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ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

Wi  take  advantage  of  the  publication,  by  the  Dean  of  Ely,  of  further 
particulars  of  the  great  works  in  progress  under  his  care  in  that  cathe- 
dral, to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  what  has  been  done  there 
ance  our  last  paper  on  the  subject.  The  greater  part  of  the  restora- 
tions then  in  progress  have  so  far  advanced  that  the  choir  has  been  for 
Bome  months  re-opened  for  Divine  Service.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  choir  of  Ely,  even 
in  its  present  incomplete  state.  The  choir»  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
is  now  brought  down  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
great  cross ;  and  the  new  open  screen,  of  Mr.  Scott's  design,  which  we 
noticed  in  October  1851,  separates  it  from  the  octagon.  We  retain 
oor  before  expressed  opinion  that  this  screen,  beautiful  and  elaborate 
u  it  is  both  in  design  and  execution,  is  not  thoroughly  satisfieictory, 
either  ritually  or  aesthetically.  Forming,  as  it  does  in  fact,  a  pendant 
to  the  stalls  of  Alan  de  Walsingham,  it  ought  surely  to  have  imitated 
more  closely  the  precise  character  of  their  denign.  The  style  of  the 
screen  is,  however,  far  more  luxuriant  and  intricate  than  that  of  the 
stalls ;  which,  rich  as  they  are,  seem  by  comparison  simple  and  austere 
in  contrast  with  the  screen- work  which  unites  them  at  the  western 
end  of  the  choir.  The  many  niches  of  the  new  screen  are  still  unte- 
nanted ;  so  that  an  effect  of  still  greater  complication  may  be  expected. 
We  fear  much  that  die  statues  for  the  screen,  when  completed,  will 
Appev  small  in  scale,  when  compared  with  the  bas-reliefs  intended  to 
fill  the  panels  below  the  canopies  of  the  stalls.  We  should  very  much 
bave  preferred  a  generally  simpler  treatment  for  the  screen,  with  statues 
of  larger  size  and  forming  a  main  part,  rather  than  an  accessory,  of  the 
design.  The  screen  was  crying  out  for  partial  colouring  wad  gilding 
vhen  we  last  saw  it,  and  it  had  not  even  yet  received  its  brass  gates. 
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The  lower  panels  of  the  side  parts  of  the  screen  were  filled  with  brass 
work,  with  (we  thought)  an  exceedingly  good  effect,  though  the  metal 
work  might  be  lighter  and  more  spirited.  The  screen  contains  stalls, — 
the  only  ones  in  the  returns, — for  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean.  The  open 
work  behind  these  has,  of  necessity,  been  curtained  to  keep  out  the 
draught ;  a  fact  which  almost  of  itself  decides  against  the  possibility  of 
having  really  open  screens  in  buildings  so  vast  and  unmanageable  as 
cathedrals. 

The  stalls  north  and  south  of  the  choir  now  occupy  the  three  beau- 
tiful Middle-Pointed  arches,  on  each  side,  of  the  work  of  Bishop 
Hotham.  Unfortunately,  this  space  did  not  admit  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, thirty  on  each  side,  of  Alan  of  Walsingham's  stalls.  The  super- 
fluous stalls  are  used,  without  (of  course)  their  canopies,  for  the  west- 
ernmost subsellse;  and  the  whole  range  of  subsellse  on  each  side  has  been 
completed,  to  match,  with  stalls  and  misereres.  We  somewhat  regret 
this;  for  not  only  must  the  expense  have  been  enormous,  but,  practically, 
as  the  diminished  choral  staff  of  Ely  is  ludicrously  disproportionate  to 
even  the  upper  range  of  stalls,  such  of  the  stalls  of  the  *'  secunda  forma  " 
as  are  not  occupied  by  the  lay  clerks,  are  used  by  their  wives  and  the 
wives  of  the  members  of  the  Chapter.  This  is  as  it  were  stereotyping  a 
false  principle  of  arrangement.  The  subsellse  have  desks,  and  below  them 
is  on  each  side  a  third  range  of  benches.  The  choristers  occupy  a  small 
space  of  the  third  range  with  an  elegant  moveable  desk,  of  metal 
painted,  for  their  books.  The  desks  of  the  stalls,  which  are  from  Mr. 
Scott's  designs,  are  very  massive.  We  think  they  rather  waste  room 
and  diminish  the  breadth  of  the  choir,  already  architecturally  narrow. 
We  detect  also  in  their  design  many  details  and  ideas  borrowed  from 
Third- Pointed  woodwork,  and  which  contrast  but  unfavourably  with 
the  ancient  canopies.  Their  workmanship,  however,  by  Rattee,  of  Gam- 
bridge,  is  very  admirable,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  statuettes, 
which  seem  to  be  generally  inferior  to  the  foliage  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
ornamentation.  A  good  deal  of  significance  is  given  to  these  statuettes, 
by  making  them  represent  the  chief  founders  or  builders  of  the  cathe- 
dral, holding  scrolls  inscribed  with  the  groundplans  of  the  parts  of  the 
fabric  with  which  each  was  concerned.  The  upper  desk- ends  are 
surmounted  by  kneeling  angels  in  the  act  of  singing ;  which  are  per- 
haps not  only  too  small  but  rather  too  pretty  and  sentimental.  The 
lowest  range  has  the  ekields  of  arms  or  punning  emblems  of  the  exist* 
ing  Dean  and  Chapter.  While  we  have  thus  criticized  unfavourably 
certain  details  in  the  woodwork  of  the  choir,  we  are  not  forgetful  of 
the  great  merit  of  the  whole,  and  desire  to  express  our  great  admira* 
tion  of  the  spirit  and  thought  fulness  and  meaning  thrown  into  the  work 
by  all  concerned  in  it. 

Of  the  organ  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  last  notice.  It  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  regret  that  one  bay  of  Hotliam's  triforium  has  been 
concealed  by  its  projection.  Its  polychrome  has  not  as  yet  extended 
itself  to  the  great  mass  of  woodwork  in  the  stalls  below  it. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  pavement,  as  we  go  gradually  eastward 
in  our  detcription  of  the  choir.  This  is  thus  described  in  the  Dean*8 
paper : 
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*'  The  pAvinnent  geoenlly  is  formed  of  black  antl  white  murble,  intermixed 
with  mosaic  tiles,  which  have  been  furnished  by  Meisrs.  Minton.  In  the 
Presbytery,  where  the  absence  of  stall-work  allows  ample  space  for  larger 
ptttems  anil  a  more  elaborate  design,  the  effect  which  it  produces  is  magni- 
Sceot.  Large  marble  slabs  have  been  placed  upon  the  graves  of  Bishop  Ho- 
tham  apd  Phor  Crauden,  the  founders  respectively  of  the  three  arches  which 
fonn  the  stalled  choir  and  of  the  lantern  adjoining :  the  first  is  new,  but  the 
leeond  is  the  ancient  slab  which  was  removed  by  Bishop  Gunning  to  another 
psrt  of  the  cathedral,  together  with  many  other  magnificent  gravestones  and 
bruses  of  Priors  and  others,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Mr« 
Hardman  is  engaged  in  reatoring  the  brass,  of  which  the  indent  remains,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  inscription  by  which  it  was  surrounded." 

There  cao  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  far  finer 
effect  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  coloured  tiles  with  marbles 
than  with  either  material  alone.  In  the  choir  of  Ely,  its  great  area 
being  considered,  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  tiles  used  are  merely 
tesserae,  and  the  tile  patterns  merely  mosaics.  They  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  greater  masses  of  the  polished  marbles,  and  are  scarcely  so  effec* 
tire  as  they  might  be  either  in  desigpi  or  in  colour.  Messrs.  Hardman 
deserve  great  praise  for  their  reproduction  of  the  lost  brasses.  The 
fig:ure  of  Prior  Crauden  kneeling  and  embracing  the  foot  of  a  cross  is 
exceedingly  happy,  and  will  be  a  great,  and  most  fitting,  ornament  to 
the  choir.  We  have  only  one  remark  to  make  on  the  next  paragraphs 
ve  shall  qnote ;  and  that  is  that  the  arms  of  the  five  benefactors  alluded 
to  are,  in  out  opinion,  of  too  large  a  size.  They  do  not  escape  a  cer- 
taio  effect  of  vulgarity,  and  in  particular  contrast  ill  with  the  smallness 
of  the  tesserae  used  in  the  rest  of  the  pavement. 

"In  the  wide  treading  of  one  of  the  steps  leading  from  the  ehoir  to  the 
poWteiT,  the  Chapter  have  placed  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Alexander 
Bere^ford  Hope,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Halford,  John  Dunn  Gardner,  Esq., 
md  John  Clwles  Sharpe,  Esq.,  in  gratefiil  commemoration  of  their  liberal 
iKoe&ctiona  to  the  lestoration  of  the  cathedral :  they  have  been  very  success- 
faUj  ezecnted  by  Messrs.  Minton. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  piaoe  brass  tablets,  with  their  arms  and  designations,  vpon 
the  graves  or  places  of  sepultare,  wherever  they  can  be  ascertained,  of  the 
Bishops,  Deans,  and  other  eminent  persons  who  have  been  interred  in  thet 
choir  or  preabytexy.  The  stone  coffins  containing  the  remains  of  Bishops 
Hugo  de  balsham,  Kirkby,  De  Fontibus,  Walpole,  and  Orford,  were  uncovered 
in  preparing  the  floor  for  the  new  pavement ;  in  two  cases  only  was  it  found 
oeeesnry  to  disturb  them." 

Leaving  now  the  choir  we  mount  by  two  steps  to  the  presbytery. 
Three  bays  are  at  present  so  occupied,  a  temporary  framework  covered 
vith  a  red  flowered  eloth  dividing  the  six-bayed  presbytery  of  Bishop 
Northwold  into  two  equal  parts.  Against  this  temporary  screen  is 
placed  the  altar— of  good  dimensions  in  itself,  but  at  present  without 
foot-pace  or  indeed  any  elevation  above  the  ordinary  level. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  real  reredos  will  be  erected  one  bay  fur- 
ther back,  making  the  presbytery  and  sanctuary  to  consist  of  four  bays, 
and  leaving  only  two  bays  as  what  used  to  be  called  *'  retro-choir  "be- 
hind the  altar.    In  our  last  notice  of  Ely,  we  agreed  with  a  valued 
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cprreBpondent  that  this  was  in  many  ways  a  mistake ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  altering  that  opinion. 

The  three  arches  on  each  side  of  the  presbytery  are  now  filled  most 
satisfactorily  with  high  tombs,  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  An  ex- 
ceedingly good  principle,  (we  cannot  but  think,)  has  been  obsenred 
in  the  restoration  of  these  monuments.  Their  inner  sides,  facing  the 
choir,  and  forming  essential  elements  of  the  architectural  efi^ect  of  this 
part  of  the  choir,  have  been  scrupulously  restored,  both  in  detail  and 
colouring,  from  the  existing  indications ;  while  the  outer  sides,  feeing 
the  aisles,  are  left  in  their  mutilated  state.  This  strikes  us  as  being  a 
very  happy  compromise,  since  it  allows  the  part  of  the  church  more  es- 
pecially used  for  service  to  be  made  complete  in  its  architectural  and 
ornamental  features ;  while  for  amateurs  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
the  other,  and  equally  important,  half  of  each  tomb  is  left  in  its  un- 
touched and  unrestored  state.  The  tomb  of  Biehop  De  Luda  is  now  a 
gorgeous  specimen  of  revived  polychrome,  being  coloured  all  over  as 
nearly  as  possible  according  to  evident  remains  of  its  original  state. 
At  present,  standing  as  it  does  unrelieved  by  much  colour  around  it,  it 
may  be  thought  at  first  sight  somewhat  crude  and  inharmonious ;  and 
certainly  the  lower  parts  of  the  buttresses,  and  the  tops  of  the  scts-off, 
are  painted  in  colours  far  lighter  and  more  delicate  than  would  be  now 
thought  suitable.  Still,  as  a  whole,  the  monument  "  grows  upon  one," 
as  the  saying  is,  upon  acquaintance,  and  we  should  earnestly  dissuade 
the  Dean  from  altering  its  effect  by  any  deviation  from  the  precedents 
of  the  ancient  coloration. 

Speaking  of  polychrome,  we  may  here  advert  to  the  very  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  bosses  and  ribs  of  the  groined  roof.  Here,  again,  the 
ancient  remains  have  been  rigidly  followed ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
De  Luda  tomb,  further  acquaintance  reconciles  the  spectator  to  what 
at  first  appears  a  whim  and  an  incompleteness, — namely,  the  very  par- 
tial and  as  it  were  only  inchoate  colouring  of  the  ribs ;  the  whole 
lengths  of  which  are  not  painted,  but  merely  the  points  of  junction 
witib  the  chief  or  subordinate  bosses. 

The  gorgeous  frontal,  embroidered  by  Miss  Agnes  Blencowe — a 
name  not  unknown  to  our  readers— deserves  an  especial  notice.  Its 
length  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  middle  containing  a  very  beauti- 
ful figure  of  our  Lord  as  risen,  from  the  original  of  Taddeo  Oaddi, 
contained  within  a  pointed  aureole  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  bordered 
by  radiating  beams.  Broad  orphreys,  embroidered  in  flowers,  divide 
this  middle  compartment  from  the  sides,  which  are  of  red  velvet,  pow- 
dered with  conventional  flowers.  The  superfrontal  is  very  effectively 
embroidered  with  the  legend,  "  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
miserere  nobis."  The  whole  frontid  is  indeed  a  great  triumph  of  the 
revived  art  of  church  embroidery.  The  middle  compartment,  in  par* 
ticular,  seems  to  us  to  equal  ancient  specimens  in  its  workmanship, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  surrounding  aureole,  and  of  the  orphreys^ 
succeeds  in  isolating  the  figure,  and  in  getting  rid  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween its  vertical  position  and  the  narrow  horizontal  length  of  the 
frontal,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  ornament.  The  temporary  hangings 
behind  the  altar,  and  the  fact  that  the  altar  itself  is  as  yet  without  a 
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foo^noe,  or  any  elevation,  are  very  great  drawbacks  to  the  present 
good  effect  of  the  frontal.^ 

We  will  now  quote  from  the  Dean's  paper  the  following  account  of 
the  next  works  that  are  to  be  finished  or  begun.  We  have  great  hopes 
that  the  reredos  there  spoken  of  will  be  worthy  of  its  position,  and  we 
are  very  glad  that,  as  the  sanctuary  is  to  extend  another  bay  eastward, 
the  northern  arch  of  that  bay  will  be  filled  with  the  restored  monument 
of  Bishop  Northwold,  and  the  soot  hem  one  by  that  of  Bishop  Hotham. 
We  quite  agree  also  with  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  canopy 
formerly  over  Hotham's  tomb,  which  can  be  shown  never  to  have  be- 
longed to  it,  is,  in  reality,  the  canopy  of  a  shrine.  This  is  also  to  be 
restored. 

'^  Of  the  works  which  remain  to  be  completed  or  undertaken,  the  most  im« 
portant  is  the  altar  screen,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  arch  of  the 
Presbvtery,  leaving  two  arches  intervening  between  it  and  the  east  end  of 
the  Cathedral :  an  arrangement  which  will  give  as  great  a  length  to  the 
Choir  as  is  consistent  with  convenience  and  good  architectural  proportions. 
It  will  be  composed  of  two  wings,  of  rich  open  arcading,  on  each  side  of  a 
reredos  of  much  greater  elevation,  enriched  with  sculpture  in  alabaster,  repre- 
KDting  the  concluding  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  This  reredos, 
vith  its  decorations,  is  the  munificent  giflfc  of  John  Dunn  Gardner,  £sq-«  who 
^edgpg  it  as  an  offering  of  affection  to  the  memory  (Mf  a  beloved  wife,  who 
(iied  in  the  flower  of  her  ase.  The  execution  of  the  whole  of  the  stone  work 
of  the  screen,  including  the  architectural  carving,  but  not  the  sculpture,  has 
been  undertaken  by  lir.  Rattee,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  the  course 
ofthe  next  year. 

"The  altar  will  be  placed  npon  a  platform  elevated  by  four  steps  above  the 
Scleral  level  of  the  pavement. 

"  On  the  north  siae  of  the  altar,  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  beautiful  effigy 
of  Btihop  Northwold,  the  founder  of  the  Presbytery.  This  effigy  is  in 
t  minoDs  state,  and  can  only  be  preserved  from  destruction  by  a  careful 
nd  iaithfiil  restoration.  Its  restoration  will  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
vhoie  skill  in  such  works  is  well  known. 

''According  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Monastery,  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Hotham  was  placed  in  the  first  arch  of  his  own  work,  behind  the  high  altar  of 
the  Choir;  it  was  then  enriched  with  sculptures,  representing  the  Creation, 
nd  Fall  of  Man,  as  well  as  many  other  costly  decorations.  All  these  had 
appeared  when  Browne  Willis  described  the  Cathedral  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  eentury,  and  the  reputed  altar  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  very  rich  ob« 
Jong  canopy  raised  upon  arcades,  vaulted  beneath  with  a  deep  cresting  around 
iti  tnmmit,  was  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  Presbytery,  behind  the  altar  of 
the  ancient  Choir.  As  this  canopy  is  shorter  than  the  tomb,  and  exhibits  no 
traees  whatever  of  obliterated  sculptures,  it  could  have  formed  no  part  of 
Bilbop  Hotham's  original  monument ;  it  was  probablv  one  of  the  canopies 
s*ed  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  the  shrine  of  S.  Etheldreda,  or  of 
anne  of  her  successors.  When  Essex  arranged  his  new  Choir  in  1770,  he 
pisced  one  moiety  of  this  canopy  above  the  altar  tomb  at  the  back  of  the  stall- 
*ork  in  the  third  northern  arch  of  the  Presbytery :  it  is  proposed  to  retain 
^  portion  of  it  in  the  position  then  assigned  to  it,  rebuilding  the  other 

,  *  It  it  to  be  regretted  that,  in  a  choir  like  that  of  Ely,  where  so  much  attention 
tt  paid  to  the  drcamftances  of  Divine  worship,  the  altar  should  be  allowed  to  be 
c^ered  np  on  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  week-day  services  ;  and  that  the  snperaltar 
^oald  be  allowed  to  remain  without  its  candlesticks,  except  on  those  too  rare  ooca* 
■Mv  when  Holy  Communion  is  administered. 
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moiety,  of  which  no  prestiges  remain,  to  as  to  restore  the  whole  as  nearly  ac 
possible  to  its  original  state. 

"  The  altar  tomb,  the  only  genuine  part  of  Bishop  Hotham's  monument 
which  remains,  will  be  placed,  as  that  of  a  second  founder,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  altar ;  it  being  impossible  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position.  The 
sides  of  the  portion  of  the  Presbytery  included  in  the  new  Choir,  will  thus  be 
entirely  occupied  by  ancient  monuments. 

'*  When  these  works  are  completed,  there  will  still  remain  to  be  supplied 
many  sculptures  which  are  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  stall-work ; 
more  than  twenty  figures  are  required  to  fill  the  niches  of  the  screen ;  the 
sides  of  the  seats  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean,  and  the  bench  ends  of  the  se- 
veral sub-stalls  are  also  designed  for  the  reception  of  sculptures  in  bas-relief. 
Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance  is  the  restoration  of  the  groups  beneath 
the  canopies  of  the  principal  stalls,  in  the  same  style  as  that  which  has  been- 
so  beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  Philip.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  liberality 
of  the  friends  of  the  Church,  to  whose  honour  the  most  precious  productions 
of  the  arts  may  be  most  worthily  dedicated,  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  enable 
the  Chapter  to  supply  these  deficiencies. 

*'  There  are  many  other  works,  in  the  side  aisles  and  retrochoir,  which, 
though  external  to  the  Choir  itself,  are  necessary  to  the  complete  restoration 
of  this  part  of  the  Cathedtml ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  backing  of 
the  stalla,  between  the  Decorated  piers,  which  will  require,  from  its  conspicu- 
ous position,  to  be  verv  highly  enriched;  the  restoration  of  the  magnificent 
doorw^  which  formerly  led  from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  against 
which  Essex  placed  the  Jacobean  monument  of  Dean  CKsar ;  the  completion 
of  the  carving  of  the  new  organ  gallery  and  open  staircase ;  the  ornamental 
pavement  of  the  aide  aisles  and  retrochoir ;  the  decoration  of  the  wall  beneath 
the  great  east  window,  which  will  be  seen  through  the  open  parta  of  the  altar 
screen,  whether  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  painting,  of  which  traces  re- 
main, or  otherwise  ;  the  restoration  of  the  colouring  to  the  bosses  and  ribs  of 
the  vaulting  of  the  side  aisles,  &c.  &c. 

"  The  repolishing  and  restoration  of  the  marble  piers  from  their  bases  op- 
wards,  throughout  the  Presbytery,  both  in  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  has  been 
nearly  completed ;  this  work,  which  is  very  slow  and  expensive,  has  been  in 
progress  without  interruption  during  the  last  six  years.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  restorations  which  has  been  equally  complete  and  successful  with  this. 

"  The  more  considerable  works  in  other  parts  of  the  Cathedral  have  been 

generally  suspended  during  the  progress  of  those  in  the  Choir :  the  Chapel 
owever  of  S.  Catharine,  opening  into  the  south-west  transept,  has  been  com- 
pleted, both  within  and  without,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  indications 
which  remain  of  the  original  design ;  the  pavement  and  the  painting  of  the 
vault  alone  is  wanting.  It  is  a  noble  addition  to  this  part  of  the  Church."-— 
pp«  3—6. 

Five  new  stained  glass  windows  have  been  added  to  the  church  since 
our  last  notice,  which  we  mast  now  briefly  criticize. 

M.  Alfred  Grerente's  Romanesque  window,  representing  the  history 
of  Samson,  which  was  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  stuned  glass 
gallery  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  is  now  fixed  in  its  place,  as  the  fourth 
window  from  the  east  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  We  have  already 
commended  this  window,  and  need  only  say  here  that  for  beauty  of 
tinctures,  harmony  of  colouring,  and  bold  and  distinct  treatment,  it  is. 
by  far  the  best  in  the  long  and  curious  series  of  specimens  with  which 
all  the  windows  of  the  south  wsle  of  the  nave  are  now  filled.  We  do 
not  deny  that  its  drawing  is  too  archaic ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  positively 
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refreshing  to  turn  to  this  window  from  many  of  the  miserable  failores 
lurroandiog  it. 

One  window  of  the  same  aide,  the  second  from  the  east,  a  Pointed 
insertion  of  foor  lights,  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham, with  the  History  of  David.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  merit  of 
a  certain  kind,  and  is  very  like  an  old  window  of  a  late,  though  not 
debased,  style.  Its  drawing  is  good,  and  most  of  the  faults  of  mcdem 
glass  are  avoided.  But  its  tinctures  are  somewhat  washy,  and  its 
groups  confused  ;  and,  above  all,  the  tracery  though  elaborate  is  quite 
UQ^uited  to  the  character  of  the  architectural  tracery  of  the  window, 
and  indeed  it  almost  overwhelms  the  groups  beneath. 

A  mournful  interest  attaches  to  the  northernmost  window  of  the  west 
aisle  of  the  north  transept,  as  being  the  third  window  painted  for  £ly  by 
a  distinguished  amateur,  whose  melancholy  death  has  been  recently 
announced.  The  subject  is  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  Mr.  Moore  has 
treated  archaically  s^this  window  is  not  very  pleasing  as  to  colouring. 

Next  to  this  in  the  same  transept  aisle  is  a  window  by  M.  Lusson, 
the  artist  employed  in  the  restoration  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  We 
confess  that  we  are  much  disappointed  in  this  window,  having  formed 
mach  higher  expectations  from  this  gentleman's  specimens  exhibited 
in  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  subject  is  the  Gbod  ISamaritan ;  treated 
very  grotesquely,  and  very  inharmoniously  as  to  colour. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Cottingham,  the  architect,  has  executed  the  fifth  new 
window, — the  second  from  the  east  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 
It  represents  the  hiittory  of  the  Household  of  Bethany ;  and  is  cer- 
tainly an  ingenious  reproduction  of  a  particular  style  of  Third-Pointed 
glass.  We  cannot  however  much  commend  its  general  treatment, 
thoagh  the  canopies  are  certainly  effective.  In  colour  it  is  both  spotty 
and  open  to  the  charge  of  "  antiquation.*' 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  learn  that  besides  the  great  east  window, 
upon  which  Mr.  Wailes  is  employed,  eight  or  nine  other  new  ones, 
by  Messrs.  Wilmshurst,  Wailes,  Clutterbuck^  Cottingham,  and  Lusson, 
are  either  in  hand  or  ordered. 

Among  other  works  in  contemplation  there  are  mentioned,  as  partly 
provided  for,  the  painting  of  the  cieling  of  the  great  west  lantern, 
which  is  now  (our  readers  are  aware)  thrown  open  and  forms  one  of  the 
finest  Romanesque  lanterns  in  existence ;  and  the  panelling  and  paint- 
ing of  the  roof  of  the  nave.  The  thorough  restoration  of  the  octagon, 
induding  the  polychrome  of  the  interior,  the  substitution  of  more 
appropriate  windows  in  its  lantern,  and  the  addition  externally  of  "  the 
oQter  corona  of  turrets  and  pinnacles,  as  originally  designed  by  Alan 
de  Walsingham,"  are  objects  which  we  most  earnestly  desire  to  see 
andertaken,  and  which  we  do  not  doubt  the  energy  of  the  present  Dean 
will  before  long  accomplish.  We  earnestly  beg  our  readers  not  to 
n^ect  the  opjiortunity,  if  they  can  afford  it,  of  contributing  to  the 
fond  for  the  restoration  of  one  of  our  finest  churches,  where  they  can 
be  certain,  from  what  has  already  been  done,  that  it  will  be  well  and 
wisely  administered.  Few  persons  who  know  how  much  has  been 
<kine  at  Ely  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  only  £9000  have  been  ex- 
pended ;  so  far  has  this  comparatively  small  sum  gone  under  judicious 
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management.  To  meet  thb  the  sum  of  £7000  has  been  raised,  of 
which  it  should  in  justice  be  said  nearly  half,  viz.  £3150,  has  been 
given  by  the  Bishop,  Dean,  Canons,  and  other  members  of  the  church. 
We  subjoin  a  statement,  from  the  Dean's  paper,  of  works  needed  to  be 
done,  and  of  the  small  sums  for  which  they  may  be  done,  as  a 
temptation  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  to  co-operate  in  this 
good  work. 

"  As  a  guide  to  those  friends  of  the  Church,  who  may  wish  to  undertake 
specific  works,  we  subjoin  a  rough  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  exe- 
cuting some  of  them. 

^  The  single  figures  on  the  screen :  about  JSIO  each. 

**  The  groups  beneath  the  canopies  of  the  upper  stalls :  about  £30  each. 

*'  The  groups  on  the  bench  ends  of  the  substalU :  about  j£40  each. 

*'The  coloiuring  the  arms,  and  completion  of  the  decorations  of  the  tombs 
of  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  Cardinal  de  Luxemburg :  about  j^dO  each. 

^'  The  restoration  of  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Northwold,  and  of  the  altar  tomb 
of  Bishop  Hotham :  about  £50  each. 

"  The  complete  restoration  and  decoration  of  the  great  shrine  canopy,  for- 
merly placed  upon  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Uotham :  as  the  workmanship  of  this 
canopy  is  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  the  entire  cost  of  its  restoration 
would  not  be  less  than  £250. 

"  The  painting  and  gilding  of  the  bosses  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir ; 
about  Jt'25  for  each  aisle. 

*'  The  pavement  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir  and  the  retro-choir,  with 
encaustic  tiles :  about  ^60  for  each  of  them  :  if  marble  be  extensively  em- 
ployed, as  in  the  interior  of  the  choir,  the  cost  will  be  much  greater. 

"  For  marble  mosaics  (as  before  the  altar  in  Westminster  Abbey,)  in  the 
platform  of  the  altar:  about  i£100. 

"  The  enriched  wall  behind  the  several  arcades  of  the  stalls :  about  £50 
for  each  arcade. 

'*  The  carving  of  the  staircase  and  chamber  beneath  the  organ :  about  j£50. 

"  The  decorations  of  the  vault  of  the  lantern :  about  £350. 

**  The  eight  new  windows  in  the  lantern :  about  £30  for  each  of  them. 

''The  turrets  and  pinnacles  in  the  outer  corona :  about  £100  ejurh. 

**  The  painting  the  vault  of  S.  Catherine's  Chapel :  about  £50. 
The  pavement  of  S.  Catherine's  Chapel :  about  £30. 
The  painting  the  roof  of  the  south-west  transept :  about  j£l50. 
The  pavement  of  the  south-west  transept :  about  ^100. 

'*  The  painting  and  decoration  of  the  north,  in  the  same  style  as  that  of 
the  south  transept,  the  repairs  of  the  woodwork  and  carving  not  included ; 
about  j£?100." 


it 
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No.  I. 

Wb  propose  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  roodscreen 
and  the  iconostaais — the  distinction,  too  often  neglected,  between  the 
two — and  the  boundary  line  which  separates  them  on  the  map  of 
Europe;  not,  in  these  papers,  to  enter  into  any  inquiry  connected  with 
the  practical  bearing  of  the  question  on  modem  church  restoration. 
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Novndther  Bingham,  who  did  not  profess  to 'write  as  an  ecclesi- 
ologbt,  nor  Dacange,  nor  Allatius,  nor  Le  Bran,  under  his  assumed 
name  of  Oe  Moleon>  nor  Father  Thiers,  nor  even  Pugin  in  his  treatise 
on  roodscreens,^  ever  seem  thoroughly  to  have  realized  the  fact,  which 
forms  the  very  first  axiom  in  the  whole  subject,  that  every  church 
most  consist  of  three  parts,  sanctuary,  choir,  and  nave :  the  sanctuary 
for  the  celebrant,  the  choir  for  the  clerks,  the  nave  for  the  faithful. 
Nor  did  they  recognise  the  equally  important  truth,  that  whereas,  in 
tfae  West,  the  principal  division,  whether  by  screen  or  otherwise,  was 
between  the  choir  and  nave;  in  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  the  separation 
vas  made  between  sanctuary  and  choir.     We  may  refer  to  one  passage 
of  Bingham,  to  show  how  completely  he  misunderstood  the  whole  sub- 
ject.   In  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  eighth  book,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
the  sanctuary,  he  heads  the  first  section  with  the  words.  The  Chancel, 
twaentiy  called  Bema,  thus  utterly  confounding  the  whole  with  its 
part,  and  in  the  sixth  section  he  further  says,  that  this  Betna  was,  in 
lome  Canons,  called  chorus.    Now  the  only  Canons  he  quotes,  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  and  the  fourth  of  the  Second 
of  Tours,  are  very  clear  in  their  recognition  of  that  which  Bingham 
confounds.   "  Let  the  Priests  and  Levites  communicate  before  the  altar, 
the  clerks  in  the  choir,  the  people  withoutside  the  choir." — In  like 
nunnery  Father  Thiers  in  his  Dissertation  Sur  la  eldture  du  Chetur  dee 
EgUeee,  after  telling  us  that,  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  there  were  any  division  between  the  choir  and  the  nave,  proceeds 
to  quote  the  testimonies  of  Eusebius,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Theodoret, 
and  others,  as  bearing  on  this  division,  when,  indeed,  they  are  only 
speaking  of  that  between  choir  and  sanctuary.    He  applies,  that  is, 
their  words  to  the  Roodscreen,  whereas  they  are  indeed  speaking  of  the 
loonostasis. 

Now,  there  is  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  use  of  the 
leooostasis,  and  therefore  we  will  in  this  paper  turn  our  attention  to 
that. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  Church,  delivered  from  persecution,  had  leisure 
to  torn  her  attention  to  the  details  and  arrangements  of  her  temples, 
ve  find  the  altar  immediately  separated  by  a  screen  from  the  choir. 
The  first  reference  to  it  which  we  have  is  in  the  description  given  by 
Bosebius  of  the  church  of  the  Apostles,  founded  at  Constantinople  by 
Constantine  the  Great.  Here  it  was  reticulated,  and  of  brass  gilt.  The 
9ecomd  Icooostasis  of  which  we  know  is  still  in  existence  in  the  rock- 
church  of  Tepekerman  in  the  Crimea.  This  was  built  by  the  Arians,  about 
i^-D.  340.  It  b  of  stone :  on  each  side  (for  it  is  returned  to  the  north)  it 
hu  four  piers  which  support  the  roof,  and  the  balusters  between  them 
ve  so  contrived  as  very  strongly  to  set  forth  the  cross.  The  third  in- 
Btanoe  is  the  magnificent  erection  described  by  Eusebius  in  the  church 
of  Tjre,  built  by  Paulinus.  This  was  of  wood,  so  exquisitely  sculp- 
toied  as  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  wonders  of  Asia.  In  the  same 
century,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  already  attaches  a  mystical  signification 
to  the  altar-screen.     He  calls  it  *'  the  screen  which  divides  the  two 

'  See  etpeciallj  p.  14,  where  he  follows  Thiers  in  applying  to  the  Ropdscreen, 
«hat  Easebiiis  tnd  Theodosins  say  of  the  Iconostasis. 
VOL.  XIV.  c 
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worlds,  that  whicli  is  everlasting  and  that  which  passeth  away,  the 
boundary  of  gods  and  men." — And  again,  every  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  firmness  of  S.  Ambrose  in  forbidding  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to 
remain  within  the  omceiH  during  the  time  of  the  Holy  Mysteries. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  century,  we  see  that  the  Iconostasis,  though 
certainly  not  then  known  under  that  name,  was  under  vaxious  titles, 
and  in  various  forms,  so  universal  in  the  East  as  to  be  acknowledged  as 
a  symbol,— >and,  in  all  probability,  was  just  as  general  in  the  West.  And, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  otiber  examples  occur  in  the 
latter.  Thus  S.  Augustine,  in  relating  the  miracle  that  was  wrou^it 
on  Easter  Day  at  Hippo  on  a  young  man  afflicted  with  palsy,  says  that 
when  it  happened,  he  was  holding  *'  the  Cancelli  of  the  Holy  Place, 
where  was  the  Martyrium." — ^The  expression  shows  clearly  enough,  that 
no  screen,  dividing  choir  and  nave,  can  here  be  thought  of.  In  like 
manner,  S.  FbuHnus,  in  describing  the  church  of  S.  Felix  at  Nola,  men- 
tions tbe  three  doors  to  the  cancelli,  just  as  there  are  at  present  in  the 
loonostasis  of  the  greater  part  of  eastern  churches.  Italy  then,  Egypt. 
Libya,  Gh*eece,  and  Asia  Minor,  had  the  Iconostasis  before  the  year 
490,  as  the  rule,  and  to  all  appearance  the  universal  rule,  of  Uieir 
diurehes. 

With  respect  to  France,  we  have  no  documents  which  will  enabk  us 
to  judge :  but  that  the  Iconostasis  was  in  use  in  Spain  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  may,  we  think,  be  made  highly  probable, 
if  not  certain,  by  an  inductive  argument,  though  at  the  same  time  we  are 
aware  that  too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  on  a  merely  rubrical  argu- 
ment, llie  researches  of  Arevalus  have  shown,  in  our  opinion,  that  while 
the  priest  offered  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  altar,  he  was  not  visible  to 
the  people,  in  the  early  Gotho-Hispanic  rite.  The  only  way  in  which  he 
could  have  been  hidden  from  them  is  by  the  intervention  of  a  screen. 
Such  a  screen  tiierefore  existed ;  but  how  early  ? — Now  we  will  assume, 
what  may  easily  be  proved,  that  the  ground- work  and  general  feature, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Ootho-Hispanic  office  is  at  least  as  early  as  the 
earliest  mass  it  contains.  That  on  the  Epiphany,  however,  has  this 
for  its  Introit:  *'Ye  who  are  baptized  into  CnaiST  have  put  on 
Cbbist"  :  while  this  is  the  Sacrifidum  or  Offiertory,  in  the  office  of  the 
Vigil,  "  Ye  who  are  about  to  pass  over  this  Jordan,  build  unto  theLoED 
an  altar  of  stones  which  iron  hath  not  touched."  These  clearly  refer 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  conferring  baptism  at  the  Epiphany,  as  well 
as  at  Easter  and  Pentecost.  But  this  custom  was  abrogated  by  Pope 
S.  Damasus,  and  S.  Honorius  of  Tarragona:  and,  therefore,  any  re- 
ference to  it  must  be  earlier  than  A.n.  384, — ^the  year  in  which  S. 
Damasus  was  called  to  his  rest.  Hence  we  conclude  that  some  kind  of 
screen,  answering  to  the  Iconostasis,  was  in  use  in  Spain  in  the  fomth 
century. 

So  much  for  the  Roman  Empire.  But  the  Church  was  no  longer 
confined  to  that:  the  church  of  Signakh,  in  Georgia,  is  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  probably  erected  by  King  Parsman,  a  great  church 
builder.     This  has,  and  manifestly  always  had,  the  Iconostasis. 

Georgia  brings  us  to  Armenia.  Here,  as  we  shall  see,  they  do  not 
now  employ  an  iconostasis,  but  a  veil  in  its  place. — But  certainly  the 
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original  uoe  wts  difierent.    For,  in  the  fint  plaoe»  tiiere  is  a  distinetly 

Armeniaii  word,  Vantagabad  (^uthrg.ut^uti^utut)  for  the  Iconottaeis^ 

If  d&ej  had  the  native  word — ^it  is  a  rule  as  old  aa  Bentley — ^we  maybe 
very  sure  they  had  the  thing.  And  passages  may  be  quoted  from  the 
Annenian  rituals,  to  prove  the  same  fact.  The  whole  office  of  the  Pro- 
thesis,  which  is  probably  not  very  much  later  than  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  shows  that  the  Iconostasis  existed  not  only  in  front  of  the 
Bema.  but  as  is  now  generally  the  case  in  the  East,  in  front  of  the  Pro- 
tfaesis  and  Diaconicon  also.  Again,  the  ground  plan  of  the  primatial 
dinrdi  of  Etchmiadzine,  near  Mount  Ararat,  is,  with  the  exception  of 
some  manifest  additions,  of  the  date  of  483:  and  here  there  was  clearly 
ID  original  Iconostasis,  though  it  has  long  since  perished. 

Hence  we  proceed  to  the  era  of  Justinian's  churches,  where  the 
leonoetasia  was  a  very  prominent  feature ;  and  in  one  of  which,  at 
letst,  namely,  S.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  we  still  have  his  original 
erection.  Of  tiiat  in  S.  Sophia,  the  Silentiary  has  given  us  a  very 
spirited  description. 

'*  Bot  where,  amidst  the  Temple's  eeftern  ipafie. 
For  bloodless  lacrifice  they  fenced  a  place, 
Nor  ivory  formed  the  bound,  nor  well  wrought  atone, 
Nor  Gariaa  bronse  in  living  Inatee  ihone; 
A  solid  nlver  bulwark  girded  all ; 
Nor  ailfer  plates  alone  secured  the  wall : 
Twelve  argent  columns,  chased  with  curious  art. 
The  Mystic  Priest  and  sweet- voiced  chorus  part: 
Below,  medaUiens,  on  the  metal  traced, 
In  the  slim  beauty  of  the  ellipae  were  chased  : 
Right  in  the  midat,  as  when  thta  earth  He  trod, 
Glowed  the  great  image  of  the  Incarnate  God  : 
And  angel  bands,  around  their  King,  unfold 
Id  reverent  awe,  their  wings  bedropped  with  gold.*' 

This  magBifictBt  Iconostasis  became  die  norm  of  all  succeeding  de- 
aigos: — and  so  in  the  grandest  cathedrals  that  subsequently  arose  in 
die  £ast,~S.  Saviour's  at  ChemigoiF,  A.n.  10S5,  S.  Sophia,  at  Kieff; 
AA  1037»  &  Sq>hta,  at  Novgorod,  ▲.]>.  105%  and  Cntais,  ia  Georgia, 
begun  in  ▲.!).  1003,  the  artists  did  their  best  to  vie  with  l^e  normal 
SLSofOiia. 

Again,  returning  to  the  middle  of  the  ifth  century,  and  gobg  into 
tlie  fttf  £aflt»  we  shall  find  the  Nestorian  missionaries  carrying  out  the 
Icanaatasis  which  they,  by  tradition,  had  received ;  we  shall  find  their 
Hsiida,  the  Greek  Bema,  shot  ia  from  both  ehour  and  nave : — ^we  can 
even  now  trace  thia  phase  of  ecclesiology  right  across  Asia — ^in  the 
«harehes  of  the  orthodoa  Greeks,  as  far  as  Trebizend,  where  the  ca- 
thedral of  S.  Sophia  has  a  very  fine  screen, — ^then  in  those  of  the 
Armenians  from  Erzeroom  to  Mosul, — tiien  in  those  of  the  Nestorians 
fiven  down  to  Ispahan;  aa  in  the  very  ancient  church  of  Mur  Oheorgis, 
St  Alkosh, — and  the  (now  Jacobite)  Cathedral  of  Diarbekr ;  and  then, 
to  borrow  a  gedogical  metaphor,  the  stratum  dips  amidst  the  savage 
Uahometanism  of  Cabool  and  Beloochistan  to  reappear  among  the 
oooc  Nestorian,  now  Jacobite,  churches  of  Malabar. 
In  all  this  there  ia  no  difficulty:  the  real  labour  is  to  trace  how  and 
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when  the  Iconostasis  disappeared  from  the  West,  and  the  Roodscreen 
took  its  place. 

Let  us  first  examine  some  of  the  Italian  churches  of  Justinian,  which 
we  will  take  as  ^ven  in  Mr.  Webh's  Continental  Ecdesiology. 

At  Ravenna,  built  by  the  same  architect,  and  at  the  same  time, 
namely,  between  530  and  540,  are  the  two  churches  of  S.  Vitalis  and 
S.  ApoUinaris :  the  one  a  purely  Byzantine  octagon,  the  other  a  mere 
basilic  with  a  kind  of  thin  eastern  sanctuary.  Two  more  different 
buildings  can  scarcely  be  imagined;  but  they  are  alike  in  this,  that  they 
both  must  have  had  the  Iconostasis,  and  could  not  have  had  the  Rood- 
screen.  So,  in  like  manner,  if  any  one  will  examine  churches  of  the 
first  seven  centuries,  such  as  S.  Agnes-without-the-walls,  S.  Balbina» 
S.  Cssarius,  S.  Glemente  at  Rome, — Ainay  at  Lyons, — the  original 
plans  of  such  churches  as  Brixworth,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  the 
like«  he  will  be  convinced  that  up  to  that  time,  the  Iconostasis 
was  general  in  the  western,  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  church.  The 
Chxonicon  Casinense  expressly,  in  its  third  book,  speaks  of  a  church 
where  caneelH  of  brass  were  erected  before  the  altar,  that  is  to  say, 
(it  explains),  between  the  adytum  and  the  choir. 

From  about  the  eighth  century,  we  shall  find  the  introduction  of 
the  Roodscreen  brought  to  pass  in  two  ways,  which,  though  they 
seem  at  first  sight  absolutely  opposed  to  each  other,  ended  in  precisely 
the  same  result. 

It  has  been  supposed,  and  perhaps  further  researches  in  ecclesiology 
may  make  that  certain  which  is  at  present  only  a  probable  conjecture, 
that  while  the  Latin  and  Greek  schools  of  Christian  architecture 
employed  the  apsidal  east  end  in  churches,  there  was  another  great 
school,  namely  the  Irish,  which  adopted  the  flat  east  end,  and  which 
eventually  prevailed  in  England,  in  Wales,  in  Denmark  and  Northern 
Germany,  and  to  some  extent  in  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  France. 
.  With  the  apsidal  east  end  was  closely  connected  the  synthronal 
arrangement:  we  mean  that,  wherein,  according  to  primitive  custom, 
the  altar  stood  in  the  chord  of  the  apse,  the  bishop  occupying  the  ex- 
treme east,  or  quasi-east,  and  his  clerks  were  placed  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left. 

With  the  flat  east  end  was  connected  the  eastern  altar,  and  the 
choir  between  that  and  the  nave. 

Now  by  degrees,  from  the  apsidal  arrangement,  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  altar  was  pushed  further  and  further  west,  the  Iconostasis  getting 
more  and  more  into  the  place  of  the  Roodscreen,  till  at  length  the 
whole  body  of  clerks  took  their  place  behind  it,  and  the  altar  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir.  This  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of  the  large  churches  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  and 
comes  north  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Burgundy. 

As  an  excellent  example  of  what  we  mean,  we  will  take  the  church  of 
S.  Clara  at  Assisi.^  This  is  a  Pointed  building  of  1253.  It  has  no 
aisles;  but  a  nave  of  three  bays,  a  crossing,  transepts  of  one  bay  each» 
and  a  pentagonal  apse.  The  altar  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing, 
and  the  screen,  pushed  to  the  west  of  the  transepts,  is  an  example  of 
'  A  plan  is  giyea  in  Coniinenial  Eecknology,  p.  459. 
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the  loonoataais  poshed  into  the  place  of  the  RoodBcreen»  and  80,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  becoming  one. 

Thus  then,  in  this  arrangement*  we  find  that  the  thing  was  not 
altered,  but  only  the  place.  The  Iconostasis  still  stood ;  but  it  stood 
at  the  chancel  areh,  not  at  the  sanctuary  arch. 

But,  in  the  other,  or  northern  arrangement,  the  case  was  entirely 
different.  We  most  first  imagine  a  church,  with  the  altar  at  the  very 
east  end,  not  in  the  chord  of  the  apse.  We  must  conceive  this  altar 
divided  by  a  screen  from  the  choir :  the  choir  perhaps  architecturally 
defined  by  a  step,  the  soleas  of  the  Greek  church.  As  services  multi- 
plied, as  the  offices  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  dead,  votive  masses, 
ohits,  commemorations,  and  the  like,  became  more  developed,  the 
dergy  seem  to  have  discovered  the  convenience  of  a  screen  between 
themselves  and  the  people;  partly  for  the  more  distinction  of  their 
office,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  cold  countries,  for  warmth.  As  this  screen 
gained  height  and  importance,  proportionately  the  other  screen  lost 
it;  till  at  last  the  Iconostasis  fell  before  the  Roodscreen,  not  as  in 
the  other  case  by  becoming  it,  but  by  being  swept  away  before  it. 

If  this  be  the  true  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  new  arrangement,  it 
may  tend  in  some  degree  to  explain  the  double  screen  which  existed  in 
at  least  three  of  our  English  churches,  Canterbury,  Durham,  and  S. 
Alban's,  and  wluch  still  exists  at  S.  David's, — that  to  the  west  carrying 
the  great  Rood,  that  to  the  east  the  ambon ;  and  the  still  more  re- 
asrliable  arrangement  of  the  abbey  church  of  S.  Gall  in  Switzerland,^ 
in  the  ninth  century.  We  neither  say  nor  think  that  these  two  screens 
answered  to  the  western  and  eastern  divisions  respectively;  but  that  the 
two  things  may  throw  great  light  on  each  other : — though  any  induc- 
tion, to  be  of  use,  must  be  obtained  from  a  much  larger  number  of 
chnrches  than  that  in  which  this  arrangement  has  at  present  been  ob- 
lerved. 

The  next  question  is, — what  is  the  first  reference,  distinct  and  un- 
nistakeable,  that  we  can  find  made  to  the  Chancel-  or  Rood-screen  ? 
And  this  we  shall  endeavour  to  answer  in  another  paper. 


MR.  BECKMAN  UPON  "  SWEDISH  CHURCHES  AND 

CHURCH  OFFICES.*' 

[Ws  have  received  from  Stockholm  the  following  interesting  paper 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beckman,  Comminister  of  S.  Clara's  church  in  that 
city,  contuning  his  observations  upon  Mr.  Gordon's  communication  to 
OQT  pages  respecting  Swedish  Churches  and  Church  Offices,  and  some 
corrections  of  various  minor  points.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see 
how  that  article  was  received  in  Sweden,  and  will  thank  us  for  allowing 

'  A  pkn  win  be  found  m  the  5th  Tolome  of  the  BeeUnologUt^  p.  119. 
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Mr.  BeckoMii  to-  vpeak  for  himself,  withoat  cortalliBeiit.    Mr.  Oordoa 
has  kindly  added  a  few  explanatory  BoCe8.^-£D.] 

On  Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon's  nrtude, "  Swedish  Chaarehes  and  Church  Offices,'' 
No.  LXXXVIIL  of  the  Eedenologist,  for  February^  18^2. 

Two  peoples  are  under  great  obligation  ta  the  highly  valued  anthcH'  of 
this  article :  the  Swedish,  whose  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political  life, 
together  with  the  theatre  for  the  same,  are  either  altogether  unknowa 
beyond  their  borders,  or  else  are  estimated  in  the  most  erroneous  man«^ 
ner,  owe  Mr.  Gordon  their  best  thanka  for  spreading  li^t  over  their 
•cdesiastieal  cireomatanoesy  and  in  particalar  in  Liturgical  matters,  or 
with  respect  to  their  pablic  and  private  Ghnrch-Servioes,  widi  greater 
acquaintance  with  the  sobject  than  any  other  foreign  writer :  and  the 
Bngiislit  £oT  whom  the  formal  essence  and  advance  of  the  Faith,  as  well 
within  as  without  Great  Britain's  widely  extended  limitSr  have  become 
important  objects  of  elucidation^  consideration  and  further  eztenabnr— 
will  with  especial  satisfisction  receive  the  dear  rays  of  light,  which  he 
has  allowed  to  fall  upaa  a  countryr  which  is  for  foreignera  in  general 
almost  a  perfect  terra  incogniia.  Friends  of  the  Swedish  Church  ou^^ 
to  rejoice,  that  the  matter  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  man,  whob 
during  a  residence  of  several  years  in  Sweden,  with  intimate  acquaint* 
ance,  as  well  with  its  language  and  literature  aa  with  its  nature  and 
external  relations,  has  with  peculiar  attention  followed  its  ecclesiasrical 
constitution,>nd  is  own^  of  ri^  materials  bearing  upon  the  same^  which 
he  weU  knows  how  to  use ;  and  forther,  entertaining  n  love  lor  the 
country  seldom  found  among  fordgneis,  and  a  church-feeling  warmer 
than  ia  usual  even  among  Bnglishmen.  These  latter  qnalitiea  oC  the 
author  of  the  article  have  however  by  no  means  hindered  him  from  in<* 
dicating  the  defects  he  supposes  he  has  met  with. 

Since  the  imo^iate  oocarion  for  the  article  on  Swedish  Chnffches 
and  the  Swedish  Divine  Service,  is  aa  interior  of  the  remarkable  chnrdi 
oi  Uabo,  near  Jdnkpping,  derived  from  the  artist  Mandelgren*a  Isage 
collection  of  drawings  from  these  churches,  one  or  two  remarks  shall 
be  made  in  passing  in  reference  to  this  building. 

In  the  absence  of  other  acquaintance  with  this  church,  than  what 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Ecclesiologist  and  from  "  An  Attempt  at  a 
Short  Description  of  the  Diocese  of  Skara,"  by  P.  E.  Landskog,  pub- 
lished at  Skara  in  1816,  the  reviewer  sent  the  engraving  with  the  de- 
scription of  it  to  the  pastor  of  the  congregation,  the  Rural  Dean  Magister 
F.  Hallenberg,  who  gave  as  his  general  opinion  respecting  the  former, 
that  the  fresh  and  animated  colouring  of  the  engraving  presents  a  better 
appearance  than  does  the  church  in  reality  with  its  dark  and  faded  eohurs 
in  red,  blue^  blacky  whitCt  4rc. 

With  respect  to  the  details  of  the  drawing,  some  mistakes  have  been 
committed.  Just  below  the  lower  range  of  inclosed  pews  on  each  side  of 
the  altar-picture  are  wanting  nine  small  pillars,  of  which  there  are  four 
on  the  left  and  five  on  the  right  side ;  it  appears  also  as  if  the  proportion 
has  not  been  well  preserved  in  the  pedestal  of  the  figure  of  Death  over 
the  pulpit's  sounding  board,  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn  somewhat 
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faiglier.  As  regnd*  the  deieription,  it  is  obaerred,  ^at^  the  etmiemeitt 
efthe  weUi  hemp  covered  with  ahinghe  pmntedred  (p.  31)  ia  iMccrreet : — - 
the  eohmr  ie  laid  on  the  actual  timber-walls^  which  are  not  even  made 
smooth^  hut  are  here  and  there  rough.  For  the  rest,  the  church  ie  certainly 
dsrk  and  diemal^  but  awaking  the  soul  to  a  solemn  eeriousness  both  by  its 
weommon  construction  and  its  paintings.  The  Sacristy,  which  is  placed 
St  the  eastern  gable,  is  dark,  damp,  and  as  cold  as  a  cellar.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  one  of  the  porches  near  the  Sacristy  is  a  room  separatedfrom 
the  ^lurch  by  a  wail,  which  is  to  this  day  denominated  the  «<  Confessional 
damber,"  and  is  umpainted.  As  to  the  church's  history,  the  following 
Ibs  been  communicated  as  being  found  on  the  roof  near  the  organ* 
gallery :  This  churchy  which  has  previously  been  a  cross-church,  was  built 
eut  to  the  west  (west  of  tbe  crossiog),  as  the  walls  now  stand,  in  the 
time  of  Dean  Brignolph  Lundeling  (not  of  Lund,  as  the  article  states,  p. 
81),  » 1680  (he  died  1693).  and  in  1723  the  Dean  Martin  8eth  ordered 
tkeeaetem  half  to  be  added  at  the  cost  and  with  the  means  of  the  congre* 
gstion,  that  it  should  be  adorned  with  a  new  roof  and  be  furnished  with 
pdpit^  altar-picture  and  chmrs.  At  another  point  may  be  read  likewise  i 
painted  1723.  The  strength  of  the  uncommonly  weH-seasoned  pine 
tuaber,  the  like  of  winch  is  scarcely  to  be  had  now,  appears  to  promise 
caduianoe  to  the  diurch  for  many  generations,  if  it  be  only  properly 
kept  up. 

After  tbe  account  of  the  age  and  architecture  of  the  churoh,  in  so  far 
as  acceaaihle  materials  rendered  this  passible,  the  principal  eubject  of  the 
article  commences  at  page  31,  and  consists  of  a  complete  description  of 
the  Swedzrti  Divine  Service ;  in  connection  with  which  are  given  not 
osiy  the  prayers  and  rubrics  occurring  in  the  Swedish  Church  Hand« 
book,  hut  alio  a  sketch  of  the  officiating  priest's  vestmenits,  as  well  as 
of  both  hia  and  the  congregation's  conduct  during  service,  as  also  of 
the  other  sacred  objects  of  the  same;  during  which  examination  Mr, 
Oordon  finds  occasion  sometimes  to  recnr  to  Habo  church,  and  lastly, 
to  duracterize  very  advantageously  and  justly  Mr.  Maadelgren's  merit, 
IB  having  preserved  for  futurity  the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  works 
of  art  atiil  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  Sweden ;  and  the  publication 
of  a  selection  of  which  he  wishes  might  meet  with  support,  as  well  in 
Sweden  £rc»n  the  government  as  in  England  from  the  public. 

ft  moat  be  allowed  tiiat  the  translations  made  from  the  Swedish 
Chufch  Hand-bod£  are  particularly  fiufthful,  and  testify  to  much  power 
over  both  languages.  Even  with  the  closest  comparison  it  would  be* 
difficult  to  discover  any  incorrectness  of  importance,  unless  what  may 
ntiier  be  termed  errors  of  the  pen  or  the  press  should  be  ao  considered, 
and  of  whieh  the  following  is  a  list. 

Page  34»  note  1. — Qob^  is  omitted  after  Thee  in  the  first  line: 
vbtteaa  all  before  sin  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  fourth.  Same 
page.  Note  b.-^And  is  required  before  Almighty  in  the  first  line,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  prayer  counsels  instead  of  counsel,  to  ensure  com- 
plete oorrectness. 

*  Tha  staleinait  in  the  artiole  here  objected  to  was  derived  from  a  Gommnnicatiou 
fron  the  artut  Meodelgrea.— G.  J.  R.  G. 

'  Tbe  word  God  did  not  oeqor  in  the  copy  of  the  Hand-book  aaed,  vix.(  iowth 
8to.  edition.    Stockhohn,  1830.— G.  J.  R.  G. 
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Page  36,  note  1,  line  4. — It  ought  to  stand :  0  Lord  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  the  All  Highest ;  and  in  the  next  following  prayer  the  words : 
to  thank  Thee  have  been  omitted  in  the  3rd  line  before /or  the  benefits. 

Page  39,  line  14. — The  ought  to  be  removed,  and  heart  become 
plural ;  in  note  %  instead  of  Death  being  repeated.  Departure  might 
have  been  used,  both  for  preserving  the  image  in  the  Swedish  and  to 
avoid  using  the  same  word  a  second  time.  Note  %  line  5»  ought  to 
have  hearts  instead  of  heart. 

Among  such  errors  of  pen  or  press,  however*  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded that  at  page  30»  note  2. — Floors  or  fiats  is  translated  bj 
waningar,^  which  is  used  only  for  dwelling- houses*  instead  of  Luktare^ 
which  is  used  for  churches.  The  words  (page  39) :  Prayer  for  the 
Lord's  Supper^  ought  to  be :  Prayer  for  the  partakers  of  the  Lord's 
Supper, 

The  remarks,  which  might  be  made  with  reference  to  descriptions 
and  opinions  given,  are*  although  numerous*  of  less  weight*  as  in 
general  they  relate  to  unimportant  points,  and  need  not  have  increased 
the  length  of  this  criticism*  were  it  not  that  the  well  known  love  of 
truth  and  exactitude  of  the  writer  of  the  article  seems  to  require  mi- 
nuteness even  in  small  things,  which  also  the  high  importance  of  the 
subject  demands.  Therefore  we  give  here,  as  we  believe*  a  complete 
list  of  the  small  mistakes  which  appear  in  the  article. 

1.  We  put  down  as  actual  mistakes  that*  at  page  3%  the  Alb 
(MessS'Skfortan)  is  said  to  have  sleeves  tightened  at  the  wrists,  which* 
if  it  occur,  must  be  an  unusual  exception,  since  the  sleeves  on  the  con- 
trary fall  wide  and  open  down  over  the  hands ;  that  this  vestment  has 
round  the  neck  a  collar  of  embroidery,  or  lace  and  embroidery  round  the 
bottom,  is  actually  the  case  in  one  or  two  churches*  but  is  far  from 
l>€ing  general ; — ^that,  on  the  same  page*  it  is  stated*  that  the  rich  mass 
vestments  are  only  worn  at  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  which  is  not 
correct*  for  they  ought  always  to  be  worn  by  priests  when  officiating  at 
the  altar,  even  on  those  Sundays  and  Holydays  when  the  Communion 
does  not  take  place*  in  particular  on  Festival^  days*  as  is  often  the 
case:  that  the  contrary  happens  not  seldom,  is  caused  by  a  blameable 
carelessness,  or  a  desire  of  saving  the  valuable  mass  vestments; — that* 
with  regard  to  the  description  of  the  great  seven-branched  candlestick  in 
the  mother-church  at  Stockholm,  (page  35)  it  is  of  brass  and  not  of  ebony 
and  silver,  of  which  on  the  other  hand,  the  triptych  in  the  same  church  is 
made; — that  the  chancel  screen^ is  not  so  unusual  as  is  stated  in  the  same 
page :  if  not  of  the  same  height  as  in  Habo  church*  it  may  be  observed  by 
visiting  several  of  the  older  Swedish  churches ; — that  (page  36)  we  have 
not  observed,  in  more  than  200  Swedish  churches  which  we  have  visited* 
that  a  small  book- board,  at  which  to  read  the  Confession,  is  commonly 

'  The  word  vfoninyar  (fl«ts)  and  not  Iditare  (galleries  in  charches)  wu  used  in 
the  Swedish  OonvenatioM  LeJficim,  from  which  the  notice  was  copied.— G.  J.  R.  6. 

'  Holiday t  are  Christinas  day,  S.  Stephen's  day.  The  Circumcision  (entitled  **  New 
rear's  day*'),  The  Kpiphany,  (called**  Thirteenth  day*'),  Easter  and  Whit  Monday, 
and  Holy  Thursday.  Festival  days  are  The  Annunciation  and  S.  John  Baptist's 
day,  and  are  of  a  secondary  rank.  The  only  other  holidays  of  the  Swedish  calendar 
are,  The  Transfiguration,  The  Purification,  S.  Michael's  and  All  Saints'  days :  but 
these  are  kept  on  the  next  following  Sundays. — G.  J.  R.  G. 

'  It  b  merely  stated  in  the  article,  that  the  writer  had  never  seen  such  a  fitting. — 
G.  J.  R.  G. 
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affixed  to  the  centre  of  the  altar  rails :  such  a  board  would  likewise  be 
in  the  waj  at  Commuoion ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  board,  which 
is  placed  below  within  the  altar  rails  for  the  convenience  of  the  priest  in 
imeeling  during  the  confession ; — that  the  words  which  occur  in  con- 
neetioQ  with  the  confession  on  the  same  page,  note  3,  (compare  page  43) 
and  which  are  considered  by  the  writer  as  an  absolution,  should  by  no 
meaoa  be  so  characterized,  since  they  have  the  distiact  form  of  a  prayer;^ 
—that  not  the  Gospei,  as  is  stated  page  37,  but  only  the  Epistle^  is  read 
noRT  from  the  altar,  although  directions  are  expected  without  delay  on 
this  matter  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  former  again,  and  thus  to  return  to 
the  practice  before  1811,  when  the  Church  Hand-book  now  in  force  was 
nactioned; — ^that  the  text  at  High  mass  is  never  taken  from  the  Epistle, 
aa  is  stated  page  38,  but  only  from  the  Gospel,  (the  texts  specially  or- 
dered for  prayer  days  may  sometimes  be  exceptions) ; — that  when  the 
priest  goes  up  to  the  pulpit  towards  the  close  of  the  pulpit-psalm  (com- 
pare page  38),  he  does  not  turn  to  the  altar  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sermon,  as  is  there  said,  but  towards  the  people ;  he  only  turns 
towards  the  altar  whilst  the  Loan's  prayer  is  said  the  first  time,  which 
is  done  silently  as  a  Secretum,  during  which  that  stillness  in  the  con- 
gregation occurs,  which  is  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph 
here  referred  to :  he  also  assumes  the  same  position  at  the  prayer  for 
the  communicants  (page  39,  note  3),  if  they  are  placed  in  the  chancel ; — 
that  the  gown  is  narrow,  as  is  stated  page  38,  is  not  the  case,  as  it  is 
on  the  contrary  wide,  and  should  in  fact  be  15  ells  (about  30  feet) 
n^und;  it  appears  narrow  at  a  distance,  because  the  priest  seldom  draws 
it  ronnd  him,  but  allows  it  during  service  to  hang  free  behind  him,  and 
when  not  officiating  carries  it  on  the  left  arm ;  nor  is  the  gown  of  silk  ge- 
nerally, but  of  woollen  stuff,  chiefly  of  camlet ;  it  is  only  Bishops,  Deans 
of  Cathedrals,  Professors  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  the  King's  First 
Chaplain,  and  the  ordinary  Royal  Chaplains  and  Incumbents  of  Stock- 
holm churches,  who  may  use  silk  gowns :  when  others  do  so,  as  for 
instance  other  members  of  Consistories  and  Regimental  Chaplains,  it  is 
only  an  abuse ;  that  the  words :  These  versicUs  are  repeated,  or  (page  41) 
OQght  to  be  removed,  because,  0  Lamb  of  God,  &c.,  in  three  verses,  is 
only  aung  once  without  repetition ; — that  the  figure  of  the  Redeemer 
appears  on  the  wafer  (as  is  stated  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page),  is 
notaniversal,  except  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country ; — that  we  are 
not  aware  of  there  being  any  rule,  by  which  persons  in  office  neglecting 
attendance  of  the  Holy  Supper  are  deprived  of  their  appointment,  as  is 
l^cchred  (p.  42),  and  if  any  old  ordinance  should  direct  such  discipline, 
itis  never  carried  into  effect; — that  a  psalm  is  not  sung,  as  is  said  (page 

*  Tltis  may  be  equally  asserted  of  the  daily  Form  of  the  British  Churches,  and  yet 
^  is  in  the  preceding  Rubric  termed  '*  The  Absolution  or  Remission  of  Sins." — 
0.  J.  R.  G. 

^  The  Rabric  here  is  not  very  clearly  expressed :  it  runs — '*  Then  is  read  or  sung 
^  one  of  the  texts  for  the  day*'  (meaning  the  Epistle  and  Gospel)  "  from  which  the 
^cnnrn  is  not  taken." — From  which  it  was  not  unnatural  to  deduce  the  rule  er- 
^A«mslj  given  in  the  article.  But  it  happens  in  more  than  one  instance  in  the 
Svediih  collection  of  Epistles  and  Gospels  from  the  concurrence  of  two  festivals  ou 
tlK  niae  day,  that  there  are  two  Epistles  and  two  Gospels,  and  it  is  to  such  cases  as 
t«8e  that  the  Rubric  applies. -G.  J.  R.  6. 
VOL.  XIV.  n 
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44).  but  read  after  the  absolotion  in  the  Shrift-service :  the  Church 
Hand-book  prescribes  the  latter;  but  at  the  same  time  if  the  whole 
Shrift-service  be  in  some  places  concluded  by  singing  a  psalm,  this 
custom,  although  not  ordered,  is  by  no  means  to  be  rejected; — that  the 
Shri/t'Service  does  not.  as  appears  in  the  same  page,  generally  take 
place  one  or  two  days  before  Communion:  in  the  country  it  must  be 
held  the  same  day  as  the  communion,  and  in  towns  alternately  on  the 
same  day  and  on  the  preceding  day ;  a  repetition  of  the  Shrift-service 
before  High  mass  is  neither  prescribed  nor  permitted:  if  in  a  town, 
when  the  public  Shrift-service  has  taken  place  on  Saturday,  an  addi- 
tional one  should  be  held  on  the  Sunday,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary 
exception,  occasioned  by  peculiarly  delicate  circumstances;^ — that  offer- 
ings^ on  the  altar  still  actually  occur  in  certain  country  places  in  the 
South  of  Sweden,  in  opposition  to  what  is  said  (page  42) ; — that  at  the 
prayer  for  the  sick  the  priest  commonly  adds  a  suitable  verse  out  of 
the  psalm  book:  that  to  use  in  place  of  this  private  compositions  (page 
39,  note  6).  is  as  unnecessary  as  unusual  and  improper;^ — ^and,  lastly, 
that  the  History  of  the  Passion  is  included  in  the  Church  Hand-book, 
as  stated  (page  44),  is  not  the  case,  whereas  it  is  placed  in  the  Psalm- 
book  after  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

2.  Statements,  which  appear  to  include  mistakes  or  might  be  misun- 
derstood :  The  priest  must  turn  towards  the  altar  and  with  his  face  to 
the  East  during  the  prayers  before  the  altar,  also  during  the  singing  of 
the  psalms  and  of  the  Kyrie,  and  when  he  sings  himself  Glory  be  to 
God  in  the  Highest,  which  likewise  is  gladly  used  by  priests  with  mu- 
sical powers,  in  as  complete  a  form  as  when  it  is  read,  and  therefore, 
not  only  the  first  line,  as  is  stated  (p.  37).  in  accordance  with  the  Church 
Hand-book.  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  position  of  the  priest  in 
the  drawing  of  Habo  church  does  not,  as  might  appear  from  page  31 « 
necessarily  point  out  the  moment  of  reading  the  words  of  Institution  of 
the  Supper. 

The  Swedish  Church  Hand-book,  the  alteration  of  which  had  long 
been  laboured  at  up  to  1809  (page  32),  received  April  12.  1810,  the 
Royal  sanction  to  be  used  in  public  Divine  Service,  commencing  froox 
December  1.  1811. 

In  general  there  are  not  three  Services  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  in 
Sweden  (page  33).     This  occurs  only  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in 

>  The  meaniog  of  the  article  was,  that  such  exceptional  service  was  only  allowed 
on  special  occasions. — G.  J.  R.  6. 

'  Sach  offerings  I  now  learn  are  far  from  nnusnal  especially  in  the  Southern  Dio- 
ceses,  and  are  always  made  with  some  special  purpose,  such  as  for  the  Incnmbent  of 
the  church,  for  providing  funds  for  the  university  education  of  young  men  intended  for 
the  priesthood,  and  who,  having  received  licence  from  the  Bishop  to  preach,  travel 
towards  college  from  church  to  church  with  this  object,  &c.  On  any  such  occasion, 
the  person  for  whom  the  offerings  are  designed,  stands  by  the  altar,  whilst  those  of 
the  congregation  who  desire  to  contribute  come  up  one  by  one  and  lay  their  offering 
on  the  comer  of  the  altar,  whilst  the  intended  recipient  of  the  bounty  bows  to  each, 
a^  he  or  she  approaches.  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  we  understand  by  the  word  '*  Offertory." — 6.  J.  R.  6. 

'  It  is  however  often  practised,  as,  for  instance,  on  occasion  of  the  late  publicly 
ordered  **  Thanksgivings"  on  the  death  of  Prince  Gustavus,  in  many  places. — 
6.  J.  R.  G. 
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Stockholm  only  in  six  of  the  largest  chnrches.  The  time  for  matins  is 
there  half-past  seven  a.m.,  and  for  evensong  fonr  p.m.,  and  not  about 
these  hours  (page  33). 

The  greater  festivals  and  the  prayer-days  are  celebrated  in  most 
towns  with  three  services;  hot  in  the  country  only  with  two.  Matins 
and  High  mass,  and  on  Good  Friday  with  High  mass  and  Evensong : 
except  on  those  days,  on  Sundays  and  lesser  festivals.  High  mass  only 
is  celebrated  in  country  churches. 

All  psalms  (hymns)  used  in  service  are  fixed  by  the  officiating  priest 
(p.  38). 

In  Sweden,  an  altar  standing  free  from  the  east  wall  with  a  passage 
behind  it  is  as  rare,^  as  to  have  a  crucifix  apon  it,  is  common  (p.  35). 
Not  always  (p.  35),  but  only  when  there  is  communion,  which  in  lesser 
parishes  in  the  country  only  occurs  every  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  Sunday, 
does  the  priest  bear  the  chalice  and  paten  to  the  altar.  The  custom  of 
receiving  the  Sacrament  fasting  and  after  previous  reconciliation  with 
the  nearest  associates  (p.  4^),  is  not  general'  for  whole  dioceses,  but 
more  as  a  private  use  among  certain  families. 

What  is  said  (p.  42)  about  priest*s  testimonials  (lines),  and  (p.  44) 
about  inscription  for  communion  appears  scarcely  clear,  and  might  be 
explained  more  exactly  in  the  following  manner: — 

£very  Swedish  man  or  woman,  who  is  fifteen  years  old,  is,  after  re- 
oeiving  instruction  in  Christianity  and  undergoing  public  examination 
therein,  confirmed  and  admitted  to  the  Holy  Supper,  after  which  he 
receives  a  priest's  testimonial,  declaring  the  amount  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  state  of  his  first  communion :  whenever  he  moves  to  another 
parish,  he  must  have  inscribed  on  this  testimonial  the  attestation  of  the 
pastor  from  whose  congregation  he  is  removing,  of  his  having  received 
ConDmunion,  if  it  shall  have  taken  place,  of  his  having  attended  family 
visitation,  and  of  his  good  conduct,  of  his  having  contracted  matrimony, 
any  hindrances  there  may  be  to  his  doing  so,  and  other  circumstances. 
This  priest's  testimonial  must  be  immediately  shown  to  the  pastor,  into 
whose  congregation  he  is  removing,  and  by  him  be  noted  in  the  church 
book,  and  the  said  pastor  retains  the  testimonial,  until  any  new  re- 
Doval,  except  in  Stockholm,  where  members  of  congregation  retain  the 
testimonials  themselves,  after  their  inscription  in  the  church  books. 
When  therefore  a  person,  who  is  thus  introduced  into  a  congregation 
{skrifwen,  written  in)  desires  to  attend  the  Loan's  Holy  Supper,  he  an- 
nouncea  this  previously  on  an  appointed  day  to  the  priest  (in  the  country 
eight,  and  in  Stockholm  two  days  before  Communion),  when  he  is  said  to 
be  mmamnced  or  written  down  for  Communion.  But  any  one  who,  although 
so  announced  or  written  down,  absents  himself  from  the  Shrift  service, 
which  precedes  the  Communion,  and  notwithstanding  this  comes  for- 
ward {unshrifted,  oskrifted,  as  it  is  called)  to  the  altar  and  receives 
the  Sacrament,  such  a  person  is  punished,  if  an  action  be  brought 
tgainst  him,  by  the  fine  amounting  in  English  money  to  1  /.  7s,  9d.  and 
public  church  penance  :  and  it  is  to  a  circumstance  of  this  nature,  that 
the  article  in  the  above  passage  refers. 

^  Every  cfanrch  I  visited  in  Gothland  was,  I  believe,  so  arranged. — O.  J.  R.  G. 
*  This  custom  is  universal  in  Gothland,  which  is  a  separate  Diocese,  and  I  have 
heard  of  it  daewbere^-^.  J.  R.  G. 
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From  all  that  is  said  (p.  33)  about  the  Swedish  paalm-book,  which  is 
for  the  rest  rightly  and  well  estimated,  it  would  appear  as  if  it  were 
affected  with  many  imperfections,  although  it  has  not  many  but  some 
erroneous  expressions,  which  may  appear  to  contain  Pelagianism  and 
Synergism,  and  which  must  in  a  short  time  be  struck  out  by  proper 
authority,  it  is  at  present  even  the  most  excellent  Church  Psalm-book 
in  Lutheran  congregations,  and  is  considered  to  be  so  even  by  foreign 
authors. 

3.  A  few  points  in  the  Common  Divine  Service  have  been  passed 
over,  as  (p.  39)  that  at  matins,  besides  the  first  psalm,  a  verse  also  is 
sung  as  an  introit  to  the  pulpit,  as  is  the  case  at  the  two  other  Services; 
that  (p.  39)  after  the  sermon  and  the  prayer  **  Praised  be  God,"  there 
should  also  be  read  the  prayer,  "  0  merciful  God,"  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  confession  (see  note  2,  p.  38) ; — that  the  Church 
Hand-book  contains  likewise  other  prayers  to  be  used  alternatively  from 
the  pulpit  and  after  communion,  although  such  alternation  is  not  com- 
monly resorted  to,  which  it  seems  ought  to  have  been  noted  (pp.  88  and 
40)  ; — that  the  collects  and  prayers  for  the  most  part,  and  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  almost  without  exception,  are  the  same  as  were  used  in 
Catholic  times  (compare  note  3,  p.  37) ; — ^lastly,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
that  in  consequence  of  now  lately  emitted  orders.  Royal  Proclamations 
and  those  of  other  authority  on  worldly  matters  are  not  read  until 
Divine  Service  is  completely  finished  (p.  39). 

From  the  above  it  may  be  perceived  what  great  difiiculties  present 
themselves  in  writing  with  perfect  accuracy  about  the  concerns  of  an- 
other country.  Since  Mr.  Gordon,  peculiarly  well  informed  about 
Sweden  and  its  church  matters,  and  furnished  with  the  requisite 
materials  and  all  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  has  found  it  pos- 
sible to  err  on  many,  alUiough  non-essential,  points,  it  ought  not  to 
excite  astonishment,  if  tourists  and  they  who  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves, after  only  cursory  glances,  to  account  for  Swedish  affairs,  should 
serve  up  to  the  public  the  most  extravagant  accounts.  The  article 
considered  by  us  contains  various  proofs  that  its  author  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  more  Swedish  Church  Law,  than  what  is  contained 
within  the  Church  E[and-book;  as  for  example,  p.  40,  with  reference 
to  the  renewed  silent  Consecration  of  the  Elements  of  the  Supper  to 
supply  their  deficiency :  p.  4%  with  respect  to  directions  for  Communion 
at  least  once  a  year,  &c.  In  several  places  the  author  has  thought  he 
finds  cause  for  dissatisfaction  with  and  complaint  about  Swedish  church 
ceremonies,  viz.:  at  pp.  31,  37,  38,  40,  4%  44,  and  particularly  p.  45. 
It  would  lead  us  much  too  far  to  advert  to  each  one  of  the  points  found 
fault  with,  and  in  so  far  as  was  possible  to  justify  the  Swedish  Church, — 
with  respect  to  one  or  two  matters,  the  remark  may  be  permitted,  that 
the  subject  has  been  considered  from  a  somewhat  strict  Anglican  point 
of  view.  But  by  the  side  of  this  blame  stand  (for  example  pp.  39, 45) 
some  favourable  opinions  regarding  the  said  Church,  for  which  we  in 
Sweden  owe  thanks  to  the  writer. 

With  respect  now,  lastly,  to  the  appreciation  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  of  various  matters  within  the  Swedish  Church,  as  being  related 
partly  to  Presbjrterianism  and  partly  to  Catholicism,  it  seems  to  us  that 
that  church  has  followed  the  Apostolical  injunction :  Prove  all  things ; 
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kold/agt  that  which  i$  good,  iThew.v.  21.  This  church  has  certainly 
separated  itself  from  Home  and  Popery,  but  not  from  Catholicity,  in  so 
fitf  as  that  is  not  opposed  to  Goo's  revealed  word.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  people  proceeded  here  to  all  the  extremes  of 
the  Reformed,  with  reference  to  public  worship,  although  in  carrying  it 
into  practice,  many  beautiful  customs  were  retained.  The  Swedish 
liturgies,  which  deiive  from  the  edition  of  Olaus  Petri  of  the  years 
1531,  1535,  and  1537,  commenced  with  the  editions  of  1541,  1548. 
and  1557,  to  resume  again  some  few  matters  that  had  been  thrown  out 
daring  the  zeal  of  the  Reformation.  The  last  review  of  181 1  manifests 
various  marks  of  the  spirit  of  that  age  in  a  certain  dryness  and  sapless- 
neaa ;  but  it  has  also,  particularly  at  the  last  Diet,  been  disapproved  of 
in  many  respects,  wherefore  its  revision,  which  will  probably  result  in 
a  somewhat  retrograde  direction,  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  a 
committee.  Thus  although  the  Swedish  Church  has  outwardly  much 
remaining,  which  owns  a  catholic  origin  and  would  not  willingly  re- 
nounce such,  still  we  are  of  opinion  that  with  respect  to  its  actual 
teaching,  and  this  is  after  all  the  chief  thing  in  our  Church,  it  stands  on 
a  completely  Biblical  or  Protestant,  and  not  on  a  Catholic  basis. 

We  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  treatment  by  the  highly 
▼alaed  author  of  this  article,  of  the  continuation  of  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  should  have  considered  that  we  acted  very  ill  and  had  com- 
pletely mistaken  his  elevated  mode  of  thought,  if,  by  these  remarks,  we 
should  induce  him  to  lay  down  a  peculiarly  able  pen,  and  to  alter  his 
annoonced  intention  of  following  up  his  subject  till  it  be  exhausted. 
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History  in  Ruins  ;  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Lady,  embodying  a  popular 
sketch  of  the  History  of  Architecture,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  styles  which  have  prevailed,  A  Hand-book  of  Architecture  for 
tie  unlearned.  By  Gbobob  GonwiK,  F.R.S.,  and  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Architects ;  Editor  of  the  "  Builder,"  and  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Art-Union  of  London.  With  Illustrations.  London : 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1853. 

Thu  little  work  yery  well  answers  to  its  title.  A  series  of  lively  letters 
which  appeared  in  our  contemporary  '*  The  Builder,'*  from  the  pen  of 
its  editor,  are  here  collected  in  a  pretty  volume,  and  will  certainly  give 
an  unlearned  reader  a  fair  view  of  the  outlines  of  the  study  of  Archi- 
tecture in  its  historical  aspect,  and  are  very  likely  to  lead  many  to  a 
fdrther  and  deeper  investigation  of  the  subject.     So  wide  a  subject 
cannot  be  treated  otherwise  than  superficially  on  so  small  a  scale.    Mr. 
Godwin  devotes  perhaps  too  much  of  his  narrow  space  to  the  very  ear- 
liest historical  records — to  the  Biblical  notices  of  architecture,  to  Stone- 
henge.  Cromlechs,  Babylon,  Solomon's  temple,  and  Egypt.    The  Go- 
thic styles  in  consequence  are  very  briefly  sketched,  and  persons  who 
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open  this  ▼olame  for  a  practical  purpose  with  reference  to  onr  present 
wants  as  to  religious  architecture,  will  be  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
Still  no  portion  of  the  historical  summary  is  altogether  omitted,  and 
the  work  will,  we  hope,  answer  its  author's  purpose  of  spreading  far 
and  wide  some  amount  of  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  architectural  science,  in  which  we  all  have  so  much  concern  and  in 
which  we  all  ought  to  take  so  great  an  interest. 

Mr.  Godwin  dwells  much  in  these  letters  on  the  importance  of  giving 
to  every  one  now-a-days  some  amount  of  art-education ;  and  it  is  this 
eiccellent  aim  which  guides  him  in  his  able  management  of  our  con- 
temporary journal.  We  extract  one  or  two  passages  bearing  on  this 
subject. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  OTer-esti- 
mate  the  injurious  effect  produced  by  one  monument  of  ill  taste,  or  to  say 
how  long  it  may  retard  the  advance  of  a  people  towards  excellence  in  this 
respect.  In  order  to  avoid  such  errorsi,  the  people  themselves  must  be  in- 
structed, and  be  made  judses  of  what  is  excellent ;  and  most  earnestly  would 
I  advocate  all  measures  calcnlated  to  advance  this  object— universal  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  free  admission  to  pubhc  monuments  and  works  of  genius^ 
encouragement  to  obvious  talent,  the  erection  of  fine  structures,  and  the 
adornment  of  our  buildings  with  productions  of  art.  Too  long  were  such 
sources  of  true  pleasure  kept  closed  against  the  people,  and  too  often  have 
they  been  reproached  for  not  excelling  in  a  race  while  the  means  of  progress 
were  actually  denied  them.'* — p.  33. 

And/  again,  there  is  much  truth  in  what  follows,  in  his  letter  oa 
Greek  Art. 

"  When  the  Parthenon  was  raised,  the  taste  of  the  Athenian  populace  was 
cultivated  to  an  extraonlinary  degree ;  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  philo- 
sophy and  Art  were  studied  by  all,  and  contributed  to  the  every-day  enjoy- 
ments of  the  multitude.  Desire  for  glory  was  the  leading  motive  in  the 
Athenian  mind  ;  to  decorate  their  city,  and  render  it  the  '  Greece  of  Greece,' 
as  it  has  been  termed,  became  a  passion.  Art  can  scarcely  take  a  high  place 
until  the  people  themselves  are  prepared  to  receive  and  appreciate  it.  If  their 
knowledge  oi  it  be  extended,  and  a  love  for  it  induced,  its  efforts  will  neces- 
sarily advance.  When  Aristotle  said,  ineorreetlv  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
common  people  are  the  most  exquisite  judges  of  whatever  is  graceful  or  sab- 
lime  in  art,  be  spoke  (observes  Bulwer)  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Athenians, 
who  were  a  special  case.  When  this  is  really  the  fact,  (and  to  this  end,  if  we 
wish  to  elevate  the  arts,  our  endeavours  should  tend,)  then  of  course  medio- 
crity will  cease  to  be  applauded,  and  the  efforts  of  genius  will  be  appreciated, 
and  led  into  the  right  path."— p.  84. 

We  quote  another  passage,  somewhat  to  the  same  effect,  as  being 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  tone  and  spirit  of  our  contemporary 
journal.  Mr.  Godwin  is  speaking  of  an  ancient  Greek  house  having 
often  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  or  a  bust  of  Hermes,  before  it. 

"  I  could  almost  wish  that  there  was  a  memorial  of  the  mythie  Apollo  be- 
fore every  home  to-day  :  Apollo,  always  youthful, — Apollo,  the  representa« 
tive  of  music,  and  eloquence,  and  poetry  !  What  do  we  find  in  too  many  of 
our  houses  ?  Not  a  picture,  not  '  a  thing  of  beauty '  of  any  description : 
often  not  a  thought  of  it.  Even  where  thrift  and  carefulness  reign,  there 
sometimes  shines  no  joy ;  and  the  daybound  spirit  never  reaches  its  right 
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fleratioo ;  the  occupants  groan  instead  of  living.  Bnt  there  is  a  Bible  on  the 
window-sill,  you  will  say,  we  want  not  Apollo.  True  ;  we  have  deeper  con- 
aolstion,  purer  teaching,  higher  incitement  than  the  poor,  dark  Greek ;  but 
The  Book  scarcely  requires  white  cielings,  drab  walls,  and  bare,  gloomy 
looks,  constant  care ;  lamentations  for  ills  which  are  not,  and  never  may  be ; 
thoogbu  only  for  the  animal  life ;  a  shutting  out  of  the  light,  and  refusal  to 
be  joyoas.  If  you  do  not  know  of  such  houses,  you  are  lucky  in  your  friends, 
let  us  try  and  induce  them  to  put  up  Apollo  in  the  court-yard."-^ p.  94. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Godwin  speaking  boldly  about  Greek  poly- 
chromy,  (p.  100)  where  he  argues  well  in  behalf  of  what  has  been 
called  meretricious  colouring  ;  and  again,  when  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  modern  church  decoration,  he  observes  : 

"There  is  at  this  time  a  disposition  to  introduce  paintings  into  churches, 
tnd  certainly  means  of  encouraging  the  higher  branches  of  art  are  much 
needed.  About  seventy  yean  ago  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  West,  Barry,  Dance, 
Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Kaulfman  offered  to  adorn  the  interior  of  S.  Paul's 
athedral  with  paintings,  with  the  view  of  convincing  the  public  of  the  im- 
provement in  our  sacred  buildings  which  might  be  effected  by  this  means,  and 
to  of  obtaining  an  opening  for  the  encouragement  of  British  art.  The  Arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  could  not  be  induced  to 
entertain  the  proposition,  on  the  ground  tliat  it  savoured  of  popery,  and  the 
iiles  was  abandoned  in  consequence.  A  similar  offer  at  this  time  would  pro- 
bably be  better  received.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  urge  upon  you  that  all  are 
inteiested  in  advancing  the  fine  arts.  Apart  from  their  great  general  power  over 
mind  and  manners,  by  the  warrior  and  statesman  they  are  seen  to  be  the 
Beans  of  perpetuating  worthily  their  deeds  and  memory ;  by  the  author,  the 
only  expounder  of  his  ideas  with  universal  significance ;  and  by  the  Christian 
the  most  powerful  illustrator  and  exponent  of  the  truth.  As  affecting  our 
commercial  relations,  too,  the  promotion  of  taste  is  nationally  important. 
Improvement  in  this  respect  among  our  operatives  would  remove  a  great  dis- 
■dvsntage  under  which  we  now  labour,  as  compared  with  foreign  manufac- 
tuers.  By  the  power  of  art,  that  which  is  evanescent  and  fleeting  is  arrested 
•nd  made  permanent,  to  minister  constantly  to  our  deUpht  and  improvement ; 
from  her  works  we  have  obtained  some  of  our  most  distinct  impressions  of  the 
psst,  our  best  knowledge  of  things  remote ;  moreover,  as  I  have  again  and 
tgaio  urged  in  many  quarters,  admiration  of  what  is  beautiful  is  not  far  from 
iilffliration  of  what  is  good." — p.  157' 

There  is  very  little  from  which  we  should  dissent  in  Mr.  Godwin's 
general  statements.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say,  as  he  does,  that  the 
churches  of  the  Rhine  are  the  "  noblest  results  "  of  the  Lombard  archi- 
tectural movement  (p.  131).  As  to  the  Pointed  styles  the  old  nomen- 
clature is  used  in  these  letters,  though  Mr.  Sharpe*8  divisions  and 
Dunes  are  mentioned  with  commendation. 

We  notice,  for  the  sake  of  correction  in  another  edition,  a  slight 
ciTor  on  p.  78,  where  Psstum  is  said  to  be  in  Sicily  ;  and  another  in 
p.  127,  where  one  of  the  architects  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  is 
csUed  Anthemius  of  Tbrales,  instead  of  Tralles.  We  are  glad  to  re- 
commend this  little  volume  as  an  introduction  to  Blcxam  ;  and,  as  we 
^  above,  it  may  lead  many  to  consult  the  standard  works  of  Hope 
*od  Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman.  The  woodcut  illustrations  are  less  numerous 
^n  we  should  have  expected  from  the  almost  unexampled  resources  in 
^  respect  of  the  author. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Wb  may  date  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  •  the  popularizing  of 
many  of  those  important  canons  and  principles  of  Art,  which  as  well  in 
their  universal  application  as, — (and  this  more  especially) — in  their  par- 
ticular application  to  the  mistreps-art.  Architecture,  and  all  the  sub- 
ordinate arts  that  have  to  do  with  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  it  has 
heen  for  the  eleven  years  of  our  existence  the  object  of  the  Ecclesiologist 
to  maintain.  We  do  not  wish  to  take  more  credit  to  ourselves  than  is 
our  due,  and  we  do  not  forget  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  had  many  active 
fellow-labourers,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  all  such  general  movements 
as  our  sesthetical  revival,  and  as.  especially,  the  great  religious  movement 
of  our  time,  come  into  being,  one  knows  not  how, — simultaneously, 
and  in  many  diflPerent  places,  more  from  a  general  stirring  of  men's 
minds  than  from  any  one  localized  source.  It  is  certain  at  least  that, 
wherever  or  whenever  the  first  spark  may  be  struck,  men's  minds  must 
he  very  generally  prepared  beforehand  to  receive  the  new  light,  or  it 
will  not  spread  far.  All  we  claim  therefore  is  the  credit  of  having  heen 
among  the  first  to  contend  against  many  opponents  for  important  artistic 
principles,  which  now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  almost  universally 
accepted.  In  this  spirit  we  welcomed  the  Great  Exhibition,  at  its  first 
announcement,  and  in  the  great  triumph  of  its  actual  achievement. 
And  in  the  same  spirit  we  wish  to  express  our  great  satisfaction  at  the 
last  steps  taken  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  appropriating  the  sur- 
plus of  their  funds  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  site  of  what  may  be 
called  an  University  of  Art  and  Industry.  The  great  practical  lesson 
taught  by  the  Exhibition  was  this ;  that  no  amount  of  mechanical  skill, 
no  expenditure  of  capital  or  energy  or  labour  in  execution,  can  make  up 
for  the  want  of  attention  to  the  laws  of  fitness,  reality  and  beauty  in 
the  design.  When  the  products  of  English  art  and  industry  were  com- 
pared  with  those  of  other  nations  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  became 
plain  to  all,  which  had  before  been  too  much  doubted  by  the  majority, 
that  our  countrymen  were  inferior  to  most  of  their  competitors,  not  in 
material  excellence,  but  in  all  that  has  to  do  with  taste  and  truth  and 
fancy  in  design.  It  was  thus  seen  not  only  that  our  workmen  were 
deficient  in  artistic  training ;  but,  also,  that  the  public  itself  required  to 
be  educated  in  the  principles  of  art.  Were  the  standard  of  taste  higher 
in  the  case  of  the  patrons  of  art  and  industry,  the  result  would  be  that 
higher  excellence  in  the  products  of  art  and  industry  would  be  demanded 
and  be  attained.  Both  the  public  and  the  artists  are  in  fault  when  mean 
and  vulgar  design,  and  unfit  and  incongruous  combinations,  and  mis- 
taken use  of  materials  and  resources,  and  debased  and  unreal  orna- 
mentation, are  tolerated  on  the  one  hand  and  produced  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  most  happy  circumstance  that  we  now  see  able  and  vigorous 
endeavours  made  to  find  a  remedy  for  our  sesthetical  short-comings.  Not 
to  speak  now  of  the  prospect  of  having  within  a  few  years  a  real  Aft 
University  inaugurated  on  the  valuable  site  at  Kensington,  which  has 
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been  purchased  jointly  by  the  Government  and  the  Royal  Commis- 

nonerB,  the  Mueeum  and  Lectures  at  Marlborough  House  oflFer  in  the 

mean  time  great  facilities  for  the  practical  study  of  the  principles  of 

ut.^    And  it  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  efforts  of  the  ma- 

Bsgen  of  this  educational  scheme  appear  to  be  well  seconded  by  the 

good  dispositions  of  the  numbers,  both  of  artist- workmen  and  of  the 

poblic,  who  have  already,  whether  for  real  study  or  for  mere  general 

information,  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  now  offered.     The 

two  superintendents,  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Redgrave,  whose  lectures  have 

lieen  published,  deserve  our  best  thanks  for  the  admirable  way  in  which 

tbey  have  treated  their  subjects.    The  principle  is  undeniably  sound 

that  if  such  an  institution  is  to  work  healthily, — at  least  in  this  coun* 

trj, — it  must  be  to  a  considerable  extent  voluntary  and  self-supporting, 

aided  merely  by  the  State,  but  not  wholly  dependent  upon  it.    Nothing 

<^  be  more  encouraging,  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  that  the  right 

time  is  come  for  such  efforts,  than  the  fact  that  the  classes,  for  whose 

special  benefit  they  are  designed,  are  ready  and  willing  to  make  use 

of  the  educational  opportunities  now  afforded.    We  hope  earnestly 

that  our  own  anticipations,  bright  though  they  be,  may  be  more  than 

^ized ;  and  that  by  the  time  the  Kensington  University  is  ready  to 

Kceive  the  various  schools  of  art  and  science  which  are  there  to  be 

domesticated,  there  may  be  crowds  of  qualified  students  to  make  use  of 

iti  moseum,  libraries,  galleries,  laboratories,  and  lecture  rooow.     We 

helieve  that  it  will  then  be  seen  that,  with  proper  sesthetical  education, 

ov  own  artists  and  artist- workmen  will  not  be  inferior  to  diose  of 

other  countries  who  have  long  enjoyed,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 

those  advantag;e8  now  proposed  to  be  made  accessible  for  the  first  time 

ia  this  country. 

After  these  general  remark?,  we  may  go  on  to  speak  of  an  unpre- 
tending effort  in  the  same  direction,  in  which  we  have  always  felt  much 
interest,  and  which  (we  are  happy  to  learn)  is  in  a  fair  way  to  prove 
^  useful  and  successful.  We  allude  to  the  Arehitectural  Museum 
^d  School  of  Art,  established  a  short  time  since  in  Canon  Row,  Par- 
Kament  Street.  Westminster.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  have 
from  time  to  time  noticed  this  undertaking  in  our  pages ;  and  an  in- 
teresting letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  G.  6.  Scott,  the  present  Trea- 
*ver  and  Secretary,  appeared  in  our  last  volume.  It  was  Mr.  C.  Bruce 
Allen  who  was  one  of  the  first  originators  of  the  scheme,  and  this  gen- 
tleman is  now,  very  properly,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  already  in 
eottrse  of  formation.  Our  own  society  has  transferred  to  this  museum 
^tever  casts  or  models  were  in  its  possession ;  and  it  is  proposed 
oefore  long  to  entrust  the  books  and  plates  of  the  society  to  the  same 
•^ag,  in  the  hope  of  their  being  much  more  usefully  employed  in  a 
practical  school  of  art  than  in  our  own  rooms. 

Tbt  Iftte  Mr.  Pagin  was  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  select  specimens 
^^  the  Ciystsl  Pskioe  to  form  the  nocleus  of  the  Museam  now  at  Marlborough 
r^^*^  ^«  well  remember  his  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion.  No  one  would  more 
■'livtilyhave  welcomed  the  presrat  movement,  or  have  aided  it  more  efficiently,  than 
^  wiscmed  architect,  had  his  life  and  intellect  been  spared.  It  is  only  fiur  to  pay 
Wi  trihote  to  h|s  memory,  when  speaking  of  this  subject. 

▼01,  xjy.  B 
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The  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  sixteen 
architects  besides  the  curator.  The  list  comprises  the  names  of  Messrs. 
C.  Barry,  R.  Brandon,  R.  C.  Carpenter,  R.  D.  Chantrell,  E.  Christian, 
J.  Clarke,  H.  Clutton,  B.  Ferrey.  J.  Gibson,  G.  Godwin,  P.  C.  Hard- 
wick,  H.  £.  Kendall,  J.  L.  Pearson,  F.  C.  Penrose,  G.  G.  Scott,  and 
T.  H.  Wyatt.  An  interesting  circular  has  been  issued,  which  we  gladly 
reprint,  as  giving  full  information  as  to  the  ends  contemplated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Museum,  and  pointing  out  how  the  institution  may  be 
aided  by  annual  subscriptions  or  by  the  donation  of  casts.  We  strongly 
recommend  this  practical  scheme  to  the  good  wishes  and  the  subscrip* 
tions  of  our  readers.  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph,  and  Co.,  of  43, 
Charing  Cross,  are  the  bankers. 

"THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM,  CANON  ROW,  PARLIAMENT 

STREET,  WESTMINSTER 

'*SiR, — The  Committee  for  the  formation  of  an  Architectural  Museum  beg 
to  solicit  your  co-operation  in  carrying  out  this  important  object. 

"  Every  one  who  has  been  practically  engaged  in  Architecture,  and  more 
especially  in  the  revival  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  must  have  felt  the  need 
of  a  collection  of  Casts  from  the  best  ancient  works  of  ornamental  Sculpture, 
Statues,  and  other  objects  not  capable  of  being  readily  or  sufficiently  repre- 
sented by  drawings. 

"  Even  if  an  Architect  can  spare  time  for  frequently  travelling  from  one 
monument  of  ancient  Art  to  another,  which  none  of  us  can  do  to  such  an  extent 
as  we  ought,  he  still  needs,  when  at  home,  the  aid  of  casts  to  recall  the  richer 
portions  of  the  details  to  his  memory,  and  he  needs  them  to  be  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  compare  the  corresponding  features  of  the 
different  works  he  has  visited.  This  necessity  is  also  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact,  that  the  majority  of  objects  which  an  Architect  has  ordinarily  before  his 
eyes,  are  calculated  to  corrupt  bis  taste  and  to  deaden  his  feelings,  so  that 
good  taste  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  Art,  are  onlv  to  be  obtained  by  some 
stimulant  constantly  at  hand,  to  compensate  for  ana  correct  the  effect  of  these 
adverse  agents. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  nature  is  the  true  refuge  from  the  chilling  effects  of 
bad  and  degenerate  Art,  and  we  trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  she  will  be 
more  constantly  treated  as  such ;  but  she  has  been  so  long  neglected,  that  we 
want  the  example  of  better  times  really  to  show  us  how  to  use  her.  At  Co- 
logne cathedral,  for  instance,  they  compose  their  ornamental  foliage  by  joint 
reference  to  casts  from  ancient  carving  and  casts  from  natural  leaves :  the 
manner  in  which  they  thus  learn  to  use  natural  objects  with  such  convention* 
alities  as  are  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  their  situations  and  to  the  material 
made  use  of,  is  really  most  .cheering. 

"  If,  however,  such  a  collection  as  that  which  we  advocate  is  necessary  to 
Architects,  who  have  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  original  works,  how 
much  more  is  it  necessary  to  the  workman  who  has  no  such  opportunity,  and 
is  nevertheless  expected  to  produce  works  in  the  same  spirit  as  those  which  he 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen,  and  who  is  held  up  to  scorn  if  his  works  fall  short  in 
merit  of  those  of  artists  of  the  best  times. 

"  It  is  only  by  familiarizing  their  eyes  and  their  minds  to  the  finest  works 
that  any  real  improvement  in  the  taste  of  our  carvers  and  decorators  can  be 
expected.  A  workman  cannot  however  afford  the  loss  of  time  and  wages, 
much  less  the  actual  outlay,  requisite  to  visiting  ancient  works,  unless  dose  at 
band ;  and  employers  will  very  rarely  aid  him  in  doing  so.  Even  if  this  were 
always  practicable,  we  should  still  consider  the  Museum  of  Casts  a  necessary 
adjunct,  for  the  same  reasons  which  we  have  for  its  being  so  to  an  Architects 
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The  work  m  Ui  piaee,  will  undoubtedly  inipire  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  will 
show  the  fitness  of  ornmment  to  its  position,  but  the  collection  of  casts  is  after 
all  the  object  for  constant  reference  and  study,  the  continual  reminder  of  what 
has  been  seen  in  ntu^  but  cannot  be  visited  again.  It  would,  however,  be  onr 
with  to  add  to  such  a  Museum,  a  large  collection  of  Casts  from  Natural  Fo- 
liage :  nature  containing  the  first  principles  upon  which,  though  not  rejecting 
msonable  eonventionalism,  we  must  ever  be  falling  back. 

**  The  great  difficulty  to  be  met  in  the  formation  of  such  a  Museum  arises 
from  the  extent  and  costliness  of  premises  necessary  for  the  object,  particularly 
if  in  a  central  position.  We  have  however  resolved  to  make  a  beginning,  how- 
erer  humble,  and  have  taken  two  or  three  rooms  in  Canon  Row,  approached 
from  Parliament  Street.  The  rooms  are  of  a  very  rough  description,  but  they 
bate  this  recommendation,  that  they  will  hold  a  great  many  Casts,  and  are 
capable  of  periodical  extension,  by  taking  additional  rooms,  as  onr  income  and 
oat  eoUection  increases.  Our  present  object  is  to  secure  widely  extended 
ispport,  both  by  annual  subscriptions  antl  by  donations  of  casts.  When  we 
obcsin  funds  sufficient,  we  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  Casts  from  abroad. 

*'  We  have  already  received  numerous  donations  of  very  beautiful  Casts,  of 
which  a  list  will  be  sent  to  the  Subscribers,^  and  many  others  are  promised, 
among  which  are  some  noble  specimens  from  Venice  which  have  been  kindly 
promised  by  Mr.  Ruskin ;  and  we  earnestly  beg  contributions  or  loans  of  Casts, 
Specimens,  &c.,  as  well  as  lists  of  annual  subscribers. 

**  On  the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  depends  the  whole  success  of  the 
project,  and  we  wish  it  to  be  remembered,  that  the  benefit  to  each  subscriber 
increases  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  aubscribers  we  can  obtain,  as 
with  the  increase  of  suoscriptions  we  shall  constantlv  extend  our  premises  and 
nor  eoUection,  and  the  moment  our  funds  will  enable  us  to  do  so,  we  shall  em- 
ploy agents  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  obtain  for  us  Casts  from  the  finest 
monoments  of  Art  of  different  sges  and  countries. 

**  The  existence  too  of  this  Museum  will  add  interest  to  our  Architectural 
tonrs,  during  which  we  may  always  be  noting  down  specimens  of  which  we 
wonld  wish  to  add  casts  to  our  Museum,  and  in  many  cases  where  we  wish  to 
obtain  them  more  immediately  for  our  own  use,  but  are  deterred  by  the  cost, 
the  difficulty  may  be  met  by  grants  t n  aid  from  the  society,  on  condition  of  the 
caats  being  finally  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

*'  By  such  means,  added  to  direct  contributions  of  casts  and  annual  snb« 
Kriptions,  it  is  hoped,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  ^ears,  such  a  collection  may 
he  made  as  will  supply  a  want  under  which  Architecture  in  this  country  has 
long  laboured,  and  that  eventually  it  will  become  a  National  Collection. 
**  Earnestly  begging  your  kind  co-operation,  I  remain  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  O.  Gilbert  Scott, 
"  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  pro  tern, 

'*  %*  The  usual  annual  subscription  from  Architects,  Builders,  Sculptors, 
^•1  is  a  guinea,  or  two  guineas;  from  younger  Architects,  Students,  or  from 
Carrers  or  other  Artist-Workmen,  smaller  subscriptions,  as  may  be  n\ost  con- 
venient to  them.  It  is  however  hoped  that  lovers  of  Art,  though  non-pro- 
^<cWDal,  will  aid  in  carrying  out  this  most  important  object." 

To  the  information  contained  in  the  above  document  we  are  enabled 
to  add,  that  some  of  Mr.  Raskin's  casts  from  Venice  are  already  depo- 

**^  Among  those  gentlemen  who  have  already  contributed  specimens,  are  Pro* 
^""or  Cockerdl,  R.A. ;  Messrs.  Scoles,  Scott,  Verrey,  Clutton,  Pearson,  Nash, 
Borgo,  Billing,  Digweed,  S.  Candy,  White,  Richardson,  Hakewell,  and  the  Eccle- 
^^pcal  Society ;  and  contributions  have  also  been  promised  by  Messrs.  Hardwick, 
v^yatt,  Clarke,  R.  Brandon  and  others." 
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sited  ill  the  Museum ;  and  that  Mr.  Scott  is  eollectiAg  casts  from  Li<i- 
coin  Cathedral,  beginning  vitfa  the  celebrated  angels  from  the  attgels' 
choir.  It  will  be  seen  that  funds  are  quite  necessary  at  starting  to 
enable  the  committee  to  obtain  by  purchase  casts  of  foreign*  or  home 
examples  when  needed.  It  is  hoped,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
current  expenses  will  be  defrayed  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  persons 
actually  using  the  Museum ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Art- School  will 
be  practically  self-supporting*  like  the  Schools  at  Marlborough  House. 
But  as  there  is  no  Government  help, — (as  yet  at  least*  for  surely  it 
might  well  be  solicited,  and  could  scarcely  be  refused,  after  what  hits 
been  done  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  subordinate  arts) — the 
aid  of  amateurs  aud  of  all  lovers  of  architecture,  especially  of  the  national 
Pointed  styles,  is  needed  to  give  the  Museum  a  fjAur  start.  We  hope 
the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Builder  for 
January  8,  is  a  notice  of  the  gratifying  growth  of  this  Museum.  The 
Editor  expresses  a  hope,  in  which  we  join,  that  Sir  Charles  Barry  will 
enrich  the  collection  with  some  of  the  numerous  casts  of  ancient  ex- 
amples taken  during  the  progress  of  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster. 
It  appears  further  that  there  are  already  fourteen  pupils  in  the  school 
of  art  attached  to  the  Museum  under  the  care  of  the  Curator. 
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It  may  be  satisfactory  to  some  of  our  members  to  read  the  minutes  of 
the  Committee  Meeting,  in  which  the  Motett  Society  was  incorporated 
into  the  Ecclesiological.     We  print  them  in  the  present  number  of  our 
periodical,  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  in  the  hope  that  many  of  our  readers 
may  be  induced  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  efforts  now  making 
by  the  committee  to  restore  the  practice  of  the  Palestrina  school  of 
music,  together  with  that  of  the  ancient  Gregorian  song  with  which  it 
is  so  intimately  connected.  Arrangements  of  a  temporary  kind  have  been 
made  with  the  S.  Barna'bas  Choral  Society,  for  holding  practice- meet- 
ings once  a  fortnight,  to  which  persons  capable  of  singing  part-music, 
and  who  take  an  interest  in  real  Church  music,  are  invited  to  seek  ad* 
mission  by  applying  to  the  secretary  for  musical  matters,  the  Uev. 
Thomas  Helmore,  1,  Onslow  Square,  Brompton.     The  music  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  efficiently  reformed,  without  great  personal  exertions 
on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  improve  it.     It  is  therefore  with 
great  earnestness  that  we  press  upon  all  our  members  who  are  interested 
in  Church  music,  both  to  give  their  own  zealous  co-operation  to  the 
present  choir,  and  to  induce  others  duly  qualified  to  offer  their  assist- 
ance.    The  time  has  happily  passed  by  when  persons  were  ashamed 
to  be    heard  joining  their  voices  with    one    accord  in  the    music 
of  the  Church :  it  is  not  the  vnll  so  much  as  the  power  that  is  now 
wanting.      Many  who  have  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the 
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acqainmeat  of  nmBkal  skUL  Ho  longer  feel  iatitfied  that  so  admtraUe 
a  ^  should  ranain  answactified  and  unblessed » by  being  offered  merely 
OB  the  shrine  of  vanity  and  fashion ;  and  many  are  beginning  to  wish 
for  the  means  of  maloBg  it  more  available  to  Churoh  purposes.  The 
aieetingt  for  practice  of  Church  music,  both  piain  and  figurate^  in 
■S.  Barnabas'  schools,  present  an  opportunity  which  aQ  who  can  should 
a? til  themselves  of,  for  improving  both  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  species 
of  music  which  is«  by  all  competent  judges,  admitted  to  be  the  most 
toUime,  and  best  sotted  to  the  nature  of  Divine  worship.  Four 
neeCings  have  already  been  held,  and  were  well  attended,  especially  by 
the  new  membera  of  the  dioir ;  the  next  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
ereoiogs ;  Feb.  %  and  16 ;  March  %  and  16,  immediately  after  the  7 
p.iD.  evensong.  After  Eastdr  it  will  be  open  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  the  choir,  whether  the  general  convenience  would  be 
better  consulted  by  holding  our  meetings  elsewhere,  or  on  any  other 
evening  in  th«  week. 

It  most  foe  understood  that  these  meetings  are  strictly  practising- 
sieetings,  and  are  only  preparatory  to  other  genend  music-meetings  of 
tile  Bcdeaiological  Society  and  their  friends,  of  which  due  notice  will 
be  given.  No  great  advance  in  this  direction  can,  however,  be  made, 
naleis  a  competent  number  of  hard-working  members  can  be  g^t  to 
meet  regukarfy,  without  such  an  expenditure  for  the  hire  of  singers  as 
is  andesirable.  both  on  eeonomical  grounds,  and  as  less  conducive  to 
tike  genend  spread  of  eccleaiastioal  taste  and  skill  in  this  most  important 
department  of  Christian  art. 

Two  societies,  numbering  each  upwards  of  five  hundred  members, 
have  for  soma  years  been  aotivdy  engaged,  much  to  their  own  improve- 
ittat,  and  tha  general  progress  of  musiod  taste,  in  the  practice  and 
performance  of  the  Oratorio.     Mr.  HuUah  has,  with  indefatigable  zeal 
end  eminent  avccess,  trained  hundreds  of  persons,  who  otherwise  would 
sever  have  sung  at  all,  in  the  practice  of  various  kinds  of  music,  both 
tiered  and  secular.    The  training  colleges  of  the  National  Society 
hare  all  done  that  they  could,  in  their  several  places  and  degrees, 
towards  a  general  improvement  in  popular  singing.    The  Motett  So- 
ciety aided  the  genend  movement  in  a  Church  direction,  by  its  putn 
lications,  and  its  too  often  intermitted  meetings.    It  remains,  however, 
as  an  agemimm^ — a  thing  not  yet  accomplished, — to  form  a  band  of 
numeriMl  strength  and  practical  skill  equal  to  the  developement  in  the 
i^hsreh  itself  of  the  full  grandeur  of  ritual  music,  and  the  sublimity  of 
tbe  liturgy  and  offices  when  duly  performed,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
bearty  worship,  and  all  the  devotion  of  skill  and  talent,  which  ought  to 
be  found  at  least  in  the  worship  of  churches  in  cities  and  in  large  towns. 
Mosicsl  skill  is  doubtiess  increasing,  and  therefore  needs  direction, 
e&ooaragement,  and  absorption  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed)  into  the 
pnetioal  and  every-day  working  of  the  Church. 

Some  one  model  which  we  could  regard  as  perfect  in  design,  and 
deflectable  in  execution,  (so  far  at  least  as  human  infirmity  might  allow) 
voold  do  more  good  than  volumes  of  elaborate  discussion,  or  thousancb 
^  exhortations  from  the  pulpit  or  the  lecturer^s  platform.  Soch  (as 
vaastatedin  the  dfoular  of  August,  1852)  is  the  design  of  the  committee. 
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in  re^mng  the  operations  of  the  Motett  Society ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
advantage  that,  by  the  present  arrangement,  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  actual  worship  in  a  church  where  the  musical  arrangements  are 
designed  in  a  truly  ecclesiastical  spirit*  and  where,  supposing  this  appeal 
were  duly  responded  to,  there  would  be,  on  each  occasion  of  our  meet- 
ing, a  sufficient  number  of  competent  persons  to  execute  the  design  in 
the  most  excellent  way  possible. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  Minutes  referred  to.  only  adding,  that 
we  trust  that  not  only  sii^gers.may  respond  to  our  invitation  to  join  the 
choir,  but  that  many  may  be  induced  to  become  subscribers  to  our 
funds,  by  the  proapect  of  the  additional  advantjages  accruing  from  our 
mufljcal:  exertions  ;to  ifche  Qeil^bi^rs  of  our.sqciety,  and  (as  we  may  rea* 
4«onably  expect)  to  the  Church  in  generaL       .        . 

;.  At  a  meeting  of  the  coiomittee  of. the  Motett  Society,  June  5th,  1852 
— present:  The  Rev.  W.  Tennant  (in  the  chair);  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Haiden ;  the  Rev.  T.  ^^Im'ore ;.  W.  Dyce,  Esq.,  honorary  secretary : 
.  I.  Mr.  Helmore  referred  to  the  conference,  which  took  place  some 
time  since,  between  tlos  committee  and  the  committee  of;  the  Eccle* 
.siological  Society,  with;:  a  view  tp  the  uniun  of  the  two  societies ;  and 
he  stated  that,  although  the  desirableness  of  such  union: had,  at  the 
time,  been  unanimoiisly  agreed  upon,  some .  difficulty '  bad  arisen  with 
respect  to  the  condldoqs  under  whioh  it  was  jto  be  effeqted.  In  order 
to.  render  the  union  hejqfe&cial.^, it  :a|ipeared  to  be  necessary  that  the 
Motett  Society  should  receive  some  guarantee  that  its  purposes  should 
be  adequately  oarriedT:  dllilt  vinder  the  ^proposed  arrangement;  and  with 
that  view  the  committee  qf:  the  Ecclesiological  Society  had  subsequently 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,,  which  he  now  .communicated  to  the 
meeting.  :  .  .  L     .  ^     i      ; 

*'  1.  That  this  society*  (the  Ecclesiological,)  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  objects  intended  to  be  promoted  by  the  Motett  Society,  is  anxious 
to  give  greater  effect  to  that  society's  operations,  by  receiving  its  mem- 
bers into  itself. 

"2.  That  if  the  Motett  Society  will  agree  to  suoh  incorporation,  and 
make  its  terms  of  subscription  the  same  as  at  the  first  commencement 
of  the  society's  operations,  viz.,  £1.  Is.  per  annum,  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  will  guarantee  at  least  three  musical  meetings  a  year." 

II.  The  committee,  having  considered  the  foregoing  proposal,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Helmore,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haden,  and  carried  unani- 
mously, that  the  incorporation  of  the  two  societies  do  take  place  on  the 
conditions  therein  specified. 

III.  Ordered,  that  the  secretary  do  transfer  the  property  of  the 

.society  under  bis  care,  consisting  of  the  minute-book,  the  library  of 

music,  book-stands,  candlesticks,  and  a  cupboard,  to  the  Ecclesiological 

Society ;  and  with  that  view  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  for 

the  musical  department  of  that  society. 

IV.  Ordered,  that  the  treasurer  be  requested  to  pay  the  balance  io 
his  hands  belonging  to  the  society,  amounting  to  £7.  8s.  7d,t  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

«  .  V.  On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Haden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Helmore,  the 
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dnoiks  of  the  society  were  given  to  Mr.  Dyce,  for  hit  kind  lerriceB  as 
hoDQrsry  secretary  to  the  society. 

V(.  On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Tennant,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dyce,  the 
thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Helmore,  for  his  indefatigable 
nertions  as  director  of  the  choir  of  the  society  during  its  more  recent 
meetings. 

VU.  The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Cockayne*  for  his 
tenices  as  treasurer  of  the  society  since  1 846. 


THE  MUNICH  GLASS  IN  KILNDOWN  CHURCH. 

A^ilduMfen  der  Giasgem&lde  in  der  Sahatorkirche  zu  Kilndown  in  der 
Grt/ickafl  Kent,  Copies  of  Paintings  on  Glass  in  ChristcHurchy  Kiln* 
down,  in  the  County  of  Kent.  Executed  in  the  Royal  Establishment 
for  Painting  on  Glass,  Munich,  by  order  of  Alexander  J.  Beres/ord 
Hope,  Esq.t  M,P.  Published  by  Franz  Eggert,  Painter  on  Glass; 
Munich,     Small  folio. 

UroxB  the  above  title  there  have  been  published,  at  Munich,  a  series 
of  exquisitely  drawn  and  coloured  engravings  of  the  fourteen  full-length 
figures  of  saints,  which  were  executed  some  years  ago  at  the  Royal 
Qlass-Painting  Works  at  Munich,  for  the  church  of  Cbristchurch, 
Kilndown.  The  Kilndown  glass — which  must  be  known  to  many  of 
oar  readers — is  (we  believe)  the  only  specimen  of  the  Munich  school  in 
this  country ;  and,  more  than  that,  we  believe  it  to  be  as  good  a  spe» 
amen  of  tkat  school  as  is  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Some  little  disappoint- 
ment was  felt»  we  have  understood,  at  Munich,  because  it  was  rightly 
judged  that  these  windows,  being  destined  for  a  church,  were  not  at 
their  first  landing  in  England  (at  the  commencement  of  1841),  exhibited 
in  London.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Munich  school  of  glass 
painting  was  not  represented  at  all  in  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  the  only 
opportunity  untravelled  Englishmen  have  of  seeing  its  peculiarities,  is 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  Kilndown,  which  is,  fortunately,  a  very  accessible 
locality,  within  a  few  miles  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

The  fenestration  of  the  Kilndown  windows  being  nothing  more  than 
s  leries  of  broad  obtusely- pointed  lancet-lights, — (single  lights  on  the 
Borth  and  south  sides,  and  an  unequal  triplet  at  the  east  end,) — a  con- 
liderable  amount  of  severity  of  style  was  imposed  by  these  conditions 
on  the  Munich  artists.  Each  light  could,  by  reason  of  its  proportions, 
contain  nothing  more  than  a  single  figure  under  a  canopy  of  architec- 
teral  tracery,  and  it  was  impossible  to  indulge  in  those  elaborate  back- 
gnmnds — ^beautiful  in  drawing  and  detail,  but  abhorrent  to  the  right 
theory  of  stained  glass — which,  as  in  .the  windows  of  the  famous 
Aakirch  at  Munich,  are  characteristic  of  this  celebrated  school.  A 
scries  of  single  figures,  standing  under  canopies,  must  of  necessity  be 
to  a  great  extent  formal  and  conventional ;  and  in  this  respect  the  ten- 
^tJHM  of  the  Munich  school  to  over-luxuriance,  and  to  forgetfulness 
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of  die  proper  and  limited  conditioiis  of  gluse  as  a  material,  t^re  io  thete 
windows  very  happily  restrained.  Still,  the  designs  exhibit  a  freedom 
and  an  aversion  to  conventionalism  whieh  are  very  striking,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  practice  of  English  artists,  but  which,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  proper  theory  of  stained  glaas.  The  Kilndowa 
fenestrations  were  treated  at  Munich  as  nothing  more  than  areas  of  n 
given  size,  for  which  cartoons  were  to  be  drawn,  just  as  they  might 
have  been  done  for  mural  paintings,  or  even/or  oU  paintinga  on  canvas. 
It  was  forgotten  that  they  were  windows ; — that  they  had  a  practical 
end,  antecedent  to  the  decorative  accidents,  viz.,  that  of  transmitting 
light  through  a  translucent  material.  It  was  forgotten  also  that,  from 
the  very  nature  of  glass,  no  shading  on  the  glass  was  possible,  without, 
to  the  precise  extent  to  which  it  was  attempted,  obscuring  the  trans- 
lucent qualities  of  the  material ;  and  still  more  that,  as  the  light  must, 
of  necessity,  come  through  the  glass  itself  from  the  outside,  any  shilling 
meant  to  convey  to  a  spectator  from  within  the  opposite  effect, — ^viz., 
that  the  light  was  thrown  upon  the  windows  from  within ,-^mu8t  be 
contrary  to  all  true  principles  of  design  in  this  department  of  art.  The 
Munich  cartoons,  in  point  of  fact,  treated  these  windows  very  much  aa 
though  they  were  architectural  niches.  The  figures  are  drawn  in  a 
statuesque  way,  very  gracefully  and  beautifully  indeed,  in  the  very 
highest  style  of  art,  but  still  as  though  the  light  fell  upon  them  from 
within.  It  is  true  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Munich  artists  has  pro- 
tected them  from  any  such  exaggeration  of  this  fault,  as  is  found  in  the 
works  of  certain  English  glass  painters ;  and  it  is  true  also  that  in  the 
actual  rendering  of  the  eartoons  into  glass,  as  we  shall  observe  more 
particularly  hereafter,  a  great  deal  of  contrast  and  proper  translucency 
is  very  artistically  obtained  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fault, 
that  the  idea  of  shading  these  figures,  as  though  they  were  solid  and 
opaque,  was  not  wholly  avoided. 

To  speak  now  of  the  architectural  canopies,  lliese  are  designed  ia 
the  most  florid  German  Pointed,  with  twi«ted  shafts,  elaborate  capa 
and  bases*  stump  tracery,  fantastic  foliation,  and  interpenetrating 
mouldings.  Of  course  these  do  not  harmonise  very  well  with  the 
very  plain  constructional  lancets  which  contain  them ;  but  they 
have  a  certain  beauty  and  originality  of  their  own,  by  no  means  dis- 
pleasing. In  the  three  eastern  lights,  which  being  higher  in  proportioa 
give  more  scope  for  canopy  work,  the  tracery  is  of  much  purer  kind, 
consisting  principally  of  three  trefoiled  circles  or  triangles,  like  some  of 
the  tracery  of  Cologne.  This  is  very  beautifully  executed  in  a  silvery 
kind  of  glass,  and  the  contrast  of  its  colour,  and  of  some  running  foliage 
of  the  same  hue,  with  the  deep  yellow  of  the  rest  of  the  tracery,  is  moat 
effective. 

The  tinctures  of  these  windows  are  not  very  decided  or  vigorous  ; 
but  they  are  well  harmonised,  and  some  of  them,  especially  the  bloea 
and  silvers,  very  beautiful  and  pure ;  we  should  also  except  the  red, 
which  is  a  very  successful  colour.  We  need  not,  under  this  head, 
again  insist  on  the  fundamental  error  we  have  already  noticed,  of  making 
stained-glass  windows  like  oil  paintmgs  done  in  glass.  The  faults  of 
the  cartoons,  considered  as  designs  for  stained  gJasa,  are  of  course  ex^ 
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iggented  in  ftctnal  execution;  but  the  ezecation,  of  its  sort,  and 
mivng  oar  objections  to  its  style«  is  certainly  most  beautiful  and 
delicate. 

One  very  thoughtful  and  efFective  expedient  must  be  here  specially 
meotHmed.  The  figures  are  all  depicted  on  curtains,  of  a  grey-flowered 
grisaille.  This  grisaille  is  judiciously  treated  without  shading,  and  not 
only  admits  a  great  deal  of  light,  and  so  gives  brightness  and  relief  to  the 
vbole  design,  but  shows  the  oudine  of  the  figures  very  distinctly.  This 
cQitain-background  reaches  moreover  above  the  heads  of  the  figures,  so 
that  the  heads  are  as  distinguishable  as  the  rest  of  the  figures.  Many  of 
oor  own  glass-painters,  who  have  been  induced  to  adopt  grisaille  back- 
gnmnds  instead  of  the  heavily-coloured  curtains,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  almost  universal,  have  not  had  the  courage  to  raise  them  above 
the  old  conventional  level  of  the  shoulders  of  the  figures.  The  conse- 
({oence  is,  that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  is  plain  and  distinct, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  face  and  nimbus  from  the  dark  and  posi- 
Mj  coloured  back-ground. 

We  will,  alter  these  general  observations,  briefly  notice  the  particular 
vindows.  First  in  the  list  comes  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  who  is 
Rpreaented  as  slightly  turning  away  towards  the  right  hand,  vested 
RgtUy,  with  sceptre  and  sword,  and  recalling  the  well-known  Vandyke 
tjpe  of  hts  countenance  and  costume.  The  next  is  S.  Edward  the  Con- 
^CMor,  drawn  as  ti  very  young  man,  and  with  more  shading  than  many 
^  the  windows.  It  is  plain  that  the  Munich  artist  confused  the  Con- 
fessor with  S.  Edward  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  has  erro- 
seoQsly  pourtrayed  the  latter  instead  of  the  former  saint.  The  third 
vindow  contains  the  figure  of  Venerable  Bede,  in  a  Benedictine  dress  of 
hkck  and  white,  very  beautifully  drawn.  He  is  vested  as  a  monk,  with 
his  hood  over  bis  hc»d,  and  is  writing  in  a  book  held  in  his  left  hand. 
^  next,  S.  David  the  Archbishop,  is  less  to  our  liking.  He  is  repre- 
Koted  as  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  large,  dark  beard,  vested  in  a 
cope,  and  carrying  a  pastoral  stafiT  in  his  right  hand,  while  he  blesses 
vith  his  left.  A  church  is  shown  behind  him  at  his  feet.  The  attitude 
of  this  figure  is  overstrained.  The  fifth  light  is  S.  Augustine  of  Can- 
terinuy.  By  an  odd  mistake,  the  engraved  legend  at  his  feet  calls  him 
Asgostus,  a  fiftult  which  does  not  exist  in  the  original.  This  figure  is 
<^  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  last.  The  saint  is  walking,  and  pre- 
sented almost  sideways  to  the  spectator.  He  wears  a  cope  and  a 
pslUom,  and  carries  a  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand.  The  sixth  window 
^  this  side  (included  in  the  chancel)  is  S.  Alban.  He  is  shown 
^t  stalwart  Roman  warrior,  with  shield  and  palm.  Authorities,  we 
Mieve,  are  in  flavour  of  a  younger  portraiture  of  the  protomart3rr. 
^*his  completes  the  north  side  of  the  church,  going  from  west  to  east. 

In  the  eastern  triplet,  the  middle  light  exhibits  the  Blessed  Virgin 
enthroned,  holding  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  lap ;  the  side  lights  are 
^.  Peter  and  Paul.  S.  Paul  is  a  very  grandiose  bearded  figure,  with 
P^^  tonic  and  red  mantle,  carrying  his  sword  and  a  book.  S.  Peter 
^  omch  less  dignified,  drawn  and  vested  indeed  in  a  Raffaellesque  way, 
^t  with  an  onaatiB&ctory  ex])ression  of  countenance.  The  central 
i^t  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection.     The  Blessed  Virgin  is  seated 
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on  a  vaised  dais,  and  i«  seen  fuU  face.  On  her  lap  ia  our  Ii6bjd»  m  His- 
infancy,  pude.  mid  also  eeen  full  face,  with  His  arms  eiitonded,  the 
right  one,  in  the  act  of  benediction,  self- supported,  the  left  sustained  hj 
His  (nother.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  ceAeeplion  and  of 
the  execution  of  this  design.  The  union  of  repose  and  dignity  ia  ad* 
mirable ;  and  the  expression  of  both  faces  seema  to  us  nearly  faoltkss. 
This  plate,  by  itself,  would  make  a  most  beautiful  devotional  picture. 

The  series  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  begins,  counting  from  the 
east,  with  S.  Qyprian.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  eodesi- 
i^tical  personages.  He  is  shown  full  face,  with  chasuble  and  pallium. 
8.  Ambrose  follows* — ^represented  somewhat  too  youthfully,  and  vested 
in  chasuble  and  pallium.  The  nestt  is  S.  Jerome,  with  a  white  beard, 
habited  aa  a  caxctinal,  and  with  a  double  cross.  This  is  a  very  effective 
window.  S.  Augustine  the  Doctor  is  another  very  beauti^  fgure ; 
he  is  vested  in  chasuble  and  pallium,  and  is  in  the  act  of  writing.  The 
smes  dosea  with  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  with  triple  crown  and  triple 
cross,  and  his  dove  at  his  right  ear.  This  is  a  very  striking  figure,  but 
its  vestments  are  unsatisfactory.  A  oope,  thrown  wide  open*  displays 
helow  the  ends  of  a  broad,  vulgar,  modem  stole,  with  square,  expuided 
ends,  depending  from  the  cingutum  of  the  alb. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  the  Kilndowa  glass  may  form» 
from  the  account  these  beautiful  drawings  have  enabled  ua  to  give, 
9ome  notion  of  its  interest  and  value.  In  conclusion  we  ought  to  say. 
that  the  execution  of  the  engraving  and  colouring  of  the  plates  before 
us  is  most  creditable  to  the  artists  to  whom  we  owe  thb  interesting 
aeries.  We  have  no  such  excellent  monograph  of  the  decorations  of  any 
English  church  by  any  English  artists ;  «md  we  fear  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  boast  of  a  publication,  by  our  own  countryman,  so 
meritorious  in  all  respects  as  this  series  of  illustrations  of  on^  of  the 
branches  of  the  fine  arts  so  vigorously  cultivated  at  Munich.. 


NEW  CHURCHES.  AND  RESTORATIONS  IN  PARIS. 

To  the  Editor  qf  ike  Ecclesioiogiit. 

Mt  dbabEoitob, 

I  am  enabled  to  impart  to  you  some  notes,  more  sketchy  and  inconn* 
plete  than  I  could  wish,  but,  such  as  they  are,  heartily  at  your  service, 
of  the  ecclesiolDgical  movement  in  Paris.  Before  however,  I  go 
further,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  circumatanoes  over  which  I  hiad 
no  control,  compelled  me  to  forego  visiting  that  most  interesting  and 
important  restoration  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  which  is  being  carried  on 
under  the  inspection  of  our  distinguished  honorary  member  M.  Lasaus. 
I  trust  that  the  defect  may  ere  long  be  supplied  by  the  promised 
account  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  architect  himself.  Firat 
among  the  objects  which  I  propose  to  describe,  though  stnetly  neither 
new  church  nor  restoration,  I  must  place 
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TbI  Cmkmk  Hmxax,  Sac&dtt,  aitd  Oloibtir  of  Notis  Daxx. — 
Nose  of  your  leaders,  I  coiielude»  is  ignorant  of  the  magnificent  restora- 
tion of  the  fiUBons  Cathedral  of  Fkris,  which  is  being  carried  on  under 
the  joint  superintendence  of  MM.  Lassus  afad  Viollet  Le  Doc — ^the 
ablest  Frsnce  conld  afford.  Connected  with  this  wol^,  was  the  con- 
slroction  of  sacristies  and  chapter  house,  both  imperatitely  needed  for 
the  aerriee  of  the  Church,  and  to  which  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
Archiepiscopal  Palace  was  devoted.  This  portion  of  the  undertaking 
was,  I  understand,  peculiariy  attended  to  by  M;  Viollet  Le  Due,  who 
has  produoed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  lucoessful  works  in  revived 
Fointed  wfaidi  I  have  ever  aeen.  The  locale  is  the  south  side  of  the 
cathedral  choir,  between  that  and  the  river,  from  the  quays  on  the  oppo« 
ate  bank  of  which  a  charming  view  of  the  new  construction  is  obtained. 
Tbft  architect  has  with  great  ability  grouped  these  chambers  around  a 
doister,  an  adjunct  of  which  Notre  Dame  had  previously  been  deprived. 
1  am  not  without  hopes  that  M.  Viollet  Le  Due  himself  may  be  induced 
to  give  US  some  notice  of  these  buildings,  and  I  therefore  make  my 
^eacription  brief.  For  thorough  accommodation  with  the  style  of  the 
church  itself,  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
greater  whiteness  of  the  stone  and  greater  freshness  of  the  cutting  to 
be  persuaded  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  age.  The  style  is  early 
French  Middle^Pointed,  combining  as  that  style  does  there,  many 
featnres  of  the  Earlier  style  which  the  analogous  period  in  England 
^  not  exhibit.  The  various  chambers  and  the  cloister  itself  are 
boldly  vaulted,  the  principal  apartment  being  the  chapter  house,  an 
oblong  room  looking  south,  and  presenting  therefore  its  principal  win- 
tlow  to  the  opposite  quay.  The  permanent  furniture  is  not  yet  la 
A^s,  the  open  gallery  running  along  the  north  end  of  this  chapter 
bonae,  and  carrying  round  the  upper  corridor,  is  peculiarly  telling.  All 
the  carving  throughout  the  construction  is  singularly  light  and  bold. 
The  windows  are  every  where  glazed  with  painted  glass.  Those  of 
the  doitter  itself  are  by  M.  Oerente,  and  establish  of  themselves  his 
daim  to  be  thm  worthy  succeesor  of  his  brother :  their  whole  expres- 
te  is  so  cool,  and  if  I  may  coin  a  word  "  cloistery."  Along  a  grisaille 
groaod  runs  a  belt  of  subjects,  the  legend  of  Ste.  Genevi&ve,  in  a 
>aies  of  figures  in  chiar'  oscuro,  upon  a  delicate  greenish  blue  ground. 
Soi&e  grisulles  by  M.  Lnsson  in  other  portions  of  the  pile  are  not  so 
mcceasfiil.  The  chapter  house  is  glazed  by  M.  Maredial  of  Metz, 
in  his  very  clever  uid  telling  but  modem  style,  resembling  that 
of  the  royal  manufactory  of  Munich ;  the  subjects  are  whole-length 
^gares.  The  paving  of  the  dcuster  of  mixed  stone,  marble,  and  tiles, 
ia  pretty.  The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  apartments  of  the 
sacristan,  and  the  treasury  cleverly  contrived — the  plate  being  let 
^owa  through  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  groining  of  one  of  the 
lover  rooms.  One  feature  seems  to  us  more  archaic  than  practical — 
the  gargoyles. 

Tht  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  itself  has  hitherto  been  confined  to 
tlie  exterior  :  the  south  side,  which  is  in  progress,  and  the  west  end, 
*Uch  Is  eompleted  save  the  series  of  the  statues  of  the  kings  of  Judah  : 
vhen  these  are  io  place  it  will  be  a  most  rich  and  telling  facade. 
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Of  the  churches  which  have  very  recently  been  built  in  Paris,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  you  the  description  of  two— one  already  consecrated,  and 
the  other  still  in  shell,  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Ste.  Clotilde.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  particulars,  I  must  note  one  thing  which  should  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  immunity  to  build  large  and  rich  churches  is 
purchased  in  Paris  by  building  so  few.  Each  new  one  in  Paris  is 
represented  by  I  am  afraid  to  guess  how  many  in  London,  and  no  one 
London  church  therefore,  can  bear  any  just  comparison  in  size  or 
costliness  with  any  one  belonging  to  Paris.  I  do  not  however  mean 
to  imply  that  I  am  satisfied  that  either  side  la  absolutely  in  the  right  in 
its  system.  My  conviction  is  that  England  and  France  are  both  in 
extremes  in  this  respect,  and  that  neither  can  very  rightfully  throw  a 
stone  at  the  other.  I  am  certain  that  the  reckless  multiplication  of 
"  districts,"  and  the  neglect  of  the  system  of  collegiate  churches 
amongst  ourselves  has  thrown  into  the  shade  amongst  us  that  most 
economical  and  common-sense  system  of  church  extension — service 
extension,  and  frequently  run  up  a  couple  of  illserved  and  starved 
churches,  where  one  substantial  and  sufficiently  manned  structure 
could  have  done  twice  the  work.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  by 
the  actual  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Paris,  each  of  the  twelve  arron- 
dissements  of  the  capital  is  a  parish.  Thus  there  are  twelve  parish 
churches  in  the  city,  with  something  like  a  collegiate  or  capitular 
body  attached  to  each,  the  remaining  churches  being  suecursal  to  their 
respective  parish  churches.  Notre  Dame  itself  is  the  parish  church  of 
its  own  quarter. 

S.  ViNCXMT  DB  Paul. — ^The  traveller  just  from  England  has  pro- 
bably noticed  while  rumbling  away  from  the  Station  dm  Nord,  a  heavy 
looking  new  church  of  Italian  structure,  with  two  towers,  and  pedi- 
mented  portico,  crowning  a  flight  of  steps  in  a  magnificent  situation, 
commanding  half  the  city.  This  is  the  famous  church  of  S.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  unattractive  enough  externally,  but  within  challenging,  at  all 
events,  the  respectful  study  of  the  ecclesiologist.  Indications  of  the 
richness  of  its  fittings  are  afforded  by  the  sculpture  of  the  pediment,  by 
the  elaborate  bronze  doors,  and  by  the  stiff  though  striking  extemiQ 
fresco  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  conceived  in  a  Byzantine  type,  which 
crowns  the  portal.  No  one,  however,  could  foresee  the  prodigality 
of  decoration  which  greets  him  on  his  entrance.  The  impression 
which  I  dare  say  many  persons  have  formed  of  this  church,  from 
the  prints  and  the  descriptions  which  may  have  fallen  in  their  way, 
is  that  it  is  a  mere  modern  Roman  church  of  the  "  Jesuit,"  or  Orato- 
rian  type.  If  they  think  this  they  do  it  injustice.  The  style  cannot 
be  praised,  for  it  wants  in  purity  and  point :  but  it  manifests  a  desire 
at  least — and  more  than  a  desire — to  return  from  the  extreme  limit  of 
false  taste,  to  which  Jesuit  and  Oratorian  ecclesiology  has  attained — 
towards  more  Christian  forms  and  arrangements,  which  has  in  this 
instance  manifested  itself  in  a  style  of  its  own,  in  which  the  Basilican 
idea  has  the  predominance,  with  various  details  of  arrangements  super- 
added, which  mediaeval  church  building  has  contributed.  The  general 
plan  comprises  a  broad  and  lofty  body,  terminating  in  an  apse  flanked 
with  double  aisles,  and  chapels  beyond ;  the  latter  likewise  radiating 
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roQDd  the  i^xe.  These  utlee  are  created  by  nameroiu  Ionic  pillars 
not  reaching  to  the  roof,  bat  supporting  a  triforial  gallery,  springing 
from  which  a  second  order  supports  the  roof.  The  nave  roof  is  open, 
of  ft  low  pitch,  like  that  of  the  early  BasilicsB ;  the  roofs  of  the  aisles 
isd  triforia  are  fiat.  I  neglected  to  ascertain  the  material  of  the 
pOfaum.  but  I  beHeve  it  to  be  scagliogla.  To  realize  the  effect  of 
all  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  church  is  full  not  only 
of  psinted  glass,  (of  which  more  anon,)  but  of  brilliant  colouring ;  the 
most  important  portion — ^the  subject  painting — ^not  yet  uncovered 
to  the  public,  but  at  the  point  of  completion,  and  partly  executed 
bj  that  eminent  young  Christian  artbt,  M.  Flandrin.  The  diaperings, 
which  are  already  completed,  exhibit  a  laudable  desire  to  introduce 
the  Tarious  Christian  emblems. 

1  come  to  the  ritualism,  which  is  noticeable,  from  its  unhesitating 
Koogoition  of  the  triple  division  of  churches,  exemplified  by  this 
church  comprising  not  only  choir  and  sanctuary,  but  choir  and  sanc^ 
toary  screens — ^in  both  cases  of  metal,  that'  of  the  choir  bei|ig  breasf 
bigh,  the  sanctuary  rail  (for  the  use  of  communicants*)  not  so  high* 
Hie  choir  is  fitted  with  a  double  row  of  stalls  on  either  side  ;  the  sanc^ 
toary  is  also  stalled.  Basilic- wise,  round  the;  apse.  The  choir  and  sane-^ 
tiiaiy  are  paved  with  marble,  the  nave  flooring  being  of  wood.  ,  The  choif 
pardoses,  sweeping  round  the  spse,  are  of  wood  solid,  and  decora|ed 
externally  with  whole-length  figures  of  saints,  in  low  relief  in  panels, 
with  gilded  nimbi,  otherwise  destitute  of  colour.  The  pulfHt  stands  half- 
vay  up  the  nave  on  the  (eeclesiologieal)  south  side^  .  \  should  note  that 
tbe  church  is  disorientated,  the  altar  being  ali  the  north  en4^  The 
chapels,  of  which  the  lady  chapel  is  at  the  east  end«  are  all  filled  with 
psioted  glass  by  M.  Marechal,  the  whole-length  figures  of  the  saints  to 
which  tibey  are  dedicated  being  respectivdy  given.  In  the  broad 
ontraceried  windows  of  this  Italianising  church,  that  clever  artist  had  of 
course  the  finest  field  to  dispky  his  peculiar  style,  and  in  that  style  he 
tt  anuredly  very  successful.  The  chapel  parcloses  are  of  open  metal 
work. 

Sti.  Clotildx,  which  is  yet  unfinished,  is,  in  strong  contrast  to 
S.  Viocent  de  Paul,  of  strict  medieval  architecture  and  groundplan. 
It  stsnds  on  the  south  of  the  Seine  in  the  Place  Bellechasse,  in  the 
Faoxbourg  S.  Germain,  not  far  from  the  late  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
sow  the  Palace  of  the  Corps  Legisktif.  Unfortunately  when  in  the  time 
of  Louis  Philippe  it  was  decided  upon,  the  then  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
(Count  Rambuteau,  an  excellent  and  popular  administrator,  but  not 
VI  ecdesiologist,)  allotted  the  work  to  an  architect  of  no  great  repu- 
tation, M.  GFau.  I  am  talking  of  a  period  of  about  eight  years  since, 
^  the  actual  building  has  occupied,  I  believe,  four  years.  M.  Grau 
baring  got  the  appointment,  seems  to  have  taken  pains  with  the  work, 
uid  has  produced  a  building,  which  is  certainly  in  its  way  a  remark- 
able new  church  from  its  dimensions  and  its  style,  while  not  exhibiting 
noch  either  of  originality  or  boldness  in  its  treament  of  Early  Middle- 
Pointed  in  which  it  is  constructed.  The  plan  is  the  typal  one  of 
Fitneh  churches  of  the  larger  class ;  the  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of 
*teps  into  an  open  narthex  of  three  bays  extending  across  the  whole 
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undih  of  th*  ehiiroh*  an  anrangement  for  which  ft  precedent*  though  of 
a  later  date»  may  be  found  in  the  tame  city,  in  the  narthex  of  die  very  in* 
tereeting  ci*>deTani  collegiate  (now  parish)  church  of  8.  G^erman  1*  Auzer-» 
roia ;  the  aide  bays  of  the  narthex  rise  into  two  (by  courtesy)  western 
towers  (the  church  stenda  north  and  south,  the  altar  end  being  the 
latter).  These  towers,  octagonal,  open,  and  crowned  with  pinnacles* 
ajre  decidedly  the  worst  thing  in  the  entire  church. 

The  nave  is  of  six  baya  with  single  aiales  and  apaidal  ohapels  in  the 
most  *«  western  "  bay  on  each  side.  The  transepts  project  beyond  the 
airie  line ;  the  additional  breadth  being  taken  up  in  the  eastern  limb 
for  eaeriatiesi  which  wear  externally  the  ai^>ect  of  secondary  aislest 
The  choir  is  of  two  bays  with  single  aislesi  the  sanctuary  comprises  a 
five-stded  apse,  and  a  single  bay  in  the  straight  line,  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  apse  bays.  The  procession  path  sweeps  round  the  sanctuary. 
Hind  beyond  are  five  radiating  ohapels,  with  three-sided  apses,  the  Lady 
Chapel  longer  than,  and  projecting  beyond*  the  rest..  The  extreme 
external  length  of  the  church  is  00' 30  metres,  about  300  feet.  The 
extreme  width  across  the  transepts  36*80.  The  nave  measures  inter- 
nally 34*50  by  10*40  in  itself  and  22  itioliiding  the  aisles.  The  choir 
proper  (exclusive  of  sanctuary)  is  only  11*70 — too  short,  it  will  be  at 
once  seen,  for  so  long  a  church.  The  church  throughout  is  groined  in 
stone.  The  vaulting  shafts,  which  are  single*  of  the  nave  roof  rise  oon^ 
tinuously  from  the  ground,  with  fdiaged  capitals :  those  of  the  arch 
motddings  are  triple,  all  with  foliaged  eapitala.  Above  the  arcade  is  « 
triforium  story  of  four  trefoiled  panels  (much  too  shallow)  in  each  bay. 
This  quasi-triforiuffl  is  carried  continuously  round  the  transepts*  the 
choir*  and  sanctuary.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  and  of  the  clerestory 
are  of  two  lighte  simply  traceried,  bat  with  thin  nerveless  ntoniak* 
The  composition  of  the  two  transept  elevations  is  alike*  a  rose  above-^ 
below  a  two-light  window  flanked  on  either  side  by  one  of  a  single 
light — an  infelicitous  combination.  The  windows  cf  the  apsidal  cha« 
pels  are  single  with  traceried  heads.  I  observed  on  each  bay  of  the 
nave  aisles,  oblong  panels  sunk,  destined,  I  conclude,  to  contain  car« 
vings  of  the  Stations.  The  choir,  I  should  notiee,  rises  upon  three 
eteps,  and  the  sanctuary  upon  two  above  that ;  the  choir  aisles  are 
paved  with  flagging,  no  other  pavement  is  yet  down*  The  porches 
open  into  these  aisles  by  flat-Untelled  doorways*  with  open-traceried 
heads.    The  arches  of  the  apse  are  stilted* 

The  ritual  arrangements  will  comprise  an  open  metal  choir  screen, 
and  stalls  in  the  choir*  backed  by  solid  stone  parelosea,  now  in  the  course 
of  construction.  The  high  altar  is  to  stand  in  the  chord  of  the  sano* 
tuary.  Besides  the  five  chapels,  altars  of  Ste.  Clotilde  and  Ste.  Valore 
(the  dedication  of  the  (^d  parish  church)  are  to  be  placed  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  transepts.  Of  the  westemly  apsidal  chapels  that  to  the 
assumed  north  is  to  contain  the  font,  the  opposite  one  is  to  be  the 
mortuary  chapel. 

The  pitch  of  the  roofs  externally  is  high,  and  the  stone  groining  of 
course  necessitates  fiying  bnttresses «  The  windows  of  the  sacristies 
are  single  lights  coupled* 

Such  b  the  new  eharoh  of  StCv  Clotilda*    i  am  unable  to  ^peak 
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fery  kigUj  of  the  ongiaality  or  pow^r  o|  iU  4e«ic«.  Nenr«ftbele««»  •% 
«&c|,  it  is  a  remarkable  instMnoe  «<  tke  aqtml  de^elopemeot  of  eode-^ 
«ologie«l  iHitioaa.  Wlnm  eo«iplete4»  and  fiUed,  aa  no  donbt  it  w3i 
k,  rickl J  i^ad  graaimalieallya  it  wiU  aMiuredly  be  a  reiaarkabk  modem 
ehnieh.  I  have  heard  with  regret  that  the  IHrefeet  (M.  Berger)  baa 
adopted  the  unfovtanata  e^piedieat  of  eoaiidiag  the  eibecation  oif  tha 
cvtoom  fof  the  painted  §  bee  ta  paiotera,  and  of  dutributing  the  exe* 
oitioa  of  the  glaea  among  indlicfiiviaat^  handa.  The  church  i»  ta  ha 
lerjr  geoeial};*  if  not  uniTefBally«  filled  with  painted  glase. 

I  have.  I  find*  filled  ao  mnoh  apace  with  the  new  building  which  I 
bave  essayed  to  deacribe.  that  Ipoatpone  till  another  nomber  tiie  notices 
I  propoae  to  give  you  of  Pairiaian  Church  Reatorationa. 

Youia  iiery  truly., 

H. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Wi  have  received  Parte  IV.  and  Y.  of  the  aeoond  volume  of  tha 
Tnaaactiona  of  thia  Society.  The  former  paxt  contaiaa  three  papera  ; 
by  George  Smith,  Eaq.,  architect,  on  the  Drainage  of  Edinbarghi 
br  David  Rhind»  Esq.*  architect,  '*on  the  reapective  claima  of 
hiigo  Jonea«  Dr.  Balcan<piall,  and  William  Wallace  to  have  been 
the  engineer  of  Heriot'a  Hoapital;"  and  by  W.  J.  Gray,  Eaq., 
architect,  on  Rural  Architecture.  The  firat  ia  a  very  aenaihle  prac<« 
tical  paper  on  one  of  the  moat  important  of  subjecta.  In  the  second, 
Mr.  Rhind  decidea,  after  an  iatereating  argument,  that  Du  Balcann 
qoaU  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  being  the  original  deaigner  of  Heriot'a 
Hospital.  Dr.  Balcanquall  was  at  the  time  Dean  of  Rochester. 
Towarda  the  end  of  hia  paper,  Mr.  Rhind  aeems  inclined  to  think  that 
tbe  Dean  muat  have  been  at  leaat  helped  by  aome  professional  archi- 
tect in  preparing  thia  celebrated  design.  Mr.  Gray'a  paper  is  on  a 
my  inportent  practical  subject.  He  speaka  atrongly  en  the  aanatory 
advuitagea  of  proper  cottagea  {or  fiarm  labouresa^  and  proceeda  to  dia- 
coss  the  architecture  and  arrangement  of  farma  and  fiurmbuildinga. 
Ibis  paper  ia  illustrated  with  a  number  of  plates,  which  ahow  the  style 
of  boildinga  Mr.  Gray  recommenda.  Firat  come  the  Bamborough 
cottages,  built  in  1800»  a  very  early  example  of  a  reform  in  cottage 
aithitectnre.  The  alyte  ia,  of  courae,  moat  raiaenible ;  and  at  that 
^me  the  moral  neceaaity  of  halving  more  than  one  bedroom  for 
hbowos!  cottages  was  not  aeen.  And  Mr.  Gray  haa  admitted  aome 
plans  of  cottages  built  quite  lately,  wh«pe  t^ere  is  no  second  bedroom. 
The  other  illaatrationa  are  of  ftivmhooaes,  and  building^,  and  of  one 
aiaiiie,  all  vritfaout  any  attempt  at  appropriate  atyle. 

But  v.  containa  two  papers ;  one  by  Mr.  T.  Pojrdie,  entitled  a  Com- 
parative Eatimate  of  Mural  Decoration ;  the  other  by  Mr.  D.  Smith, 
vciutectj  of  Glaagow,  on  the  means  for  improving  the  old  localities  oif 
%sgow.  Mr«  Pcirdie  enlarges  on  the  necessity  of  more  decoration  in  our 
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dwellings  and  public  Imildings,  and  speaks  of  the  great  want  of  artisticr 
education  among  our  people.  He  instances  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our 
designs  for  paper-hanging  come  from  France,  and  goes  on  to  argue  that 
till  our  countrymen  are  more  used  to^see  art  all  round  them,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  them  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it  or  practise  it.  Accordingly 
he  advises  the  restoration  of  mural  painting,  but,  consistently  enough  as 
a  member  of  the  Kirk,  would  not  force  its  employment  in  churches. 
His  own  sympathies,  however,  are  clearly  in  favour  of  the  due  use  of 
the  arts  as  the  handmaids  of  religion  in  adorning  the  material  houises  of 
prayer ;  and  he  speaks  praisingly  of  Mr.  Ruskin*s  defence  of  the 
*'  Lamp  of  Sacrifice*'  as  applied  to  religious  art.   - 

Mr.  Purdie*s  conclusion  is  that  we  can  never  have  a  school  of  deco- 
rative artists  in  this  country — ^in  spite  of  any  educational  efforts  that 
may  be  made — until  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  decoration,  result- 
ing from  the  more  general  appreciation  of  art  among  those  classes 
which  must  be  its  patrons.  And  he  calls  on  the  architectural  profession 
to  endeavour  to  create  such  a  taste,  especially  by  making  decorative 
painting  an  essential  part  of  all  their  designs.  When  he  comes  to 
details  we  are  less  able  to  agree  wholly  with  Mr.  Purdie,  whose  obser- 
vations apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  classical  style  of  domestic 
architecture.  But  his  remarks  on  the  coloration  of  cielings,  and  on  the 
conventional  style  alone  suitable  for  paper-hangings  and  carpets,  are  very 
sensible.  Less  convincing  is  his  argument  in  favour  of  painting  com- 
mon materials  in  order  to  make  them  to  represent  more  costly  substances, 
in  which  he  opposes  Messrs.  Oarbett  and  Ruskin.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  this  is  a  very  valuable  and  instructive  paper.  It  is  accompanied 
by  eight  illustrative  plates  of  a  folio  size,  printed  in  colours. 

The  concluding  paper,  by  Mr.  D.  Smith,  gives  a  painful  account 
of  the  overcrowding  of  the  poorest  part  of  the  population  in  the  narrow 
wynds  and  deep  closes  of  Glasgow. 


MR.  FREEMAN  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  AND  RESTORA- 
TION OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS. 

The  Preservation  and  Restoration  of  Ancient  Monuments,     By  E.  A. 
Frksman.  M.A. 

This  pamphlet  consists  of  two  parts  : — 1.  That  which  its  title  names  : 
2.  An  attempt  to  prove  that  Mr.  Freeman*s  poetry  is  not — what  one 
of  his  critics  had  called  it — a  part  of  the  "prevailing  epidemic." 
We  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  former  only. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  scarcely  got  into  his  subject,  when  he  begins 
to  wax  warm  against  some  imaginary  enemies ;  and  presently  startles 
his  auditors  by  saying, 

'*  There  are  persons  calliug  themselves  admirers  of  ancient  art,  lovers  of 
andent  churches,  who  have  sent  forth,  in  a  style  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced King  Harry  himself,  a  solemn  mandate  for  the  entire  deitmetion 
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d  Pelerboroiigii  Cfltfaedral  and  King's.  College  GhapeU  with  Che  single  pnmso 
Ihst  biiildiDgs  siqiposed  to  approach  more  nearly  to  some  fimcied  idaJ  may  be 
ended  in  their  place." 

On  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  one  hurries  to  the  note  to  see  what  this 
flolemn  mandate  is,  and  hy  whom  it  wad  issued  :  and  one  reads  this  ; 

"This  riew  was  put  forth  with  sufficient  plainness  of  speech  in  a  discussion 
SBioiig  the  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  of  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  s  former  pamphlet  of  mine  was  the  indirect  occasion. 

**  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  .  .  .  took  up  the  Destructive  tide  of  the  question, 
sad  sanounced  his  readiness  to  see  Peterborough  Cathedral  pulled  down,  if  it 
could  have  been  replaced  by  a  Middle- Pointed  [Decorated]  cathedral  as  good 
of  its  sort  .  .  .  The  ancient  architects  only  destroyed  the  works  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  belief  that  their  own  were  better.  He  himself,  could 
be  know  that  a  better  style  than  Middle- Pointed  was  discovered,  would  destroy 
eoery  Mtddle-Pointed  building:' 

This  ■'  solemn  mandate,"  this  "  style,  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
King  Harry  kUnself,"  resolves  itself  into  an  opinion  expressed  in  dis* 
cas8ion»  by  a  private  member  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  that,  were 
it  possible  to  rebuild  our  present  cathedrals  in  a  higher  style,  he  thought 
that  association  ought  to  give  way  to  heauty.  The  supposition  was 
confessedly  an  ex  impossibili  one :  and  Mr.  Neale  may  very  possibly  be 
mistaken •  He  would  probably  console  himself  by  thinking  that  he 
would  rather  err  with  Poore,  Alan  of  Walsingham,  and  William  of 

Wykeham,  than but  we  need  not  conclude  the  sentence  with  the 

antithetical  triplet  that  occurs  to  us. 

However,  to  do  Mr.  Freeman  justice,  he  protests  against  Mr.. 
Raskin's — he  might  have  added  Mr.  Pe tit's — ^vagaries  of  destructive- 
ness :  he  would  not  keep  S.  German*8  Cathedral  in  Peel  a  ruin ; 
be  does  not  prefer,  for  the  purposes  of  study,  like  another  emiment 
antiquarian^  a  ruined  abbey  to  an  unruined  church.  His  views  are 
moderately  Conservative:  in  fact,  he  is  an  ecclesiological  Peelite; 
about  the  safest  position,  we  think.  His  paper  is, — as  his  writings 
always  are. — ^amusing  and  instructive  ;  and  we  will  conclude  with  the 
foOowing  extract  as  a  specimen.  Mr.  Freeman  is  speaking  of  the 
^egree  of  necessity  which  brought  about  the  rebuilding  of  churches 
in  mediaeval  times. 

**  We  usually  read  of  the  ruinous  and  dangerous  condition  of  the  old  church, 
of  iU  recent  d»itruction  by  fire,  or  the  like;  and  on  the  other  hand  Professor 
Wilha  has  taught  us,  in  the  cases  of  Canterbury  choir  and  Winchester  nave, 
bow  mnch  of  at  least  the  substantial  masonry  of  the  former  building  was 
often  preserved  through  the  most  extensive  reconstructions.  But  we  must 
Rmeober,  as  it  has  been  acutely  observed,  that  massive  stone  walls  do  not 
born ;  and  when  we  see  the  state  in  which  contemporary  structures  have  come 
down  to  us  safe  and  sound,  we  cannot  help  being  tempted  to  interpret  such 
pbiBses  as  *  ruinous*  and  '  dangerous'  with  very  considerable  latitude.  The 
^Nuldiog  to  which  they  are  applied  probably  often  stood  in  need  of  a  thorough 
lepsir  and  no  more ;  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  a  modern  Bishop  or  Chapter 
*ould  be  satisfied,  on  every  ground,  with  simple  repair  and  restoration,  with- 
oat  any  rebuilding,  or  even  remodelling.  So  also,  chroniclers  desirous  to 
^^Bagnify  the  fame  of  their  patrons,  dountless  exaggerated  their  works,  and 
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often  described  as  complete  rebuildings  alterations  which  left  a  ^considerable 
portion  of  the  former  biulding  standing.  How  strictly  we  are  to  interpret  the 
'  notoriam  et  evidentem  ruinam'  of  the  former  nave  of  Canterbury,  its  com* 
plete  demolition  forbids  us  from  ascertaining;  but  from  the  extensive  portions 
of  the  Norman  nave  of  Winchester  still  existing,  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain 
that,  had  any  of  ourselves  been  in  the  position  of  Wykeham,  we  should  have 
been  contented  with  a  substantial  repair  instead  of  that  complete  remodelling 
which  gave  birth  to  his  glorious  work.  The  Perpendicular  recasting  of  the 
choir  of  Gloucester  can  have  been  little  more  than  a  whim ;  the  mass  of  the 
Romanesque  walls  is  hardly  touched;  there  is  only  a  Perpendicular  net- work 
awkwanily  thrown  over  them.  Even  when  rebuilding  was  absolutely  necessary, 
as  when  at  Ely  '  the  steeple  in  a  night  fell  down  upon  the  quier,  making  a  most 
horrible  and  fearful  noise ;'  with  our  feelings  we  should  rather  have  tollowed 
in  the  new  structure  as  nearly  as  might  be  the  type  of  its  predecessor ;  where- 
as Alan  de  Walsint^ham  *  built  it  in  such  order  as  now  we'sCe  it,  a  neece 
of  worke  both  for  cost  and  workmanship  singular.'  Had  the  siege  of  Lichfield 
taken  place  in  the  troubles  of  the  fifteenth  instead  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  destruction  of  the  great  spire  would  probably  have  been  seized  upon  as  the 
.occasion  of  its  re- edification  in  some  entirely  different  form. 

'*  Perhaps  the  truest  way  of  putting  it  would  be  that  our  ancestors  did 
not  often  make  any  extensive  changes  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  supposed  im- 
provement in  the  effect*  but  that  they  eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  comparatively  slight  dilapidations  to  reconstruct  portions  of  much 
greater  extent  than  any  necessity  required." 


WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUeiologist. 

'  DxAR  Sir, — For  many  months  I  have  been  expecting  acme  account 
in  your  pages  of  this  important  reatoration  by  Mr.  Salvia  :  it  is  indeed 
one  of  80  extensive  a  character  aa  to  naturally  demand  a  far  abler  his- 
torian or  critic  than  myself  to  do  justice  to  it.  Should,  however,  the 
following  rough  notes,  in  the  absence  of  others,  be  of  any  service  to 
your  Society,  pray  make  use  of  them. 

I  should  premise  that  since  the  commencement  of  the  restoration, 
nearly  seven  years  ago,  a  change  of  architects  has  taken  place.  To 
what  extent  the  work  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey  I  cannot 
precisely  say,  but  I  fancy  that  that  gentleman  is  responsible  only  for 
the  Lady-Chapel,  and  the  polychrome  on  the  vault. 

The  former  was  a  task  of  some  difiSculty  and  has  been  accomplished, 
as  people  say  '  for  the  time,'  with  considerable  judgment  and  skill. 
The  ancient  levels  have  been  all  retained,  even  those  of  the  altar  steps, 
which  in  the  absence  of  an  altar  strikes  one  perhaps  as  meaningleaa 
and  supererogatory.  Of  the  polychrome  it  is  less  easy  to  speak,  as  this 
kind  of  decoration  has  made  such  advances  since  the  period  of  Mr. 
Ferrey's  connexion  with  the  cathedral.  The  pattern  stencilled  on  the 
nave  and  transept  roofe  is,  I  am  told,  original,  and  if  so,  seems  scarcely 
worthy  of  such  an  extensive  reproduction.  The  effect  is  excessively 
meagre,  black  and  red  being  the  only  colours  visible  from  below.     But 
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the  choir,  «i  every  one  knows,  is  die  gnad  centre  of  openttions,  and 
issllj  has  had  great  e:qienae  and  care  bestowed  upon  it,  with  what 
mdt  we  shall  see  presently. 

It  is  saperflnons  to  say  that  the  galleries  and  the  old  Hurd-Pointed 
PBDellxDg,  so  conspicaons  above  the  former  fittings,  have  entirely  disap> 
pcued,  and  the  first  objeet  which  meets  the  eye  on  entering  are  the 
oelebrBted  ssone  stalls.  These  are  set  back  as  at  Durham  within  th& 
choir-arcade,  and  present  a  similar  intermpted  and  broken  appearance, 
^saing  by  mmoticed  the  Jtrchitect's  idiosyncrasy  in  respect  of  mate- 
lial.  I  must  any  that  the  design  appears,  mejudice,  both  laboured  and 
stHisfiBfactory»  though  it  has  all  the  advantage  of  really  good  workman* 
diip  to  show  it  off.  The  Dean's  stall  is  surmounted  with  a  most  un* 
tasteful  tabemade  of  its  own.  In  front  of  the  new  stalls  come  the  old 
misereies,  disposed  in  two  rows,  while  the  choir  is  to  be  accommodated 
in  benches  placed  again  in.  advance  of  the  stalls :  making  together  five 
rows  of  seats,  all  of  which  are  returned.  Can  anything  be  less  felici- 
tous or  rubrical  than  such  an  arrangement?  With  Ely  and  even 
Durham  before  us,  it  is  indeed  a  iroKiirovTou  hpafififia,  and  from  the 
peculiar  drcumstances  of  this  city,  a  very  sad  proof  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  cathedral  idea  and  system  amongst  us.  But  of  this  more  anon* 
Picture  to  yourself.  Sir,  canons  and  '  canons*  ladies,'  theological  stu- 
<^tB,  choristers,  grammar-school  boys,  and  the  good  people  of  the 
cathedral  "liberty,"  all  packed  thus  vis-ii^vis  in  one  heterogeneous  mass ! 

Of  course  to  carry  out  this  complicated  plan,  much  new  woodwork 
htt  been  required.  The  portion  already  fixed  shows  great  care  in  the 
oecution,  and  the  cutting  is,  as  workmen  would  say,  *  dean  and  sharp.* 

Specimens  of  the  stall-ends  have  also  been  repeatedly  put  up,  and 
jutherto  it  would  seem,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed,  nor : 
isdeed  without  good  reason.     To  me  it  seems  inexplicable,  how  the 
Dctn  and  Chapter  can  sanction,  or  the  architect  require  so  tedious* 
ttid  expensive  a  method  of  selecting  a  design ;  the  more  so,  because  • 
v&at  of  funds  has  been  delaying  the  work  for  many  months.     Had  the 
■nie  scheme  been  pursued  in  other  parts  of  the  restoration  I  could 
>^ost  fancy  that  the  first  notion  for  the  new  stalls  had  been  transferred 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  conveniently  made  to  do  duty  as  sedilia. 

The  Bishop's  throne  lately  possessed  some  colour,  though  none  can 
Mifonn  me  of  its  merits,  or  even  pretensions.  Whatever  they  were,  all 
I'toes  have  now  disappeared,  and  the  stone-work  is  as  white  as  scrap- 
e's and  pumice-stone  can  make  it. 

Just  opposite  to  the  throne  Dr.  Clanghton*s  large  (brass)  17th  cen- 
^  lettem  has  been  replaced,  at  which  of  course  the  lessons  will  be 
YcuL  Eastward  of  this,  and  between  the  choir  gates  and  the  altar  rails, 
ve  two  ominous  patches  of  oak  flooring,  intended,  doubtless,  for  seats 
or  pews  of  some  sort,  though  what,  or  for  whom.  I  cannot  learn. 

Black  marble  steps  lead  to  the  altar  platform,  which  is  of  very  cur- 
tailed dimensions,  and  at  present  contains  merely  the  before- mentioned 
itooe  sedilia.  A  diapered  dwarf  wall  serves  as  a  reredos.  Encouraged, 
I  iuppose,  by  the  fine  effect  produced  by  regilding  the  bosses  in  the 
cboir  roof,  the  authorities  intend  ultimately  to  have  this  diaper  picked 
ovt  in  odour. 
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Thfee  new  stained  windows  hate  been  recently  inserted.  One. — 
the  gift  of  the  llieologieal  College.-^— in  the  sonth  choir  aisle,  is  with- 
out any  exception  the  worst  glass  1  have  ever  seen.  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Nixon  snrely  can  hare  but  little  regard  for  their  reputation  in  allowing 
it  to  remain  as  an  advertisement  of  their  artistical  incompetency. 
-  The  other  two  are  in  the  clerestory,  one  immediately  over  each 
choir  gate.  That  on  the  south  is  the  Brymer  Memorial  window,  and. 
like  all  Mr.  WUlement's  glass^  is  archaic  in  treatment,  rich  in  colouring, 
and  as  a  whole,  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  Its  opposite  neighbour, 
the  production  of  a  local  artist,  Mr.  Bell,  is  fiir  from  being  an  ordinary 
work  of  art.  The  drawing  is  very  commendable,  and  the  tinctures 
are  both  brilliant  and  luminous.  The  faces,  however,  are  sadly  infe- 
rior to  the  rest  of  the  glass,  and  both  windows  suffer  materially  from 
their  juxtaposition  with  the  old  ones  still  remaining  in  this  part  of  the 
Cathedral.  A  modem  brass,  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Ooodenough,  the 
late  Dean,  deservedly  attracts  much  attention.  It  was  executed  by 
Waller,  or  Hardman,  (I  forget  which,)  and  is  for  the  present  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Reviewing  the  restoration,  then,  as  an  architectural  whole,  it  must 
be  deemed  a  failure  ;  practically  it  is  something  worse.  I  am  certainly 
not  undervaluing  the  capabilities  of  the  new  seats  in  saying  that  150 
persons  cannot  be  accommodated  in  them.  How  many  will  be  seated 
eastward  of  the  choir  remains  to  be  seen :  but  of  one  thing  I  am  very 
certain — that  the  present  Sunday  congregation,  and  the  choir  as  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Salvin,  are  totally  and  entirely  unfitted  for  one  another* 
But  what  will  be  said  when  I  add  that  the  large  district  of  East  Wdls 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  Cathedral  for  any  church  provision, 
except  what  a  small  school-room  can  afford ;  and  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  knowing  and  feeling  this,  are  proposing  to  build  and  endow 
a  new  church,  nut  a  stone's- throw  from  their  own  Chapter-house  ?  and 
all  this,  when  for  five  years  a  daily  congregation  has  worshipped 
without  any  the  slightest  inconvenience  in  the  spacious  nave  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  b  now  to  be  deprived  of  its  legitimate  and  original 
purpose] 

Surely  this  gives  a  peculiar  sting  to  the  sneers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  abuse  aimed  at  the  Cathedral  system  by  the  daily  press, 
and  causes  one  to  look  anxiously  forward  for  a  time  when  these  noble 
buildings  shall  be  made  instrumental  in  turning  the  many  to  righteous- 
ness. # 

I  am.  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

William  Gxorob  Tozaa. 

The  Close,  Weils, 

December  30M,  1862. 

[There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  this  letter:  the  window  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Presbytery  was  given  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  that  on 
tbe  north  by  some  friends  of  Archdeacon  Brymer  during  his  lifetime. 
The  brass  to  Dean  Ooodenough  i&  by  Waller.  The  district  of  Bast 
Wells  is  almost  entirely  in  the  parish  of  S.  Cuthbert,  and  not  in  the 
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prediiet  or  liberty  attaehed  to  the  Cathedral.  Some  time  back  a  sub- 
aeriptipn  was  set  on  foot  among  the  etudenta  of  the  Theological  College 
to  provide  a  ehctrch  for  this  part  of  the  town ;  the  plan  failed  through  a 
difficulty  about  the  patronage.  We  are  not  sorry  to  hear  that  it  has 
been  revived*] 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITEC- 

TURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Second  Part  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  IVansactions  of  this 
Society  has  been  lately  issued,  and  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  its  prede- 
cessors. Besides  several  Quarterly  and  Annual  Reports  oi  the  Society* 
aod  a  Report  of  the  Plymouth  Local  Committee,  this  part  contains  a 
paper  by  Lieut.-Col.  H&rding  on  "  Some  of  the  Ancient  Ecclesiastical 
Edifices  of  Exeter/'  marked  by  much  antiquarian  knowledge.  A 
tboaghtful  paper  "  On  the  historical  character  and  progress  of  Symbol- 
ism in  Ecclesiastical  Art,"  by  the  Rev.  Q.  W.  Cox.  A  notice  of  the 
aac^t  mansion  at  Fardell,  in  the  parish  of  Comwood,  Devon,  by  Mr. 
C.  Spence.  A  notice  of  a  Norman  font  discovered  in  the  church  of 
S.  Bartholomew,  Sithney,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Rogers.  A  paper  '*  On 
certain  architectural  antiquities  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor  and  its  bor- 
der churches,"  by  Mr.  E.  Ashworth.  Another  on  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  design  in  churches  by  Mr.  W.  White ;  one  on  the  Church 
Towers  of  the  Lizard  district,  by. Mr.  J.  S.  Rogers ;  and  some  account 
of  the  Tomb  of  Bishop  Bronesoombe  in  Exeter  Cathedral  by  Mr.  W. 
Crabbe. 

The  last  paper,  which  is  illustrated  by  four  very  beautiful  coloured 
plates,  is  of  especial  interest,  as  perpetuating  for  us  the  remaining 
traces  of  one  of  the  finest  polychromatized  lugh-tombs  in  England! 
Bishop  Bronescombe  died  in  1^80,  and  Mr.  Crabbe  shows  that  the 
effigy  of  the  prelate,  the  detail  of  which  both  in  carving  and  in  colour  is 
nuMt  exquisite,  is  of  that  date ;  but  the  tomb  itself  on  which  it  rests,  as 
well  as  the  canopy  above  it,  are  clearly  of  Third- Pointed  date  and  style. 
The  four  plates  illustrate  the  whole  polychrome  both  of  the  tomb  and 
canopy  and  the  efiigy ;  but  it  is  the  latter  alone  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  Third-Pi>inted  polychrome  is  remarkable  for  colouring 
tbe  mass  of  the  stonework  a  dark  green.  Recesses,  or  inner  planes, 
aie  Qsnally  red  or  blue ;  while  paterae  and  some  of  the  leading  archi-. 
tectmal  rolls  of  the  tracery  are  gilt.  The  effigy  in  all  its  details  is 
exquisitely  coloured.  In  itself  it  is  one  of  the  finest  existmg  episcopal 
figures,  vested  in  full  pontificals.  The  chasuble  is  white  lined  with 
red,  with  appareU  orphrey.  and  borders  of  the  most  delicate  embroidery 
in  geometrical  patterns.  The  mitre,  its  infulse,  the  maniple,  and  two 
eoahions  on  which  the  head  rests,  are  covered  with  embroidery.  The 
dalmatic  is  blue  powdered  with  a  pattern  of  a  £eur-de-lys  between  two 
birds  all  of  gold :  the  tunic  .is  of  green,  the  alb  of  white,  all  with  em* 
l»uidered  borders.    The  stem  of  the  pastoral  staff  is  painted  spirally : 
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the  canopy  oyer  the  head  and  its  shafts  are  coloured  with  great  bold- 
ness and  simplicity  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  delicate  and  mmutf 
patterns  of  the  vestments,  and  the  bevelled  edges  of  the  stone  on 
which  the  effigy  lies  have  a  very  beautiful  pattern..  Besides  the  gene- 
ral view  of  this  effigy,  all  the  details  are  given,  in  colour,  on  a 
larger  scale,  one  third  of  the  actual  size,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
Ashworth.  Mr.  Crabbe  states  that,  after  a  lengthened  and  careful  in* 
vestigation,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  this  colouring  ia 
distemper;  and  thus  generally  characterizes  this  fine  effigy.  "The 
whole  effisct  of  this  figure  is  that  of  quiet  and  repose,  and  the  care 
with  which  it  has  been  produced  and  carried  out  in  all  its  details, 
shows  us  that  we  have  in  this  nineteenth  century  much  to  learn  from  the 
works  of  the  thirteenth.  The  material  is  freestone,  a  substance  easily 
worked,  and  the  taste  of  that  early  period  applied  to  its  surface  the 
colours  and  ornaments  which  rendered  it  a  picture  of  the  individual 
commemorated.  We  on  the  contrary  at  this  time  employ  marble, 
which  is  most  expensive  to  procure  and  difficult  to  work,  and  leave  it 
white  and  ghost-like."  He  then  compares  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Brones- 
eombe  with  Chantrey's  effigy  of  Northcote,  which  is  its  neighbour  in 
the  cathedral,  and  concludes — ^*  I  do  venture  to  think  that  a  compari* 
son  drawn  between  the  two  will  not  be  in  favour  of  the  production  of 
the  nineteenth  century." 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Unoka  this  title  there  has  appeared  a  quarto  volume  (published  at  liver- 
pool  by  Messrs.  Deighton  and  Laughton,  and  in  London  by  Mr.  Weale> 
which  c<mtains  full  accounts  of  the  meetings  held  by  the  members  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archseological  Society,  in  its  two  first 
Sessions  from  1848  to  1850.  Most  of  the  papers  read  at  these  meet- 
ings are  printed  at  length,  and  some  of  them  are  copiously  illustrated. 
We  are  exceedingly  glad  to  welcome  this  evidence  of  the  activity  and 
ability  of  the  architectural  profession  in  so  important  a  town  as  Liver- 
pool. Hie  Society  appears  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  the  practical  study  and  application  of  art ;  though  it  haa 
other  non-professional  members,  and  especially,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a 
class  of  student-members  who  are  admitted  at  a  lower  rate  of  sub- 
scription. 

•  Many  of  the  papers  appear  to  us  to  be  of  great  interest  and  ability, 
and  we  should  be  glad  if  our  space  would  allow  us  to  give  our  readers 
some  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  first  volume  of  the  Liverpool 
proceedings.  But  our  notice  must  be  of  necessity  a  very  short  one. 
The  first  paper,  by  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  describes  the  church  of  Bebbing- 
ton,  in  Cheshire.  This  church,  it  appears,  was  visited  in  an  excursion 
by  the  whole  Society  in  company ;  and  each  t>f  the  professional  mem- 
bers devoted  himself  to  the  delineation  of  some  one  or  other  feature  of 
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the  bnikling.  The  result  is  a  very  agreeable  jmper,  and  a  profuse 
nuDber  of  scientific  illustrations.  It  is  a  complete  monograph  of  a 
fery  interesting  and  indeed  typal  Cheshire  church.  Mr.  Frank 
Howard  contributes  several  thoughtful  papers  of  a  speculative  and 
theoretical  character ;  for  example,  on  ^*  The  use  of  the  fine  arts  in 
decoration,  as  distinguished  from  decorntive  art"  ;  "On  sculpture  as  con« 
nected  with  architecture*';  *'  On  ornament'*;  on  *'  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Aichiteetare,'*  (which  he  reviews  in  very  severe  terms);  and  "  On 
•tftioed  glass  as  a  means  of  decoration.*'  A  scientific  paper  on  *'  The 
eooctruction  of  fire-proof  buildings,"  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Uobne.  The  only  pi^r  by  Mr.  J.,  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  which  is  pub* 
lished  in  the  volume  before  us  is  a  most  interesting  archaeological  sub^ 
ject— "The  architectural  history  of  Liverpool."  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry's 
papers  are  on  "  Gothic  mouldings/'  in  which  he  follows  Mr.  Paley  very 
dotely,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  several  plates  of  the  profiles  of 
mouldings;  and  on  "  Monumental  Brasses,"  treated  in  a  very  good  spirit. 
To  Mr.  C.  Barber  the  Society  was  indebted  for  a  paper  on  '*  Painting 
ud  its  poetical  character,*'  and  for  a  closing  address  on  the  progress 
of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  its  second  session.  Mr.  J.  A.  Forest,  him- 
self (we  believe)  an  artist  in  glass,  read  a  paper  on  '*  Stained  glass," 
in  which  he  follows  Hickman's  division  of  architectural  styles.  A 
paper  on  "  Fitness  as  a  principle  of  design  in  architecture,"  bears  the 
Qime  of  Mr.  Joseph  Boult,  whose  other  contributions  are  an  account 
of  the  second  annual  excursion  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  together  with 
the  Chester  Architectural  Society,  to  Gresford  church,  (which  is  not, 
we  regret,  illustrated  like  the  former  excursion  to  Bebbington);  and 
alflo  a  paper  "  On  the  value  of  precedent  in  architecture." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  so  much  evidence  of  real  work  aa 
this  volume  aflfbrds ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  fitting  or  useful  than 
for  artists  in  different  departments  thus  to  combine  in  order  to  contri- 
hate  each  his  share  to  the  general  study  and  furtherance  of  the  whole 
(piestbn  of  art.  A  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  A.  P.  Maobride,  brings  here  to  the 
common  stock  a  paper  on  **  The  early  history  of  sculpture,"  in  which 
he  briefly  collects  notices  and  ^aciticisms  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Mr.  H.  P.  Homer,  besides  a  paper 
"  On  the  legitimate  use  of  rustication,"  does  battle,  as  Mr.  Ruskin's 
c^ianpion,  against  the  attack  made  on  the  "  Seven  lamps"  by  Mr. 
Frank  Howard.  The  volume  contains  four  other  papers — on  "The 
vchiteetore  of  the  day,"  by  Mr.  S.  Huggins ;  on  '*  Rubble  walling,'* 
by  Mr.  T.  Duncan ;  *'  On  the  analogies  and  sympathies  of  the  fine 
«its,"  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Strype ;  and  f  *  On  the  influence  of  coloured  glass 
in  horticulture."  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Archer. 

We  heartily  wish  that  the  Liverpool  Society  may  have  a  long  career 
of  energy  and  uaefukiess.  Nothings  can  be  better  than  the  promise  given 
by  this  vigorous  volume  of  proceedings. 
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ENGLISH  SERVICE.BOOKS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eceksiologut. 

Cambridge,  December  13, 1859. 
Drab  Sir, — ^A  careful  inspectioa  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Fltswilliam  Library 
enables  me  to  furnish  you  with  the  following  additions  to  Mr.  Dickin-- 
son's  valuable  list  of  English  Service-Books :  they  are  classed  with  the 
MSS.,  as  are  about  a  dozen  HorsB  of  the  uses  of  Rome.  Paris,  Sens, 
and  Bourges. 

Hone  sec  ns.  Sanun.  Bvo.  Paris.  Simon  Vostre.  1607  (is  the  probable  date» 
as  its  table  of  contents  agrees  verbatim  et  literatim  with  that  published  by  Mi. 
MaskelL  Mon.  Rit.  vol.  i.  Dissertation  on  Senrice-books,  p.  civ— vii.,  as 
belonging  to  a  Hone  of  this  year  and  press). 

Orarium  sec.  ns.  Samm.  8to.  Paris.  Germain  Hardonyn.  (No  date ;  but  the 
Calendar  is  drawn  up  beginning  with  the  year  1534,  which  we  may  therefore 
assume  as  the  date.) 

Yours  fiaithfully, 

B.A. 


MESSRS.  BOWMAN   AND  CROWTHER'S  "  CHURCHES   OF 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES.' 


»f 


We  are  rery  glad  to  observe  the  publication  of  Parts  XVIII.  and  XIX.^ 
of  this  beau^ul  series,  which  we  have  so  often  recommended  to  the 
patronage  of  our  readers*  The  authors  present  us  with  twelve  plates  in 
these  two  parts,  taken  from  four  churches.  According  to  our  usual  cus- 
tom we  will  mention  the  subjects  in  order.  Of  SS.  Mary  and  NichoiaSr 
Nantwich.  Cheshire,  we  have  a  perspective  view  from  the  south-west, 
an  east  elevation,  a  section  through  the  chancel  with  the  plan  of  one 
of  its  groined  bays,  detailed  drawings  of  an  almost  Third-Pointed  four- 
light  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  and  of  a  two-light  earlier,- 
but  transomed,  window  in  the  west  bay  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a  plate 
of  mouldings  fiill  size.  Of  S.  John,  Cley,  Norfolk,  we  have  an  ele* 
vation  of  the  south  transept,  and  a  plate  of  details  of  much  beauty 
from  the  same  part  of  the  church.  A  double  plate  of  S.  Andrew, 
Heckiogton,  Lincolnshire,  is  devoted  to  a  longitudinal  section  of  this 
well  known  and  very  fine  church.  And  three  plates  are  filled  with  a 
south-west  perspective  view,  a  west  elevation,  and  details  of  the  spire 
of  S.  Mary,  Frampton,  Lincolnshire. 

Cley  church  is  a  fine  Flowing  Middle-Pointed  specimen,  built  of  flint 
with  stone  dressings,  and  its  north  transept  window  is  a  composition 
of  four  lights  with  two  quatrefoiled  cinqfoliated  circles,  and  a  quadri- 
lateral figure  filled  with  four  quatrefoils  in  the  head.  And,  by  a  very 
curious  arrangement,  the  head  of  the  window  is  of  a  horseshoe  shape. 
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the  arches  fonning  it  returning  inwards  to  meet  the  imposts  of  tht 

jambs. 

The  deTStion  and  perspective  of  Frampton  church  are  exceedingly 
beantifol.  The  tower  is  a  noble  composition  of  First«Pointed  design,  of 
tbree  stages,  with  a  broached  rtone  spire  hanng  three  ranges  of  spire* 
I%bts  oa  the  cardinal  faces.  The  tower  stands  engaged  in  the  plan  of 
|i)e  church,  the  aisles,  which  are  however  of  later  Pointed  date,  reach<« 
log  to  its  west  end.  There  is  a  good  transept. — Nantwich  church  is 
a  lai]ge  and  beautiful  cruciform  structure,  of  late  Pointed  date,  with  an 
elegant  central  octagonal  lantern. 

The  architectural  student  will  find  this  elaborate  series  of  great'use 
in  forming  his  taste  and  giving  him  such  perfect  illustrations  of  fine 
'pectmens  of  various  styles. 


AUSTRALIAN  ECCLESIOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EccleaiologUt. 

Alt  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
Nov.  Uth,  1862. 
DiAi  Sia, — ^The  inclosed  document  is  an  extract  from  a  private 
letter  of  a  member  of  our  Society,  and  was  read  at  one  of  our  meet- 
U|g9.  Should  you  think  it  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Ecclesiologist  as 
giving  an  account  of  Australian  Ecclesiology,  you  are  very  welcome  to 
^^  The  writer  as  you  will  observe  has  much  sympathy  with,  though 
l>Qt  little  critical  knowledge  of,  Bcclesiology. 

Yours  faithfully, 

FasosBicK  Ltook. 
Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society. 

"  Bodesiology  in  these  parts  is  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  satisfactory 
progicss.  There  is  only  one  good  church  in  the  whole  island  of  Van 
fteoian*s  Land.  Correct  ideas  on  the  subject  are  as  yet  quite  in  embryo- 
At  a  veitry  meeting  in  one  of  the  most  important  parishes,  it  was  pro** 
POKd  to  add  a  chancel  to  the  east  end  of  the  church.  But  this  was 
"^gly  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  the  expense  it  entailed,  for  '  of 
eottxae  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  a  chancel  to  the  west  end  as  well,  to 
!"*)»  the  thing  look  uniform.'  At  another  church,  the  architect  hav- 
^  put  a  priest's  door  near  the  chancel,  on  the  same  principle  of  pro* 
^^^^  a  symmetrical  appearance,  added  three  false  doors  at  the  three 
^^  comers  of  the  church.  The  main  principles  of  church  building  with 
^  Tasmanian  architects  seems  to  be,  at  all  hazards,  to  hide  the  altar 
from  the  congregation.  At  the  cathedral,  this  is  done  by  putting  pulpit 
^  reading  desk — ^Pelion  on  Ossa — right  in  front  of  Uie  altar.  At 
"Bother  church,  the  end  is  effected. by  a  couple  of  exaggerated  mustard 
P^i  bearing  the  same  names,  standing  before  each  altar-chair.  At  a 
^>  by  turning  every  seat  in  the  church  with  its  back  to  the  altar^ 
"iidtooii.  I  was  not  long  enough  in  Melbourne  to  make  much  in- 
^^%ition  into  its  architectural  peculiarities.    .  I  only  saw  the  two 
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chief  charchet  in  the  city  itself,  but  tfa^y  wexe  eccentric  enough.  I 
could  only  see  the  outside ;  for  the  good  Protestant  custom  of  closing 
all  churches,  except  for  four  hours  on  a  Sunday,  prevented  any  thing 
more.  S.  James*s  cathedral  is  a  very  unique  performance.  It  consists 
of  a  wide  nave  with  a  low  ridge,  two  elementary  transepts,  looking 
awfully  like  handles,  a  tiny  chancel  crouching  between  two  overgrown 
vestries, — as  though  afraid  in  this  land  of  Protestantism  to  show  its 
Popish  head, — at  the  west  end  a  tall  gaunt  martello  tower,  with  a  morion 
cap  upon  its  summit.  This  extraordinary  steeple,  joined  to  the  dark 
armour-coloured  stone  of  which  the  church  is  built,  gives  it  a  most 
martial  air.  The  other  church,  S.  Peter's,  shows  a  very  laudable  de- 
sire to  be  Gothic,  with  a  success,  however,  not  equal  to  the  meritorious* 
ness  of  the  design.  Every  style  of  Gothic  is  freely  mingled.  First* 
Pointed  lancete,  Middle- Pointed  canopies,  lliird- Pointed  arches,  and 
pinnacles  and  tracery  which  can  only  be  called  churchwarden-Pointed ; 
Venetian  blinds,  however,  outside  the  east  window,  give  a  decided  air 
of  originality  to  the  design.*' 


ECCLESIOLOGY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ws  extract  from  the  second  number  of  The  Register,  (a  newspaper 
which  began  with  the  present  year  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  is  to  be 
conducted,  we  hear,  on  the  model  of  our  English  contemporary,  the 
Guardian,)  the  following  judicious  criticisms  on  three  new  churches 
built  in  the  United  States.  The  Register — some  of  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  hearing — is  the  successor  (under  a  title  certainly  more 
suitable  to  a  journal)  to  the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  to  which  our  pages 
have  been  before  occasionally  indebted.  The  three  churches  described 
are  placed,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  inverse  order  of  merit.  It  is  gratify* 
ing  to  see  the  advance  of  eeclesiological  knowledge  exhibited  in  th^e 
notices ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  call  attention  to  the  faults  of 
Mr.  Upjohn's  design,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  the  ehurch  at 
"Detroit. 

Christ  Church,  New  Brighton,  Pennsglvama,—'*  This  church,  which  is 
now  nearly  finished,  (and  is  occupied,)  was  built  almost  without  the 
aid  of  an  architect,  and  principally  under  the  rector's  own  supervision, 
though  the  walls  had  been  begun  before  the  present  incumbent  came 
into  possession.  The  cost  was  necessarily  very  small,  the  congregation 
being  chiefly  composed  of  English  immigrants  of  the  poorer  daiw ;  a 
small  amount  is  still  wanted  to  complete  the  building.  It  consists 
simply  of  chancel,  18  ft.  by  16,  with  sacristy  on  north  side;  nave  60ft. 
by  34,  in  five  bays,  and  west  tower.  The  walls  are  of  rubUe,  with 
the  buttresses  aiKi  work  about  the  windows,  parapets,  &c.|  of  dressed 
stone,  of  a  light  yellowish  tint.  The  roofs  are  of  shingle,  well  pitched. 
Il  is  proposed  to  pot  up  a  ridge  crest : — gable  crosses  of  metal  should 
be  added*    The  tower,  through  which  is  the  entrance,  still  wants  its 
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1)dfvy.stBge ;  the  second  has  a  '  bulfVeye/  lighting  the  organ-loft 
vithm  the  tower.  The  side  windows  are  of  two  lights,  with  trefoiled 
etrdes  in  the  heads,  and  are  filled  with  white  glass,  plain  coloured 
gktts  being  introduced  in  the  heads.  The  chancel  arch  is  eimplj  cham- 
£emi,  and  the  window  jamba,  &e.,  are  all  quite  plain.  There  is  only 
ooe  single-light  window  in  the  south  wall  of  chancel.  The  east  window 
Ins  four  trefoiled  lights*  with  trefoiled  circles  in  the  head,  and  is  filled  with 
giaas  by  Gibson  :  there  are  fortunately  no  symbols  in  it.  All  the  walls 
iotemally  are  plaistered,  of  a  reddish  drab  colour,  too  light  in  tone ; 
indeed,  the  defect  of  the  church  is  the  over-  abundance  of  light.  Hie 
chancel-roof  is  panelled,  in  mx  sides,  and  is  painted  blue,  with  a  pattern 
in  white.  The  ribs  too  are  white  ;  they  should  be  darker  and  warmer. 
The  nave-roof  has  collar  and  king-posts,  with  curved  braces  and  hammer- 
besms,  resting  upon  stone  corbels.  Here  the  timbers  are  of  a  dark 
ochre  colour,  while  the  boarding  is  blue,  and  powdered  with  stars ; 
■nd  there  is  a  border  of  red  and  white  introduced  above  the  wall-plate. 
Thb  painting,  though  not  so  good  as  might  be,  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it.  Colour  is,  equally  with  form,  ne- 
eessary  to  perfect  architecture;  but  our  people  have  been  so  long 
•ecBstomed  to  see  their  churches  left  in  barren  nakedness,  that  builders 
&sr  to  use  rich  colour,  lest  the  cry  of  '  tawdriness  '  be  raised  against 
it  Hie  nave  floor  is  properly  all  upon  the  same  level,  (the  passages 
not  being,  as  usual,  lower  than  the  floor  under  the  seats,)  and  is  covered 
^mifanaly  with  carpet — red,  with  black  figure — ^made  in  the  town. 
The  seats  are  very  low,  of  walnut,  and  moveable.  There  are  three 
>teps  at  the  chanoel-arcb,  and  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary. 
Tht  aitar  stands  upon  a  foot-pace,  is  solid,  and  quite  plain,  and  vested 
correctly  with  frontal  and  superfrontal  of  red  stuff,  with  a  border,  and 
ooantcrchanged  silk  fringe  around  each.  On  the  ftrontal  is  a  cross.  A 
large  niche  in  the  north  wall  has  a  shelf  for  credence,  and  below  is  a 
piscina,  in  form  of  a  bowl,  projecting  from  the  wall.  The  aedilia  are 
those  given  an  the  first  Part  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastiea,  West  of 
the  step  is  the  sacristy  door,  square-headed  ;  and  west  of  it,  on  either 
>ide,  are  stalls  for  foar,  with  subsellae.  The  lettem,  which  stands  by 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel-arch,  is  in  excellent  taste ;  opposite  to  it 
i*  the  pulpit,  a  plain  but  good  one.  The  designs  are  all  from  the  In- 
ftrtmmta.  The  low  wooden  screen  given  in  the  first  number  of  the 
second  series  of  the  In$trumenta,  will,  it  is  intended,  separate  the 
clttncel  from  the  nave.  It  will  be  made  of  oak.  and  painted.  The 
foat,  a  large,  plain  octagonal  one,  stands  properly  south  of  the  east  (?) 
door;  it  is  provided  wi&  «  drain. 

"  Altogether  this  church  deserves  great  praise,  for  though  quite  plain 
vul  mexpensive  it  shows  the  presence  of  good  feeling,  and  a  desire 
to  approach  to  the  proper  type  of  arrangement.  The  ground  plan 
V  not  a  good  one,  and  there  are  architectural  defects,  bat  the  most  has 
)>eea  done  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  the  original  projectors.  The 
chsaeel  fomitttre  is  excellent,  and  when  the  space  around  the  altar  is 
piinted  as  is  pressed,  the  whole  effect  will  be  very  religious. 

9,Pm^s,  BrookUm. — "  We  learn  from  the  Christian  Wiiness  that,  on 
Thudsy,  the  9Srd  Dec*,  Bishop  Bastbum  consecrated  the  new  church 
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(S.  Paul's.)  in  Brookline.  There  w«s  a  large  attendance  of  clergy  and 
laity.  At  10  o'clock,  a.m.  the  clergy  met  the  bishop,  at  the  Aspinwall 
Mansion,  whence  they  proceeded  in  procession  to  the  church.  After 
all  were  placed,  the  sentence  of  consecration  was  read  by  the  Rer. 
Theo.  W.  Snow.  Momiog  Prayer  was  said  by  the  Rev.  W.  Horton* 
assisttd  by  the  Rev.  £.  F.  Slafter,  who  read  the  lessons.  The  ante 
communion  was  said  by  the  bishop,  the  Rev.  C.  Mason  reading  the 
Epistle.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  bishop,  who  took  as  hia 
text  the  5th  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  But>  strange 
to  say,  it  seems  as  if  the  highest  act  of  the  Divine  service  was  left 
uncelebrated.  It  may  be  an  oversight  in  the  report*  but  there  is  no 
notice  of  it. 

*'  The  church  is  described  as  a  beautiful  edifice,  from  a  design  by 
Upjohn,  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century,  built  mainly  of  native  8tone» 
but  faced  with  Nova  Scotia  stone,  dressed.  I'he  nave  is  78  feet  long, 
and  the  nave  and  aisles  together  68  feet  wide.  The  chancel  24  feet 
square.  The  tower,  which  is  on  the  north  side,  is  16  feet  square, 
65  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  60  feet  high.  The  main 
entrance  is  by  a  porch  on  the  south  side.  Internally  the  division 
is  into  nave  and  aisles  of  five  bays,  and  the  chancel,  llie  wood  work 
is  of  black  walnut.  The  organ  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
but  is  not  yet  finished.  The  aisle  windows  and  those  of  the  chancel 
sides  have  stained  borders,  the  eastern  triplet  and  western  double 
windows  are  both  fitted  with  stained  glass.  The  triplet  is  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Aspinwall.  llie  roof  is  open,  and  coloured  blue.  The 
chancel  is  furnished  with  a  plain  table,  an  episcopal  chair,  and  a  second 
ornamental  chair  to  correspond !  The  church  is  calculated  to  seat  450 
persons,  and  cost  over  2  5,000  dollars.  Two-thirds  of  which  sum,  we 
are  informed,  the  wardens,  Messrs.  Augustus  Aspinwall  and  Harison 
Fay,  either  contributed  or  are  responsible  for* 

"  S,  PauVe,  Detroit. — *'  We  learn  from  the  same  source  that  S.  Paurs 
church,  Detroit,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  M'Coskry,  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Advent,  having  been  over  two  years  in  building.  The 
Bishop  was  attended  and  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  AldiF,  Hills,  GKK>dall,  Grinnell,  and  Ward.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bishop.  The  service  was  attended  by  a  large  and  very 
attentive  congregation,  who  were  glad  to  meet  their  bishop  thus  in  the 
new  church  after  hit  long  absence,  he  being  their  rector  as  well  as 
bishop.  The  church  stands  in  a  commanding  position  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  two  streets.  It  is  built  of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
is  133  feet  long  and  70  feet  broad.  The  tower,  placed  on  the  south- 
west  corner,  is  22  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  has  an  octagon  spire,  the 
top  of  which  is  181  feet  from  the  ground.  The  lower  stage  of  the 
tower  forms  an  entrance  to  the  main  vestibule,  which  extends  across  the 
west  end.  The  side  walls  are  divided  into  seven  bays  by  buttresses, 
doubling  at  the  comers.  There  is  no  division,  externally  or  internally, 
into  nave  and  aisles— one  large  hall  with  an  open  roof.  The  chancel 
is  a  mere  recess  only  1 3  feet  deep,  27  feet  wide. — The  side  windows 
are  divided  by  slender  mullions  with  tracery  in  the  heads.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  at  the  west  ^nd,  there  are  three  lancets,  and  in  the 
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^t  end  there  ia  a  triplet  Thesie  are  all  filled  with  stained  ghn. 
Under  the  chancel  window  there  is  a  screen,  into  the  panels  of  which, 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  few  sentences  of  Holj  Scripture,  with 
some  of  the  sacred  symbols,  are  to  be  put,  in  gold,  on  a  blue  ground. 
The  altar  is  in  front  of  this  screen,  accompanied  by  two  large  and  beau* 
tifbl  chairs.  Outside  of  the  chancel,  on  a  platform  three  steps  high, 
stand  the  font,  reading  desk,  and  pulpit,  the  last  raised  on  a  stem,  with 
open  stair.  Over  the  vestibule  is  a  gallery  for  the  organ,  and,  we  pre* 
some,  the  singers.  The  compartments  of  the  roof  are  coloured  blue. 
The  wood  work  of  the  whole  church  is  grained  in  imitation  of  oak. 
The  organ,  which  is  from  the  manufactory  of  J.  House,  Bufialo,  has 
thirty-eight  full  stops  and  three  key  boards.  The  bell,  from  Meneeley's 
fonndry,  weighs  2600  pounds.  The  church  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 
carpeted  throughout.  It  contains  about  a  thousand  sittings,  and  has 
cost  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  This  has  been  all  paid. — Good — 
rerygood — ^but  two-thirds  of  the  pews  were  sold  to  obtain  the  money/* 


LECTURB  ON  GREGORIAN  MUSIC  AT  BRIGHTON. 

Ox  Friday  evening,  December  3rd,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Helmore,  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  South  Church  Union,  in  the 
Parilion  Music  Room  at  Brighton,  on  Gregorian  music.  The  room, 
admirably  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  was  well  filled.  The  chair  was 
taken,  at  8  p.m.,  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Maberiy,  Vicar  of  Cuckfield,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Union.  On  the  platform  were  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Fowler, 
of  Crawley ;  the  Rev.  J.  Carnegie,  of  Seaford ;  the  Rev.  W.  Wheeler, 
ofShoreham;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale;  the  Rev.  N.  Gream,  of  Rother* 
field ;  and  other  members  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Helmore  was  supported 
by  a  very  efficient  choir.  The  following  tabular  view  will  give  a  just 
idea  of  his  lecture  : — 

Part  J. 

TheincoBsistency  of  Churchmen  in  neglecting  song. 

All  the  ofiices  of  the  Church  imply  the  use  of  song.  Her  laws  re- 
quire it. 

The  fact  of  general  neglect  too  well  known  to  be  denied. 

The  blame  to  be  generally  shared  equally  by  clergy  and  laity ;  but 
ooe  principal  cause  to  be  found  in  the  neglect  of  the  Canto  fermo,  or 
Chnrch  pUun  song. 

This  neglect  arises  from  our  having  undervalued  the  teaching  of  the 
Chaidi  Catbolict  and  the  false  notion  of  the  non-identity  of  the  English 
Church  since  the  Reformation  with  that  before. 

The  present  Office-booksi  &o.,  to  be  explained  by  the  old — hence 

The  choral  mode  of  celebrating  Divine  worship  found  to  be  the 
Mnaal  use  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  proved  by  the  Prayer- Book 
Noted  of  Marbeck,  and  Queen  Bttii^beth*s  Injunctions. 
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Thus  plain  song  is  ordered  and  florid  song  pertnitted  by  the  English 
Church. 

Its  general  restoration  recommended,  as  the  onlj  true  basis  of  a  good 
musical  reform.  Other  music  not  excluded,  but  its  style  chastened, 
and  its  use  moderated  and  held  in  subservience  to  the  more  simple 
plain  song  of  priest  and  people. 

A  merely  ornamental  use  of  music,  instead  of  its  being  made  the 
outward  vehicle  of  the  entire  act  of  prayer  and  praise,  deprecated. 

While  plain  and  ornate  are  used  to  designate  two  classes  of  music 
admissible  in  Divine  worship,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  any  in- 
trinsic superiority  is  admitted  of  the  latter  over  the  former,  which  should 
justify  its  substitution  for  it. 

Yet  the  plain  song  has  undeservedly  sunk  in  popular  esteem,  from 
some  mistaken  and  overstrained  views  of  its  not  admitting  in  perform- 
ance the  additions  of  harmony,  and  the  utmost  artistic  skill  in  its  per- 
formance. It  admits  all  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  to  share  in  the 
general  effect. 

Good  authority  can  be  adduced  of  the  addition  of  harmony  to  the 
Gregorian  song,  from  the  time  of  Guido  downwards ;  and  modem  har- 
mony owns  the  Church  as  its  parent. 

The  ancient  melodies  used  by  the  great  writers  of  the  Palestrina 
school,  as  subjects  on  which  to  write  their  Canto  figurato.  This  was 
shown  by  the  performance  of  the  hymn  Jam  lucis,  and  Vittoria's  '*  Now 
it  is  high  time,'*  which  is  built  upon  it^  with  several  others  from 
Anthems  and  Services  (Masters). 

And  yet  too  many  despise  those  melodies,  who  are  in  all  respects 
unworthy  to  offer  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  such  authority. 

Part  JL 

Necessity  of  some  rule  or  order  in  speaking  or  saying  together,  for 
decency  and  solemnity.  Unisonous  plain  song.  Example  from  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  temple, — ^from  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ. 

Monotone,  first  step,  necessary  to  secure  hearty  responding. '  This 
may  easily  be  learnt  by  all ;  and  the  lecturer  illustrated  this  by  the 
following  amusing  anecdote : — "  Lewis  XII.,  King  of  France,  had  a 
very  weak,  thin  voice,  and  knew  nothing  of  music ;  however,  like 
some  of  my  very  good  friends,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  music,  he 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  wished  to  be  a  singer,  forsooth  !  Accor- 
dingly, he  requested  lodocus  Pratensis,  the  precentor  of  his  choir,  to 
frame  a  composition,  in  which  he  might  sing  one  part  by  himself.  The 
day  after  this  request,  when,  as  usual,  the  King,  after  dinner,  called  for 
some  songs,  the  precentor  immediately  produced  a  composition  (it  may 
be  seen  by  the  curious  in  Hawkins'  History  of  Music,  Vol.  II.,  p.  4SO 
for  two  boys  and  the  monarch,  the  part  assigned  to  the  royal  singer 
being  a  single  note,  to  be  held  on  throughout  the  boys*  canon ;  for 
himself  he  added  a  bass  of  alternate  octaves  below,  and  unisons  with 
the  King's  holding  note.  The  King  (we  read)  was  much  pleased  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  aikl  rewarded  the  oomposer.'* 

Snd  step.  Harmonizing  the  tone  in  some  plaoes ;  e.g.,  Amen,  OUma 
Tibi,  Sursum  Corda. 
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3rd  %Us^  Moootone  in  Tarious  pitch. 

4th  step.  Melodic  cadences  or  accents. 

5th  step.  Psalm  and  hymn  melodies,  &c.,  with  the  scales  of  the 
modes  in  which  they  are  written. 

ScTeral  hymns  from  the  Hymnal  Noted  were  given : — Jetu^  dulcis 
wtemoria — Vexilia  RegU — Jam  lueis  orto — Ad  Canam  Agni — Etema 
Ckrisii  maoiera,  &c.p  &c. ;  the  114th  Pealm*  from  the  Psalter  Noted, 
to  the  Per^rine  Tone ;  the  150th  Psalm  to  the  second  ending  of  the 
dghth  Tone,  in  which  the  audience  joined  with  very  great  effect.  The 
lecture  ended  with  the  chorus  from  Samson,  **  Let  their  Celestial  Con- 
certs/' as  an  example  how  Handel  availed  himself  of  the  Church  style 
snd  accents. 

The  lecture  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  was  attended  to 
with  the  greatest  interest  throughout. 

The  chaimwn,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer^  observed 
thatp  thrown  into  evil  days  of  controversy,  it  had  been  the  fate  of  the 
South  Church  Union,  on  former  occasions*  to  meet  a  Brighton  audience 
in  a  polemical  character*  and  as  supporters  of  an  unpopular — though 
he  was  convinced  a  righteous— cause.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  that* 
on  the  present  occasion*  they  had  been  aUe  to  meet*  in  all  senses 
of  the  word*  harmoniously  ;  iod  he  trusted  that  the  present  would  not 
be  the  last  time. 

We  trust  that  the  example  set  by  the  South  Church  Union  will  be 
followed  by  others.  Such  lectures  must  do  good ;  and  form  an  agree* 
able  change  in  the  business  in  which  Unions  must  for  the  most  part  be 
engaged.  Mr.  Helmore  is  about*  we  understand*  to  deliver  a  similar 
lecture  at  Oxford. 


ECCLESIOLOOICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

Tax  Piatea  of  Part  IX.  of  the  Inairumenta  Eeelenastiea  (New  Series) 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver*  and  the  number  will  be  shortly  pub* 
fished.  It  will  contain  plans*  sections*  and  fittings  of  two  school- 
InldingB,  with  a  master's  house*  and  the  necessary  offices. 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Beckman,  Comminis* 
tcr  of  S  Clara's  Church,  Stockholm,  containing  strictures  on  the 
psper  by  Mr.  Gordon*  entitled  *'  On  Swedish  Churches  and  Church 
Offices/'  which  appeoed  in  our  last  volume. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tax  second  meeting  of  the  Society  during  Michaelmas  Term  was  held 

on  Wednesday,  November  ^th*  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose 

CoDc^*  President*  in  the  chair.    The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 

membera  of  the  society. 

Lord  C.  Bmee,  Christ  Chnrch. 

Mr.  G.  Hndaon*  B.A.*  Christ  Churoh. 

Mr.  A.  Pnrton*  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  James  Csstle*  Sculptor*  S.  Clement*!*  Oxford. 
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Among  the  presents  received  were  a  quarto  volume  of  '*  Symbols  and 
Emblems  of  Early  and  Mediaeval  Christian  Art/'  presented  by  the  Rev* 
T.  Chamberlain.  Christ  Church.  *'  Ancient  Gothic  Churches,  their 
Proportions  and  Chromatics,"  part  the  third :  and  "  Architectural 
Botany,  setting  forth  the  Geometrical  distribution  of  Foliage,  Flowers, 
Firuits,  &c,"  presented  by  the  author  W.  P.  Griffiths.  Esq. 

The  President  then  resigned  the  office  which  he  had  held  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him,  moved  by  Mr. 
Meyrick,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Lygon.  A  ballot  for  the  election  of  a  Pre- 
sident, Auditors,  and  five  members  of  Committee  then  took  place,  by 
the  issue  of  which  the  Principal  of  Brasenose  College  was  re-elected 
President.  Rev.  J.  Barrow,  Queen's  College,  and  Rev.  J.  Earie,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon,  were  re-elected  auditors;  and  Rev.  W.  B, 
Jones,  University  College,  Rev.  R.  Thornton,  S.  John's  College,  Hon. 
H.  C.  Forbes,  Oriel  College,  W.  Egerton,  Esq.,  Christ  Church,  and  Mr. 
Orlando  Jewitt,  Headington,  were  elected  members  of  the  committee. 
The  Report  mentioned  the  receipt  of  letters  from  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Norris,  Cirencester,  Rev.  A.  C.  Tarbutt,  Jedburgh,  and  explained  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the  meet- 
ing had  been  deferred  from  the  last  week  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Parker  read  a  paper  on  the  Oriel  or  Oriole.  He  showed  that 
the  word  was  used  in  two  or  three  different  senses  which  caused  much 
apparent  confusion  in  the  passages  in  the  records  and  mediaeval  writers 
in  which  it  occurs;  but  he  thought  these  apparently  contradictory 
lAeanings  might  be  reconciled.  He  considered  that  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  was, — I.  The  upper  floor  or  room  in  the  western  part  of  a 
domestic  chapel,  which  was  used  also  for  ordinary  purposes,  that  it 
was  afterwards  corrupted,  and  came  to  signify, — II.  An  oratory  or 
chapel. — III.  A  loft  or  upper  chamber  of  any  kind. — IV.  The  room 
over  the  gateway,  which  was  frequently  a  chapel,  and  in  which  there 
was  commonly, — V.  A  projecting  window,  which  has  now  become  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word. 

•  The  substance  of  this  paper  with  the  authorities  quoted,  will  be 
printed  in  Mr.  Parker's  new  volume  on  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

'  Mr.  Freeman  gave  an  account  illustrated  by  drawings  of  Leominster 
Priory  Church,  Herefordshire.  This  church  is  remarkable,  as  in  itself 
a  fine  specimen  both  of  Norman  and  later  architecture,  and  also  from 
the  singular  changes  which  it  has  undergone.  To  the  south  side  of 
the  Norman  nave  a  large  addition  almost  amounting  to  a  second 
church*  was  attached  during  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  periods, 
and  tl^  choir  and  transepts  having  been  subsequently  destroyed,  the 
present  ground  plan  is  of  a  most  unique  and  perplexing  nature.  Mr. 
Freeman's  remarks  were  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  lectures  given  by  him 
at  Ludlow  and  Leominster  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ludlow  meeting  of 
the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  which  were  fully  reported  in 
the  local  papers,  and  will  probably  appear  in  a  corrected  form  in  the 
Archseologia  Cambrensis. 
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A  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectaral  Society  was  held  at  the 
Society's  rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  December  4.  The  Principal 
of  Brasenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  of  the  society. 

Rev.  James  Hodgson,  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  and  Yicar  of  Blozham. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Rowe,  Brasenose. 

Mr.  Holm,  S.  John's. 

Mr.  Webster,  Worcester  College. 

The  Report  announced  that  the  existing  Secretaries,  Treasurer,  and 
Librarian,  had  been  re-elected  to  their  several  offices.  A  letter  appeal- 
ing for  aid  in  behalf  of  Nicholas  Femur's  church,  at  Little  Gidding, 
Hantingdonshire,  was  read.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Wood.  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  on  the  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Fumess,  consisting 
in  great  measure  of  an  abstract  of  a  local  work  by  Mr.  Beck.  This 
Abbey,  the  second  in  size  of  all  the  Cistercian  houses  in  England,  was 
founded  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Stephen,  on  a  grant  of  land  made 
by  that  monarch,  when  Count  of  Boulogne.  In  1148,  together  with 
the  other  monasteries  of  the  Savignian  Order,  they  conformed  to  the 
Cistercian  rule.  The  remains  of  the  church  are  chiefly  in  the  Early 
English  style,  with  considerable  alterations  made  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  among  which  was  the  addition  of  a 
western  tower.  The  Chapter  House  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
•sine  period  of  architecture  with  the  church ;  the  rest  of  the  monastic 
Iniildings  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  brief  summary  of  the  His  - 
tory  of  the  Abbey  is  given  in  some  rhyming  Latin  verses  prefixed  to 
tlie  Chartulary,  and  quoted  by  Dugdale  in  his  Monasticon.  ^rom 
these  and  other  records  the  Abbey  appears  gradually  to  have  increased 
in  power,  though  occasionally  suffering  from  invasion  by  the  Scots  in 
&e  reign  of  Edward  XL,  until  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners in  1 536.  In  their  Report,  though  various  crimes  are  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  Monks,  no  attempt  is  made  at  proof,  and  the  Abbot 
vbo,  according  to  this  account  was  one  of  the  most  guilty,  was  pre- 
sented by  Cromwell,  the  Inspector- General,  to  the  living  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Dal  ton. 

Mr.  Wood*s  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  drawing,  for  which  the  society 
vas  indebted  to  Mr.  Birch,  of  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  Freeman  made  some  remarks  on  the  arrangement  of  chapels 
east  of  transepts,  and  on  the  combination  of  central  and  western 
towers,  of  which  Fumess  is  another  example,  in  addition  to  those 
which  he  had  collected  while  treating  of  Malmsbury  and  Leofninster. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Wood  and  adjourned  the  meeting. 
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Tab  second  meeting  for  the  Michaelmas  Term,  185S,  was  held  at  the  So- 
ciety's rooms,  on  Wednesday,  November  10  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  Two  most  interesting  papers  were  read  before  the 
nteeting ;  one  by  Mr.  Norris  Deck,  on  the  '*  Antiquities  of  Exning  and 
Landwadc,  Suffolk;"  the  other  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  of  Trinity  College, 
on  •'  The  Cathedral  of  S.  Asaph/*     The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
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warmly  voted  to  the  authors  of  both  these  contributions,  and  a  request 
that  they  would  allow  them  to  be  printed  was  carried  by  acclamation, 

Mr.  Luard,  of  Trinity  College,  then  described,  in  an  extempore  ad* 
dress,  a  recent  risit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  an  object  of  rare  interest 
and  curiosity,  though  seldom  visited  by  travellers.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Luard*s  speech,  which  was  warmly  applauded,  a  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  he  might  hereafter  throw  it  into  a  more  permanent  form. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Committee  for  the  Bachelors*  and  Undergra- 
duates' Window  at  Ely  drew  attention  to  the  circular  recently  put 
forth  by  the  committee,  and  announced  that  many  new  subscriptions 
had  already  been  received.  After  some  further  conversation,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  instant. 


The  third  meeting  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  was  held  at  the  Society's 
rooms  on  Wednesday,  November  24.  the  Rev.  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Mr.  J^ 
Ramsay,  of  Trini|y  College,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  th^ 
Society, 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 
meetipg : — 

Mr.  Isaac  Bowman,  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  John  V^ood,  8.  John'a  Collflge. 
Mr.  S.  B.  Gould,  Clare  Hall. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwaite,  Clare  Hall. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  £.  Freshfield,  of  Trinity  College,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Evans,  that  the  latter  gentleman  be  balloted  for  at  the  present 
ineeting,  which  was  done,  and  Mr.  Braithwaite  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  presents  were  laid  on  the  table : — Instrumenta  Ec- 
clesiastica,  No.  VII.,  from  Mr.  Van  Voorst;  Architectural  Botany, 
from  Mr.  W.  Griffiths ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Copenhagen,  from  the  Master  of  Trinity  College. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  several  donors,  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans, 
King*s  College,  then  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Thanks  having  been  voted 
to  Mr.  Evans,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight,  De- 
cember 8. 


The  fourth  and  last  meeting  for  the  Michaelmas  term  was  held  at 
the  Society^s  rooms,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  December,  the  Rev.  the 
President  of  the  Society  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the 
gentlemen  who  were  proposed  and  seconded  at  the  former  ineeting, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  I^nt  Term  next  ensuing : — 
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Mr.  W.  C.  Steuart,  Chriit'i  College. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bnmdie,  Christ's  CoU^. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Lee.  of  ChriBt's  College,  then  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  Bridport  charch.  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Lee,  proposed  that  copies  of  papers  read  by  the  Society  should  he 
inserted  in  a  manuscript  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  so  preserved  to 
the  Society,  which  proposition  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  Trinity  College,  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  King's  College, 
Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  and  Mr.  Norris  Deck  were  elected  a  committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  inspect  the  present  state  of  Barnwell 
Priory  church  and  Stourbridge  Chapel,  and  to  report  to  the  society 
thereon  next  Term,  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  their  restora- 
tion. 

The  alterations  now  going  on  in  the  Market  Place,  which  are  ex- 
posing to  view  the  chancel  of  Great  S.  Mary's  church,  were  then 
brought  before  the  society,  and  hopes  were  expressed  that  steps  would 
be  taken  next  year  for  restoring,  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  chancel, 
but  the  whole  of  the  ohurch,  and  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  the 
Unwerniy  church. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  February  9,  1 853. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


Ali  8aint9,  Kingtpetton,  Somersetshire, — ^This  church  is  now  in  course 
of  complete  rebuilding  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  £.  Oiles,  of  Taunton. 
It  comprises  a  nave,  chancel,  with  north-east  sacristy,  and  tower  and 
spire  engaged  over  a  south-west  porch.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed, 
designed  with  much  care  and  much  success,  and  the  greatest  attention 
to  detail.  It  is  built  of  a  local  blueish  stone  with  dressings  of  Doulting 
stone.  The  chancel  has  an  east  window  of  three  lights  with  a  traceried 
drde  in  the  head ;  on  its  south  side  two  two-light  windows  with  a 
priest's  door  between  them.  The  nave  has  windows  of  two  lights,  with 
a  west  window  of  four  lights  with  a  circle  in  the  head.  The  roofs 
are  of  good  pitch  with  stone  copings,  tile  ridge-crests,  and  gable  crosses. 
The  tower  will  be  surmounted  with  a  very  elegant  spire,  rising  about 
no  feet,  adapted  from  the  besutiful  spire  of  S.  Bartholomew,  Lost- 
vithiel,  in  Cornwall.  A  Romanesque  door  from  the  old  church  is  pre- 
served in  the  new  building.  We  shall  probably  recur  to  Kingweston, 
as  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  village  church  rebuilt  in  the  most  solid 
and  costly  way  by  private  munificence,  when  we  are  able  to  speak  of 
it  in  its  completed  state,  and  with  its  internal  arrangements. 

S, ,  Kidmore  End,  near  Reading,  Berks, — We  have  seen  an 

internal  perspective,  looking  east,  and  an  external  view,  from  the  north- 
west, of  this  little  church;  which  was  consecrated,  we  are  informed,  on 
September  %9,  1852.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Arthur  Billing.  The  style 
chosen  is  First-Pointed ;  the  plan  consists  of  a  somewhat  broad  nave, 
with  north-west  porch,  and  a  western  bell-gable ;  and  a  chancel  ending 
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in  a  three- Bided  apse.  There  is  no  particular  character  exteroally;  the 
breadth  of  the  building  requires  an  obtusely  pointed  roof,  which  has 
the  usual  copings  and  gable  crosses,  and  a  plain  tile  ridge-crest.  The 
bell- cote — which  is  rather  awkwardly  set  back  behind  the  coping,  and 
appears  consequently  to  want  support  in  the  part  which  overhangs  the 
tiling — ^is  the  usual  composition  of  an  open  trifoliated  lancet-arch  con- 
taining a  single  bell.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  wheel-cross  supported  on 
gablets.  The  side  walls  of  this  building  are  rather  too  high  for  good 
effect.  The  windows  are  large  broad  lancets,  coupled  in  the  eastern- 
most part  of  the  north  wall.  The  west  elevation  has  two  detached 
lancets  and  a  quatrefoiled  circle  in  the  gable.  The  apsidal  chancel  has 
the  addition  of  a  corbel- table  under  the  eaves.  To  the  chancel  there 
are  no  buttresses,  while  the  nave  has  almost  too  many.  The  porch  is 
small,  and  without  much  character.  Internally  the  view  before  us 
shows  a  nave  covered  by  a  high  open  roof,  with  arched  braces  springing 
from  corbels  carved  like  First-Pointed  capitals.  The  two-light  window 
on  the  north  side  is  shafted  internally.  The  chancel  arch  is  exaggerated 
for  so  small  a  building.  It  is  of  two  shafted  orders,  with  a  heavy  label, 
and  has  two  rows  of  dogtooth  ornament.  The  label  ends  on  corbels 
carved  like  heads  of  the  queen  and  the  bishop.  The  chancel  shows 
a  groined  roof,  in  what  materia]  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  of  stone,  as  there  are  no  external  buttresses  to  bear  the  pressure. 
The  vaulting  shafts  are  a  banded  triplet  of  columns,  and  the  ribs  are 
full  of  dogtooth  mouldings.  The  ritual  arrangements  show  a  solid  altar, 
with  low  sanctuary  rails;  sedilia  in  the  south  wall;  an  open  choir;  no 
screen  at  all  at  the  chancel-arch  ;  low  open  seats  in  the  nave,  a  stone 
pulpit  at  its  north-east  corner,  and  a  wooden  open  reading- pew  opposite 
to  it  on  the  south  side.  The  external  view  shows  schools,  (not  yet  built, 
we  understand,)  towards  the  north-east  of  the  church.  These  are  more 
to  our  fancy  than  the  church  itself.  They  seem  to  be  of  the  T  plan, 
with  porches,  and  a  quadrilateral  bell  turret  at  the  intersection  of  the 
roofs.  The  style  is  of  a  later  Pointed  than  the  church.  We  almost 
fear  however,  that  the  offices — so  essential  a  part  of  the  design  for  a 
school — are  here,  as  is  too  common  in  modern  schools,  insufficient  for 
their  purpose.  In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  that,  whatever  may  be 
urged  in  favour  of  apsidal  east  ends,  the  church  before  us  is  scarcely 
important  enough  to  warrant  so  great  a  departure  from  the  usual  type. 
S.  James  the  Less,  near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Philadelphia, — We  have 
to  thank  an  esteemed  American  correspondent  for  a  lithographed  view 
of  the  exterior  of  this  church,  with  a  ground  plan  and  a  view  of  the 
parsonage  house  attached.  The  church  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers 
as  one  in  which  we  have  long  been  interested,  and  one  indeed  which 
was  originally  built  from  the  drawings  of  the  ancient  church  of  S. 
Michael,  Long  Stanton,  near  Cambridge,  selected  and  sent  out  by  our- 
selves. The  external  view  shows  a  very  picturesque  building,  with 
a  broad  high  roof  spanning  nave  and  aisles,  low  side  walls,  a  western 
bell-cote,  pierced  for  three  bells,  supported  on  boldly  projecting  but- 
tresses, and  its  windows  broad  lancets  in  couplets.  The  dimensions  of 
the  nave  are  62  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  30  ft.  4  in.  in  breadth  (including 
the  aisles) ;  and  the  chancel  is  32  ft.  6  in.  in  length.     There  is  a  north- 
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eut  aacristj,  and  a  south- west  porch.  The  interior  arrangementfl  of 
the  chorch  are  most  satisfactory  :  there  is  a  chancel  screen,  stalU  with 
one  retamed  stall  on  each  side;  and  a  spacious  sanctuary  raised 
00  three  steps  hesides  the  footpace. 

The  parsonage  house  is  less  successful,  though  it  has  some  good 
points.  It  is  of  Pointed  style,  but  the  detail  is  far  from  pure  or  con* 
satent ;  and  the  gables,  which  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  height,  axe  in* 
jaied  in  effect  by  showy  bargeboards.  The  dormer  windows  are  better 
mtaaged.  A  wooden  verandah,  of  very  unsubstantial  character,  is 
attached. 

The  church  has  some  good  stained  glass  from  Europe;  and  its  general 
religions  effect  obtained  great  commendation  from  the  Bishop  of  Frede- 
licton,  who  officiated  there  when  his  Lordship  visited  Philadelphia. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION. 

S.  Lawrence,  Hawkhurst, — Hawkhurst  church,  very  prettily  situated 
in  a  flourishing  village  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  is  well  known  as  an  in- 
teresting specimen  of  late  Middle -Pointed,  and  of  Third-Pointed  of  a 
strongly  marked  local  character.  The  commencement  of  a  very  satis  «- 
hctary  restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  has  been 
made  by  the  present  zealous  incumbent.  The  works  have  at  present 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  enclosing  of  the  sanctuary  with  wooden 
parcloses  of  a  simple  but  effective  character,  into  which  sedilia  have 
been  worked,  and  to  the  decoration  of  the  chancel  and  nave  roof  with 
cdoiir,  which  without  being  excessive,  tells.  The  chancel  bosses 
which  have  been  restored  are  interesting.  Some  open  seats  have  like- 
wise been  inserted,  and  various  windows  which  were  dilapidated  have 
been  replaced.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a  curious  sacristy, 
which  had  long  been  unroofed.  This  is  again  restored  to  its  original 
destination. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

PaicKWiLLow  School. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sit, — I  see  in  your  last  number  that  my  name  is  mentioned  as  architect 
to  a  school,  used  also  as  a  chapel,  at  Prickwillow,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  I 
beg  to  mention  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  anything 
of  this  building. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Gbo.  Gilbxbt  Scott. 
20,  Spring  Gardene,  Dec.  4,  1852. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Books  and  Papers  from  the 
Banish  Church  History  Society,  forwarded  by  Professor  Stephen,  of 
Copenhagen. 


62  Notices  and  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Of  0ome  very  sound  and  excellent  sermonB  and  tracts  by  the  Rev. 
H.  ToiCLiNS,  sent  to  ns  for  review,  thepe  is  only  one  which  comes 
strictly  within  onr  own  proper  scope.  Under  the  title  of  "  The  Place 
where  Prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,'*  (Masters,  1852,)  Mr.  Tomlins 
has,  in  a  penny  tract,  very  ably  pnt  together  all  that  die  Prayer  Book 
itself  contains  ordering,  or  (which  is  even  stronger)  implying  and 
assuming,  the  daily  performance  of  public  prayer  in  the  church.  No- 
thing can  be  stronger  than  this  plain  cumulative  argument,  and  no  way 
can  be  less  offensive  than  this  of  urging  so  plain  a  duty  by  making  the 
Prayer  Book  speak  (as  it  vrete)  for  itself.  This  tract  is  eminently 
suited  for  distribution  in  parishes  where  daily  prayer  has  been  revived. 

Mr.  Truefitt,  who  designed  some  time  ago,  for  use  ia  or  near  Man- 
chester, a  very  ingenious  sign  lamp-post,  intended  to  serve  its  purpose 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  has  now  brought  the  same  skill  to  bear  on 
a  subject  even  more  unpromising — viz.,  the  Testimonial  to  Lord 
Frederic  Fitzclarence,  erected  on  Southsea  Common.  On  a  basement 
of  five  steps,  surmounted  by  a  square  plinth,  he  has  placed  a  tapering 
octagonal  shaft,  stopped  to  a  square  below.  Above,  the  shaft  is  tenni- 
nated  by  a  projecting  capping,  arcaded  below,  which  supports  eight 
niches,  bearing  shields  of  arms,  and  terminating  in  a  crocketed  pyra- 
midal spirelet  carrying  a  vane.  The  too  close  a  resemblance  to  a 
village  cross  is  well  avoided.  Lamps  project  from  four  sides  of  the 
shaft,  supported  by  ioriated  brackets  in  wrought  iron. 

I 

We  ought  to  have  noticed  before  this  a  paper  read  before  the  Bucks 
and  Bedford  Architectural  Societies,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Baker,  "  On 
the  Principle  to  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  seats  and 
other  furniture  in  Churches.'*  The  writer  advocates  the  use  of 
chairs  in  churches,  and  quotes  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  as  an  au- 
thority on  his  side.  The  Duke,  he  says,  "was  not  long  since 
applied  to,  to  subscribe  to  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  Walmer. 
He  requested  to  see  the  plans.  He  objected  that  they  contemplated 
pews.  The  incumbent  remonstrated  that  he  feared  his  people  would 
scarcely  put  up  with  anything  else.  The  Duke  replied  that  it  was  neither 
the  aristocracy  nor  the  poor  who  had  prejudices  in  favour  of  them ; 
but  only  a  few  of  the  middle  class,  and  that  he  would  not  subscribe, 
if  they  had  them.  He  thought  chairs  were  the  most  natural  and  best 
things  to  sit  down  upon  ;  and  that  he  himself  would  furnish  a  pattern. 
I  believe  the  matter  terminated  in  a  compromise,  and  that  they  had 
open  seats  without  doors.*'  This  anecdote  has  also  been  referred  to  in 
a  quarterly  contemporary.     It  ought  to  be  verified  and  substantiated. 

EaaATOM. — We  much  regret  that  some  pages  of  our  last  number 
received  no  second  correction.  In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  the 
substitution  of  the  word  design,  for  dirge,  (p.  414,  line  10  from  the 
bottom,  twice  over)  made  one  passage  absolutely  meaningless.  And 
in  the  same  article  Mendelsshon  is  twice  printed  for  Mend^sohn. 
And  besides  other  obvious  misprints,  in  the  description  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  Haarlem  cathedral  (p.  398).  No.  46  ia  described  as  the 
"  u4Uar  of  Sacraments  House,*'  instead  of  the  Sacraments  House,  or 
Tabernacle. 
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CHURCH  PEALS  IK  MIDDLESEX  AND  SURREY. 
To  the  EdUor  of  the  EccleeioloffUt. 

Dbab  Mb.  Eoitob, 
What  may  be  called  the  picturesque  in  Campanology  has  been  so 
agreeably  discuBsed  in  Mr.  Gkitty's  interesting  little  volamet  that  only 
a  few  practical  remarks  are  here  necessary  ^  way  of  prelude  to  the 
fobjcnned  list  of  Church  Peals.  Every  one,  who  has  paid  any  attention 
to  the  eabject,  must  have  remarked  the  great  superiority  in  tone  of 
aacieiit  over  modem  bells;  f.^.  between  the  wondrous  mediaeval  peal  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  the  modem  one  in  York  Minster ;  or  to  comei 
Bearer  home,  between  the  bells  of  S.  Mary  Ouverie  (commonly  but 
improperly  caOed  S.  Saviour),  Southwark,  and  any  other  metropolitan 
peal  east  during  the  last  half  century. 

The  reason  usually  assigned  for  this  difference  is  that  modem  bells 
aie  abnoat  entirdy  made  <rf  iron,  or  brass,  with  very  little  admixture  of 
tin,  which  latter  metal,  independently  of  silver,  ib  said  to  have  entered 
miieh  more  largely  into  the  composition  of  bell- metal  in  forpier  ages» 
There  may  be  some  troth  in  ttoB,  but  it  by  no  means  wholly  accounts 
for  the  difference,  for  many  charming  peals  cast  during  the  last  century, 
from  the  money  they  cost,  could  neither  have  had  silver  in  them,  nor- 
even  a  much  larger  alloy  of  tin,  tiian  bells  now  sent  out.  I  am,  there* 
foie»  ineltaed  to  believe  that  iht  action  of  the  atmosphere,  during  a  long 
Beties  of  years,  has  a  tendency  to  impart  mellowness  of  sound. 

There  is  however  another  eause,  which  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
ioflowii^  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  the  pitch  or  key  note  of  a 
bell  depends  mainly  upon  its  mtemal  dimennons,  and  it  is  an  ascer- 
tuned  fiaet  that  in  ^d  bells  a  much  larger  weight  of  metal  is  albwed 
to  a  given  note  than  in  modem  ones ;  for  instance,  the  tenor  bell  in 
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Rocbeeter  cathedral  weighs  28  cwt.,  the  note  being  'ff^      \    \  which  is 


^y^ 


reached  in  the  present  day  by  bells  only  weighing  from  11  to  13  cwt. ; 
hence  a  much  greater  dignity  of  tone  in  the  former. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  actual  measurement,  will  show 
the  difference  of  weight  in  bells  sounding  the  same  note,  and  proves 
that  weight  is  no  sure  guide  in  ascertuning  pitch. 


The  lowest  of  these  notes  (A)  is  the  great  bell  of  S.  Paul's  cathedral, 
weighing  circ.  6  ton. 

Bb  varies  from  55  to  60  cwt.  Ftt  varies  from  11  to  13  cwt. 

B        „     from  50  to  55  cwt.  G        „     from  9  to  12  cwt. 

C        ,,     from  40  to  50  cwt.  Gtt      •»    from  7  to  10  cwt. 

C])      ,,    from  33  to  40  cwt.  A         ••     from  7  to  8  cwt. 

D        ,,    from  24  to  30  cwt.  fib       „     from  6  to  7  cwt. 

Eb      „    from  20  to  23  cwt.  B         .,    from  5  to  7  cwt. 

£        M     from  1 6  to  20  cwt.  C         ,,    from  5  to  6  cwt* 

F        „    from  13  to  18  cwt. 

Shape  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  difference  in  tone.  The 
internal  diameter  of  a  bell,  measured  from  where  the  clapper  strikes, 
being  the  best  test  of  the  key  note,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  sieiucer- 
shaped  bell  will  give  a  much  lower  note  than  one  of  the  usual  form, 
both  being  of  equal  weight.  On  this  principle  gongs  are  constructed, 
and  it  is  incredible  how  small  a  weight  of  metal  will  thus  give  a  deep 
tone.  Saucer-shaped  bells  notwithstanding,  even  if  desirable  in  theory, 
are  never  likely  to  be  grouped  into  a  peal,  owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  side  room  they  would  occupy  in  swinging. 


For  ordinary  parochial  purposes  a  compass  fro 


°^P^^^ 


will  be  found  amply  sufficient.  This  will  afford  peals  of  ten  in  the 
keys  of  Eb  or  Ett,  several  peals  of  eight,  and  many  more  of  six,  in 
various  keys.  Treble  notes  above  G  are  harsh  and  unpleasing,  while 
in  those  below  £  the  weight  of  metal  largely  increases,  and  the  tone 
p^'oduced  does  not  compensate  for  the  additional  space  occupied,  or  for 
the  ei;tra  trouble  required  in  ringing. 

.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  peals  of  bells  were  more  generally 
adopted  in  the.  new  churches  in  and  near  London.  With  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  (S.  Stephen,  Westminster,  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  Christ 
Church,  Ealing,  &c.)  a  small  call  bell  is  all  that  is  considered  necessary, 
and  this  too  often  in  churches  where  the  fiinds  necessary  for  the  purpose 
could  with  but  little  difficulty  be  raised.  The  expense  of  a  peal  of 
bells  is  not  after  all  so  very  great.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 
that  the  charge  is  made  by  weight,  not  by  the  number.    The  price  per 
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cwt.  Taries  from  £0.  10«.  to  £6. 15«.»  according  to  the  cnirent  yalue  of 
metal  If  the  frames,  carriage,  hanging,  &c.,  be  included,  £7  per  cwt. 
will  give  tolerably  accurate  data  for  calculating  the  cost  of  a  peal. 
Hie  following  rough  costs  of  well  known  peals  are  given  by  way  of 
example. 

1.  Bradford,  Yorkshire :  10  bells.  Total  weight,  103  cwt.  Tenor 
27  cwt.    £720. 

%  Newark,  Notts :  10.    Total  133  cwt.    Tenor  33  cwt.     £930. 

S.  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico :  10.    Tenor  30  cwt.     £800. 

4.  8.  Stephen,  Westminster :  8.     Tenor  35  cwt.    £840. 

5.  Loughborough,  Leicestershire :  8.  Total  88  cwt.  Tenor  34  cwt. 
£620. 

6.  Stoke  on  Trent :   8.    Total  80  cwt.     Tenor  33  cwt.    £560. 

7.  Roth  well,  Ndrthamptonshire :  8.  Total  61  cwt.  Tenor  13  cwt. 
£430. 

8.  Famdon,  Cheshire :  8.    Total  70  cwt.     Tenor  13  owt.    £380. 

9.  Finedon,  Northants :  6.    Total  60  cwt.    Tenor  30  cwt.    £490. 

10.  Ruthin,  N.  Wales :  6.    Total  60  cwt.    Tenor  18  owt.    £430. 
Peak  of  6  are  from  £300  upwards. 

Peak  of  3  or  4  from  £100  to  £300. 

Of  the  above  peak,  3  and  4  are  by  Messrs.  Mears,  of  Whitechapel, 
tbe  rest  are  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough. 

BeQ  foundries  are  not  so  numerous  now  as  formerly,  owing  probably 
to  the  greater  facility  of  carriage  in  the  present  day.  They  once 
exuted  at  Oxford;  CoUumpton,  Devon ;  East  Dereham,  Norfolk ;  Glou- 
cester; S.  Neots*  Huntingdonshire,  besides  one  or  two  in  the  North  of 
England.  Numerous  excellent  peals  in  Northamptonshire,  Bedford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  &c.,  are  from  the  S.  Neot's 
foundry,  e.  ^.  the  well  known  bells  of  the  University  church,  Cam- 
bridge, c.  1730,  which  were  so  much  admired  by  Handel.  Mr. 
Rodall's  foundry  at  Gloucester,  had  a  great  name  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  his  bells  abound  in  the  West  of  England.  S.  Martin- 
in-the-I^elds,  and  All  Saints,  Fulham,  may  be  mentioned  as  examples 
ia  London.  There  was  also  a  foundry  at  Chelsea,  by  Mr.  Jaueway, 
from  1760  to  1800,  whose  bells  were  redconed  very  good;  examples  may 
be  seen  at  S.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  Edgeware,  &c.»  also  the  peal 
in  old  Chelsea  church,  which  was  sold  in  1835. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two  foundries  of  any  consequence, 
^.,  that  of  the  Messrs.  Taylor,  at  Loughborough,  into  which  have 
been  incorporated  the  foundnes  of  Messrs.  Watts,  Eayres,  and  Arnold, 
late  of  Oxford,  Leicester,  and  S.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire,  established 
upwards  of  two  centuries ;  and  that  of  Messrs.  Mears,  of  Whitechapel, 
focceseors  to  Rudall  of  Gloucester,  and  Janeway  of  Chelsea,  but  more 
lounediately  the  successor  to  the  well-known  bell-founder  Phelps,  of 
Whitechapel.  Of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  foundries  it  may 
perlu^  be  considered  invidious  to  speak.  While  the  bells  of  Messrs. 
Mean  are  bright,  clear-toned,  and  true  to  their  pitch,  they  certainly 
do  not  combine  that  pleasing  and  mellow  sweetness  for  which  Messrs. 
Tayk)r's  foundry  is  so  justly  celebrated.  That  the  above  opinion  is  not 
peculiar  to  myself,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  peal  east  by  Mears 
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for  the  Royal  Exchange,  a  few  yean  smce,  baa  jaat  given  plaoe  to 
one  by  Taylor.  They  were  both  peak  of  16  bella.  Meara'  tenor 
weighed  53  cwt.,  Taylor's  33»  the  note  being  C. 

Meaars.  Warner  and  Sons,  Braas-foMnders  of  Cripplegate,  have  alao 
of  late  years  directed  their  attention  to  bell-founding.  Their  alloy  of 
metal  is  composed  entirely  of  copper  and  tin,  which  insures  a  firm  and 
mellow  tone.  As  specimens  of  their  work  may  be  mentioned  a  peal  of 
eight,  tenor  37  cwt.,  in  the  Key  of  D,  just  cast  for  Fredericton  Cathe- 
dral. Also  a  peal  of  six,  key  Bb*  for  S.  Thomas,  Lancaster.  Besides 
small  peals  for  churches  built  by  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  (Ceylon),  and 
the  Countess  of  Dunrayen. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


MIDDLESEX. 

PBAI48  OP  12  BXLL8. 


S.  Michael,  ConihiU,  1728  . 
S.  Giles,  Cripplegate   • 
S.  Leonard,  Shoreditoh 
S.  Martin-in-the-Fieldi,  1726 
S.  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  1718 

PXA.La  OP  10  BXLL8. 

S.  Maiy-le-Bow,  Cheaptide^ 

Christ  Church,  Spitalfields* 

8.  Sepulchre,  Snow  Hill 

S.  Dnnatan,  Stepney 

S.  Maigaret,  Westminater 

All  Sainta,  PopUr 

S.  Magnua,  London  Bridge 

S.  Clement  Danea,  Strand 

8.  Luke,  Chelsea 

All  SainU,  Fulham      . 

S.  Dionia,  Baokchoreh 

S.  Barnabas,  Pimlioo  . 

PBALB  OP  8  BBLL8. 

8.  Lawrence,  Jewry  . 

S.  Oeorse,  Ratcliff    . 

Chriat  Church,  Spitalfielda 

S.  Andrew,  Holbom  • 

8.  Botolph,  Aldsate  . 

S.  Attgnatine,  Hackney,  1743 

S.  Stephen,  Weatminater,  ~ 

S.  Botolph,  Biihopagate 

S.  Jamea,  Clerkenwell 

S.  Mary  Abbotta,  Kenaington,  1770 

S.  Mary,  Whitechapel 

S.  Dunatan,  in  the  Eaat 

S.  John,  South  Hackney 

All  Hallows,  Barking 

S.  Maiy,  Harrow      • 


1850 


Key. 
C 
C 
C« 
D 
D 


C 
D 
D 
D 
D 

Eh 

£b 

Ebt 

E 

E 

B 

£ 


C 
D 
D 
D 
D 

£b 
£b 
Eb 

£ 
E 
£ 
E 
E 
E 
F 


Wdghtof 
cwt. 
41 
38 
32 
31 
88 


53 
48 
32 
32 
25 
25 
24 
24 
22 
21 
20 
20 


36 
82 
32 
28 
28 
25 
25 
23 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 
20 
20 


<  The  total  weight  of  thU  peal  11  9  tons  13  cwt.  68  Ibt. 

'  This  peal  periflhed  by  fire  aboat  13  yeara  ainoe,  the  preaent  peal  of  8  waa  made 
ap  Qttt  of  ita  debria. 
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PBALB  OP  8  llBLLB-HCO»<Jlltl«li 


16.  S.  Andrew,  Enileld    • 

17.  S.  John  Baptiit,  Hillingdon 

18.  8.  TAuji  Twidcenhnm 

19.  All  Saintt,  Edmonton 

20.  S.  Mary*  Islington    • 

21.  &  Dnnstui  in  the  West 

22.  8.  John  Baptiit,  Pinner 

23.  8.  IfaiT,  Ealing,  1760 

24.  8.  Paul,  Hanmemnith 
2$.  All  Saints,  Isleworth 

26.  &  Giles  in  the  Fields 

27.  8.  Hary,  Hampton    • 

28.  8.  IfaiT,  Stainea 

29.  8.  Paul,  Shadwell     . 
SO.  Christ  Church,  Ealing,  1852 

31.  8.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street 

32.  8.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green 

33.  8.  Luke,  ChehKa,  Old  Church 


PBALB  OP  6  BBLL8. 

1.  Westminster  Abheir. 

2.  8.  Yedast,  Foster  Lane      . 

3.  S.  Catharine  Cree     • 

4.  8.  Andrew,  Undershaft 

5.  8.  OlaTe,  Hart  Street 

6.  All  Hallows,  Staining 

7.  8.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield 

8.  S.  ICaiy,  Aeton,  1712 

9.  S.  Lawrenoe,  New  Brentford 

10.  8.  Nicboks,  Chiiwick       • 

11.  8.  Martin,  West  Drayton  • 

12.  8.  Margaret,  Edgware,  1766 

13.  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  Arlington 

14.  8.  Maijy  HarmondiworA 

15.  S.  Maiy,  Hayea 

16.  8.  Leonard,  Heston  ■  • 
17*  8.  Maryi  Hendon     • 

18.  8.  Maiy^  Hornsea     • 

19.  8.  GilMy  South  Mima 
20l  S.  ■  Norwood  . 
21.  8.  Martin,  Riselip 


22.  S.  John,  Great  Stannore 

23.  S.  Maiy,  Stanwell     . 

24.  S.  Maiy,  Stoke  Newington 

25.  8.  Maiy,  Stmtford-le-Bow 

26.  All  Saints,  Tottenham 
27«  8.  Margaret,  Uzhridge 
SL  S.  Mary,  Willesden   . 
29»  8.  Ifttry,  Sunbury 
30l  &  Mary»  Finchley     . 


PBAL8  OP  4  BBLIiB. 


1.  8.  Maiy,  Monks  Hadkigh 

2.  &  Maiy,  Neitiiold      . 


Weight  of  tenor. 

Key. 

cwt 

E        . 

20 

E 

21 

£       i 

20 

£       .       . 

20 

£ 

20 

E       .       , 

19 

F 

19 

P 

18 

F        .       . 

18 

F 

16 

Fit      .       < 

16 

F 

.       16 

Ftt      .       . 

16 

G       .       , 

14 

G 

14 

Fit      .       . 

14 

G       .       . 

12 

£  (sold  1825.)  21 

C       .       . 

36 

E       • 

.       21 

E        .       . 

19 

Fit      .' 

15 

F 

18 

G       .'       \ 

14 

8 

14 

11 

16 

11 

\      17 

\       7 

16 

*         9 

12 

9 
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PBALB*OF  3  BBLLB. 


1.  Holy  Gross,  Great  Greenford. 

2.  S.  Mary,  Harefield. 

3.  S.  Giles,  lekenham. 


4.  All  Saints,  Laleham. 

5.  S.  Marv  Magdalen,  Littleton. 

6.  S.  Bartholomew  theLess,Smitfafield. 


Several  of  the  City  Churches  have  small  peals  of  3  bells.  Also  mo- 
dem churches,  as  S.  Mary,  Paddington ;  S.  Paul,  Knightshridge ;  S. 
Pancras,  and  several  churches  in  S.  Mary-le-bone ;  these  latter,  how- 
ever, are  mostly  mere  clock  hells,  with  quarter  chimea. 

Many  of  the  churches  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  were 
furnished  with  ope  lai|^  bell  and  one  small  one,  e,  g,  S.  Anne,  Lime- 
house  ;  S.  Paul,  Covent  Garden ;  S.  John,  Westminster ;  S.  Luke,  Old 
Street.  Several  of  these  larger  bells  are  very  beautifiil.  particularly 
that  at  S.  Luke,  Old  Street,  weighing  39  cwt.  The  old  bell  at  S. 
Anne,  Limehouse,  weighed  36  cwt.  and  was  burned  in  1850.  The 
present  one,  cast  out  of  the  remains  of  the  former,  weighs  only  18  cwt. 


SURREY. 

PKAL  or   12  BBLLB. 


1.    S.  Saviour,  Southwark^ 

PEALS  OP   10  BBLL8« 

1.  S.  Andrew,  Kingston  on  Thames 

2.  S.  James,  Bermondaey 

3.  S.  Giles,  Camberwell 

4.  S.  John,  Horsleydown 
5t  S.  Leonard,  Streatham 

PBALS  OP  8  BBLL8. 

1.  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey' 

2.  S.  Olaye,  Southwark' 

3.  S.  John,  Waterloo  Road    . 

4.  S.  !}iaryi,  Lambeth 

5.  Trinity  Church,  Newington  Butts 

6.  S-  George,  South wark 
7*  S.  Mary,  Rotherhithe        .       • 
8.  S.  Peter,  Walworth 
9«  Christ  Church,  Surrey  Road 

10.  All  Saints,  Wandsworth    . 

11.  S.  Mary,  Mortlake    •        •        • 

12.  S.  Mary,  Battersea   . 

13.  S.  Mary,  Putney 

14.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Godalming. 

15.  S.  Andrew,  Famham         •        • 

16.  S.  Jiartin,  Dorking 

17.  HoW  Trinity,  Guildford    • 

18.  S.  John  Baptist,  Croydon  .        • 

19.  8.  Maiy,£well  .... 

20.  SS,  Mary  and  Nicholas,  Leatherhead. 

21.  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Reiygate 


Key. 
Bb 


£b 
£b 
£ 
£ 


F» 


Weight  of 

cwt. 

.   62 


30 
25 
25 
20 

19 


27 
20 
20 
20 
20 
19 
18 
15 
14 
16 
16 

17 
16 
25 
25 
24 
25 
22 
20 
20 
16 


1  The  heaTiflrt  Chnrch  Pesl  in  England,  with  the  ezoeptaon  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
9  of  the  bells  are  upwards  of  400  years  old. 
>  This  peal  was  broken  up  in  1825.  a  Broken  up  in  1843; 
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PMALB  or  8  BBLM — eomHmtetL 


Weight  of  tenor 

Key. 

cwt. 

22.    S.  Giles,  Aahtead      ....                  .        , 

16 

23.    S.  Mary,  Carthalton ....                  .        , 

16 

24.    SS.  Peter  aod  Paul,  Mitcham     .        .                  .        . 

16 

25.  S.  Mary,  Bletchingiey        ... 

26.  S.  Nicbolaa,  Guildford      ...                   .        . 

17 

16 

27-    S.  Bartholomew,  Horley    ...                  •        . 

14 

28.    S.  Mary^  Richmond          ... 

16 

PCAL8   or   6  BBLL8. 

1.    S.  Mary,  Guildford   ....                  .        . 

16 

2.    S.  Jamei,  Shiere      ....                  .        , 

18 

3.  S.  Nicholas,  Cranley         ... 

4.  Holy  Trini^,  BramJey       ... 

5.  S.  Peter,  Woking      .... 

6.    S.  Peter,  Newdigate          ... 

8 

7.    S.  Nicholas,  Charlwood     ... 

8.    S.  Mary,  Horsell       .... 

9.    8.  Martin,  West  Clandon  ... 

18 

10.  8.  Michael,  Pirbrigbt        ... 

11.  S.  John  Baptist,  Eghun    ...                  •        . 

13 

13 

12.    8.  Mary,  Clapham,  R.  C.  .        .        . 

9 

13.    S.  Anne,  Chertsey    ....                  • 

20 

PBALB  or  6  BBLL8. 


U  8.  Margaret,  Chipstead. 

2.  S.  Cashanine,  Meistham. 

3.  S8.  Peter  aod  Paul,  Nutfleld. 

4.  S.  Midiaiel,  Betchworth. 

5.  S.  Lawrence,  Morden. 
S.  S.  Mary,  West  Horsley. 

7.  S.  Andrew,  Cobham. 

8.  An  8ai]iea,  Ockham. 


9.  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  Lingfield. 

10.  8.  Nicholas,  Godstone. 

11.  8.  Mary,  Oxtead. 

12.  8.  Mary,  Warplesdon. 

13.  8.  Lawrence,  Cbobham. 

14.  8.  John  Baptist,  Puttenham. 

15.  8.  Peter,  Aah. 

16.  8.  Bartholomew,  Haslemere. 


1-   S.  Bartholomew,  Leigh. 
2.    S.Mary,  Buekland. 


PBAL8   or  4   BBLL8. 

3.    8.  Bartholomew,  Burston. 
4«    8.  Peter,  Limpsfield. 

PBALI  or  3  BBLI^. 


1.  8.  Peter,  Walton  on  the  Hill. 

2.  8.  Midiael,  Mickleham. 

3.  S. Fetcham. 

4k  8.  Maiy,  Stoke  d'Abemoo. 

5.  S.  Maitin,  East  Horsley. 

6.  S.  Jolrn,  Wootton. 

7.  SS.  Mary  and  All  8aints»  Duns- 

fold. 

B.  S.  Nicholas,  Compton. 

9.  8.  Mary,  Barnes. 


10.  Holy  Trinity,  Clapham. 

11.  8.  Mary,  Beddington. 

12.  8.  Nicholas,  East  CUmdon. 

13.  8.  Peter,  Home. 

14.  8.  Mary,  Byfleet. 

16.  8.  George,  Crowhurst. 

16.  8.  James,  Abinger. 

17.  8.  Mary,  Newington  Butts. 

18.  8.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey. 

19.  8.  Mary,  Wimbledon. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  peals  of  6,  and  under,  in  remote  vil- 
^gea,  which  I  hare  not  yet  been  able  to  visit,  the  remaining  churcheB 
viU  be  fimind  to  posaess  but  one  bell,  or  two  at  the  most. 

There  are  sereral  good  peals  in  the  districts  of  Essex  and  Kent,  bor- 
dering upon  London,  among  them  may.  be  mentioned — 
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All  Saintly  Weat  Ham.  10.  Tenor  29  cwL 

S.  Margaret,  Barking.  6.  Tenor  22  cwt. 

S.  Mary,  Walthamstow.  8.  Tenor  20  cwt. 

S.  Alpheee,  Greenwich.  10.  Tenor  25  cwt. 

S.  Nicholas,  Deptford.  8.  Tenor  22  cwt. 

8. Lewisbam.  8.  Tenor  21  cwt. 

S.  Mary,  Woolwich.  8.  Tenor  16  cwt. 

Hoping  that  this  commencement  may  lead  to  something  similar  from 
other  counties, 

I  remun,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  very  faithfully  yours, 

JoHK  H.  Spbalimo. 
Kensingtim  Palace  Gardens,  Feb.  11, 1853. 


ON  THE  REVIVAL  OP  THE  ANCIENT  STYLE  OF 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITBCTUKB. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  on  Febnuaj  1 6th, 

1853.     By  G.  E.  Strkbt,  Esq.  Architect. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  attentively  at  the  modem  attempts  at  a  revival 
of  ancient  domestic  architecture  in  thb  and  other  oountries,  without 
feeliog  that  there  is  much  want  of  success  and  much  unreality  in  most 
of  our  efforts.  The  question  whether  this  all  arises  from  some  incom- 
patibility  of  the  old  style  with  modem  requirements,  or  whether  it  is 
not  rather  the  mistaken  way  in  which  the  revival  has  been  attempted* 
is  one  which  I  think  it  will  not  be  waste  of  time  or  of  trouble  for  us  to 
consider  and  answer  if  we  can. 

Unquestionably  our  revival  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  has  been  by 
&r  more  uniformly  successful  than  that  of  domestic,  but  this  seems  to 
require  little  explanation.  It  is  the  result  simply  of  the  fact,  that 
men  are  more  generally  interested  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  And 
I  believe,  that  by  the  time  we  have  interested  the  world  in  the  revival 
of  domestic  architecture,  we  shall  find  that  we  know  how  to  build 
houses  very  much  better  than  we  do  now. 

In  our  modem  efforts  there  seem  to  be  two  or  three  very  obvious 
faults.  One, — ^the  too  close  copying  in  all  our  works  of  the  latest  kind 
of  Third- Pointed  work  without  much  attempt  at  adaptation.  An<« 
other, — that  in  these  attempts  the  external  efiect  only  has  been 
thought  of,  whilst  in  the  interior  we  have  imitated  all  the  faults  of  re- 
gular 19th  century  house  builders,  and  consequently  feel  a  painful  sense 
of  unreality  in  all  our  works.  Tlie  result  is,  that  as  the  eye  only  has 
been  appealed  to,  our  works  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful,  because 
our  reason  has  been  unsatisfied.  Now,  to  produce  any  effect  of  lasting 
and  real  pleasure,  there  must  be  very  much  beyond  a  mere  attempt  to 
please  the  eye.  I  suppose  we  all  know  this  and  yet  I  confess  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  do,  but  few  of  us  act  upon  our  knowledge ;  fbr  of  all 
the  buildings  erected  in  any  so  called  Gothic  style  of  late  years,  there 
are  scarce  any  exceptions  to  be  found  to  this  gravest  of  fiiults» 
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Our  dassic  artists  seem  to  glory  in  the  same  error ;  not  a  building 
do  they  erect  in  which  one  can  trace  any  attempt  to  show  a  reality  and 
truthfulness  in  all  the  component  parts,  and  so  scarce  any  which  can 
satisfy  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye.  Their  long  rows  of  uniform  windows, 
lighting  rooms  of  all  kinds,  from  pantries  up  to  drawing  rooms ;  their 
sham  windows,  where  no  light  is  required,  and  all  their  other  shifts  to 
preserve  uniformity,  are  all  proofs  of  tlieir  utter  want  of  perception  of 
the  first  of  all  rules  of  ordinary  building  and  design, — the  law  of  truth- 
fulness ;  and  in  the  greatest  of  modern  attempts  at  revived  Christian 
art  the  same  error  prevails  to  a  perfectly  fearful  extent.  The  half  mile 
of  window  and  buttress,  window  and  buttress,  with  all  their  dismal  and 
dreary  similarity,  cloak  an  irregular  and  unequal  internal  arrangement. 
On  one  side  windows  are  built  but  to  be  blocked  up,  either  altogether 
or  by  floors  abutting  against  them  in  mid-height ;  and  in  this  the  seat 
and  palace  of  our  Parliament,  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  discover  after 
a  perambulation  of  the  exterior,  and  a  diligent  search  in  all  its  monoto- 
Boofl  courts,  where  or  of  what  nature  its  halls  of  assembly  are.  And  can 
this  be  real  art  ?  is  it  not  rather  a  mere  mockery  of  those  old  men  whom 
we  pretend  to  imitate  ?  for  do  we  not  know  how  thoroughly  each  foot 
of  Uieir  walling  told  its  real  purpose  ?  There  was  no  mistake  in  their 
work  ;  they  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  the  planning  and  erection 
of  a  building,  and  the  Addition  of  a  front  to  it  which  should  bear  no 
reference  to  all  that  plan  and  arrangement.  Nor  would  any  great 
artist  in  any  time  have  pretended  to  do  so.  I  confess  too,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me,  that  Greeks  and  Romans  had  in  their  works  much  more 
truthfulness  than  their  1 9th  century  successors  and  imitators  ever 
allow  themselves  to  show. 

Reality  therefore  is  the  great  law  to  be  attended  to  above  all  others 
in  architecture.  In  it  are  included  all  other  laws  which  give  life  and 
vigour  to  our  work,  and  without  it  no  attempt  can  be,  even  in  a  slight 
degree,  successful. 

In  proportion  then,  as  our  work  is  entirely  and  undeniably  real,  so 
exactly  is  it  good  in  the  first  place ;  and  this  necessity  is  far  above  tlie 
necessity  for  correct  detail,  for  accuracy  of  mouldings  and  the  like. 
Add  these  last  to  the  first,  and  you  make  a  perfect  whole.    But  use 
them  bj  themselves,  as  is  now  most  frequently  the  case,  and  you  have 
a  meagre  and  unsatisfactoiy  result ;  one  indeed  much  more  so  than  is 
the  adoption  of  the  first  principle  of  reality  without  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  science  or  history  of  mouldings  or  styles.     In  fine,  what  has 
been  said  of  church  building  may  almost  be  said  of  all  other  work : 
"  That  feeling  without  knowledge  is  better  than  knowledge  without 
Ceding.*'     And  I  think  we  have  a  very  striking  example  of  the  effect  of 
truthfulness  upon  design,  if  we  examine  the  difference  of  idea  exhibited 
in  the  general  proportions  and  arrangement  of  modem  houses  as  com- 
pued  with  those  of  old  ones.     But  as  this  is  of  no  little  importance,  it 
is  desirable  even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
it.    Now  we  all  know  the  modern  idea  of  a  Gothic  house,  the  great 
feature  of   which  it  seems  ought  always  to  be  that  it  should  have  as 
many  gables  as  possible  in  the  smallest  given  space,  and  that  he  there- 
fore is  the  actttest  arclntect  who  so  arranges  his  plan  as  to  be  able  to 
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satisfy  this  necessity.  But  this  is  certainly  contrary  to  old  canons. 
Mediaeval  builders  always,  I  think,  strove  as  much  as  they  could  to  sim- 
plify their  plans ;  and  no  doubt  in  so  doing  they  were  right.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  old  designs  one  sees  long  lines  of  roofing  and  no 
attempt  at  a  display  of  gables,  except  where  they  are  positively  neoea* 
sary.  I  might  give  you  instances  of  this  without  number.  The  fBunous 
hospital  at  S.  Cross  is  one.  In  its  large  and  irregular  quadrangle  there 
is.  I  think,  scarce  one  gable  to  be  seen,  and  yet  the  effect  is  much 
more  really  Gothic  than  any  modem  building  I  know. 

S.  Augustine*s  College,  at  Canterbury,  again,  owes  much  of  its  effect 
to  the  great  and  unbroken  length  of  its  cloister  with  a  dormitory  above, 
which  forms  the  northern  side  of  its  quadrangle ;  but  examples  in  illustra* 
tion  of  this  will  occur  to  almost  every  one,  so  that  I  need  scarcely  repeat 
them  here ;  and  you  will  all  see  how  valuable  an  example  of  the  benefit  of 
reality  this  difference  gives  us. 

There  are,  however,  certain  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  correct  and 
complete  restoration  of  the  ancient  domestic  architecture  of  this  country 
which  are  not  attendant  upon  the  revival  of  its  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. And  it  is  my  intention  this  evening  to  point  out  as  well  as  I 
can,  in  a  rough  and  hasty  survey,  wherein  these  difficulties  in  the  main 
consist,  and  how  far  they  are  such  as  by  a  proper  recurrence  to  the 
first  principles  of  truth  and  reality  may  be  overcome. 

The  inquiry  is  of  importance  to  us,  because,  as  I  am  sure  must  have 
occurred  to  the  minds  of  almost  every  one  who  hears  me,  there  is  in  the 
world  generally  an  impression  that  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic  architecture  are  two  entirely  distinct  things,  in  no  way  de* 
pendent  upon  each  other,  and  not  proceeding  upon  the  same  principles. 

Now  this  is  an  error  which  first  of  all  I  desire  to  meet ;  because  it 
is  just  the  error  which  most  militates  against  any  improvement  upon 
our  present  position.  It  is  by  this  error  indeed  that  we  must  e3q>laii» 
the  very  curious  way  in  which  the  domestic  developement  lags  behind 
the  ecclesiastical,  though  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious truth  is  more  identified  with  the  latter  has  been  also  a  great 
reason  for  its  greater  progress. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  generally  allowed,  that  viewed  simply,  and  ir- 
respective of  the  question  of  internal  comfort  or  convenience,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  our  houses  should  not  be  built  upon  precisely  the 
same  architectural  principles  which  we  recommend  for  use  in  oar 
churches. 

I  say  this  upon  the  assumption  that,  however  much  the  symbolic 
principle  may  have  had  to  do  with  particular  arrangements  and  form*, 
still  the  main  features  of  the  Pointed  styles  of  architecture  were  clearly 
constructional,  and  all  arising  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  inveo« 
tion  of  the  pointed  arch. 

Ancient  buildings  certainly  prove  this.  In  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies it  was  never  held  that  a  pointed  doorway  or  window  was  fitted 
for  use  only  in  an  ecclesiastical  building ;  on  the  contrft^,  the  arch  was 
as  constantly  used  in  the  one  class  of  buildings  as  in  the  other,  and 
always  in  both  cases,  I  believe,  because  it  was  the  very  best  principle 
of  construction  with  which  the  old  architects  were  acquainted.     With 
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us  the  case  remains  stiU  the  lame ;  we  know  no  better  means  for  carry- 
ing the  weight  of  a  great  wall  than  the  pointed  arch,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  use  it  everywhere ;  and  I  can  neither  appreciate  nor  under* 
stand  the  particular  principles  or  frame  of  mind  which  can  characterize 
any  architect  who  boldly  uses  and  displays  the  pointed  arch  in  all  his 
ecclesiastical  work,  and  as  carefully  eschews  all  appearance  of  acquaint- 
anoe  with  it  in  all  his  domestic  work. 

I  must  assume,  therefore,  until  1  see  the  contrary  demonstrated,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  principles  of  construction  should  not 
be  SppUed  in  the  erection  of  all  buildings  wherein  similar  materials  are 
used. 

The  main  reason  upon  which  I  can  understand  that  Pointed  Architec* 
tore  may  be  rejected  from  domestic  use  is,  its  presumed  unfitness  for  use 
in  these  more  civilized  days,  and  its  lack  of  such  expansive  power  as 
would  enable  it  successfully  to  adapt  itself  to  modem  wants. 

It  is  this  expansive  power  which,  practically,  I  see  denied  in  ninety- 
nine  baildings  out  of  every  hundred  erected  in  what  is  called  "  the 
M  English  style,"  and  which,  nevertheless,  I  am  anxious  to  claim  for 
the  art. 

In  many  respects  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Pointed  Architec* 
tore  j^onld  not  be  far  preferable  to  any  other,  and  this  is  i^)ecially  true 
in  the  case  of  ground  plans ;  in  the  scope  it  gives  for  providing  for 
every  want  in  the  most  natural,  and  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
Not  tied  down  by  any  presumed  necessity  for  regularity  of  parts  or 
eqvality  of  division,  but  rather  rejoicing,  when  necessary,  in  the  pictu- 
resqoeiiess  often  attendant  upon  necessary  irregularities. 

Need  f  coutrast  our  position  herein  with  that  of  Classic  architects  ? 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  words.  In  other  points  the  same 
advantage  exists.  We  are  able  consistently  to  use  every  material 
which  presents  itself  fit  for  use.  We  feel  no  advantage  in  compo  over 
roogh  wall,  and  are  able  avowedly  to  use  every  material  which  is  (as 
e.g.  are  rough  stone  walls)  itself  thoroughly  good  and  real.  We  are 
able  to  use  steep  roofe  and  so  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  climate, 
whiht  at  the  same  time  we  keep  to  the  old  traditions  of  our  land. 

But  there  are  instances  in  which  in  our  revival  of  Pointed  Architec- 
ture we  have  failed,  either  by  neglecting  to  secure  those  conveni* 
cnees  and  adaptations  to  altered  mauners  of  life  and  society  which  all 
sensible  men  require,  or  by,  as  we  so  often  see,  satisfying  ourselves 
with  a  very  small  portion  only  of  the  true  principles  of  the  old  style, 
and  so  producing  a  mongrel  architecture,  which  has  the  merit  only  of 
being  a  makeshift  until  better  times  may  be  had,  and  which  seems  to 
have  afifbrded  a  convenient  gap  for  an  escape  to  many  men  in  late  years, 
iHio  in  their  hearts  convinced  of  the  folly  of  an  attempt  to  perpe- 
toate  all  the  abuses  consequent  upon  imitations  of  Classic  architecture, 
hsve  yet  not  had  the  boldness  to  preserve  the  true  style  as  far  as  legi* 
timately  they  might.  And  first,  we  have  failed  in  convincing  the  world 
ia  general  that  in  a  thorough  Pointed  building  we  may  have  at  the  least 
as  much  comfort  as  in  any  other;  we  have  attempted  too  much  to 
imitate  old  arrangements  of  windows,  and  the  like,  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  in  yielding  these  we  should  be  yieldiog  the  whole  prin- 
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ciples  of  our  favourite  style.  But  is  it  so  ?  And  is  it  not  possible  to 
devise  some  means  in  the  case  of  windows,  for  instance,  by  which  we 
may  combine  modern  comfort  with  true  principles  of  construction  and 
good  effect  in  design  ? 

I  think  we  may  and  without  very  great  difficulty. 

I  dismiss  the  ordinary  plan,  which  we  all  know  from  its  common  in- 
troduction in  the  muUioned  windows  of  many  of  the  collegea  here,  as 
being  really  a  sham  and  as  having  almost  all  the  defects  of  which  peo- 
ple generally  complain.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  old  windows 
used  in  domestic  buildings  of  which  very  little,  if  any,  notice  has  been 
taken,  and  which,  nevertheless,  seem  to  point  at  one  very  ready  way 
of  escaping  from  the  difficulty. 

1  refer  to  windows  in  which  the  tracery  and  arch  are  supported  by 
circular  shafts  behind,  and  independent  of  which  the  window-frames 
must  have  existed.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  trace  of 
any  old  window-frame  fitted  to  such  a  window,  though  1  believe  that 
exairples  do  exist,  and  that  in  a  recent  German  work  one  has  been 
figured,  but  in  all  probability  they  were  casements  in  wooden  frames. 
The  advantage  of  such  a  clat^s  of  windows  is  easily  seen  and  will  be 
at  once  appreciated.  In  the  external  elevation  they  have  the  same 
appearance  of  strength  that  our  ordinary  muUioned  windows  have,  and 
avoid  the  weakness  of  effect  which  large  unbroken  window  openings 
always  have.  Great  play  of  light  and  shade  also  is  affi^rded,  and  finally 
the  window-frame  may,  in  such  a  window,  be  as  it  ought,  perfectly 
independent  of  the  fabric.  It  may  be  either  a  sash  or  a  casement,  (for 
I  may  remark  that  our  national  prejudice  in  favour  of  sash  windows 
does  not  prove  that  they  are  better  than  good  casements),  but  whichever 
are  required,  such  a  window  allows  their  introduction  without  any 
difficulty. 

Internally  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  The  window  might  either 
be  finished  with  a  single  rear  arch  of  masonry  upon  the  same  plan  as 
in  those  beautiful  and  well  known  windows  in  the  Bishop^s  psdace  at* 
Wells,  or,  if  necessary,  and  I  confess  that  unless  the  stone  is  to  be 
properly  painted  in  rich  diaper  of  colour  1  prefer  this  for  comfort,  with 
wood  ornamented  with  painting  and  panelling.  In  this  way  sashes  are 
not  only  admissible  but  the  natural  way  of  filling  up  windows. 

Another  plan  which  I  have  tried  is  the  use  of  a  bold  pointed  arch  over 
the  window  opening.  The  opening  itself  square-headed  and  the  space 
between  the  head  of  the  window  and  the  arch  filled  in  with  ornamental 
and  cohjured  tiles.  This  plan  has  the  disadvantage  of  presenting 
openings  for  windows  so  large  as  to  have  an  effect  of  weakness,  and 
this  must  be  remedied  by  the  boldness  and  decision  of  the  arch  of  con- 
struction over  the  window.  There  is  again  a  class  of  window  very 
frequently  met  with  both  in  England  and  abroad ;  viz.  those  having 
square-headed  lights  with  arches  of  construction  above  them,  very  de* 
cidedly  domestic  in  their  character,  and  very  practically  useful.  Whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  are  strong  in  construction  and  exhibit  that 
construction  fully.  Examples  are  numerous,  I  may  mention  the  Arch-^ 
bi?hop*8  palace  at  Rouen,  and  the  Mote  House,  Ightham,  Kent,  among 
others. 
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In  the  arrangement  of  windows  then  I  thiok  that  no  reason  exists 
sgainst  some  modification  or  adaptation  to  meet  our  wants. 

In  that  of  doors  no  such  adaptation  seems  to  be  required.  The  diffi- 
calty  does  not  exist,  and  the  woodwork  of  a  door  framed  precisely  on 
old  principles  may  .be  moulded,  carved,  and  finished  with  at  least  as 
much  elegance  and  finish  as  in  any  other  way. 

Nor  do  I  know  any  other  difiiculty  of  construction  which  need  be  a 
difficulty  or  stumbling-block  in  our  way.  But  when  we  have  cleared 
away  the  first  difficulties  there  remuos  fqr  consideration  the  necessity 
for  recurring  to  proper  principles  in  ornamentation  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  we  are  accustomed  ta  see  practised.  You  go  into  a  well 
furnished  room  in  a  nineteenth- century  house  and  you  find  half  of  its 
efiect  to  be  dependent  upon  heavy,  indefensible  plaister  cornices  and 
moulded  cielings.  Now  for  these  there  is  no  defence,  llie  proper 
office  of  plaister  is  the  covering  of  plain  surfaces  of  walls  and  perhaps 
of  cielings  i  never,  I  think,  the  manufacture  of  mouldings  as  in  cornices 
and  the  like.  There  is  a  degree  less  of  unreality  in  its  use  in  a  room 
than  there  is  in  a  church,  because  in  the  one  it  is  less  absolutely,  per- 
bape,  an  imitation  of  stonework  than  in  the  other  ;  in  either  case,  how* 
ever,  it  is  so  in  a  degree,  and  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  being 
very  temporary  and  perishable  in  its  nature.  A  cornice  in  a  room 
ought  to  be,  as  in  a  church,  the  moulded  front  of  the  wooden  plate 
upon  which  the  timbers  rest.  It  may,  of  course,  be  carved  and  moulded 
to  any  extent.  And  then  the  proper  substitute  for  plaister  cielings  are 
those  in  which  either  the  rafters  moulded  and  carved  show  themselves, 
or  are  boarded  on  the  under  side. 

As  to  the  decoration  of  a  room  constructed  thus  I  may  observe  that 
there  need  be  no  limit  as  to  its  beauty  and  elegance.  I  believe  that  I 
speak  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  furniture 
of  the  domestic  i4>artments  of  the  household  was  as  a  rule  as  warm  and 
elegant  as  our  own  ever  is.  No  one,  I  think,  can  have  examined  an- 
dent  illuminated  manuscripts  to  any  extent  without  being  struck  with 
tlus.  Walls  hung  with  rich  and  curiously  coloured  hangings,  in  tissues. 
stuffs,  or  leather,— or  partially  panelled  in  dark  wood,  partially  painted 
in  gay  devices, — windows  carefully  finished  and  warmly  defended  by 
hanging  curtains,  carpets  of  rich  and  sometimes  eastern  logking  pat* 
terns,  chairs,  bookcases,  tables,  vessels  for  drinking,  vases,  and  the 
like,  all  designed  with  some  reference  to  one  general  principle.  I 
have  not  time  now  to  instance  examples,  but  I  have  seen  them  in 
great  variety  and  know  no  course  of  study  which  seems  to  ofifer 
more  practical  information  as  to  the  domestic  manners  and  furniture 
of  our  ancestors  than  they  do. 

I  have  many  curious  notes  derived  from  these  sources.  Examples 
of  such  furniture  as  chairs,  cushions,  steel  mirrors,  tables,  beds,^  and 
bed-room  furniture,  are  very  common. 

In  the  Roman  de  la  Rose — one  of  the  most  beautiful  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum,  I  have  noted  a  metal  fountain  of  exquisite  design 
ia  one  folio, — iron  railings  on  each  side  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  door  of 
a  house  in  another — just  the  subjects  which  one  never  finds  still  existing. 

'  The  bed,  by  the  by,  most  popular  seems  to  have  been  a  half  tester. 
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Again,  constant  examples  of  chairs  withbook-rests*  rising  in  the  most 
approved  manner  from  the  arms ;  In  one  place  a  wooden  work-^frame,  at 
which  some  predecessor  of  those  good  ladies,  who  in  these  days  work  at 
similar  frames,  plies  her  task ;  In  the  same  manuscript  a  remarkable 
drawing  of  a  dock,  standing  upon  a  post  at  a  church  door,  atriking 
upon  a  bell,  and  worked  by  two  weights ;  In  other  places,  circular 
dumb-waiiters,  as  we  should  call  them,  are  drawn,  and  presses,  for 
books,  contrived  with  most  crafty  closets,  and  desks,  whereat  patient 
students  con  over  their  books ;  In  another.  I  have  a  representation 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  that  most  modem  piece  of 
drawing-room  furniture,  a  Davenport. 

I  have  been  tedious  on  this  point,  but  I  have  been  so  that  it  may 
show  you  how  very  many  accurate  representations  of  the  furniture  and 
fttings  of  old  houses  we  still  have,  which  prove  beyond  any  manner  of 
doubt  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  comfort  in  medissval  houses 
combined  with  a  degree  of  beauty  and  elegance  of  which  their  present 
state  can  of  course  give  but  a  very  small  idea. 

And  all  this  is  not  in  vain,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  just  as  necessary 
that  an  architect  should  know  what  the  furniture  of  a  house  is  to  be» 
as  that  his  eye  should  superintend  every  decoration  in  colour  on  wall, 
or  window,  or  floor  of  a  church :  and  does  any  one  know  anything 
about  the  ordinary  furniture  of  modem  houses,  and  not  recognize  the 
wretched  principles  upon  which  it  is  generally  designed  ? 

In  Mr.  Pugin  we  lost  an  artist  who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  brandies 
of  his  art,  was  very  pre-eminent,  as  all  who  have  seen  the  furaituret 
tables,  chairs,  curtains,  wall-papers,  and  the  like,  manufactared  from 
his  designs  will  be  ready  to  admit.  Before  his  decease,  he  had,  indeed, 
proved  that  furniture,  to  be  in  keeping  with  Pointed  architecture,  need 
not  be  clumsy  or  awkward,  but  would  naturally  be,  if  good,  as  conve- 
nient, and  far  more  artistically  beautiful  than  our  ordinary  modem 
household  furniture ;  and  you  will  remember  that  all  lus  designs  in 
this  branch  of  his  profession  were  very  decidedly  marked  by  their  ex- 
treme reality  and  truthfulness.  They  were  not  Gothic,  certainly,  in 
the  ordinary  cabinet-makers'  sense  :  that  is  to  say,  his  chairs  were  con* 
structed  without  the  assistance  of  pointed  arches,  and  his  tables  did 
not  depend  upon  crockets,  finials,  and  flying  buttresses  for  all  their 
character,  but  they  were  real,  simple,  and  properly  constructional  provi* 
sions  for  certain  wants,  with  no  more  matenal  consumed  in  their 
construction  than  was  necessary  for  their  solidity,  and  no  sham  or 
incongruous  ornaments.  In  fact,  like  a  great  artist,  he  had  realized 
the  necessities  of  his  art,  and  his  genius  gave  a  dignity  to  works  which 
to  some  might  have  appeared  beneath  the  notice  of  a  professor  of  so 
glorious  an  art  as  his. 

But  to  return  for  an  instant  to  the  question  of  illuminated  MSS. 
A  distinguished  archaeologist  recommended  me  strongly  some  years 
back  to  take  any  opportunity  that  occurred  for  the  examination  of  iUu- 
minated  manuscripts.  And  persuaded  as  I  now  am  of  their  value  in 
aiding  all  Ecclesiological  researches,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  the 
same  advice  to  any  among  the  Members  of  our  Society,  who  are  able 
to  devote  time  to  the  examination  of  those  to  which  access  may  so  easily 
be  obtained  here. 
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And  nour,  having  coiuidered  the  general  queation  of  a  revival  of 
Pointed  Domeatic  Architecture,  let  me  aay  aomewhat  aa  to  the  degree 
to  which  deaigna  are  affected  under  varying  circumstancea. 

Now,  perhaps,  to  moat  of  ua,  no  greater  difficulty  can  preaent  itaelf 
than  would  be  the  neceaaity  to  accommodate  our  architecture  to  every 
want  of  thia  19th  and  moat  ezigeant  of  centuries;  aa,  for  inatance,  in 
the  attempt  to  provide  a  aubatitute  for  our  preaent  Street  Architecture. 
Batttnleas  we  are  able  to  meet  such  a  difficulty,  I  fear  we  must  be  con* 
tent  to  allow  that  our  style  is  one  which  must  for  ever  be  aa  it  now  ia, 
very  limited  in  its  application,  and  thia  I  for  one,  and  1  hope,  all  the 
nembers  of  thia  Society,  are  not  likely  to  feel  content  to  allow. 

Hiere  is  a  achool  erected  in  Endell-street,  Long  Acre*  which  aeeros 
to  me  almost  more  than  any  other  modern  building  1  know  to  satiafy  the 
vints  of  Street  Architecture*  and  which,  therefore,  is  well  worth  some 
description. 

Its  lower  atory  consists  of  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches  of  bold 
construction,  within  which  in  a  recessed  wall  the  windowa  are  placed. 
The  upper  atory  ia  a  very  long  arcade  of  pointed  arches,  not  all  of  which 
I  think  are  pierced.^  The  elementa  of  the  design  are  very  simple. 
You  get  at  once  a  decided  impression  of  the  value  of  the  pointed  arch 
as  a  feature  in  construction,  and  its  use  evidently  preventa  no  necessary 
adaptation  to  modem  wanta.  In  a  long  row  oi  ahops  for  inatance,  each 
shop  front  would  be  comprised  under  one  of  these  arches,  and  the  me- 
laocholy  air  which  all  modem  ahops  have  of  being  supported  entirely 
upon  plate  glass  would  be  avoided  without  any  loss  of  window  apace. 
In  the  upper  atoriea  the  continuous  lines  of  arcades  would  be  very  grand 
indeed  if  prolonged  to  any  length.  Their  regularity  would  be  their 
greatest  chanup  for,  aa  I  need  acarcely  observe,  our  forefathera  never 
oonrted  inegalarity  for  ita  own  aake  but  only  for  the  aake  of  conve« 
nience,  and  where  they  could  repeat  a  similar  member  for  a  similar  pur« 
pose  they  alwaya  gladly  aeized  the  opportunity. 

The  izregularity  of  the  atreets  in  ancient  citiea  ia  the  result  simply 
of  the  fact  that  aa  a  rule,  one  houae  waa  built  after  another.  Each  by 
its  owner — ^and  not  aa  they  are  now»  50  or  100  by  one  man. 

But  I  think  I  can  give  you  one  example  of  conaiderable  beauty,  in 
confirmation  of  thia  opinion,  in  the  case  of  aome  old  houses  at  Troyes, 
of  which  I  have  a  sketch  :  the  great  beauty  of  which  aroae  very  much 
(took  the  way  in  which  the  same  aimple  featurea  were  repeated  one  after 
another  in  a  long  and  unbroken  succession.  These  houses  stand  on 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  and  were  evidently  built  at  the  same  time 
uxl  by  the  aarae  man.    They  are  now  however  being  rapidly  pulled  down. 

The  low  of  houaea  in  the  High-street  at  Winchester,  with  a  covered 
vay  under  them  are  another  example  of  the  same  kind. 

Of  course  I  need  scarcely  aay  that  the  circumatancea  which  affect 
domestic  buildinga  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
1^7  down  some  general  rules.  Each  building  is  so  far  good  which  availa 
Itself  of,  and  provides  simply  and  naturally  for,  all  the  neceasities  of  the 

^Tbs  idea  oftbit  ■chool  teems  to  me  to  hare  been  taken  from  a  very  fine  Pointed 
hndgt  at  PaTia.— Such  a  mode  of  adaptation  ia  of  coorae  generally  to  be  condemned; 
vvt  in  thia  ease  our  criticisma  are  disarmed,  becanse  the  design  and  arrangementa 
of  the  building  teem  to  satisfy  the  wanta  of  ita  titaation  and  purpose. 
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case.  As  for  instance,  varying  levels  of  ground  and  the  like.  Then 
again  though  one  would  be  disposed,  as  a  general  rule,  to  insiet  upon 
considerable  height  of  wall  in  a  town,  one  would  advise  just  the  con- 
trary in  the  couutry, — and  for  a  plain  practical  reason  that  in  the  one 
case,  the  land  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  in  the  other,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  more  use  of  it.  The  foreign  town  Architecture  Mrili 
come  to  the  recollection  of  all  who  know  it;  for  ugly  as  the  houses  are 
in  such  places  as  Wurzburg,  Hamburg,  and  the  like,  they  leave  a  cer- 
tain impression  of  grandeur  on  one's  mind,  by  their  great  height,  and 
not  less  by  the  wonderful  steepness  and  pitch  of  their  roofs. 

A  better  example  of  the  same  kind  of  merit  in  a  building  of  the  very 
best  period,  is  the  sketch  of  a  house  at  Nuremberg. 

And  in  the  country  a  picturesque  and  irregular  grouping — which  in 
generally  rather  out  of  place  in  a  town — ^becomes  admirable,  as  being 
suited  to  the  irregularity  of  all  nature's  works ;  but  there  especially, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  buildings  as  much  grouped  together 
as  they  conveniently  can  be.  And  so  I  have  often  contended  that  on 
this,  independently  of  other  and  higher  grounds,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  see  our  various  parochial  buildings,  as  e.g.,  schools  and 
parsonages,  brought  together,  that  so  they  might  form  a  more  imposing 
mass.  ^ 

In  conclusion.  I  cannot  forbear  this  opportunity  of  making  a  very  few 
short  remarks  upon  the  choice  of  a  style  in  our  Domestic  Architecture. 
I  do  so,  because  well  acquainted  as  we  all  are  with  the  ancient  examples 
which  so  plentifully  remain  to  us  in  this  city^  we  are  thereby  perhaps 
even  more  likely  to  be  in  error.  For  in  Oxford  we  have  scarcely  any 
remains  of  Domestic  work  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  are,  therefore,  so  far  without  models  in  that  style  which  has  now 
I  believe,  by  universal  consent,  come  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect 
of  all  Christian  styles. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  our  search  for  ancient  teaching,  leave  oar 
universities  and  see  how  far  the  domestic  buildings  of  our  abbeys  and 
old  houses,  and  the  continental  domestic  work,  give  us  help  in  what  we 
want. 

Most  undoubtedly  such  a  collection  of  buildings  as  those  of  Fountains 
Abbey,  would  make  all  the  fifteenth  century  colleges  look  very  poor 
by  comparison.  The  exceeding  beauty  of  the  detail,  the  convenience 
of  the  whole  arrangement,  and  the  magnificence  of  some  parts  which 
in  later  buildings  are  forgotten,  are  surprising  in  the  very  highest 
degree. 

I  take  Fountains  as  an  example,  because  it  is,  considering  all  things, 
wonderfully  perfect,  and  all  its  parts  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  Can  any 
one  who  has  ever  been  in  that  ambulatory, — still,  though  damp,  and 
neglected,  and  trodden  only  by  the  feet  of  the  occasional  sight-seer,  as 
nearly  as  possible  perfect  in  all  its  parts, — can  any  one,  I  say,  ever  for- 
get the  impression  which  it  makes  ?  Picture  to  yourselves  an  immensely 
long  spacious  parallelogram,  about  300  feet  in  length  by  40  feet  in 
width,  divided  down  its  centre  by  a  row  of  columns  and  arches,  from 
which  springs  the  simplest  and  sweetest  of  groining,  giving  by  its  in- 
finitely drawn  out  length  a  marvellous  air  of  space  and  grandeur. 
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sad  700  may  fonn  some  idea  of  its  magnificenoe.  Indeed  tliat  ambu- 
latory is  as  well  worth  a  pilgrimage  from  any  ftur-off  place  as  any  one 
thing  I  ever  saw. 

Lanercost  Priory  has  another  of  these  ambulatories,  much  smaller, 
bat  yery  beautiful,  thoagh,  sad  to  say,  very  rapidly  falling  to  ruin ;  the 
old  dormitory  above  it  being  now  turned  into  a  flower  garden,  and  re-v 
eeiving  all  the  rains  of  heaven,  without  any  protection,  save  from  the 
rank  trees,  which  are  sprouting  up,  and  thrusting  to  pieces  the  poor 
old  venerable  walls.  In  fact  the  early  work  in  domestic  buildings, 
just  as  much  as  in  churches,  is  as  far  superior  to. the  later  work  as  any- 
thing can  be. 

llbere  is  a  consummate  skill,  too,  evidenced  by,  the  earlier  artists  in  the 
natunl  treatment  of  irregular  parts  of  buildings,  to  which  the  later  artists 
can  lay  no  claim.  I  cannot  here  forbear  to  make  some  mention  of  the 
domestic  buildings  at  Easby  Abbey.  The  exceeding  simplicity  and 
sweetness  of  this  is  quite  touching — I  hardly  know  what  other  word  so 
well  expresses  its  character —and  evidently  most  truthful.  So,  too, 
their  gateways  were  far  before  the  later  type  in  real  artistic  treatment. 
That  at  Easby  Abbey  must  again  be  mentioned  as  showing  wherein 
lies  the  difference.  Keeper's  Hospital,  Durham,  has  another  most  ex- 
cellent example,  and  the  gateway  of  the  Abbey  of  Ardenne,  near  Caen^ 
is  a  third. 

But  Uiese  are  all  very  early  types.  If  you  would  know,  then,  what 
the  Ibarteenth  century  could  do,  you  may  see  it  in  that  glorious  gate- 
way at  Kirkham,  beautiful  in  its  "  calm  decay,"  or  in  that  most  perfect 
of  all  such  buildings,  the  great  gateway  at  S.  Augustine's. 

Then,  again,  if  rooms  are  wanted  over  cloisters,  let  me  refer  to  the 
old  cloister  quadrangle  at  Constance,  which,  when  complete,  must  have 
been  well-nigh  perfect  in  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time»  in  all  its  ar- 
rsngeme&ts  most  simple. 

And,  in  further  illustration  of  my  position,  I  may  give  the  Middle-* 
Punted  portion  of  the  old  Kath-haus,  at  Nuremberg,  or  the  still  finer 
Middle-Pointed  work  in  that  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  lovely  bay  window 
sad  fountain  at  Nuremberg,  as  convincing  proofs  of  its  truth.  Proofs 
however,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  wanted ;  the  thing  is  notorious.  So 
indeed  it  is  to  some  of  us  who  have  studied  the  matter,  but  yet  it  is  so 
notorious  that  the  world  in  general  imagines  the  Third-Pointed  to  be 
the  only  style  allowable  for  domestic  work,  that  it  is  very  necessary  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  diligently  combating  the  idea.  In  Oxford 
itself  what  has  been  yet  done  to  show  the  contrary?  Absolutely  nothing. 
Even  Mr.  Pogin,  in  his  designs  for  rebuilding  Balliol,  was  guilty  of 
giving  way  to  this  popular  idea ;  though  I  do  not  for  one  instant  doubt 
that  had  he  reconsidered  the  subject  in  later  years,  he  would  have 
shown  how  much  better  a  design  in  the  real  style  would  be :  and  tlus 
be  proved  by  its  adoption  for  the  new  buildings  at  Maynooth. 

Nor  were  the  14th  century  men  less  able  to  design  features  of  utility 

so  that  they  might  also  be  features  of  beauty  than  their  successors ; 

sad  in  the  treatment  of  simply  decorative  features  they  were  always 

pTe-emment. 

I  suppose  that  the  popular  misconception  on  the  subject  is  principally 
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owing  to  the  fket  that  in  all  the  books  of  *'  authorities/'  men  have  cbn« 
fined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  illustration  of  the  Third-Pointed 
domestic  work  of  the  country,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  earlier  work  s 
for  really,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  buildings  in  that  most 
delightful  of  all  English  cities,— Wells, — I  hardly  know  where  one  is  to 
look  for  any  published  examples  of  the  style.  And  yet  there  are  many 
most  magnificent  remains.  The  Mote  House,  Igtham ;  the  old  house  at 
Northborough;  the  Hall  at  Mayfield;  the  old  buildings  at  Ely;  the  gate<« 
ways  at  Kirkham,  at  Norwich;  the  White  Friars  Monastery  at  Coventry, 
the  Episcopal  gateway,  Slc,  at  Peterborough ;  the  house  at  Longthorpe ; 
Easby,  Fo\intains,  Rievaulx,  Netley,  and  Beaulieu  Abbeys;  the  castles  at 
Winchester,  and  Aydon,  and  such  bits  as  the  gable  of  a  house  at  Beauvais 
figured  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Hudson  Turner's  most  valuable  work  on 
Domestic  Architecture, — are  all  proofs  that  for  the  greatest  excellenoe 
we  must  refer  to  the  earlier  styles. 

And  if  there  are  portions  of  their  work  in  which  the  16th  century 
men  particularly  excel,  what  then  ?  Are  we  not  able  to  adopt  and  use 
them  with  our  fourteenth  century  style  ?  Certainly  we  are  x  for  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  which  is  reidly  convenient  and  useful,  whicli 
ought  not  to  be  made — as  it  is  capable  of  being  made — also  ornamental. 
For  it  is  in  this  precisely  that  is  to  be  seen  the  distinction  between  the 
true  artist  and  the  mere  copyist.  The  latter  would  refuse  to  do  any* 
thing  useful  because  he  would  find  no  precedent  for  it;  the  former 
would  make  bis  work,  by  its  adaptation  of  the  style  to  the  difficulties 
c^f  the  case,  a  precedent — if  one  be  needed — ^for  his  timid  successors. 

In  conclusion  I  must  repeat  an  apology — perhaps  too  often  made 
here — for  the  imperfect  and  hasty  way  in  which  so  large  a  subject  has 
been  treated.  My  apology  must  be»  the  shortness  of  my  time  and  the 
press  of  other  avocations.  But  I  cannot  but  hope  tlutt  I  may  have 
been  able  to  show,  first,  that  in  proposing  a  thorough  return  to  old 
principles  of  design  in  domestic  buildings,  we  do  not  propose  or  hope 
to  do  so  without  reference  to  modem  ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience  : 
these  I  have  shown  that  our  ancestors  possessed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  some  people  think.  Then,  after  some  remarks  upon  some  varieties 
of  domestic  buildings,  I  attempted  to  show,  and  I  hope  with  success* 
that  we  must  look  to  the  adoption  of  a  style  of  architecture  earlier  than 
that  commonly  adopted,  if  we  wish  to  produce  really  noble  buildings. 

And  this  last  is  the  main  point,  and  it  is  a  point  to  which  I  hope  to 
see  the  attention  of  our  Society  directed ;  for  it  is  one  depending  upon 
and  involved  in  precisely  the  same  principles  which,  I  believe,  we  now 
invariably  recommend  for  adoption  in  the  case  of  all  Ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices. 
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MR.  DYCE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Tke  National  Gallery,  its  Formation  and  Management  /  considered  in  a 
Letter,  addressed,  by  permission^  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Albert,  K.G. 
By  William  Dycb,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  King's  College,  London.  Pp.  84.  London :  Chapman  and 
HalL     1863. 

Ws  recomm^d  all  persons  who  are  loyers  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  make 
acqnaintanoe  with  Mr.  Dyce's  most  ahle  pamphlet,  which  has,  we  may 
obsenre,  a  far  wider  range  than  the  particular  suliject  of  the  National 
Gallery,  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  its  publication.  There  are 
few,  who  have  thought  at  all  on  the  matter,  who  have  not  been  surprised 
and  disheartened  at  the  contrast  between  the  National  Gallery  such  as 
it  is,  and  such  as  it  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Dyce  represents  this  general 
dissatisfaction,  and  expresses  in  very  striking  language  what  so  many 
have  thought.  He  points  out  the  want  of  system  that  has  prevailed  in 
the  management  of  the  GhiUery  and  in  the  purchase  of  pictures.  He 
complains  that  no  agreement  has  been  come  to  as  to  what  a  national 
collation  of  pictures  ought  to  be,  and  shows  by  the  evidence  of  the 
keeper  of  the  Gallery  in  1830,  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  that  the  trustees  have  had  no  predetermined 
plan  whatever  in  administering  their  trust. 

"Sttdi,  then,'*  says  Mr.  Dyce,  "is  the  state  of  the  case.  Twenty-eight 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Galleiy,  and  yet  the  ques- 
tion which  one  would  have  thought  must  have  met  the  trustees  in  limine — at 
the  very  threshold  of  their  duties — remains  undecided.  They  have  not  yet 
determined  what  their  labours  tend  to — what  it  is  they  are  to  accomplish. 
Thqr  have  never  informed  the  public  what  they  conceive  the  National  Gallery 
ought  to  be — what  it  is  to  consist  of— how  it  is  to  advance  towards  completion 
— how  it  is  to  be  arranged — what  is  to  be  its  purpose ;  yet  these,  surely,  were 

"      for  preliminsry  consideration.''  (P.  6.) 


Mr.  Dyce  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  present  collection  is  a  mere 
fortuitous  assemblage  of  pictures  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  that 
many  important  schools  of  art,  especially  the  earlier  Italian  schools,  are 
wholly  unrepresented  in  the  Gallery ;  and  he  discusses,  in  a  separate 
section,  the  question,  "  What  ought  a  national  collection  of  pictures  to 
be  ?  "  He  shows  that  it  ought  to  be  extensive  and  complete,  com- 
psiing  it  very  properly  in  these  respects  with  a  good  library,  from  which 
no  bnnch  of  literature  can  be  excluded.  A  National  Gallery  must  con- 
tsin,  he  says,  specimens,  as  good  as  can  be  had,  of  all  schools.  It  is  an 
inttitntion,  the  object  of  which  is  twofold — ^instruction  and  enjoyment, 
in  which  "  the  learned  study  art  and  the  unlearned  enjoy  it,  where  docti 
artis  rationem  intelligunt,  indocti  sentiunt  voluptatem"  Speaking  of  a 
past  generation  of  connoisseurs,  who  proscribed  certain  schools  of  art 
sUogether,  and  would  have  made  the  Gallery  "  an  index  expwrgatorius 
of  pictures,"  Mr.  Dyce  continues  : 
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"  Bat  a  better  day  has  dawnei).  The  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  passed  for 
ever,  when  in  England,  proh  pudor  I  it  was  even  pouible  that  the  great,  the 
paramount  authority  in  such  matters — no  less  than  the  keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery — could  be  a  man  who  had  nbvkr  been  in  Italy!  wboytbMe* 
fore,  could  never  have  seen  the  best  works— by  some  of  them  no  work  at  all-^ 
of  such  masters  as  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Yittore  Carpaecio,  Maroo  Basaiti, 
Benozzo  Oozsoli,  Gian  Bellini,  Luca  Signorelli,  Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 
Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  and  many  others  equally  eminent/*  (P.  11.) 

Mr.  Dyce  then  shows  that  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  the  Pina- 
kothek  at  Munich,  and,  partially,  the  Louvre,  are  examples  that  a 
gtdlery  pan  be  so  planned  aa  to  "  exhibit  the  whole  developement  of  the 
art  of  painting.*' 

We  need  not  follow  the  author  into  his  argument  for  the  possibility 
of  such  a  scheme  being  carried  out  in  our  own  Gallery.  Nor  need  we 
do  more  than  allude  to  his  vigorous  and  amusing  exposure  of  the  pre- 
sent bad  constitution  of  the  management — the  limited  responsibilities  of 
the  keeper — the  clashing  jurisdictions  of  the  incompetent  Boai-d  of 
Trustees,  and  the  still  more  incompetent  officials  of  the  Treasury. 
There  is  a  prodigious  deal  of  truth  in  his  description  of  the  impossibility 
of  any  satisfactory  performance  of  executive  functions  by  a  committee 
of  management.  Mr.  Dyce  argues  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  proposes  that  the  management  should  be  vested  in  the 
Treasury,  some  one  competent  and  responsible  officer  being  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  all  the  business  relating  to  the  Gallery. 

The  third  section  of  this  pamphlet  devotes  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  practical  method  of  carrying  out  the  proper  idea  of  a  Nadonal 
Gallery,  both  as  to  the  building  which  is  to  contain  it,  and  itsrelatioaa 
with  other  branches  of  art.  On  the  latter  subject  Mr.  Dyce  takes  a 
very  broad  and  comprehensive  view.  He  is  led  on  to  desire  a  single 
National  Museum,  to  embrace  not  merely  painting,  but  all  the  arts  of 
design ;  and  contrasts  with  the  entirety  of  such  a  scheme  the  exclusive 
object  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  limitation  of  the  new  Department  of 
Practical  Art^  to  "  ornamental  design,"  that  of  the  Museum  of  Eco- 
nomic Geology  to  art  in  its  relation  to  some  branches  of  physical 
science,  while  the  British  Museum  "  ranges  over  the  whole  domain  of 
art,  but  on  what  principle  or  with  what  view  it  is  really  hard  to  under- 
stand." (P.  63.) 

We  must  let  Mr.  Dyce  speak  for  himself  where,  in  connection  with 
this  extensive  scheme,  he  urges  the  claims  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
for  admission  into  such  a  museum  as  he  has  sketched  out.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  find  an  Academician  so  much  alive  to  the  disgraceful 
neglect  of  sculpture,  and  especially  architecture,  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
'It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  Ecclesiologiat  to  protest  agadnst  the  **  archi-- 

'  Mr.  Dyce  obserrea — "  I  do  not  know  who  may  be  responsible  for  the  nonsensi. 
cal  name  of  this  new  department ;  but  I  certainly  think  the  sooner  it  is  changed  the 
better.  At  present  it  exi:sts  as  another  proof  of  the  loose  and  inaccarate  way  in 
which  we  treat  questions  of  art.  Is  there  any  art  which  is  not  practical  ?  Is 
not  art  eisentiaily  a  c^is  wonfriic^  ?  Is  *  fine  art '  not  practical  ?  I  understand 
what  is  meant  by  '  practical  8cieHC9,*  bat  *  practical  mrt  *  seems  to  me  sheer  non- 
sense." 
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toctmal  room**  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  but  we  are  delighted 
to  welcome  so  able  a  coadjutor  as  Mr.  Dyce : — 

*'  For  myielf,  I  do  not  heiitate  to  expreu  my  hearty  conviction  that  no 
gdlery  can  be  worthy  of  this  age,  and  or  this  nation,  which  does  not  accom* 
pliah  that,  nmiati$  mutandis,  for  architectore  and  sculpture,  which  I  have  con- 
tended, and  I  hope  proved,  it  ought  to  do  for  painting.  In  truth,  there  is  not 
a  single  reason  for  the  formation  of  a  Nstionsl  Gallery  of  Pictures,  which  may 
not  be  urged  with  equal  cogency  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Galleiy  of 
Scalpture,  ArchitecturCt  and  their  subsidiary  arts  of  Decoration;  and  when  we 
consider  Uie  intimate  relations  subsisting  between  all  the  arts,  and  how  im« 
portaut  it  is,  both  for  popular  information  and  for  the  purposes  of  artistie 
itndy,  that  every  obstacle  to  facility  of  reference  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
removed,  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  treating  all  our 
collections  of  objects  of  art  as  the  sections  of  one  establishment,  and  for  such  a 
local  distribution  of  them  as  shall  offer  the  greatest  j^neral  advantages,  while 
to  practical  students  of  art  it  occasions  the  smallest  mconvenienee  and  loss  of 
time."  (P.  68.) 

This  ia  well  said ;  and  we  think  it  a  matter  for  great  congratulation 
that  such  sentiments  shotild  be  expressed  in  such  a  quarter.  Nor  can 
we  forget  that,  in  the  frescoes  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  still 
more  for  the  new  church  of  All  Saints,  S.  Marylebone,  Mr.  Dyce  has 
had  practical  opportunities  of  learning  that  the  highest  exercise  of  the 
painter's  art  is  in  subordination  to  architecture,  the  mistress  of  all 
arts.  But  we  must  now  quote  a  long  and  most  interesting  passage  in 
reference  to  architecture  especially : — 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  architecture  differs  both 
from  painting  and  from  sculpture  in  this,  that  its  history  cannot  be  repre- 
sentea  by  actual  monuments.  Certain  fragmentory  remains,  such  as  the 
details  of  ornament,  mouldings,  capitals,  and  the  like,  from  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere,  would  form  desirable  additions  to  the  architectural  department; 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  collection  would  in  the  main  consist  of 
drawings,  models,  and  casts.  The  character  of  the  examples  would  vary  to 
some  extent  with  the  object  immediately  in  view ;  according,  for  example,  as 
they  were  intended  to  illustrate  the  construction  or  the  decoration  of  particular 
baiidinga,  or,  with  reference  to  later  times,  the  works  of  particular  architects, 
in  which  case  original  drawings,  designs,  and  models  might  be  obtained.  But 
in  general,  I  assume  that,  whether  the  examples  consisted  of  plans,  or  sections, 
or  elevations,  or  models  of  whole  structures,  or  models. and  casts  of  details, 
tb^  would  always  be  adequate  to  the  preat  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  architecture,  both  as  it  is  a  science  and  a  fine  art,  in  all  the  various 
itages  of  its  history.  And  perhaps  the  architectural  features  of  the  apartment 
might  be  made  subservient  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  But,  secondly,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  architecture  which 
dcKrvei  to  be  specially  noticed.  It  is  this — ^that  the  examples  required  to 
illaitrate  the  histofy  of  architectural  construction  and  decoration,  lead  us  at 
OQce  into  the  province  of  practical  science  and  of  decorative  art,  and  thus  the 
door  is  opened  to  a  more  extended  view  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

**  I  myself  believe,  and  have  always  maintained,  that  we  take  a  very  super* 
ficial  and  inadequate  survey  of  the  range  of  pnintin^  and  sculpture,  if  we 
Oferlook  the  various  kinds  of  decorative  art  affiliated  to  those  two  parent 
arts.  It  is  not  only  a  fact  that  the  best  decorators  and  inventors  of  ornaments 
bave  been  painters  and  sculptors,/ but,  in  the  theory  of  art,  ornamentation  is 
indoded  under  painting  aau  sculpture,  as  well  as  under  architecture.  Uence, 
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in  the  older  aeademiet  of  fine  art — u,  for  instance,  in  the  Royd  Acidemy  of 
Berlin — we  fiod  professorihips  of  'general  decorati?e  detign/  and  even  claaaes 
for  certain  ipecialties  which  now-a-days  we  consider  proper  only  to  schools  of 
•  destgii  for  manufJACturers  and  decoration.  Even  if  architeetufe  were  not  in 
•qaestion,  I  should  conceive  that  a  National  Museum  of  Painting  and  Scalp* 
4ure  would  be  incomplete,  unless  it  contained  a  department  for  esamples^  not 
t>nly  of  that  species  of  mixed  deooratiye  art  which  is  neither  purely  ornamental 
nor  purely  ethical,  but  of  that  which  is  ornamental  only. 

*'  But  m  the  case  of  architecturCi  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  this 
shall  be  so  or  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity ;  we  have  no  choice — we  cannot 
have  architecture  without  decorative  design ;  nor  can  we  have  illustrations  of 
•its  constructive  part  without  involving  certain  branches  of  physical  science. 
If  the  monumental  history  of  architecture  be  fully  exhibitedt  a  lam  propor- 
tion of  the  examples  necessary  for  that  end  must,  on  the  one  hand,  oelong  to 
decorative  art,  and  in  fact  be  the  very  models  made  use  of  to  a  grMt  extent 
for  the  education  of  omamentists ;  and,  on  the  other,  be  such  as  illustrate 
the  application  of  physical  science  to  the  art  of  construction."  (P.  68.) 

We  must  here  conclude  our  notice  of  this  important  pamphlet,  merely 
adding  that,  in  conclusion  Mr.  Dyce  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  hia 
own  scheme  being  ao  much  in  accordance  with  the  extended  plan  for 
an  University  of  Art  and  Industry,  proposed  in  the  **  Second  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851."  We  strongly  com- 
mend this  essay  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  being  admirably  sug- 
gestive, even  if  the  great  scheme  which  the  author  adumbrates  should 
^be  thought  impossible  of  fulfilment* 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Dbae  Sie, — Since  your  last  notice  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  it 
has  made  very  considerable  progress.  When  we  made  our  first  com- 
mencement, about  this  time  last  year,  we  took  three  rooms  in  a  curious 
old  timber  warehouse  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster,  (not  Canium  Row, 
as  now  spelt,  but  the  site  of  the  residences  of  the  old  Canons  of  8. 
Stephen's,  who,  we  hope,  have  left  a  little  of  their  architectural  spirit 
in  the  place.)  At  first,  having  no  funds,  we  trusted  entirely  to  gifts 
of  casts  from  our  own  private  collections,  and  those  of  others  who 
kindly  contributed  specimens;  yet  by  these  means  our  collection 
rapidly  increased,  so  as  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  outgrow  our  premises. 
Being  invested  with  the  double  ofiice  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  added 
to  the  fact  of  my  having  been  for  at  least  six  years  an  advocate  for  the 
.founding  of  such  an  institution,  I  took  upon  myself  the  arduous,  and 
not  very  agreeable  duty  of  raising  funds  for  carrying  out  our  under- 
taking upon  an  extended  scale. 

Finding  our  collection  already  increased  beyond  our  space,  w^  de- 
termined, somewhat  on  speculation,  to  take  the  whole  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  building ;  so  that  we  have  now  a  space  equal  to  150  feet 
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by  35  feet,  BubdiTided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  classification.  The  building  is  anything  but  ornamental,  being,  in 
feet,  a  quaint  old  timber  warehouse,  coTered  by  a  long  series  of  gabled 
roofs.  Our  object,  however,  being  not  to  found  an  exhibition,  but  a 
place  for  actual  and  practical  study,  this  is,  in  our  estimation,  by  no 
means  a  drawback.  Indeed,  the  building  has  a  picturesque  rudeness 
about  it  which  rather  adds  character  than  otherwise,  and  I  really  an- 
ticipate much  practicsl  benefit  from  its  unpretending  character,  as 
workmen  always  seem  to  shrink  from  going  for  purposes  of  actual  study 
to  our  smart,  genteel-looking  museums ;  while  our  wish  is  that  they 
thould  never  scruple  to  run  into  ours  at  any  moment,  and  in  their 
woriLing  dress,  and  to  take  their  modelling-clay,  or  their  sketch-books, 
snd  study  among  casts  of  the  finest  examples  of  their  art. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  to  what  we  are  doing,  that  it  will  pro- 
mote copyism.  I  think  quite  the  contrary.  I  never  find  a  carver,  who 
has  bad  good  opportunities  of  studying  old  examples,  ever  dream  of 
copjring  them.  Those  who  know  only  a  few  examples,  are  usually 
eopyists,  and  work  their  one  or  two  ideas  ad  nauseam  ;  but 'those  who 
hsive  the  means  of  studying  an  extensive  range  of  examples  seldom 
copy,  but  rather  learn  to  design  for  themselves  in  the  same  spirit  with 
the  specimens  from  which  they  have  studied. 

The  almost  enthuiiastic  appreciation  which  workmen  have  evinced 
of  the  advantages  we  are  providing  for  them,  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  prove  the  most  important 
step  ever  taken  for  their  improvement. 

We  are  raising  two  distinct  fnnds  for  carrying  out  our  object.  First, 
our  ammud  income,  derived  from  subscriptions,  chiefly  from  architects* 
bnildera,  sculptors,  and  workmen,  though  many  others  join  ;  secondly^ 
a  epeeial/und,  derived  from  donations,  both  of  architects,  &c.,  and  also 
from  lovers  and  patrons  of  art  in  general.    I  am  at  the  present  moment 
exerting  myself  most  actively  in  promoting  the  latter  fund ;  first,  be« 
casae  we  have  already  an  income  sufilcient  to  cover  for  the  present 
ordinary  outgoings,  though  leaving  no  surplus  for  procuring  objects  of 
stody;  secondly,  because  we  camwt  wait  till  the  museum  is  supplied 
from  an  annual  surplus,  but  muei  place  the  institution  at  once  on  a 
thorongb  working  footing,  and  are  therefore  determined  to  lose  no 
time,  but  to  raise  funds  at  once,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  at 
once  to  procure,  the  finest  objects  we  can  obtain  from  all  quarters, 
vhetber  at  home  or  abroad.    It  Ib  to  this  fund  that  I  especislly  beg  your 
readers  to  lend  their  aid.     We  are  most  anxious  not  to  render  our  ap- 
plications burdensome ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  confidently  urge  that 
it  deserves  to  receive  some  aid  from  all  who  feel  aii  interest  in  such  sub- 
jects. We  therefore  earnestly  beg  that  all  who  approve  oar  object  will 
Had  us  something,  however  trifling  the  amount,  if  it  were  only  to  give 
u  the  sanction  of  their  names.^    It  so  happens  from  several  causes, 
not  necessary  to  be  detailed,  that  our  success  depends  upon  the  tmme- 
ikte  nature  of  the  support  we  receive.    I  have,  at  the  present  moment, 

>  Domtioiii  may  be  paid  either  by  Post  Office  Order  to  myself  u  Treamirer,  or 
bj  cheque,  in  the  name  of  '*  The  Architectural  Mnsenm,*'  to  our  account  with 
Mcfsn.  Cockf,  Biddnlph  and  Co.,  Charing  Cross. 
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machinery  arranged  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  procuring  casts  from 
the  very  finest  specimens ;  and  I  have  the  aid  of  eminent  architects  and 
antiquaries  to  assist  in  their  selection  hoth  in  France  and  Germany ; 
and  even  in  Italy,  I  have  opportunities  offered.  We  only  want  the 
funds  necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  arrangements  made ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  these  have  not  heen  slow  in  coming  in  :  so  that 
hy  continued  support  I  feel  confident  in  the  perfect  success  of  our  un- 
dertaking. I  am  the  more  urgent  on  these  points,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible  for  us  to  make  personid  application  to  any  large  proportion  of 
those  interested  in  such  matters,  and  circulars  are  in  these  days  such  a 
drug  that  they  are  seldom  read. 

We  have  been  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  collection  of  spe« 
cimens  of  figure  sculpture  and  effigies  of  the  best  periods,  (e.  g.  the 
latter  half  of  the  13th,  and  the  former  half  of  the  14th  centuries,)  and 
have  already  many  very  fine  specimens ;  soon,  however,  we  shall  have 
a  great  collection  of  this  branch  of  Christian  art.  We  do  not  confine 
ourselves,  however,  to  casts  of  carving  and  sculpture.  We  aim  at  ob« 
taining  representations  of  all  branches  of  art  at  all  bearing  upon  archi* 
tecture, — such  as  rubbings  of  brasses,  tracings  of  stained  glass  and 
wall  decoration,  impressions  of  seals,  casts  of  metal-work  and  plate, 
actual  specimens  of  brass  and  iron,  and  sometimes  of  wood- work,  and 
also  of  embroidery,  &c.,  &c.  We  hope  also  to  collect  photographs  of 
objects  too  large  to  be  moulded. 

Among  the  objects  we  have  already  procured,  or  have  ordered,  may 
be  mentioned,  a  very  extensive  set  of  casts  from  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
including  several  of  the  celebrated  angelic  figures,  in  the  spandrils  of 
the  triforium,  and  at  least  one  of  the  noble  figures  in  the  niches  at  the 
eastern  end ;  a  set  of  casts  from  the  bronze  effigies  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  very  extensive  sets  of  casts,  from  Hereford,  Ely,  Southwell. 
S.  Alban's,  Chichester,  Ely-place  Chapel,  &c.;  also  a  considerable 
number  from  abroad.  Others  will  follow  in  rotation,  as  we  obtain  the 
means*  We  earnestly  beg  contributions  tn  kind  from  those  who  have 
private  collections.  Our  list  of  contributors  contains  already  a  goodly 
list  of  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  and  of  those  known  for  their  love 
of  art ;  but  we  trust  tiiat  what  we  have  at  present  is  but  a  beginning,  as 
the  greater  the  progress  we  make,  the  more  extensive  do  we  find  the 
work  we  have  undertaken. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  very  kind  advocacy  of  our  cause, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

Qbo.  Gilbbkt  Scott. 
30,  Spring  Gardens^  London, 
March  XOth,  1853. 
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SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE. 

Th8  more  deeply  the  stores  of  Mediaeval  Hjmnology  are  studied,  the 
more  will  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  Sequences  excite  admiration. 
Dr.  Daniel  puUiahed,  in  1843,  a  hundred  and  thirty,  besides  the  com- 
mencements of,  or  extracts  from,  a  hundred  and  fifty  more.  Mr.  Neale, 
in  ]852«  published  a  hundred  and  twenty-«£our  others,  and  yet  both 
coUections  have  left  an  enormous  field  open  to  future  students. 

As  we  have  taken  the  subject  of  Hymnology  in  hand,  we  shall,  we 
think,  by  no  means  overstep  the  bounds  which  we  have  proposed  to 
ourselves,  if  we  devote  a  few  pages  of  every  EcclesiologUt  to  a  collection 
of  Sequences  which  have  not,  as  yet,  been  reprinted  from  their  original 
Missalr.  We  shall  use — 1.  A  large  collection  from  the  Miisals  of  the 
north-east  of  France  and  Belgium,  made  in  the  libraries  of  Brussels, 
Toumay,  Louvain,  &c.  2.  The  three  printed  Danish  Missals, — Copen- 
hagen, Sleswic,  and  the  Danish  Dominican.  3^  The  four  Swedish 
printed  Missals,  which  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  our  valued  friend  and 
correspondent,  O.  J.  R.  (Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Stockholm, — ^Upsal.  Lund,  Abo, 
Stiengnas ;  of  the  latter,  one  copy  only  exists.  4.  The  Missali  in  the 
library  of  the  Bollandist  College  of  S.Michel,  at  Brussels ;  Father  Bossue, 
the  Bollandist,  having  been  kind  enough  to  promise  us  a  transcript  of 
those  which,  on  examination,  we  found  to  have  been  as  yet  unpub- 
lished.    5.  The  Portuguese  sequences, — ^never  yet  investigated. 

Without  further  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader 
our  first  laaciculns ;  appropriate,  It  will  be  observed,  to  the  season  of 
the  year  at  which  the  present  number  will  appear. 

I. — In  Fkbia  Secunda  post  Pascha. 

S  MaaU  OaiUeano  MS.  in  Bibl.  Btg.  HaJktensL 

Sext&  pasBus  feriA  Hostia  sufficiens 

Die  Chriitus  terti&  Cbristus  fuit  moriens 

Resurrexit :  Pro  peccato : 

Sorsens  cum  vietoriA  Sanguiois  efi'utio 

Colfocat  in  glori&  Abluit  nos,  impio 

Qnos  dilexit.  Triumphato. 

Pfo  fideli  popnlo  Morle  luft  simpliei 

In  craeis  patibulo  Nostrae  morti  uuplici 

Imnolatur :  Fert  medelam : 

Chmditor  in  tomnlo ;  Vitae  pandit  aditnm ; 

Tandem  in  dilucolo  Nostrum  sanat  gemitam, 

Susdtatur.  £t  querelam. 

Christ!  Crux  et  Pastio  Leo  fortis  hodie 

Nobis  est  presidio  Dat  signum  poteutise, 

Si  credamus :  Returgendo : 

Chitsti  Resurrectio  Primatem  nequttiae, 

Facit  ut  a  vitio,  ^  Per  amara  mistia? 

Resurgamus.  Devincendo. 

^  Thii  it  fbe  ingenioni  tnd  certain  emendation  of  a  friend,  for  ameo^  the  corrupt 
radlDg  of  the  MS. 

'  For  tbra  corrupt  reading  a  friend  has  suggested  Primate  Juttitia.    We  would 
nflMT  peihaps  read  Per  wina  Juttiti€B,  but  we  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  either  con- 
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Sequentia  Inedita, 


Diem  istum  Dominus 
Facit,  in  quA  facinus 

Mundi  luit : 
In  qui  mors  ocdditur. 
In  qu&  vita  redditur, 

HotttB  ruit. 

Geminatum  igitur 
Alleluia  canitnr 
Corde  puro : 


Quia  culpa  tollitur, 
£t  vita  promittitur 
In  futuro. 

In  hoc  mundi  veipere 
Fac  tuot  resurgere, 

Jesu  Christe : 
Salutaris  omnibus 
Sit  tuis  fidelibnt 

Dies  iste.    Amen. 


II.— In  Dominica  in  Octavis  Pascha. 
E  Mhsali  GaUieano'  MS,  in  Bibl  Reg,  Hafniefui. 


Salve,  dies  dierum  gloria : 
Dies  felix  Christi  victori& : 
Dies  digna  jugi  lietiti& : 

Dies  prima. 
Lux  divina  cunctis  irradiat 
In  qu&  Christus  infernum  spoliat, 
Mortem  vincit,  et  reoonciliat 

Summis  ima. 

Sempiterni  Regis  sententia 
Sub  peccato  condusit  omnia, 
Ut  infirmis  divina  gntia 

Subveniret. 
Dei  virtus  et  sapientia 
Temperavit  iram  clementiAt 
Cum  jam  mundus  in  precipitia 

Totus  iret. 

Insultabat  nostne  miseriie 
Yetus  Hostis,  auctor  malitise. 
Quia  nulla  spes  erat  venise 
De  peccatis. 


Desperante  mundo  remedium,^ 
Dum  tenerent  cuncta  silentium, 
Deus  Pater  emisit  Filium 
Desperatis. 

Prsedo  vorax,  monstrum  Tartaream, 
Gamem  videns,  non  cavens  laquenm. 
In  latentem  rnena  aculeum  ^ 

Aduncatur. 
Dignitatis  primse  conditio 
Retormatur  nobis  in  Filio^ 
Cujus  nova  nos  Resurretltio 

Consolatur. 

Resurrexit  libens  ab  inferia 
Restaurator  humani  generis, 
Ovem  «ura  nportaiThameri. 

Ad  supema. 
Angelomm  pax  sit  et  hommum* 
Plenitudo'  successit  ordinum : 
Triumphantem  collaudet  Dominum 

Laus  etema. 


1  This  sequence  follows  the  norm  of  that  of  Adam  of  S.  Victor ;  JerumUem  €t 
Sum  flliiB.  The  proper  melody,  which  is  very  simple,  will  be  fonnd  at  page  270  of 
Mr.  Neale*8  collection.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  weak  rhyme  in  the  long  lines 
is  always  either  i  or  e ;  probably  with  reference  to  the  initial  letters  of  our  Ix>mD'a 
Name. 

'  No  allusion  is  more  common  In  Medieval  Hymnology.  The  original  thought 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Morals  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great.  (LiU  zzxiii.  cap.  7.)  In  hamo 
ergo  ejus  Incamationis  captus  est,  quia  dum  in  illo  appetit  escam  corporis,  trana- 
fixns  est  aculeo  divinitatis.    So  Yen.  Hildebert : 

Piscator  Dens  est  t  mare  mundus :  Filius  hamus : 
Esca  caro  :  deitas  ferrum  :  generatio  Christi 
linea.    Leviathan  piicis  dum  devorat  escam, 
Ocddens  camem,  captus  deitate  tenetur. 
So  again  Adam: 

Anguem  forat  in  maxillfi 
Chnstus,  hamua  et  armilla. 
So,  lastly,  a  Notkerian  sequence^(Neale's  Collection,  p.  57) — *'  Chriate  .... 
Leviathan  perforans  maxillam  hamo  armilU." 

>  The  allusion  is  to  the  idea  that  man  waa  created  to  fill  the  void  that  tiie  fidlen 
angels  had  occasioned:  by  man's  redemption,  tiierefore,  the  'plenitude'  of  the 
hesTenly  *  orders '  was  brought  to  pass. 
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[Brgo  ciret^  codettiB  PilruB  Triamphato  mortis  aeuleo. 

Vox  ineeodit  Matris  Eodesiae :  Triomphali  fruemur  gfttidio : 

Alleluia  frequentet  hodie.  In  terrft  pax,  et  jubilalkio 
PldM  fideiia.  Sit  in  coelia.    Amen. 

IIL— In  Fksto  S.  Mabci. 

E  MitsdU  AforuMim.' 

Adoretur  ille  Dens,  Sanat,  docet»  leficit 

Qnem  JcAanneSy  quern  Mattlueua,  Doctrinft  qnoa  efficit 

Maicoa,  Lucaa,  praedkamt :  Qusque  loqui  varia. 

Quorum  fonnaa  aqmlina. 

Homo,  boa,  et  leonina  Dam  coelomm  aonat  ccelit. 

Per  figuraa  indieant.  Quatuor  Ececliielis 

Cantant  animalia : 

Actus,  dicta,  signa  Chriati  Dnlcia  aonus  dnlcit  notae, 

Vitam,  mortem,  scribunt  isti  Yolat  rota  mixta  rotse, 

Speciafi  gnitiA ;  Fidei  m jateria. 

Aqmla  de  numine, 

Et  homo  de  homine  Supra  legia  docnmentnm' 

Traetant  Evangelia.  EUaaatar  hinc  frumentum 

Unde  fluit  aimila ; 

Taurus  notat  Passionem ;  Qu«  nos  pane  pascit  eo 

Leo  Resurrectionem ;  Quo  pascuntur  ute  Leo, 

Hse  sunt  specialia :  Homo,  Bos,  et  Aquila. 

Idem  fona :  sed  riruli 

dum  singuli  Astant  isti  circa  Thronum 


QusBdam  notant  propria.  Haurientes  Yerbum  bonum 

Yerbi  MtpientiA : 
Arcet,  fugat,  daemones  Quorum  Yerbum  nos  conducat 

Per  diversos  canones  Ad  salutem ;  et  perducat 

Eadem  materia :  Ad  etema  gaudia. 

lY. — In  Inventions  SANCTiS  Crucis. 

E  Missali  Cameracensi.* 

a    AUduia.    Nunc  Cruets  almae  cantet  gaudia 

Pleba  Cbristi  sanguine  redempta : 
e    Landes  proclamat,  Toee  sonans  clarft  quam  benignus  eat  Deus  per  euncta 

aecula. 
a    Etemns  mala  nostra  pius  Pater  miserans 
a    Filium  suum  eonsimilem  misit  in  terrft : 
b    Ut  Deus  Yerus  verus  Homo  fieret,  sine  sordis  macule : 
6    Obediensque  Patri  yenit  in  mundum  summa  sapienti&. 

*  Tlii  Mitaal  (1520)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Public  Library  at  Toumay.  The 
OMiM  Mormorum  was  then  Teronenne :  when  this  city  was  destroyed  by  Charles  Y., 
ia  1544f  two  Episcopal  Sees  were  formed  in  its  stead, — Boulogne  {now  Morinensis) 
and  S.  Omer  (AudomarensiB).  From  the  former,  again,  the  new  See  of  Ypres  was 
fenned  by  Paul  lY.,  in  1559. 

*  The  poet  has  a  tnie  insight  into  the  Levitical  type  (Lerit.  ii.  14).  The /rumenium 
■gnilicatlie  words  and  deeds  whence  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the  Hmilu,  Christ 
Hia«df.  And  the  True  Bread  which  He  bestows  on  us  is  none  other  than  that 
vith  whidi  these  fonr  were  themselTes  fed. 

'This  Cambray  Missal  (1527)  is  in  the  UoiversiW  Library  at  LouTam.    The 
aeqnenee  is  Notkerian,  and  ends  every  line  in  a.     In  the  ninth  line  m  dissyllable 
to  have  ftllen  oat. 
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e  £ccd  Deut,  VirgiDii  Filins,  fiunem,  sitim,  tolent  pro  nobtf :  probm 

c  [  •  ]  snffert,  alapu,  flagelia :  coronatur  a|>iDe&  caput  coronft. 

d  Cruri  etiain  fixus  alt&  Vita  nostra 

d  Moritur,  atque  resurg^t  die  terti&. 

e  Ipsi  honor,  laus  et  potestas  perpetua  in  secula  sit  tempiteroa.    Amen. 

v.— In  sodbm  Festo. 

E  Missali  Hafniensi,^ 

a    Salve,  Crux  Sancta,  arbor  digna  cujut  pretioBom  mundi  ferre*  talentum : 

Ut  bostis,  per  lignum  victor,  per  lignum  revinceretur : 
a    Quodque  esortus  mortis  primus  erat  terrigenis  Paradise  propulsis, 
a    Causa  etiam  vitSB  foret  cunctts  Christi  morte  vere  reviviBeatis. 
b    Horrificum  tu  es  semper  signum  inimicis  Christioolum  sevis, 
b    Quam  mors  pallet,  infern  usque  timet :  Christo  suos  reconeiljas[ti].' 
Cui  laus  sit  per  sevum. 

In  Dominica  infra  Oct  a  v.  Ascbnsionis. 

E  MissaU  OaUieano  Bibl  Reg.  Hafn. 

Postquam  Hostem  et  infema  Cum  recessit.  ita  dixit, 

Spoliavit,  ad  superna  Intimavit  et  infixit 

Christus  redit  gaudia :  Talia  discipulis : 

Angeloruui  asceodenti,  Ite,  mundum  circuitey 

Sicut  olim  descendenti,  Universos  erudite 

Parebant  obsequia.  Verbis  et  miraculis : 

Super  astra  sublimatur :  Nam  ad  Patrem  meum  ibo ; 

Non  apparet :  absentatur  Sed  sciatis  quod  redibo : 

Corporis  pnesentia :  Veniet  Paraditus : 

Cuncta  tamen  moderatur  Qui  disertos  et  loquaces 

Cuius  Patri  cosequatur  Et  seeuros  et  audaces 

Virtus  et  potentia.  Faciet  vos  peuttus. 

Modo  Victor,  modo  tutus,  Super  segros  et  languentes 

Est  in  ccelis  constitutus  Manus  vestras  imponentes 

Rector  super  omnia :  Sanitatem  dabitis : 

Non  est  rursus  moriturus,  Universas  res  nocentes, 

Neo  per  mortem  mundaturus  Inimicos  et  serpentes 

Hominum  contagia.  Et  morbos  fugabitis. 

Semel  cnim  incarnatus,  Qui  fidelis  est  futurus, 

Semel  passus,  semel  datus  Et  cum  fide  suacepturus 

Pro  peocatis  hostia ;  Baptismi  remedium» 

Niillam  ultra  feret  peenam,  A  peocatis  erit  punis, 

Nam  quietem  babet  plenam  Et  cum  jostis  ausoepturua 

Cum  summi  IsetitiA.  Sempitemum  gaadium.    Amen. 

^  This  Copenhagen  Missal  (1510)  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  that  city. 
<  The  poet  is  imitating  Venantius  Fortunatns :  in  the  first  line  his-— 
'*  Sola  digna  tu  fnisti  ferre  mnndi  pretiom :'' 
in  the  second  his — 

"  Ipse  lignum  tunc  notavit,  damna  ligni  nt  solveiet.*' 
'  We  read  reconeiliatti  for  reconcUUu,  that  the  line  may  syUsbically  respond  to 
its  fellow  i  and  becaase  it  ought,  like  the  others,  to  rhyme  aasonantly. 
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MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts,  forming  the  third 
series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  By  Mn.  Jam bson.  Illustrated 
hf  drawings  and  woodcuts.  London :  Longman,  Brown.  Green,  and 
Longman.     1853.     One  Volume  8vo. 

Mas.  Jambson ,  whose  former  contributions  to  religious  iconography 
have  done  so  much  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  Christian  art  within  the 
scope  of  general  readers,  and  to  lead  the  public  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  criticism  of  fifty  years  ago,  has  just  enriched  her  series  with 
a  Tolame  tiie  most  interesting  and  the  most  important  which  has  yet 
appeared, — ^the  *' Legends  of  the  Madonna."  The  most  interesting 
and  the  mostjmportant  as  it  is  of  the  entire  series,  it  was  also  the  most 
difficult  for  her  to  treat  in  such  a  way  as  neither  to  be  drawn  aside  from 
art-contemplation  into  the  storm  of  polemics ;  nor  on  the  other,  to 
handle  it  with  incompleteness.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  avoided  both  these 
risks,  because  the  tone  in  which  she  has  written  the  volume  is  pre- 
eminently aesthetic:  the  only  tone  in  which  she  could  have  given 
her  information  in  a  form  in  which  the  general  English  reading 
public  would  willingly  have  accepted  it  There  were  four  methods 
of  treatment  open  to  her,  as  to  all  other  writers-'-^the  Romanist,  the 
Anglican,  the  Puritan,  and  the  aesthetic.  The  writer  who  felt  strongly 
as  an  Anglican,  must  have  exercised  a  more  just,  but  more  severe, 
criticism  upon  many  legends  than  our  graceful  authoress  has  bestowed. 
A  Puritan  could  not  have  compiled  the  volume  at  all ;  or  at  moat,  dis- 
tortedly.  A  Romanist  would  inevitably  have  imparted  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  polemical  elements,  which  would  have  diverted 
the  student  from  the  main  subject  matter.  Only  the  aesthetic  remained, 
as  the  style  in  which  the  iconography  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  could  have 
been  written,  amply  and  yet  so  as  to  command  the  pleased  attention  of 
the  ordinary  English  reader.  We  feel  we  could  not  have  written  it  in 
this  style  ourselves,  and  we  do  not  profess  to  have  much  sympathy 
with  it  intrinsically.  It  is  patently  a  tone  which  falls  short  of  the 
completely  earnest :  nevertheless,  for  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christian  art,  we  rejoice  that  one  who  could  so  handle 
her  pen,  her  pencil,  and  her  burin — and  handle  them  all  so  well — should 
have  been  led  to  undertake  this  theme  and  in  this  spirit. 

It  Is  in  truth  a  noticeable  volume,  full  to  overflowing  with  criticism 
and  information,  abounding  in  almost  every  page  with  sdmirable 
sketches  of  world-famous  pictures,  and  yet  it  is  a  saddening  book.  It 
oould  not  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  in  truth  a  microscopic  history  of  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  who  could  rise  from  a  microscopic 
history  of  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Church  otherwise  than  saddened 
snd  heavy  of  heart,  especially  if  that  history  clusters  round  the  form  of 
••  the  Mother  of  the  Holy  One  ?"  We  are  not  now  engaged  upon 
the  Roman  controversy,  and  we  therefore  pause  here.  Suffice  it,  that 
in  this  volume,  we  behold  imagined  out  under  lineaments  most  truly 
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Catholic  her  whom  all  generations  shall  call  blessed,  and  we  see  also 
many  representations  in  which,  as  we  can  with  deepest  thankfulness 
say,  we  have  not,  nor  do  wish  to  have,  a  share* 

The  volume  commences  with  an  introduction  rapidly  and  picturesquely 
enumerating  the  general  traits  of  the  iconographical  history  of  S.  Mary» 
her  symbols  and  attributes,  her  representations  classified  as  dcTotiooal 
and  historical,  and  her  titles — the  body  of  the  work  is  so  to  speak*  an 
amplification  of  the  two  latter  heads,  and  is  classified  under  the  two 
great  heads  of  devotional  subjects  and  historical  subjects,  a  rather  too 
arbitrary  division  it  appears  to  us,  as  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  appears 
under  the  first  head,  and  e.g.,  the  "  Holy  Family,"  and  the  Epiphany 
under  the  second.  However,  we  fully  grant  that  it  was  in  so  abundant 
a  subject,  a  fault  on  the  right  side  to  be  precise. 

"  Devotional  subjects^"  is  divided  into  Part  I.  "  The  Virgin  without 
the  Child,"  and  Part  H.  "  The  Virgin  and  Child/'  The  first  of  these 
parts  includes  the  Coronation,  and  the  second  the  various  "  Conversa- 
tions *'  whether  sacred  or  simply  family,  in  which  our 'blessed  Lou> 
and  His  Mother  are  introduced.  In  viewing  the  more  primitive  coro- 
nations, in  mosaic  or  earliest  painting,  which  Mrs.  Jameson  presents^ 
we  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  evident  symbolization  of  the 
Christian  Church  under  the  traits  of  the  queenly  Virgin  Mother.  Later 
art  forgot  this  higher  meaning,  as  it  forgot  all  other  depth  of  mystery ; 
and  hence  so  much  of  its  degradation.  The  undivided  church  saw  IJie 
Church  glorified  in  the  Canticles;  modern  writers  only  perceive  S. 
Mary. 

Historical  subjects — ^under  which  head  Mrs.  Jameson  includes  tradi- 
tional as  well  as  scriptural  events,  using  the  word  "  historical  *'  in  its 
pictorial  signification — are  distributed  into  four  parts.  The  first  carries 
on  the  life  of  the  blessed  Virgin  from  her  birth  till  her  marriage,  or  ra- 
ther espousal  with  S.  Joseph,  and  is  therefore  wholly  legendary,  com- 
prising those  strange  tales  of  her  royal  rearing  in  the  temple,  which 
quaintly  beautiful  as  they  may  be  themselves,  or  as  the  theme  of  a 
noble  art,  are  yet  if  we  view  them  respectively  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject, destructive^  even  in  an  sesthetic  aspect,  of  that  highest  and  holiest 
truth  and  beauty, — the  truth  which  we  believe  that  Scripture  implies 
of  S.  Mary's  surpassing  character  having  been  formed  in  retirement  and 
poverty,  among  the  anxieties  and  temptations  of  lowly  life,  besetting 
the  child  of  bumble  parents  in  a  petty  provincial  town — ^the  betrothed 
of  a  small  tradesman  in  her  native  place,  until  the  day  her  cottage  saw 
a  visitor  and  heard  a  message,  that  visitor  the  great  archangel  Crabriel, 
that  message,  that  Mary^of  Nazareth,  Joseph's  affianced,  was  to  be  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  Emmanuel. 

The  second  part  ranges  from  the  Annunciation  to  the  return  from 
Egypt.  The  third  includes  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  fourth,  the  As- 
sumption. 

We  have  stated  how  profusely  the  volume  is  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings and  woodcuts,  but  are  sorry  to  see  that  one  excuse  (though  no 
excuse  artistically  was  needed)  for  the  process  by  which  the  former  are 
executed  not  being,  as  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  former  works,  on  copper,  is 
failing  sight.     In  illustration  of  the  richness  of  the  volume,  we  mi^ 
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note«  that  we  have  no  less  than  thirteen  representatione  of  the  Annun- 
datkm  repioduced.     We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  under 
this  and  other  heads,  more  specimens  of  that  extremely  important 
branch  of  Christian  art,  the  sculptures  of  the  13th,   14th,  and  15th 
centuries,  the  iconographic  value  of  which  is  inappreciable.    We  are 
not  surprised  at  our  authoress,  so  learned  in  paintings,  not  having  had 
the  time  to  study  them — neverthelesSi  a  familiarity  with  mediaeval  sculp- 
ture wonld  have  exceedingly  augmented  the  value  of  a  work  whose  scope 
is  **  sacred  and  legendary  art."     These  representations  of  the  Annun* 
ciation  are  somewhat  arbitrarily  classified  as  "  the  Annunciation  as  a 
Mystery,"  and  the  "  Annunciation  as  an  Event.'"  and  they  include  the 
names  of  Cimabue.  Oaddi,  Fra  Angelico,  Van  Eyk.  Durer,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  Flaxman.    The  varieties  of  attitude  and  of  expression  given 
by  these  various  masters  to  the  Virgin  and  to  the  Archangel,  are,  of 
course,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  representations  themselves.    The 
two  whose  treatment  combines  the  greatest  simplicity  with  consummate 
artistic  grouping  are  Fra  Angelico  and  Flaxman — both  of  whom  also 
represent  S.  Gabriel  as  erect,  though  in  the  former  case  he  stands, 
and  in  the  latter  floats  in  air,  and  both  represent  S.  Mary  in  kneeling 
adoration  of  the  Divine  beneficence.    The  Florentine  places  the  scene 
in  his  own  cloister,  with  S.  Peter  Martyr  (the  only  deviation  from  the 
moat  rigid  purism)  in  the  back  ground.     The  archangel,  a  tall  and 
yonthlnl  figure,  delivers  his  message  majestically  calm,  while  the  mother 
awed  kneeling  upon  a  little  stool,  her  arms  crossed,  receives  it  with 
awe-struck  modesty.    The  whole  effect  of  this  treatment  is  that  of  the 
deepest  stillness,  of  a  mystery  too  tremendous  to  be  broken  by  action 
or  lood  speech.     The  English  artist  working  in  an  age  when  the  tra- 
ditions of  Christian  design  had  been  derided  and  forgotten,  has  yet, 
out  of  the  originality  of  his  own  genius  excogitated  a  treatment  quite 
original^  but  eminently  devotional.     The  scene  is  not  as  in  earlier 
representations  localised.     The  two  figures  are  its  all  in  all.     The 
archangel  with  a  cloud  of  glory  round  him,  floating  in  air,  with  a 
countenance  serenely  jubilant,  and  with  outspread  arms,  expressive 
of  salutation,  is  clothed  in  a  long  straight  falling  vest  which  veils 
that  human  form,  which  Flaxman  could  have  drawn  so  perfectiy  had 
his  own  instinct  not  told  him  how  seemly  such  reserve  was  in  arch- 
angelic  portraiture.     The  kneeling  figure  before  him  of  the  "  Blessed 
among  women,"  eamesUy  expresses  at  once  faith  and  humility — clad 
as  she  is  in  mantie  and  hood,  aU  that  is  seen  is  a  profile  face  and 
a  hand,  the  head  deep  bowed  to  a  horizontal  attitude  almost  rests 
with  the  chin  upon  this  hand,  the  face  is  dignified  and  grave,  too 
deeply  penetrated  to  move  much,  the  body  and  enveloping  mantle 
Botionless  as  stone.     Altogether  this  is  among  artistic  Annunciations 
one.  we  dare  to  say,  of  tiie  most  striking  and  successful,  placing  it 
in  competition  with  the  greatest  names  of  art.     It  occurs  in  that  series 
of  illustrations  of  Dante  which  he  executed  in  outline  for  Thomas 
Hope,    a  series  which  along  with  those  of  Homer,    Hesiod,    and 
jfischylus,  by  the  same  hand  must  ever  remain  on  record  an  astonish- 
ing instance  of  the  complete  self-emancipation  of  a  great  mind  from  the 
thraldom  of  fsJse  art  and  false  taste.     Flaxman's  subjects  were  chiefly 
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mytholo^cal,  but  his  treatment  waa  eminently  pure  and  Christianlike 
in  tone.  Venus  in  his  hands  was  more  spirituid  and  chaste  in  effect 
than  many  a  well  meant  Madonna  of  the  three  preceding  centuries,  even 
when  that  Madonna  was  not  drawn  upon  the  very  type  of  Venus,  a 
profanation  not  unknown.  We  have  alluded  cursorily  to  the  ob- 
jectionable vagaries  with  which  terrene  imaginations  have  abased,  while 
they  may  have  meant  to  honour,  the  Virgin  Mother.  One  not  given  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that  we  cannot  bnt 
signalize  it.  M.  Didron,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Annates  Arch4ol<tg%ques 
supplies  us  with  this  most  astonishing  example  of  this  degradation  of 
taste — an  example  of  a  date  but  little  posterior  to  the  fall  of  medieval  art 
— ^in  an  article  devoted  to  exhibiting,  which  it  does  in  a  very  striking 
way^  the  utter  moral  corruption  of  the  renaissance,  in  illustration ;  and  in 
pictorial  illustration  M.  Didron  places  in  parallel  a  relief  of  the  Assump- 
tion  of  the  1 3th  century  from  the  cloture  of  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame  (an 
exquisite  series  of  sculptures,)  and  another  of  the  16th  from  the  now  de- 
stroyed church  of  S.  Jaques  de  la  Bouchiere  in  Paris,  which  at  the  present 
moment  helps  to  furnish  a  chapel  of  S.  Denis.  It  will  hardly  be  cre- 
dited that  in  this  precious  production,  the  Virgin  Mother  is  represented 
with  the  traits  and  in  the  attitude  of  an  undraped  Venus  rising  from  the 
sea.  We  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  sculpture  had  public  attention 
been  specifically  called  to  it  in  France  in  the  interest  of  Christian  art. 
Nothing  so  grossly  and  palpably  profane  could  now  be  endured — but 
the  spirit,  of  which  it  is  but  the  embodied  result,  is  we  fear  still  at 
work,  more  than  many  persons  would  willingly  own — and  may  often 
and  often  be  found  under  the  coquettish  smile  of  some  '*  bien  jolie  Ste 
Vierge,"  in  plaister  or  in  lithograph.  Against  such  profanations,  the 
revival  of  Christian  art  within  our  own  reformed  commumon  might 
seem  a  Providential  antidote.  The  English  mind,  deep  in  its  feeling, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  unsentimental  in  its  phrase,  and  undemonstrative 
in  action,  will  find  its  own  appropriate  correlative  in  that  new  school. 
Vhich  if  the  movement  lives,  it  must  create, — «  school  which  will  be 
based,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  upon  the  stem  pure  gracefulness  of 
Giotto  and  Angelico,  and  the  old  Cathedral  Sculptors,  corrected  by 
that  better  anatomy  which,  as  the  church  need  not  blush  to  own,  she 
will  in  great  measure  owe  to  men  like  Flaxman  and  Thorwaldsen,  who 
followed  out  upon  their  own  responsibility,  that  better  ideal  of  hn- 
manity,  where  matter  was  but  the  cloak  of  mind.  Art  so  developed 
will  but  show  forth  the  "  Holy  Mysteries"  of  true  sacramental  Christi- 
anity. It  will  be  a  beacon  to  those  who  might  be  tempted  in  despair 
to  close  with  Iconoclasm  or  else  with  Pantheism,  revolted  at  the 
pictorial  aberrations  of  a  system  which  has  played  with  the  realities  of 
sacraments,  till  the  real  has  become  the  material  and  the  awfiil  gravity 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  has  been  tricked  out  and 
travestied  in  an  erotic  cultus  of  virginal  purity,  and  the  nauseous 
equivoques  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
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WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  thm  Scelesiologist. 

The  Close.   Wells,  March  )si,  1853. 

Mt  Deak  Sib, — ^Tbere  are  still  a  few  '•  inaccuracies  "  in  my  letter 
on  Wells  Cathedral,  which  for  your  own  satisfaction  merely,  I  wish  to 
Botioe.  The  most  important  is  that  the  rows  of  stalls  are  altogether 
four  and  not  five  in  th€  new  choir.  In  addition  to  red  and  black  on  the 
vault  of  the  nave  and  transept,  a  slight  purple  is  also  visible.  l*he 
brass  lettem  -was  given  by  Dr.  Creyghton,  not  Claughton.  And  you 
mistook  my  meaning  about  East  Wells  depending  un  the  Cathedral.  I 
vas  quite  aware  that  it  belonged  to  S.  Cuthbert,  but  this  does  not 
make  the  Chapter's  case  better.  They  feel  that  this  part  of  the  city 
bas  no  sufficient  church  accommodation,  and  suggest  a  uew  church, 
•od  at  the  saxne  moment  are  shutting  up  for  ever  (as  far  as  they  are 
eonoemed)  the  part  of  the  Cathedral  where  a  dozen  East  Wells  could 
be  easily  and  correctly  placed. 

I  cannot  in  any  w«y  exculpate  Mr.  Salvin  in  this  arrangement.  If 
tbe  screen  must  be  retained,  the  choir  could  still  have  been  divided 
ritoally  into  chancel  and  nave,  and  twice  the  number  of  sittings  ob* 
tuned.  Tlie  part  east  of  the  choir  gates  and  between  them  and  the 
present  sacrarium  would  (unhappily)  have  been  quite  adequate,  to  the 
ptesent  staff  of  the  cathedral,  viz.  dean,  4  canons,  7  singing  men« 
8  boys,  and  4  minor  canons,  with  an  occasional  prebendary  or  so.  Yet 
I  only  put  this  as  an  extreme  case.  The  absurd  vis-^-vis  plan  has 
been  adopted  all  along  in  the  temporary  fittings  in  the  nave,  which  are 
certainly  too  mean  and  poverty-stricken  for  their  purpose.  In  the 
midst  of  so  much  to  blame,  I  should  mention  how  much  the  choristers 
ve  cared  for  both  by  the  Dean,  and  the  organist.  Their  conduct  in 
chnrch  is  quite  refreshing  when  contrasted  with  that  of  other  boys  in 
other  Cathedrals. 

The  work  which  has  been  at  a  stand-still  so  long  is  now  to  be  re- 
nimed,  and  the  choir  opened,  so  report  says,  in  about  two  months. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

W.  G.  TozEa. 

[We  are  still  not  quite  able  to  agree  with  our  correspondent.  We 
lie  not  disposed  to  think  it  advisable  that  the  cathedral  or  any  part  of 
it  should  be  made  parochial  for  East  Wells.  A  cathedral  has  its  own 
place  and  function  as  the  mother-church  of  the  diocese,  and  we  much 
question  whether  to  make  a  cathedral  church  also  parochial  is  not  to 
spoil  it  in  either  capacity.  In  this  particular  case  of  Wells  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  sermons  preached  in  the  nave  on  fit  occasions ;  but 
if  to,  it  would  be  more  properly  done  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  diocese,  or  the  whole  city,  than  merely  in  order  to  supply  East 
Wdb  with  church  accommodation.  In  fact,  a  separate  new  church 
ought  certainly  to  be  provided  for  the  neglected  district  of  East  Wells. 
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At  the  same  time  we  may  freely  confees  that  we  do  not  approve  of 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  choir  in  Wells  Cathedral.  Bat  our 
correspondent's  plan — viz.  to  treat  the  constructional  choir  as  a  com- 
plete church  in  itself,  divided  anew  into  sanctuary,  choir,  and  nave  for 
the  people,  is  surely  wrong,  and  if  carried  out  would  stereotype  the 
partial  use  of  our  cathedrals  which  has  gradually  grown  up  among  us. 
Granting  that,  in  the  case  of  Wells,  the  rood-screen  could  not  be  re- 
moved, and  so  the  actual  nave  not  be  utilised,  there  remains  no  other 
plan,  in  our  opinion,  than  to  make  the  choir  aisles  available  for  the 
corporation,  the  families  of  the  chapter,  and  the  general  congregation, 
by  removing  the  heavy  stone  canopies  of  the  stalls,  and  keeping  the 
stalls  themselves  as  low  as  possible.] 


MR.  COCKERELLS  ICONOGRAPHY  OF  WELLS  CATHEDRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eedesiologist. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Cockerell's  Iconography  of  Wells  Cathedral,  (noticed 
in  Vol.  XI II.,  page  419,)  with  his  remarks  on  the  sculptures  of  other 
mediaeval  churches  in  England,  displays  so  much  good  taste,  with  such 
high-toned  devotional  feeling,  that  we  may  almost  apply  to  his  work, 
what  Johnson  said  of  Burnet's  Life  of  Rochester,  that  it  should  be 
r^d  by  the  critic  for  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  saint  for  its  piety. 

My  present  object,  however,  is  to  notice  a  mistake  into  which  Mr. 
Cockerell  has  fallen  in  his  appendix  A.,  by  ascribing  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson  (many  years  senior  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Rector  of 
S.  Margaret's,  and  of  S.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,)  the  work  entitled 
"  The  Ornaments  of  Churches  considered,"  (4to.  1761.)  and  which  is 
justly  termed  by  Mr.  Cockerell  both  *'  spirited  and  learned."  Dr. 
Wilson  wrote  two  portions  of  it  only,  namely,  the  Introduction,  pp. 
15 — 36.  and  the  seventh  Section,  136—143. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hole, 
Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple,  (1744,)  and  Rector  of  Menhenniot,  a  living 
in  which  he  succeeded  Dr.  Kennicott.  He  died  October,  1791,  aged 
81 .  This  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  Archdeacon,  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Jones,  of  Exeter,  who  is  described  in  a  copy  of  the  work  in  question  in 
the  Library  of  that  dty,  as  "  a  man  of  very  considerable  legal  and  lite- 
rary attainments :"  as  a  Devonshire  man  Mr.  Jones  probably  spoke  from 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fact,  which  indeed  he  states  was  well 
known  in  the  county.^ 

Judging  from  internal  evidence,  the  particular  portions  of  the  work 
given  to  Dr.  Wilson  do  not  well  assimilate  with  the  other  parts  of  it,  and 
it  is  due  to  Mr.  Hole  that  his  labours  should  not  be  given  to  another. 
Dr.  Wilson  was  not  a  man  to  feel  any  lively  interest  in  that  true 
species  of  church  decoration,  which  by  inducing  reverence  amongr 
worshippers,  would  promote  the  honour  of  Almighty  God. 
'  See  Gentieman's  Magaziae  for  March,  1817,  p.  228. 
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Stronger  evidence  of  this  cannot  be  given  than  tlie  fact  of  his 
placing  a  atatue  of  a  female  democratic  historian,  in  her  lifetime, 
within  the  rails  of  the  altar  of  S.  Stephen,  Walbrook.  Pennant  says, 
that  in  yiaiting  that  church  he  looked  "  for  the  Statue  erected  Diym 
Macaui»a,  by  her  doating  admirer,"  but  happily  it  had  disappeared. 
Although  the  son  of  one  of  the  very  best  of  men.  Dr.  Wilson's 
sympathies,  except  in  generosity,  harmonized  little  with  those  of  his 
remed  £ather.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  son's  correspondence,  a  large 
postion  of  which  I  have  read,  two  characters  more  decidedly  opposed  to 
each  other  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out. 

It  appeaxB  that  some  legal  proceedings  had  been  adopted  against  the 
churchwardens  of  the  pansh  of  S.  Margaret,  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent eastern  window  of  the  church :  the  charge  being,  that  thereon  "  is 
represented  by  delineations  and  colours  one  or  more  superstitious 
picture  or  pictures,  and  more  particularly  the  painted  image  of  Chbist 
upon  the  Cross."  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  examine  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  and  much  grew  out  of  the  inquiry,  which  produced 
the  woric  before  us. 

It  contains  much  interesting  matter.  The  sixth  section,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  eastern  window,  may  be  found  useful  at  the  present  day, 
as  in  some  parts  of  England  an  unlocked  for  crusade  has  been  very 
lately  commenced  against  painted  glass.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  too  strong  an  impression  has  been 
made  on  the  good  taste  and  feelings  of  the  people,  as  to  the  fitness  of 
this  beautiful  decoration  of  our  churches,  to  allow  the  modern  race  of 
Dowsiogs,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  to  throw  us  back  upon  the  lions  and 
onicoms,  and  other  ornaments  of  past  days.  We  have  been  awakened 
tD  better  things.  Bare  walls  will  no  longer  suffice.  Let  the  histories 
of  CBnxar  and  His  aaints  be  inscribed  on  the  windows,  the  texts  of  His 
Word  be  written  on  the  walls.  Let  the  spirit  of  adoration  hover  over 
the  building,  so  that  even  a  Pagan  must  feel  when  entering  one  of  our 
churches,  this  is  not  a  house,  nor  a  museum,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a  work- 
shop, nor  any  common  lodging, — ^it  is  "  Domus  manszonaus  omni- 
POTXNTia  Dei."^ 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  fidthfully, 

Bath,  Feb.  1853.  J.H.M, 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  SYDNEY. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  laid  before  our  readers  a  few  observations  on 
the  funeral  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  that  ceremonial,  whilst  there  was  much  to  rejoice  at,  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  yet  of  some  of  the  details  we  were  obliged  to  speak  in  a 
tone  of  regret.  Since  that  event,  there  has  been  performed  in  the 
metropolitical  church  of  Canterbury  the  office  of  the  dead  at  the  grave 
of  one,  to  whom  perhaps,  with  equal  truth,  may  be  applied  the  epithet 

1  Bishop  of  Frederictoa's  Charge,  1850,  p.  48. 
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which  universal  consent  has  assigned  to  the  renowned  captain  who  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  tomb.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  him  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  late  'William  Grant  Broughton. 
Bishop  of  Sydney,  and  Metropolitan  of  Australasia.  It  is  concerning 
the  funeral  of  this  noble-hearted  prelate  that  we  wish  now  to  make  a 
few  remarks.     We  will  begin  by  simply  describing  the  ceremonial. 

The  grave  was  dug  in  the  south  nave-aisle  of  the  cathedral.  The 
procession  was  marshalled  in  the  chapter  house,  where  the  coffin  had 
been  placed.  It  passed  along  the  cloisters,  and  entered  the  nave  at  the 
north  door.  The  coffin  was  preceded  by  the  choristers  and  lay- clerks 
in  surplices  ;  and  the  clergy  of  the  church  in  surplices,  stoles,  and 
hoods.  On  entering  the  church,  the  procession  was  reinforced  by  fifty 
King's  Scholars  of  the  Cathedral  Grammar  School,  also  in  surplices. 
The  tressek  for  the  reception  of  the  coffin  were  placed  about  the  centre 
of  the  nave  ;  and  seats  arranged  longitudinally  on  either  side,  for  the 
choir  and  mourners. 

The  opening  "  sentences  "  were  sung  to  Croft's  music.  The  two 
psalms,  DM,  custodiam,  and  Domine,  refugium,  were  chanted  to  a  melody 
called  f<  Felton's  Burial  Chant."  The  lesson  was  read  (from  m  low 
desk  on  the  north  side)  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone,  who  also 
committed  the  body  to  the  grave  and  intoned  (musically)  the  concluding 
prayers.  The  music  to  "  I  heard  a  voice,"  was  by  Reading,  a  composer 
of  the  17th  century.  The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  and 
Bishop  Carr,  late  of  Bombay. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was.  in  all  this,  very  considerable 
dignity  and  religious  effect.  The  music  was  admirably  performed.  We 
should  have  preferred  Morley's  arrangement  to  Croft's ;  and  the  chant 
for  the  Psalms,  although  far  superior  to  the  wretched  composition  used 
at  S.  Paul's,  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Reading's  "  I  heard  a  voice,"  is 
a  very  good  and  solemn  composition  and  deserves  to  be  better  kno¥m. 
The  spectacle  of  a  cathedral  dignitary  intoning  the  service  was  very 
gratifjrtng. 

.  As  to  the  procession,  while  we  admit  that  a  fine  coup  d'teil  was  ne- 
cessarily produced  by  the  long  train  winding  through  the  arcade,  and 
at  last  moving  in  a  straight  course  up  the  centre  of  the  nave  ;  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  more  might  have  been  made  of  this  part  of  the 
ceremouy.  We  have  not  yet  mastered  in  England  the  true  idea  of  a 
procesMon.  Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  witnessed  them  in 
foreign  cathedrals.  We  remember  being  particularly  impressed  by  one 
at  Strasburg,  not  long  ago.  A  striking  effect  was  produced  by  the  two 
semi-choirs  walking  some  yards  apart,  the  principal  object  in  the  pro- 
cession (in  this  case,  the  Archbishop,)  bringing  up  the  rear  in  the 
centre.  So  at  Canterbury,  a  great  accession  of  dignity  would  have 
been  gained  by  the  two  lines  (in  military  phrase)  taking  open  order,  the 
coffin  following  up  the  centre.  Here  we  may  mention  a  strange  over- 
sight, by  which  the  body  on  arriving  at  the  tressels  was  placed  with  the 
feet  turned  westwards. 

The  bearing  of  the  pall  by  the  two  colonial  Bishops  was  a  pleasing 
feature,  but  surely  they  ought  to  have  been  vested  in  their  episcopal 
habit,  whereas  they  merely  wore  black  academic  gowns.     Even  the 
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uoMtisfactoiy  chimere  worn  by  Anglican  Bishops  would  have  been 
more  appropriate.  At  all  events  it  would  have  served  to  render  their 
rank  in  the  Church  recognisable,  which  certainly  was  not  the  case. 

The  coffin  and  furniture  were  of  the  ordinary  inappropriate  character ; 
except  that  the  former  was  of  oak  and  was  less  disfignred  with  coffin 
plates  than  usual.  An  ill-shaped  mitre  of  sheet  brass,  and  a  small 
cross  carved  in  relief  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  were  the  only  Christian 
symbols  observable.  The  pall  was  black  with  a  white  border,  not  red 
and  white  as  stated  in  some  newspaper  reports.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  notice,  with  very  great  regret,  that  at  this  funeral  of  a  Christian 
Kshop,  the  Bucharistic  sacrifice  was  not  offered.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  had  occasion  to  insist  upon  this  being  a  most  necessary 
part  of  such  a  ceremony.  It  is  impossible  to  look  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion on  any  funeral,  however  solemnly  and  beautifully  conducted, 
where  this  is  wanting. 

It  is  true  that  the  funeral  we  are  speaking  of  took  place  on  a  SatrnT' 
ioy,  and  at  Canterbury  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  every  SwUUty, 
Still  the  ordinary  weekly  celebration  could  not  of  course  be  considered 
to  have  any  special  reference  to  the  deceased,  although  individual 
ooramnnicants  might,  and  probably  did,  commemorate  him  privately  ; 
moreover,  most  of  the  mourners  left  Canterbury  on. the  day  of  the 
funeral.  What  we  desiderate  is  a  recognition,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  of  the  desirableness,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  perfonning  the 
highest  act  of  Christian  worship  ai  the  burial  of  every  one  who  departs 
thia  life  in  full  communion  with  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Sydney  was  the  second  of  the  episcopal  order  who 
has  been  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  since  the  time  of  Reginald 
Pole.  The  first  was  James  Wedderbum,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  in  the 
year  1 639.  He  lies  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  (com- 
monly cailled  the  Dean's  chapel)  near  the  Martyrdom. 
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lairmU  /or  ike  several  eeasone  of  the  Chrieiiam  Year,  as  used  at  AU 
Sarnie*  Ckarch,  Margaret  Street,  adapted  and  harmonised  by  RKCHAan 
Rbdmap,  OrgoMut  and  Direetor  of  the  Choir,  Parts  /.  and  II. 
Ainemt  to  Ascension  Day  inclusive.     London :  Masters. 

Wi  miist  confess  that  we  first  saw  the  advertisement  of  the  above 
seriea  with  great  surprise  and  curiosity.  First  of  all,  knowing  that 
AU  Saints'  church  is  still  very  far  firom  ready  for  consecration,  we  could 
not  but  wonder  how  any  music  could  be  feorly  said  to  be  '*  used"  in  a 
building  not  yet  finished.  Then  again,  supposing  this  music  to  be  that 
actually  sung  in  the  licensed  room,  which  serves  at  present  as  the  tem- 
porsry  place  of  worship  for  All  Sjunts'  district,  we  were  most  desirous 
to  learn  whether  it  was  such  as  we  could  think  fitting  in  style  and 
quality  to  become  the  *'use''  of  that  noble  church  in  Margaret  Street, 
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which  18  the  chef  d'auvre  of  Mr.  Butterfield'a  genius.  Of  coune  it  was 
▼ery  possible  that,  without  our  knowledge,  "  the  organist  and  diUMstor 
of  the  choir*'  had  himself  felt  the  growing  importance  of  his  post,  and 
that,  having  decided  (in  that  plenitude  of  power  with  which  his  joint 
offices  invested  him)  what,  and  of  what  sort,  should  be  the  future 
musical  order  of  All  Saints*  church,  Mr.  Redhead  had  begun  already 
to  prepare  his  choir  for  their  future  removal  into  the  chancel  of  the 
completed  building.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  amount  of  interest  we  have  taken 
from  the  first  in  all  that  concerns  All  Saints'  church*  To  some  extent 
indeed  we  look  upon  it  as  a  work  of  our  own.  We  do  not  mean  of 
course  to  deny  that  there  are  others  who  may  take  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  both  of  originating  and  developing  the  scheme.  But  those  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  this  undertaking,  would  con- 
firm our  assertion  that,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the  Ecdesiological 
Society  have  had  very  considerable  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Now 
we  have  always  understood  that  the  aim  of  the  projectors  of  All  Saints* 
church — over  and  above  their  wish  to  develope  the  parochial  system  in 
the  most  complete  and  practical  way — was  not  merely  to  provide  a 
building  which  should  be,  in  its  architectural  structure  and  in  its  orna- 
mentation and  details,  a  specimen  of  the  revival  in  this  generation  of 
the  highest  Christian  Art  in  its  different  and  yet  kindred  branches,  but 
also  to  secure,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  that  the  services,  therein  to  be 
performed,  should  be  an  exhibition  of  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
land  in  its  most  correct,  most  dignified,  and  most  beautiful  form.  In 
other  words,  it  was  intended  from  the  first  beginning  of  the  under- 
taking that  the  music  and  ritual  of  the  new  church  should  be  as  pure 
and  as  authentic  as  the  best  endeavours  of  competent  authorities  conld 
make  it.  And  to  this  intention  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  the  late  in- 
creased study  of  ecclesiastical  music,  as  one  branch  of  Christian  Art 
and  one  special  province  of  ecclesiology,  among  the  members  of  our 
society  and  committee.  Several  distinguished  musicians — we  may 
mention  Mr.  Helmore,  Mr.  Greatheed,  Mr.  Dyce  (eminent  in  music  as 
well  as  painting),  and  Mr.  Crompton — were  added  to  the  conunittee, 
and  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  more  general  study  and  practice 
of  the  authorised  music  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Meanwhile  we  had  imagined  that  the  music  "as  [to  be]  used  at 
All  Saints'  church,  Margaret  Street,"  was  not  yet  finally  agreed  upon ; 
and  we  had  heard  from  more  than  one  quarter  (what,  inde^,  we  ooold 
scarcely  believe,  in  spite  of  the  high  character  of  our  informants)  that 
the  services  in  the  temporary  church  had  been  of  late  not  fiilly  choral, 
and  that  the  monotone  had  been,  at  least  sometimes,  disused  even  in 
the  Communion  Office. 

So  that  we  awaited  the  publication  of  Mr.  Redhead's  Introits,  after 
we  had  seen  them  advertised,  with  no  little  curiosity.  But  our  curi- 
osity was  doomed  not  to  be  satbfied  in  the  ordinary  way.     Time 

'  Since  this  paper  was  in  type,  we  hear  from  our  publiaber,  that  the  present  title 
of  the  Series  is  withdrawn,  and  that  in  future  the  music  will  appear  **  as  sung  formerly 
in  Margaret  Chapeli  and  at  present  at  the  Temporary  Church  of  the  district  of  All 
Saints.*' 
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passed :  the  first  iramber.  and  then  the  second  number,  actually  ap- 
peared, and  a  contemporary  magazine  gave  the  series  a  hearty,  but 
peih^K  hasty,  welcome.  Still  the  fasciculi  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance on  our  editorial  table — a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  since 
both  we  and  they  bear  the  same  publisher's  name  on  our  wrappers. 
And  at  last,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  the  suspicion  we  had  formed  was 
confirmed — that  the  omission  was  not  accidental,  that  the  Jntroits  were 
not  thought  to  be  such  as  we  should  approve  of,  and  that  the  criticism  of 
the  JSedenologisi  was  not  desired.  An  unwise  policy  ;  for,  even  had 
we  oarielTes  overlooked  the  announcement,  our  friends  were  not  likely 
to  leave  ua  in  ignorance  of  it.  In  fiict,  although  both  parts  of  the 
Introita  have  appeared  since  our  last  publication,  we  have  already  been 
very  earnestly  invited,  by  no  less  than  six  correspondents,  to  give  an 
opinioD  upon  them  in  our  present  number. 

To  thia  task,  accordingly,  we  sow  address  ourselves.  We  have 
carefoUy  examined  the  two  parts  of  this  work  already  published,  and, 
unwilling  as  we  are  to  speak  unfavourably  in  this  case,  we  are  obliged 
in  justice  to  record  our  disapprobation  both  of  the  design  and  of  the 
ezeention  of  the  series. 

And  first,  we  are  here  presented  with  a  selection  of  "  Introits  for  the 
several  Seasons  of  the  Christian  Year."  We  do  not  know  who  is  re* 
sponsible  for  the  selection,  but  we  should  scarcely  think  that  this  task 
had  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Redhead,  in  spite  of  his  double  office.  Upon 
examination,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  upon  what  principle  the  choice  has 
been  made.  Most  of  our  readera  will  know  what  an  Introit  is.  litur- 
gical writen,  we  believe,  generally  state  that  Pope  S.  Celeatine  was 
the  first  to  introduce  in  the  West  the  custom  of  singing,  antipho* 
natty,  a  wb<de  psalm  before  Holy  Communion.  In  course  of  time, 
"  ob  popmU  tadmss*^  says  Caesarius  of  Aries  (quoted  by  Krazer),  one  or 
two  verses  only  of  the  psalm  were  snng,  with  an  antiphon,  and  the 
Gksia  Pairis  And  this  is  the  common  type  of  the  Introits  found  in 
mediaevml  and  modem  missals.  But  in  the  First  Prayer  Book  there  was 
sn  attempt  to  correct  this  abuse  by  a  recurrence  to  primitive  practice, 
tad  aocoidingly  a  whole  psalm  with  the  Gloria  Patri  waa  appointed 
for  erery  day  that  had  Epistle  and  Gospel,  the  antiphon  being  omitted. 
The  mbric  ran  thus :  **  Then  shall  the  clerks  sing  in  English,  for  the 
offiee,^  or  introit  (as  they  call  it),  a  psalm  appointed  for  the  day." 
This  mbric  disappeared — we  know  not  why — ^in  the  Second  Book,  and 
nothing-  was  substituted.  NichoUs,  in  his  notes,  remarks  that  it  is  a 
great  pity  so  good  and  laudable  a  custom  was  laid  aside.  Now,  we  can 
qoite  nnderstand  many  persons  being  unwilling  to  use  the  Introita 
appmnted  in  the  First  Book,  because  they  were  thus  passed  over  in  the 
Second  and  following  Books.  But  still  this  Table  of  Introits  will  be 
generally  thought  to  have  some  kind  of  authority  to  recommend  it.^ 
Mr.  Redhead,  however,  has  not  gone  to  this  source  for  his  selection. 
WeU,  then,  it  may  be  thought  that  he  went  at  once  to  the  Officio  in 

^  Tkc  Intnnt  wis  called  Offidum  in  tbe  Saram  and  other  missals. 

*  Wc  bdlere  that  these  Introits  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  were  at  one  time  actnally 
in  use  at  Margaret  Chapel ;  so  that  thej  must  have  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the 
preaent 
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the  Sarum  Book.  But  not  so — ^as  can  be  shown  from  this  circum- 
stance. The  Sarum  Introits  had  this  peculiarity  of  order  First 
was  sung  the  antiphon,  then  the  psalm  (t.  e,,  one  verse  of  a  psalm), 
then  the  antiphon  was  sung  a  second  time,  then  the  Gloria  Patri,  and 
lastly  the  antiphon  was  repeated  a  third  time.  But  Mr.  Redhead  copies 
the  Roman  usage,  and  gives  first  the  antiphon,  then  the  single  verse  of 
the  psalm,  then  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  concludes  with  the  antiphon, 
which  is  thus  sung  only  twice.  We  object  strongly  to  thus  going  to 
the  Roman  books  for  precedents  and  authorities,  while  we  have  the 
use  of  the  old  English  Church  to  appeal  to.  Then  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  these  Introits :  why  did  not  Mr.  Redhead,  while  he  was  about 
it,  take  an  Introit  for  every  day  that  has  an  Epistle  and  Gospel  ?  He 
makes  one  introit  serve  for  the  whole  Advent  season,  and  that  is  the 
one  for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  in  the  Roman,  and  for  Ember 
Wednesday  in  Advent  in  the  Sarum  Book.  So.  again,  one  introit 
serves  for  the  season  from  Christmas  to  Septuagesima,  excepting 
Epiphany.  Mr.  Redhead's  third  introit,  the  one  for  Septuagesima, 
serves  from  that  day  to  Passion  Sunday  ;  and  the  next,  for  the  seaaoa 
from  Passion  Sunday  to  Easter,  we  do  not  find  either  in  the  Sarum  or 
Roman  Books.  We  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the  aeries  ia  far 
inferior,  in  point  of  variety*  to  the  table  in  the  First  Prayer  Book. 

And  further — assuming  it  to  be  right  to  borrow  certain  of  the 
Roman  introits — why  at  least  do  we  not  have  the  proper  authorized 
melodies  both  for  antiphons  and  psalms?  Mr.  Redhead  speaks  of 
<'  adapting"  them,  but  does  not  say  whence^  The  melodies  of  the 
antiphons  seem  to  be  partly  taken  from  ancient  sources,  partly  original ; 
for  one  of  them  bears  the  initials.  R.  R.  Not  one  of  them  retains  the 
genuine  form  as  given  in  the  Gradual ;  nor  are  the  harmonies,  upon 
the  whole,  of  a  style  well  suited  to  ancient  Church  music.  We 
cannot  accuse  the  work  of  containing  "  pretty  melodies" ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  we  allow  that  it  is  worth  more  than  it  would 
be  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  it.  There  are  not  many  faults  of 
counterpoint ;  but  we  have  noticed  one  instance  of  consecutive  fifths 
between  the  trebly  and  bass  in  the  antiphon  for  Ascension  Day,  besides 
one  or  two  lesser  blemishes  which  we  need  not  particularize. 

But  that  feature  of  the  work,  regarded  musically,  which  deserves 
the  most  serious  reprehension,  is  the  barring  of  the  Psalm-tones 
throughout,  after  the  pattern  set  in  "  The  Church  Musician.*'  It 
is  a  pity  that  those  who  are  disposed  to  aid  in  restoring  the  proper 
music  of  the  Church  should  be  so  set  upon  introducing  their  own 
fancies  together  with  it.  thus  not  only  rendering  their  own  labours 
useless,  but  also  in  some  degree  hindering  the  work  of  others.  We 
give  Mr.  Redhead  as  well  as  Dr.  Gauutlett  credit  for  having  a  good 
object  in  view,  namely,  that  of  keeping  the  several  voices  together 
during  the  reciting  note  ;  but  they  hivve  not  duly  considered  whether 
the  means  which  occurred  to  them  would  not  be  productive  of  evils 
worse  than  that  which  they  sought  to  cure.  And  why,  if  they  thought 
proper  to  try  the  novel  experiment  of  timing  chants,  did  they  not  first 
make  it  on  the  corpore  vili  of  modem  Anglican  melodies  ?  Such  a 
step  would  have  been  better  calculated  to  further  their  plan ;  for  a 
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sjsteiB  of  strict  time  is  mticfa  more  in  keeping  with  the  genias  of 
Bodem  music  than  with  that  of  ancient ;  and  if  they  did  not  succeed, 
thej  would  have  done  little  harm.  We  do  not  know  whether  these 
gentlemen  would  quote,  as  a  precedent  for  their  plan,  certain  works 
of  Psleatrina  and  others,  in  which  a  piece  of  eoMto  fermo  is  accom« 
panied  by  m  figurate  counterpoint,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  to  be 
sang  in  strict  time.  But  there  is  a  very  important  difference  between 
the  two  cases  ;  in  the  one,  the  varied  accompaniment  relieves  the  stiff- 
ness which  the  measured  time  would  otherwise  give  to  the  plain-song ; 
in  the  other,  this  relief  is  absent. 

The  object  of  musical  divisions  of  time  is  not  so  much  to  help  the 
performers  to  keep  together,  as  to  give  shape  to  melodies  by  the  re- 
enrrence  of  accented  notes  at  regular  intervals.  Keeping  together  is 
an  art  which  can  be  attained  without  the  aid  of  bars ;  and  may  be 
easily  attained  to  a  sufficient  degree  in  chanting,  if  the  members  of  the 
choir  all  oae  the  same  noted  Psidter,  and  mind  the  grammatical  stops. 
But  neither  in  our  own  language,  nor  in  any  other  that  we  know,  do 
the  accented  syllables  recur  at  regular  intervals ;  and  therefore  it  is 
evident  that  they  can  only  be  made  to  square  with  the  beginnings  of 
bars,  either  by  giving  undue  length  to  some  syllables,  or  unduly  short- 
ening others,  or  putting  in  rests  where  there  is  no  grammatical  reason 
for  them ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  give  specimens  of  each  of  these 
shifbs  from  Mr.  Redhead*s  Introits.  Where  indeed  the  tune  does  not 
mvolve  a  repetition  of  the  same  note  for  many  successive  syllables^ 
some  degree  of  distortion  of  the  words  may  be  excused  for  the  sake  of 
the  melody  ;  but  a  psalm  chanted  in  strict  time  will  be  apt  to  call  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  congregation  who  are  obliged  to  hear  it  (their 
taking  a  part  in  it  is  out  of  the  question)  the  idea  of  bad  drumming 
rather  than  any  thing  else;  while  those  of  the  singera  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  occupied  with  nothing  better  than  the  dry  mechanical 
details  of  execution. 

In  aU  respects,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  publication 
of  these  Introits  is  greatly  to  be  lamented. 


SOMB  REMARKS  UPON  AN  INSCRIPTION  IN  THE  ABBEY 
CHURCH  OF  S.  ALBAN,  RECORDING  THE  DATE  OF 
THE  SAINTS  MARTYRDOM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Rectory,  S.  Alban's, 
March  ^Ut,  1853. 
My  Dbab  Sib, — I  have  put  in  order,  at  your  request,  some  scattered 
remarks  in  a  correspondence,  which  I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of 
Mdmg  with  you,  on  an  Inscription  in  this  Abbey  church,  recording  the 
date  of  the  Saint's  martyrdom,  and  have  added  some  further  authorities 
to  corroborate  the  views  upon  which  I  asked  to  have  the  advantage  of 
your  opinion, 
vot.  xiv.  F 
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Matthew  P&ri9,  the  historiographer  of  the  Abbey »  has  described  Tery 
precisely  the  position  of  the  shrine,  as  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
Saint's  chapel.  Six  holes,  still  remaining  in  the  Purbeck  marble  pave- 
ment, indicate  the  places  of  the  columns  which  supported  the  structure  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  is  a  slab  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

8.  ALBANUS 

▼  BBOLAMSNSIS 

ANOLORUM 

PaOTO   MARTYR 

17   JUKII 

CCXCVII. 

There  are  several  records  in  the  church,  which,  though  they  relate  to 
matters  of  distant  antiquity,  have  always  been  accounted  of  recent 
origin,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

It  is  not  noticed  by  Weeverin  his  "  Anc.  Fun.  Mou."  1631,  though 
he  dedicates  twenty -six  pages  to  our  Inscriptions,  and  gives  some 
quaint  lines  in  English  verse  relating  to  the  martyrdom,  which  existed 
until  lately  on  the  east  wall  of  the  chapel,  very  near  to  the  place  of  the 
shrine.  He  subjoins : — *'  I  have  read  in  an  old  MS.  in  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  library,  that  this  following  was  anciently  the  inscription  upon 
the  shrine,  '  Here  lyeth  interred,  the  body  of  S.  Alban,  a  citizen  of  old 
Verulam,  of  whom  this  towne  took  denomination  ;  and  from  the  rniiia 
of  which  citie,  this  towne  did  arise.  He  was  the  first  Martyr  of  Eng- 
land, and  suffered  his  Martyrdom  the  20th  day  of  June  in  the  year  of 
man's  Redemption  293.' " 

The  inference  seems  to  be,  that  as  he  records  an  inscription  which 
was  once  upon  the  shrine,  (he  must  mean  upon  the  spot  where  the 
shrine  once  stood,  for  the  shrine  itself  entirely  disappeared  at  the  dis-* 
solution.)  and  is  silent  in  regard  to  the  present  one,  this  latter  had  its 
origin  later  than  in  his  day. 

As  far  as  my  own  researches  have  extended,  it  is  first  mentioned  by 
Chauncy  in  1700,  followed  by  Salmon  in  1728,  in  their  Histories  of 
the  County  of  Hertfordshire.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  both  of 
them,  while  professing  to  give  a  copy  of  the  Inscription,  have  a.  o. 
293  ;  and  this  error  has  been  continued  in  the  quarto  edition  of 
Chauncy  in  1 826. 

The  circumstance  that  the  Saint's  name  was  not  introduced  into  our 
Calendar  until  the  last  revise  in  1662.  for  the  knowledge  of  which  I 
am  indebted  to  you,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  this  memorial  was  placed 
subsequently  to  that  year ;  especially  as  part  of  the  inscription  appears 
to  have  been  inserted  on  the  authority  of  this  entry  in  the  revised 
Calendar ;  a  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  allude  presently. 

On  these  grounds  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  InscriptioQ  had 
its  origin  between  1662  and  1700,  a  dark  age  of  our  country  in  regard 
to  her  Church  antiquitieB  ;  and  therefore  I  feel  less  hesitation  in  calling 
its  accuracy  in  question,  and  I  venture  to  doubt  upon  three  points : 
1st.  the  appellation  Anglorum  P.  M.  2ndly,  the  day  of  the  month, 
17  Junii,     3rdly,  the  year  of  the  martyrdom,  CCXCVII. 

In  objecting  to  the  appellation,  Anglorum  P.  M.,  I  am  only  reiterate 
ing  what  has  long  ago  been  urged  and  renewed  at  intervals. 
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*  Matthew  of  WestmiiiBter  observes,  "  Britonemnon  Anglum  eztitisse; 
unde  maXh  dicitor  Anglorom  P.  M."  Usher  (Brit.  Ecclea.  Ant.)*  re- 
ferring  to  this  remark  of  Matthew  of  WestmiDster*  has  this  passage  : 
*'  lodeque  alteram  ilUm  magis  propriam  appellationem  retiauit  Thomas . 
Walflinghamius,  commune  coBventus  S.  Albani  sigillum  describens ;  ia 
quo,  ut  inquit  ille  (Walsingham.  in  Hist.  Ricard.  2.)  vetustissimo  Opere 
imago  gloriosi  protomortjrris  Britanmorum  Albsni  figurabatur  teoens  in 
oiana  palmam." 

A  Saxon  MS.  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Ghnsti  College.  Cambridge, 
relating  to  the  burying  placea  of  the  English  Saints*  begins  thus : 
'^  The  first  martyr  of  BrUam  reposes,"  &c.i 

It  ia  very  desirable  for  the  preservation  of  historic  accuracy,  that  the 
precaution  to  which  these  writers  draw  our  attention  should  be  observed 
hy  us.  But  it  claims  our  observance  on  much  more  important  grounds 
than  the  preservation  of  historic  accuracy  merely  for  its  own  sake. 

It  ia  materially  connected  with  our  controversy  with  Rome  ;  for,  by 
using  Uie  appellation  Angknan  P.  M.,  we  seem  to  concede  to  her  that 
Christianity  had  scarcely  a  recognizable  existence  in  this  island,  until 
the  miseioaof  S.  Augustine  ;  and  that  oar  Church  stands  in  the  position 
of  an  onnatnral  child  disavowing  its  parent.  Whereas,  while  we  grate- 
folly  acknowledge  the  Christian  love  of  Gregory,  the  author  and  the 
watchful  promoter  of  the  mission,  and  the  zeal  of  Augustine  in  the 
proeesa  of  reoonverting  to  the  Christian  faith  the  large  portion  of  our 
idand,  which  was  then  lying  prostrate  under  Pagan  tyranny,  we  are 
able  to  show  that  a  Church  had  been  planted,  and  had  become  consoli- 
dated, long  before  Augustine's  time  s  and  that  even  when  he  arrived 
among  ue.  the  ancient  British  Church  not  only  existed  in  distant  holds, 
bot  ibrthwith  gave  proof  of  her  discipline  and  her  strength^  by  resisting 
the  new  observances  which  Augustine  would  have  imposed  upon  them. 

The  second  point  calling  for  remark  is  the  day  of  the  month  ;  which 
is  supported,  as  before  observed,  by  the  authority  of  our  Reformed 
Calendar,  and  we  may  add,  by  it  alone.  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
attaching  the  name  of  Alban  to  the  17th  June  was  a  mere  inadver- 
tency, when  writing  the  Festivals  against  their  respective  days.  Our 
own  historian  Bede,  both  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Martyrology — 
Ifae  foreign  Martyrologists,  Rabanua,  Ado,  and  Notkerus,  in  Uie  course 
of  the  ninth  century — a  breviary  in  the  British  Museum  (Royal  MSS. 
^Ax.)3— a  chronicle  in  the  Harleian  Collection  of  MSS.  No.  6^17. 
tnmsiated  from  a  Latin  original,  probably  by  a  monk  of  S.  Alban's.  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Edward  111. — three  ancient  Kftlendars  of  the 
use  of  Salisbury,  the  latest  bearing  date  1630.  published  by  Maskell, 
ia  his  Monomeflta  Ritnalia — a»  English  Martyrology,  published  1608 
— and  the  Roman  Martyrology  of  Gregory  Xlll.  published  at  Rome  in 
1749— all  assign  the  10th  of  the  Kalends  of  July  (2^  June)  to  the 
memory  of  S.  Alban* 

To  these  authorities  may  be  added,  that  the  Cur^  of  the  parish  of  S. 
Mary  in  Schnurgasse,  Cologne,  where  there  is  a  Reliquary,  supposed 
to  contain  some  Remains  of  our  martyr,  informed  me,  on  the  occasion 

*  OocauMttUy  we  find  the  distinctioa  observed  bj  later  writers :  as  the  Editor  of 
Bede*!  Hiit.  Camb.  1722.  io  Appendix  No.  4,  where  he  deoominatea  tbe  Saint, 
P.  Jf.  BnUami€m9» 

*  See  an  aoeount  of  this  interesting  MS.  in  tbe  Arcbeologia.  vol.  22,  num.  16. 
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of  my  visiting  the  cfanreh  in  1850,  that  a  solemn  exposition  of  these 
Kemains  takes  place  annually  on  the  Sunday  after  the  ^nd  June, 

In  regard  to  the  year,  historians  vary  in  date,  ranging  between  2B6 
and  305,  as  shown  by  the  following  table ; — 
1  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  Monument.  Hist.  Brit. 
Annales  Eliensis  Monast.  ap.  Leland 

Asserii  Annaks  in  Gale's  Rerum  Ang.  Scriptor.  .         •       y  9Kfi' 
Matthew  Paris,  under  date  1257     .         .         .         « 
^Matthew  of  Westminster,  under  date  794  • 
Breviary  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  MS.  3  A  x,  before  referred  to 
And  this  date  is  adopted  by  the  later  bistorians,  Capgrave,  Alfoid, 
and  Cressy. 

Anndes,  Winton.  Eceles.  ap.  Alford    •        •        • 
Speed.  History  of  Ghreat  Britain,  1 632      •        «        •  }  293 

Stowe,  Annales,  1631  ..... 

This  is  the  date  on  the  former  inscription  mentioned  by  Weever, 
and  which  Chauncy  and  Salmon  have  erroneously  printed  in  what  they 
profess  to  be  a  copy  of  the  present  Inscription. 

Winton.  Eceles.  Annales  ap.  Usher     .         •         •         .  296 

Vetus  Codex  Roffen.  ap.  Leland      ....         1 
Chronicon  of  Florentins  of  Worcester  .        •        •        •      >  SOS 

^Matthew  of  Westminster J 

Harpsfield,  Usher,  and  Bradley,  give  their  opinions  in  favour  of  this 
date.  It  is  the  sera  of  the  Nicomedian  edict ;  and  Stillingfleet  (Antiq. 
of  the  Brit.  Churches)  gives  his  opinion  that  the  great  persecution, 
under  Diocletian,  did  not  certainly  begin  until  this  time. 

Roger  de  Wendover,  a  monk  of  S.  Alban's      •         .         .      304 
Tliis  date  is  adopted  by  the  compilers  of  the  Monument.  Hist.  Brit. 
published  in  1838,  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 

Oildas,  Bede.  and  many  others, ^account  the  martyrdom  to^ 

have  taken  place  in  the  19th  of  Diocletian,  when  the  (    9^*. 
edict  was  issued  from  Nicomedia,  and  Bede  places  his  f 

reign  in  286 J 

Dugdale,  (Monasticon,  vol.  2,  p.  179  n.)  considering  the  period  of 
time  when  the  persecution  commenced  in  Britain  to  be  very  uncertain, 
pronounces  only  that  the  martyrdom  took  place  "  between  the  years 
286  and  305." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  my  search  into  these  and  other  autho- 
rities not  adduced  here,  was  carried  on  with  a  desire  to  collect  what- 
ever testimony  I  could  in  support  of  the  date  in  the  Inscription — 297, 
not  one  could  be  found ;  and  but  one  for  the  year  next  to  it,  viz.  296. 
I  have  already,  perhaps,  extended  my  observations  to  a  greater  length 
than  the  subject  justified,  and  conclude  them. 

Subscribing  myself,  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

HXNRT   J.   B.   NiCHOLSOK. 

>  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  edited  by  Ingram,  London.  1823,  gives  283  in  the  text ; 
bat  a  note  at  foot  states  that  the  Laadian  MS.  reads  286. 

'  Bat  Matthew  of  Westminster  is  at  variance  with  himself,  and  he  h  cited  in  sap- 
port  of  a  anbtecjuent  date. 

*  The  first  of  Dioclettan,  according  to  Bede.  «  See  note  2. 
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NEW  STAINED  GLASS  IN  S.  MAftY'S.  LAMBETH. 

Thb  rebuilding  of  this  church  was  noticed  some  time  since  in  the  Ec- 
deaohgist.  Since  then,  a  good  deal  of  stained  glass  has  been  placed 
in  the  church,  and  especially  an  east  window,  intended  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  late  Archbishop  Howley.  Of  this  window  Messrs.  O'Con- 
nor are  the  artists ;  and»  upon  the  whole,  we  can  congratulate  them  on 
their  successful  execation  of  the  work.  We  proceed  to  give  some 
description  of  it. 

The  window  is  of  five  lights,  with  tracery  in  the  head ;  and  it  is 
treated  in  groups  of  subjects,  illustrating  our  Loan's  life,-— each  light 
containing  three  medallions.  The  order  of  the  subjects  is  as  follows, 
being  somewhat  inverted.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  range,  and  going 
from  north  to  south,  we  have  &e  Nativity,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the 
Baptism  in  Jordan,  the  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men.  In  the  middle  range,  in  the  same  order,  there  are, 
the  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Bearing  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Blindfolding.  The  uppermost 
range  contains  the  Sapper  at  Emmaus,  the  scene  with  S.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene in  the  Garden,  the  Resurrection,  the  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas, 
and  the  Charge  to  S.  Peter.  The  artists  have  had  the  good  sense  to 
take  the  general  designs  of  most  of  these  groups  from  the  B.  Angelico ; 
and  we  must  say  they  are  very  satisfactory.  But  we  have  some  doubts 
whether  so  my^rtca/and  conventional  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion 
as  that  here  chosen,  accords  well  with  the  literal  and  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  other  subjects.  We  must  much  commend  the  general  treatment 
of  the  canopies :  they  are  not  made  too  prominent,  and  little  or  no 
shading  or  perspective  can  be  detected,  and  floral  ornament  is  more 
oonspicuons  in  them  than  mere  architectural  detail.  The  two  lower 
ranges  of  subjects  have,  by  way  of  canopies,  above  each  of  them,  a  hori- 
zontal band  of  small  architectural  niches,  with  an  angel  in  each  niche ; 
there  being  thus  three  angels  in  each  light  of  the  window.  This  is  not, 
we  think,  a  very  happy  device  :  the  angels  are  not  pleasing,  either  in 
attitude  or  in  colour ;  and  the  difference  of  their  scale  with  that  of  the 
groups  below.  [»  not  satisfactory.  The  backgrounds  of  the  groups  are  of 
grisaiile,  and  red,  and  blue :  colours  not  apparently  chosen  for  any  par- 
ticular reason,  such  as  would  be,  for  example,  the  imitation  of  an  at- 
moapheric  effect,  by  the  gradual  paling  of  the  backgrounds  in  propor- 
tion to  their  height  from  the  ground.  But  still  there  is  much  merit 
in  the  colouring,  viewed  piecemeal.  It  is  on  a  more  distant  view  of  the 
window,  as  a  whole,  that  the  real  defects  in  coloration  become  evident. 
The  bright  tinctures  of  the  numerous  groups  of  figures  produce,  when 
a  emtp  d'ttU  of  the  whole  window  is  taken,  a  somewhat  glaring  and 
garish  efifect :  which,  indeed,  can  never  be  avoided  in  a  composition  of 
the  size  and  style  of  this  window,  without  a  most  unusual  sense  of 
harmony  of  colouring,  and  without  a  much  more  copious  use  of  white 
glass,  or  grisaille,  than  Messrs.  O'Connor  have  yet  had  the  courage  to 
attempt,    lliis  window,  however,  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  some 
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former  works  of  these  artists,  and  we  may  not  unreasonably  hope  for  a 
still  greater  progress.  We  have  still,  however,  to  speak  of  the  glazing 
of  the  tracery,  which  is  far  more  gaudy  than  the  lower  part  of  the  win- 
dows. We  cannot  commend  the  cherubims,  with  which  the  minor 
foliations  are  filled ;  and  still  less  can  we  approve  of  the  Ascension, 
with  which  the  central  "  figure  "  of  the  tracery  is  filled.  It  should 
surely  have  been  a  Majesty  in  this  place.  At  the  bottom  of  the  win- 
dow, in  large  letters  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  general  design, 
runs  a  legend  to  the  efiPect  that  this  glass  ia  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  rest  of  the  stained  glass  in  Lambeth  church,  (by  other  artaits, 
we  believe,)  is  very  inferior.  North  and  south  of  the  chancel  are  two 
two-light  windows,  on  each  side,  of  white  grisaille,  with  very  small 
and  very  glaring  medallions ;  the  figures  being  extensively  shaded. 
In  the  south  chancel-aisle  are  some  bad  windows ;  full-length  figures 
of  saints,  of  a  late  type,  with  canopies  of  indifferent  architecture,  in 
strong  perspective.  A  small  window  on  the  north  of  the  north  chancel 
aisle  is  filled  with  a  legend  on  a  label,  the  background  being  of  the 
most  vulgar  colouring,  in  the  ordinary  "painter-and-glazier'*  style. 
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Wb  wish  to  commence  an  ecdesiological  criticism  of  the  buildings 
of  the  above  institution,  by  introducing  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our 
readers  this  new  foundation,  the  progress  and  developement  of  which 
we  shall  be  happy  to  advance.  The  class  for  whose  benefit  this  insti- 
tution has  been  projected,  are  mixed  up  with  the  community  most 
intimately ;  every  family  in  the  kingdom,  with  few  exceptions,  has  its 
selected  doctor;  he  is  admitted  to  the  family  confidence,  consulted 
on  the  most  weighty  occasions,  deferred  to  when  other  counsellors  are 
excluded.  The  medical  man  partakes,  with  our  armies  and  navy,  the 
dangers  of  the  field  and  ocean ;  with  our  magistracy  he  co-operates 
in  detecting  secret  crime ;  with  the  ministers  of  religion  he  shares  duty 
and  peril  on  the  inroad  of  pestilence,  divides  habitually  the  laborious 
visitation  of  the  poor,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  chamber  of  death.  True,  with  soldier,  judge,  and  prie^,  hia 
services  are  in  general  stipendiary. — dignus  est  operariue  wureede  ena : 
but  the  faithful  self-sacrificing  performance  of  duty  is  beyond  priee, 
is  as  far  above  the  perfunctory  fulfilment  of  a  prescribed  routine,  as 
is  its  reward  above  that  with  which  the  mercenary  ia  content.  And 
zealous  servants  unhesitating  at  the  call  of  need,  whether  requited 
or  not,  the  members  of  the  profession  we  speak  of  confessedly  are. 
This  consideration  is  one  ground  of  our  satisfaction  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Medical  Benevolent  College. 

The  next  is  that  the  fundamental  rules  and  constitution  of  the 
college  are  strictly  in  accordance  witli  Church  principles,  and  have  from 
the  first  been  planned,  and  undeviatingly  retained  in  such  accordance, 
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despite  mncli  oppoBiUoo  and  attempted  obloquy.  The  founders  in  fact 
haye  steadily  adhered  to  their  purpose,  and  manfully  upheld  the  expe- 
diency, nay  necessity,  of  incorporating  the  nascent  institution  with  the 
Church.  Nor  has  their  resolution  met  with  disappointment :  friends 
have  arisen  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  :  episcopal,  clerical,  and  lay  advo- 
catea  have  evinced  their  sympathy  by  personal  contributions,  and 
socceaaful  solicitation  in  their  respective  circles ;  and  within  a  brief 
period  that  which  seemed  almost  visionary  has  been  accomplished,  a 
large  fund  has  been  gathered  for  the  erection,  and  a  goodly  constituency 
enruUed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  projected  college. 

Another  recommendation  is  the  fact  that  the  type  of  the  college 
is  eaiinently  anment ; — not  pedantically  mediaeval,  so  as  to  invite  anti- 
pathy from  practical  men  of  the  present  age ;  but  retentive  of  the 
old  spirit  in  more  recent  forms ;  it  exhibits,  we  may  afl&rm.  translated 
into  modem  English,  a  foundation  such  as  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
laUiers  loved  to  plant. 

The  object  principally  in  view  is  to  afford  a  retreat  in  age  and  misfor- 
tune to  members  of  the  medical  profession  and  their  widows,  whosd 
character  and  conduct  deserves  approbation.  For  this  purpose  accom- 
modation is  to  be  provided  in  the  college  for  one  hundred  brethren  and 
sisters,  termed  pensioners,  governed  by  a  resident  warden.  Each  ]jen- 
stoner  i«  to  have  two  furnished  rooms,  and  such  further  assistance 
as  the  funds  permit.  A  school  for  the  sole  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
education  of  twenty -five  necessitous  orphans  and  sons  of  medical  men 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  establishment :  these  boys,  together  with 
seventy-five  others  of  similar  parentage,  will  reside  in  the  college; 
while  a  hundred  more  unconnected  with  the  profession,  and  non- 
resident, may  be  admitted  by  the  head  master.  The  latter,  to  whom  is 
confided  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  lower  masters,  must  be  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and,  as  chaplain  also,  is  by  a  funda- 
mental law  enjoined  to  provide  for  the  due  performance  of  daily  services  in 
the  chapel,  being  assisted  therein  by  such  masters  as  may  have  received 
holy  orders.  He  is  likewise  charged  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  the 
resiideiits  in  the  college.  The  consent  of  the  visitors,  the  bishops  of 
Londofi  and  Winchester,  ar  officio,  is  necessary  to  the  removal  of  the 
head  master*  and  of  one  of  them  at  least  to  the  removal  of  the  warden. 
Thus  every  guarantee  that  could  well  be  desired  is  given  for  the  essential 
character  of  the  college.  As  the  preceding  sketch  will  show,  it  is  con- 
ceived quite  in  the  spirit  of  elder  foundations ;  which,  like  the  Charter 
House,  comprised  in  one  benevolent  scheme — provision  for  the  support 
of  the  aged,  and  the  nurture  of  the  young ;  a  refuge  also  for  the  widow 
and  orphan  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  plan.  Can  we  pro- 
pose a  fitter  subject  for  sympathy  and  co-operation  ? 

The  site  selected  is  the  slope  of  a  hill-side  at  Epsom.  The  building 
is  designed  to  form  an  open  quadrangle,  having  the  chapel  quite 
d^aehed,  and  partially  occupying  the  fourth  side :  an  arrangement  we 
do  not  think  happy.  It  would  be  far  preferable  to  incorporate  the  chapel, 
(prooerly  distinguished  of  course,)  with  the  ma9s  of  the  building,  to 
vhiim  it  might  add  materially  in  dignity;  and  from  which  in  bad 
weather  it  would  be  more  accessible.    At  the  very  least  it  should  be 
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connected  by  a  cloister  with  the  dwellings  of  the  residents.  The  style 
adopted  throughout  is  Third-Pointed,  too  much,  as  we  think,  of  the  alms* 
house,  too  little  of  the  collegiate-kind.  A  noble  and  important  struc- 
ture as  this  should  be,  and  in  the  aggregate  is.  is  frittered  away  by 
subdirision  into  a  multitude  of  mean  tenements  one  story  high,  each 
couple  of  rooms  apparently  having  its  own  outer  door ;  and  every  other 
couple  its  own  staircase.  Surely  there  is  here  a  waste  of  means  and 
opportunity.  Why  should  not  several  sets  of  chambers  be  approached 
by  the  same  outer  door  and  staircase,  and  the  edifice  be  rendered  more 
compact,  loftier,  and  more  imposing  by  the  change  ?  We  would 
strongly  urge  the  managing  body  and  Mr.  Clifton,  the  architect,  to 
amend  these  obvious  defects  in  the  design  as  published  and  circulated. 
The  chapel,  which  we  suggest  should,  as  well  as  the  college,  be  dedi* 
cated  in  honour  of  S.  Luke,  appears,  in  the  engraving  referred  to,  to 
consist  of  naveT  and  chancel.  The  former  is  lighted  by  a  western 
window,  headed  with  a  low  four-centred  arch,  and  side  windows 
not  shown;  at  the  north-west  angle  is  a  bell-turret,  with  spire- 
let  ;  and  close  to  this,  what  the  circuitous  pathway  indicates  as  the 
chief,  if  not  only  door,  a  north  one.  As  the  north  is  the  side 
most  distant  from  the  college,  this  position  of  the  principal  entrsnce 
is  very  objectionable.  The  roof  of  the  entire  chapel  is  of  good  pitch, 
with  which  the  depressed  form  of  the  western  window  ill  accords ;  its 
ridges  are  occupied  by  cresting,  and  its  gables  by  crosses.  Of  the 
arrangements  of  the  interior  we  know  nothing,  except  that  space 
is  required  for  a  congregation  of  three  hundred,  "  with  separate  seats 
for  the  male  and  female  pensioners,  and  school  boys."  The  material  of 
the  whole  college  is  intended  to  be  Kentish  rag.  if  means  permit ;  if 
not,  the  chapel  is  to  be  of  stone ;  the  remaining  buildings  of  red  brick, 
with  stone*quoins  and  mouldings.  The  edifice  will  be  commenced  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  season,  improved,  we  would  fain  hope,  in  the 
particulars  just  criticised. 

We  conclude  our  notice  by  again  commending  the  undertaking  to  the 
favourable  consideration,  and  active  support  of  Churchmen.  Those  who 
have  spent  the  energies  of  Uieir  manhood  in  assuaging  the  pain  and 
sickness  of  others,  should  not  lack  an  asylum  in  their  own  decrepitude ; 
nor  experience,  in  the  persons  of  their  widows  and  orphans,  aching 
penury  and  neglect,  affliction  without  solace,  wounds  without  balm. 


ANCIBNT  ENGLISH  SERVICE  BOOKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologiet. 

Mt  dbar  Sib, — I  am  much  obliged  to  M.  A.,  and  B.  A.,  for  the 
additions  to  my  catalogue  of  English  Service  Books  which  they  have 
inserted  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

M.  A.  is,  I  apprehend,  non-resident ;  if  it  is  otherwise  with  B.  A., 
I  shall  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he  will  search  the  College  libraries,  and 
the  University  library  again. 
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I  ceoeived  much  very  kind  aeeietance,  bat  I  cannot  feel  sure  in  iome 
•es, — Boch  88  that  of  the  University  library,  and  that  of  Trinity  CoU 
lege, — ^from  the  atate  of  the  catalogues,  that  I  have  all  the  books ;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  there  may  exist  errata. 

My  lut  makes  no  pretence  of  completeness.  There  are  places, — 
Peterbofoogh.  for  instance*— where,  I  am  told,  books  of  this  class  exist, 
bnt  where  1  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  inquiry.  I  shall, 
^erefore.  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  will  do  this, 
and  forward  to  you  the  particulars. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

F.  H.  Dickinson. 


CHURCH  OF  S.  MARY,  MILDENHALL,  SUFFOLK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeeienoiogiai, 

DvAE  Mr.  Editor,-^ a  few  days  passed  in  Suffolk  some  weeks  since 
afiionied  me  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the  fine  church  of  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Mildenhall.  Aa  the  edifice  is  seldom  visited,  though  contain* 
ing  oumy  interesting  features,  and  works  of  restoration  having  been  for 
some  time  in  gradual  progress,  I  transcribe  for  your  use  the  notes 
winch  I  then  made. 

It  is  a  fabric  of  considerable  size,  consisting  of  western  tower  112 
feet  in  height,  nave  85  feet  by  25  feet,  coextensive  aisles  20  feet  in 
width,  two  porches,  a  spacious  chancel  53  feet  by  20  feet,  with  a 
chapel  or  chantry  on  the  north  side  25  feet  by  15  feet,  now  used  as  a 
vestary.  The  nave  and  tower  are  Third-Pointed,  the  chancel  MiddIe-» 
Foiated,  but  each  period  has  left  some  memento.  The  chancel  arch  is 
a  fine  example  of  First-Pointed  work,  having  very  enriched  capitals, 
and  the  dog  tooth  moulding,  continued  down  on  each  side.  The  east 
window  of  the  chancel  is  of  Middle*Pointed,  of  very  elaborate  character, 
the  tiscery  in  the  head  being  filled  in  by  the  symbolic  oval,  or  elliptic 
anreole,  and  being  a  remarkable  instance  of  its  introduction.  A  email 
door  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  opens  into  a  well  proportioned 
First-Pointed  chapel,  having  eastward  an  elegant  triple  lancet  opening, 
with  Porbeck  marble  columns,  and  foliated  capitals.  The  roofs  over  nave 
and  aialea  are  of  the  ordinary  type  of  open  timber  roofs,  prevalt^nt  in 
the  late  Suffolk  diurches,  but  in  this  instance  of  very  elaborate  cha« 
racter,  being  enriched  with  niches,  containing  figures  of  the  Apostles 
and  Saints,  and  canopied  by  the  outspread  wings  of  the  angek  of  the 
corbela.  llie  aisle  roofs  have  been  much  mutilated,  the  church 
having  suffered  from  the  axes  and  hammers  of  the  zealous  Will 
Dowsing. 

During  Uie  reatorations,  of  which  1  shall  hereafter  speak,  several 
ttpeitures  were  discovered,  amongst  which  were  three  rood-loft  doors  ;- 
and  the  removing  of  the  panelling  brought  to  light  a  First- Pointed 
doaMa  piscina,  having  a  cinqfoiled  heading,  springing  from  shafts, 
with  capitals  similar  to  those  of  the  chancel  arch.     By  the  side  are  the 
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triple  sedilia,  and  a  small  trefoil-headed  ambry.  A  lattice  opening*  to 
the  chancel,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  also  exists,  together 
with  a  cinqfoiled  recess,  with  a  small  look- out  into  the  nave,  in  front 
of  the  ancient  situation  of  the  roodscreen. 

At  the  western  corner  of  the  north  wall,  is  an  arched  recess,  with  a 
representation  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  ^andrils.  On  one  side  is 
the  angel  Gabriel,  with  outspread  wings,  pointing  to  a  scroll,  entwined 
round  a  staff,  which  he  carries  in  his  hand.  On  the  other  is  a  figure 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  a  pot  of  lilies,  kneeling  by  a  faldstool,  on 
which  is  a  book.  During  the  restorations,  the  removal  of  the  plaister- 
ing  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  door,  in  the  wall  between  this  recess  and  the 
entrance  from  the  north  porch,  and  the  remains  of  a  winding  staircase, 
leading  to  the  room  ever ;  which  an  examination  of  the  ancient  parish 
documents  shows  to  have  been  the  Lady  Chapel.  I  know  of  no  in< 
stance  where  this  chapel  is  known  to  have  been  over  a  north  porch, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  other 
example  of  its  having  occupied  so  unusual  and  singular  a  position. 
In  this  chapel  are  two  blocked  up  windows  looking  into  the  church. 

The  restorations  have  been  almost  confined  to  the  interior;  the  walls 
are  fresh  plaistered  without  scoring,  and  the  stonework  scraped  dean. 
A  flat  cieling  in  the  chancel,  which  blocked  up  the  head  of  the  east 
window,  has  been  removed,  and  a  good  open  roof  of  wood  substituted. 
The  former  fittings  have  been  swept  away,  including  an  organ -gallery 
across  the  chancel  arch,  which  had  the  effect  of  shutting  out  the  view 
of  the  fine  chancel  from  the  nave,  and  (as  may  be  supposed)  causing  its 
disuse,  excepting  on  those  few  and  far  between  days,  when  the  Holy 
Eucharist  was  celebrated.  An  immense  manorial  pew,  formed  in  the 
west  entrance  under  the  tower  arch«  no  longer  exists,  and  consequently 
that  entrance  is  now  open,  but  furnished  with  a  screen  of  Third* 
Pointed  work,  unfortunately  made  of  deal,  of  insufficient  thickness,  and 
very  meagre  in  its  design. 

The  pews  have  lieen  demolished,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  reseated, 
with  tolerably  low  seats  of  deal,  of  plain  design ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  doors.  A  new  prayer  desk  of  oak, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  has  been  provided,  enriched  with 
some  of  the  tracery  of  the  old  roodscreen,  portions  of  which  were 
obtained  during  the  execution  of  the  work.  Its  design  however  must 
be  condemned,  for  it  faces  westwards  only,  and  has  only  one  bookboard 
for  both  prayers  and  lessons. 

The  old  Jacobean  pulpit,  with  a  new  base,  has  been  retained  on  the 
south  side.  The  organ  stands  on  the  floor  against  the  west  wall  of  the 
south  aisle,  but  I  cannot  think  the  situation  well  chosen.  The  ancieiit 
Parbeck  marble  font  has  been  removed  to  its  old  situation,  but  though 
it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  property  used,  I  noticed,  on  removing  the  &t 
cover,  a  small  basin. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Rattee,  of  Cambridge,  and  have 
evidently  effected  a  great  improvement  in  the  internal  appearance  of  the 
church,  but  much  however  remains  to  be  done.  The  chancel  requiree 
internal  restoration,  furnishing  with  appropriate  and  properly  arranged 
fittings  and  a  new  altar  (the  present  being  a  mean  table,  its  top  re* 
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ptjjed  with  a  rongh  anphned  deal  board).     Towards  the  attainment 

of  these  objects  no  funds  are  forthcoming,  as  the  expense  of  the  work* 

Bheady  executed  was  raised  with  much  difficulty  by  a  subscription 

from  the  parishioners ;  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  further  increase. 

The  churchwarden  (to  whom  great  praise  is  due)  would  be   most 

thankful  to  receive  any  contribution  from  your  richer  readers. 

Although  there  are  some  pointo  in  this  restoration  which  are  very 

ineorrect,  yet  considering  the  great  obstacles  which  I  know  to  have 

been  surmounted,  coupled  with  the  non-residence  of  the  vicar,  every 

ecdesiok)gist  must  be  thankful  for  that  which  has  been  accomplbhed. 

I  am»  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yours  ftuthfully, 

^   .  JoHK  Voniro,  Jun. 

St9ke  Newimgtam,  F^trwary.  1853. 


ECGLESIOLOGY  OF  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND. 

{From  a  private  Letter,) 

Or  the  ecdeaiology  of  Van  Dieman*8  Land  I  have  little  favourable  to  tell, 
"niere  are  several  churches  of  the  ordinary  type  which  I  described  to 
jm  as  common  in  South  Australia, — ^parallelograms,  without  a  chancel, 
aad  sometimes  with  a  cross  on  the  top.     But  beyond  those,  there  is 
bat  one  church  with  the  faintest  pretence  to  ecclesiological  beauty.     It 
is  a  small  church^  built  by  the  Mr.  Cox  I  have  mentioned  in  a  remote 
station  out  on  the  east  coast.    It  is  small,  and  simply  a  nave  and  chan- 
oel;  but  it  is  very  pretty.     Its  style  is  flowing  Middle^Pointed.     The 
aide  windows  are  two-light,  with  quatrefoila  in  the  head.     The  west 
viodow  is  two-light  simply,  which  gives  the  west  wall  a  very  meagre 
look :  the  only  defect,  I  think,  in  the  building.     The  east  window  is  of 
three  lights,  with  quatrefoils.     It  is  filled  with  stained  glass  of  O'Con- 
nors, representing  three  scenes  in  the  life  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  to 
vhom  the  church  is  dedicated.     It  is  too  pre-Raphaelite  for  my  taste  ; 
tbe  figures  seem  to  be  doing  their  best  to  look  unnatural,  but  the  co- 
looring  is  very  beautiful.     On  the  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  square- 
beaded  window,  containing  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  in 
stained  glass,  tolerably  good.    The  altar-cloth  (which  is  not  very  good) 
and  the  encaustic  tiles,  are  offerings  from  home.    The  roof  is  open,  of 
five  cants,  and  the  pitch  is  glorious.   The  seats  are,  of  course,  all  open. 
1*hey  are  made  of  stringy  back, — a  kind  of  gum  tree.     The  frontage 
is  nude  of  blackwood.  which  is  showy  and  handsome.   There  is  a  font, 
ui  octagonal  bowl,  on  a  stem  of  simple  clustered  shafts,  but  neat,  and 
good-looking ;  and  an  alms-box,  from  England,  with  beautiful  iron- 
vork,  which  some  wiseacre  has  been  denouncing  as  Popish.    The  same 
>tigma  has,  of  course  been  attached  to  a  small  credence,  cut  in  the  sill 
^  the  chancel  window.     The  pulpit  and  reading  pew  are  both  without 
the  chancel  arch,  but  otherwise  the  latter  is  correct.     There  is  a  neat 

^  This  is  ths  chniefa  at  Prosser's  PUins,  built  by  Mr.  Cox,  a  member  of  our  So- 
act  J,  with  the  adTioe  of  the  Committee. — £o. 
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and  unpretending  lettern,  8o-and-Bo.  Two  of  the  panek  of  the  palpk 
are  hung  with  purple  velvet,  with  texts  embroidered  upon  them :  an 
original  idea,  but,  I  think,  an  effective  one.  The  only  other  noticeable 
features  are,  a  porch  with  stone  seats  and  sjdayed  slits ;  some  haod- 
some  iron- work  on  the  door ;  and  a  good  raised  cruciform  tomb. 

I  have  been  rather  diffuse  about  this  church,  because  it  ia  literally 
the  only  decent  chancelled  church  in  the  diocese  of  Tasmania ;  and  so 
unaccustomed  are  the  people  to  work  of  that  kind,  that  Mr.  Cox  was 
obliged  to  exercise  the  most  constant  supervision, — often  to  draw  the 
masons'  patterns  for  them ;  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  substitute*  to 
carve  the  wood-work  for  himself.  Mr.  Street  has  sent  designs  for  a 
new  church,  which  he  is  going  to  build  in  Hobarton.  In  the  generality 
of  churches,  the  great  object  seems  to  be,  to  prevent  people  looking  at 
the  altar.  In  the  catliedral,  this  is  effected  by  a  mountainous  pile  of 
wood- work  right  before  it,  in  the  shape  of  a  pulpit  and  reading  desk, 
which  would  put  mo8t  of  our  home  examples  to  shame.  The  style 
itself  of  the  cathedral  is  pure  Grovemment  G4?ecian;  the  second  church 
in  the  town  is  Government  Gothic:  both  executed  with  that  prodigality 
of  bad  taste  which  seems  to  be  the  inseparable  accident  of  Government 
architects.  In  this  latter  church  the  chancel  is  wider,  and  so,  to  con- 
ceal the  altar,  there  is  a  separation  of  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk ; 
and  there  they  stand  apart,  looking  like  exaggerated  mustard  pots. 
In  the  Bishop's  own  parish  church  at  Newtown,  the  object  is  efiected 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  turning  all  the  seats  with  their  backs  to  the 
altar,  and  putting  the  reading-desk  against  the  west  wall.  This  wall 
is  a  most  eccentric  structure.  It  looks  like  a  church  turned  awry. 
You  go  in  under  a  tower,  and  find  that  it  is  placed  over  a  sort  of  trail* 
sept ;  on  your  right,  as  you  enter,  is  the  altar,  on  your  left,  the  reading 
desk  and  pulpit, — ^the  latter  perched  so  high  that  the  Bishop  seemed 
to  me  to  be  preaching  out  of  a  second-floor  balcony ;  and  all  along 
the  west  side  runs  a  partition  of  white  daubed  glass,  like  a  city  count- 
ing-house. It  was  built  professedly  as  a  Gothic  church,  and  before 
the  Bishop  came  out,  it  was  described  to  him  as  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Accordingly,  you  see  faint  and  dreamy  remi* 
niscences  of  Gothic  forms,  studded  over  various  parts  of  the  building. 
Counterfeit  tracery,  plaistered  canopies,  civilised-looking  paterae  and 
corbels,  Louis  Quutorze  pendentives,  attest  in  every  direction  how 
hard  the  architect  tried  to  be  Gothic,  and  how  mournfully  he  failed. 
When  Archdeacon  Marriott  came  to  his  church  at  New  Norfolk,  it 
6utstripped  the  boldest  efforts  of  Lydian  genius.  It  is  a  schoolroom 
of  three  arms,  converted  into  a  church.  In  one  section  is  a  horseshoe 
altar-rail.  Against  the  east  wall  stood  the  pulpit ;  next  in  front  of 
that  the  reading-desk ;  then  the  clerk's  desk ;  then  the  altar ;  and 
lowest  of  all,  the  font :  comprising  thus  in  one  imposing  group  all  the 
instruments  of  ministration.  Just  in  front  of  the  altar-rail  are  two 
huge  pews  for  the  notabilities,  and  within  these  lolling-boxes  are  tiie 
fire-places  which  warm  the  church :  an  encouraging  building  to  pot  a 
very  High-Church  Archdeacon  in !  However,  he  has  scattered  to  some 
extent  this  galaxy  of  ecclesiastical  ornament,  and  presented  the  church 
with  a  correct  and  pretty  font. 
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Bat  the  ideas  of  TasmanianB  in  retpeet  to  church  architecture,  are 
tometinies  grotesquely  .ahsurd.  In  one  part  of  the  country, — at  Long- 
ford,— there  was  a  church  which  cost  £9000  in  building,  and  was 
rather  spoken  of  as  a  chef  d'cewre  of  colonial  architecture.  On  going 
to  see  it.  the  Bishop  was  rather  surprised  to  see  four  handsome  doors, 
one  at  each  corner  of  the  church,  after  the  fashion  of  a  large  English 
diawing^room.  On  inquiring  the  use  of  them,  he  was  told  that  when 
they  huilt  a  door  from  the  chancel  to  the  vestry,  it  seemed  to  the  ar- 
chitect to  have  a  one-sided  look,  and  so  he  put  in  a  false  door  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chancel,  to  correspond.  But  when  he  came  to  look 
at  it  again,  it  seemed  more  one-sided  than  ever,  and  so  he  added  two 
fidse  doors  at  the  west,  just  to  make  it  even !  In  another  place,  a  pro- 
position came  before  the  parish  to  add  a  chancel  to  the  church;  most 
present  concurred,  but  one  neighbouring  proprietor  stoutly  resisted  it. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  frightful  expense,  for  of  course  when  they 
had  built  a  chancel  at  one  end,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  they  would, 
ere  long,  be  asked  to  build  another  at  the  other  end  to  make  the 
church  look  uniform ! 


FUNBRAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tna  following  extracts  from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  read  with  interest. 

*'  I  found  lately  when  ordering  a  funeral  in  the  way  recommended 
in  tiie  Eeelenologisl,  that  the  bier,  and  especially  the  hearse  in  the 
Inetrmmemia  Eccienastica,  were  inadequately  desigpied  for  their  purpose. 
The  latter  was  much,  in  our  case,  very  mw:h^  too  low  ;  the  coffin  being 
a  steeply  pitched  double  gabled  one. 

'*  The  iron- work  I  had  from  the  place  recommended  at  Stoke  New- 
ington.  One  thing  in  that,  requires  alteration.  He  sent  nails  with 
beads,  of  a  pyramidal  shape.  So  when  the  handles  were  actually  used, 
the  nails  pressed  against  the  back  of  the  hand,  producing  with  a  strain, 
•very  great  inconvenience  to  the  bearers. 

"  llie  design  too  (it  was  that  in  the  coffin  in  the  second  series  of  the 
Intmwtenta)  was,  I  thought,  a  trifle  too  small.  The  cost  was  £5,  and 
the  coffins  (for  there  were  two,  the  inner  one  of  elm)  £10  more.  The 
entire  funeral  cost  £69.  And  this,  with  the  necessity  for  a  hearse  and 
four  horses,  and  three  mourning  coaches.  No  hatbands,  or  anything 
of  the  sort,  were  used.  And  the  whole  funeral  was  felt  by  all  who 
witnessed  it,  to  be  for  our  neighbourhood  a  very  great  advance. 

"  The  greatest  inconvenience  was  experienced  in  the  narrowness  of 
the  alleys  in  the  church,  and  the  paths  in  the  yard.  This  obliged  the 
men,  (four  only  could  find  room  at  all)  to  stand  inside  the  projecting 
handles. 

"  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  bier  should  either  be  put  on  rollers,  or 
be  made  much  narrower ;  so  that  the  coffin  might  actually  project 
over  Its  sides.     Would  this  be  safe  ? 

'*  Something  should  be  done,  or  else  the  use  of  the  bier  can  never 
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become  general.     And  could  not  iron  be  used  in  their  conalmction  for 
the  sake  of  lightness  ?     Ours  was  terribly  heayy. 

*<  I  should  think  also  in  practice  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  slide 
the  coffin  out  from  one  end  of  the  bier  (at  the  gniTe)  which  would  let 
the  men  take  their  places  on  either  side  with  greater  readiness.  Other- 
wise they  will  jump  over  the  bier,  and  stand  upon  it.  I  oonld  also 
wish  for  some  lighter  and  less  cumbersome  sort  of  a  hearse." 

[Some  of  the  difficulties  which  our  correspondent  mentions*  will,  we. 
think,  vanish  before  a  little  more  experience.  For  instance,  so  exces- . 
sive  a  pitch  of  the  coffin  as  he  employed  is  undesirable.  There  ia  an 
advantage  in  a  moderate  pitch  to  which  we  hope  to  take  a  future  oooa« 
sion  to  refer,  but  which  is  lost  as  much  by  too  acute  an  angle  as  by  a 
fiat  top.  Again,  it  would  scarcely  be  desirable  to  alter  the  width  of  the 
bier,  (which  is  none  too  great,)  because  church3rard  paths  are  aimoai 
universaliy  too  narrow.  This  is  a  subject  to  which,  before  now,  we 
had  intended  to  call  attention,  and  we  trust  that  in  laying  out  the 
churchyards  of  new  churches,  parish  priests  will  endeavour  to  give  to  the 
paths  doable  the  width  which  is  usually  thought  necessary.  As  to  the 
weight  of  the  bier,  we  have  always  recommended  that  it  should  be 
made  of  deal,  (except  the  staves,  which  should  be  of  ash).  We  have 
also  advised  a  return  to  the  more  primitive  method  of  cooper's  hoops  for 
the  hearse,  instead  of  the  frame  we  gave  in  the  Inetrumenia*  Pyra- 
midal headed  nails  we  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  thinking  objec- 
tionable. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that,  but  for  the  accidental 
illness  of  a  workman,  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  bring  out  a  set 
of  proper  coffin  furniture  during  the  present  Lent.  In  our  next  number 
we  hope  to  give  an  account  of  the  articles  we  shall  then  be  prepared  to 
recommend,  with  their  prices,  and  other  necessary  particuliurs. — Bo*] 


ECCLESIOLOOICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMMrTTEB  meeting  was  held  on  February  99.  Present :  the  Ven. 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Chambers, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  France,  Rev.  T.  Helraore,  Rev.  H.  L. 
Jenner,  Mr.  Styleman  Le  Strange,  Mr.  Luard,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  and 
Rev.  B.  Webb.  The  Rev.  C.  Daymond,  of  S.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Boyce,  architect,  of  Leeds,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Carpenter  attended  the  committee,  and  exhibited  the  designs  of 
a  church  to  be  built  at  Galashiels,  N.B.  The  detail  of  the  architecture 
of  this  church  is  to  be  of  a  particularly  simple  character,  and  the  archi- 
tect expects  to  be  able  to  build  the  nave,  with  its  clerestory  and  south 
aisle,  for  about  £800.  '  Mr.  Carpenter  also  exhibited  some  designs  for 
ornamental  metal- work,  which  were  adopted  for  the  Inetntmenta  J?sole« 
Biaetica. 

The  completed  plates  for  No.  IX.  of  the  Inetrumenta  Eccleekaiicm^ 
comprising  designs  for  schools,  school-houses,  and  school-fittings,  by 
Mr.  Butterfield,  were  submitted  and  approved. 
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Mr.  W.  White,  architect,  also  attended  with  some  designs  for  a  par- 
sonage at  Dorchester,  for  the  Sisterhood  of  Mercy  at  Bussage,  and  for 
a  row  of  domestic  houses  intended  to  be  bailt,  in  Bayswater,  in  the 
Pointed  style.  He  presented  also  a  paper  on  certain  rules  of  proportion 
in  ancient  design,  illustrated  by  a  drawing  of  the  tower  of  Willingdale- 
Doe  diurch,  in  Essex,  now  destroyed. 

An  interesting  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  Rector 
of  S.  Albania,  was  then  read,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  fresh  inscrip- 
tbn,  proposed  to  be  placed  by  Dr.  Nicholson  over  the  site  of  the  shrine 
of  the  protomartyr  in  the  abbey  church.  The  committee  agreed  to  re- 
commend that  nothing  should  be  done  till  the  whole  question  of  the 
date  of  the  saint's  martyrdom  had  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  ; 
snd  Dr.  Nicholson  has  consented  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  for 
insertioo  in  the  Eedenologiet. 

Letters  of  thanks  were  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beckman,  of 
Stockholm,  for  a  copy  of  the  Hywmtd  Noted ;  from  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Addison^  for  the  Society's  grant  towards  the  restoration  of  Dorchester 
church  ;  and  from  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  for  the  last  number 
of  the  Instrumenta  Eccieiiastica,  And  the  following  presents  were 
received,  for  which  thanks  were  ordered  to  be  given: — Proceedings 
from  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  (in  return  fur  which  it  was 
resolved  to  present  the  Ecclesiologist,)  Transactions  from  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  a  volume  of  papers  from  the  Northamp- 
tonshire and  other  architectural  societies,  a  lurge  collection  of  valuable 
books  from  the  Danish  Church  History  Society,  and  a  book  printed  at 
Copenhagen,  containing  records  of  the  chapters  held  by  the  Dominican 
ordar  in  the  north  of  EoropCi  from  Professor  George  Stephens. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  O.  G.  Scott,  giving  particulars  of  the 
atisfiBCtDry  progress  of  the  Architectural  Museum  in  Canon  Row,  and 
asking  for  aid  towards  obtaining  casts  and  models.  It  was  agreed  to 
make  a  grant  of  Mb  towards  this  object,  and  the  secretary  was  in* 
stmcted  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  expediency  of  endeavouring  to 
proenre  some  aid  to  the  museum,  or  to  Mr.  Allen's  School  of  Art,  from 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Tmefitt,  and  ^e  Rev. 
J.  H.  Spcsiing.  Letters  were  read  from  various  persons,  requesting  that 
Christ  Church,  Ealing,  the  restoration  of  Boston  Church,  the  new 
church  at  EastnOT,  the  new  church  at  Fbirfield,  near  Liverpool,  and 
Uie  newgiasB  in  S.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  might  be  criticised  in  the  Eccle* 
nehgiai. 

Inn^y  to  a  letter  complaining  that  the  Ecdesiological  Society  might 
pctfaapa  he  oon«idered  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  taste  of  certain 
artides  of  church  furniture,  and  even  of  church  plate,  on  sale  at  the 
shop  of  the  Society's  publisher,  it  was  agreed  to  disclaim  publicly  all 
aodi  responsibility,  and  to  point  out  that,  however  much  the  committee 
migfat  regret  that  such  articles  were  there  on  sale,  they  had  neither  the 
ri^  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  with  the  private  arrangements  of  their 
pablidier. 

Some  applications  for  aid  were  refused ;  and  then  the  committee 
proceeded  to  examine  the  working  drawings  of  the  following  works. 
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completed  or  ia  progress,  by  Mr.  Street : — A  new  church  at  Filkins. 
Berks ;  another  at  Eastbury^  in  the  parish  of  Lamboume  ;  a  new  tower 
for  S.  Mary's,  Lichfield  ;  the  theological  college  and  vicarage  at  Cud- 
desdon ;  and  restorations  of  Sandhurst  church,  Berks ;  Normantoa 
church,  Leicestershire :  and  Abbot's  Bromley  church,  Staffordshire. 

A  sab-committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Rev, 
S.  S.  Greatheed.  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Mr.  Hope,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Neule,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb,  was  appointed  to  prepare  for  sub- 
mission to  the  general  committee  the  translations  necessary  for  Part  IL 
of  the  Hymnal  Noted ;  and  the  same  gentlemen,  with  the  addition  of 
Mr.  Luard  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  V.P.,  were  appointed  a  pennanent 
sub-committee  for  the  management  of  the  musical  business  of  tlie 
society*  It  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to  the  meetings  for  the  prac- 
tice of  ecclesiastical  music  now  in  progress,  under  Mr.  Helmore,  ia 
the  S.  Barnabas  school-room,  three  public  musical  meetings  should 
be  held  during  the  ensuing  season ;  the  first  of  which  is  to  take  place 
on  Thursday,  April  7.  The  place  and  the  hour  will  be  announced 
when  the  requisite  arrangements  are  made. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  HBBTiNG  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  Snd,  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  Holywell.  The  Rev. 
the  Principal  of  Brazenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Among  the  presents  there  was  a  very  handsome  and  valuable  edition 
of  Loggan's  Views  of  Oxford,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Symonds. 

The  Report  announced  the  election  of  Mr.  Wood,  Trinity  College,  aa 
member  of  the  committee,  and  of  Mr.  Plenderleath,  Clifton ;  Mr.  £^ron» 
Upton  Scudamore ;  Mr.  Kyrke  Penson,  Oswestry ;  and  Mr.  Master, 
Welshampton,  as  corresponding  secretaries. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton,  architect,  then  read  a  paper  on  **  the  causes  of 
the  changes  in  detail  and  want  of  consistency  in  design  apparent  ia 
some  examples  of  Gothic  Architecture." 

The  paper,  after  glancing  at  the  anachronisms  which  exist  between 
the  various  details,  in  the  admixture  of  the  several  styles ;  proceeded 
to  examine  several  examples  of  peculiar  forms  in  the  churches  of  Bar- 
nack,  Moulton,  Polebrook,  &c.  &c.,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  pecu- 
liarity, it  believed,  had  arisen  from  subsequent,  although  remote, 
carvings  and  mouldings,  upon  previously  existing  portions  of  the  several 
buildings,  more  particularly  during  the  *<  early  Pointed"  era,  and  prin- 
cipally upon  the  massive  forms  which  were  very  faintly  and  rudely 
sculptured  by  the  early  Normans. 

But  that  such  alterations  were  not  confied  entirely  to  that  period 
the  writer  believed;  and  he  stated  upon  the  authority  of  Professor 
Willis  and  Mr.  Poole,  that  the  alteration  of  the  Norman  nave  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  by  Bishop  Edrington  was  convincing  proof  of  th^ 
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sarae ;  where  much  of  Uie  Norman  ashlar  was  hy  him  chiselled  anew, 
and  where  the  core  of  the  Norman  walls  still  remains. 

The  President  Uianked  Mr.  Br4it6n  for  his  paper  atid  commented  on 
his  remarks.  Mr.  Parker  referred  to  Canterbury  Cathedral  as  illus- 
trating in  a  remarkable  manner  the  coexistence  of  several  styles.  After 
some  farther  obser?ations  the  President  adjourned  the  meeting. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  vras  held  in  the  rooms,  at  Holywell,  on 
Wednesday,  February  16th.  The  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose 
Cptlege,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Lear,  of  All  Souls,  Lord  Fordwick,  and  the  Hon.  J. 
Warren,  of  Christ  Church,  and  Mr.  B.  Dyson,  of  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege, were  elected  members. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  Report  as  follows,  "  the  committee 
among  other  communications  have  received  one  from  the  Rev.  William 
Grey,  Correspondiog  Secretary  in  Newfoundland,  which  gives  a  very 
valuable  account  of  the  state  of  Church  Architecture  in  that  colony,  it 
will  be  laid  before  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting.  The  committee 
have  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider  the  proper  steps  to  be 
taken  to  urge  upon  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Leominster,  Hereford- 
shire, the  propriety  of  preserving  for  public  inspection  the  very  in- 
teresting remains  of  the  Norman  Priory  Church,  recently  discovered  in 
that  town.  They  hope  that  other  societies  will  follow  their  example  in 
endeavouring  to  rescue  such  venerable  relics  of  Mediaeval  art  from  neg« 
lect  and  concealment." 

Mr.  Street  read  a  paper  upon  Domestic  Architecture,  which  is  printed 
at  length  in  the  present  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  This  paper  was 
illusttrated  by  a  variety  of  sketches  of  ancient  examples  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Bngland.  Mr.  Codrington,  B.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  made 
some  remarks  on  a  piece  of  furniture  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  portable 
altar  frame  in  the  year  1459 ;  John  Codrington  obtained  from  the  Pope 
a  bull  allowing  him  to  use  a  portable  altar,  and  from  the  sacred  emblems 
carved  upon  the  woodwork,  Mr.  Codrington  believed  this  to  be  the  very 
frame  of  the  altar  in  question,  it  has  remained  at  Codrington,  in  Glou- 
cestershire^  for  many  years.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Parker,  Mr.  Street,  and  Mr.  Millard  took  part ;  the  latter  gentleman 
exhibited  a  tracing  full  size  of  a  portable  altar  slab  recently  discovered 
in  Great  Milton  Church.  Mr.  Thornton  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
committee  would  make  inquiries  relative  to  the  ancient  church  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  house  of  Stow,  the  Antiquarian,  in  Aldgate, 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Society's  rooms,  in 
HolywelL  on  Wednesday,  March  2nd.  The  Rev.  the  Principal  of 
Brasenose  College,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Samuel  Lipscomb 
Seckham,  architect,  Oxford,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Some  sketches  and  lithographs  were  presented  to  the  Society,  and  the 
Secretary  then  read  the  Report,  which  stated  that  an  application  had 
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been  made  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  in  bebalf  of  tbe  Arcbiteetnial  Musenm, 
wbere  sculptors,  stone  carvers,  &c.,  might  study  casts  of  the  more 
beautiful  specimens  of  mediaeval  art.  In  conclusion,  the  committee 
stated  that  they  could  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  de- 
ploring the  loss  which  Church  Architecture  and  the  Church  at  large 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  revered  Bishop  of  Sydney.  He  has 
laboured  and  gone  to  his  rest,  and  we  therefore  can  only  hope  that 
others  such  as  he  may  still'  be  found  to  enter  into  the  labours  he  has 
so  nobly  begun  in  our  Australian  empire. 

The  Rev.  R.  Thornton,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College,  read 
some  *'  Remarks  on  Ritual  and  Church  arrangement  in  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden."  After  commenting  on  the  conservaiUm  of  Lutheran 
as  contrasted  with  other  religious  bodies,  and  giving  a  short  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  the  North,  he  proceeded  to  describe 
some  churches  in  those  three  countries,  especially  the  Cathedral  of 
Roskilde,  in  Zealand.  He  next  touched  upon  the  arrangement  and 
decoration  of  the  Northern  Lutheran  Churches.  The  ordinary  type  is 
a  nave  filled  with  pews  and  galleries,  a  large  presbytery  (in  l^e  midat 
of  which  stands  the  font)  and  a  sacrarium  enclosed,  like  Uie  presbytery, 
by  a  railing,  and  containing  an  altar,  dressed  with  two  candles,  which 
are  lighted  at  communion  time,  and  an  image  or  crucifix, 

Mr.  Thornton  here  commented  on  the  error  into  which  an  estimable 
prelate  of  our  church  had  fallen,  in  asserting  such  ornaments  to  be 
used  by  no  Reformed  body  whatever.  He  then  went  on  to  describe 
the  Church  music  and  Eucbaristic  vestments  (alb  and  chasuble)  used 
throughout  tbe  North,  and  the  order  observed  in  administering  the  two 
Sacraments,  in  confirmation  and  in  marriage,  concluding  with  a  remark 
on  the  kind  feeling  of  the  Scandinavians  toward  England,  which  he 
hoped  would  ever  be  mutual. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Thornton  for  his  valuable  information, 
and  after  some  discussion  elicited  by  the  preceding  paper,  the  Secretary 
read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  William  Grey,  the  Society's  Corresponding 
Secretary  in  Newfoundland,  giving  a  report  of  the  state  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  in  that  Colony.     After  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Tbb  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Lent  term  was  held  at  the 
Society's  rooms,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  10th,  1853 ;  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Wool- 
laston,  M.A.,  S.  Peter's  College,  one  of  the  Society's  Vice-Presidents, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  having  been  proposed  and  seconded  at  the 
last  meeting,  were  balloted  for,  and  unanimou^ly  elected  :— 

Mr.  H.  C.  Stuart,  Christ's  College. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bnmdrit,  Cbrift's  College. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Gorham,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College^  waa  proposed 
and  seconded  for  election  at  the  next  meeting.     Mr.  C.  J.  Evans, 
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Scholar  of  King's  College,  was  elected  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Sodety,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  W.  Wayte,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King*s  College. 
Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  Curator,  in  the 
place  of  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Christ's  College.  Mr. 
A.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Rowe, 
tn^itect,  were  elected  memhers  of  the  Committee. 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  diocese  of  Durham. 

The  senior  Secretary,  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,) 
announced  to  the  meeting  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the  proposed  erec- 
tion of  large  galleries  in  Holy  Trinity  church,  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Cambridge,  had  been  rejected  at  a  vestry  meeting  by  a  large  ma* 
jority :  a  circumstance  which  reflects  much  credit  on  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  WooUaaton  gave  an  account  of  the  stained  glass 
windows  which  are  preparing  for  the  chapel  of  S.  Peter's  College,  at 
the  King  of  Bavaria's  establishment,  in  Munich.  The  windows  of 
Kilndown  church,  Kent,  presented  by  the  munificence  of  A.  J.  B. 
Hope,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Society's  Vice* Presidents,  were  mentioned  as 
the  only  specimens  of  the  Munich  school  existing  in  any  ecclesiastical 
edifice  in  England. 

Some  conversation  arose  on  the  contemplated  restorations  at  S.  Ed- 
ward's and  Great  S.  Mary's  churches ;  in  the  former,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  no  further  alterations  were  proposed  than  the  substitution 
of  open  pews  for  the  present  incongruous  mass  of  boxes.  With  respect 
to  die  University  church,  it  was  agreed  that  the  work  was  in  such 
good  hands  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  for  the  result. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  23rd  instant. 


Hie  second  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Lent  term,  was  held  on 
February  23rd,  1853,  at  the  Society*s  rooms  ;  the  Reverend  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  baring  been  read,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Evans,  of  King's  College,  took  that  opportunity  of  thanking  the  So- 
ciety for  the  honour  it  had  done  him  in  electing  him  to  the  office  of 
Secretary, 

The  following  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year  was  then 
read: — 

Rbfoet  fob  1852. 

"  T«a  Committee  of  this  Society  for  the  past  year  beg  to  lay  before  its 
members  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  period  in  which  they 
have  held  office, 

**'  Your  Committee  considers  that  it  is  one  of  the  special  objects  of 
this  Society  to  excite  general  interest  in  any  restoration  of  the  churches 
or  specimens  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  University  ;  to 
call  attention  to  any  new  discoveries  which  come  within  its  province ; 
and,  in  the  event  of  any  proposed  desecration  or  demolition,  to  con* 
nder  what  eflectnal  steps  may  be  taken  to  preserve  intact  the  archi- 
tectural and  ecclesiastical  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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"  In  accordance  with  these  views,  your  Committee  desire  especially 
to  bring  before  your  notice  the  present  state  of  the  University  church* 
It  is  apprehended  that,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  buildings 
which  have  hitherto  concealed  it,  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  cannot 
be  much  longer  delayed ;  and  your  Committee  believe  that  in  the  Mas- 
ter  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  CoUege,  such  a  work  is  likely  to  meet  with 
able  and  judicious  promoters.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  express 
our  earnest  hope  that  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  nave  may  be 
made  to  accord  more  than  they  do  at  present  with  the  architectural  de- 
sign of  the  building. 

*'The  proposed  restoration  of  S.  Edward's  church,  through  the 
zealous  exertions  of  its  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  especially 
claims  the  attention  and  aid  of  the  Society. 

*'  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  for  the  Bachelors  and  Under- 
graduates' window  in  Ely  Cathedral,  the  long-existing  debt  has  been 
cleared  off.  and  a  small  balance  remains  in  hand  towards  its  completion. 

"  During  the  past  year,  several  papers  of  great  interest  have  been 
read  before  the  Society  ;  among  which  we  regard  as  deserving  of  par- 
ticular mention  one  on  Spain  and  the  Spanish  cathedrals,  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  R.  Robinson,  of  Trinity  College,  and  two  by  Mr.  Norris  Deck, 
on  the  connection  between  Ecclesiology  and  Henddry,  and  on  the 
villages  of  Exning  and  Landwade. 

"  A  Committee  of  members  of  this  Society  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  iuto  the  state  of  the  Priory  church  in  Barnwell, 
and  of  Stourbridge  chapel,  with  the  view  of  restoring  them  to  their 
original  uses. 

"  Passing,  however,  from  matters  which  immediately  concern  our- 
selves, to  subjects  of  more  general  interest,  your  Committee  would  call 
attention  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  during  the  past  year.  That  a  love  of  this  pursuit 
is  spreading  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  no  one  will  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  its  influ- 
ence is  felt  among  the  poor  also ;  and  that  in  many  village  churches, 
carvings  in  wood  and  stone  may  be  seen,  the  production  of  native 
workmen,  which  for  taste  and  beauty  of  execution,  need  not  shrink 
from  comparison  with  ancient  models.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
allude  to  the  restorations  at  Ely,  to  what  has  been  done  by  members  of 
this  University  in  S.  Peter's  and  Magdalen  Colleges,  or  to  the  beautiful 
churches  which  the  past  year  has  seen  completed  in  London  by  the 
munificence  of  private  individuals ;  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  expe- 
rience of  each  member  for  proof  that  the  work  of  church  restoration  is 
progressing  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  country, — sometimes,  indeed, 
with  a  rapidity  which  precludes  its  effectiveness  ;  nor  can  we  help  re- 
gretting that  in  some  instances  the  zeal  of  these  church  restorers  is  not 
according  to  knowledge.  For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  though  hitherto 
much  has  been  effected,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  We  cannot 
hope  yet  to  rival  the  exquisite  taste,  the  perfect  proportion,  the  luxu- 
riant and  delicate  fancy,  which  enchant  us  in  the  buildings  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  still  less  have  we  attained  to  that  spirit  of  devotion,  of 
implicit  obedience,  of  unflinching  sacrifice,  and  of  ungrudging  love. 
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irhich  induced  those  builders  of  old  to  think  nothing  too  costly  for  the 
hoQse  of  God,  and  to  believe  that  their  noble9t  talents  were  then  best 
employed  when  consecrated  in  His  service.  Till  we  have  realized  this 
spirit,  we  shall  in  vain  study,  and  measure,  and  analyse  the  details  of 
indent  buildings ;  we  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  preserve  the  outward 
form,  from  which  vitality  has  long  since  departed.  The  dry  bones 
msy  be  brought  together^  the  sinews  and  flesh  may  come  up  upon  them, 
bat  not  till  the  breath  is  breathed  into  them  will  they  arise  and  stand 
ap  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army." 

On  the  modon  of  the  junior  Secretary,  (Mr.  G.  J.  Evans,)  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  of  Trinity  Ck>llege,  the  Report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Gorham,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting,  was  balloted  for  and  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 

meeting : — 

Mr.  E.  S.  Lownda,  ChriBt's  CoUege. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Kiogsford,  CUre  HaU. 

The  following  books  were  presented : — 

"  Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,"  from  Mr. 
W.  A.  Parker,  Hon.  Sec. ;  and  a  valuable  collection  of  etchings  of  the 
buildings  of  Venice,  from  A.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

Notice  was  then  given  that  at  the  next  meeting  the  following  alte* 
ration  would  be  proposed  in  Rule  III. ;  namely,  to  substitute  for  the 
first  part  of  the  Rule  these  words : — "  That  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  together  with  every  Head  of  a  college  or  hall  in  the  Uni- 
versity,** &c.  The  Rule  at  present  stands  thus  :•— "  That  each  of  their 
Lordships  the  Bishops,  together  with  the  Chancellor  and  High  Steward 
of  the  University,  and  every  Head  of  a  college  or  hall,  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  this  Society,  on  his  signifying  his  desire  to  become 
80,  and  shall  forthwith  be  added  to  the  list  of  Patrons." 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  M.A.,  of  S.  Peter's  College,  then  laid 
before  the  meeting  the  plans  and  drawings  for  the  proposed  new  fit- 
tings in  S.  Edward's  church.  The  estimated  expense  was  stated  to  be 
£600,  of  which  £300  has  been  already  collected. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwaite,  of  Clare  Hall,  having  been  called  on  by  the 
President,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  Esthetics  in  the  Church,  dis- 
playing great  knowledge  and  deep  thought.  Its  object  was,  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  the  arts  into  worship,  and  to  point  out  how,  and  in 
what  manner  they  may  best  be  rendered  available  for  that  purpose. 
He  insisted  strongly  on  the  proper  deference  to  be  paid  to  the  temper 
of  the  times,  and  on  the  study  of  architecture  as  a  whole,  not  with  par- 
tial views ;  supporting  his  arguments  by  reference  to  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  music. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Braithwaite,  having  been  moved  by  Mr.  E. 
Freshfield,  of  Trinity  College,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  B.A.,  was 
carried  by  acclamation* 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper  requested  designs  for  a  painted  window,  proposed 
to  be  placed  in  Skirbeck  churchy  Lincolnshire,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
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late  incumbent ;  the  church  was  stated  to  be  in  the  Decorated  style  of 
architecture. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Tuesday, 

March  8th. 

The  last  general  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Lent  term  was  held 
on  Tuesday*  March  Sth,  at  the  Society's  rooms,  the  Rev.  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  read  by  the 
senior  Secretary,  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,)  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Kingsford,  of  Clare  Hall,  and  £.  S.  Lowndes,  of  Christ's  CoU 
lege,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  baUoted  for  and  unanimously 
elected.  At  the  same  time,  two  very  beautifully-executed  lithogn^ihs* 
representing  the  section  and  elevation  of  the  tower  of  Louth  church, 
Lincolnshire,  were  handed  round  for  inspection. 

llie  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 

meeting : — 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  S.  T.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Queen's  College. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Blore,  B.A.,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fleaher,  Christ's  College. 

Mr.  H.  Geldart,  Clare  Hall. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Walford,  King's  College. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wilson,  Trinity  College. 

The  Curator  (Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  Trinity  College,)  moved,  and 
the  junior  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  Evans)  seconded,  the  alteration  in  Rule 
III.,  of  which  notice  had  been  given  at  the  previous  meeting.  A  some- 
what irregular  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  senior  Secretary,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Braithwaite,  of  Clare  Hall,  and  several  other  gentlemen  took 
part.  An  amendment,  having  for  its  object  the  retention  of  the  words, 
"  The  Chancellor  and  High  Steward  of  the  University,'*  was  proposed 
and  withdrawn,  and  ultimately  a  division  was  taken  upon  the  Curator's 
motion,  which  was  lost. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Gorham.  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  produced  the  plans  and 
drawings,  by  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  for  the  proposed  restoration  of  S.  Bene- 
dict's church,  the  well-known  Saxon  tower  of  which  was  restored  some 
years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Camden  Society.  Some  printed 
papers  on  the  same  subject  were  also  distributed  among  the  members 
present.  It  was  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  which 
had  existed  in  the  parish  being  withdrawn,  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
north  aisle  will  be  speedily  commenced  ;  and  an  appeal  was  made  for 
funds  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  church. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  of  Trinity  College,  on  the 
Origin  and  Objects  of  Architectural  Societies.  After  alluding  to  the 
connection  between  Christian  architecture  and  Freemasonry,  and  the 
decline  of  the  former  on  the  loss  of  the  Church's  influence,  the  writer 
found  the  origin  of  these  societies  in  the  endeavours  to  recover  the  lost 
principles  of  the  science.  It  was  then  shown  how  they  effected  this, 
by  the  collection  and  comparison  of  examples  and  details  from  the 
whole  Christian  world.     The  objections  usually  brought  against  archi- 
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tectnxal  societiea  were  noticed,  ftnd  the  paper  concluded  with  a  few 
practical  hints  to  direct  the  efiPorta  of  the  members,  especially  urging 
the  importance  of  contributing  sketches  of  architectural  buildings,  and 
church  notes  to  the  Society's  portfolios.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Cooper  was  carried  unanimously  on  the  motion  of  the  senior  Secretary, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwaite,  of  Clare  HaU.  The  latter  genUe- 
man  took  occasion  to  dissent  from  some  of  the  propositions  contained 
in  the  paper,  which  Mr.  Cooper  defended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call 
forth  the  applause  of  the  meeting. 

The  junior  Secretary  read  some  remarks  upon  a  paper  by  Mr.  H. 
T.  Braithwaite,  entitled  "  ^Esthetics  in  the  Church,"  read  at  the  last 
meeting.  His  observations  had  the  effect  of  inducing  Mr.  Braithwaite 
to  explain  himself  more  fully  on  certain  points  in  the  paper  referred  to ; 
snd  <^  eliciting  some  valuable  hints  on  the  employment  of  gas  in  Gk>thic 
cfanrchea,  firom  Messrs.  R.  R.  Rowe  and  R.  W.  Brundrit,  of  Christ's 
College,  in  moving  and  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried. 

A  very  interesting  paper  followed,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Gould,  of  Clara 
HaU,  on  a  Monolithic  church  at  S.  Emilion,  in  the  department  of  01- 
ronde,  which  he  described  as  hewn  out  of  the  freestone  cliff;  it  is 
Flamboyant  in  character,  and  is  known  as  the  Chapelle  des  Rois« 
The  objects  of  interest  presented  by  the  exterior  are,  the  porch,  with 
two  rows  of  saints  carved  on  the  archivolt,  and  five  windows,  of  which 
two  are  filled  with  Flamboyant  tracery.  The  interior  is  excavated  in 
the  heart  of  the  rock  ;  the  nave  and  four  aisles,  the  oblong  pillars  and 
kfty  arches,  being  hewn  out  of  the  solid  stone.  There  is  no  sculpture 
except  on  the  chancel  arch,  where  two  angels  are  carved  with  their 
beads  meeting,  and  with  outspread  wings.  Beneath  the  church  is  a 
ctypt,  with  a  great  cylindrical  dome,  round  which  winds  a  flight  of 
steps,  leading  to  the  church  above.  Mr.  Gould  illustrated  his  paper 
by  some  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  he  kindly  presented  to  the  port- 
folio of  the  Society. 

In  moving  and  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gould,  the  junior 
Secretary  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper  remarked  on  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  the  Society  lif  such  members  as  had  the  opportunity 
would  take  notes  of  foreign  churches. 

Mr.  Cooper  drew  the  attention  of  members  to  some  copies  of  ancient 
seals,  carefully  executed  by  a  Mr.  Ready,  who  was  stated  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Cambridge  with  a  valuable  collection. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  April  ^th« 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

At  the  bi-monthly  Committee  meeting  held  on  December  13th,  1852* 
the  Rev.  Lord  A.  Compton  in  the  chair,  the  following  new  members 
were  elected : — 

RsT.  6.  B.  Gillett,  Waltbam,  Leicettarthire. 

Re? .  Hamlet  Clark. 

J.  Denton,  Esq.,  NorthamptOBk 
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The  following  presents  were  made : — 

*•  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham."  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Irby ; 
Vols.  33  and  34,  of  the  *'  Archeeologia/'  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  also,  volifmes  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society,  Somersetshire  Archeeological  Society ;  "  Archacologia  Cam- 
brensis  ;'*  Mawe*s  specimens  of  Encaustic  tiles,  and  '*  Instrumenta 
Ecclesiastica,*'  from  the  respective  societies  and  publishers. 

Letters  were  read  from  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Hardwicke.  jun.,  Mr. 
Minton,  &c.,  and  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Bucks 
Architectural  Society,  agreeing  to  a  meeting  in  the  ensuing  spring,  at 
Brackley,  or  some  town  in  that  direction.  The  Secretary  was  desired 
to  write  to  the  Oxford  and  the  Beds  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging a  joint  meeting  of  the  Societies  in  1853. 

The  Rector  of  Cottesbroke  sent  the  design  for  a  new  font  for  his 
church,  by  O.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  which  was  approved  by  the  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Sub- Committee  on  Warmington  church  was  read 
and  adopted  ;  and  a  drawing  of  the  old  seats,  and  plan  of  their  position, 
was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Lord  A.  Compton.  The  Sub-Com- 
mittee had  on  the  same  day  visited  Oundle  church,  where  they  met 
the  Vicar,  and  other  members  of  the  local  Committee.  Mr.  Scott*8 
plan  for  the  re-seating  was  approved  of,  and  great  interest  expressed 
in  the  future  condition  of  this  fine  church,  when  the  present  incum- 
brances which  mar  its  beauty  and  usefulness  should  be  removed.  On 
the  same  day,  the  church  of  Little  Gidding  was  visited  by  the  Sub- 
Committee,  who  were  met  by  the  Vicar,  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
the  architect,  G.  Clutton,  Esq.  The  church  was  at  that  time  com- 
pletely dismantled ;  but  the  wood-work,  which  is  of  solid  oak,  and 
carved,  was  understood  to  be  in  a  forward  state,  and  has  since  been 
fixed ;  executed  by  Mr.  Ruddle,  of  Peterborough.  Mr.  Hopkinson. 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  who  is  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  nave,  has 
consulted  Mr.  Winston  on  the  character  of  the  painted  glass  which  it 
is  purposed  to  place  in  the  windows.  The  chancel,  which  is  to  be  made 
a  memorial  to  Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  towards  which  the  Vicar  will  thank- 
fully receive  contributions,  is  also  placed  in  Mr.  Clutton*s  hands,  to  be 
restored  in  the  same  late  style  as  the  nave.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  will  be  carried  out  in  all  parts,  and  every  relic  of  Nicho- 
las Ferrar  carefully  retained. 

Designs  for  a  new  church  intended  to  be  buUt  for  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  £.  F.  Law,  and  highly  approved.  The 
plan  consists  of  a  very  plain  church-like  building, — ^nave  and  chancel, 
without  aisles,  capable  of  containing  300  people.  The  bell-turret  rises 
on  a  gable  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  is  very  effective.  A 
small  vestry  is  attached  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  There  is  also 
a  small  wooden  porch  on  the  north  side,  towards  the  village,  which 
will  be  the  only  entrance  to  the  church.  Some  slight  modifications 
were  suggested,  but  the  Committee  wished  to  express  their  strong 
approval  of  the  correctness,  simplicity,  and  economy  of  the  whole  de- 
sign. 

Mr.  Franklin  Hudson  attended  with  proofs  of  his  two  first  parts  of 
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''The  Northaniptonahire  Brasaet.'*  which  he  is  about  to  btnng  out 
under  the  taperintendenoe  of  the  Society.  The  work  will  embrace 
pictorial  and  letter-press  descriptions  of  the  whole  existing  brasses  of 
the  coanty.  Those  who  wish  to  secure  copies,  should  make  immediate 
applicatkn  to  Mr.  Hudson,  or  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society. 


At  the  Committee  meeting  on  Febmaiy  ISth,  1863,  the  Rev.  Lord 
A.  Compton  in  the  chair,  there  were  elected  as  members-^ 

Rer.  W.  BatUn,  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Lskm,  GUmorton,  Ldoestervhire. 

Presented :  the  last  number  of  "  Archseologia  Cambreosis.'* 

Mr.  James  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  paper  in  the, 
last  volume  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Transactions,  wherein  a  fac- 
timile  is  given  of  some  very  early  drawings  in  the  Bodleian  collection, 
one  of  which  represents  "  a  Temple  near  Chichester.*'  No  traces,  re- 
cord, or  tradition,  however,  of  any  such  building  now  exist.  It  was 
suggested  whether  it  was  not  the  view  of  a  round  church  of  the  Temp- 
lara,  and  whether  for  Chichester^  we  should  not  read  Colchester^  and 
refer  it  to  Little  Maplestead,  in  Essex. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Beds,  Bucks,  and  Oxford  Societies,  rela- 
tive  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Societies  in  spring,  either  at  Brackley 
or  Banbury.  The  latter  was  considered  the  preferable  place,  and  the 
Secretary  was  desired  to  take  further  steps  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bigge  explained,  with  *  drawings,  a  new  plan  for  wanning 
churches,  mainly  on  the  principle  of  the  Roman  hypocaust.  He  stated 
it  to  have  sncceeded  at  Block ingham,  and  promised  to  treat  the  subject 
more  fully  at  some  future  day.  Plans  of  the  re-seating  of  Harle&ton 
church  were  produced  by  the  Rector,  and  fragmeiits  of  the  old  seating, 
fattely  discovered  in  the  church.  It  was  recommended  to  follow  the 
pattema  of  the  old  mouldings  in  the  new  seats,  the  section  being  a  re> 
markably  good  one. 

The  Architectural  Museum  of  casts,  sculpture,  &c.,  for  the  use  of 
ttodents  and  workmen,  lately  opened  in  Canon  Row,  Parliament  Street, 
London,  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Society.  The  proof 
of  the  list  of  architects  and  artisans,  &c.,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee,  was  finally  submitted  and  agreed  to.  It  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Society. 

Lord  Alwyne  Compton  submitted  plans,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  for  the 
re-teating  of  Castle  Ashby  church ;  and  plans  for  a  church  in  Dorset- 
shire were  also  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Woodcock,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  India  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  little  ecclesiology  that  has  yet 
found  its  way  there.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

This  Institute  goes  on,  we  are  glad  to  see,  with  great  energy  and 
deserved  success.     Among  the  papers  read  before  it  at  its  late  meetings 
we  may  particularize  one  by  Mr.  E.  Sharpe  of  Lancaster,  "  On  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  Church  Architecture  in  England  from  the 
Heptarchy  to  the  Reformation."     An  abstract  of  this  paper,  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  Sharpe  both  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  is  given  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Institute. 
The  author  pursued  the  plan  of  comparing  together  one  bay  of  the 
nave  of  a  large  church  in  each  successive  style.     He  divided  aU  eccle- 
siastical architecture  into  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles,  marked  re- 
spectively by  the  use  of  the  circular  or  pointed  arch.  The  Romanesque 
style  he  subdivided  into  Saxon  and  Norman.     The  third  style  he  called 
Transitional.    The  next  he  would  term  the  Lancet  Period ;  followed 
by  the  Geometrical,  the  Curvilinear,  and  the  Rectilinear.      His  dia- 
grams and  illustrations  were  confined  to  English  examples;  but  he 
observed  upon  the  amount  of  similarity  which  exists  in  the  buildings  of 
England  and  Scotland  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  after  which  date  he  thought  a  considerable  difference  was  to 
be  found  in  the  architecture  of  the  two  countries.    He  quoted  Glasgow 
Cathedral  "  as  exhibiting  in  its  entire  length,  from  east  to  west,  a  per- 
fect history  of  the  progress  of  art  from  about  the  year  1230  to  1^0." 
And  he  gave  the  following  classification  of  Scottish  buildings  into  the 
seven  styles  of  his  architectural  nomenclature.    To  the  Norman  Period, 
(1066—1145)  he  assigned  Leuchars,  Dalmeny,  Dunfermline,  part  of 
Jedburgh,  the  church  of  S.  Regulus  in  S.  Andrew's,  and  the  rouod 
tower  of  Brechin.     To  the  Transitional  Period  (1145 — 1190)   Mr. 
Sharpe  gave,  Kelso.  S.  Magnus  at  Kirkwall,  the  nunnery  and  cathedral 
at  lona,  Coldingham,  the  nave  of  Jedburgh,  part  of  Holy  rood,  the  east 
end  of  the  choir  of  S.  Andrew* s,  and  the  south  transept  of  Elgin.     To 
the  Lancet  Period  (1190 — 1^6)  belong  the  tower  of  Cambuskenneth, 
the  east  end  of  the  choir  and  the  west  doorway  of  Kirkwall,  the  south 
transept  of  Kilwinning,  the  abbey  church  of  Aberbrothoc,  the  nave  of 
Holyrood,  Pluscardine,  the  nave  of  Dunblane,  the  choir  of  Dryburgh. 
and  the  crypt  and  choir  of  Glasgow.    The  Geometrical  period  (1245 — 
]3lf)  claims  the  choir  and  nave  of  Elgin,  New  Abbey,  and  the  tran- 
sept and  nave  of  Glasgow.     Of  the  Curvilinear  Period  (1316 — 1360) 
are  the  refectory  at  Dunfermline,  some  windows  in  lona  cathedral, 
the  north  transept  of  Jedburgh,  the  chapter- house  of  Elgin,  the  nave 
and  transepts  of  Melrose.  Lincluden,  and  S.  Monance.     Lastly,  of  the 
Rectilinear  Period  (1360 — 1550)  the  choir  of  Dunblane,  and  the  choir 
of  Melrose,  are  examples. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Third  Session,  on  February  3rd.  1853,  a 
most  able  and  interesting  paper  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
the  Rhenish  Provinces  was  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  Lorimer,  advocate. 
After  a  general  description  of  Rhenish  Romanesque,  Mr.  Lorimer  pro- 
ceeds, following  out  a  suggestion  of  Professor  Kinkel,  to  discriminate 
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between  a  Romanic  and  a  Bysaniiae  element  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Rhineland,  The  former  he  considers  to  he  derived  immediately  from 
the  Basilica ;  the  latter  to  he  the  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
cupola  from  Byzantium.  The  normal  church  of  the  Romanic  type  he 
takes  to  be  S.  Maria  in  Capitolio  at  Cologne ;  the  normal  Byzantine 
type  he  finds  in  the  nave  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle.^  The  particular  churches 
described  by  Mr.  Liorimer  are  that  in  Capitolio,  the  Minster  at  Bonn, 
the  fiunoos  church  of  Schwarz-Rheindorf,  and  S.  Oereon  and  the 
Apostles'  church  at  Cologne. 


REVIEWS. 


Remarks  on  the  Protestant  Theory  of  Church  Music.  By  Stbuart 
Adolfhus  Pbaiis,  B.D.,  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters  of  Harrow 
School.     London  :  Hatchard.     pp.  26. 

Thb  author  of  this  pamphlet,  as  might  easily  be  inferred,  is  one  who 
rejoices  in  the  name  of  "  Protestant" ;  that  is,  belongs  to  a  party  which 
does  not  see  that  there  are  numberless  errors  into  which  our  country- 
men are  more  likely  to  fall  than  into  those  of  Romanism,  nor  that  they 
themselves  are  really  doing  honour  to  Rome  by  assuming  an  appellation 
of  modem  origin  and  expressive  of  nothing  but  opposition  to  her.  As 
it  is  well  known  that  we  are  not  ambitious  of  a  place  in  this  negiitive 
appendage  of  the  Roman  Patriarch,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we 
should  go  to  any  great  lengths  with  a  member  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  do  Mr.  Pears  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  he  pos- 
86se8  sound  musical  taste,  and  that  his  zeal  is  not  altogether  misdi- 
rected. After  a  short  introduction,  he  sets  forth  his  views  in  these 
words: — 

"Theie  are  two  theories  of  Church  music — the  one  Scriptural,  Primitive, 
aad  Protestant :  the  other  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Scriptiure,  having  its  origin 
in  a  eormpt  age  of  the  Church,  and  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Church 
of  Borne. 

"  According  to  the  true  theory,  all  the  people,  in  their  common  worship, 
joio  together  to  express  with  their  lips  the  thankful  feelings  of  their  hearts. 

**  Tm  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  false  theory  is,  that  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  whole  congregation  is  set  apart  and  deputed  to  perform  this  service  on 
behalf  of  the  rest.''^pp.  2,  3. 

He  maintains  that  wherever  there  are  choristers,  *'8et  apart  and 
distinguished  from  the  congregation,  by  position,  or  dress,  or  both," 

*  Id  this  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  love  of  theory  has  taken  Profeasor  Kinkel 
•ad  Mr.  Lorimer  too  for.  Having  a  ririd  recollection  of  the  chnrch  of  S.  Maria  in 
CcpitoGo  before  onr  eyes,  we  cannot  bnt  wonder  at  any  one  thinking  it  an  unmixed 

rs«eo  of  the  pure  BasUican  type.  This  theory,  we  may  observe,  entirely  forgets 
Lamtberdie  original  idiich  has  been  sapposed  to  be  the  germ  of  the  peculiar 
Hhcaish  style ;  and  which  is  <|uite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  combination  of  the 
c^ivacleristiQi  both  of  the  Basilica  and  of  the  Byzantine  cupola.— Ed. 
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**  the  practical  efi«ct  is  "  to  "  ahot  die  moatha  of  all  but  the  aa^iorifled 

singera." 

"  The  choir  veiy  naturallj  rises  to  the  performance  of  more  dilBcult  music 
than  is  suitable  for  the  unpractised  multitude ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  congregations  is  to  formalism  and  apathy,  and  we  take  the  surest 
waj  to  indulee  this  diseasCt  when  we  supply  so  good  an  escase  for  silence  aa 
a  well- trained  choir." — ^pp.  19,  20. 

And  therefore 

"  If  I  am  asked  to  suggest  meana  for  restorins  the  good  old  custom  in  any 
particular  congregation,  l  should  say,  first  of  .all  abolish  the  red  curtain,  [in 
this  we  agree  with  him,  though  not  in  what  follows]  and  disband  the  choir." 
'  —p.  21. 

On  the  following  page  we  read 

"  The  system  of  chanting  requires  «o  much  careful  piactioe,  as  to  be  evi- 
dently more  suited  to  the  choir  than  to  the  mixed  multitude  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Therefore,  if  not  entirely  discontinued,  it  should  be  strictly  limited  to 
one  psalm  or  canticle  in  each  service ;"  (p.  22;) 

a  piece  of  advice  which  contrasts  oddly  with  the  following  qaotatioD 
which  had  been  made  previously : 

"  Ambrose  thus  describes  the  music  of  his  congre^tion : '  From  the  respon- 
series  of  the  psalms,  and  singing  of  men,  women,  virgins,  and  children,  tnere 
results  an  harmonious  noise,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea;'  **  (p.  20;) 

end  with  this  from  Bishop  Jewel, 

"  It  is  certain  many  ways  that  the  whole  people  then  sung  the  psalms  all 
together.  Nazianzenus  ezpresseth  the  terrible  aovnd  of  the  people  so  siiigiw 
together  in  this  wise :  *  When  the  emperor  Yalens  was  entered  into  thechurS 
where  S.  Basil  preached,  and  was  stricken  with  the  psalmo<]y  as  it  had  been 
wiih  a  thunderbolt,  &c/  But  none  plainer  than  S-  Basil, '  The  people  atand- 
ing  up  from  their  prayer,  they  begin  the  psalmody,  and  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  they  sing  together,  the  one  part  answering  to  the  other.*  *'-^p.  14. 

Does  Mr.  Pears  suppose  that  the  psalmody  of  the  congregetiotis  of 
S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Basil  wits  metrical  ? 

It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  more  allusion  in  the  pamphlet  to  the 
revival  of  those  psalm  and  hymn  melodies  which  we  know  to  have  been 
used  by  the  congregations  in  question  than  there  would  have  been  if  it 
had  been  published  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  certainly  better  than  if 
Mr.  Pears  had  opposed  that  revival ;  but  we  are  in  doubt  which  would 
be  most  strange,  that  he  should  have  heard  of  It  and  take  no  notice  of 
it,  or  that  he  should  not  have  heard  of  it. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Pears,  being  a  "  Protestant,"  is  constitutionally 
disposed  to  run  into  an  extreme ;  and  further,  that,  his  sphere  of  obser* 
vation  being  apparently  very  limited,  he  has  not  learnt  that  the  presence 
of  a  choir  does  not  at  all  neoessanly  interfere  with  hearty  congcega- 
tional  singing.  The  most  complete  proof  of  this  assertion,  withui  our 
knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in  the  much- abused  church  of  S.  Baraabea, 
Pimlico,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others. 

Where  indeed  choirs  are  left  to  themselves,  they  will  generally,  from 
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that  telf*Mekiiig  to  which  onr  cornipt  nature  is  so  prone,  eboote  such 
music  as  the  congregation  cannot  join  in ;  but  that  they  should  ever  be 
left  to  themselves  is  the  fault  of  the  clergyman,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the 
Church  at  large.  Where  the  music  is  not  too  difficult,  and  the  fieople 
take  anv  delight  in  the  worship  of  Oon,  and  are  encouraged  to  let 
their  voices  be  heard,  we  warrant  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  "  dis- 
band  the  choir." 

As  to  the  authority  for  choirs,  we  think  it  would  be  hard  to  prove 
that  select  singers,  appointed  to  lead  or  alternate  with,  not  to  super- 
sede, the  singing  of  the  whole  body,  were  unknown  even  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  S.  Paul,  in  more  than  one  place,  mentions  a  number  of 
offices  then  existing  in  the  Church,  which  were  certainly  the  foundation 
of  the  seven  orders  afterwards  reoogniced.  From  1  Cor.  ziv.  26,  we 
may  infer  that  there  was  sueh  a  thing  in  that  Church  as  solo  singing ; 
nor  does  the  Apostie  forbid  it :  he  either  gives  no  direction  respecting 
the  use  of  the  "  psalm,"  or,  what  seems  more  likely,  the  directions  re- 
speeting  *•  the  prophets  *'  apply  also  to  the  singers.  To  oome  down  to 
modem  times,  as  on  the  one  band  the  singing  of  hymns  by  the  congte^ 
gation  at  large  is  not  confined  to  "  Protestants,"  so  on  the  other,  the 
German  Protestants,  who,  of  all  bodies,  have  the  best  titie  to  that  name, 
snd  among  whom  popular  hymnody  is  most  flourishing,  have  not  en- 
tirely banished  choirs.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  himself  heard 
part  of  the  morning  service  sung  by  a  choir  in  the  Domkircbe  at  Berlin, 
sod  has  in  his  possession  a  tune-book  in  which  the  Prussian  litany  and 
the  metrical  version  of  the  Te  Deum  are  arranged  for  choir  and  congre- 
gation alternately.  So  that,  while  we  grant  to  Mr.  Pears  that  entire 
nlence  on  the  part  of  the  congregation  is  a  degenerate  custom,  we  have 
reason  to  maintain  that  his  proposed  abolition  of  choirs  would  be  an 
unjustifiable  innovation. 

Having  now,  we  trust,  discharged  our  office  as  censors,  we  extract 
ftom  iJie  concluding  pages  the  following  sensible  remarks,  which,  by 
the  by,  ^ply  to  chants  as  well  as  metrical  tunes,  and  may  be  turned 
into  an  argument  for  the  revival  of  ancient  Church-music. 

"  It  remains  that  great  Qore  sbquld  be  applied  to  the  selection  of  tunes,  both 
with  regpurd  to  their  adaptation  to  the  general  purpose  of  Christian  worship, 
sod  to  the  words  of  the  particular  ptalm  or  hymn.  It  is  not  only  among  the 
members  of  the  village  choir,  but  in  persons  of  education  and  refinement, 
that  we  find  a  great  want  of  knowledge  and  of  judgment  on  this  bead." — 
pp.22. 23. 

•••♦**  n  gOQ^  psalm  tune  is  the  last  work  of  a  great  musician.  And 
lience,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  they  who  understand  the  matter  have 
been  able  to  find  so  very  small  a  number  of  really  good  and  appropriate  psalm 
tones  oat  of  the  vast  number  current  in  our  churches.  Dr.  Crotch's  selection, 
(the  beat,)  contains,  of  all  measures,  only  seventy-ei^ht." 

**  No  doubt  where  a  vieious  taste  has  possession  of  the  ground,  it  will  require 
time  to  form  a  correct  one.  Still  the  attempt  may  be  made  with  an  almost 
mtain  prospcel  of  aioces^  and  apy  congregation  may  be  led  hy  dcfreea  |o 
sppseisaate  w  higbeit  ai¥l  severest  style  qi  p^mody,"— pp«  24»  25. 
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The  Church  Hymnal,  Part  III.     Easter^day  to  Drimiy  Swday.     Whit- 
taker. 

Of  the  many  '*  Church  Hymnals  "  which  the  few  last  months  have 
produced,  this  may  be  boldly  pronounced  the  worst.  Few  of  the  great 
Church  hymns  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  and  those  which  are,  are  so  traves- 
tied, as  not  easily  to  be  recognisable.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  no 
attempt  at  adaptation  to  the  ancient  melody  appears  to  have  occurred 
to  the  compilers.  As  to  fhe  modern  hymns,  some  have  a  meanness 
which  is  beyond  expectation.  Imagine,  on  the  second  Sunday  after 
Easter,  instead  of  the  Ad  Cttnam  Agni,  or  the  Sermone  blando,  a  con- 
gregation singing  thus ; 

Jbsus  lives !  no  longer  now 

Can  thy  tenon,  death,  appal  us : 
Jasus  lives  1  and  thi$  we  ibiow, 

Thou,  O  grave,  canit  not  enthral  us. 

Imagine  an  hymnographer  reduced  to  the  stuffing  of  the  second  line,  in 
the  following  hymn  for  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

From  the  grave  He  rose  victorious : 
Wonderful  %8  He,  and  glorious, 
He  from  HI  His  flock  defends :  &c. 

A  well-known  Evangelical  hymn  for  Holy  Week  (and  not  a  bad  one 
of  its  sort)  beginning  thus : 

Hail,  Thou  once  despised  Jbsus  I 

Hail,  Thou  OaUlean  King! 
Who  didst  suffer  to  release  us. 

Who  didst  free  salvation  bring; 

suffers  this  metamorphosis,  and  appears  for  the  Sunday  in  the  Octave 
of  Ascension : 

Hail,  Thou  once  despised  Jbsus  ! 
Now  in  heav'o  a  glorious  King ; 
Thou  didst  suffer  to  release  u% 
Healing  from  on  high  to  bring. 

The  theology,  too,  is  sometimes  a  little  odd : 

O  that  we,  once  new  created 

In  thepure,  life- giving  flood. 
May  to  Tnee  be  dedicate :  &c 

We  had  occasion,  some  time  ago,  to  express  our  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Hymnal  published  by  Messrs.  Mozley;  but  it  was  at  all  events 
much  better  than  this. 


Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages.      By  Messrs.  Bowman  and  CaowTHKa. 

Two  more  Parts  (XVI.  and  XVII.)  of  this  Series  have  appeared, 
containing  twelve  Pfates.  From  S.  Peter's,  Claypole,  Lincolnshire, 
the  authors  have  taken  plan  and  elevation,  and  details  of  the  sedilia 
and  of  an  aumbrye.  From  S.  John's,  Wappenbury,  Warwickshire,  we 
have  the  east  and  south  elevations,  and  a  plate  of  details  of  the  church. 
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Four  plates  illastrate  a  north-east  perspective  view,  an  interior  view,  a 
north  elevation,  and  the  bosses  from  the  chancel  groining  of  SS.  Mary 
and  Nicolas,  Nantwich,  Cheshire.  Besides,  there  are  a  longitudinal 
section,  and  a  plate  of  bench  ends  from  S.  Peter's,  Threckingham, 
Lincolnshire  \  a  ground-plan  from  S.  Mary's,  Frampton ;  Lincolnshire ; 
and  the  west  doorway  and  details  from  S.  Andrew's,  Helpringham,  in 
the  same  county. 

The  illustrations  of  the  Claypole  sedilia  and  locker  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  Flowinjr  Middle-Pointed  style,  but  not  especially  remarkable. 
The  Wappenbury  chancel  is  of  simple  First- Pointed  design,  with  an 
unequal  triplet  of  lancets,  of  much  beauty  as  to  proportion,  in  the 
eastern  elevation,  and  three  elegant  lancets  on  the  south  side,  with  a 
trefoil-headed  priest's  door  at  the  very  west  end  of  the  south  wall,  so 
as  to  make  a  stall- arrangement  quite  impossible.  The  details  given 
including  those  of  the  sedilia,  are  very  pure.  The  ground-plan  of 
Frampton  church  is  a  noble  Specimen  of  a  cruciform  building,  with 
long  chancel,  and  a  western  tower  engaged  between  aisles  prolong^ 
to  its  western  face. 

The  north-east  perspective  view  of  Nantwich  church  is  very  effective 
though  not  comparable  to  the  interior  view,  which  taken  from  the 
south-west  of  the  central  lantern,  shows  the  beautiful  lantern  arches 
and  groining,  and  the  elaborate  groining  of  the  chancel,  with  its  cano- 
pied stalls  on  the  north  side.  An  elaborate  pulpit  stands  at  the  north- 
east of  the  lantern.  The  north  elevation  does  not  call  for  particular 
remaxk.  The  chancel  bosses  are  very  curious,  Containing,  in  the  apex 
of  the  groining,  groups  of  our  Lord  appearing  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  Garden,  the  Resurrection,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Scourging,  the 
Nativity,  S.  Anne  teaching  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  read,  the  Annunciation, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  within  an  aureole,  the  Annunciation  (repeated,  in  a 
different  treatment),  the  Incoronation,  and  the  Eternal  Father  or  the 
Ancient  of  Days.  This  order  is  according  to  the  enumerati<m  of  the 
bosses  adopted  by  the  authors ;  who  do  not  say  what  is  the  actual  order 
of  the  bosses  in  situ. 

The  west  door  of  Helpringham  is  a  very  fine  example  of  Middle* 
Pointed  with  elaborate  and  beautiful  mouldings. 

The  bench  ends  from  Threckingham  are  average  specimens  of  late 
Hiird-Pointed  panelling  and  tracery.  The  longitudinal  section  from 
the  same  church  shows  a  noble  arcade,  transitional  with  round-headed 
sicbes  in  the  chancel,  and  Early  First-Pointed,  with  obtusely-pointed 
arches  and  cvlindrical  shafts  in  the  nave.  There  is  no  chancel  arch, 
the  church  running  in  one  continuous  length.  The  aisle  windows  are 
later — with  tracery  of  a  poor  Flamboyant  character. 


The  Abbey  of  Stunt  Alhan,  Some  Extracts  from  its  early  history,  and  a 
description  of  its  Conventual  Church,  Intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Visitors.  London:  George. Bell.  Saint  Alban's :  William  Langley. 
1851.     pp.  52. 

Wa  have  always  felt  so  strongly  the  importance  of  really  good  guide 
books  for  our  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches  that  we  are  very  glad  to 
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have  had  our  attention  called  to  the  present  exedlent  and  cheap  manual 
for  a  visitor  to  S.  Alt>an's.  It  is  compiled  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  the  pre- 
sent rector,  who  is  well  known  as  a  distinguished  archaeologist.  Its 
design  is  not  merely  to  form  a  handbook  for  a  visitor  as  he  makes  the 
tour  of  the  building,  but,  as  the  author  remarks  in  his  prefatory  notice, 
'*  in  order  that  the  book  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  survive  such 
ephemeral  use,  the  matter  is  put  together  in  a  connected  series ;  an 
appended  list  of  authorities  authenticates  what  is  adduced,  and  directs 
the  inquirer  to  sources  of  information  where  he  may  prosecute  further 
research."  First,  we  find  a  series  of  extracts,  in  chronological  order, 
giving  the  outline  of  the  history  of  the  abbey,  from  its  foundation  to 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses.  Next  the  exterior  of  the  church  is 
described  in  order ;  and  the  traces  of  the  conventual  buildings  are  pointed 
out.  Then  comes  a  very  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  interior 
of  the  building ;  and  there  is  also  a  notice  of  the  surrounding  objects 
of  interest  which  can  be  seen  from  the  tower.  Appended  is  a  most 
useful  table  of  comparative  chronology,  showing  in  parallel  columns  the 
reigning  sovereign,  with  his  date  of  accession,  the  Abbat  of  S.  Alban*e, 
wiUi  his  date  of  election,  and  the  contemporaneous  style  of  architecture. 
There  is  also  a  list  of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  containing  the  authori* 
ties  for  the  history  of  the  church  and  monastery.  Besides  all  this,  this 
very  complete  guidebook  contains  an  excellent  groundplan,  to  some 
extent  chronologically  shaded,  and  with  a  most  ample  table  of  refer- 
ences. The  printing  also  of  this  little  book — from  the  Chiswick  press 
— ^is  unexceptionable,  and  would  alone  distinguish  it  from  the  conunoa 
herd  of  guidebooks.  This  will  be  an  appropriate  place  for  noticing 
that  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  is  about  to  issue  his  paper  on  Leominster 
church,  as  a  handbook  for  that  interesting  building.  Gradually  we  may 
hope  to  see  the  old  class  <^  guidebooks  disappear,  to  be  succeeded  by 
such  as  will  convey  real  information,  historical  and  architectural,  to  the 
multitudes  who  use  them. 
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Theological  CottegCt  Cuddeedxm. — Mr.  Street  is  now  building  a  Dio- 
cesan College  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  village  of  Cuddes- 
don.  just  opposite  the  Episcopal  palace.  It  is  a  large  structure  con* 
taining  rooms  for  twenty-one  students,  a  dining  hall,  common  room, 
oratory,  and  rooms  for  a  vice-principal.  The  incumbent  of  the  parish, 
whose  new  vicarage  is  close  to  the  college,  is  to  be  the  first  principal 
of  the  institution.  There  is  room  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
college,  if  necessary,  on  the  west  side,  by  wings  forming  a  quadrangle. 
We  have  been  mneh  pleased  with  the  working  drawings,  which  are 
constructed  on  true  principles  of  design.  The  fanning  of  the  whole  is 
ingenious,  and  the  elevations  are,  of  ooursei  subservient  to  the  neeea* 
sides  of  the  plan,  there  being  no  attempt  to  mask  the  internal  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  and  no  sacrifice  of  reality  to  external  effect.  The 
consequence  is  an  unusually  varied  and  pictunsque  pile  of  bnikiiiiga* 
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The  style  is  Middle-Pointed ;  the  detail  recalls,  perhaps  too  plainly,  a 
German  type  of  domestic  Pointed  work.  The  roofs  are  of  very  dif* 
ferent  heights,  and  the  upper  story  is  lighted  by  large  dormer  windows^ 
with  hipped  gables,  on  the  side  of  the  principal  roof.  The  majority  of 
the  windows  are  square-headed  lights,  occasionally  foliated,  under 
discharging  arches,  single  or  in  couplets,  in  long  rows,  giving  light  to 
the  ranges  of  apartments  for  the  students.  An  octagonal  staircase 
toiret,  with  pyramidal  capping,  makes  a  conspicuous  and  very  orna- 
mental feature  on  the  exterior.  Another  very  successful  part  is  a 
doister,  running  the  length  of  the  building,  formed  by  a  series  of  open 
(and  nn^azed)  segmentid  arches  rising  from  a  dwarf  stone  wall.  The 
oratory  also  makes  a  considerable  external  show,  being  placed  on  the 
upper  floor,  above  the  dining-haU,  and  with  two  lofty  and  conspi- 
cuous gables.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied,  however,  with  the  windows 
in  these  gables;  that  in  the  east  gable  being  nothing  but  a  circle 
within  n'pointed-areh  fenestration,  and  filled  with  tracery  of  the  same 
Flamboyant  type  as  we  have  commented  upon  above  in  the  same  archi- 
tect's design  for  Eastbury  church ;  and  the  west  gable  being  occupied 
with  two  very  tall  and  thin  trefoiled  lancets,  set  wide  apart,  but 
spumed  by  a  large  discharging  arch  above.  Upon  the  whole  we  think 
this  design  contains  proofs  of  great  vigour  and  merit. 

Cmddesdon  Vtearage^  adjacent  to  the  college,  and  in  a  very  fine  situa- 
tion, is  also  a  work  of  Mr.  Street,  and  in  the  same  general  style.  The 
only  question  about  it  is,  whether  it  is  not  almost  unnecessarily  pictu- 
resque. Here  again  a  small  domestic  oratory  is  the  most  conspicuous 
pert  of  the  design.  It  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  with  a  three- 
hght  window  in  its  gable.  Its  arrangement  shows  five  stalls  on  each 
nde  with  desks  before  them.  One  sUll  is  devoted,  as  appears  by  its 
style  of  ornament,  to  the  Bishop. 

Lickfieid  8.  Mary. — ^It  is  proposed  to  build  a  tower  and  spire  at 
the  west  end  of  this  church,  in  memory  of  a  late  vicar,  and  Mr.  Street 
has  lithographed  a  view  of  the  design  he  has  produced  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  church  to  suit  the  new 
tower  and  spire  may  soon  follow.  It  is  somewhat  venturesome  to  add 
a  spire  to  the  fiimous  spires  of  the  city  of  Lichfield,  but  we  think 
Mr.  Street  has  been  unusaally  successful.  The  style  is  rich  Middle- 
Pointed  of  the  geometrical  variety.  The  belfry  stage  is  the  most 
ornate,  with  large  double  windows,  each  of  two  lights  under  a  richly 
tracexied  pediment,  on  each  face.  Below  this  there  is  a  belt  of  rich 
areading ;  from  which,  on  the  west  side,  projects  a  bracketed  metal 
dock»  encased  in  a  shrine-like  covering.  The  great  west  window  is 
a  deeply  recessed  one,  with  rich  tracery ;  and  the  west  door  below  it 
has  a  pedimented  canopy.  A  good  deal  of  constructive  colour,  by 
meaaa  of  bricks,  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  whole  design ;  and  the 
vooMoira  and  the  general  masonry  will  be  distinguished  by  horizontal 
hands  of  alternate  colour.  The  buttresses  are  very  well  treated,  the 
greater  part  of  the  ornamentation  being  reserved  for  the  top.  They  are 
cai^wd  at  the  summit  of  the  tower  by  four  rather  simple,  tall,  octagonally- 
otpped  pinnades*  connected  by  a  pierced  parapet.  The  spire,  which 
is  lofty  and  latber  too  slender,  is  also  banded  in  colour.     It  is  octa- 
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gonal,  and  has  three  ranges  of  spire-fights.  Of  course  a  nbdce  of 
such  a  work  from  a  lithographed  view  is  inadequate.  When  it  is 
built  we  shall  hope  to  criticize  it  from  actual  examination.  It  is  so 
actual  perspective  that  is  most  trying  to  a  spire. 

8.  ,  Filkins,  Berkshire. — ^A  new  district  church  is  about  to  be 

built  here,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street.  The  materials  of  an  old 
bam.  of  which  the  external  masonry  is  remarkably  good,  being  regu- 
larly constructed  with  alternate  courses  of  thick  and  thin  stones,  srs 
to  be  used  in  the  new  edifice ;  and  a  window  of  the  bam,  consisting 
of  three  tall  slits,  with  three  lozenge- shaped  openings  above,  will  be 
preserved  in  the  vestry,  and  will  be  imitated — less  advantageously 
perhaps — above  the  chief  window  in  the  west  elevation.  Mr.  Street 
has  ventured  in  this  design  to  make  his  chancel  terminate  in  a  five- 
sided  apse.  The  plan  contains,  besides  the  chancel,  a  nave,  a  vestry 
at  the  north  of  the  chancel,  and  a  south  porch  placed  at  the  extreme 
west  end  of  the  south  side.  The  piers  and  arcacfe  of  a  future  north 
aisle  are  imbedded  in  the  north  wall.  The  eastern  apse,  granting  its 
use  to  be  allowable,  is  very  well  treated,  the  three  sides  being  occupied 
with  large  two- light  windows  with  a  quatrefoil  in  each  head.  Inside, 
the  three  windows  are  connected  together  by  the  three  containing 
arches  being  treated  like  an  arcade,  with  tracery  in  the  spandrel-spaces. 
The  nave  which  is  somewhat  too  long,  has  good  three-light  windows 
on  a  string.  A  two-light  window  at  the  south-west  of  the  chanod, 
has  its  base  so  low  as  to  suggest,  somewhat  unfortunately,  a  '*  lychno- 
scopic  **  arrangement.  The  west  elevation  contains,  below  the  bsn- 
like  memento  noticed  above,  two  tall  trefoiled  lancets  separated  by  a 
buttress.  We  can  scarcely  justify  the  use  of  distinct  lancets  in  s 
design  which  is  conceived  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Middle- Pointed 
style ;  and  we  cannot  but  complain  of  the  central  buttress,  as  being 
merely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  effect,  since  in  this  building,  the 
single  bellcote  (of  itself  unusually  good  and  simple)  is  not  placed  over 
the  west  gable,  but  in  the  place  of  a  sancte-bell  cote,  over  the  east 
gable  of  the  nave.  Inside  there  are  good  open  roofs,  and  the  chancel 
arch  is  very  boldly  treated,  h&ng  a  lofty  drop  arch,  springing  from 
heavy  corbelled  brackets.  The  ritual  arrangements  comprise  a  good 
altar  and  sanctuary,  four  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  not  re- 
turned, a  low  chancel  screen,  and  low  moveable  benches  in  the  nave, 
with  a  low  pulpit  at  the  north-east  corner. 

S.  James  the  Greai,  Eastlnay,  Berks. — A  first  design  for  this 
church  was  noticed  some  time  ago  in  the  Eeclesioiofist.  Since  then 
a  change  of  site  has  made  a  change  of  plan  necessary.  The  chorcb, 
as  now  just  finished,  comprises  chancel  with  a  vestry  to  the  north-west, 
and  nave  with  north  aisle.  The  bell  gable,  which  is  ornate,  and  con- 
tains two  bells,  is  placed  here,  as  in  the  church  last  noticed,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  sancte>bell  cote.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Street  will  not  adopt  as  a 
general  rule,  an  arrangement  which  ought  to  be  an  exception.  Surely 
this  place  for  bells  has  considerable  practical  disadvantages  connected 
with  the  set  of  ringing.  It  cannot  but  be  displeasing  to  ttie  assembling 
congregation  to  see  the  act  of  ringing  before  every  service  performed 
at  the  chancel  doors.     The  building  is  very  picturesque,  especially  on 
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the  north  ode,  where  the  roof«  dope  at  a  different  angle  over  tfa^ 
vestry  and  the  north  aiale.  Mr.  Street  can  acarcely,  we  think,  hav« 
pronded  light  enough  for  the  interior  i  for  the  north  tide  ia  a 
oomplefee  blank,  with  the  exception  of  two  very  amail,  and  very  far 
•part*  trefoil-headed  lancetB  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  It  ia  true 
tiat  the  two  wiadowa  in  Che  south  wall  are  large,  of  three  and  four 
%hta  respectively,  and  that  the  east  window  is  a  fine  compoaitioto 
of  five  lightBy  with  traoeried  drdea  in  the  head.  The  east  window 
•ho  of  the  veatry,  of  two  lighta,  must  throw  light  into  the  body  of  the 
diueh  through  an  areh  by  which  it  oommunicates  with  the  north  aisle, 
bat  still  we  ^oold  think  there  would  be  a  want  of  light  inside.  We 
•re  apeakiag,  however*  from  a  view  of  the  working-drawinga,  and  not 
ham  aetual  inapectioa  of  the  building ;  and  we  are  quite  preparsd  to 
believe  that  the  thought  and  design  clearly  shown  in  the  distribution 
of  the  light  in  thia  church,  may  be  practically  auoceasful.  In  ordinary 
desigfis,  windows  are  put  in  for  the  most  part  at  ecfual  distances^ 
vithout  any  particular  attempt  to  adapt  the  light  to  the  area  requiring 
to  be  lighted,  and  without  any  attempt  to  avoid  orosslights.  We  must, 
ia  pasang,  rensark  that  the  tracery  of  the  south  windows  is  of  a 
kiad  too  closely  Beaeasbling  Flamboyant ;  and  seems  scarcely  to  har- 
■onize  with  the  pure  geometrical  forms  of  the  east  window.  We 
sivet  ask,  also,  whether  the  west  window,  which  is  nothing  but  4 
mof^  tall  laoeet  light  with  a  trefoil  in  the  head,  is  not  somewhat  of 
ta  anachronism.  Aad  we  must  also  question  the  good  taste  of  the 
ioiertittn  of  such  a  window  as  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
siile  ia  a  building  of  thia  size  and  plan.  It  ia  what  a  correspondent 
of  the  Ecdenologkt  some  years  ago  would  have  called  a  "  pedo- 
vindow" — a  circle  divided  by  a  cross  into  four  trefoiled  segments. 
We  know  of  authority  for  this  unusual  foliation  in  German -Pointed,  but 
we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  judicious  to  introduce  it,  especially  in  a  circular 
window  at  the  end  of  a  small  aisle.  The  only  door  in  thb  church  is 
one  widiout  a  porch,  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
•ids.  This  is  a  poaition  which  must  be  tolerated,  and  periiaps  com- 
Beaded,  in  buildings  intended  to  be  seated  for  worahippers  throughout 
tbe  whole  area,  though  it  is  contrary  to  ancient  precedent.  Internally 
tbe  chancel  arch  is  very  broad, — a  cooltinuous  arch  rising  from  the 
dwarf  stone  walls  which  serve  as  the  solid  chanoel  screen.  There  are 
four  stalls,  not  returned,  on  each  side  of  the  chancel.  The  roofs  are 
open,  boarded,  of  deal ;  the  seats  are  moveable,  made  of  elm,  placed 
OB  a  tiled  floor. .  The  pcdpit  and  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak  ;  the  altar 
i>  propedy  vested  and  it  is  intended  to  add  chanoel- hangings.  Hie 
jsateruds  of  the  buildingjare  flint  and  Bath  stone ;  and  the  whole  cost, 
io  a  soBMwhat  dear  neighbourhood,  is  about  £1000. 

S.  Mary  MagtUUem,  Colchester, — We  have  seen  a  perspective  view 
of  the  prapoaed  new  chmrch  of  this  parish,  designed  by  Mr  Barnes,  and 
iateaded  to  be  butlt  for  £9000.  We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  speak 
well  of  the  desigti.  It  is  meant  to  be  of  Middle-Pointed  style,  hot  wi4h 
vsae  of  ita  details  occattonally  of  Pint,  and  occasionally  of  Third- 
Potated.  However  it  has  a  well-sized  chaooel.  The  nave  is  broad, 
with  a  comparatively  low-pitched  roof;  and  there  are,  unfortunately^ 
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traDsepts  instead  of  aisles.  There  is  a  vestry  north  of  the  chancel, 
a  south-west  porch,  and  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  an  octa- 
gonal turret,  with  a  p3nramidal  capping,  meant  not  only  to  hc^d  a  bell 
but  also  a  staircase  to  a  west  gallery  for  the  use  of  the  school  children. 
There  will  be  accommodation  for  510  worshippers.  The  windows  are 
of  two  and  three  lights  with  tracery.  The  whole  exterior  is  full  c^  moat 
unnecessary  buttresses,  some  of  which,  without  any  apparent  reaJson 
for  the  choice,  have  pedimented  cappings.  None  of  the  buttresses  reach 
aa  high  as  the  pierced  parapet  which  runs  all  round  the  church.  The 
popings  of  the  gables  are  carried  up  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  ridges 
of  the  roofs.  The  south  elevation  of  the  south  transept  exhibits  a  win- 
dow of  three  lights,  and  a  door  just  in  the  middle  below  it.  It  is 
intended  to  build  this  church  of  rag-stone,  faced  with  flints,  and  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  font  will  stand  at  the  north-west  of  the 
nave,  and  a  pulpit  and  reading  pew  will  occupy  the  north  and  south 
^idea  of  the  chancel-arch.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  speak  in  higher 
terms  of  the  design. 

5. ,  Galashiels^  N.  B. — ^We  have  been  favoured  with  a  view 

of  the  working-drawings  of  a  church  about  to  be  built  here  by  Mr. 
Carpenter.  It  is  to  be  built  of  the  local  stone,  a  kind  of  rag ;  and 
as  the  funds  are  very  smaU,  and  the  stone  very  intractable,  the  details 
are  characterized  by  extraordinary  simplicity  throughout.  The  parts 
of  the  church  to  be  built  first  are  expected  to  cost  no  m6re  than  £800. 
These  parts  are  to  be  a  clerestoried  nave,  with  south  aisle,  south 
porch,  and  the  south  chancel-aisle,  which  is  the  vestry.  The  design 
^when  complete  will  comprise,  in  addition,  a  chancel,  north  chancel- 
aisle,  and  north  aisle  to  nave,  besides  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the 
.north  aisle.  There  is  also  a  south  porch  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
south  side.  A  more  westemly  position  would  have  seemed  to  us  preferable. 
It  is  intended  to  construct  the  walls  with  unsquared  stone,  pointing  the 
masonry  both  outside  and  inside,  so  as  to  avoid  any  plaistering  in  the 
interior.  The  clerestory  is  unusually  lofty,  and  will  be  lighted  with 
five  single,  broad,  plain  lights,  trefoiled  under  a  trefoil  in  each  head. 
The  aides  have  four  windows,  each  being  a  couplet  of  trefoiled  lights. 
There  is  a  west  door,  and  above  it  there  are  two  large  trefoiled  lancets, 
with  trefoils  in  the  head.  A  temporary  bell  is  hung  in  a  niche  near 
the  top  of  the  west  gable :  a  novel,  but  very  rational  expedient. 
Inside,  the  arches  are  intended  to  be  of  a  single  order,  with  a  plain 
chamfer.  The  temporary  arrangements  will  provide  a  quasi-choir 
marked  off  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  We  regard  this  as  a  very 
successful  attempt  to  obtain  a  dignified  and  solemn  structure  with 
unpromising  local  materials,  and  at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 

Dorchester,  Oxon. — ^Mr.  White  is  building  a  good  parsonage  house 
for  this  parish.  It  is  to  cost  only  £900.  The  material  is  brick,  with 
bands  of  colour  introduced.  We  commend  the  additional  ftont  door, 
communicating  with  a  waiting-room,  for  the  convenience  of  parishioners. 
A  projecting  oratory  which  formed  part  of  the  original  design,  and  gav9& 
a  very  religious  character  to  the  building,  has  been,  we  regret  to  say. 
given  up  for  want  of  funds. 
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S.  Michael,  Sandhmrst,  Berka. — ^The  present  church  consists  of  a  nare 
and  cfaancel,  timber  belUcote,  and  south  porch,  in  very  bad  condition. 
The  chancel  has  been  recently  rebuilt  in  miserable  taste,  fax  too  small* 
and  with  a  chancel  arch  about  six  feet  wide.  It  is  now  proposed,  under 
the  saperintendence  of  Mr.  Street,  to  build  a  new  chancel  arch,  west- 
ward of  the  present  one,  and  so  to  make  the  chancel  long  enough  for 
piBctica]  ofle.  There  will  then  be  room  for  four  stalls  on  each  side  of 
the  chancel,  the  length  of  two  of  them  being  (as  it  were)  taken  out  of 
the  nave.  The  nave  is  to  be  restored,  and  its  old  roof  repaired  ;  and  a 
new  south  aisle  will  be  added,  making  accommodation  enough  alto- 
gether for  209  persons.  Westward  of  the  new  aisle  there  will  be  also 
a  new  square  tower,  with  the  lower  stage  of  masonry,  but  the  low  bel- 
fry stage  of  timber  surmounted  by  a  low  broach  spire,  octagonal  in  plan, 
and  covered  with  shingles,  and  with  square  spire  lights  in  timber.  The 
original  building  is  of  the  early  Transitional  period.  The  new  chancel 
arch  is  of  very  Early-Pointed  character,  springing  from  corbel  brackets. 
The  west  window  is  a  composition  of  four  lights  in  two  couplets,  with 
a  large  octofoiled  circle  in  the  head  of  the  arch. 

S,  Nicholaa,  AbbafB  Bromley,  Ste^ordeMre, — This  is  an  important  and 
very  interesting  restoration  by  Mr.  Street,  of  a  fine  church,  which  has 
soffered  by  having  a  tower  of  *'  classical"  design  built  at  the  west  end, 
and  by  having  the  whole  eastern  part  also  "  classicized.'*  The  bulk  of  the 
tower  is  retained,  a  tower  arch  being  opened  to  the  nave,  its  windows 
altered,  and  a  low  pyramidal  capping,  of  lead,  being  placed  upon  it. 
The  nave  and  aisles  will  retain  their  fiat  roofs,  but  the  chancel  and 
south  chancel-aisle  will  have  high-pitched  roofs  of  tiles,  with  ridge 
crests.  The  new  east  window  is  a  very  elaborate  composition  of  seven 
Ii|^t8  with  rich  tracery,  and  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  aisle,  also 
new,  is  of  five  lights.  A  new  sacristy,  of  good  detail,  is  added  to  the 
north  of  the  chancel ;  and  there  is  a  new  porch  at  the  south  side,  made 
of  timber.  The  internal  rooh  are  nearly  all  new ;  they  are  open,  with 
heavy  moulded  timbers,  and  look  almost  too  heavy,  though  that  is  a 
fimlt  on  the  right  side.  All  the  internal  fittings,  the  seats,  screens, 
pardoses,  stalls,  and  pavement,  are  also  new,  and  very  good  and  cor- 
rect. There  are  on  each  side  six  stalls  without  returns,  llie  sanc- 
tuary is  well  developed,  and  has  sedilia,  &c.  The  benches  are  all  solid 
and  moveable,  and  accommodate  831  persons.  The  font  is  octagonal, 
raised  on  three  steps,  with  marble  shafts  at  the  angles,  and  a  good  high 
wooden  cover.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  the  parish  have  ndsed  by 
rate  £1500  towards  t^s  very  complete  restoration. 
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Thb  imper  on  DomeHic  Pointed  Arehitectvre,  rend  before  the  Oxford 
Architectaral  Society  by  Mr.  Strbbt.  which  we  give  at  length  in  our 
present  number,  has  been  partia])y  expanded  and  applied  by  its  rigo- 
rous author  in  an  able  and  intereeting  pamphlet,  juat  published  under 
the  title  of  An  urgent  Plea  for  the  revival  of  Dme  Prbtdplee  of  Arehi- 
tecture  in  the  pubHe  buUdinge  of  the  University  of  Orford.    (pp.  18. 
J.  H.  Parker.)     Mr.  Street  takes  occasion,  firom  the  proposal  to  build 
a  new  Museum  at  Oxford,  to  plead  that  it  should  be  designed  neither 
in  the  Classical  style,  nor  in  the  Third-Pointed  style,  but  in  tbe  style 
of  the  fourteenth  century.     He  sets  himself  more  specially  to  combat 
the  ^ery  common  idea  that  the  latest  style  of  Fomted  is  in  any  way 
more  appropriate  for  domestic  purposes   than  the  purest  Middle- 
Pointed  ;  and  refers  to  the  lamented  Mr.  Hudson  Toiler's  History  of 
Domestic  ArehUectvre  lot  examples  of  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  ear- 
lier domestic  remains  still  preserved.    We  may  take  this  opportttnity  of 
recording  our  great  satisfaction  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  has  undertaken  and 
all  but  completed  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Turner's  work  for  the  fomfteenth 
century.    Mr.  Street  very  naturally  sends  his  readers  to  look  on  Meiton 
College,  the  architectural  glory  of  Oxford ;  and  adorns  his  pamphlet 
with  an  anastatic  sketch  of  an  ancient  hall  at  Sens,  as  proving  that 
the  Middle-Pointed  style  is  able  to  adapt  itself  to  all  the  requirements 
of  a  aecular  building.    With  still  greater  boldness,  he  also  gives  a 
sketch  of  what  he  imagines  the  proposed  museum  might  be  :  and  we 
tnust  say  the  plate  is  a  very  inviting  specimen  of  picturesque  design. 
He  is  scarcely  wise,  we  think,  in  introducing  into  this  sketch  so  many 
foreign  ideas  and  details.     Beautiful  as  they  vre,  they  should  be  used 
more  sparingly,— especially  in  an  attempt  to  recommend  to  the  a«- 
thorities  of  the  University  so  practical  a  palinode  to  the  Taylor  Build- 
ings as  such  a  Museum  would  be.     The  pamphlet  is  very  weU  wor^ 
reading,  and  we  sincerely  hope  Mr.  Street's  Pha  may  be  snccesrfol. 

The  Beauty  qf  Holiness,  (Masters,)  by  the  Rev.  £.  Millba,  a  re- 
print from  the  Churchman* s  Companion^  is  a  short  and  simple  exposition 
of  the  proprieties  of  public  wort^ip,  very  suitable  for  distribution. 

We  are  glad  to  bbsenre  that  Mr.  Hai^cocx's  pamphlet  on  The  Pea 
Case,  at  Yeovil,  (Hope  and  Co.,)  has  gone  into  a  second  edition,  having 
received  considerable  additiotis. 

Our  musical  readers  will  remember  that  io  our  number  for  Deoera- 
ber,  1851,  we  published  the  beautiful  anoieBt  melody  of  S.  Bernard's 
Sequence  Letabundas,  with  some  words  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  in 
the  form  of  a  Christmas  Carol.  This  melody  has  been  excellently 
harmonized  for  four  voices  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Ghmtheed,  and  the  Carol, 
with  the  voice  parts  and  an  accompaniment,  has  been  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title  of  Joy  and  Gladness.  (Masters.)  We  can  warmly 
recommend  it. 
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Tie  planes  of  Cheist  and  His  Ckwck,  (Mattere,)  is  the  title  of  an 
excellent  aod  thoughtful  sennoQ  by  the  Rev.  T.  'Cbaiibbrlaiii,  in 
which,  to  some  d^^,  he  CArries  out  the  thought  whioh  was  the  lead- 
ing subject  ol  his  senuoos  on  The  Thscry  of  Chnstiwn  Wsnhip  noticed 
bjr  us  in  terms  of  great  commendation  some  time  ago. 

Ckmrek  NeedUwsrk, — We  have  received  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Stevbt  some 
trieings  of  patterns  for  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  adapted  from  natural 
botanical  forms.  Some  of  these  we  have  seen  executed  in  needlework. 
The  principle  of  employing  natural  leaves  and  flowers,  has  the  sanction 
of  the  best  periods  of  Christian  art.  It  was  a  corrupt  taste  that  led 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  purely  conventional  forms,  whether  in  sculpture, 
or  in  surface  ornamentation.  In  sculpture,  indeed,  nature  may  be  very 
closely  followed  without  much  adaptation ;  but  in  needlework  the  case 
is  different.  Here,  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  indeed  stiffness,  is 
indispensable  for  effect.  Hence,  most  of  our  workers  io  embroidery 
have  hitherto  aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  a  reproduction  of  conven- 
tional patterns,  gathered  from  late, — ^i.e.,  15th  and  16th  century ,-^ev 
amples.  The  working  patterns  published  under  our  sanction  by  Miss 
Blencowe,  useful  as  we  believe  them  to  have  been  in  teaching  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  art,  did  not  pretend  to  enter  very  deeply  Into 
the  principles  of  design. 

It  is  evident  that  no  great  progress  can  be  made  in  church  needle- 
work, (any  more  than  in  other  arts,)  so  long  as  we  are  content  with 
merely  copying  the  works  of  others.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Mr, 
Street's  attempts  to  extract  new  and  beautiful  designs  from  the  inex-' 
faanstiUe  resources  of  nature,  are  deserving  of  mueh  eradit,  and  will, 
no  doobt«  lead  to  great  improvements  in  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  art. 

The  specimens  sent  are  of  unequal  merit.  Clorkia  jmlehelh  and 
TkMnberpa  alata  are  the  best.  Afhimenss  longiflora  would  be  gocxi  if 
the  colour  (a  light  violet)  were  better,  Pueksi»  is  far  less  successful. 
Naturally  of  a  pendulous  habit,  Mr.  Street  has  drawn  it  with  erect 
Immches,  and  outspread  sepals.  The  chief  difficulty  in  designing 
these  patterns,  consists  in  adapting  the  flowers  to  the  requirements  of 
the  work.  They  nmst  be  to  a  certain  extent  conventionalized,  but  it 
seems  essential  that  they  be  capable  of  ready  identifieation,  and,  there- 
fine,  that  no  violenoe  be  done  to  the  natural  character  of  the  plant 
sdected.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  perspective,  and  attempts  to 
give  the  effect  of  relief,  are  in  these  deslgps  utterly  eschewed. 

We  may  justly  look  lor  important  progress  in  eeclesiastieal  needle- 
work from  the  artistic  skill  of  Mr.  Street,  seeonded  as  he  is  by  the 
skilful  hand  of  his  sister,— «one  of  our  most  able  and  indefatigable  em^ 
broiderers. 

Many  of  our  readers  know  that  a  subscription  is  in  progress  for 
fiUing  the  east  window  of  Goekermouth  church,  now  rebuilding  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  with  stained  glasa4  as  a  ipe- 
morial  to  Wordsworth,  who  was  born  in  that  place.  Above  £^0  has 
been  collected ;  and  an  effort  is  now  making  to  raise  £150  more.  We 
are  unable  to  say  to  what  artist  the  proposed  window  will  be  intrusted. 
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The  papers  in  the  New  York  Ecclesiologist  on  the  use  of  the  stole  by 
deacons  certainly  desenres  reprinting.  A  correspondent  remarks  that 
the  fact  of  there  now  being,  in  some  dioceses,  not  a  few  permanent 
deacons,  makes  the  distinctive  use  of  the  stole  of  some  importance. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers,  de- 
scribing  the  restoration  of  Baslow  church,  Derbyshire,  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  We 
quite  agree  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  work  and 
to  see  how  far  the  designing  of  the  Crystal  Palace  has  qualified  Sir 
Joseph  to  become  an  ecclesiastical  architect,  and  to  restore  a  First- 
Pointed  church. 

We  Touch  for  the  truth  of  the  following  statement.    The  hamlet  of 

Y required  a  new  church.    The  lay  rector  of  the  parish,  the  Duke 

of •  a  very  wealthy  nobleman,  offered  to  build  one,  at  a  cost  of 

£500  (!).     A  very  fair  design  was  proposed,  correctly  arranged :   the 

contract  was  to  have  been  for  £542.    The  Duke  of declared 

that  he  would  build  no  church  with  a  chancel,  because  he,  as  lay  rector, 
should  be  bound  to  keep  it  up :  and  he  desired  the  vicar  of  the  parish 

to  procure  a  new  desigpi  on  the  model  of  T gaol !    Tlie  vicar, 

seeing  no  other  method  of  providing  the  haonlet  with  the  services  of  the 
church,  gave  way :  and  the  gaol-church,  the  result  of  ducal  liberality, 
is  about  to  be  commenced.  This  introduces  a  new  genus  of  churches, 
the  carceriform.  We  shall  endeavour  to  describe  thu  erection,  as  soon 
as  it  is  built. 

The  Liverpool  Mail  contains  a  flattering  account  of  a  stained  glass 
east  window  lately  put  up  in  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  in  that  town, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  and  from  the  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Pilkington,  of  S.  Helen's.  The  description  given  would  seem 
to  show  that  Mr.  Howard  has  in  this  window  followed  the  right  prin- 
ciples of  design  for  stained  glass.  But  we  must  reserve  our  own 
criticism  for  an  actual  inspection. 

The  first  Music  meeting  of  the  Ecdesiological  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Grammar  School,  adjoining  S.  Paul's  church,  Knightsbridge,  on 
Thursday,  April  7th,  at  8  p.m.  Several  hymns  firom  the  Hymnal 
Noted  and  motetts  by  Palestrina,  &c.  &c.  will  be  sung  by  those  members 
of  the  society  who  have  lately  been  meeting  for  the  practice  of  Eccle- 
siastical Music,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  S.  Barnabas  Choir  and 
Choral  Society.  Tickets  of  admission  may  be  procured  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society  at  Mr.  Masters',  New  Bond  Street  and  Aldersgate 
Street.— Thomas  Helmorb,  Hon.  Sec.  in  Musical  Matters. 

A  correspondent  asks  us  a  question,  which  he  wishes  answered  by  a 
capital  letter.    After  much  consideration,  we  reply  by  the  letter  S. 

Received,  too  late  for  notice,  Seddon's  Progress  in  Architectttre, 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  LEOMINSTER  PRIORY  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologist. 

Sia, — ^la  a  late  Number  of  the  Archseologia  Cambrensis,  I  gave  a  full 
description  of  the  state  of  the  Priory  church  of  Leominster,  as  I  found  it 
at  the  visit  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  last  August,  and 
of  the  viewB  as  to  its  original  extent  to  which  I  was  led  by  the  existing 
appearancet.  I  have  now  the  still  more  pleasing  duty  of  recording  the 
very  important  discoveries  to  which  that  visit  has  given  rise,  discoveries 
which  afford  a  most  conclusive  testimony  to  the  value  of  such  Associa- 
tions, and  which  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  the  inhabitants  of  Leo- 
minster and  its  neighbourhood.  In  describing  the  actual  process,  I  will 
avail  myself,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  account  furnished  by  the  very  in- 
telligent correspondent  of  the  Hereford  Times^  (February  5th*  1853), 
following  it  up  by  a  technical  account  of  what  those  discoveries  have 
eventnally  brought  to  light. 

"  In  Older  the  better'*  (I  quote  from  the  Hereford  Times)  '*  to  make  our 
readers  at  a  distance  acquainted  with  the  locue  in  quo  and  nature  of  the 
excavations,  we  must  introduce  a  few  explanatory  observations  as  to 
site  and  other  matters,  which  would  otherwise  be  unnecessary.  It  may 
be  remarked  then  that  the  ground  of  the  western  front  and  the  southern 
side  of  the  present  church,  are  occupied  as  the  burial  ground  belonging  to 
it,  whilst  the  northern  side,  reaching  to  the  river  Pinsley,  and  the 
ground  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church,  extending  for  a  distance  of 
aboot  80  or  100  yards,  are  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  and  form  together 
the  premises  belonging  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Leominster  Union,  and 
upon  which  stands  the  Ubion  Workhouse,  bounded  by  the  green  in 
6xmt,  and  the  garden  in  the  rear  and  on  the  side  thereof,  the  workhouse 
being  built  near  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  church,  and  attached 
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to  the  building  of  the  ancient  Priory,  which  is  incorporated  therewith, 
and  forms  part  thereof,  the  river  Pinsley  running  underneath  the  ancient 
building.  The  ground  adjoining  the  east  wall  of  the  church  and  the 
south  of  the  workhouse,  is  some  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  workhouse  premises,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  road- 
way to  the  back  entrance,  and  to  which  entrance  it  gradually  slopes 
down.  In  this  high  ground,  it  had  long  been  suspected,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  Priory  church  lay  buried,  and  reports  have  been 
circulated  and  indeed  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  living  witnesses,  of 
the  finding  of  stone  coffins,  coins,  and  other  remains,  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  as  well  as  on  previous  occasions. 
We  are  also  informed,  that  some  time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  dis- 
cover the  entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  tradition  reports 
as  having  formerly  existed  between  the  Priory  and  Ivington  Camp,  some 
three  miles  distant.  We  may  likewise  mention  that  a  desire  has  fre- 
quently been  expressed  that  the  ground  might  be  excavated,  with  a  view 
of  solving  the  question ;  but  as  Leland,  who  wrote  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  states  that,  '  the  Church  of  the 
Priory,  which  was  hard  joined  to  the  east  end  of  the  paroch  church, 
was  but  a  small  thing,'  we  must  presume  that  no  systematic  attempt 
at  an  excavation  had  been  previously  made,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
meeting  with  any  remains  which  would  produce  a  gratification  commen- 
surate with  the  expense  and  labour  necessary  to  be  bestowed.  The 
ground  has  therefore  remained,  comparatively  speaking,  undisturbed, 
and  probably  would  so  have  remained  for  years  to  come,  had  not  the 
recent  meeting  at  Ludlow,  of  the  members  of  the  Cambrian  Archse- 
ological  Association,  in  September  last,  excited  a  spirit  of  further 
inquiry.*' 

At  that  meeting  I  read  a  paper  on  Leominster  church,  which  I 
followed  up  on  a  subsequent  day  by  a  lecture  on  the  spot.  On  that 
occasion  I  pointed  out  the  great  probability  of  the  former  existence  of 
a  central  tower,  with  transepts,  &c.,  at  the  east  end  of  the  present 
Norman  edifice,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  believing  that  such  build- 
ings existed,  certain  appearances  at  the  east  end  of  the  present 
structure. 

The  paper  which  I  then  read  was  printed  at  length  in  the  Hereford 
Times^  and  afterwards  appeared  in  a  revised  form  in  the  January 
Number  of  the  Archteologia  Cambrensis,  I  would  venture  to  hope  that 
the  visit  of  the  Association  stirred  up  the  latent  taste  of  many,  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  dormant ;  still  we  are  indebted  to  a 
mere  casualty  for  the  discovery  of  the  present  remains.  In  the  middle 
of  December  last,  the  embankment  of  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford 
railway  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  meadows  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  Workhouse  premises.  The  question  of  the  propriety 
of  lowering  and  levelling  the  high  ground  of  the  Workhouse  garden 
having  been  discussed,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  railway  con- 
tractors might,  at  their  own  expense,  remove  any  surplus  soil  to  their 
embankment  below.  By  a  tacit  consent,  therefore,  a  square  hole  was 
sunk  in  the  garden,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  subsoil. 
After  sinking  to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  the  workmen  came  to 
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some  rough  atone  work,  which  croued  in  a  direction  from  east 
to  west  the  centre  of  the  hole  they  were  rinking.  The  excavation  was 
continoed  some  four  feet  lower  down  the  side  of  the  stone  work,  and 
the  hole,  when  finished,  was  about  five  feet  sqoare,  and  nine  or  ten 
deep,  with  the  part  of  the  width  of  the  wall  crossing  as  before  stated. 
Romours  were  soon  afloat  in  the  town,  that  a  "  cell  or  covered  tomb" 
had  been  discovered,  and  the  workmen  made  an  effort  to  penetrate  the 
wall,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  contents.  At  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  taken  into  council  about  the 
matter.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gamble,  of  Leominster,  (whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  on  my  former  visit,  and  who  had  rendered  me 
some  assistance  on  that  occasion)  describing  what  had  been  done  up  to 
that  time.  On  this,  in  my  zeal,  I  ventured  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  suggesting  the  great 
benefit  that  might  accrue  to  antiquarian  and  architectural  students,  if 
the  excavations  could  be  continued,  and  requesting  that  the  subject  might 
be  hronght  before.the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  After  soma 
fittle  delay,  the  Board  passed  a  resolution  granting  me  permission, 'on 
behalf  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  to  pursue  the  inves* 
tigation  under  certain  restrictions.  These  last,  indeed,  amounted  to 
nothing  less  than  a  requirement,  that  when  the  excavation  should  have 
been  effected,  it  should  be  all  covered  up  again,  to  admit  of  the  garden 
bong  planted  afresh. 

Alone,  at  a  distance,  I  could  have  done  nothing,  but  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  Leominster  and  its  neighbour- 
bood  in  a  vray  which  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  as  relates 
to  aiclueological  pursuits.  A  committee  was  formed,  including  persons 
of  various  callings  and  denominations,  who  have  worked  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  zeal,  taking  in  turn,  in  all  weathers,  to  inspect  the  opera« 
txms  of  the  workmen  employed,  and  which  have  finally  issued  in  laying 
bare  the  most  important  parts  of  the  foundations  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  church.  Besides  Mr.  Ghimble,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
my  tiianks,  and  those  of  antiquarians  in  general,  are  deeply  due  to  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Taylor,  Captain  Turner,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  and 
Messrs.  Watling,  Uoyd,  and  Gilkes.  To  Mr.  H.  Newman  we  are  still 
farther  indebted  for  the  ground-plan^  which  adorns  the  present  number. 
Daring  these  operations,  at  their  request,  I  visited  Leominster,  and 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  ancient  church  and  the  recent  discoveries. 
An  this  time  the  fear  hung  over  our  heads  that  what  we  had  so  recently 
explored  must  be  again  concealed,  but  I  am  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  add 
that  tins  fear  has  been  at  last  removed.  The  interest  felt  in  these  dis- 
coveries was  by  no  means  confined  to  Leominster  itself.  Several  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy  took  an  active  share  in  the  discoveries,  and  a 
memorial  to  the  Guardians,  praying  that  the  excavations  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  uncovered,  received,  besides  the  signatures  of  the 
Mayor  and  several  of  the  Town  Council  of  Leominster,  those  of  the 

^  [We  an  faidebted  to  Mr.  Freeman,  and  to  the  editor  of  the  Arehttological 
Jmarmal,  for  the  ue  of  the  wood-block  of  this  groond-plan.  For  the  engraving  of 
the  cKterior  Tiew  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Mason,  the  publisher  of  the  Arehaologia 
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BUiiop  of  the  diocese  (Dr.  Hampden),  of  Lord  Bategaan,  th^  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  of  Lord  Rodney*  and  other  inflneatial  persons 
in  the  county.  Addresses  to  the  same  effect  were  also  forwarded  by 
the  Archaological  Institute,  the  Cambrian  Archieological  Association, 
and  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society.  All  lovers  of  antiquity  wfll 
rejoice  to  hear  that  the  result  has  been  that  the  Guardians,  in  a  libersl 
and  enlightened  spirit,  which  does  them  the  greatest  honour,  have 
passed  a  resolution,  by  the  terms  of  which  these  most  valuable  remains 
will  be  permanently  preserved  for  the  purposes  of  antiquarian  study. 

I  must  now  proceed  to  describe  the  actual  results  of  our  inveatiga- 
tion.  To  make  these  intelligible,  I  mualt  give  some  brief  general 
notice  of  the  existing  church,  referring  for  a  detailed  description  to  the 
pages  of  the  Arehaologia  CanUfreneU. 

The  existing  church  consists  of  the  nave  of  a  Nonnan  building, 
whose  south  aisle  has  given  way  to  a  large  structure  of  Early  Exiglish 
and  Decorated  date,  which  extends  to  the  southward  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, and  which,  from  its  size,  distinctness,  and  general  treatment,  may 
be  best  considered  as  a  second  church.  The  only  remaining  tower 
atands  engaged  at  the  west  end  of  the  Norman  nave  ;  it  is  a  Perpendi- 
cular substitute  for  a  previous  or  contemplated  Norman  one.  In  addi- 
jtion  to  the  ii  priori  probability  that  the  Norman  portion  was  merdy  the 
western  limb  of  a  cross  church,  positive  evidence  to  that  ^ect  was 
found  in  the  existence  of  what  was  evidently  the  south-western  pier  of 
the  central  tower,  though  now  serving  as  a  buttress,  and  in  that  of  a 
amall  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  the  transept,  with  an  adjoining 
pilaster,  marking  its  extent  to  the  south.  The  expressions  of  Leland's, 
quoted  above,^  seemed  also  to  refer  to  the  building  of  which  these  were 
fragments,  and  further  led  to  the  belief  that  the  original  short  Nonnan 
presbytery  would  be  found  not  to  have  been  subjected  to  later  ex- 
tension. 

These  conjectures  have  all  been  confirmed  by  the  recent  excavatioiis. 
The  whole  of  the  south  transept  and  of  the  presbytery  has  been  traced 
out,  and  the  surrounding  aisle  and  chapels  of  the  latter,  as  fsr  as  their 
foundations  exist.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  north 
transept  has  not  yet  been  touched,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
impracticable  to  extend  the  excavations  to  that  portion  of  the  building. 

The  shape  of  the  church  must  have  been  somewhat  irregular,  the 
four  limbs  not  being  of  the  same  width ;  and  more  than  thb,  the  choir 
and  presb3rtery,  which  are  narrower  than  the  nave,  are  put  on  aske^r, 
their  centres  not  coinciding.  I  had  once  thought  that  the  central  tower 
was  actually  narrower  from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to  south,  aa 
at  Bath  Abbey  and  Leonard  Stanley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  had  not 
merely  the  transept  arches  narrower,  as  at  Malmesbury  and  elsewhere. 
But,  on  fieurther  examination,  I  find  the  state  of  the  case  rather  to  have 
been  as  follows. 

The  evidence  existing  previous  to  the  excavation  supplied  us  witH 
the  fJEict  that  a  south  transept  existed,  and  that  the  western  and  south< 


>  By  '*  the  Charch  of  the  Priory,"  Leland  evidentlT  means  the  ehoir  and  its 
adjuncts — the  monastic  portion ;  by  the  **  paroch  charch,*'  the  nave — the  property 
of  the  parish. 
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arches  of  the  central  tower  had  rectangular  piers  of  several  orders.  We 
DOW  find  that  the  inner  wall  of  the  presbytery  only  ranges  with  the  inner 
member  of  the  south-western  pier,  so  tJiat  we  must  suppose  that  the 
eastern  arch  of  the  lantern  sprang  from  corbels.  There  must  therefore, 
from  this  source  alone,  have  arisen  a  considerable  amount  of  singularity, 
not  to  say  awkwardness,  in  the  treatment  of  the  tower  both  within  and 
withoat.  It  differs,  for  instance,  from  the  case  of  8.  Bartholomew's  in 
I/)Qdon,  where  the  eastern  and  western  arches  spring  from  corbels, 
while  the  narrower  ones  to  the  north  and  south  have  piers,  for  there  the 
nave  and  presbytery  are  of  the  same  width,  and  the  arches  answering 
to  each  other  are  similar.  Here,  at  Leominster,  the  eastern  and 
western  arches  must  have  been  most  conspicuously  dissimilar.  But,  be- 
tides this,  as  the  space  below  the  central  tower-— forming  of  course  the 
choir — and  the  eastern  limb— forming  the  presbytery — were  botii  nar- 
rower than  the  nave,  and  as  the  southern  walls  of  the  two  are  nearly  in 
a  line,  it  follows  that  a  still  greater  difference  must  have  existed  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  western  arch  of  the  lantern  must  have  stood  quite  on 
one  side  as  regards  the  nave.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  as  this  arch 
was  completely  destroyed  (and  not,  as  usual,  merely  filled  up)  at  the 
dissolution,  we  have  only  conjectural  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  northern  arch  of  the  tower 
could  never  have  had  the  usual  abutment  to  the  west. 

If  any  one  should  infer  from  all  this  that  no  central  tower  ever 
existed,  I  ought  in  fairness  to  help  him  to  the  fact  that  no  foundation 
oonld  be  discovered  running  north  and  south  at  the  point  where  the 
eastern  arch  would  have  sprang,  and  to  remind  him  of  the  instance  of 
8.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  where  the  nave  and  two  transepts  have  three 
arches,  exactly  like  those  of  a  lantern,  but  where  the  fourth  arch  to  the 
east  is  wanting,  and  apparently  can  never  have  existed.  But  I  have  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Penson  for  the  statement  that  con- 
structive necessity  does  not  absolutely  require  such  foundations,^  and 
that  instances  occur  both  ways.  And,  from  the  general  analogy  of 
Norman  buildings,  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  cruciform  church  in  that 
•tyle  not  designed  for  a  central  tower.  Probably  the  Priory  Church — 
"  the  small  thing"  of  Leland — ^was  commenced  on  a  small  scale,  which 
was  exchanged  for  a  larger  daring  the  process  of  building,  to  which  ex- 
tension we  owe  the  increased  size  of  the  nave  and  the  second  tower  at 
the  west  end.     For  this  suggestion  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Basil  Jones. 

This  "Priory  Church'*  must  have  been  indeed  *' a  small  thing,"  as 
the  ground- plan  will  show,  yet  its  design  was  in  some  respects  an 
ambitious  one,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  space  under  the  tower, 
forming  the  choir,  must  have  been  unusually  confined,  while  the  pres- 
bytery, or  eastern  limb,  is  itself  so  short  that  the  stalls  can  hardly  have 
ran  east  of  the  tower.  This  may  be  perhaps  explained  by  remembering 
that  Leominster  was  not  an  independent  priory,  but  merely  a  cell  to 
Reading,  and  consequently  the  number  of  monks  present  at  any  one 

'  No  toch  existed  nuder  the  eastern  towers  of  Llandaff,  whose  existence,  or  at 
leMt  intentioD,  I  thiok  I  have  demonstrated.  I  may  add,  whatever  valoe  may 
attach  to  tiie  testimony,  that  an  ancient  seal  of  Llandaff  in  the  thirteenth  century 
exhibiti  a  chnrch  with  four  towers.    {Uandaff'  Cathedral^  p.  66  ) 
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time  would  probably  always  be  small.  As  the  high  altar  doubtless  stood 
on  the  chord  of  the  apse»  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eastern  limb,  as  well 
as  the  space  under  the  tower»  were  of  very  confined  dimensions.  Yet 
this  little  presbytery  had  adjuncts  of  greater  comparative  extent  than 
those  of  S.  George  de  Bocherville  or  tiie  Abbaye  aux  Dames.  I  have 
incidentally  mentioned  that  it  had  an  apse ;  but  more  than  this,  the  apse 
was  surrounded  by  an  aisle,  like  the  Conqueror's  Chapel  and  S.  Bartho* 
lomew's  Priory ;  and  yet  again,  the  aisle  had  diverging  chapels,  like 
Westminster  or  Tewkesbury.  Very  great  difficulty  was  found  in  the 
excavation  of  this  portion,  and  very  many  conjectures  were  offered 
during  its  progress  ;  the  final  result  lias  been  the  discovery  of  a  most 
important  example  of  a  Norman  apse,  with  a  circumambient  aisle  and 
radiating  chapels.  The  foundations  have  been  discovered  of  an  aisle 
running  round  the  presbytery,  with  apses  diverging  to  the  north-east 
and  south-east,  and,  finally,  a  projecting  chapel  has  been  discovered  at 
the  extreme  east  end,  which  has  not  been  excavated  all  round,  because 
the  foundations  of  its  eastern  portion  have  been  wholly  removed.  From 
the  length  of  this  chapel,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  is  a  later 
addition,  but  if  so,  it  most  probably  supplanted  a  mere  apse  at  the 
extreme  end,  like  the  other  two.  The  discovery  of  these  chapels  has 
been  made  since  my  last  visit  to  Leominster. 

The  best  preserved  portion  is  to  be  found  in  the  south  aisle,  where 
the  foundations  rise  so  high  that  part  of  the  plinth  of  the  external 
basement  exists.  The  outer  walls  of  the  aisle  have  a  double  range  of 
flat  pilasters — a  marked  characteristic  of  the  church  throughout — the 
inner  ones  acting  as  vaulting  shafts,  the  external  of  course  as  buttresses. 
We  could  not  make  out  the  form  of  the  piers,  except  that  there  seemed 
signs  of  projections  towards  the  aisle  matching  those  in  its  own  walla. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  aisles  were  vaulted,  and  oonse* 
quently  the  triforium  differently  treated  from  that  of  the  nave.  The 
basement  on  which  the  arcades  stood  exists  for  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  south  side,  and  we  could  make  out  the  height  of  the  pavement^ 
portions  of  whose  tiling  remained  t»  nVti,  which  I  wish  Mr.  Franks,  or 
some  other  person  competent  in  that  branch,  could  find  time  to  proceed 
to  Leominster  and  examine. 

The  south  transept  has  been  entirely  exhumed.  It  had  no  eastern 
aisle,  but  one  of  the  eastern  apses  so  usually  found  in  that  position.  A 
Decorated  sepulchral  arch  at  its  extreme  south  end  was  found  to  be  of 
remarkable  height,  and  exhibited  clear  signs  of  mediaeval  whitewash. 
A  Norman  string  above  it,  evidently  in  situ,  which  existed  at  the  visit 
of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  had  been  destroyed  before 
the  excavations  commenced — so  easily  may  important  evidence  on  such 
points  be  lost.  Whether  the  transepts  had  western  aisles  is  still 
uncertain  ;  the  fact  that  the  eastern  bay  of  the  north  aisle  was  destroyed 
with  them  looks  as  if  they  had  ;  there  are  also  some  signs  of  jambs  at 
the  east  end  of  the  great  southern  addition,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  they  are  those  of  an  original  arcade,  or  of  mere  doorways 
between  that  addition  and  the  south  transept. 

The  whole  of  the  foundations  discovered  seem,  with  the  exception  of 
the  extreme  eastern  chapel,  to  be  of  the  untouched  Norman  work,  so  that 
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wi  later  alteratioiis  must  have  been  entirely  confined  to  ioeertions  in  the 
sapentiuctare.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  general  effect  of  the  building, 
which,  with  the  varied  grouping  of  the  two  towers  and  of  the  namerous 
apses,  mast  have  been  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  its  kind.  The 
choir  and  presbytery  especially,  as  an  example  of  a  very  complicated 
arrangement  on  a  very  small  scale,  seem  particularly  valuable. 

Hie  work  is  not  yet  so  complete  but  that  fresh  discoveries  may  be 
expected,  and,  as  I  before  said,  some  very  important  points  have  been 
made  out  since  my  last  visit.  I  trust  I  may  some  day  see  Leominster 
sgsin ;  in  any  case,  should  I  either  see  or  hear  anything  else  worthy  of 
note  respecting  the  church,  I  will  not  fail  to  communicate  it. 

EnwABu  A.  Fbbbman. 

OsiUtBub,  Dtareley,  March  16,  1853. 
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Those  who  have  travelled  by  rail  between  London  and  Oxford,  have 
probably  noticed  a  considerable  pile  of  coUegiate-looking  buildings, 
belon^ng  to  this  institution,  planted  on  the  crest  of  some  elevated 
table-land  on  the  Oxfordshire  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the 
Abingdon-road  Station.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion, the  first  impression  is  certainly  not  happy,  owing  probably  to  the 
somewhat  monotonous  lines  of  roof,  unbroken  by  any  noticeable  lantern 
or  tonrelle,  an  essential  feature  in  architectural  grouping  of  any  magni- 
tude. On  a  nearer  approach,  we  find  the  College  to  consist  of  a 
chapel  and  cloister,  hall,  practising  school,  an  attached  residence  for 
the  principal^  somewhat  extensive  domestic  offices,  spacious  school  and 
lectore-roomsy  with  long  ranges  of  dormitories  above  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  about  130  students, — ^requirements  which  doubtless  would 
have  been  moulded  by  an  architect  of  the  middle  ages  into  the  form  of 
ft  qoadrangle,  of  which  the  chapel,  hall,  and  practising  school  would 
have  formed  prominent  yet  component  parts.  Not  so,  however,  the 
present  architect,  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  who  has  drawn  out  a  long  range  of 
boildings  facing  southwards,  comprising  the  residence  of  the  principal 
ftt  the  west  end,  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  hall,  and  beyond  it  again 
the  great  school-room,  the  two  latter  having  dormitories  above.  In 
addition,  we  find  two  wings  returned  at  right  angles  behind,  the  western 
containing  domestic  ofiices ;  the  eastern,  lecture-rooms,  each  with  dor- 
mitories above.  The  chapel,  with  the  exception  of  a  cloister,  is  de- 
tached ;  it  stands  to  the  south-east  of  the  other  buildings,  and,  from 
^t»  pomtion,  is  painfully  suggestive  of  being  an  after-thought.  The 
practising  school,  built  after  the  type  of  an  ordinary  national  school, 
Itt  no  further  apparent  connection  with  the  institution  than  the  fact 
of  standing  within  the  boundary  of  the  College  grounds. 

Accepting,  however,  Mr.  Clarke's  ground-plan  under  the  above  pro- 
test, we  find  many  redeeming  points.     There  is  an  air  of  reality  and 
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solidity  of  conatruction  throaghoot,  combined  with  a  certain  amottnt  of 
originality  of  treatment  which  disposes  us  to  relax  the  frowns  which 
were  gathering  on  our  brow.  The  style  adopted  is  Middle-Pointed,  in 
which  the  distinction  between  the  domestic  and  ecdesiasticsl  portions 
is  well  maintained.  The  material  employed  externally  is  hewn  ashlar» 
from  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bath,  witii  internal  detail  in  Caen  stooe. 
Of  the  latter  material  we  noticed  with  pleasure  a  sculpture  of  our  Lord 
blessing  children  in  the  alley  of  the  cloister  leading  to  the  chapel,  some 
good  detail  in  the  chapel  itself  (of  which  more  anon),  and  several  fire- 
places of  considerable  merit,  particularly  an  excellent  domestic  example 
in  the  principal's  drawing-room,  a  very  large  one  in  the  hall,  charged 
with  the  arms  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  See,  and  another  in  the 
first-class  lecture- room  with  the  Guardian  Angel. 

The  roofs  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel,  for  which  a 
greyish-tinted  slate  has  been  employed,  are  covered  in  with  red  tiles. 
The  hall,  lighted  by  three  deeply-recessed  windows  of  four  lights  each, 
glazed  with  Powell's  grisaille,  is  panelled  internally  with  oak,  breast 
high,  and  correctly  fitted.  A  flat  roof  is  necessitated  by  the  dormitories 
above,  the  long  ranges  of  whose  single-light  windows  pleasingly  remind 
us  of  S.  Augustine's,  Canterbury. 

A  covered  ambulatory  of  timber  in  the  rear  of  the  College,  affording 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  several  apartments,  and  also 
a  covered  walk  in  wet  weather,  deserves  commendation  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  reality  of  its  treatment. 

The  cloister  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the  College,  of  stone,  with  a 
good  open  timber  roof,  in  shape  somewhat  resembles  the  letter  T : — ^its 
openings  are  destitute  of  tracery*  and  filled  in  with  bold  wrought-iron 
stanchions ;  the  effect  was  good,  until  the  cutting  draughts  necessi- 
tated their  being  glazed ;  the  compartment  immediately  leading  to  the 
chapel  is  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  open  metal  gates  about  four  feet  in 
height. 

The  chapel,  a  parallelogram  nearly  fifty  feet  in  length,  though 
pleasing  enough  in  itself,  is  unworthy,  both  in  dignity  and  size,  of  the 
requirements  of  the  College.  The  external  arrangement  of  the  west 
end  comprises  two  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  trefoiled  with  a  foliated 
circle  in  the  head ;  between  them  is  a  bold  central  buttress,  carried  up 
into  the  base  of  a  single  bell  gable,  rather  insignificant  in  itself,  but 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  bold  metal  cross.  On  the  north 
side  are  three  windows,  and  on  the  south  four,  all  of  three  lights,  tre- 
foiled with  a  large  sexfoiled  circle  in  the  head,  being  reproductions  of 
an  ancient  example  of  some  merit  in  the  south  transept  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  S.  Peter,  Long  Wittenham.  The  sanctuary  is 
marked  externally  by  a  slight  elevation  in  the  easternmost  windows. 
The  treatment  of  the  east  end  we  must  protest  against.  It  is  a  usually 
recognized  fact,  that  side  windows  of  three  lights  demand  an  east 
window  of  five  lights  at  least.  In  the  present  instance  we  find  a  little 
three-light  window,  with  reticulated  tracery,  not  only  leaving  a  large 
space  of  blank  wall  on  each  side,  but  carried  down  so  low  that  the 
splay  of  its  cill  is  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  superaltar. 
Entering  from  the  north-west  by  the  cloister  through  a  pleasing  door- 
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««y,  with  ooatiBiioQi  moQldings  aad  bands  of  qiutrefoiled  citdes*  tre 
find  tbe  interior  ecMrrectly  arranged.    Thie  west  bay*  forming  the  anter 
chapel*  is  divided  from  the  choir,  which  is  stalled  and  occupies  the  tW9 
oortnd  bays*  by  a  bold  oaken  screen,  beyond  which  again  .is  the  sanc- 
toary,  rsMed  on  throe  steps.    The  loof  of  oak  is  uniform  throoghgul, 
its  main  feature  being  a  series  of  stoat  curved  braces,  set  very  near 
together,  each  fbrming  a  semicircle  under  its  collar.    The  eastern  part 
B^ht  with  great  advantage  be  underboarded  and  decorated  with  colour* 
Minton's  tiles  are  used  throughout  for  the  pavement,  the  pattern 
adc^ted  for  the  sanctuary  being  somewhat  richer  than  thiU  in  the 
dmu- ;  on  the  foot-pace  of  the  altar  the  Bvangelistio  symbols  are  intro- 
duced <m  a  bright  blue  ground.    The  altar  itself,  of  carved  oak,  has 
only  its  mensa  and  snpekaltar  covered,  the  wall  behmd  being  boarded 
and  decorated  with  colour  and  gold  (the  latter  predominating)  on  a 
gnmad  of  emerald  green.    Above  the  superaltar  is  a  series  of  quatre- 
foils,  eadi  displaying  the  sacred  monogram ;  below,  a  good  floriated 
cross*  surrounded  by  a  powdering  of  ocmventionally-sbaped  flowera. 
On  tiie  south  side  oi  the  sanctuary  is  a  piacina»  and  some  well-con* 
ceived  sedilia  under  a  bold  oinqfoiled  arch, — apparently  an  adaptation 
of  tbe  FVsville  Tomb  at  Little  Shelfnrd,  Cambridgeshire.    The  eastern 
•edfle  ia  on  a  higher  level  than  the  other  two,  and  separated  from  them 
by  a  stone  elbow.    The  dQ  of  the  north-east  window  is  bracketed  into 
acredenoe,  eastward  of  which  is  an  aumbrie  in  the  thickness  of  the 
vsH.  fitt)ed  with  an  oak  door  and  scroll  hinges,    Aplain  pulpit  of  stone 
is  also  on  this  side,  on  a  level  with  tbe  upper  step.    In  so  small  a  chapel 
termoBs  might  easily  have  been  preached  from  tbe  stalls,  and  thus 
la  appearance  of  overcrowding  in  this  part  of  the  chapel  have  been 
avoided. 

Tbe  whole  of  the  stall- woric  of  solid  oak  is  highly  creditable,  both  la 
tnangement  and  execution*  The  easternmost  stall  on  the  south  side« 
appn^pnated  to  the  use  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  has  a  high  and 
clabonile  oaken  canopy  2  the  other  stalls,  without  canopies,  are  grouped 
into  three  divisiODSv  of  which  the  western,  for  the  College  dignitaries^ 
ue  letnmed  against  the  roodscreen,  three  on  each  side  of  the  holy 
doon.  The  central  division  of  stalls,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
choir,  differ  sligfaUy  in  detail  from  the  rest,  but  all  are  furnished  with 
•BbscJlse  and  traceried  desks  in  front.  The  Litany  is  sung  from  a  low 
atool,  correctly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  at  the  foot  of  thesano* 
toaiy  steps.  'Ihe  Lessons  are  temporarily  (till  a  lettem  can  be  pro- 
cared)  read  from  die  stalls.  The  roodscreen,  forming  a  kind  of  canopy 
to  the  staDa  returned  agunst  it,  has  some  good  and  simple  geometric 
tmoay,  and  is  furnished  with  metal  gates  of  good  design,  adapted  from 
the  well-known  examine  in  Chichester  Cathedral  (figured  in  the  Bmider 
for  1853,  voL  x.  p.  216) ;  they  are  painted  in  chocolate  colour  and 
gold, — an  unusual,  but  apparently  foyourite  combination  with  Mr. 
parke.  As  yet  but  one  window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass ;  it 
11  the  south  window  of  the  antechapel,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  architect. 
Each  of  the  three  lights  contains  one  medallion  subject  on  a  diapered 
ground. 

We  know  of  few  things  more  gratifying  than  to  be  present  at  the 
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edebration  of  Divine  Service  in  this  chapel.  Not  only  is  the  marked 
devotional  behaviour  of  the  stadenta  highly  edifying  in  itself,  bat  the 
fall  choral  service,  at  present  rendered  entirely  by  men's  voices  in  four 
parts — the  tenor  takiog  the  melody — struck  us  as  peculiarly  solemn. 
•For  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  happen  to  visit  the 
neighbourhood,  we  may  add  that  Divine  Service,^  which  is  alwayi 
chcffal,  is  celebrated  (m  week-days, — matins,  8.45  a.m. ;  evensong,  9 
p.m. ;— on  Sundays  and  holy  days  :  matins,  7  a.m. ;  Litany  and  Holy 
Communion,  1 1  a.m. ;  evensong.  4  p.m.  llie  Holy  Eucharist  is  cele- 
brated every  alternate  Sunday  and  on  all  festivals  during  term-time. 

Whatever  remarks  of  an  unfavourable  tendency  we  may  have  been 
compelled  to  make  touching  some  portions  of  the  College  architec- 
tunJly,  yet,  viewed  ais  a  whole,  we  find  abundant  cause  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  Not  only  is  the  establishment  of  this  new  College 
in  itself  a  cheering  Ecclesiological  fact,  but  the  known  ability  and  nn- 
tirittg  zeal  of  the  energetic  Priest  at  its  head,  afibrd  every  reason  to 
trust  that  good  seed  Is  being  sown  which  will  bear  fruit  for  generstions 
to  come,  and  bind  the  hearts  of  many  humble  sons  of  the  Church  of 
England  more  closely  to  the  bosom  of  their  Holy  Mother. 

One  additional  word  in  conclusion.  Notwithstanding  the  diocese  ss 
a  whole,  and  the  individuals  who  have  chiefly  aided  in  this  good  work, 
have  exerted  themselves,  we  are  well  assured,  to  the  utmost  of  tiieir 
ability,  some  time  will  probably  yet  elapse  ere  the  liabilitiea  consequent 
upon  so  large  an  undertaking  are  fully  discharged.  We  were  not  sur- 
prised  therdFore  to  find  that,  costiy  and  substantial  as  is  the  fisibric  (we 
8pc«k  especially  of  the  chapel),  still  it  is  wanting  in  the  accessories 
which  gtve  the  final  grace  and  charm  to  the  House  of  God.  A  wt 
space  of  window  and  of  wall  undecked  with  colour  throws  a  glare  chilly 
and  pitiless  upon  a  comparatively  unfurnished  intoior.  No  lettern 
graces  the  floor,  no  candlesticks  the  sanctuary  or  altar.  No  corona' 
illumines  the  choir.  Surely  it  will  not  be  in  vain  that  the  many  who 
read  these  pages  are  moved  to  ofier  their  gifts  towards  a  chapel  where 
the  services  are  so  constant,  so  prinkitive,  and  so  catholic.  Something 
indeed  has  been  begun  in  the  gift  of  a  memorial  window  by  the  archi- 
tect, and  by  the  offertories  of  the  College  itself,  but  wealthier  bene- 
factors and  laiger  donations  will  be  needed  than  can  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  CoUege  of  "  poor  scholars,"  before  it  is  duly  inspired 
with  the  warm  glow  of  the  Church's  symbolism. 

'  An  oocssioDal  hiatns  may  possibly  have  been  obsared  hi  some  of  the  abofc 
daring  the  past  spring,  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  having  been  bat  one  priest  within 
the  CoUege  since  Christmas.    For  the  fatore  it  will  be  remedied. 

'  Three  wooden  hoops  with  candles,  suspended  fay  cord  from  the  roof,  at  present 
light  the  choir  for  Evensong. 
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SEQUBNTI^  INEDITiE.— IL 

VII. — Db  Etkrma  Sapibntia.' 

La  us  Deo  Patii  Filioqne  eompari  in  unitate  Spirkiis  Parscliti. 

Uiis  Deo  OnmipoteDti  qui  in  Sapientia  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  cretrit  et 

gobernat  omnia, 
lias  dbi.  Antique  Dierom,  qui  cum  dulcitumo  Jesu  Filio  tno  et  Spirito  regnaa, 

Panclite : 
CDJai  imperiom  nne  fine  permanet  in  secula  seculorum, 

VIIL— Db  Corona  Spimka. 
Ew  eodem  MitsaU, 

Speciali  ^loiift,  Lotrix  nottri  crimiais, 

Conctia  m  memon&,  Yictrix  Orci  liminis, 

Clirati  ait  martyrium :  SublcTana  »«riiiin : 

Dnlcia  recordation 

Qualia  amicsatio  Florum  floa  egreditur 

Fait  illnd  omnium.  SpinA  quA  floa  IcdituTt 

In  talutia  gaudium. 

Homo,  penaa  auaviter,  Hanc  ut  Cmce  Dominua 

Pro  te  uhriatns  graviter  Tactu  sanat,  non  minna 

Fauna  est  luspendium.  Sibi  fit  pncconinm. 

ClaTi,  crux,  et  lancea, 

Fet,  anindo,  spongia.  Lex  hanc  tjpat  Moysi, 

Sint  in  rian  mentium.  Sertii  Maon  Yiay 

Saiil  cingena  filium.^ 

Phis  corona  spinea,  Hac  diviuae  gratise 

Robens  et  aanguinea,  Supplicamns  facie 

Sacrum  plectens  cranium ;  rrui  det  coelestium. 

IX.— In  Dib  Sancto  Paschjb. 
M  Mi$9ali  Ambianemi,^ 

Virginali  thalauK)  Dat  aalutem  langnidis ; 

Dnm  processit  Fitius,  Dat  pacem  et  ^andia; 

Unde  nos  redimeret  Quorum  ad  intentnm 

Non  habebat  melius  Patebant  susptria. 

Lege  occnltaTerity  Vagit  Infans  arctus  in  cunabulo ; 

Atque  vaticinia :  Parro  lactis  satiatus  pabtdo. 

Tandem  patefecerit  Super  astra  regnat  in  ccelestibus 

Volens  erangelia.  Qui  dat  eacam  bestiis  et  avibus. 

*Tiui  IS  taken  from  a  fine  MS.  Missal,  lent  ns  by  the  Ber.  J.  H.  Horner,  and 
bttnag  this  cnriooa  epigraph :  *'  Anno  Dom.  mccccxlvi.  die  nltimo  ejnsdem 
ttni  eompletnm  et  perfectom  est  hoc  missale  in  scriptnra,  in  iUaminittarar  et  in 
ugitum:  per  maans  Leonii  Johaanis  Presbyteri  in  Dotinche  possessoris  cjasdem 
miwiKi^mno  ^tatia  snss  fere  vicesiino  nono :  oelebrantis  missam  ex  eodem  missali 
P^na  jdBe  seqacnti  a  oomplettone,  scilicet  in  die  Circamdsione  Dom.  Anno  Qua- 
^'■S'noBO  Septimo.  Deo  gratias.*'  We  should  be  very  glad  if  any  of  our  readtrs 
coqU  ioform  us  what  place  this  "  Dotinche"  is.  From  the  calendar,  it  U  clearly 
conaeeted  both  with  the  ehnrchea  of  Utrecht  and  Cologne. 

'  See  1  Sam.  niH. 

'  Has  Amiens  mtsaal  (1523)  is  in  the  public  library  at  Toumay. 
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Mundus  intrat  in  lavacrum ;  dettraiit 

nmulacrnm; 
Per  aquam  et  Spiritum  ngnat  fidem 

gentium. 
Planum  iter  et  apertum 
Tendens,  vadit  in  deiertum ; 
ilic  tentatur  ne  tentemur, 
Sed  a  malo  tiberemur. 
Qiioicunqne  terra  parturit 
Fona,  Panis,  sitit^  esurit; 
Non  corporis  edulibus, 
Sed  lalutia  fidelibus. 
Traditus  a  diicipulo, 
Capi,  ligari  vinculo. 
Nee  flagellari  renuit. 
Quod  mori  sponte  voluit. 
Chriiti  Retorgentis, 


Ad  ccelot  aacendentisy 

Pia  eoniolatio 

Fit  nostra  redemption 

Sains  et  proteotio, 

Paz  et  repantio. 

Per  fraudis  osculum* 

£t  fellis  poculum, 

Redemit  s^culum. 

Nos^  ergo  sedulum 

Canamus  modulum, 

Sed  non  ad  ocolum. 

Sequens  historia 

Narrat  haec  omnia* 

Per  Evangelia. 

Noseigo  .  •  ;  •  • 

Dantes  tripudia 

Psallamus  eya.    Alldoia.    Amen. 


X. — ^In  DOMIMIOA.  INFRA  OCTAVAM  S.  HONORATT,  D.  XVI.  MaI. 

Eg  eodem  MissaU, 


O  felices  et  beati 

Qqi  prsBclara  Deo  grati 

Coqressoris  Honorati 

Colunt  gesta.' 
Cedat  dies,  cedant  horse 
Tanti  Patris  in  bonore, 
Neoue  cess^  laus  ab  ore 

Vozque  festa. 

O  beatus  ille  Thronus 

In  qufi  aedet  l|ic  Patronus ; 

Justus  judex,  pastor  bonus. 

Forma  gregis. 
Gregi  formam  ezhibuit, 
Dum,  implendo  quod  docuit, 
In  se  schpturam  ostendit 

Libri  B«^ia. 


Ut  prBclaris  clanis  notis 
Esset  mundo,  cujus  d|>tis 
Erat  Ttta  sacerdoUs 

Apud  Deum. 
Visa  fuit  ad  altare 
Munus  sacnim  oonsecrare 
Dei  manum,  et  micare 

Super  eum. 

Et  ▼i^entem  et  post  fatum 
Insignavit  Honoratum 
Ope  crebr&  sanitatum 

Vis  superna. 
Pie  Pater,  Pastor  bone, 
Vitam  nostram  sic  dispone 
Ut  fruamur  visione 

Sempitem& 

Cum  electis.    Amen. 


XI. — In  Natali  Unius  EvAvomhiBTM* 
E  OrtuUiali  SaritinirieHri 


■V    . 


3 


1.  Lausde-vo- 
r  2.  Qui  E-Ton 


-  ta  men-te,     Cho-ro  oon^i-nen-te,  Chris-to  sit  cum  glo-ri  -  ft. 
•ge  -  JS^-iM     Ve  -  ri  dogma-tis-tas      {n..8ig  «•  ni  *  vit  gra-ti  -  ft' 


E^^ 


:i|=1: 


3cr 


3.  Qaique  sa  -  o   mo  -  re    Ln*cem  ex  fnl-  go  -  re       Bat  per  or-bis  eH  -ma-ta: 

4.  Ta^es  dam  e  -  le  -  git   Perqnos  fam  sab-e  -  git       Htt-rc-ses  et  schiama>ta. 

I  Liber,  fum,  '  Ijbm,fBttm, 

'  We  have  copied  this  sequence  from  the  vmy  rare  edition  of  the  Sarum 
Gradual,  by  Francis  Byrokmsn,  London,  1528.  We  giTC  it  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  ballad  character,  both  of  music  and  words,  which  so  thoronghlx 
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^g=^    ^   »   ■     T'-ir-'    ■..    wpi 


feE 


-•■•- 


a^^ 


5.  Hu,(bL8  bi-  ni'  fon-tes)  Val  -  lea  at-^iue  montes      Ir-ri  -  gan  -  tar    flu-mi -ne : 

6.  Or  -  ti*  Pa-ra  -  di  -  so  Mun-duin  in-di  -  vi  -  so      li-lus-  tran-tea      fa-mi-ne. 


:$: 


:^=^=z=^      ■    ■■     ,-1: 


7.  n-lofl  per  bis    bi  -  na      Vi  -  si  -  o    di  -  vi .  na     Sig-uat  a  -  ni-ma-li  -  a, 

8,  A  qoibufidam  vi  -  sa     Formis  torn*  di  -  vl  -  sa    Qes-tu  sed    e^qoa-li    a. 


9.  PeoDM  de-oo •  ra  -  ta,    Ter-ria  e  - le  -  va « ta.    Cum  ro  -  tis    e  -  od  •  U  -  a : 
10.  Fa  -  d  -  e    se  -  re  •  ni,      O  -  cu-  lo-nim  ple-na,  Ver  -  bi  De  -  i    nan-ti  -  a. 


11.  In  his  poa^sont  oer-ni     An.nu-li  *  qaa-ter-ni     Qui  -  bus    ar  -  ca    ve-hi  -  tur : 

12.  Qoonmi  dog-ma  sanum    Per  Sa-ma-ri  -  tanum  Cir-cum  qtia-que  se-ri  -  tur. 


13.  Ta  -  li  qua-si  plaustro     Ma  -  li  -  er  ab  austro      Sa-lo-monem  ad  -  i  -  it : 

14.  In  baccea  quadii  -  g&     Ag-nua  est  au  -  ri-g&     Qui  pro  no-bis  ob  -  i  -  it. 

lo.    Is.  tis  in  bis  bi  •  nis     Caput  est  et  fi  -  nis  Christns  complens  oro   -  ni  -  a. 
16.  Horumdo-camen-tiB,    Horum  iostrumen-tis  Florens  stat  £c  -  cle  -  si  -  a. 


17.  Ho-ram  nos  pre-ca-ta    Mor-Us   a   re  -  a  -  tu     Sol- vat  Christi  sra-ti  - 

18.  Ho-ram  at  ooc-tri-na    Ver-bb  nos  di  -  vi  -  na     Du-cat  ad    cce-les  -  U  - 


itHDps  manj  of  the  sequences,  and  which  requires  to  be  more  thoroughly  de- 
veloped. Notice,  more  especially,  the  third  and  fourth  lines.  A  still  more  remark- 
iUc  example  ia  given  by  the  M^n^nct  melody  of  Jeiu  duieit  memoria  in  the  same 
book,  whidk  ia  simply  a  collection  of  Sootch  airs.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
tkt  some  of  the  sweetest  Scotch  melodies  were  originally  attached  to  sequences  in 
the  Aberdeen  Missal,— e.  g.,  John  Anderton,  my  Jo,  John,  and  Could  Kail  in 
Abtrdeem.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  some  of  the  best  of  these  airs  are  dis- 
fignred  by  the  most  indecent  words.  This  was  a  device  of  the  followers  of  John 
Kaoz,  for  the  parpose  of  bringing  ecclesiastical  melodies  into  contempt. 

*  liie  book  has  :  His  bia  bini  fontes  vaUes  atque  montes  irrigantes  flamine. 

'  That  is :  Aa  the  river  of  Paradise  waa  thence  parted  and  became  into  four 
heids,  while  the  wvter  of  all  waa  one  and  the  same,  so  these  four,  though  to  be 
distingQisfaed  from  each  other,  preach  the  mdivummfamen  of  the  One  Faith* 

'  The  poetv  in  turn  divisa,  would  distinguish  between  the  tetramorphs  of 
Esekiel,  and  the  Four  Living  Creatures  of  S.  John.  The  terrU  elevata,  evm 
roti$  emmiia  ia  the  cum  thtarentur  onimaHa  de  terrd,  eUvabantur  Hmul  et  rotm 
of  Eaekia. 

*  Rapert  of  Dents  is  the  best  oonunentator.  (De  Trinitat.  et  Oper.  ijus,  in 
Eiod.  lib  iv.  cap.  5.)  '*  Et  quatnor,  inquit,  drculos  aureos,  quos  pones  per 
qoatoor  arcse  angelos  [Ug.  angulos]  quia  ndelioet  in  eo  per  quatuor  mundi  partes 
fides  Incaroationis  Christi  proculdubio  S.  Evangelii  Ubris'prtedicatur.'*  The  j^er 
StmtrUamm  we  confess  ounelves  unable  to  explidn. 
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THE  ECCLESIOLOGY  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

[Wb  have  much  pleasare  in  publishing  the  following  interesting  letter, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architectaral 
Society  — En.] 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architecturai  Society, 

Portugal  Gove,  near  S.  John's,  Newfoundland, 

Jan.  13th,  1853. 

SiB« — It  is  now  more  than  four  years  and  a  half  ago  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  Oxford,  I  offered  to  resign  my  office  of 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  (for  Wilt- 
shire), but  my  resignation  was  met  with  a  request  on  the  part  of  the 
then  Committee  that  I  would  continue  to  hold  the  same  office  in  the 
Colonies.  I  could  not  refuse  the  honour  of  being  the  first-appointed 
Colonial  Secretary  of  a  Society  which  I  hsd  always  wished  to  serve  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  and  consequently  acceded  to  the  request.  Yet 
I  feel  to  my  shame  that  my  post  has  been  too  much  of  a  sinecure  (i.  e., 
as  regards  the  Society),  and  I  must  do  and  say  something  to  retrieve 
my  character, — although,  as  to  doing,  I  will  give  myself  so  much  credit 
as  to  say  that  I  think  that  I  have  done  something  in  trying  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  a 
working  with  that  Society  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  member.  But, 
to  proceed  with  my  report,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  present 
state  and  future  prospects  of  church-building  in  the  Diocese  of  New- 
foundland. 

1.  As  to  its  present  state. — ^Here  you  must  first  know  that  we  are  in 
some  respects  perhaps  even  two  centuries  or  so  behind  the  mother 
country, — ^in  all  respects,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Fashions  are 
palmed  off  on  the  credulous  fashion-hunters  here  as  new  which  really 
are  stale  enough  in  England.  Church-building  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ;  the  revival,  which  began  with  you  in  1 839,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  begun  here,  although  there  have  certainly  been  more  inquiries 
what  Gk>thic  architecture  is  within  the  last  two  years  than  ever  there 
were  before  in  Newfoundland.  You  wooder  perhaps  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  Newfoundland  can  boast  of  our  noblest  colonial  cathe* 
dral.  But  this  is  the  doing  of  our  noble-hearted  Bishop  alone.  Tlie 
building  is  quite  unappreciated  by  the  majority  of  persons  here, — even 
by  persons  generally  well-informed  in  other  matters;  they  aee  no 
beauty  in  it,  because  it  is  not  finished. 

All  builditigs  of  any  sort  in  this  colony,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  been  of  wood ;  until  after  the  fire  of  1846  the  buildiugs  in  the 
lower  part  of  S.  John's,  and  all  edifices  for  public  purposes^  were 
obliged  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislation  to  be  of  stone.  The 
wood  employed  for  these  wooden  buildings  is  for  the  most  part  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  which  never  grows  to  any  great  size.    A  houae  or 
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chaicb  ii  luaally  ooiutrocted  in  this  way : — ^Sills  are  laid  down  eon« 

sutiiig  of  chopped  sticks,  about  eight  inches  at  the  small  end,  which, 

when  chopped  square,  brings  them  about  eight  inches  cube  throughout ; 

they  sre  levelled,  and  kept  there  by  shores  driven  well  down  in  the 

groaod.    Afterwards,  when  the  house  or  church  is  finished,  if  its 

builden  wish  it  to  look  well,  they  build  up  a  dry  wall  under  these  sills* 

The  tills  being  laid  down,  they  have  mortice-holes  cut  in  them,  in  which 

upright  posts  are  set  with  tenons. — the  posts  being  the  required  height 

of  iht  inills,  and  having  their  outside  face  chopped  ftur  (you  must  know 

that  their  hatchets  are  everything  to  Newfoundlanders) ;  the  posts  are 

then  lined  on  the  top  and  sawn  off  straight,  the  wall-plate  nailed  on, 

tbe  roof  of  ch<^ped  sticks  put  up,  the  diflbrent  parts  of  it  being  merely 

nailed  on  to  one  another,  and  never  morticed  in,  only  each  stick  is  let 

about  an  inch  into  the  side  of  the  other ;  then  the  walls,  or  rather  the 

frunes  of  the  walls,  are  covered  externally  with  clap-board,  internally 

vith  ineh  lumber  ;  sometimes  the  sticks  are  overlaid  with  the  rough 

tiuee-qoarter  or  inch  board  sawn  by  the  people  here,  and  clap-bottrd 

over  that.    The  roof  is  then  boarded  over  the  rafters  with  the  best 

boud  they  can  get,  and  then  all  the  neighbours  are  called  in  to  shingle 

it;  sometimes  sawn  shingles  are  used,  but  more  commonly  cloven.    In 

the  esse  of  a  church,  a  cieling  under  the  tie  beams,  or  at  least  under 

tbe  coUar,  is  thought  the  proper  thing,  and  the  lining  of  the  walls 

joaide  to  be  painted  one  daub  of  stone  colour,  which,  being  unbroken 

by  anything  like  a  string  course,  and  often  even  by  a  cornice,  is  very 

punfol  to  the  eye.     The  windows  are  mostly  of  a  genuine  meeting'- 

boote  type,  and  indeed  all  other  furniture  and  details  are  not  worthy  of 

RBMrk.    High  pews  and  galleries  are  seen  in  several  of  the  older 

cborehes,  thoof^  our  good  Bishop  wages  war  against  them.     I  ought 

to  add,  for  his  sake,  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  very  many  cases 

in  replacing  the  old  paltry  church  furniture  with  other  of  a  more  suit- 

^  character,  of  which  Uie  church  here  is  a  remarkable  example.    The 

details  are  for  the  most  part  incorrect,  but  still  of  good  materials  and 

well  meant 

Tbe  sort  of  building  I  have  described  above  is  termed  a  *'  frame- 
hniae,"  which  is  considered  the  strongest  sort  of  wooden  house  which 
can  be  buUt.  There  are  also  "stud-houses*'  and  *' plank-houses," 
neither  of  which  I  shall  describe  particularly,  as  they  are  reckoned  unfit 
^  churches.  "  Stud- wood"  is  used  only  for  small  and  mean  buildings, 
^d  is  of  a  very  primitive  description  s  a  number  of  studs  (i.  e.,  sticks 
^^nn  four  to  six  inches  thick)  are  set  upright  on  a  sill  as  close  together 
u  possible,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  moss.  Plank-houses  are 
Buule  of  3-inch  plank,  and,  having  no  strong  frame,  are  weaker  than 
^uae-honaes,  but  the  floors  and  partitions  tie  them  together  suffi- 
ciently. 

As  to  stone  boildings,  it  is  only  in  S.  John*s  that  any  number  of 
tbem  are  to  be  seen,  where,  as  I  said  above,  people  are  obliged  to  turn 
^beir  attention  to  the  subject.  I  hear  a  good  many  complauits  of  the 
expensiveness  of  atone  buildings ;  it  seems  that  they  want  constant 
fnd  cosily  repairs,  owing  to  the  ravages  made  on  the  cement  by  the 
yi\aubt  foet,  and  the  sudden  changes  to  riapid  thaw,  which  we  have 
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more  or  less  every  winter.  All  sorts  of  remedies  are  proposed  and 
tried, — some  paint  their  Inrickwork,  others  point  with  Roman  cement. 
I  have  an  idea  myself  that  roughcast  would  he  effectual,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  have  seen  it  tried.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  hint  on  this  subject, 
especially  from  any  of  our  members  who  may  have  extended  their  vaca- 
tion rambles  to  such  countries  as  Norway,  Sweden,  or  the  north  of 
Russia.  Stone  churches  are  built  even  in  Iceland ;  what  cement  is 
used  there  ? 

Of  stone  churches  built  before  the  fire  of  1846, 1  know  but  two, — 
that  of  Harbour  Grace,  and  the  large  Romish  chapel  (so-called  cathe- 
dral) in  S.  John's.  The  former  I  have  not  seen,  but  1  am  told  that  its 
state  is  bad  enough.  The  latter  I  know  is  far  from  being  in  a  safe  con- 
dition. The  Cathedral  (not  the  Romish)  has  taken  a  good  deal  of 
pointing  since  its  erection,  but  I  think  it  promises  pretty  well ;  it  is 
entirely  pointed  with  Roman  cement.  I  heard  a  great  deal  on  my 
arrival  about  the  frost  splitting  the  stones  in  the  wall,  which  I  could  not 
quite  believe,  and,  on  examining  the  walls,  I  found  that  the  fractures  in 
question  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  settlements,  caused  by  using 
too  large  stones  and  too  fine  joints.  There  are  no  other  stone  churches 
in  the  diocese  besides  what  I  have  mentioned. 

With  this  report  I  hope  to  send  a  few  sketches  to  show  you  what 
some  of  our  existing  churches  are.  Very  little  need  be  said  aboat 
:them,— a  sketch  will  tell  you  best,  and  "  ex  uno  disce  omnes.'*  The 
only  exception  which  occurs  to  me  is  Pouch  Cove  church,  which  ia  a 
great  attempt  at  something  correct,  and  in  many  respects  is  verj 
pleasing;  the  great  fault,  perhaps,  is  that  the  walls  are  much  too 
high.  In  this  case,  however,  "  too  many  cooks  spoiled  the  broth/' 
and  what  made  it  worse  was,  that  none  of  the  cooks  knew  exactly  how 
the  broth  was  to  be  mixed ;  several  persons  gave  their  advice  about  it» 
but  none  had  a  clear  notion  what  Gothic  architecture  was. 

2.  To  go  on,  then,  with  the  ytf/iire  prospects  of  church -building  here. 
The  Cathedral  I  hope  our  eyes  will  see  finished,  but  if  that  be  not  the 
case,  I  should  think  that  the  next  generation  would  take  care  that  the 
rest  of-the  building  should  be  only  a  carrying  out  of  the  original  design 
of  Mr^  G.  G.  Scott,  the  architect.  But  as  to  other  churches  which 
may  have  to  be  built  hereafter,  we  must  look  in  the  main  to  the  Clergy 
to  be  the  architects.  I  see  no  prospect  at  present  of  any  really  good 
church  architect  coming  out  here ;  and  we  want  a  person  on  the  spot  to 
design  our  wooden  churches, — one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  resources  of  the  country ;  it  is  little  use  to  send  home 
for  designs  to  persons  who  do  not  know  our  manner  of  building,  or  the 
climate  of  Newfoundland.  The  churches  of  Norway  were  recommended 
to  us  some  time  ago  as  models ;  they  do  indeed  give  good  hints,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  churches  could  not  be  put  up  here  out  of  the 
material  of  the  country  ;  we  have  no  such  timber  as  that  of  Norway  • 
In  this  place  we  have  to  go  four  or  five  miles  to  find  sticks  1 1  feet  long 
by  six  inches  at  the  small  end.  Again,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  wood- 
work in  many  parts  of  England — wooden  pillars  and  arches,  tower?, 
porches,  and  even  walls,  in  Cheshire,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Essex  ; 
hut  there  thick  and  crooked  oak  timber  is  used,  and  our  sticks  are  thia 
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and  straight:  so  that  altogether  we  want  a  local  architect.  But  it 
seeou  as  though  S.  John's  would  scarcely  find  employment  for  a 
reaOy  good  one ;  there  are  builders  and  carpenters, — those  who  call 
themselves  architects,  and  who  are  competent  enough  to  do  the  principal 
work, — to  run  up  square  brick  houses  and  design  shop-fronts.  One  of 
these  turned  out  an  Independent  meeting-house  lately, — a  sort  of  parody 
of  Gothic,  with  bits  cribbed  from  the  Cathedral  stuck  in  here  and 
there,  and  a  good  honest  square  chimney  crowning  the  eastern  gable. 
I  fear  that  I  am  partly  to  blame  for  this,  for  on  the  Archdeacon  de* 
nandingof  the  "  architect"  his  authority,  he  produced  the  elevations  of 
littlemore,  publiahed  by  our  Society  some  years  ago,  which,  I  think,  I 
gaTe  away  to  somebody  in  S.  John's.  All  the  faults  of  Littlemore 
had  been  diligently  copied,  and  its  merits  struck  out.  Here,  then,  the 
Clergy  wuui  be  architects,  and  I  see  the  necessity  of  their  being  so 
more  and  more  every  year.  I  found  the  necessity  in  England,  but 
much  more  in  the  Colonies. 

Let  me  add  my  voice  to  those  of  many  others  who  have  spoken 
before  me.  and  strongly  advise  the  junior  members  of  our  University  to 
qualify  themselves  for  Holy  Orders  by  a  practical  knowledge  of 
architecture.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  follow  such  men  as  William  of 
Wykeham. 

I  must  beg  the  Society  not  to  accuse  me  too  hastily  of  egotism,  if  I 
laj  a  few  words  about  their  humble  servant  and  his  works.  I  have  had 
the  office  of  Diocesan  Architect  forced  upon  me,  and  in  that  capacity 
have  given  designs  for  eight  entire  churches,  and  for  additions  to  two 
existing  churches.  However,  one  of  the  eight  above  mentioned  (it  is 
iu  Cape  Breton  Island,  in  the  Diocese  of  Nova  Scotia)  was  entirely  re- 
inodeQed.  and  a  new  chancel  added  according  to  my  designs.  Two 
others  were  in  LAbrador.  When  holding  the  office  of  Principal  of 
Qneen*s  College  at  S.  John's,  I  used  to  give  Architectural  Lectures  to 
the  students  twice  a- week,  as  also  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  same 
•object  to  the  Clergy  assembled  at  the  Bishop's  last  visitation.  I  hope 
that  the  attention  of  the  Clergy  was  called  to  the  subject ;  it  was  per- 
haps only  my  vanity  which  made  me  suppose  that  the  fact  of  a  greatly 
iocreaaed  demand  for  architectural  works  afterwards  was  caused  by  the 
effect  of  these  same  lectures  of  mine.  I  hope  with  this  to  send  a  few 
•ketches  of  some  of  the  churches  which  have  been  erected  under  my 
superintendence,  and  leave  the  Society  to  form  their  own  opinion  about 
them,  asking  them  to  remember  that  the  sudden  changes  from  frost  to 
thaw,  the  high  winds  with  furious  snow-drifts,  together  with  the  poor 
laaterials,  render  a  very  simple  outline  quite  necessary.  A  Newfound- 
1^  architect  cannot  produce  all  the  varieties  which  battlements, 
parapets,  pinnacles,  gabled  aisles,  flat  roofs,  &c.,  &c.,  give  to  your 
English  churches,  without  making  his  building  either  ludicrous,  or 
<laogerous,  or  both  together. 

1  must  speak  no  more  of  agents,  but  go  on  to  the  head  of  matter, 
and  say  a  few  words  about  our  materials  ;  how  we  may  hope  to  handle 
them. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain  (notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  above,  and 
what  others  have  said,)  that  the  walls  of  our  churches  may  not  be  built 
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very  well  of  stone,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  (a)     EatireTy,  by  tuing 
(i.)  either  Cyclopean  masonry,  which  might  be  done  along  the  loaUi 
coast  of  the  island  where  granite  is  the  prevailing  rock.     In  this  case 
no  cement  would  be  used  outside,  only  the  stones  must  be  pretty  well 
squared,  and  the  walls  being  pbdstered  inside,  the  air  could  not  pene- 
trate through  the  wall :   (ii.)    Or  by  giving  the  walls  a  good  coat  of 
rough-cast,  always  remembering  to  use  small  stones  with  wide  joints, 
(like  Roman  masonry,)  which  will  give  a  better  hold  to  the  rough-cast, 
as  well  as  tend  to  make  the  settlements  of  the  wall  less  ruinous  in  their 
consequences  than  where  large  stones  and  fine  joints  are  used,    (fi)  Or 
our  walls  might  be  built  partly  of  stone,  partly  of  wood ;  thus  in  the 
case  of  towers  the  lower  part  might  be  of  stone,  and  the  upper  stage  of 
wood,  as  is  the  case  of  many  churches  in  Sussex  and  Hants,  e.g.  West- 
hampnet  near  Chichester.     Or  in  the  case  of  lower  walls,  they  might 
be  built  in  "  black  and  white,"  as  the  Cheshire  phrase  is — a  sort  of 
work  often  seen  even  in  large  houses  in  that  county,  and  very  generally 
between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  which  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  filled 
in  with  brick  or  stone  ;  the  stone  or  brick  whitewashed,  and  the  wooden 
frame  painted  black,  or,  what  looks  better,  red.  This  sort  of  work,  I  think, 
might  be  employed  in  some  districts  hereabouts.     On  Bell  Isle,  in  my 
parish,  is  found  a  sort  of  schist  rock,  which  breaks  to  a  smooth  face, 
and  often  as  square  as  a  brick.    The  stones  would  lie  together  so  dose 
in  a  wall  as  scarcely  to  require  any  pointing  or  cement : — I  have  seen 
houses  built  in  this  fashion  in  Cornwall  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  lis- 
keard  I  particularly  remember  them,)  which  had  no  sort  of  oement  or 
mortar  outside.     And  the  window  and  door  jambs  being  of  timber,  as 
also  the  quoins  and  other  dressings,  no  dressed  stones  would  be  needed 
in  such  buildings,  and  the  services  of  the  stone-cutter  dispensed  with. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  sl^all  be  obliged  to  make  more  use  of 
stone  for  churches  and  houses  than  is  now  done,  as  proper  sticks  for 
building  are  getting  very  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  John's,  and 
round  Conception  Bay,  owing  partly  to  fires  among  the   woods  in 
summer,  which  fires  extend  often  for  five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and 
partly  to  the  wasteful  way  the  people  hereabouts  have  of  cutting  and 
destrojring  the  trees ;  barking  many  while  still  standing  for  the  sake  of 
the  rind,  and  felling  the  trees  in  winter  two  feet  or  so  above  the  root, 
they  being  buried  in  snow  so  deep  or  deeper,  while  they  hack  about  the 
smaller  trees  to  get  boughs  for  the  covering  of  their  fish  flakes. 

As  to  buildings  entirely  of  wood,  we  may  make  them  much,  more 
ornamental  than  they  generally  are  now.  At  present  the  ultima  lliuk 
of  elegance  in  a  wooden  house,  is  to  have  the  clap  board  nicely  planed 
and  painted  white,  and  the  frames  of  the  doors  and  windows  painted 
umber.  But  if  the  dap  board  be  nailed  on,  some  horizontally,  some 
obliquely,  with  the  frame-work  painted  with  red  and  the  clap  board 
with  yellow  ochre,  the  building  will  have  a  much  more  pleasing  appear^ 
ance,  with  a  very  small  extra  expense — I  ought  rather  to  say  less 
expense.  The  Parsonage  here  has  been  dap-boarded  thus.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  many  Members  of  the  Society  do  not  understand  what 
"clap  board*'  means;  I  did  not  before  I  came  out  here.  A  straight 
stick  is  sawn  down  in  such  a  way  that  each  board  shows  a  wedge-like 
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section.  This  board  when  planed,  is  nailed  across  the  uprights  of  the 
frame  in  courses  about  four  inches — the  nail  which  secures  the  lower, 
le.  the  thick  edge,  goes  through  the  thin  edge  of  the  board  below. 

The  roofs  of  our  churches  here  deserve  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
atteDdon,  foi  there  are  few  places  where  a  real  good  American  timbet 
roof  can  be  erected;  the  native  "sticks"  must  furnish  all  building 
materiali  in  several  out- harbours.  But  even  with  these  we  may  have 
good  ecclesiastical-looking  roofii— e.g.  such  as  those  figured  in  plates 
171,  175,  of  the  3nd  Vol.  of  the  '*  Glossary  of  Architecture/'  (6th 
^tion)  which  are  such  as  can  be  constructed  with  our  small,  straight 
timber.  If  any  Members  of  our  Society  have  fallen  in  with  such  a  roof 
with  its  oiiginal  decorative  painting,  I  should  be  glad  for  any  hints  on 
this  head. 

Gkging  is  another  matter  on  which  I  have  thought  a  good  deal.  There 
tie  no  workmen  at  all  in  Newfoundland  who  can  make  lead  sashes 
worth  anything.  Zinc  sashes  have  been  used  in  several  churches  and 
lumses,  bat  few  persons  understand  the  way  to  use  it,  and  I  have  found 
tiiat  the  casements  cannot  be  made  weather-tight.  You  must  remem- 
ber thst  6now  and  rain  with  us  always  comes  with  a  heavy  gale :  it  does 
oot  fall  quietly  as  with  you  at  home.  I  think  that  in  many  cases  we 
most  nse  wooden  sashes ;  this  is  the  sort  of  work  which  people  here 
sodo^td,  and  is  quite  weather-tight.  Indeed  it  is  rather  expensive 
wben  die  quarreb  are  as  small  as  you  have  in  churches  at  home ;  but 
ahhongh  I  wonld  never  recommend  large  square  panes  such  as  are 
Qied  commonly  in  dwelling-houses ;  I  thiuk  we  might  have  something 
betrreea  the  two  panes  about  0  or  7  inches  across,  and  arranged 
i^ond-wise. 

^  On  the  subject  of  heating  churches  I  should  be  glad  of  any  sugges- 
&nt.  I  think  myself  that  the  mode  of  heating  hot-houses  would  be 
(be  best  in  this  climate.  The  hot  air  from  a  furnace  below  the  level  of 
tbe  floor  is  carried  by  a  pipe  of  drain  tiles  along  the  church,  and  dis- 
cbarges itself  by  a  pipe  or  floe  up  a  comer  of  the  tower. 

I  am  ahnost  ashamed  to  trouble  you  with  this  long  story,  but  per- 
bap8  as  a  report  from  Newfoundland  is  a  novelty  to  the  Society,  I  shall 
be  ezcnsed.  I  shall  be  truly  thankful  for  hints  and  suggestions  on  the 
objects  I  have  mentioned.  Permit  me  also  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Members  to  a  statement  which  I  hope  to  send  by  the  same  mail  which 
takes  this,  concerning  the  new  church  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
cf^  here.  I  presume  that  as  the  Society  did  not  grant  money  to  new 
cboTK^es  when  I  was  resident  at  Oxford,  so  it  does  not  at  present ;  but 
tbat  tbe  Committee  will  kindly  recommend  my  case  to  the  Members. 
1  bave  only  space  to  add  that  I  am 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Gbbt. 
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T%e  History  and  Antiquities  of  S.  David's,  By  W.  B.  Johxs,  M.A., 
and  E.  A.  Fuebman,  M.A.  Quarto,  Part  II.  London,  Pickering, 
1853. 

Wb  chronicle  the  publication  of  the  Second  Part  of  this  work. 
The  ground- plan,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  still  delayed,  so  that  it  is 
ireally  often  difficult  to  follow  the  writers  in  their  minute  and  ingenious 
architectural  history  of  the  fabric.  The  illustrations  of  the  present 
part  are  a  fine  copper-plate  engraving  of  an  interior  perspective  of  the 
nave,  looking  south-east ;  a  plate  of  fine  Romanesque  detail  from  the 
choir ;  two  interior  perspectives  of  the  (ruined)  choir  aisles,  engraved 
on  wood ;  and  a  wood-cut  of  a  beautiful  First- Pointed  piscina  from  the 
Chapter  House.  The  letter-press  completes  a  minute  survey  of  the 
archaeology  of  the  cathedral,  including  the  fittings,  chapels,  monuments, 
and  heraldry,  and  begins,  in  the  5th  chapter,  its  architectural  history. 

In  the  former  part  the  most  interesting  matters  are  the  description  of 
the  stalls,  and  of  the  sanctuary  screen. 

The  stalls  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  three  on  each  side  being  re- 
turned. We  find  in  the  following  extract  an  instructive  account  of  the 
original  choral  arrangement  of  the  chapter  of  S.  David's. 

"  The  decanal  stall  was  formerly  inscribed  Dom,  Epi»,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Bishop  as  Dean  of  the  church.  The  name  was  altered  in  the  year  1840, 
when  the  Precentor  assumed  the  title  of  Dean  under  the  provision  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  Victoria,  c.  113,  §  1,  and  took  possession  of  the  stall  accordingly.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  extreme  seats  are  accounted  most  the  [nc]  honpnr- 
able,  the  Bishop  or  Dean,  the  Precentor,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Treasurer 
occupying  the  first  and  last  seats  respectively  on  either  side ;  and  the  western 
end  and  the  southern  side  take  precedence  m  each  case.  Next  to  those  are 
placed  the  four  Archdeacons,  with  the  exception  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Cardi- 
gan, between  whose  itall  and  that  of  the  Treasurer,  is  placed  that  of  the  Golden 
Prebend,  whose  occupant  probably  took  precedence  of  the  other  Prebendaries. 
The  Cursal  Prebendaries,  as  ranking  below  those  to  whose  stall  a  corps  was 
attached,  occupy,  with  one  exception,  the  middle  seats  on  either  side;  the 
least  dignified  portion  of  all  being  assigned  to  the  two  non-capitular  members 
to  whom  stalls  were  conceded.  Of  these  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
Bishop's  Vicar,  or  Sub-dean,  sits  on  the  decanal  side,  while  the  Sub-chanter 
occupies  the  corresponding  seat  on  the  Precentor's  side."    (p.  84.) 

Our  authors  add  the  following  interesting  note. 

"  We  mav  compare  with  this  the  arrangement  of  stalls  which  exiited  in  the 
colleges  of  Llangadoc  or  Abergwili,  and  Llanddewi  Brefi,  both  in  this  Diooese* 
and  of  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Thomas  Beck.  The  founder  directs  the 
following  disposition  of  the  Canons  and  Vicars  in  the  former  church :  the 
Priest  Canons  are  to  occupy  the  stalls  nearest  to  the  entrance,  the  Deacon 
Canons  those  nearest  the  altar,  the  intermediate  stalls  being  assigned  to  the 
Sub-deacon  Canons  and  Priest  Vicars.  The  Deacon^  and  Sub-dean  Vicars» 
and  '  Custodes  Altsris,'  are  to  sit  on  the  second  form,  and  the  Choristers  in 
front  of  them.— rl«»6.  Stat.  p.  193.) 
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"The  tmuigement  of  the  choir  at  Llanddewi  Brefi  was  precisely  limilar, 
exeept  that  the  statute  assigns  expressly  the  decaonl  stall  to  the  Bishop,  and 
the  oppoate  stall  to  the  Precentor ;  a  disposition  doubtless  implied  in  those  of 
Llsngadoc."— iftici.  p.  101. 

We  must  find  room  for  the  description  of  the  stalls  themselves. 

"The  stalls  with  their  desks  are  of  the  later  Perpendicular  period,  the  work 
of  Bishop  Robert  Tally,  who  sat  from  1460  to  1480.  The  stalls  themselves 
•re  solid  oak  with  plain  arms.  The  arms  of  the  returned  stalls,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  are  ornamented  on  the  elbows  with 
grotesque  carvings  representing,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  heads  whose 
coiffure  varies  by  imperceptible  degrees  from  the  cowl  of  a  monk  to  the  cap  of 
s  jester.  The  same  aversion  to  the  regulars  is  exhibited  as  usual  in  many  of 
the  misereres :  the  reverend  brethren  are  represented  as  suffering  at  one  time 
from  nsusea,  and  at  another  from  crapula ;  while  the  cowled  fox  «vhich  appears 
rsther  frequently,  seems  to  be  the  carver's  version  of  the  proverb,  *  Cucullus 
BOO  6cit  Monachum.'  One  of  them  deserves  especial  notice,  as  possibly 
besitBg  on  the  state  of  popular  religion  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  represents 
s  fox,  cowled  and  seated  on  a  bench,  offering  a  small  round  object  repre* 
KQtiog  either  a  wafer  or  a  paten,  to  a  figture  having  the  body  of  a  goose  with 
t  human  head,  and  wearing  a  cap  of  rather  peculiar  form.  A  flagon  stands 
OD  the  bench  behind  the  fox.  The  design  occurs,  if  we  recollect  right,  in 
other  plsees.'^ 

It  18  a  fact  well  known  to  ritualista  that  there  exists  at  S.  Dayid'a  an 
sacient  sanchiary  screen — dividing  the  stalled  choir  from  the  more 
^tem  part  containing  the  altar.  We  subjoin  the  description  given  of 
it  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Freeman.  The  account  is  not  very  graphic, 
ftnd  we  confess  that,  even  after  reading  it,  we  do  not  find  it  very  easy 
to  "realize"  this  very  singular  arrangement. 

"This  screen  deserves  great  attention  from  its  remarkable  and,  in  this 
ommtry  at  least,  we  believe  unique  position,  and  as  bearing  the  most  distinct 
testimony  to  the  three-fold  ritual  division  spoken  of  above.  This  division, 
although  commonly  marked  in  the  construction  of  large  churches,  was  not,  so 
^  u  we  know,  ordinarily  denoted  by  any  actual  separation ;  at  all  events,  this 
i>  the  only  remaning  instance  that  has  fallen  within  our  observation.  It  is 
perhaps  the  more  important,  as  the  present  screen  appears,  from  reasons  which 
fill  presently  be  alleged,  to  have  occupied  a  corresponding,  though  not 
■^eatieal  position  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to  have  been 
^gnedly  retained  when  removed  to  make  room  for  Bishop  Morgan's  throne. 
It  therefore  probably  hands  down  a  very  ancient  tradition  in  the  church  of 
S.DavidV 

**  Independently  of  its  position,  the  screen  itself  is  not  very  remarkable, 
althongb  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class.  It  is  Decorated,  with  a  slight  tendency 
to  Perpendieolar :  the  upper  portion  consists  of  a  series  of  pomted  arches, 
d^tly  obtuse,  containing  reticulated  tracery  of  two  lights  with  the  head  sex- 
foied;  the  lower  part,  which  is  solid,  consists  of  a  series  of  panels  precisely 
iimilar  to  those  of  the  partition  surrounding  the  throne,  except  that  the  hollow 
CQSps  are  filled  up  with  foliage,  and  that  the  portion  of  it  which  flanks  the 
throne  on  the  right  has  pointed  instead  of  round  arches,  and  is  somewhat 
higher.*'    (p.  89.) 

The  Architectural  History  informs  us  that  the  earliest  part  of  the 
existing  stracture  dates  from  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Peter  de  Lei4, 
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who  was  consecrated  in  1 176.  Of  the  nave,  choir,  transepts,  and  aisles 
built  by  this  prelate  in  1 1 80,  the  nave  and  the  western  arch  ol  the 
lantern  still  exist :  and  *'  the  remainder  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  on 
his  plan,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  imitation  of  his  structure."  There  is 
documentary  evidence  of  the  fall  of  the  great  tower  in  1^0,  by  which 
the  choir  and  transepts  appear  to  have  been  crushed.  These  parts 
were  rebuilt  between  1220  and  1248  in  a  style,  so  nearly  Romanesque, 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Transitional  work  of  De  Lei&» 
which  they  replaced.  Our  authors  in  explanation  of  this,  suppose  "  an 
old*fashioned  taste  in  the  district  or  in  the  architect  employed.'*  In 
this  brief  sketch  we  must  wholly  pass  over  much  interesting  discussion 
and  much  very  minute  architectural  criticism.  The  next  great  event 
recorded  is  an  earthquake  in  1248,  which  much  damaged  the  church, 
and  in  particular  the  eastern  part,  so  that  the  clerestory  of  the  choir, 
and  (possibly)  much  of  the  tower,  were  rebuilt  in  a  more  decided  First- 
Pointed  style.  Some  time  between  1290  and  1328  Bishop  Martin 
rebuilt  the  Lady  Chapel,  as  we  now  find  it ;  and  at  the  last  named  date 
he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Gower,  "  one  of  the  most  munificent  bene- 
factors that  the  church  of  S.  David's  ever  beheld,  and  who  might 
almost  deserve  the  name  of  the  Menevian  Wykeham.'*  He  appears  to 
have  recast  almost  all  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  in  the  complete 
Middle-Pointed  style ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  account  of  the 
transformations  wrought  by  his  hand  throughout  the  whole  structure, 
the  present/(Mcic»/tf«  abruptly  concludes.  We  shall  look  with  eagerness 
for  the  parts  in  continuation. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Some  Account  of  the  Domestic  Architecture  in  England  from  Edward  /. 
to  Richard  11.^  with  notices  of  foreign  examples,  and  numerous  illus- 
trations of  existing  remains  from  original  drawings.  By  the  Editor  of 
the  *•  Glossary  of  Architecture."  Oxford :  John  Henry  Parker. 
1853. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  the  continuation  of  the 
lamented  Mr.  Hudson  Turner's  volume  on  English  Domestic  Architec- 
ture of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  has  fallen  to  such  good  hands  as 
those  of  the  Editor  of  the  Glossary  of  Architecture.  It  is  a  task  for 
which  Mr.  Parker  is  eminently  fitted,  both  by  his  predilections  and  hia 
experience ;  and  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  volume  of  great  beauty  and 
value.  He  has  divided  the  work  into  seven  chapters.  In  the  firat  he 
gives  a  general  description  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle- 
Pointed  style,  touching  especially  on  the  fortifications  necessary  at  that 
period,  and  showing  well  how  much  information  can  be  learnt  on  the 
subject  from  the  illuminations  of  MSS.  of  that  date.  This  leads  him 
to  insist  on  the  fact  that  polychrome  was  largely  used  in  external 
ornamentation  in  the  best  period  of  art.     In  chapter  11.  Mr.  Parker 
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desoibes  with  great  minuteness  the  hall  aa  the  chief  room  of  a  medisBval 
mansion :— its  roof,  windows,  hearth,  lonvre,  fire«place  and  chimney,  dais« 
high-table,  screens,  minstrel's  gallery,  "  spur/'  lavatory,  and  sideboard 
are  all  illostrated.  And  then  the  waU-paintings,  tapestry,  and  furniture, 
lead  Tery  naturally  to  a  most  pardonable  di^ession  on  the  hour,  and 
nature,  and  manner  of  a  dinner  of  the  14th  century,  with  a  great  mass 
of  well-digested  antiquarian  information  on  the  whole  subject.  Skilful 
use  has  been  made  in  this  compilation  of  the  incidental  remarks  to  be 
foond  in  the  metrical  romances  of  the  time,  as  illustrative  of  domestic 
Bianaen  and  customs. 

Chapter  III.  begins  with  the  chapel,  which  Mr.  Parker  shows  to 
bm  often  had  a  sanctuary  of  the  whole  height  of  the  structure,  and  a 
angle  altar,  while  its  western  end  or  nave  was  divided  by  a  vaulted 
ioor  into  two  levels — a  higher  and  a  lower  chapel,  the  former  for  the 
family  and  guests,  the  lower  for  the  servants  of  the  establishment* 
The  *'  Oriel"  is  assigned  as  the  proper  name  for  this  upper  room  in  the 
Bate  of  a  domestic  chapel,  and  many  passages  are  adduced  in  support 
of  the  assertion.  Then  the  "  solar,"  or  parlour  is  described,  with 
maay  curious  particulars  of  the  fittings  of  the  private  apartments  and 
bedrooms,  and  the  "  garderobes"  which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  every  ancient  house  of  considerable  size. 

The  offices  are  reserved  for  chapter  IV.,  and  the  kitchen  with  its 
implements,  the  buttery,  the  pantry,  and  the  larder,  are  all  investigated. 
This  closes  the  purely  domestic  part  of  the  volume. 

In  chapter  V.  the  author  speaks  of  mediaeval  towns  in  general,  and 
brings  together  some  most  curious  information  as  to  the  extreme 
regolsrity  of  plan — amounting  indeed  to  the  stiffness  of  a  normal  city 
in  the  United  States — wliich  was  pursued  in  the  foundation  of  a  new 
town  in  the  1 4th  century.  Many  of  the  •' Bastides,*'  or  free  towns 
toonded  in  Aquitaine  or  Guienne  during  the  English  occupation  of 
tkeie  provinces,  are  exact  rectangles  with  parallel  streets  dividing 
the  whole  area  into  equal  rectangular  blocks.  The  ground-plan  of 
Mootpazier,  one  of  these  towns,  is  engraved.  Wincbebea  and  Hull, 
bounded  by  Edward  I.,  are  English  examples  of  towns  designed  on  plans 
of  this  precise  regularity. 

Chapter  VI.  describes  a  vast  number  of  existing  English  specimens 
of  mediaeval  domestic  architecture  arranged  in  counties.  This  part 
appears  very  carefully  done,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of  information. 
Of  coone,  however,  there  are  many  omissions.  We  found  no  notice 
of  Knowl  House,  near  Seven-Oaks,  nor  of  the  Parsonage  at  Graveley, 
Cambridgeshire,  where,  we  believe,  the  whole  basement  of  an  ancient 
boose  remains,  about  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  complete  rebuilding,  on  a 
change  in  the  incumbency.  The  concluding  chapter  has  a  brief  and 
u^mplete  notice  of  some  remains  in  France,  Flanders.  Germany,  and 
Italy ; — each  of  which  countries  would  well  furnish  a  whole  volume  for 
itself. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  can  safely 
recommend  it  as  giving  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  our 
foiefitfhers  than  can  be  found  anywhere^'  else.  We  were  not  however 
eoarinced  in  reading  it,  that  the  author  had  quite  done  justice  to  the 
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Yiiriety  and  elegance  of  tbe  furniture  and  fitting  of  an  ancient  house* 
We  have  seen  many  illuminations  which  have  given  us  rather  an  im- 
pression of  considerable  luxury  and  abundance — ^not  to  speak  of  course 
of  the  great  beauty  of  tbe  details  of  all  furniture  and  fittings.  Again, 
we  think  the  excellence  of  the  metal  work  of  the  1 4th  century,  especially 
in  the  precious  metals,  has  been  a  little  underrated  by  Mr.  Parker. 
But  these  are  very  trifling  objections.  The  wood-cuts — which  are  very 
numerous — are  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  are 
originaL  Mr.  Parker,  as  a  publisher,  has  no  rival  in  the  abundance 
and  excellence  of  his  architectural  iUustrations. 

We  may  observe,  befbre  closing  this  notice,  that  Mr.  Parker  baa 
discovered  a  ''  low  side  window  "  in  the  hall  at  Sutton  Courtney,  Berk- 
shire, **  the  first  that  has  been  noticed  in  domestic  work.'*  (p.  273.) 
Good  views,  both  external  and  internal,  are  given  of  this  carious 
window.  It  is  a  square  window,  immediately  below  one  of  the  great 
windows  of  the  hall,  with  tracery  which  divides  the  square  into  four 
radiating  quatrefoiled  loops,  of  early  Third-Pointed  date.  There  is  a 
broad  internal  splay,  and  hooks  for  hanginc;  shutters  remain  on  each 
side.  Mr.  Parker  does  not  give  the  dimensions.  In  a  note  he  com* 
pares  it  with  a  similar  window  in  the  hall  of  Cheetham'a  Hospital, 
Manchester,  which  retains  (he  says)  the  name  of  the  Dole  window. 

Are  we  to  hope  for  a  concluding  volume  about  the  Domestic  remains 
of  the  Third-Pointed  period  from  the  same  pen?  We  cannot  help 
so  doing. 


SEDDON'S  PROGRESS  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Progress  in  Art  and  Architecture,  with  precedents  for  Ornament,  Bj 
John  P.  Skddon,  Architect,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  of  the  Architectural  Association  in  London.  4to. 
London,  Bogue,  1852. 

This  volume  contains,  in  a  revised  and  corrected  form,  the  substance 
of  certain  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Seddon  before  the  Architectural 
Association  of  London.  There  is  no  great  novelty  in  Mr.  Seddon's 
views,  but  they  are  here  enforced  with  much  earnestness  and  right 
feeling,  and  we  see  in  this  volume  another  proof  of  the  wide  extension 
among  the  architectural  profession  of  sound  principles  of  art.  The 
author  makes  a  great  point  of  the  Unity  of  Art,  and  the  mutual  relation 
of  its  various  branches,  and  in  particular  insists  on  the  subordination 
of  painting  and  sculpture  as  decorative  accessories  to  architecture.  He 
argues  that  the  prospects  of  architectural  progress  are  encouraging, 
though  he  denies  that  a  uniform  national  style  is  a  proper  object  at 
which  to  aim.  The  following  passage  will  be  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Seddon's  style.     We  can  only  partially  assent  to  his  propositions. 

"In  the  arguments  I  have  referred  to,  it  seems  taken  for  granted  that  the 
formation  of  a  uniform  style  after  the  model  of  those  thai  have  been,  ia  the 
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ftnod  (Iesi<leratuin ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  method  suggested  it  the  only  one 
by  which  such  a  result  could  be  obtained.  But  then  it  is  not  necessary  that 
such  a  style  should  be  established  in  order  that  architecture  may  process. 
We  look  not  that  our  painters  should  give  the  same  features  or  attitudes  to 
tbfir  figures,  the  same  composition  or  tone  of  colouring  to  their  pictures;  nor 
do  we  ask  this  monotony  of  our  sculptors ;  wherefore  then  should  it  be  de- 
msDded  from  us?  The  day  has  passed  when  the  works  of  a  nation  should  be 
nckooed  in  the  aggregate,  or  their  growth  described  as  regularly  as  that  of  a 
▼egetable.  We  want  neither  a  new  nor  a  universal  style ;  it  were  better  that  we 
koew  Dothiig  about  styles ;  the  very  name  of  them  is  a  bane  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  srchitect,  however  useful  to  the  antiquary.  Let  us  leave  it  to  posterity 
to  classify  onr'prodnctions,  and  be  sure  that  if  we  work  simply,  neither  copying 
nor  striving  for  singularity,  we  shall  not  then  so  belie  the  feelings  of  our  age 
ind  conntiy,  but  that  they  must  impress  themselves  upon  our  work,  though 
we  perhaps  may  see  it  not.  We  shall  at  least  do  that  which  shall  have  an 
appearance  of  life,  and  which,  rudely  it  may  be,  yet  surely,  shall  pierce  to  the 
fympathies  of  men.  Let  each  architect  then  shun  plagiarism  as  a  stain  upon 
bis  reputation,  and  then  all  beauty  is  common  to  him ;  for  columnar  architeo- 
ture,  and  delicacy  of  moulding,  and  precision  of  symmetry  are  not  the  inalien- 
sble  property  of  the  Greek,  though  his  school  and  peculiar  orders  are.  Lofty 
tad  graceful  proportion,  vigorous  light  and  shade,  fairy  tracery  and  fretted 
Tsalting  are  not  a  ^hic  patent ;  though  each  cathedral,  with  its  own  crisp 
foliage,  and  quaint  imagery,  and  curioua  penetrations,  and  varied  details  left  to 
OS  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  our  land  as  a  record  of  the  labour, 
and  seal,  and  love  of  their  builders,  is  as  it  were  a  sign-manual  which  it  is  forgery 
for  us  to  repeat.  The  well,  however^  whence  they  drew  is  open  to  us,  and  we 
may  do  more  and  better  than  they,  since  they  have  shown  us  how,  and  we 
bave  not  all  that  lesson  to  learn  for  ourselves." 

With  respect  to  the  much  vexed  question  of  ''restoration,"  Mr. 
Seddon,  without  going  deeply  into  the  matter,  seems  to  be  an  advocate 
for  mere  "  reparation.'*  (p.  21 .)  And  yet  such  a  reparation  as  he 
advocates  would  restore  mudlated  niches  without  their  statues ;  a  plan 
which  our  author  condemns  as  strongly  on  the  one  hand  as  on  the 
other  he  does  the  French  system  of  replacing  statues  when  the  fabric 
itself  is  restored. 

Consistently  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  quotation  we  made 
above,  Mr.  Seddon  cares  little  for  an  accurate  chronology  or  terminology 
of  styles.  His  account  however  of  architectural  developement,  though 
«ketchy,  is  very  readable. 

The  concluding  chapter,  entitled  Precedents  for  Architectural  Oma- 
meot,  sends  us  to  nature — ^'  abstracted,"  as  Mr.  Seddon  puts  it,  instead 
of  "conventionalized," — in  the  best  examples  of  floral  decoration  in 
Tarioua  styles.  There  are  twelve  plates  of  boldly  drawn  and  shadowed 
lithographs  of  details,  mainly  capitals,  taken  chiefly  from  S.  Markka, 
Venice,  and  from  a  few  churches  of  the  Rhenish  Romanesque,  and  the 
French  Pointed.  These  form,  to  our  mind,  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  book,  and  ])rove  that  the  author  has  laboured  earnestly  in  the 
endeavour  to  seize  that  vigour  and  truthfulness  in  ancient  detail  which 
»  confessedly  the  very  hardest  thing  to  g^in  in  modem  attempts  at 
vchitectnral  floral  ornament. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecelesiologiet. 

Mt  dbab  Editor, 

I  resume  my  pen  to  complete  the  ecderiological  notes  of  Fsris,  of 
which  you  allowed  roe  to  contribute  the  first  part  to  your  February 
number.  A  second  visit  enables  me  now  to  give  you  what  I  then 
lamented  my  not  being  able  to  furnish — my  impressions  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle. 

But  first  let  me  report  progress  at  Stb.  Clotildb.  Not  much  more 
has  been  done ;  the  canopies  decorating  the  external  face  of  the  stone 
parcloses  of  the  choir  are  fixed ;  they  are  not  very  happy,  I  think. 
Some  progress  too  has  been  made  towards  paving  the  lantern  and 
levelling  the  area  throughout,  and  a  little  carving  has  been  expedited. 
This  is  all  the  ostensible  progress  of  a  permanent  kind  I  could  notice 
as  made  since  January.  But  the  temporary  glazing  of  the  windows 
has  made  wonderful  advance,  signifying,  I  believe,  a  speedy  opening. 
Cast  iron  spires  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  octagon  towers.  Nothing, 
I  fear,  can  however  make  these  effective.  The  contrast  they  present 
to  Notre  Dame  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  is  very  noticeable. 

I  ought  perhaps  as  a  pendant  to  the  description  which  I  gave  in  my 
last  letter  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  to  say  something  of  the  new  church 
of  NoTRB  Damb  db  Lorbttb,  in  the  Faubourg  Montmartre.  As  1 
was  more  pleased  than  I  expected  with  the  former,  so  was  I  much 
disappointed  with  the  effect  of  the  latter.  Rich  it  is  in  painting  all 
over,  not  only  of  symbols,  but  of  subjects  likewise,  yet  somehow  all  the 
painting  does  not  tell  in  the  general  effect  as  it  decidedly  ought  to  do. 
One  reason  is,  that  the  Basilicanism  of  the  plan  is  greatly  adulterated 
with  the  mere  modern  church  feeling.  But  another  cause  undoubtedly 
may  be  found  in  the  utterly  common -place  vulgar  character  of  the  win- 
dows, both  of  the  aisles  and  of  the  clerestory,  which  are  the  large 
oblong  rectangular  openings  of  the  present  day,  which  in  the  hot 
weather  look  as  if  they  ought  to  be  thrown  open  on  the  sash.  The 
glazing,  instead  of  being  the  brilliant  work  of  M.  Marechal,  is  mere 
dulled  glass,  with  a  flaring  edging  of  blue.  The  plan  is  a  nave  with 
double  aisles  and  chapels  beyond,  transepts,  and  a  short  stalled  choir 
and  scanty  sanctuary  terminating  in  an  apse  lighted  from  above,  llie 
cieling  is  heavy,  and  this  combined  with  the  actual  dimensions  makes 
the  church  appear  very  low.  The  pillars  are  of  a  dirty  cream  colour. 
The  expression  of  the  painting  of  the  coronation  in  the  apse,  and  still 
more  of  the  gilt  effigy  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  over  the  high  altar,  is 
that  of  a  decidedly  modem  feeling.  The  exterior,  except  the  tetrastyle 
portico,  is  perfectly  plain. 

The  external  restoration  of  Notrb  Damb  still  continues  with  ac- 
tivity, under  the  distinguished  direction  to  which  happily  this  great 
work  has  been  confided.  Within,  the  only  difference  to  be  seen  is 
that  the  vaults  of  the  internal  aisles  of  the   nave  have  been  painted 
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blae  powdered  with  golden  beeU,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor. 
This  decoration  has  been  left ;  it  is  however  of  too  temporary  a  ma- 
terial to  be  permanent.  Along  the  facade  the  effect  of  the  effigies, 
which  are  to  be  replaced  in  the  niches  of  the  gallerie  des  rois  is  given  by  a 
series  of  well  executed  paintings,  which  show  how  much  the  cathedral 
Has  lost  by  the  destruction  of  that  important  range  of  figures.  M. 
Viollet  Le  Due  showed  me  the  elevation  of  the  cathedral  with  the 
oeotral  flSche  restored.  This  most  desirable  work  is  to  be  in  due 
time  ondertaken.  The  sacristy  is  to  be  finished  and  in  use  by  August. 
The  large  sacristy  is  ultimately  to  be  painted  in  fresco,  probably  by 
M.  Flaodrin.  There  is  also  a  scheme  afloat  to  rebuild  the  archi- 
et^Bcopal  palace,  on  the  north  side  of  Notre  Dame.  You  are  aware 
tbat  the  ancient  palace  stood  to  the  south,  while  the  new  sacristy  has 
been  placed  between  the  church  and  the  river. 

How  to  describe  the  first  coup  d'ml  of  the  Stb.  Chapbllb  I  find 
DO  easy  task.  "  Palace  of  gems/'  after  a  known  appellative,  is  the 
only  word  I  can  think  of  to  convey  my  impression  of  the  upper  chapel. 
A  fury  church  of  glowing  and  translucent  colour,  it  sets  at  defiance 
aD  rule  of  coloration,  all  architectural  proportion  of  wail  to  glass  in 
Its  oaique  resplendence.  The  space  of  window  is  so  great,  the  colour 
of  the  walls,  where  they  are  of  stone  and  not  of  glass,  so  glowing, 
that  aU  disparity  of  material  is  forgotten,  and  the  whole  structure  glows 
t  crystal  pile  of  every  rainbow  hue.  Do  not  think  me  running  into 
l^roics.  I  was  extremely  struck  by  the  spectacle,  and  I  must  some- 
how find  words  to  express  the  sensation.  The  vast  proportion  of 
diaphanous  colour  entirely  removes  that  heaviness  which  would  have 
beea  inseparable  from  a  church  in  which  colour  reigned  unrelieved,  and 
vhere  the  window  superficies  was  less — S.  Germain  des  Pres  for 
example,  or  Cbeadle.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  all  the  coloration 
IS  strict  restoration  from  existing  remains.  One  proof  of  the  careful- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  days  of  S.  Louis  is  that  certain  minute  and 
^^elicate  portions  of  this  ornamentation  are  executed  in  a  species  of 
enamel  upon  small  slabs  of  glass  let  into  the  wall.  M.  Lassus  has 
produced  the  process  literally  in  the  new  work.^  The  whole  Ste. 
Cbapelle  was  dealt  with  by  its  builders  more  as  a  sanctuary  than  any 
thing  else.  The  stalls,  for  example,  were  not  furniture,  but  a  bench 
table  running  round  the  wall.  The  reredos  and  tabernacle  of  the 
fstare  high  altar  are  in  the  course  of  being  fixed,  and  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  restoration  of  the  painted  glass  by 
^'  i^isson,  who  has  executed  the  task  with  great  success.  You  will 
Pemember  that  when  a  Vandalism,  not  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
Ohaanel,  divided  the  chapel  into  two  stories  of  Record  Office,  the 
coloured  glass  of  the  lower  portion,  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  was 
destroyed  in  order  to  give  more  light.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  loufer  chapel,  which  bears  the  same  rela- 
^  to  the  upper  one  which  that  of  S.  Stephen's  chapel  (not  very  cor- 
f^j  designated  the  crypt,)  bore  to  the  now  destroyed  upper  chapel, 

*  [Tbe  nuiie  has  been  done  in  the  restoration  of  the  fine  polychromatised  tomb  of 
De  Uda  in  %  Csthedral.--ED.] 
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M.  LassuB,  however  informed  me  that  it  would  be  undertaken,  not  how- 
ever as  in  the  case  of  the  upper  chapel,  up  to  its  pristine  splendour. 

The  external  masonry  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwardness,  and 
the  important  work  of  rearing  the  fl^che  is  at  this  moment  in  progress. 
M.  Lassus  had  to  decide  whether  to  recreate  from  imagination  that 
fl^he  which  might  have  been  there  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  to 
avail  himself  of  existing  documents,  such  as  they  are,  to  reconstruct 
the  second  fl^che,  which  dated  from  the  fifteenth  century.  He  has 
wisely  chosen  the  latter  course,  the  existing  upper  portion  of  the 
chapel,  inclusive  of  the  graceful  western  rose,  being  of  that  epoch. 
From  the  elevation  which  he  showed  me,  and  the  scaffolded  mass 
which  already  domineers  over  Paris,  it  will  be  a  striking  object.  The 
height  from  the  external  spring  of  the  chapel  roof  to  the  summit  of 
the  fl^che  is  125  French  feet.  The  latter  at  its  base  will  be  decorated 
with  figures  of  the  Apostles,  and  at  a  certain  elevation  with  a  coronal 
of  Angels, — statues  whose  prototypes  existed  in  the  original  struc- 
ture. I  saw  several  of  them  spiritedly  executed  in  hammered  metal, 
and  therefore  hollow,  and  so  physically  light. 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  church  restoration  of  another  character,  but 
of  no  mean  importance,  that  of  Sth.  Obnbvievb,  occasionally  known 
as  the  Pantheon.  Allowing  for  its  classical  architecture,  this  building 
has  really  capacity  of  religious  effect  internally,  arising  not  a  little  from 
the  light  being  confined  to  the  clerestory  level.  Outside,  the  dome, 
and  the  portico,  are  both  undeniably  very  fine.  The  architect,  as  every 
oive  knows,  was  Soufilot.  The  internal  plan  is  that  of  a  Ghreek  cross, 
with  the  east  and  west  limbs  nearly  or  quite  equal,  and  not  much 
longer  than  the  others.  The  aisles  are  more  elevated  than  the  nave, 
but  there  is,  I  believe,  an  intention  of  altering  this.  While  the  building 
acted  as  Pantheon,  the  coldness  of  the  interior  must  have  been  great, 
in  spite  of  Baron  Oros'  paintings  in  the  dome.  Since  its  conversion  to 
worship,  the  fittings  have  greatly  reduced  this  fault. 

The  absolute  requirement  which  was  made  to  have  the  church  ready 
for  use  upon  Ste.  Genevieve's  day  in  January  last,  compelled  the  archi* 
tects  to  fit  it  in  effigy.  Thus  every  thing  about  it  is  coloured  to  repre- 
sent bronze,  oak,  &c.,  and  the  deception  is  very  perfect,  but  it  is  a 
deception  without  mala  fides,  and  as  trying  the  effect  of  the  per- 
manent fittings  is  confessedly  in  the  intention  of  those  who  have  so 
contrived  it,  so  I  shall  treat  of  the  materials  as  if  they  were  what  they 
seem.  l*he  eastern  limb  of  the  church  is  devoted  to  the  choir ;  the  high 
altar,  standing  under  an  apse,  which  has  an  internal  existence. 
Over  it  is  a  lofty  conch-like  baldachin,  supported  upon  four  twisted 
columns,  the  material  of  the  whole  being  bronze,  relieved  with  gilding. 
The  stalls,  which  are  numerous,  extend  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
choir  screen,  which  is  now  represented  by  a  low  parcel-gilt  railing ; 
they  have  a  solid  backing  of  oak,  with  a  series  of  pedimented  heads. 
I  cannot  consider  this  portion  of  the  design  as  happy  as  it  might  be, 
the  backing  is  too  low  for  the  whole  elevation  of  the  church,  and  the 
pediments  want  expression.  At  the  western  end  of  the  choir  ambons 
for  the  Epistle  and  Qospel  are  placed,  respectively  facing  east  and 
north.    The  pulpit  stands  against  the  south-east  pier  of  the  dome,  of 
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oak,  to  be  richly  carved ;  the  three  remaining  piers  have  seats  for 
various  dignitaries  placed  against  them.  The  side  altars  stand  at  the 
ends  of  the  transepts,  that  of  S.  Mary  orientating  north,  S.  Genevieve 
Math.  The  latter  is  surmounted  by  the  chasse  of  the  patroness* 
modelled  from  the  descriptions  of  that  destroyed  in  the  Great  Revolu- 
tioo,  and  enclosed  in  a  cofifer  of  a  similar  form.  The  conch  of  the 
apse  over  the  high  altar  is  painted,  grandly  enough,  with  figures 
of  oor  Blessed  Loan  and  the  Evangelists,  upon  a  blue  ground,  after  a 
Basilican  type.  This  painting,  like  every  thing  else,  is  at  present  pro- 
visional. I  trust  it  is  indicative  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  whole 
future  decoration.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  none  but  pure 
Gregorian  music  is  admitted  in  this  church.  By  its  actual  constitution, 
which  appeared  last  year  in  the  English  papers,  it  is  to  fulfil  the  func- 
tioofl  of  a  missionary  church,  among  the  Parisian  ouvriers — a  noble 
object.  With  a  somewhat  amusing  aestheticism,  the  actual  chaplains 
of  the  church  wear  the  dress  of  the  old  Oenovefan  monks,  white 
with  a  blue  border. 

You  must  still  let  me  defer  for  another  number  what  I  have  to  tell 
yoQ  about  the  restorations  in  the  various  parish  churches  of  Paris.  I 
am  the  less  unwilling  to  make  this  request,  hoping  by  the  delay  to  be 
able  to  illustrate  my  account  of  the  most  important,  S.  Germain  des 
Ptes,  by  a  plan  of  that  most  interesting  church.  But  before  con- 
dading,  I  cannot  but  indicate  a  questionable  proceeding  which  is 
about  to  be  effected.  The  new  Rue  Rivoli  has  opened  the  magnificent 
tower  of  S.  Jacqubs  db  la  BoucHEaia,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  is  so  noble  an  object  in  all  views  of  Paris.  Well,  the  muni- 
cipality mean  to  restore  the  tower,  flank  it  with  fountains,  and  leave  it 
in  the  centre  of  a  new  Place.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
them  that  a  wiser  and  more  complete  restoration  would  be  to  rebuild 
the  church  of  S.  Jacques,  once  attached  to  this  tower. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H. 


AN  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  TOUR  IN  PORTUGAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleaiologist, 

Lbttbb  I. — ^Thb  Basqub  Pbovincbs. 

Valladolid,  May  14,   1853. 
Mr  obab  Ma.  Eoitob, 

Vou  have  asked  me  to  forward  such  notes  of  the  churches  of 
Portugal,  and  on  the  way  thither,  as  I  may  think  likely  to  interest 
joar  readers.  Perhaps  no  such  contribution^  however  imperfect,  is 
without  its  value  to  our  science ;  and  therefore  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  furnish  such  information  as  I  can  to  my  fellow- students 
^  home.  For  the  present  letter,  however,  I  must  entreat  your  especial 
indulgence,  written,  as  it  must  be,  when  and  where  I  can  find  a, 
rscaot  minute,  and  a  vacant  chair  or  table. 

VOL.  ^IT.  A    A 
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The  Cathedral  at  Bayonne  ia  not  sufficiently  connected  with  our 
subject  to  warrant  my  taking  the  space  that  its  Middle-Pointed  beau- 
ties would  require.  I  will  suppose  the  Adour  crossed,  the  passports 
pts^,  and  the  traveller's  face  turned  directly  to  Spun. 

It  is  a  glorious  ride  from  Bayonne  to  the  Spanish  frontier.     This 
city  is  scarcely  left  behind,  when  the  Pyrenees  raise  themselves  up  in  a 
long  unbroken  range  of  fifty  or  sixty  mUes.  The  TVoU  Cauronne9  (which 
the  guide-books  call  Quatre)  is  the  most  remarkable  in  its  three-headed 
summit.     To  the  right,  every  now  and  then,  the  blue  waves  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  come  rolling  in  in  all  their  majesty — sometimes  in  the  little 
cove  along  which  the  fishing  village  is  built :  sometimes  dashing  against 
the  bare,  bleak  promontory,  rent,  and  seamed,  and  scooped  by  their  fury. 
But  my  business  is  with  the  churches ;  and  though  to  a  casual  observer 
uninteresting,  and  presenting  the  same  features  over  and  over  again, 
they  constitute  a  peculiar  type,  which  deserve  some  attention.     The 
first  of  them  was  Lanolbt.     Its  form  is  that  of  all  of  its  class — a  tall, 
square,  box-like  building,  without  aisles ;   windows  scattered  about 
irregularly,  and  in  three  tiers  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.     A  large 
kind  of  narthex  at  the  west  end.     The  constructional  arrangement  is 
made,  and  not  badly  made,  to  suit  the  internal  design.     Adouble  gal- 
lery runs  round  the  whole  church,  except  the  east  end ;  and,  really, 
there  is  something  in  the  gloominess  which  they  fling  over  the  fabric, 
their  dark  wood,  their  heavy  '* Jacobean"  rails,  joined  to  the  coved 
roof  of  the  nave  itself,  and  lighted  here  and  there,  and  exactly  at  the 
proper  place,  with  small  round-headed  windows,  which  is  not  un- 
pleasing.     Langlet  is    passed   the  utmost  bounds  that  courtesy  can 
assign  to  Flamboyant;  but  the  next  church,  Bidart,  of  which  the 
arrangement  is  nearly  similar,  is  not.     Here  we  have  three  galleries, 
one  above  the  other,  the  lowest,  supported  on  its  outer  edge  by  a  series 
of  oblique  beams,  resting  on  corbek,  and  terminating  in  debased  Corin- 
thian capitals ;  the  uprights  from  this  running  along  the  three  tiers, 
and  at  last  pinned  into  the  tiebeam  of  the  roof.     Here  also  there  ia  a 
large  western  narthex-like  erection,  open  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
used  as  the  rest  of  the  churchyard.    You  leave  this  village,  and  striking 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees,  Arrhuna,  beyond  the 
Spanish  frontier,  towering  higher  and  higher,  you  come  down  on  the 
little  town  of  S.  Jban  ob  Luz.    The  church  is  somewhat  on  a  larger 
scale,  but  on  completely  the  same  type.     It  has,  however,  transepts, 
which  appear  as  leans-to  against  the  great,  tall  mass  of  the  building. 
Here  also  are  three  tiers  of  galleries,  the  lowest  to  the  west  resting, 
as  at  Bidart,   on  a  decidedly  Flamboyant  pier.    The  upper  tier  of 
windows  on  the  south  side  are  also  fully  Flamboyant,  of  two  lightB« 
and  trefoiled,  and  with  somewhat  elaborate  tracery.    The  tower  is  a 
square  mass,  bevelled  off  into  octagonal,  like  the  Cathedral  of  Bayonne. 
but  having  a  passage  left  under  it,  to  answer,  as  it  were,  to  the  quasi 
narthex  of  the  former  churches.     S.  Jean  de  Luz,  itself,  with  its  quaint 
gables,  enormous  flat  roofis,  and  projecting  Swiss-like  eaves,  is  a  most 
picturesque  place ;  but  its  gem  is  a  little  picture  that  occurs  as  yoix 
leave  it.     The  street  is  narrow ;  to  the  right  an  old,  crazy,  octagon&l 
turret,  and  corbelled  out  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  projects 
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acro08  the  already  contracted  space ;  and  right  before  and  above  towers 
the  Three  Crowns,  the  .intense  blae  of  the  mountain  contrasting  finely 
with  the  red-grey  of  the  ruined  building.  Pass  it,  and  a  creek  of  the 
bay  is  rippling  and  dancing  in  the  sun,  and  calling  out  all  the  energy, 
and  displaying  the  nets,  and  the  craft,  and  the  fishing-tackle  of  the 
little  town.  And  now  the  road  winds  higher  and  higher,  curving  along 
the  western  slopes  of  one  of  the  mountain  spurs,  and  leaving  the  last 
sweet  valley  of  France  further  and  further  below  it,  you  enter  on  a 
desolate,  heathy  track ;  and  the  church  of  Ubuoni  calls  for  the  last 
mt  of  an  Ecclesiologist,  before  he  enters  another  kingdom.  This 
also  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those  I  have  mentioned,  except 
that  we  get  some  good  Flamboyant  vaulting  at  the  east  end.  A  huge 
octagonal  font — one  of  those  which  might  be  any  date — ^now  serves 
for  holy  water,  llie  road  now  mounts  the  last  brow,  and  the  brook 
Bidassoa  glitters  in  the  valley  beneath  you — the  dark  Basque  mountains 
io  front — and  to  the  left^  a  steep,  green,  Cheviot- like  hill  is  crowned 
hj  the  white  chapel  of  S.  Martial.  You  presently  cross  a  bridge  of 
boats,  seeing  to  your  right  that  of  which  one  arch  was  blown  up  to 
preTent  the  entrance  of  France  by  the  Duke.  The  trouble  of  pass- 
ports succeeds,  and  a  short  mile  takes  you  into  Ieun. 

It  was  Saturday  evening :  the  sun  lighting  up  the  crests  of  the 
^jnntes,  and  throwing  their  hollows  into  deeper  shadow,  sent  his 
rays  slantwise  up  the  streets  of  the  good  Basque  town,  in  the  Swiss- 
like  eaves  and  cinque-cento  tourelles,  and  bold  barge-boards,  and 
quaint  cornices ;  while  ever  and  anon,  caught  above  the  roofs,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  street  vista,  the  S.  Martial's  Chapel  looks  down  on  and 
sanctifies  the  whole  scene.  This  church  is  again  a  great  square,  with 
heavy  towers,  and  great  octagonal  turrets,  no  constructional  chancel. 
The  two  bays  have  enormous  circular  piers  of  the  latest  Flamboyant  run- 
niog  right  into  the  roof,  beyond  these  the  nave  extends  further  west.  On 
the  next  morning,  we  attended  Mass  in  this  church.  The  whole  thing 
waa  somewhat  slovenly,  yet  the  very  curious  rite  there  kept  up  deserves 
particular  mention.  Three  or  four  benches  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
church  held  the  men — the  women  sat  or  knelt  on  the  floor  behind 
tfaeio.  Many  of  these  had  a  small  wax  taper,  a  twisted  roll,  burning 
before  them  on  the  ground.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Mass,  an  official  went  round  to  each  of  these,  and  put  three  straws 
(or  rushes)  into  her  hand.  During  the  singing  of  the  Creed,  a  Priest, 
ia  alb  and  stole,  went  into  the  middle  of  the  nave ;  the  women,  taking 
the  tapers  and  the  straws,  and  forming  in  procession,  passed  one  by 
ooe  before  him.  The  straws  they  put  into  a  bag,  held  there  for  that 
purpose ;  the  tapers  were  delivered  to  an  acolyte,  and  by  him  to  a  boy, 
who  extinguished  them  in  bundles.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the 
pretty  effect  of  the  tapers  glimmering  in  a  procession  of  black  dresses 
(hlack,  as  in  Spain,)  and  winding  through  a  crowd  of  kneeling  wor- 
shippers up  the  nave.  The  whole  scene  was  rendered  much  more 
effective  by  the  dulness  of  the  church.  As  each  woman  approached 
the  Priest,  he  gave  her  his  stole  to  kiss,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  it  over  her,  and  so  she  passed  on. 
By  diligence  to  Sak  Sebastian.     A  grand,  bold  sea- coast  ride ; 
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the  rocks  and  iron  outline  of  Pasaobs  very  fine.     The  churches  con- 
tinue the  same  square  buildings,  dotted  over  with  windows  for  galleries, 
and  sometimes  presenting  in  their  centre  a  low  square  tower,  or  pepper- 
box dome.     San  Sebastian  has  something  of  the  same  character,  very 
lofty,  with  chancel  of  one  bay.  nave  of  two,  trigonal  apse,  and  short, 
but  high  transepts.     The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  church  is, 
that  our  party  had  to  defend  themselves  in  it  against  a  dog  that  ap- 
peared to  be  domiciled  there.     And  now,  before  I  go  on,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  Spanish  terms 
that  will  be  necessary  in  our .  Spanish  Ecclesiology.     You  are  aware 
that,  for  the  most  part,  in  Spain,  the  ritual  choir  comes  far  down  into 
the  constructional  nave,  after  the  same  manner  as,  but  much  more  than, 
Westminster  Abbey,  before  the  alterations.    Hie  screen  at  the  west 
end   of  the  choir — that  is,   the  true  roodscreen,  I  shall  call,   with 
Spanish  writers,  the  transcoro  ;  the  parclose,  or  true  iconostasis,  that 
which  divides  the  sanctuary  from  the  choir,  the  refa ;  the  space  in  the 
"crossing*'  which  intervenes  between  the  refa  and  the  east  end  of 
the  choir,  the  entrecoros ;  and  the  great  reredos,  which  usually  fills 
up  the  entire  east  end  of  the  church,  the  retabh,  a  very  important 
feature  in  the  majority  of  Spanish  churches. 

Still  a  mountain  ride  to  Tolosa,  a  mountain  city  in  itself.     The 
church  of  Santa  Maria  is  enormously  high,  and  has  been  modernised 
from  Flamboyant.     Its  four  bays,  the  western  gallery,  and  the  general 
arrangements,  repeat  San  Sebastian.     The  ambones,  which  are  here 
.carefully  kept  up,  as  in  all  Spain,  are  of  about  as  good  work  as  an 
ordinary  English  pulpit.    The  font  is  enormous,  of  a  grey  limestone, 
and  much  more  than  large  enough  for  immersion,  and  basin-shaped  on 
a  short,  thick,  circular  stem.     This  we  found  to  be  the  norm  of  those 
in  the  province.    There  is  a  modem  porch  at  the  west,  with  open 
arcaded  fa9ade.    The  church  of  S.  Francisco  is  merely  a  modem 
building ;    but   there  is  a  small  desecrated  chapel  on  the  road    to 
Azpeitia,  which  has  a  most  excellent  and  deeply  recessed  First-Pointed 
door,  with  as  good  toothed  moulding  in  the  soffit  as  one  could  find  in 
an  English  village  church. 

At  sunset  the  scene  on  the  Alameda  was  very  pretty.     The  moun- 
tains towering  to  the  left, — ^the  clear  sparkling  river  brushing  along, 
far  beneath,  to  the  right, — the  bright  dresses,  contrasting  with  the 
young  green  of  the  elm  avenues, — the  gaiety  and  life  of  some  simple 
dance,  with  no  more  scientific  music  than  the  pipe  and  tabor, — a  pretty 
scene  it  was  indeed.     Yet  it  was  to  be  observed  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  man  to  be  seen ;  they,  we  found  afterwards,  were  worse  em- 
ployed in  the  low  venda,  or  in  gambling.     At  seven,  the  bells    of 
Sta.  Maria  rang  out  merrily  for  Litany  and  Sermon.     A  very  decent 
congregation, — the  men  arranged  choirwise,  in  stalls  in  the  nave,  tlie 
women  sitting  or  kneeling  in  the  aisles.     The  responses  to  the  Litany^ 
as  they  might  be  in  an  ordinary  English  church,  not  in  the  monotoxse. 
It  was  a  great  delight  to  us  to  hear  very  tolerably  good  Oregorian 
music  sung,  at  Irun,  in  unison  with  an  organ  harmony  only.     I  ecir-> 
nestly  wish  that  those  who  are  for  voice  harmony,  in  season  and  out  of 
'  season,  could  heisur  the  effect  of  the  contrary  system  in  these  poor 
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coaotry  churches.  So  it  must  he  in  England,  if  ever  Oregorian  melo- 
dies are  to  he  popular ;  I  only  trust  that  now,  put  forward  for  the 
first  time  among  us,  they  will  not  he  killed  hy  the  mistaken  kindness 
of  their  harmonisers.  Speaking,  however,  of  music,  I  must  add  that, 
at  Imn,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  the  organ  played  a  march  of 
Donizetti's. 

It  was  impossihle  to  he  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa,  without  wish- 
ing to  see  the  cradle  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  hirthplace  of  their  founder. 
At  six  on  the  following  morning  we  were  on  our  way  thither.     Two 
horses  sufficed  to  take  us  over  the  level  ground,  but  the  ascent  of  the 
pass  requires  oxen  additionally.     The  scenery  is  curiously  like  that  of 
tike  mountain  passes  of  Merionethshire.     A  good  deal  of  snow  had 
&Ilen  during  the  night  in  the  mountains,  hut  the  valleys  were  hright 
with  cowslips  and  primroses,  and  even  in  the  higher  part  of  the  pass 
the  wiOows  were  heginning  to  put  out  their  leaves.    Deep  in  one  of 
the  hollows  to  the  right  is  the  little  church  of  Albistm, — ^high,  square, 
and  box-like,  as  the  others,  with  north-western  tower,  and  western 
loggia,  a  lean-to  with  wooden  supports.    The  bell  rang  for  the  Eleva- 
tion as  we  stood  on  the  peak  above,  and  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  by 
the  steep  sides  of  the  narrow  valley.     Still  higher,  and  we  came  to  the 
Ueak,  wintry  church  of  Oozal.     Of  Flamboyant  date,  it  has  trigonal 
apse,  chancel  and  nave  of  one  bay  each,  distinguishable  only  by  their 
vaulting'  wall-piers,  very  rude,   and  like  those  in  Denmark,  and  a 
western  loggia.     Reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  beginning  the 
descent,  the  little  brown  town  of  Azfbitia  stands  at  the  rise  of  the 
opposite  hill,  and  stretching  away  to  the  left  is  the  vale  of  Loyola, 
'nie  castle  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  town, — already  from  the  heights 
above  seen  to  be  an  elaborate  piece  of  Renaissance  restoration.   Leaving 
our  vehicle  in  the  town,  we  walked  to  the  College.     In  that  heart  of  a 
wfld  mountain  country,  it  seemed  a  wonderful  instance  of  Gon*s  Pro- 
vidence, that  from  an  obscure  valley  in  an  obscure  province,  and  from 
the  most  corrupt  and  worldly  of  European  castes,  he  was  chosen  who 
was  to  roll  back  the  torrent  of  the  Reformation,  and  make  the  name  of 
tiiat  glen  a  world-famous  word.     At  the  same  time,  speaking  as  an 
Ecclesiologist,  I  must  say  that  the  single  thing  worth  seeing  at  Loyola 
is  the  original  door  of  the  family  house,  with  its  star-like  scutcheons, 
snd  enormous  bar  and  socket.     As  you  approach,  the  domed  church 
protrudes  in  a  semicircle  from  the  general  fa9ade  of  the  buildings.   The 
inangements  for  summoning  the  fathers  are  excellent :   a  different 
"  repique"  on  the  bells  is  given  by  the  porter,  according  as  a  French, 
German,  or  other  priest  is  wanted.    They  show  the  place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  grand  staircase,  then  a  stable,  where,  according  to  tradition,  S. 
Ignatius  was  bom  ;  the  dwelling  apartments  of  the  family  have  been 
preserved  above,   much  in  their  original  state,  though  now  used  as 
chapels, — a  good  example  of  the  heavy  Spanish  gilding  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     They  show  the  room  where  S.  Ignatius  lay  when  recovering 
from  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Pamplona ;  the  hanging  of  his  bed, 
now  used  as  the  canopy  of  an  altar ;  the  chapel  at  which  S.  Francis 
Borgia  said  his  first  mass, — and  other  things  of  a  similar  kind.     The 
Jesuits  have  been  permitted  to  return  to  this  house  by  the  Concordat, 
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though  not  yet  put  into  legal  posaeenon  of  it, — ^the  primary,  or  at 
least  alleged,  de.^ga  being  the  missions  to  the  Philippines  and  the 
Aotilles.  There  are  at  present  five  fathers,  seven  lay  coadjutors,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  novices.  One  wing  of  the  building  was  never  finished ; 
its  foundations  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  size  and  stately  pro- 
portions of  the  whole.  The  house  was  nearly  sold  by  Government  to 
a  Jew,  who  proposed  to  turn  it  into  a  mannfactory,  but  the  authorities 
of  Guipuscoa  remonstrated  against  such  an  abuse  of  a  "  national  mona- 
ment,**  and  they  were  heard. 

We  returned  to  Azpeitia.  The  church  here,  of  Flamboyant  date, 
consists  of  a  short  apsidal  chancel,  a  nave  of  five  bays,  aisles,  and  side 
chapels.  We  have  the  great  retablo,  as  usual ;  Uie  ambones,  against 
the  first  pier  on  each  side  ;  and  a  tower  set  on  obliquely,  and 
facing  the  south-west,  and  finished  with  a  poor  crocketed  spire.  A 
north  chapel  in  the  nave  has  an  admirable  iron  parclose,  a  fine  Flam- 
boyant retablo,  and  an  Episcopal  effigy  kneeling  towards  it, — the  date, 
4516,  if  I  read  it  right.  Some  of  the  other  chapels  present  good  late 
work,  especially  the  first  on  the  south  side.  The  south  door  is  most 
excellent,  First-Pointed,  recessed  of  six,  with  tooth  moulding. 

And  now,  before  I  introduce  you  to  the  first  Spanish  Cathedral,  Ias 
Palmas  excepted,  which  has  appeared  in  the  EedeaiologisU  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  if  I  write  down  a  brief  resumi  of  the 
present  arrangement  of  sees  in  the  Spanish  Church.  I  shoidd  not  well 
know  where  to  look  for  such  a  list  in  England,  and  others  may  be  in 
the  same  condition.  I  take  it  from  the  Guia  del  Estado  Scclestastico, 
the  Clergy  List  of  this  country,     llius  it  is : — 

I.  Patriarch  of  the  Indies. 

%  Toledo,  Archbishop  and  Primate,  with  these  Suffragans :  Cordova, 
Cuenca,  Seguenza,  Jaen,  Carthagena,  Osma,  Valladolid,^  Segovia* 

3.  Seville,  Archbishop.  Suffragans :  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Ceuta,  Canary, 
Teneriffe. 

4.  Compostella,  Archbishop.  Suffragans :  Salamanca,  Tuy,  Avila, 
Coria.  Plasencia,  Astorga,  Zamora,  Orense,  Mondonedo,  Badajoz, 
Lugo,  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

5.  Granada,  Archbishop.     Suffragans  :  Guadix,  Almeiria. 

6.  Burgos,  Archbishop.  Suffragans :  Pamplona,  Calahorra,  Palencia, 
Santander,  Tudela. 

7.  Tarragona,  Archbishop.  Suffragans  :  Barcelona.  Gerona,  I^rida, 
Tortosa,  Vich,  Urgel,  Solsona,  Ibiza. 

8.  Zaragoza,  Archbishop.  Suffragans  :  Huesca,  Barbastro,  Jaca, 
Tarazona,  Albarraeiro,  Teruel. 

9.  Valencia,  Archbishop.  Suffragans  :  Segorva,  Orihuea,  Majorca, 
Minorca. 

O  ^°d      r  Autocephalous  Bishoprics. 

10.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Archbishop.  Suffragans :  Havanna,  Puerto 
Rico. 

II.  Manilla,  Archbishop.  Suffragans:  Nueva  Segovia,  Nueva 
Caceres,  Cebu. 

^  This  by  the  new  concordato  is  about  to  be  raised  to  an  Archbishopric. 
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Thus  there  are  fifty-fiye  actually  existing  Spanish  Cathedrals,  of 
which  three  only,  Seville,  Burgos,  and  CordoTa,  can  be  said  to  be 
tolerably  known  by  us. 

It  is  a  weary,  although  a  fine  journey  from  Tolosa  to  Vittoria. 
The  road,  very  well  engineered,  crosses  the  Biseayan  ofishoots  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  and  on  waking  up  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  a  morning 
gioomy  and  troubled  with  a  mountain  mist«  it  seemed  like  a  wild  dream 
to  see  the  five  or  six  yoke  of  oxen  struggling  onwards  and  upwards,  and 
appearing  to  stretch  away  till  lost  in  the  mist.  The  sun  rose  over 
Vittoria,  and  S.  Michabl's  was  our  first  church  that  day.  It  has  chancel 
ind  nave,  with  aisles  to  each,  but  without  constructional  division,  and 
a  loggia,  as  usual.  The  chief  of  the  work  is  Middle-Pointed ;  there 
is  a  western  Flamboyant  gallery,  and  a  singularly  good  high  tomb, 
reeessed,  of  a  merchant.  Another  church,  now  desecrated  as  a  mili- 
tary magazine,  has  one  of  the  good  western  First-Pointed  doors  which 
voold  seem  to  abound  in  these  parts. 

MiEAHUA,  on  the  Ebro,  is  the  last  church  which  I  saw  in  the  Basque 
Provinces.  It  is  close  to  the  Ebro,  so  long  the  boundary  of  Christian 
and  Mahometan  domination.  And  a  very  curious  church  it  is.  It  has 
an  apeidal  chancel,  transepts,  nave,  and  north  and  south  chapels,  and 
western  tower.  The  apse  is  of  the  finest  Romanesque;  the  five 
windows,  of  three  orders,  with  very  narrow  openings,  and  slender  cir- 
calar  shafts,  with  harp  capitab.  The  chancel  is  much  lower  than  the 
save,  the  east  end  of  the  latter  square  and  high ;  the  transepts  are 
apparently  of  Middle-Pointed,  and  the  crossing  piers  have  in  earlier 
times  been  groined  greatly  below  their  present  height.  The  First- 
Pointed  nave  has  two  bays  ;  the  clerestory  has  two  well-moulded  cir- 
cokr  lights.  In  the  eastern  bay  of  the  vaulting,  the  Evangelistie 
symbols  are  particularly  noticeable.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  low, 
aoid  square,  and  massy,  with  two  shapeless  belfry-lights.  There  is  here 
a  southern  loggia,  and  its  internal  door  is  a  magnificent  example  of 
Romanesque.  It  has  four  orders,  and  the  capitals  are  singularly  fine. 
The  most  curious  represents  a  Saracen  fortifioation,  with  three  towers^ 
--the  first  time,  I  think,  that  I  was  ever  brought  into  Ecclesiological 
contact  with  the  False  Prophet. 

In  my  next  letter  I  hope  to  describe  Burgos,  Palenda,  and  Valladolid. 
In  the  meantime  you  will  make  due  allowances  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  present  has  been  written,  for  the  bits  and  scraps  of  time  so  em- 
ployed in  the  last  moments  of  an  Ecclesiological  day,  or  during  the  pass- 
port visitations  of  companions,  or  the  wearisome  delays  of  diligences. 
Snch  as  it  is,  it  may  possibly  possess  some  little  interest  for  such  of 
jour  readers  as  are  students  of  foreign  Ecclesiology. 

I  remain,  &c., 

H. 
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MR.  WINSTON'S  NEW  WINDOW  AT  THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH. 

Me.  Winston  is  an  accomplished  person  who  has  very  laudably  be- 
stowed an  immense  deal  of  time  and  study  on  painted  glass.    His 
technical  knowledge  we  always  viewed  as  superior  to  his  theoretical 
skill.     In  criticising  the  texture  of  glass,   in  settling  its  date  and 
country,  Mr.  Winston  has  acquired  great  familiarity.     In  settling  the 
character  of  the  drawing  to  be  employed  in  glass  paintings  he  has 
been  happily  inconsistent.  He  is  often  inconsistent,  as  when  in  the  very 
same  page  of  his  Hints  on  Olass  Painting  he  proscribed  the  use  of  glass 
painting  when  the  walls  were  frescoed  (with  subjects,)  but  admitted  it 
when  they  were  more  richly  decorated  with  paint  and  gilding  (in  pat- 
terns.)    So  in  the  same  work  he  assures  the  wondering  world  that 
"  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  and  Raphael's  Cartoons 
would  form,  with  a  little  modification,  good  designs  for  glass  paintings.** 
However,  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Winston  printing  one  thing  and 
painting  .another.     He  has  just  put  up  a  window  in  the  round  nave  of 
the  Temple  Church  which  is  as  unlike  Raphael's  cartoons,  as  Mr. 
Winston  is  unlike  his  old  friend  the  monk  Theophilus.     The  window 
is  a  highly  creditable  one  in  results.     It  is  conventionalized  in  drawing, 
and  as  unlike  an  oil  painting  as  could  be  conceived.     It  consists  of  five 
little  medallions,  very  much  indeed  too  small,  of  the  early  events  of  oar 
Lord's  life.    The  draperies  are  all  white,  and  the  effect  is  piebald  and 
spotty.    The  flesh  has  no  tints,  and  the  diaper  is  of  an  early  type.    The 
glass  as  to  its  material  is  bright  and  clear,  and  contrasts  most  favourably 
with   the  dirty  and  antiquated  windows  which  Mr.  Willement  has 
placed  in  the  rest  of  the  church.     As  to  the  drawing  it  is  somewhat  outri 
and  extravagant*    An  indescribable  something  between  Flaxman  and 
Fuseli.    The  shepherds  at  the  Adoration  are  tossing  their  arms  symmetri- 
cally much  as  the  witches  do  in  the  outlines  of  Macbeth.    The  draperies 
are  of  a  most  statuesque  ponderosity,  heavy  and  thick  with  convolutions, 
the  artistic  result  in  this  particular  is  much  as  what  might  be  expected 
of  the  illuminator  of  S.  Ethel  wold's  Benedictional  copying  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.    However,  the  result  is  very  far  from  unpleaaing,  and 
Mr.  Winston  has  produced  a  window  as  like  his  favourite  Cinqae-cento 
as  he  to  Hectiba. 
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Wx  have  paid  a  visit  to  this  magnificent  parish  church  since  its  late 
re-opening,  after  restoration  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Place,  of  Nottingham,  and 
have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  works  have 
been  carried  out.  The  church  is  one  of  great  simplicity  of  plan,  though 
of  huge  dimensions.  There  is  a  long  and  broaid  chancel,  and  a  nave 
and  aisles,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  proportionately  long,  with  a 
fine  open  lantern  in  the  western  tower.     Now  that  all  impediments  are 
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removed,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  fitted  with  uniform  open  seats,  tlie 
effect  of  the  internal  area  is  most  imposing.  So  vast  is  the  area,  that 
although  ahont  2000  seats  are  provided,  there  is  a  very  large  space  at' 
the  west  end  of  the  chnrch  left  perfectly  free.  Mr.  Place  was  not 
obliged  to  do  much  to  the  church  constructionally,  the  fabric  not 
having  been  seriously  interfered  with,  and  large  sums  having  been  ex- 
pended a  few  years  since  on  the  repairs  of  the  roof.  The  whole  inter- 
nal walla  and  arcades  have  been  cleaned  and  pointed  carefully.  The  * 
roofo  remain  as  they  were  done  some  century  since ;  sham  vaulting  of 
wood  x>f  bad  design  and  construction,  not  suitable  to  the  architecture 
of  the  building,  and  in  bad  repair.  We  must  hope  that  one  day  the 
same  architect  may  be  able  to  complete  hia  work  by  providing  entirely 
new  roofs.  Mr.  Place  has  added  a  new  east  window,  of  seven  lights, 
with  tracery  very  happily  designed  (we  thought)  to  suit  the  character 
of  the  existing  windows ;  and  has  enlarged  a  nondescript  building 
which  stood  ^tween  the  chancel  and  the  north  aisle,  into  an  organ 
chamber.  But  his  greatest  architectural  work  is  the  vaulting  in  stone 
the  lantern  of  the  great  west  tower.  Hiis  was  blocked  up  by  floors 
before  the  late  restoration :  now  it  is  thrown  open  it  is  a  feature  of  * 
unusual  magnificence,  and  its  vault,  1 68  feet  from  the  ground,  is  higher 
dian  that  of  the  central  lantern  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  highest  in 
Ea^and.  Mr.  Place  found  the  springings  of  the  vaulting  in  existence: 
we  doubt  if  it  had  ever  been  completed.  It  was  a  bold  experiment, 
creditable  both  to  the  architect  and  the  people  of  Boston,  to  attempt  so 
great  a  work.  We  are  very  glad  that  it  has  been  so  successful ;  and 
we  did  not  notice  any  signs  of  settlement  in  the  tower,  such  as  might 
have  been  feared  after  the  addition  of  so  great  a  superincumbent  weight. - 
Tlie  lantern,  with  its  new  vault,  cries  out  for  some  decorative  colora- 
tion. A  new  font  also  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Place,  of  great  size, 
octagonal,  and  raised  on  a  lofty  base  of  steps,  and  hereafter  to  receive 
farther  ornament  in  the  shape  of  statues.  We  foun^  it  too  high  for 
convenient  use« 

It  is  almost  fortunate  that  the  chancel  had  been  disused  for  mnny 
years,  being  blocked  off  by  a  gallery  from  the  nave :  for  the  ancient 
stalls  have  thus  been  preserved  uninjured.  They  are  very  good  indeed 
of  their  kind.  Mr.  Place  has  added  canopies,  of  an  elaborate  design,  to 
nine  or  ten  of  the  stalls  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  Corporation.  The  canopies  also  mask  the  organist's 
seat :  a  sham  organ  front  conceals  the  window  sacrificed  to  the  new 
organ  chambers,  llie  returned  stalls,  three  on  each  side,  are  ranged 
on  a  lower  level  by  Mr.  Place,  so  as  to  allow  a  less  interrupted 
view  into  the  chancel.  They  are  backed  with  a  solid  screen,  like 
the  lower  part  of  a  roodscreen,  with  gates  of  open  panelling,  enriched 
with  gilding.  This  lowering  of  the  returned  stalls  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. The  flooring  retains  much  of  its  original  flagging,  with  a* 
most  jndicioos  mixture  of  coloured  tiles  in  bands  and  patterns.  The 
sanctuary  rises  finely  in  four  stages  of  two  steps  each.  A  wrought 
iron  sanctuary  rail  of  the  last  century  is  retained,  being  coloured  blue 
and  gilt.  The  footpace,  which  is  floored  with  encaustic  tiles,  is  rather' 
too  large.    The  altar  is  of  good  dimensions,  except  as  to  height,  which 
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is  somewhat  excessive.  It  is  vested  decently,  but  much  wants  a  super- 
altar ;  and  there  is,  at  least  at  present,  no  kind  of  reredos.  Two 
**  Gothic  "  altar-chairs,  facing  west,  are  not  to  be  laid  to  the  architect's 
account.  Within  the  sanctuary  rails  are  two  large  standards  of  braas  for 
gas  lights,  their  lower  parts  beingprotected  with  ironwork,  giltand  painted. 
Brass  gas  standards  are  used  throughout  the  church,  and  a  large  corona 
of  the  same  metal,  also  for  gas,  hangs  at  present  over  the  font.  This  ia 
the  work,  we  heard,  of  Messrs.  Skidmore,  and  is  of  much  better  execution 
than  design.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  fitted  with  uniform  open  benchea 
of  good  but  needlessly  elaborate  design  :  and,  unfortunately,  not  move- 
able, but  with  raised  wooden  platforms.  Here,  again,  we  understood 
the  architect  had  been  overruled.  The  easternmost  of  these  seats  face 
north  and  south.  The  pulpit — ^a  Jacobean  one — is  very  judiciously 
preserved.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind,  and  looks  well,  painted 
and  gilt.  It  is  fixed  to  the  easternmost  pier  but  one  on  the  south  side, 
and  has  a  short  winding  staircase  of  iron,  suitable  to  the  style.  Oppo- 
site to  this,  facing  south,  is  a  temporary  reading- pew  erection.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  any  thing  so  incongruous  and 
absurd,  can  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  raised  chancel-seats  are — to 
speak  with  a  merely  practical  object — much  more  convenient,  and  com- 
mand the  whole  area  better  than  this  unsightly  box.  In  the  middle 
stands  Mr.  Cottingham*s  eagle-desk,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  middle  passage  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  very 
stately.  By  some  oversight  Mr.  Place  has  not  designed  new  gratinga 
for  the  hot-air  holes.  There  are  a  great  many  of  these  in  the  church, 
and  one  is  offended  by  so  many  examples  of  the  worst  kind  of  cast- 
iron  patterns. 

The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  O'Connor, 
and  well  sustains  their  reputation.  The  tracery  contains  a  number  of 
angels  and  cherubims.  These,  however,  sadly  want  more  relief  in 
coloration.  There  are  seven  lights  in  the  window  ;  in  the  four  outer 
lights  are  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  three  inner  lights  have  in  the 
upper  range,  our  Loan  in  majesty,  with  adoring  angels,  two  and  two, 
in  the  outer  lights;  below,  the  Crucifixion  in  the  middle  between 
S.  Mark  and  S.  Luke  ;  in  the  lower  range  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
between  David  and  S.  Joseph,  a  figure  of  Jesse  being  at  the  base  of 
the  middle  light.  This  is  not  very  happy.  It  is  not  at  all  a  sufficient 
Jesse  window  ;  and  such  a  design  demands  at  least  a  Nativity  for  its 
complement,  whereas  here,  in  the  persons  of  the  wise  men,  a  new  and 
incongruous  idea  is  brought  in.  The  middle  part  of  the  window  is 
by  far  the  least  successful.  The  Majesty  is  feeble,  and  without  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  Crucifixion  is  distorted  by  the  necessities  of  the  space. 
The  worshipping  angels  are  in  unintelligible  attitudes,  and  are  far  too 
"  sentimental  "  in  their  treatment.  In  the  adoration  by  the  Magi,  the 
type  chosen  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  is  entirely  without  beauty, 
and  the  Holy  Infant  is  most  ungraceful.  The  colouring,  too,  in  the 
middle  part  is  crude  and  unpleasing.  and  wants  distinctness.  Much 
better  are  the  side  lights,  in  which  the  ranges  of  figures  are  separated  by 
enough,  and  well-toned  grisaille.  The  canopies  are  modest,  and  given 
without  perspective,  and  the  general  harmony  is  good.     The  figures 
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are  only  partially  aaooetaful.  sereral  very  different  types  of  drawing 
being  mixed  together.  Some  of  the  effigies  are  archaic  and  unnatural, 
while  others  have  the  faults  of  a  later  style.  The  flesh  tint  is  by  no 
oieans  uniform,  and  is  often  very  disagreeable.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  window  shows  that  Messrs.  O'Connor  are  realizing  more  and 
more  clearly  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  conventional 
design  ;  and  the  window  is  far  more  harmonious  as  a  whole  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  an  examination  of  the  somewhat  incongruous 
parts. 

The  restoration  of  Boston  Church  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
cannot  fail  to  hare  results,  especially  in  its  own  neighbourhood.  We 
have  been  especially  pleased  by  the  good  judgment  shown  by  Mr.  Place 
in  the  works.  They  are  all  substantial  and  well  considered.  Much 
more  may  be  done,  and  is  likely  to  be  done,  after  such  a  beginning ; 
but  Tery  litde  will  have  to  be  undone,  and  this  is  no  slight  praise  in 
these  times.  We  have  very  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  large  a  restora* 
tion  with  so  little  in  it  to  regret. 


REVIEWS. 


AbMdaire  ou  Rudiment  d Archiologie,  par  M.  Da  Caumomt,  ouvrage 
approuve  par  V  Institut  des  Provinces  de  France  pour  Tenseignement 
de  cette  science  dans  les  Colleges,  les  Seminaires  et  les  maisons 
d'Education  des  deux  Sexes.  Paris,  Derache,  1850.  1  vol.  8vo., 
pp.  iy.  416,  numerous  wood  cuts. 

A  "  HAKDBOOK  of  Ecclesiology,*' — ^for  such  this  volume  is — proceeding 
from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Caumont,  is  a  publication  calling  for  something 
more  than  a  mere  recapitulation  of  its  title.  The  name  of  its  author  is 
sufficient  to  guarantee  abundant  and  various  information  briefly  and 
pointedly  expressed,  with  the  most  systematic  precision ;  and  on  the 
great  value  of  a  manual  of  primary  instruction  so  composed  we  need 
not  expatiate.  The  learned  author  briefly  glancing  at  the  styles  of 
classic  architecture,  deals  in  the  successive  chapters  of  his  work  with 
the  first  and  second  Romanesque,  the  three  styles  of  Pointed,  and  the 
Renaissance,  describing  under  each  head  fir»t  the  general  architectural 
characteristics  of  the  churches  of  the  different  epochs ;  and  then  their 
various  fittings,  altars,  fonts,  painted  glass,  tombs,  pavement*,  stalls, 
church  plate,  &c.  Our  readers  will  remark,  that  in  this  double  classi- 
fication of  style  and  of  detail,  the  volume  before  us  differs  from  our 
own  hand-book ;  in  its  contents  it  is  about  as  exclusively  confined  to 
French  ecclesiology,  as  our  volume  is  to  England. 

It  will  not  be  unobserved  how  completely  this  work  illustrates  the 
secondary  signification  now  so  commonly  given  to  the  term  archaology 
in  France,  as  in  truth  signifying  nothing  more  nor  less  than  ecclesi- 
ology. M.  de  Caumont,  throughout  the  volume,  discourses  of  nothing 
but  of  churches  and  their  fittings—and  yet  in   the  title  the   word 
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Archseologj  is  alone  found.  Wood-cute  are  most  abundant,  copiously 
illustrating  every  topic.  Their  executiun,  however,  is  markedly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Glossary  of  Architecture.  We.  however,  notice  an 
improvement  upon  those  of  M.  de  Caumont's  former  works.  Among 
the  curious  objects  depicted,  we  may  notice  some  singular  construe* 
tional  stalls,  worked  in  the  wall  of  a  church  in  Normandy. 

We  most  sincerely  trust  that  the  extensive  use  of  this  publication 
in  those  quarters  for  which  it  was  written  will  tend  to  realise  the  in- 
tentions with  which  its  distinguished  author  undertook  to  turn  his 
tbottghte  to  the  composition  of  an  elementary  treatise. 


A  Neu)  Veneral  Ecclesiastical  Dictitmary.  By  the  Rev.  Ed  w  a  an  H. 
Landon,  M.A.,  Author  of  '*A  Manual  of  Councils."  Vol.  II. 
London,  Rivingtons,  1853. 

Wb  are  glad  to  welcome  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of  a 
very  useful  work.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  general  knowledge  there 
is  of  ecclesiastical  matters  among  large  classes  of  people ;  and  it  has 
not  been  easy,  until  lately,  to  recommend  any  single  book,  of  reasonable 
price,  where  such  information  can  be  found.  The  present  work  is 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  BibliotKkque  Sacrie  of  Richard  and  Giraud ; 
and  from  these  compilers  Mr.  Landon  has  borrowed  also  in  a  condensed 
form,  a  great  deal  of  his  matter.  The  work  is  intended  to  be  comprised 
in  about  six  volumes,  but  as  the  one  just  published,  beginning  with 
Bangor  does  not  get  beyond  Cesarius,  we  should  think  that  further  ex- 
tension would  be  found  necessary.  The  first  volume  was  published  iu 
1849. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary  is  of  course  a  Biograjjhical  one,  for  all 
purposes  connected  with  ecclesiastical  subjects  ;  and  this  branch  of  the 
work  before  us  seems  to  us  the  most  ably  executed.  Besides  this 
however.  Ecclesiastical  Topography  is  by  no  means  neglected,  and.  in 
particular,  some  most  useful  information  is  given  as  to  the  ancient 
religious  houses  of  this  country.  Then  again  doctrines,  or  heresies,  or 
ritual  and  ecclesiological  facts  find  their  place  in  alphabetical  order ; 
and  there  are  few  subjects,  we  believe,  of  an  ecclesiastical  character 
about  which  one  would  consult  this  Dictionary  wholly  in  vain.  As  to  our 
own  science  we  would  notice  the  articles  on  "  Bells"  and  on  "  Burials** 
as  very  satisfactory.  The  list  of  Bishops  of  various  sees  struck  us  as 
being  eminently  valuable ;  those  of  our  own  islands,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  being  the  most  fully  given.  Mr.  Landon's  original  matter  is 
naturadly  found  in  the  articles  which  have  to  do  with  our  own  Com« 
munion  and  the  eastern  Churches.  We  quote  a  sentence  from  the 
preface : — 

''  The  present  work  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  collection  of  facts  only  relating  to  the 
history,  biography,  faith,  discipline,  and  ritual  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  the 
writer  has  endeavoured  not  to  obtrude  his  own  views  and  inferences ;  but  if  in 
any  points  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  differs  from  that  held  by 
another  branch  of  the  church,  he  has  thought  it  right  to  explain  in  some 
degree  the  ground  of  that  difference." 
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We  Again  commend  thin  work  to  »uch  of  our  readers  as  may  wuit  a 
cheap  and  compendious  dictionary  of  the  sort  for  reference.  Mr. 
Landon's  attention  we  would  call,  for  the  improvement  of  his  future 
volumes,  to  a  work  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted,  the 
Dictionaries  in  the  Encyclopedic  Thdologique  of  the  Abb^  Migne« 


Reports  and  Papers  read  ai  the  Meetings  of  the  Architectural  Societies 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  the  Counties  of  York  and 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  Architectural  and  Archaological  Society  of  the 
County  of  Bedford,  during  the  year  1852.     London  :  Masters. 

Wb  welcome  the  third  yearly  volume  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  of  the 
above  allied  Societies.  The  S.  Alban*s  Society,  we  observe,  has  not 
contributed  anything  to  the  present  number,  but  the  circumstance  is 
not  explained.  The  Annual  Reports  appear  to  show  a  satisfactory 
state  of  successful  exertions,  and  of  financial  prosperity;  and  many 
of  the  Papers  are  of  great  interest  and  value. 

We  notice  with  much  satisfaction   the   following  passage  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society : — 

"Another  anuouncement  which  we  are  commissioned  to  make  is,  that 
in  all  pfobabihty  we  are  addressing  the  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  for 
the  last  time.  Not  that  the  ties  which  have  bound  us  together  for  the  last 
eight  years  are  about  to  undergo  disruption ;  not  that  the  society  is  about  to 
eease  to  exist,  or  the  committee  to  discharge  its  functions.  Were  such 
the  aonouncement  we  were  makine  to  you,  I  need  not  say  how  painful  it 
would  be;  but  although  what  we  tell  you  is,  I  hope,  strictly  true,  yet  it  im- 
ports neither  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  nor  the  resignation  of  the 
committee.  All  that  it  does  import  is,  that  the  Society  baring  now  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity,  feels  like  other  young  ladies  an  ambition  to  change  her 
name.  She  has  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  the  overtures  made  her  from  a  most  un- 
exceptionable quarter,  and  she  has  aereed  to  enter  into  partnership  for  better  for 
worse  with  the  adjacent  county  of  Nottingham.  Arrangements  are  now  in 
progress  which  will,  we  hope,  result  in  her  retiring  from  view  as  the  Lincolnshire 
Architectural  Society,  only  to  rise  with  renewed  streneth  and  increased  means 
of  usefulness,  and  with  additional  claims  on  the  piiblic  for  support,  as  the 
Architectural  Society  for  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.  The  recent  Archsological 
Congress  at  Newark  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  senti- 
ments of  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  Notts  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  say  that  they  are  inclined  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  us,  and  are  sincerely 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  project.  We  purpose,  therefore,  that  our  change 
of  name  should  take  place  on  the  first  of  January,  1853;  on  which  day  ul 
gentlemen  connected  with  Notts  who  shall  have  signified  their  intention  of 
joining  the  Society,  will  be  admitted  as  members.*' — p.  xxix. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  contributes  to  this  volume  his  paper  on 
S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton,  of  which  large  portions  have,  some 
months  since,  appeared  in  our  pages.  His  other  paper  is  a  Synchro- 
nological  Table  of  the  Bishops  of  the  English  Sees,  from  the  year 
1050  to  the  year  1550 — a  very  useful  compilation.  The  tabulated 
list  is  not  printed  in  letter- press,  but  given  by  an  anastatic  transfer,  which 
is  not  nearly  so  exact  or  convenient  for  reference  ;  but  there  is  doubtless 
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a  saving  of  expense  from  the  use  of  this  cheaper  process.  The  lists 
of  Prelates  are  afterwards  printed  in  succession,  with  short  historical 
and  personal  notes — the  blazon  of  their  armorial  bearings,  and  refer- 
eneeiB  to  the  architectural  works  with  which  they  may  have  been  con- 
cerned. This  list  alone  gives  a  great  practical  value  to  the  volume 
before  us. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes,  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  has  given 
an  useful  paper,  "  On  the  History  of  Church  Arrangement."  It  is 
illustrated  by  ground  plans  of  a  Basilican  church,  a  Byzantine  one, 
and  three  British  oratories — viz.:  S.  Ghwythian,  and  Perranzabuloe, 
Cornwall,  and  Temple  Patrick  in  Galway.  The  paper  ends  with  an 
earnest  protest  in  favour  of  correct  church  arrangement,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  chancel  screens. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  novel  information  is  contained  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Walbran,  on  the  Recent  Excavations  at  Sawley 
Abbey,  in  Yorkshire.  Sawley  is  a  Cistercian  Abbey,  in  the  vale  of  the 
Ribble,  and  was  founded  in  1147.  Its  history  is  briefly  sketched  till 
the  hanging  of  the  last  Abbot,  William  TrafFord,  by  Henry  VII  L« 
in  1536. 

"  The  site  of  the  house,  together  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands,  was 
granted,  in  the  next  year,  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy.  He  was  one  of  those  creatures 
Qiat  pandered  to  the  passions  of  that  detestable  monster  who  then  occupied 
the  throne,  and  was  thus  rewarded  with  estates,  which,  under  proper  direction, 
would  have  obviated,  ere  now,  an  incalculable  amount  of  spintual  destitution. 
There  is  a  curious  record  of  his  obsequious  oflSciousness  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  to  Cromwell  about  the  time  when  he  obtained  Sawley,  now  preserved 
among  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  From  one  passage  it  will  be 
remarked  that  even  bis  associates  were  not  quite  assured  of  his  integrity. 

" '  Yt  schall  lyke  your  honourabyll  lordschypp  to  be  advertysseiT,'  says  he, 

'  that  I  was  with  my  lord  lewtenant  at  the  suppressvon  of  Gervayes 

From  Gervayes  I  went  to  Saliay,  wher  I  inquerya  owt  a  chaiyce  thatt  was 
brybbed  ffrome  the  kyng  affor  the  suppressyon  off  the  howes,  and  allso  I  have 
ffownd  a  booke  of  dettes  belongyng  to  the  howes,  and  there  is  a  bark  howes 
stoored  with  leddyr.  I  require  your  lordschypp  to  send  to  me  your  pleassure 
wbatt  I  schall  doo  therin. 

*' '  My  lord,  I  bessyche  you  be  good  lord  to  me :  yt  is  schewed  to  me  that  the 
kynges  hyenes  wolld  ageyn  survey  my  landes,  and  fferther  Mr.  Chanssler  dyd 
send  to  me  thatt  ytt  was  thoght  tbatt  I  had  dysseyvyd  the  kyng.  My  lord,  ye 
know  that  I  myght  have  hadd  seynt  Lenardes,  wluche  is  better  by  iij  c  markes 
then  my  landes  in  the  ffyrst  survey.  I  dyd  reffuse  thatt;  and  on  my 
ifay the,  I  never  knew  whatt  Salley  was  tyll  ytt  was  grauntyd.  M.  Fermer  and 
M.  Montagew  wolid  have  gyffyn  syx  c  markes  yerly  for  greness  norton ;  and 
in  consyderacyon  theroff,  and  with  my  wyffe  in  raaryage,  the  kynges  hyenes 
gave  me  my  landes  unsurveyd.  Yff  ytt  be  the  kinges  pleasure  to  have  my 
rentalles,  uppon  my  ly  ff  I  schall  not  lye,  butt  bryng  them  my  sellfe,  and  hys  grace 
schall  have  all  thynges  att  hys  conscyence  and  pleasure,  as  knowythe  God, 
Who  ever  preserve  yow  with  mycbe  honorr.' " — ^pp.  74,  75. 

The  ruins  had  become,  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  of  neglect, 
scarcely  n^ore  than  *'  huge  mounds  of  rubbish  ;"  but  the  present  pro- 
prietor. Lord  de  Grey — ^the  owner  also  of  Fountains  and  S.  Mary's, 
at  York, — has  lately  made  most  judicious  and  successful  excavations. 

**  The  original  plan,  which  remains  entire  amid  the  projected  and  ineom** 
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pkte  additioDtt  hu  been  unworthy — however  rlaimed  by  the  sftceticism  of  its 
occupants — of  the  wealth,  the  piety,  and  the  liberality  of  the  Percys.  It  was, 
of  course,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  len^h  of 
the  transept  exceeded  that  of  the  nave  and  choir  united  by  not  less  than 
twelve  feet.  The  choir,  according  to  the  plan  observed  at  this  period  in  the 
disposition  of  conventual  churches,  contributed  externally  only  in  a  subordi* 
nate  proportion  to  this  space ;  but  it  was,  surely,  neither  the  desisn  of  the 
architect,  nor  the  willing  acquiescence  of  the  convent,  vthich  left  the  nave  a 
mere  excrescence  on  the  transept  of  the  length  of  thirty-nine  feet.  Both  nave 
and  choir  having  been  devoid  of  side  aisles,  the  transept,  by  its  ample  length 
and  corresponding  expansion  of  six  eastern  chapels,  has  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  principal  part  of  the  church ;  and  the  friends  and  dependants  of 
the  Percys  must  hiave  witnessed  with  mortification  how  much  more  consistently 
developed  was  that  noble  structure  which  was  begun  by  the  Lac}'s  at  Kirkstall# 
or  even  the  less  ostentatious  house  which  the  disconsolate  Lady  of  Skipton 
was  preparing  for  the  canons  at  Bolton. 

*'  But  from  whatever  cause  the  plan  may  have  been  curtailed,  the  contrac* 
^n  of  the  church,  in  this  particular,  has  both  robbed  the  more  than  usual 
expanse  of  the  cloister  court  of  its  most  effective  accompaniment,  and  has  re- 
ferred the  position  of  some  of  the  domestic  buildings  to  sites  not  usually 
acknowledged  in  the  Cistercian  arrangement. 

"  The  nave  of  the  church  has  not  merely  been  contracted  in  its  dimensions, 
but  pervaded  frequently  by  an  oppressive  gloom,  for  though  its  walls  nt)w  rise 
■iperior  to  any  other  portion  of  the  abbey,  and  to  the  altitude  of  about  twenty* 
five  feet,  yet  there  is  no  definite  appearance  of  windows,  though  there  mav  have 
been  two  on  each  side ;  and  the  only  other  light  which  it  would  have  iferived 
must  have  been  from  that  which  has  occupied  the  ragged  fissure  in  the  midst 
of  the  western  wall.  Below  this  aperture  has  been  the  chief  doorway,  but^ 
as  the  walls  have  been  industriously  pillaged  of  every  fragment  of  wrought 
stone,  there  is  nothing  left  to  indicate  the  form  or  span  of  the  arch,  nor  the 
mouldings  with  which  it  was  decorated.  However  the  contraction  of  space  in 
this  part  of  the  church,  may  have  been  felt  in  the  processional  exhibitions  of 
the  convent,  it  is  certain  that  the  absence  of  aisles,  for  the  purpose  of  private 
eliapels,  bad  become  inconvenient;  for  outside  the  northern  wall  of  the  nave, 
and  at  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  feet,  is  a  foundation,  ranging  with,  and  pro«' 
longed  much  further  than,  its  length ;  all  doubt  of  its  appropriation,  which 
might  have  been  raised  by  the  apparent  absence  of  a  western  wall,  being  settled 
by  the  presence  of  a  piscina  of  the  Decorated  period,  inserted  in  the  previously 
external  wall  of  the  nave.  This  accommodation  was  gained  like  the  previous 
vrorks  of  the  houye,  by  the  smsllest  possible  outlay  of  labour.  There  was  no 
communication  formed,  either  by  an  open  arcade  or  otherwise,  with  the  nave, 
nor  even,  after  the  usual  fashion,  with  the  transept.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
an  archway  or  aperture  has  been  formed  at  the  east  end  of  the  chspel  which 
would  admit  of  light,  but  not  of  transit :  and,  in  the  excess  of  parsimony  the  altar 
bas  been  formed  out  of  the  very  wall  through  which  the  opening  around  has  been 
obtained.  The  soffits  and  jambs  of  this  arch  have  been  torn  away ;  but  that  what 
I  have  called  an  altar  is  not  a  mere  mass  of  masonry  that  has  resisted  a  violent 
or  mischievous  breach  of  the  wall,  is  proved  from  the  evenness  of  its  eastern 
sorface,  and  the  regularity  of  its  form.  The  appurtenant  piscina,  which  is 
distant  about  eighteen  feet,  is  but  a  plain,  wide,  trifoliated  recess,  with  three 
round  and  shallow  basins,  that  seem  to  have  communicated  with  a  small  walled 
cistern,  of  which  some  remains  were  traced  below  the  floor.** — pp  77—79, 

'*  The  transept  is  spacious  and  well  proportioned ;  and,  in  its  length  of  122 
feet*  and  breadth  of  30  feet,  announces  the  design  of  a  church  rivalling  even 
that  of  Fountains,  where  the  transept  is  only  7  net  longer.  The  whole  of  its 
area  has  been  reclaimed  by  the  recent  excavation ;  and,  though  the  walls  do 
not  exceed  the  height  of  12  feet,  it  remains  in  a  better  state  of  preservation 
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than  any  other  portion  of  the  abbey.  The  eaitem  side  is  flanked,  on  each  side 
of  the  choir,  by  three  chapels,  divided  by  solid  walls,  according  to  the  Norman 
plan  of  annexation  still  remaining,  in  much  more  perfect  condition,  at  Kirkstall.' 
The  number  and  position  of  the  windows  in  the  body  of  the  transept  are  un- 
certain ;  but  with  reference  to  the  chapels,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  each 
one  has  had  two  hghts  in  the  east  end,  though  the  divisional  wall  has  not  in' 
any  instance  been  retained.  The  two  outer  cha|>els,  at  each  end,  still  retain 
very  interesting  remains  of  their  altars  and  other  appurtenances,  but  as  those 
adjoining  the  choir  are  entirely  void,  it  appears  evident  that  they  had  been 
cleared,  with  an  intention  of  opening  them  to  the  aisles  of  that  new  structure. 
Neither  the  platforms  of  the  altars  which  occupy  about  half  the  floor  of  each 
chapel,  nor  the  altars  themselves  remain  in  any  instance  entire;  for  the 
wrought  stone  of  the  one,  and  the  slabs  of  the  other  would  be  among  the  most' 
useful  articles  of  plunder;  yet  the  two  altars  in  the  north  chapel  are  worthy  of 
observation  since  each  is  removed  a  little  from  the  eastern  wall,  and  contains 
on  that  side  a  souare  recess  or  locker  suitable  for  the  deposit  of  relics  or  the' 
sacred  utensils." — p.  19. 

Not  the  least  interesting  result  of  the  investigations  has  been  the 
discovery  of  the  graves  of  William  de  Rimington,  once  Prior  of  Sawley 
and  Chancellor  of  Oxford ;  and  of  *'  Sire  Robert  de  Clyderhow,  persona 
de  Wygan,"  who  aided  with  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster  against  Ed- 
ward II.,  in  13^1,  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging  in  conaequenoe.  We 
must  find  room  for  another  extract : — 

**  There  are  no  very  evident  or  conclusive  traces  of  a  tower  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  transept,  though  it  may  be  presumed  that  one  of  a  slight  elev|itioo 
has  existed.  The  choir,  however,  was  doubtless  continued  through  this  portion 
of  the  church  ;  and  though  inconvenience  might  arise  by  the  absence  or  imme- 
diate communication  between  the  north  and  south  cross,  and  an  entire  division 
between  those  parts  and  the  nave,  that  it  was  prolonged  to  the  confines  of  the 
latter. 

"  The  walls  of  the  original  Norman  choir,  which  still  retain  their  original 
length  and  about  nine  feet  of  their  elevation,  disclose  in  that  space,  no  trace  of 
windows,  and  the  only  light  by  which  its  gloom  could  be  made  visible  may 
have  come  (as  at  Kirkstall,  where  the  choir  has  had,  before  the  Perpendicular 

{}eriod,  the  same  character  and  appearance,)  through,  perhaps,  three  narrow 
oop  holes  in  the  east  wall,  of  which  the  groundwork  below  the  floor  only 
remains.  But  the  monks  of  Sawley  bore  this  inconvenience  less  patiently 
than  their  brethren  on  the  Aire,  and  in  that  period  of  unusual  architecturu 
activity — ^that '  Cantio  Cygni,' — that  occurred  before  the  Reformation,  under- 
took the  erection  of  a  new  choir,  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
the  house.  As  this  work  is  now  nearly  torn  down  to  the  foundation,  we  can 
only  infer  the  (act  of  its  completion  from  the  existence  of  a  few  plain  pavine 
tiles  in  the  north  aisle,  some  fragments  of  plaister  on  the  wall  hard  by,  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  discovery  upon  and  around  it,  of  a  large 
quantity  of  stained  elass  of  the  Peipendicular  period :  the  anomalous  presence 
of  the  lower  part  ofthe  lateral  walls  of  the  old  choir  being,  perhaps,  retained 
until  the  erection  of  a  then  fashionable  lofty  central  tower ;  more  particularly 
as  in  the  erection  of  the  roodscreen,  the  piers  of  the  old  arch  above  have  not 
been  sufficiently  respected.  The  internal  length  of  the  new  choir,  from  the 
outer  face  of  the  screen  to  the  eastern  extremity  is  118  feet,  the  width  63  feet, 
the  side  walls  joining  the  transept  so  as  to  include  the  width  of  one  of  its 
chapels,  on  each  side  ofthe  original  choir.  When  the  exterior  walls  of  the  old 
building,  which  governed  the  width  of  the  main  aisle  of  the  new  work,  should 
have  been  removed,  it  appears  that  another  intercolilmniation  was  to  have 
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been  added  to  the  foor  which  had  heen  formed  on  each  side;  a  namber  how- 
ever, whidi  ha*  only  been  inferred  from  the  diacovery  of  the  baaet  of  the 
pillars  below  the  floor,  for  the  whole  of  the  superstructure  has  been  entirely 
swept  away,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  part  of  the  base  of  the  eastern  pier, 
on  the  north  side.  Two  courses  of  the  pillar  have,  however,  been  left;  the 
rest  that  now  appear  here  having  been  collected  from  cottages  in  the  village, 
or  the  adjacent  farmholds,  where  one  had  served  as  a  cheese  press,  and  others 
had  been  scooped  for  hogs'  troughs.  After  the  erection  of  the  new  choir,  the 
space  which  the  old  one  bad  borrowed  from  the  transept  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
Mone  screen  placed  at  the  western  extremity.  As  little  more  than  the  founda- 
tion of  this  work  now  remains,  it  can  only  be  inferred  that  there  had  been  a 
eell  or  closet  within  its  subsUnce  on  the  south,  and  that  a  circular  staircase 
was  carried  up  on  the  opposite  side.  No  part  of  the  front,  which  has  been 
violently  detached,  was  discovered  near  tne  site ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
aeveral  canopies  and  fragments  of  ornamental  work  of  suitable  size  and  charac- 
ter, whidi  were  fonnd  in  the  cloister  court,  near  the  chapter  house,  have 
formed  a  portion  of  the  screen."— pp.  82-~84. 

Some  very  interesting  relics  were  found  during  the  excavations, 
especially  many  fragments  of  early  Middle- Pointed  glass,  including 
a  aeries  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  scarcely  injured  ;  many  encaustic  tiles, 
aome  metal  work,  and  some  ancient  templets. 

**  The  only  other  relics  that  require  psrticular  mention  are  three  pieces  of 
sheet  lead,  which  have  been  cut  by  a  chisel  into  their  present  snape,  as 
templets  for  tabernacle  work.  They  retain  the  puncture  of  the  compasses  and 
the  lines  by  which  their  proportions  have  been  determined ;  and  are,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  the  only  working  models  of  a  mediKval  artist  whieh  have  yet 
been  discovered."~p.  89. 

The  illastrations,  which  would  have  doubled  the  interest  of  this 
excellent  paper,  are  unfortunately  postponed. ' 

The  remaining  paper,  contributed  by  the  Yorkshire  Society,  is  one 
by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty,  entitled  an  Historic  Sketch  of  Pontefract 
Castle. 

The  Lincolnshire  Architectural  is  ably  represented.  Mr.  M.  H. 
Bloxam  sends  a  paper  on  Churchyard  Monuments.  Mr.  G.  G.  Place 
contributes  a  detailed  description  of  Heckington  church ;  and  the 
Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  a  paper  on  Open  Seats,  in  which  beaten  ground  ia 
pnraued,  but  agreeably,  and  in  a  riglit  spirit.  Mr.  C.  Kirk,  architect, 
has  famished  a  readable  paper  on  "  Sleaford,  Sempringham,  and  some 
neighbouring  churches,"  which  is  most  noticeable  for  its  description 
of  Sempringham — the  place  where  S.  Gilbert  founded  his.  religious 
order. 

''Those  who  visit  Sempringham  without  any  knowledge  of  its  past  history, 
would  scarcely  imagine,  from  its  present  loneliness,  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  a  place  of  importance  or  renown.  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  however,  it  became  the  birthplace  of  one  who,  thoush  deformed  in  person, 
was  yet  so  lovely  in  his  life,  and  so  far  superior  to  his  Tellows  in  intellectual 
energy,  as  to  become  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  which  bore  his  name, 
and  of  whieh  the  first  and  chief  house  was  built  at  his  native  village.  Sir 
Gilbert  de  Sempringham  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a  Norman  knieht,  and  while 
travelling  in  France,  seems  to  have  formed  the  design  of  establishing  what 
Fnller  calb  'a  mongrel  order  of  monks  and  nuns»  observing  some  select  rules 

▼oil.  XIT.  c  c 
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^  S.  Benedict  ssd  S.  Austin.  Contnry  to  Juttinian's  Conititutioo^ 
'which  forbid  dooblc  montitenet  where  men  and  women  herd  together,  thejr 
were  to  live  under  the  aame  roof,  bnt  were  to  be  kept. entirely  separate,  aave 
dorinff  divine  service^  when  they  might  worship  in  one  oommon  church."— 
p.  138. 

After  an  accoant  of  the  rise,  extension  and  deatruction  of  the  order, 
Mr.  Kirk  describes  the  present  aspect  of  the  place  :-— 

-» ^' After  the  death  of  the  second  Lord  Lincoln,  in  1616,  the  mansion  at 
ScBpringham  was  pulled  down,  and  although  a  few  years  ago  a  garden  wall  waa 
left,  there  is  now,  above  ground,  not  one  stone  upon  another,  either  of  the 
fsiory  or  the  hall.  A  few  irregular  mounds  of  earth  scattered  in  the  fielda 
ateut  the  church,  with  loose  stones  peeping  out  of  them  here  and  there,  and  tw» 
•or  three- old  trees^ — sycamore,  elm,  and  a^— are  all  that  remain  to  testify  to 
tiwir  magmflcenee  or  latent.  Every  semblance  of  a  house  has  long  smee 
vanished ;  there  is  not  even  a  road  within  two  or  three  fields  of  the  church } 
and  the  glory  of  Sempringham  has  indeed  departed. 

:  ^' The  old  cfaiiicb^Jiowever,frmaiBf^  among  the  graves  of  the  monks  and 
ffltts,  and  the  desolation  of.their  home,  preserving  some  at  least  of  the  featoiea 
upon  which  they  gased.  Through  that  magnificent  doorway,  which  is  yet  in 
the  south  side,  almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the  workman's  hand,  many  f 
time  has  passed  the  goml  S.  Gilbert  at  the  head  of  his  chapter;  and  these  find 
old  fir  .doorp,  po  splendidly  ornamented  with  iron  scrolls,  have  dosed  upon 
them,  while  they  worshipped  God,  or  deliberated  upon  the  business  of  thev 
order. 

.  "The  chancel  and  transept  were  taken  down  in  1788,  and  the  materials 
aold."— pp.  I4a  HI. 

4 

A  view  ia  given  of  the  magnificent  Romanesque  door  referred  to  ii^ 
ija»  above  extract*  8empringhani  ia  a  place  where  excavations,  auch 
aa  those  at  Leominster,  would  be  very  instructive ;  and  we  cannot  ba^ 
hope  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  may  be  induced  to  undertake  them. 
The  Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  in  a  second  contribution,  deacribea  a  little 
known  conventual  ruin,  that  of  Thornton  on  the  Hiimber.  This 
waa  founded  in  1139,  for  Augustinian  Canons;  and  after  the  Disao- 
tQtion  in  1641,  waa  immediately  refounded  by  Henry  VIII.,  aa  a  col- 
leg^  for  a  dean  and  twenty  prebendaries.  It  was  dissolved  again  in 
1647,  the  firat  year  of  the  next  reig^.  A  ground- plan  is  given  bjr 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  following  description : — 

"  The  architectural  remains  uf  this  once  noble  foundation  axe,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  gateway,  small  and  insignificant  Yet  we  read  of  a  traveller,  who, 
"Visiting  this  spot  in  the  year  1697,  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  statues  and 
other  architectural  ornaments  which  he  found  there,  as  well  as  at  the  extent  of 
pound  the  ruins  covered.  Since  that  time  the  road  surveyors  have  been  busy 
indeed ;  the  plkee  has  served  for  a  quarry  fur  the  neighbourhood  until  within  a 
'Comparatively  recent  period,and  the  only  woudrr  under  the  circumstanees  is, not 
that  so  much  has  perished,  but  that  anything  is  left.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
-Chnreh  may  yet  be  traced ;  but  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  sonth  transept  and 
'the  pile  of  bnihiing  between  it  and  the  chapter-house  are  the  only  parts  re- 
maining at  an  elevation  above-  the  common  level.  This  is  shown  by  darker 
shading  on  the  plan.  The  farm  house  now 'Standing  to  the  south  of  the 
'6hurch  wss  a  part  of  the  abbot's  lodging;  the  lower  storv  is  pliinly  groined, 
'And  probably  the  principal  apartments  were  above  on  the  first  floor.  The 
thuich  seems  to  have  been  of  the  usual  conventual  fdrm,  consisting  of  nate 
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with  sblet  t42  feet  in  len^h,  and  62  feet  wide,  a  tranaept  witb  eaatern  aisle 
■nit  eentral  U>wer,  128  feet  in  length,  and  46  feet  in  width,  and  an  eaiteni 
limb  93  feet  ill  length,  and  the  same  width  as  the  body  of  tfie  church.  The 
west  door  most  have  been  a  magnificent  portal,  ten  feet  wide  divided  into  two 
aorchea  by  a  central  shall.  We  find  doorways  of  similar  character  at  York, 
Lichfield,  Newstead  Abbey,  and  some  other  churches,  bat  it  is  a  much  more 
frequent  arrangement  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country.  Entering  by 
this  door,  the  floor  for  some  distance  was  covered  with  slabs  bearing  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  of  which  now  only  broken  fragments  reraain.''^-p.  157* 

*'  The  piers  had  octagonal  bases  and  dnstered  shafts  with  fillets.  The  piera 
in  the  transept  ure  more  massive,  having  been  intended  to  support  the  central 
tower.*'— p.  168. 

"  The  south  wall  of  the  transept  is  the  only  part  of  the  church  above  the 
groand  level,  and  the  mass  of  building  between  it  and  the  chapter-house  is  all 
that  time  has  s|iared  of  this  magnificent  building.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  transept  aisle  is  the  piscina,  and  above,  the  wall  is  panelled  with 
a  representation  of  a  large  window  with  thrtfc  lights  trefoiled,  with  three  circles 
in  the  head,  the  cuspings  of  which  are  peculiar;  they  consist  of  four  threes 
leaved  figures,  or  fleorv-de-lis,  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  circles,  and 
nearly  meeting  in  the  centre.  The  choir  which  seems  to  have  begun  at  the 
easternmost  piers  of  the  tower,  and  therefore  to  have  ranged  with  the  eastern 
aisle  of  the  transept,  wa«  82  feet  in  length  up  to  the  high  altar,  behind  which 
the  Liftdy  Chapel  with  its  aisles  extended  to  a  further  lenjeth  of  26  feet.  In  tJha 
eeotre  of  the  east  wall  there  seems  to  have  been  a  doorway,  which  must  hive 
been  immediaiely  wider  the  east  window  and  was  most  probably  a  later  insertioa« 
A  doorway  in  a  similar  position  eiists  in  Tynemouth  Priory  Church,  and  leads 
into  a  curioua  chapel,  which,  till  lately,  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine.  Of 
the  chapel  into  which  this  doorway  mnst  have  led  there  are  now  no  remains. 
Just  outside  lies  a  stone  with  a  very  rich  cross  incised  upon  it,  and  an 
inscription  to  Robert  Gtrdyk,  which  has  been  removed  from  tne  interior  of  ihe 
chnreh.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  detached  building  on  the  north  side,  east 
of  the  transept,  which  communicated  with  the  north  aisle  by  a  doorway  an4 
abort  passage.    This  was  most  probably  the  sacristy. 

**The  cloister  court,  round  which  the  principal  buildings  of  the  abbey  wOUlA 
be  placed,  was,  as  usual,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  i  a  cloister  ran  along 
^e  aoiith  wall  west  of  the  transept,  communicating  with  the  church  by  two 
doors»  one  immediately  below  the  transept,  the  other  about  forty  ieet  from  the 
west  end  of  the  church :  beyond  this  point  the  cloister  was  not  continued,  bu| 
was  returned  so  as  to  enclose  the  quadrangle ;  the  space  between  it  and  the 
west  end  of  the  church  was  no  doubt  occupied,  as  at  Foontaii|s,  by  a  ciypt, 
with  the  canons'  dormitory  over  it.  The  refectories  and  kitchens  were  most 
probably  on  the  south  side,  from  whence  there  must  liave  been  a  communica- 
tion with  the  abbot's  house;  on  the  east  side  was  the  chapter-house,  an  octagon 
about  43  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  two  sides  remain :  one  of  them  is  engraved 
in  Parker*s '  Glossary.'  The  upper  parts  of  then^  are  panelled  in  imitation 
of  windows  of  three  lights  trefoiled,  with  two  circles  cioi^uefoiled  over  them, 
and  a  qnatrefoil  in  the  head.  No  doubt  the  windows  which  occupied  the  dis^ 
engaged  sides  of  the  chapter-house  were  of  a  similar  pattern.  Dndemeath 
the  windows  was  a  stone  bench  with  an  arcade  of  trefoiled  arches  above  Vm 
ranged  in  pairs  under  a  larger  arch,  with  a  quatrefoil  filling  up  the  head. 
The  eharacter  of  these  remains  is.  very  similar  to  that  of  the  panelling  ii|  the 
south  transept,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  earlier ;  but  altogether  both  may  be 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  geometrical  period  of  Gothic  architecture.  We 
know  that  the  chapter-house  was  paved  in  1308,  and  very  lately  a  considerable 
number  of  tiles  or  different  shapes  were  discovered,  evidently  meant  to  be 
arranged  in  geometrical  figures.  This  no  doubt  formed  a  part  of  the  pave* 
ment  refened  to.    A  simiuir  pavement  has  been  found  at  Fountains,  where  it 
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formed  the  altar  platform,  at  Sawley  Abliey,  at  Ely,  and  a  few  other  plaoea, 
but  they  are  very  rare.  Between  the  louth  transept  and  the  chapter-house  ia 
an  apartment,  the  uiet  of  which  have  heen  varioualy  conjectured.  It  is  a  long 
narrow  apartment,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  and  open  to  the  cloister  at  the 
lower,  with  a  stone  bench  parted  into  stalls  by  a  plain  stone  arcadiog  running 
round  three  sides,  and  with  a  plain  groined  roof  of  three  bays,  two  of  which 
are  still  standing.  In  Durham,  the  apartment  similar  to  this  was  called  the 
parlour,  and  was  the  passage  to  the  monks'  burial  ground.  At  Fountains  it 
seems  to  have  communicated  with  the  transept  of  the  church,  and  to  have 
served  the  purpose  of  a  vestiy.  Its  use  here  most  probably  was  for  the 
(Canons  to  assemble  in  before  or  after  processions,  an  idea  which  its  proximity 
to  the  church  and  chapter-house  seems  to  favour.  At  the  eastern  end  of  tbia 
apartment,  buried  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  approached  by  a  winding 
stair,  is  a  dungeon  without  any  light  except  what  it  derives  from  a  narrow 
slit  pierced  through  an  immense  thickness  of  wall,  and  communicating  with 
the  chapter-house.  This  was  not  the  place  where  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton, 
which  Stukeley  records,  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  last  century,  but  no 
doubt  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  punishment,  not  only  for  the  erring  brethren  of 
the  abbey,  but  also  in  support  of  its  temporal  jurisdiction.  This  cluster  of 
buildings  are  the  only  parts  of  the  church  and  cloister  court  which  remain 
above  tne  ground  level." — pp.  168—160. 

The  papers  printed  by  the  Bedfordshire  Society  are  one  by  Cap- 
tain Smyth,  on  Tradesmen's  Tokens ;  one  by  the  Rev,  J.  Taddy,  oa 
the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Expression  of  Architecture ;  and  one  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  on  Samaritan  Coins  or  Hebrew  Coins. 


Remains  of  Ancient  Monastic  Architecture  in  England,     Wenlocfi  Priory: 
By  JosBPH  PoTTBB,  Architect.     Folio.     London,  John  Weale. 

Wb  have  never  yet  called  attention  to  this  interesting  monograph  in 
its  completed  form.  There  are  twenty- eight  large  plates  in  good 
lithography  with  short  descriptive  letter- press.  At  Wenlock,  in  Shro[>* 
shire,  a  nunnery  was  founded  by  S.  Milburga  in  the  seventh  century. 
In  1080  it  was  rebuilt  by  Roger  de  Montgomerie  and  filled  with  40 
monks  from  Clugni. 

"  The  early  part  of  the  13th  century  appears  to  have  been  devoted  by  the 
monks  to  the  building  of  the  new  structure.  This  consisted  of  the  nave  and 
transept  of  the  church,  including,  of  course,  the  west  front.  The  cloister 
and  buildings  forming  the  western  and  southern  boundaries  were  in  all  proba* 
bility  erected  subsequently,  but  at  no  very  distant  period.  The  Prior's  lodge 
followed  the  Utter.  This,  it  may  be  conjectured,  partook  originally  of  the 
character  of  the  adjoining  building,  standing  at  right  angles  with  it,  but  re- 
built apparently  about  the  close  of  the  l4th  century." 

The  ground-plan  shows  a  nave  with  aisles,  1 56  feet  long,  transepts 
with  aisles  about  130  feet  long,  choir  with  aisles  121  feet  long,  with  an 
eastern  Lady  Chapel,  and  many  remains  of  the  fine  conventual  build- 
ings. There  was  a  cloister  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave ;  and  the 
chapter-house  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  south  transept.  The  ruins 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  which  are  miserably  dilapidated,  are  mainly  of 
exquisite  First-Pointed  work.  Tl\ey  are  very  artistically  drawn  in 
great  detail    by  Mr.  Pottek*.      The    chapter-house   is   of  very    rich 
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Romaneiqiie  architecture.  Of  this  style  also,  but  of  great  plainneu, 
are  the  remains  c^  the  dormitory ;  whUe  the  fragments  of  tbe  priiHy. 
house  are  of  Third-Pointed.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  latterure  most 
interesting  examples  of  domestic  work. 


of  Anctent  Englieh  Architecture  selected  from  varioue  Eccleei- 
astical.  Domestic,  and  other  Edifices^  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations, 
Sections,  and  Details,  with  descriptive  letter-'press.  By  Joseph 
PbTTiB,  Architect.  London,  John  Williams  and  Co.,  141,  Strand. 
1848. 

This  work  contains  forty- two  interesting  lithographed  plates,  taken 
from  nine  churches, — seven  in  Staffordshire,  one  in  Salop,  and  one  in 
Warwickshire.  There  is  great  value,  for  purposes  of  study,  in  such  accu- 
rate drawings,  especially  of  our  old  parish  churches.  The  ground-plans 
are  carefully  measured  and  delineated,  and  the  details  given  are  almost 
unnecessarily  full.  The  churches  illustrated  more  or  less  completely 
areTrysull,  Bradley,  Pattingham,  Repton,  Bushbury,  Tutbury,  Longdon, 
in  Staffordshire ;  Bourton,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  Wenlock,  in  Salop. 
Buthbury  has  a  very  fine  Romanesque  font,  and  a  priest's  door  at  the 
very  west  end  of  the  north  side  of  its  noble  chancel,  and  a  fine  chancel 
roof.     Tntbury  has  a  magnificent  Romanesque  west  door. 


Bettig-Aands  Kirkeni  Wishy  paa  GuUand.  Fire  Tegninger  of  Architect 
J.  D.  UsaHOLOT  med  Forklaring  af  Prof.  N.  Hotbn.  Udgivet  of 
Selskaheifor  Nordisk  Konst.     Kiobenhavn,  1859,  (folio.) 

Amono  the  volumes  presented  to  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  by  the 
Danish  Church  History  Society,  is  the  one,  of  which  we  have  here 
given  the  title.  Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon  contributed  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  ruined  church  referred  to,  that  of  the  Holt  Ghost 
in  Wisby,  to  the  Ecclesiohgist  for  February.  1848,  (vol.  viii.  p.  212); 
when  we  gave  a  ground  plan  from  his  drawing.  The  plates  of  the  work 
before  us  are  a  ground-plan,  a  view  of  the  south  side,  an  interior  per- 
spective of  the  octagonal  nave  looking  (from  the  north-west)  into  the 
diancel ;  another  perspective  taken  in  the  chancel,  and  looking  from 
the  south-east  into  the  upper  and  lower  octagons  ;  and  a  view  taken  in 
the  upper  octagon.  These  drawings  are  excellently  drawn  by  Mr. 
Herholdt.  We  shall  probably  recur  to  the  letter-press,  by  Professor 
Hoyen,  in  a  future  numlier. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMMiTTBB  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  April  7.  Present : 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope  (in  the  chair),  Mr.  Dickinson.  Rev.  S.  S.  Great- 
heed,  Sir  John  Harington,  Bart.,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  II.  L.  Jenner, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 
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Letters  were  read  from  the'  Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling,  Mr.  Dfpe,  R.A.« 
Profeasor  Stephens  (of  Copenhagen),  Mr.  Hanrotrk,  Mr.  Clarke*  Mr. 
White^  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson.  The  latter  gehdemaB  Mnt  « 
rubbing  of  the  existing  inscription  over  the  site  of  the  shrine  in  S. 
Alban*8  Abbey  Church,  in  illustratiQn  of  his  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
appeared  in  the  Ecclesiologist  for  April. 

The  thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  for  a  grant 
made  by  this  Society  were  communicated  by  Mr.  G.  G..  Scott ;  and  a 
sub-committee  was  named,  consisting  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr,  Hope,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  to  consider  the  best  way  of  gaining  further  aid  fo|r 
the  new  museum.  A  paper,  describing  an  ecclesiological  journey  from 
Rotterdam  to  Hamburg,  offered  by  Mr,  G.  G.  S(7>tt,  was  accepted  for 
the  EecleHologist.  The  thanks  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Soot- 
land  for  the  Ecclesiologist  were  received.  A  letter  was  rpad  from  Mt^ 
Ralston,  of  Philadelphia,  speaking  of  the  proved  value  of  the  second 
series  of  the  Instrufnenta  EeclesiasHca  in  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies,  and  suggesting  that  the  designs  for  a  parsonage  house  should 
be  given  in  a  subsequent  part.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Luard  announced 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  London,  and  that,  consequently,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  resign  his  office  as  treasurer,  at  the  approaching  anniver- 
sary meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the  anniversary  meeting  should  be 
held  on  Thursday  June  ^,  and  that  the  two  remaining  musical  meet- 
ings for  the  present  season  shall  be  held  on  the  evenings  of  June  ) 
and  July  7. 

The  chairman  reported,  that  having  ^represented  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Upton  Richards  the  manifest  tendeney  which  existed  of  Mr.  Redhead's 
publication  oT  "Introits"  being  supposed  to  pre-judge  the  question  of 
the  music  of  the  future  church  of  AH  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  he  had 
received  the  following  assurance  from  Mr.  Richards : — *'  You  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  say  to  any  one  that  you  have  my  assurance  in  writing, 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  has  been  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  any  onie  to  pre-judge  the  question  of  music  in  the  new  church.  I 
will  also  inform  Mr.  Redhead  that  I  have  given  you  this  permission; 
but  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  he  is  as  ready  as  I  am,  at  any  time, 
to  adopt  such  music  as  may,  upon  consideration,  be  thought  the  best.*' 
It  was  agreed  to  enter  this  assurance  upon  the  minutes. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  architect,  of  Taunton,  attended  the  committee,  and 
exhibited  his  designs  for  re-building  Kingweston  church,  Somersetshire, 
and  also  his  drawings  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  at  Batheatton, 
and  for  a  new  school  at  Charlton.  The  committee  also  inspected  Mr. 
Butterfield*s  designs  for  a  restoration  in  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's 
drawings  of  the  four  new  churches  of  S.  Mary,  S.  Stephen,  S.  James, 
and  S.  Paul,  at  Devonport,  and  Mr.  White's  working  drawings  of  the 
new  church  of  All  Saints.  Kensington,  now  building  at  Notting  Hill. 
Sir  John  Hariogton  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Atbos  crosses,  pur- 
chased at  Venice;  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  a  specimen  of  old  damask, 
supposed  to  be  of  German  manufacture,  with  scriptural  subjects  and 
Latin  legends,  that  had  been  in  use  for  many  years  as  altar  linen  in 
Sheen  church,  Staffordshire. 

Some  designs  for  coffin  furniture,  by  Mr.  Tayler,  were  considered; 
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and  tom^  ooflin  ornftments,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Cookney*  of  Birmin^ 
ham.  from  the  de«ifi^8  of  Mr.  Street,  were  anbmitted  and  approved  of, 
with  some  snggected  alterationfl. 

After  some  conTeraation  aa  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reviews  of 
new  churches  or  church  reatorationB  for  the  Ecclenologist  from  actual 
isapection  of  the  buildings,  it  was  determined  on  the  motion  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Scott,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  should  be 
devoted  to  |mying  the  expenses  of  members  who  would  visit  particular 
works  with  the  view  of  criticising  them  for  the  Society's  organ. 

The  sub- committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  second  part  of  the 
Hymnal  Noted,  reported  that  they  had  held  numerous  meetings,  and  ha^ 
made  progress  in  the  translations.  Their  terms  of  agreement  with  Mr^ 
Novello  as  to  the  copyright  of  the  Hymnal  were  ratified ;  and  the  Revs. 
T.  Heimore.  J.  M.  Neale^  8.  S.  Oreatheed,  and  B.  Webb«  were  ap- 
poisted  reaponaible  editors  of  the  second  part.  It  was  announced  that 
a  cheaper  edition  of  the  words  of  Part  I.  was  on  the  eve  of  publication 
by  Mr.  Novello. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 


An  evening  meeting  of  this  Society,  for  the  performance  of  ecdesi* 
astical  music,  was  held  on  Thursday,  April  7,  at  the  Grammar  School, 
adjoining  the  church  of  S.  hul,  Knightsbridge.  llie  chair  was  taken 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  choir  formed. in  connection. with  the  EccIcmo- 
logical  Society,  aided  by  members  of  the  old  Motett  Society  and  by  the 
S.  Barnabas  Choral  Society,  performed  the  following  music,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore : — ^No.  1.  The  hjrmn, "  Veni  Creator," 
from  the  Hymnal  Noted.  S.  Farrant's  anthem,  "  Loan,  for  Thy  tender 
mercy's  sake,"  to  the  words,  "  Unto  Thee,  O  Loan,'*  as  published  ii| 
the  works  of  the  Motett  Society.  3.  The  hymn,  "  Pange  lingua.'*  4, 
The  motett,  "  O  Goo,  Thou  art  my  Oon.*'  Palestrina.  5.  Tht  hymn. 
'*  Sermone  blando."  0.  Palestrma's  motett,  "  Peccantem  me  quotidi^,'^ 
the  ninth  of  those  published  by  De  Liafage,  of  Paris.  7.  The  hymn. 
"  Chorus  novsB."  8.  The  motett,  "  I  will  always  give  thanks,'*  for 
three  voices,  by  Peter  Certon.     9.  The  hymn,  *'  Jbsu  dulds  memoria." 

10.  Palestrina^s  motett,  "  O  beata  et  gloriosa  Trinitas,"  in  five  parts. 

1 1.  The  motett,  in  five  parts,  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Loan,"  by  Orlando  di 
Lassus.  1%.  The  hymn,  "Te  luciA  ante  terminum,"  to  the  simple 
Serum  melody. 

Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  who  occupied  the  chair,  after  returning  thanks 
to  the  amateur  choir,  and  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Liddell,  for  the 
use  of  the  room,  made  a  short  speech,  upon  the  priui^iples  observed  by 
the  Society,  and  by  the  Motett  Society  now  united  to  ^t,  in  its  attempt 
to  preserve  and  restore  the  true  music  of  the  English  Church,  showing 
especially  that  we  must  teek^  not  to  introduce  the  popular  music  of  the 
modem  Roman  Church,  but  to  revive  the  ancient  grave  styles  of  the 
tcdesiastical  mUsic  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Great  Rebellion. 

The  room  in  which  this  meeting  was  held  was  very  inconvenient 
erowded ;  but  the  committee  had  not  aotbipated  so  hirge  an  audience 
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at  a  meeting  which  was  one  for  practice  rather  than  for  performance. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  larger  room  may  be  found  for  fatnre  meetings,  as  so 
much  interest  seems  to  be  felt  in  the  practice  of  sacred  music  of  this 
character. 

The  following  Circular  has  been  issued : 

**7S,  New  Band  Street,  Lotidoih 
<*  May  2,  1863. 
"Sir, 

"  You  are  requested  to  attend  the  Fourteenth  AnDivenary  Meet- 
ins  of  the  EccLBSioLooiCAL  LATB  Cambrioob  Camobn  Socibty,  which 
win  be  held  on  Thursday,  June  2ndy  at  Two  o'clock  p.m.  precisely,  at  No.  1, 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

**  Evening  Meetings  for  the  performance  of  Hymns  and  Motetts  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  June  2nd,  and  Thursday,  July  /th,  in  the  School  Room  ad- 
joinmg  Cbnst  Church,  S.  Pancrss,  at  Eight  o'clock  pm.  Members  are 
inirited  to  bring  their  friends  to  these  Meetings. 

**  A  programme  of  the  music  to  be  performed  will  be  published  in  the 
Eccleeiohgtit  for  June. 

"  We  particularly  reouest  any  information  as  to  change  of  residence,  or 
alteration  of  style,  for  tne  sake  of  correctness  in  the  List  of  Members,  in  the 
Report  about  to  be  published. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be* 

"  Your  obedient  servants, 
(Rev.)  Bbnj.  Wbbb,  {Sheen,  Aehbowme.) 
(Rev.)  J.  M.  Nbalb,  {Eaet  Qrintted.) 

''  {Honorary  Secreiariee,) 

''(Rev.)  T.  Hblmorb,  (1,  Onslow  Smuare,  Brompton.) 

*'  {Honorary  Secretary  for  Musical  Matters,) 

"  [Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Society  with  Messrs. 
Goslings  and  Sbarpb,  19,  Fleet  Street;  to  the  Treasurer,  William 
Charlbs  Luard,  Esq.,  I,  Gray's  Inn  Square;  or  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
Mastbrs,  78«  New  Bond  Street ;  and  Members  are  particularly  requested  to 
pay  up  all  arrears  of  Subscription  forthwith. 

"  A  Special  Subscription  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Choir 
with  complete  sets  of  the  Motett  Society's  puolicstions,  and  for  the  purch 
of  other  music.]" 


« 

€9 


Analysis  of  Music 

7b  6e  sung  by  the  Choir  of  the  Ecelenological  late  Cambridge  Camdem 
Society,  on  Thursday  Evening,  Znd  June,  and  on  7%ursday  Evening,  7tk 
July,  1853,  m  the  School-room  adjoining  Christ  Church,  S.  Pancraa, 
to  commence  at  8  o* clock  p.m. 

On  ^tnd  June, 

I.  Hymn,  •<  O  Lwf  beata  TVinitas,"  No.  1  in  the  Hymnal  Noted.  The 
ancient  usual  hymn  for  Saturday  evening.  The  melody,  which  in  sub- 
stance is  probably  coeval  with  the  words,  is  remarkably  beautiful.  It 
consists  of  the  same  passage  repeated  for  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
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stanza,  a  different  passage  for  the  third  line,  and  the  former  agaiu  re- 
peated for  the  fourth  line. 

II.  Moiett  hf  Palestrina,  adapted  as  an  anthem  for  S.  Andrew's  Day  i 

''If  thoa  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jssus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  sayed. 
For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteOusneM,  and  with  the  mouth  con- 
fession is  made  unto  salvation.  For  the  Scripture  saith.  Whosoever  believeth 
on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  (Rom.  z.  9, 10,  11.)    Alleluia." 

The  word  motett  is  a  diminutlTe  from  the  Italian  moto,  fixgntfytng 
movememi.  The  compositions  to  which  it  is  applied  correspond  practi- 
cally to  our  English  anthems ;  and  it  is  plain  that  the  anthems  of  our^ 
earlier  cathedral  composers  were  suggested  as  to  form  by  the  motetts 
of  the  Latin  Church.  In  some  motetts  plain  ooanterpoint  is  used 
through  a  considerable  part  of  the  composition,  bat  in  most,  as  in  the' 
present  example,,  the  seTeral  sentenoes  into  which  the  words  may  be 
divided,  form  as  many  successive  fugues,  one  voice-part  leading  off  with 
a  subject,  and  the  others  following  in  turn.  The  subjects  of  the  fugUes 
are  very  often  fragments  of  plain  song. 

III.  Hymn,  "  Ad  ettnam  Agni*'  No.  29  in  the  Hymnal.  An  evening 
hymn  for  the  Eastei;  seasoq.  The  melody  is  one  anciently  used  in  this 
country. 

IV.  Hymn,  "  JEtema  Chrisii  munera,'*  No.  36.  For  the  festivals  ol 
Apostles.  This  melody  deserves  particular  attention,  not  only  for  its 
•vn  merita,  but  also  because  it  has  been  chosen  as  the  theme  of  a 
Mm9$  hy  Palestrina,  which  will  immediately  follow  it. 

V.  Palestrina:  Missa  Sterna  Christi  munera, — lliis  Mass  is  there- 
fore  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  composer's  by  the  first 
words  of  the  hymn.  An  adaptation  of  it  to  the  English  Communion 
Serrioe  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Anthems  and  Services  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Barns ;  but  by  presenting  it  .with  the  ociginal 
words,  and  without  the  least  curtailment  we  are  better  able  to- fulfil  one 
principal  object,  namely,  to  show  what  deference  so  eminent  a  musician 
paid  to  the  old  hymn  melodies. 

(Kyrie,) 

"  Kyrie  eleison.*'  '*  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

The  musical  subject  of  this  is  the  first  strain  of  the  hymn-melody. 
"  Christe  eleison."  "  CHaiST,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

The  subject  is  part  of  the  second  strain  of  the  hymn- melody, 
"Kyine  eleison."  *'Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

This  is  a  double  fngtie,  one  of  the  subjects  being  a  portion  of  tb^ 
Hdrd  strain  of  tha  hymn-melody. 
TOIh  ziv.  d  d 
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(Ghrta  in  Eseelsia.) 

"  Gloria  in  exceUit  Deo,  et  in  tern         "  Glory'  be  to  God  on  bigh,  and  in 
pax  hominibus  bone  voluntatis.  Lau-      eartb  peace  to  men  of  good  will.  We 
damns  te,  bcnedicimus  te,  adoramus      praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,"  &c.,  (as 
te,  glorificamus  te,  gratias    agimus      m  our  Communion  Serrice.) 
tibi  propter  magnam  gloriam  tuam, 
Domme  Deus,  ilex  coelestisi  Deus 
Pater  omnipotens. 

**  Domine  Fili  Unigenite  Jesu  Christe  Domioe  Deus,  Agnus  Dei,  Filiua 
Patris,  Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis.  Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
auscipe  deprecationem  nostram.  Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris,  miserere 
nobis. 

"Quoniamtu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus  Dominus,  tu  solus  altissim  us,  Jesu 
Christe,  cum  Sancto  Spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  Patris.    Amen." 

At  the  words  et  in  terra  pas  the  Treble  leads  off  with  the  fourth 
straiu  of  the  hymn  melody,  which  is  identical  with  the  first,  the  Alto 
following  in  canon  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  bur. 

(Credo.) 

"  Credo  in  unum  Deum,  Patrem        ^'  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Fa* 
Omnipotentem,    factorem    coeli    et      thbb  Almighty,"  &c. 
terrse,  visibilium  omnium  et  invisi- 
bilium : 

"  Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum  Christum,  Filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex 
Patre  natum  ante  omnia  secula,  Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  Deum 
verum  de  Deo  vero,  genitum,  non  factum,  consubstantialem  Patri,  per  quern 
omnia  facta  sunt :  Qui  propter  nos  homines  et  propter  nostram  salutem  dea- 
eendit  de  coelis,  et  incamatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Yirgine,  et  Homo 
factus  est :  Cmcifixus  etiam  pro  nobis  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  pass  us  et  sepultaa 
est ;  et  resurrexit  tertia  die  secundum  scripturas,  et  ascendit  in  coelum,  sedet 
ad  dextram  Patris,  et  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et  mortuoa, 
cttjus  regni  non  erit  finis  : 

'*  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et  vivificantem,  qui  ex  Patre  Filioqne 
procedit,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul  adoratur  et  congloiificatur,  qui  locutus 
est  per  prophetas ;  et  unam  Sanctam  Catholicam  et  Apostolicam  Kcclesiam  ; 
oonnteor  unum  Baptiima  in  remissionem  peocatorum :  et  expecto  resurrec* 
tionem  mortuorum,  et  vitam  venturi  seculi.    Amen." 

The  Alto  leads  off  at  first  with  the  first  strain  of  the  hymn,  the  Treble 
following.  The  second  subject,  at  the  words  "  visibilium  omnium,*'  ia 
part  of  the  second  strain  of  the  hymn.  At  the  words  *«  Et  in  8piritum,** 
the  introduction  of  triple  rhythm  and  plain  counterpoint  has  b  very  good 
effect. 

(Sanctus.J 

"  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Domi-  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  Lord  God  of 

nns  Deus  Sabaoth  1     Pleni  sunt  coeli  SabaoUi  I    Heaven  and  earth  are  full 

et  terra  gloria  tua.    Osanna  in  ex-  of    Thy    glory.      Hosanna  in    the 

celsis.  highest. 

"  Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 

Domini.    Osanna  in  excelsis."  name    of   the  Lord.    Honnna   in 

the  highest." 

In  this  again  the  hymn-melody  is  completely  employed,  except  the 
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ending  of  the  third  strain.  The  second  straia  is  brought  in  at  the  worda 
**Dominus  Dens/'  the  third  at  «<Pleni  sunt/'  apd  the  fourth  at 
"  Osanna."  The  "  Benedictus  qui  venit,"  (for  three  voices.)  is  founded 
upon  the  second  and  third  strains  of  the  melody*  the  '*  Osanna"  bring* 
ing  in  the  fourth  again. 

fjgmts  Dei.) 

"Apus  Dei,  qui  tolHs  percate  "O  Lamb  of  Ood,  that  Ukeat 
nondi,  miserere  nobis.  Agnus  Dei,  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have- 
qni  tollis  peccata  mundi,  dona  nobis  mercy  upon  us.  O  Lamb  of  Goo, 
PMem.'*  that  takest  away  the  lint  of  the  world, 

grant  us  peace." 

The  first  part  of  this  is  constructed  upon  the  first  three  strains  of  the 
hymn-melody ;  the  second  is  for  five  voices,  and  is  constructed  upon 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  stndns. 

VL  Hymn,  "■  Vesilla  Regis,"  No.  n  in  the  ffymnal.  This  is  the 
sncient  hymn  appointed  to  be  used  from  the  5th  Sunday  to  Wednesday 
before  Easter  indusive,  set  to  its  proper  melody.  In  the  third  stanza 
the  allusion  is  to  a  very  ancient  but  now  generally  rejected  reading  of 
the  96th  Paalm  10th  verse ;  '« the  Loan  hath  reigned  from  the  tree/* 

VII.  Anthem  for  6  voice^parts,  by  the  Rev,  S.  S.  Greatheed: 

"0  Saviour  of  the  world.  Who  by  Thy  Cross  and  precious  BTood  hast 
redeemed  its,  save  us  aud  help  us,  we  humbly  beseecn  Thee,  O  Lord." 
(From  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.) 

A  specimen  of  the  effect  which  the  study  of  the  ancient  masters  may 
produce  on  a  musical  mind  of  the  present  age.  Those  who  are  well 
scquainted  with  the  style  of  the  1 6th  century  will  perceive  that  the 
composer  of  this  anthem  has  not  aimed  at  producing  a  servile  imitation 
of  it.  More  than  one  adaptation  from  the  works  of  Palestrina  to  these 
words  have  appeared  during  the  interval  between  the  first  commence- 
ment  of  this  piece  and  its  publication  ;  and  consequently  it  would  not 
have  been  published  at  all,  except  for  the  consideration  that  original^ 
compositions  must  always  have  some  advantages  over  adaptations  as 
legsids  force  of  expression, — a  point,  the  importance  of  which  is  pro* 
portionate  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 

VIII.  Motett  by  Morales: 

**  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children ;  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not, 
sod  je  will  take  Benjamin  away ;  all  these  things  are  lurainst  me,  and  ye  will 
bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  (Gen.  xlii.  36,  38.) 

Christopher  Morales  was  a  native  of  Seville,  and  held  the  place  of 
a  singer  in  the  Fope*8  chapel  before  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century. 
The  English  words  of  the  present  motett  correspond  to  the  original 
Lst'n. 

IX«  Hymn,  *'  Te  lucis  ante  terminum,"  No.  9  in  the  Hymnal.  An 
ancient  hymn  for  the  last  service  of  the  day.     It  has  been  the  custom 
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to  vary  these  daily  hymns  by  using  different  melodies  at  different 
seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  The  one  nsed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion belongs  to  Advent. 

X.  Anthem,  by  John  Redford,for  Advent: 

*'  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway  :  and  again  I  say,  Kejoice.  Let  your  mode- 
ration be  known  unto  all  men.  The  Lord  is  at  hand.  Be  careful  for  nothing, 
but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  suppHcation,  with  thanksgivings  lei  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jbsub." 
(Phil.  iv.  4—8.) 

This  musician  was  master  of  the  choristers  of  S.  PauPs  Cathedral 
between  the  years  1530  and  1640.  This  specimen  of  his  talents 
possesses  much  sublimity  and  sweetness.  At  the  beginning  is  a  canon 
between  the  treble  and  alto,  four  bars  in  length,  which  is  repeated  by 
the  tenor  and  bass,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  part  by  the  alto. 
Several  other  points  are  afterwards  introduced  and  worked  out,  with 
passages  of  plain  counterpoint  between  them. 


The  following  mueic  ie  intended  to  be  sung  at  the  Meeting  t^July  7. 

L  Hymn,  '*Jam  lueis  orto  sidere,**  No.  4  in  the  Hymnal.'  An  ancient 
hymn  for  the  hour  of  prime.  The  melody  is  one  appointed  to  be  need 
on  ordinary  days,  and  is  very  simple.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
second  half  of  the  tune  differs  from  the  first  only  in  the  last  two  notes. 

ir.  Anthem,  Tallii: 

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  O  enter  then  His  gates  with  praise. 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  Approach  with  joy  His  courts  unto, 

voice;  Praise,  laud,  and  bless  His  Name 

Him  serve  with  fear,  His  praise  forth  always, 

tell.  For  it  is  seemly  so  to  do. 

Come  ye  before  Him  and  rejoice.        «       ,    *  ,    -  ^      . 

For  why  7  the  Lor d  our  Go d  is  good^ 

The  Lord,  ye  know,  is  God  indeed,  His  mercy  is  for  ever  sure, 

Without  our  aid  He  did  us  make ;  His  truth  hath  always  firmly  stood. 

We  are  His  flock.  He  doth  us  feed»  And  shall  from  age  to  age  cnduxe« 

And  for  His  sheep  He  doth  ui  take.  Amen. 

in.  Motett,  Pale8trina,/or  5  voice-parts: 

''  Coenantibns    illis    accepit  Jesus         "  As  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took 

Sanem,  benedixit  ac  fregit  deditque      bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it* 
iacipulis  suis,  et  ait,  Accipite  et  oo-      and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said, 
medite,  hoc  est  Corpus  Meum."  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  Body."    (S. 

Biatt.  uvi.  26.) 

A  work  which  exhibits  the  usual  characteristics  of  this  eminent 
composer. 

IV.  Hymn, "  Angulare  fimdamenium,"  No.  44  in  the  Hymnal.  Ap- 
propriate for  the  dedication  of  a  church,  and  the  anniversaries  of  the 
iame. 
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V.  Anikem,  OrUmdo  Qihbons  : 

.  **  Why  art  thou  so  heavy,  O  my  loul  ?  and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted 
within  me?  O  put  thy  trust  in  God,  for  I  will  yet  give  Him  thanks,  which 
is  the  help  of  my  countenance  and  my  God.    Amen."  (Ps.  zliii.  5»  6.) 

This  begins,  like  many  other  works  of  the  aame  age,  with  a  canon 
between  two  parts.  The  first  foar  bars  are  strictly  in  the  third  ecdesi* 
astical  mode  tranqiosed  on  A. 

VI.  Hymn^  *' Jesu  Salvator  seculi*'  No.  30  in  the  Hymnal,  Used  at 
night  in  the  season  after  Easter. 

VII.  Anthem  by  the  Rev.  8.  S.  Greatheed: 

^  O  God,  Thou  art  worthy  to  be  praised  with  all  pure  and  holy  praise  \ 
therefore  let  Thy  saints  praise  Thee  with  all  Thy  creatures :  and  let  all  Thine 
angels  and  Thine  elect  praise  Thee  for  ever.'*  (Tobit  viii.  15.) 


tis  is  an  anthem  which  may  be  anng  by  any  tolerably  well  trained 
paiiah-choir.  It  is  a  production  of  the  current  year,  and  has  not  till 
now  been  sung  in  public. 

Vin.  "Nunc  dimittis:"  to  the  Srd  Gregorian  Tone,  ^nd  ending. 

IX.  Anthem,  from  Orlando  di  Lasso,  for  five  vocal  parts  .- 

"  O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  heathen ;  praise  Him,  all  ye  nations ;  for  Hip 
merciful  kindness  is  ever  more  and  more  towards  us,  and  the  truth  of  the 
Lord  eudureth  for  ever.    Amen."  (Ps.  cxvii.) 

X.  Hymn,  "  Rermn  Dens  tenas  vigor,''*  No.  7  in  the  Hymnal.  For 
the  afternoon.  The  melody  is  of  extreme  simplicity,  but  when  it  is 
judiciously  accompanied  with  harmony  in  the  true  church-style,  tht 
effect  ia  truly  sublime. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tbi8  Society  held  their  first  meeting  this  term  on  Wednesday,  April  27, 
at  the  rooms  in  Holywell  Street,  the  PHncipal  of  Brasenose  Cdlege, 
IVesident,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  W.  Byron,  Fellow  of  All  Souls, 
Mr.  Daniell.  of  Merton  CoUege,  and  Mr.  Bradfield,  of  Broad  Street, 
were  elected  members. 

The  %id  volume  of  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Paiker,  a  rubbing  of  a  large  brass  by  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
CroBB ;  the  transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  were 
forwarded  by  that  Society,  and  the  EccUsiologist  for  April  was  laid  on 
the  table.  The  Secretary,  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  All  Souls,  then  read 
the  report  which  adverted  to  the  joint  Architectural  Meeting  to  be  held 
at  Banbury,  on  May  24th  and  25th  by  the  Oxford,  Beds,  Bucks,  and 
Northamptonshire  Societies.  This  will  furnish  a  most  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  tht  very  interesting  churches  and  domestic  remains 
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in  that  neighbourhood.  Blozham,  Broughton,  Adderbnry,  and.  Kings 
Satton  churcheB  with  many  others,  while  Broughton  Castle.  Wroxtoa 
Abbey,  and  Compton  W3myate  will  also  each  be  visited.  Communica- 
tions to  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Miller,  Sibford  Gower,  Banbury, 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  local  Secretary. 

The  Report  expressed  a  hope  that  the  University  in  sanctioning  the 
expenditure  of  £50.000  on  the  proposed  museum  would  carefully  guard 
against  the  adoption  of  any  style  unsuited  to  the  climate  of  England, 
or  which  required  shams  and  deceptions  to  adapt  it  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  institution  is  to  be  undertaken. 

The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  resigned  the  post  of 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Frederic  G.  Lee,  of  S.  Edmund  Hall,  then  proceeded  according 
to  announcement  to  read  a  paper  containing  some  remarks  on  Christian 
Epitaphs,  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various  styles  of  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  present  time.  The  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  the  epitaphs 
preserved  in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  of  the  Vatican,  supplied  several 
specimens,  as  did  also  the  sepulchral  slabs  of  Cornwall  and  the 
northern  counties.  Having  proceeded  to  observe  the  peculiar  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  the 
different  forms  of  expression  then  used,  he  alluded  most  forcibly  to  the 
great  degeneracy  of  style,  and  in  many  cases  the  utter  absence  of  any 
religious  feeling  whatsoever,  which  characterize  the  majority  of  epitaphs 
erected  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Mr.  Lee  introduced 
several  post-reformation  inscriptions  which  created  great  amusement, 
some  of  which  served  admirably  to  render  his  argument  more  forcible, 
viz — that  as  the  epitaphs  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  always  profess 
a  religious  character,  and  those  put  up  during  the  last  300  years  are 
mere  laudatory  commemorations,  and  in  many  instances  positively 
offensive,  a  return  to  the  simple  and  Christian  style  of  past  ages  is 
much  to  be  desired.  He  then  concluded  by  quoting  some  practical 
remarks  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale  concerning  the  phraseology  of 
modem  inscriptions,  which,  if  followed,  would  prevent  our  churchyards 
from  being  deluged  either  with  extravagant  eulogies  or  pagan  epitaphs. 

The  President  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  Lee  for  his  kindness  in  reading 
this  paper,  and  after  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  President,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  their  rooms  in  Holywell  Street, 
on  Wednesday,  May  11,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte, 
Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Dean  of  Trinity  College,  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Payne  and  the  Rev.  Lewis  Gilbertson  were  propo^d 
as  candidates  for  election  at  the  next  meeting.  Webb's  Continental 
Ecdesiology  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee,  of  S. 
Edmund  Hall.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  stated  that  Mr.  Egerton, 
of  Christ  Church  had  been  elected  Secretary  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Meyrick.  Through  the  munificence  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
the  Committee  had  been  enabled  to  lay  upon  the  table  a  revised  edition 
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of  tiie  catelogoe  of  Taloable  books  in  the  poBseasion  of  the  Society,  with 
the  nilea.  aod  list  of  memben.  llie  meeting  fixed  for  May  the  25th 
was  postponed  till. the  subsequent  Wednesday  to  avoid  clashing  with  the 
jcmt  meeting  at  Banbury,  when  it  was  hoped  many  members  would 
attend ;  the  Committee  had  agreed  to  lend  books  and  rubbings  of  brasses 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  evening  meetings. 

A  grant  of  £5  was  made  towards  the  restoration  of  S.  Michael's 
churchy  Oxford,  and  also  £3  to  Shottesbrooke  church. 

The  Report  was  adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Librarian 
unanimously  carried  for  his  kind  liberality.  The  chairman  then  called 
on  Mr.  Lygon  to  read  a  paper  "  on  the  Influence  of  Detail  on  general 
Design/'  Mr*  Lygon  remarked  that  Architecture  was  a  petrification^ 
not  only  of  religion  but  of  history  and  mind,  and  that  all  architecture 
expreswd  the  tone  of  mind  prevailing  in  the  age.  The  tendency  of 
this  age,  he  considered,  was  to  exaggerate  detail  at  the  expense  of 
general  design,  whereas  detail,  however  valuable  and  graceful  an  adjunct 
to  correct  design,  no  more  compensated  for  its  absence  than  the  gilded 
binding  of  a  worthless  book  compensated  for  the  literary  defects  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Lygon  illustrated  this  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
applied  to  them  the  well  known  words, 

**  Lo  1  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  abonnd. 
The  whole  a  laboured  quarry  above  groond." 

The  same  principle,  he  continued,  would  hold  good  of  pseudo^dassical 
architecture.  No  Greek  architect  of  old,  if  he  could  be  charged  with 
the  task  of  building  a  museum  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
would  produce  a  structure  like  the  Taylor  buildings  in  Oxford.  We 
should  not  be  content  with  boirowing  details,  but  we  should  work  out 
the  principles  of  design  which  actuated  the  great  mediaeval  architects, 
for  the  exploded  beauties  of  a  pagan  worid  are  unsuited  to  the  colder 
climate  and  purer  faith  of  England  at  the  present  day. 

The  chairman  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Lygon. 

Mr.  Thornton,  of  S.  John's  College,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  enforced 
the  views  laid  down  in  Mr.  Lygon's  paper,  and  after  some  discussion 
the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Tbb  first  meeting  for  the  Easter  Term,  was  held  at  the  Society!^ 
rooms,  on  Wednesday,  April  20 ;  the  Rev.  the  president  in  the  chair. 
After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  read,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lent  Term,  were 
bfdioted  for  and  elected : — 

Rer.  H.  M.  iDgram,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Her.  S.  T.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Qaeen's  College. 

E.  W.  Blore,  B.A.,  Trinity  College. 
J.  T.  Walford,  King's  College. 

F.  C,  Wilson,  Trinity  College. 
H.  Gddart,  Clare  Hall. 

J.  H.  Flesherj  Christ^s  College. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and  fleoonded  for  election 
at  the  next  meeting : — 

Rev.  &  B.  Sealej,  M.A.,  S.  Peter*t  College. 

Hon-  E.  F.  NelflOD,  Trinity  CoUege. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald.  Trinity  College. 

C.  P.  Ingram,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

J.  Lindsay,  Trinity  College. 

F.  Darby,  Christ's  College. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  Trinity 
College),  the  balance-sheet  for  the  last  Term  was  produced  and  read 
by  the  Junior  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  K.C.) 

Thanks  were  voted  for  the  following  presents ; — 
'  The  last  number  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclenastica.     Dransactions  of 
the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland. 

.   A  sheet  of  designs  for  Christian  Monuments,  from  Mr.  Laurie,  mason 
and  sculptor,  Downham  Market. 

Several  views  of  S.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge,  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cooper,  Trinity  College. 

It  was  announced  that  the  committee  were  ready  to  receive  sugges- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  excursions  to  view  objects  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  Junior  Secretary,  that  the  com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  state  of  Barnwell  Priory  Church  and  Stourbridge 
Chapel;  cofisiit  of  the  committee  of  the  Society,  with  such  other  mem- 
bers as  they  may  associate  with  themselves  for  that  purpose.  It  waa 
mentioned  that  a  report  might  be  expected  from  the  committee  before 
the  end  of  Term. 

Sotae  papers  were  distributed  on  the  subject  of  the  Architectural 
Museum,  which  Mr.  O.  G.  Scott  is  forming  in  Canon  Row,  West- 
minster. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  May  4. 


The  second  meeting  for  the  Baster  Term,  was  held  at  the  Society** 
room,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  May.  In  the  absence  of  the  Piresiident 
and  Vice-Presidents,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Reyner,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's 
College,  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  balloted 
for  and  elected  : — 

Rot.  S.  B.  Sealey,  M.A.,  S.  Peter's  College. 

Hon.  E.  F.  Nelson.  Trinity  CoUofS. 

Gerald  Fitsgerald,  Trinity  College. 

C.  P.  Ingram,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

J.  Lindsay,  Trinity  College. 

P.  Daiby,  Christ's  CoUef^ 

The  following  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting : — 

O.  C.  Waterfield,  King's  College. 

L.  M.  Rate,  Jesns  CoUege. 

J.  M.  Hamilton,  Trinity  College. 

R.  Laycock.  Trinity  CoUege. 

E.  Cooper,  Trinity  College. 

P.  W.  Cmtis,  &  John's  CoUege. 
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Thanks  were  ▼ated  to  6.  M.  Gorham,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  for  an 
account  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Church  at  S.  Mary,  Ottery  :  Mr.  J. 
H.  Pkrker,  Oiford,  for  his  work  on  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  Wells  Architectural  Society,  for  a  paper  on  the  Four 
Seasons  of  Gothic  Architecture,  read  before  them. 

The  Rev,  C.  B.  R.  Robinson,  B. A.,  Trinity  College,  read  a  paper  on 
the  Temple  Church,  London.  He  gave  a  sketch  of  its  history,  com- 
mencing with  its  condition  under  the  Knights  Templars,  and  a  notice 
of  the  fortunes  of  that  powerful  body,  passing  on  to  its  acquisition  by 
the  **  learned  and  honourable  societies"  who  now  possess  it;  recounting 
the  indignities  it  suffered  at  their  hands  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  the  noble  manner  in  which  it  has  lately  been  restored  to  its  pristine 
beauty.  The  writer  concluded  by  inviting  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  visit  the  Church  under  his  guidance  at  the  beginning  of  the  long 
vacation. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Junior  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  K.C.), 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Bailey,  Scholar  of  S.  John's  College,  was  elected  Trea- 
surer of  the  Society,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Liowndes,  B.A.,  of  Trinity 
College,  who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hose,  B.A.,  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Secretary  for 
Westminster. 

Mr.  Robinson  moved,  and  the  Junior  Secretary  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Reyner,  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair,  which  was 
csrried,  and  the  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  May  1 1th. 


The  third  meeting  for  the  Easter  term  was  held  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  Society's  Rooms;  the  Rev.  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  read,  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  junior  secretary  (Mr.  C.  J.  Evans, 
K.C.),  for  a  copy  of  the  Illustrations  of  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in 
Caius  College  Library,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith. 

The  following  gentlemen  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  balloted 
for  and  duly  elected : — 

O.  C.  Waterfield,  King's  College. 
L.  M.  Rate,  Jesus  College. 
B.  Cooper,  Trinity  College. 
R.  Laycock,  Trinity  College. 
J.  M.  Hamilton,  Trinity  College. 
P.  W.  Curtis.  S.  John's  College. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ingle,  of  Trinity  College,  was  proposed  for  election  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Gould,  of  Clare  Hall,  read  a  paper  in  which  the  principles 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  the  rules  by  which  the  employment  of 
colour  in  churdtes  should  be  guided,  were  very  ably  discussed.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks,  which  were  received  with  much  applause, 
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Mr.  Oould  annoanoed  hb  intention  of  pursuing  the  subject  further  on 
some  future  occasion. 

In  moving  and  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gould»  Mr.  R.  R. 
Ro^e  and  ^e  Treasurer  made  some  observations  illustrative  of  several 
points  in  that  gentleman's  paper. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Nix,  of  Trinity  College,  read  a  notice  of  Doncaster  Church. 
His  description  of  this  well  known  building,  and  his  appeal  fdr  assist* 
ance  to  the  inhabitants  of  Doncaster  in  Uieir  eflForts  to  rebuild  their 
church,  were  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  the  meeting. 

In  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nix,  which  was  carried,  Mr. 
E.  S.  LfOwndes,  of  Christ's  College,  described  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the 
church,  shortly  before  its  recent  destruction  by  fire. 

The  Junior  Secretary  read  a  paper,  giving  some  account  of  S. 
Ninian's  Cathedral,  Perth;  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond;  and  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cumbrae.  At  its  conclusion,  Mr.  J.  Ramsay, 
of  Trinity  College,  in  supporting  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Secretary,  enlarged  upon  the  interest  attaching  to  these  and  similar 
imdertakings  of  the  Church  in  Scotland. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Searle,  of  Queen's  College,  had  resigned 
the  office  of  Auditor ;  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Lowndes,  of  Christ's  College,  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  office. 

The  President  expressed  his  desire  of  entertaining  any  Members  of 
the  Society,  who  mi^ht  be  desirous  of  visiting  Ely ;  and  Tuesday  the 
24th  inst.,  was  fixed  on  as  a  suitable  day  for  such  an  excursion. 

The  Junior  Secretary  requested  that  members  who  were  desirous  of 
joining  a  party  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  would  favour  him  with  their  names  at  their  earliest 
convenience. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  seconded  by  the  Junior  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  S.  B.  Sealey,  M.A.,  was  added  to  the  Committee  for  inspect- 
ing the  state  of  Barnwell  Priory  Church. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  O.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A., 
of  Trinity  College,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  Treasurer  to  the  Society,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R,  R.  Rowe, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brundrit,  of  Christ's  College. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  May  25. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPl'ON. 

At  a  Committee  meeting,  held  April  1 1 ,  the  Chancellor  of  Peterbo- 
rough in  the  chair,  at  which  several  members  were  present,  the  Minates 
of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  the  following  presents  were 
received : — ^Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  ; 
Archseologia  Cambrensis ;  A  Plea  for  the  True  Principles  of  Archi- 
tecture, by  G.  £.  Street,  from  the  Author ;  Design  for  New  Theolo- 
gical College  at  Cuddesden,  from  the  Architect,  G.  E.  Street,  Esq. ; 
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Drawing  of  Open  Seats  lately  xestored  at  Hazdbeech,  from  W.  Slater, 
Esq.,  Architect.  Mr.  Morton  exhibited  a  drawing,  by  Mr.  Scott,  for 
the  east  window  of  Harleston  church  ;  and  communicated  some  valu- 
able information  on  some  MSS.  existing  in  the  British  Museum,  re* 
lating  to  churches  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he  was  requested  to 
draw  op  at  greater  length,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  in  order  that 
copies  might  be  obtained  of  any  documents  which  bore  immediately 
on  the  architectural  history  of  the  county.  Some  new  church*plate, 
manuftustured  after  ancient  models,  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  for 
the  church  of  fioughton,  was  sent  for  inspection  by  the  rector.  Lord 
A.  Compton  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  probable 
destruction  of  the  existing  land-marks  of  the  old  Castle  of  Northamp- 
ton, by  the  new  Station  of  the  North- Western  Railway.  It  was  re- 
solved, that  Sir  Henry  Dryden  be  requested  to  procure  plans,  to  be 
made  for  the  Society,  of  the  existing  site,  before  the  ground  was  dis- 
turbed by  railway  operations. 

Mr.  De  Sausmarez  produced  the  accounts  of  the  restoration  of  S. 
Peter's,  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  still  a  deficiency  of  about 
£20,  and  that  £100  more  was  required  to  complete  the  wood  work  of 
the  interior.  The  accounts  will  be  laid  before  a  special  Committee  for 
S.  Peter's. 

Plans  for  a  new  Chapel  of  Base,  about  to  be  erected  at  Yardley 
Gobion,  were  exhibited  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  F.  Law.  The  Com- 
mittee, regretting  the  abandonment  of  the  former  far  superior  design 
by  the  same  architect,  withheld  their  approval  of  the  present  plans  till 
certain  alterations,  concurred  in  by  the  architect,  were  adopted. 

The  new  volume  of  Reports  and  Papers  was  laid  on  the  table,  and 
wiO  shortly  be  distributed  among  the  members,  together  with  the  List 
of  Architects  and  Artificers  in  Church  work.  It  was  agreed  to  issue 
a' circular,  calling  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  faciUties  offered 
by  the  new  room  for  increasing  the  Library  and  Museum  of  the 
Society,  and  requesting  additions  thereto.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  public  Spring  Meeting  should  be  held,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Oxfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire  Societies,  at  Banbury, 
on  Tuesday,  May  24th,  and  excursions  made  on  the  following  days. 
The  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Miller,  of  Sibford  Gower,  has  undertaken  to  act  as 
local  Secretary. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  meeting  on  Feb.  10,  1853,  an  interesting  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Billings,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, on  •'  Certain  Features  of  the  Ancient  Architecture  of  Scotland." 
Mr.  Billings  began  by  remarking  on  the  great  abundance  of  architec- 
tural antiquities  in  Scotland,  and  the  great  ignorance  prevailing  as  to 
their  extent  and  value.  Next  he  enUirged  on  the  peculiarities  of 
Scottish  window*  tracery,  and  on  the  general  fitness  andicommon  sense 
of  ancient  design.     He  observed  that  in  an  exposed  and  hilly  country 
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none  but  stunted  towers  would  be  found*  spires  being  reserved  for 
"  quiet  valleys,  where  the  wind  never  reaches  them."  ^ 

Mr.  Billings  traces  the  influence  of  the  somewhat  parsimonious  spirit 
of  the  Scotch  in  the  curious  fact  that,  as  at  Roslin  and  Melrose,  their 
architectural  decoration  is  wholly  confined  to  the  parts  that  are  in  full 
sight ;  this  he  contrasts  with  the  English  practice,  in  which,  he  says, 
"  in  sight  or  out  of  sight,  the  work  is  all  finished  in  the  same  way.'* 
Scotch  architecture  is  remarkable  for  the  simple  materials  of  which  it 
makes  use,  and  for  its  unchangeable  character,  Mr.  Billings  asserts 
that  the  bead-moulding  is  the  "•  staple  of  all  the  ornamentation  of  the 
country,"  and  speaks  of  the  univerMd  use  of  the  chamfer  in  the  place  of 
more  complicated  mouldings.  Next  he  refers  to  the  circular  staircase 
as  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  Scottish  Domestic  Pointed,  and  claims 
for  the  open  turret  an  earlier  introduction  in  Scotland  than  in  France. 
The  following  quotations  are  interesting  : — 

*'  Another  very  distinguishing  feature  of  Scottish  architecture  is  the 
jutting  lines, — ^lines  breaking  all  over  the  building  ;  and,  in  attempting 
to  analyse  the  design,  you  never  can  tell  whether  the  perpendicular  or 
horizontal  line  of  composition  prevails.  These  lines  are  often  exceed- 
ingly picturesque,  and  are  to  be  found  wherever  we  g^t  a  building  on 
an  irregular  site.  Like  the  bead-moulding  and  the  chamfer,  they  are 
common  to  all  periods,  and  the  baronial  mansion  took  it  from  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  You  may  see  an  early  specimen  of  these  economic 
decoratipns  at  the  Nunnery  of  lona.  There  is  a  play  of  line  about 
them,  and  an  artistic  effect  which  there  is  no  mistaking.  Again,  at 
Dryburg,  which  is  rather  more  recent  than  lona,  there  is  a  capital 
illustration  of  the  design  suiting  itself  to  the  rising  of  the  ground 
entirely  by  means  of  broken  lines.  The  old  Scottish  buildings  seem 
really  to  take  root  into  the  soil." 

*'  Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  in  the  irregularity  of  their  plana 
than  the  old  Scottish  churches.  They  are,  so  far  as  churches  can  be 
changed,  as  varied  as  castles,  and  all  of  them  depend  on  the  ground  for 
the  distribution  of  their  parts.  While  Melrose  Abbey  is  nearly  all 
nave,  Kelso  Abbey  is  nearly  all  choir,  though  the  latter  peculiarity  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  that  at  Kelso,  as  at  York  and  Lincoln,  there  must 
have  been  originally  a  double  transept.  Elgin  Cathedral  has  five  divi- 
sions, while  Melrose  Abbey  has  but  four ;  some  have  three,  and  some 
only  two,  while  some  are  without  divisions.  And  in  the  Tweed  buDd- 
ings,  in  particular,  it  is  not  only  in  the  plans  of  the  churches  that  the 
architects  seem  to  have  scorned  uniformity,  but  even  in  the  very  details. 
In  the  clerestory  of  Dryburgh  Abbey  one  arch  in  the  series  is  two  feet 
below  the  others,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  perceive,  but  that  the  archi- 
tect had  a  contempt  for  symmetry." 

Mr.  Billings  further  asserted  that  the  form  of  the  arch  is  a  fiar  less 
certain  indication  of  style  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere,  since  the  circular 
arch  is  common  to  all  successive  periods ;  and  he  concluded  his  paper 
with  some  observations  about  the  Scottish  window-tracery. 

I  This  is  not  strictly  true  :  for  ancient  spires  may  be  found  in  very  lofty  and  ex- 
posed situations :  e.g.  at  Chelmorton  (said  to  be  on  the  highest  level  above  the  sea 
of  any  church  in  England),  and  at  Monyash,  neighbouring  churches  in  the  limestone 
uplands  of  Derbyshire. 
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At  a  subieqacnt  meeting  of  the  Institute,  held  at  Glasgow,  on  Feb. 
24,  Mr.  John  Baird  read  a  paper  on  the  ruins  of  S.  Blane*s  Chapel, 
Bute.  That  island  retains  also  the  remains  of  the  cell  of  the  first 
Christian  missionary  from  Ireland,  S.  Cattan  (a.o.  639),  who  was  S. 
Biane'a  uncle.  The  remains  of  S.  Blane's  Chapel  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Baird,  of  the  age  of  Alexander  I.  or  David  I.,— i.  e.,  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  chapel  consisted  of  a  nave  51  feet  long, 
by  16  ft.  8  in.  broad,  and  a  chancel  about  13  ft.  G  in.  square,  which  was, 
however,  lengthened  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  wdls  are  three  feet 
thick.  The  chancel  arch,  which  was  not  exactly  in  the  middle  either 
of  the  nave  or  the  chancel,  is  a  fine  example  of  Romanesque.  The 
chancel  was  lengthened  to  26  feet  in  the  First-Pointed  period.  The 
earlier  work  was  of  freestone  ashlar,  externally  and  internally,  but  the 
later  work  was  of  plaistered  rubble.  Mr.  Baird's  interesting  paper 
concludes  with  these  words : — "  I  have  thus  briefly  brought  under 
your  notice  the  remains  of  what  cannot  but  be  considered  a  very  inter- 
esting fragment  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  unhappily  so  few  of  which  are  now  remaining,  and  which, 
from  its  present  shattered  condition,  cannot  much  longer  brave  the 
fury  of  the  winter's  storm.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  its  very  secluded 
site  that  it  has  been  spared  to  our  own  time  in  even  such  a  perfect 
state,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  iconoclastic  zeal 
that  levelled  to  the  dust  such  interesting  memorials  of  the  olden  time, 
but  solely  to  '  decay's  efiacing  fingers.'  Neither  do  the  materials  seem 
to  have  been  carried  off  to  be  used  for  some  more  base  or  vulgar  pur- 
pose, such  as  has  doomed  to  destruction  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  of  our  ancient  structures ;  for,  I  believe,  if  a  search  were 
made  round  these  ruins,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  materials  would  be 
found, — ^and  who  knows  how  many  beautiful  fragments  of  detail,  both 
of  doors  and  windows,  may  be  among  them.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
call  on  all  such  as  are  informed  of  the  existence  of  antiquities  of  a  like 
interesting  nature,  and  they  may  be  more  numerous  than  has  been 
imagined,  to  rescue  them  before  it  is  too  late  from  the  fate  that  is 
yearly  threatening  them,  and  thereby  promote  one  of  the  objects, — 
neither  the  least  interesting,  least  useful,  nor  the  least  instructive,'— 
for  vrhich  this  Institute  has  been  formed,  for  'antiquities  are  the 
registers,  the  chronicles  of  the  age  they  were  made  in,  and  speak  the 
history  better  than  a  hundred  of  your  printed  commentaries.'  " 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


Wb  owe  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting,  and  comparing  together,  the  drawings  of  four  churches, 
S.  Paul's,  S.  James',  S.  Mary's,  and  S.  Stephen*s,  built  from  his 
designs  for  Peel  districts  in  Devonport.  within  the  last  few  years.  Of 
one  of  them  (S.  Stephen's)  we  have  already  given  some  account  in  an 
earlier  number.  This  church  is  not  yet  finished,  but  the  three  others 
have  been  consecrated. 
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Built  in  a  town»  where  ground  is  valuable,  the  sites  of  at  least  three 
of  these  churches  were  limited  and  intractable.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  has, 
upon  the  whole,  dealt  with  these  difficulties  very  skilfully,  and  has  also 
availed  himself  successfully  of  the  advantages,  as  to  picturesque  effect, 
afibrded  by  the  unusual  difference  of  levels  of  the  respective  sites. 

We  proceed  to  notice  these  churches  in  the  order  of  their  erection. 

S,  PouTs,  Devanport. — ^This  church,  which  accommodates  710  per- 
sons, and  cost  £3,210,  is  built  on  a  most  confined  site,  with  a  finontage 
on  two  opposite  sides  in  two  streets,  and  with  houses  on  the  other  two 
sides.  The  two  streets  not  being  parallel,  the  ground-plan  is  irre- 
gular,— ^the  west  side,  rectangular  with  the  building,  ranging  with 
Morice  Square,  while  the  east  end,  instead  of  being  parallel  with  the 
west  end,  inclines  from  north-east  to  south-west.  We  do  not  wish  to- 
speak  disapprovingly  of  this  arrangement  under  the  circumstances,  but 
we  should  certainly  have  preferred  a  rectangular  east  wall,  and,  anyhow, 
should  have  recommended  the  east  walls  of  the  chancel  and  its  two 
aisles  to  be,  as  it  were,  stepped  rectangularly,  instead  of  being  in  a 
continuous  line, — we  mean  that  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  might 
well  have  projected  a  foot  or  so  further  than  that  of  the  chancel,  and 
the  chancel  again  further  than  its  south  aisle,  all  of  them  being  ended 
rectangularly.  The  whole  area,  which  is  now  an  imperfect  square,  is 
divided  by  two  similar  arcades  of  six  arches  into  three  parallel  and 
nearly  equal  aisles  (so  to  speak).  There  is  no  constructional  division 
between  nave  and  chancel.  There  is  a  west  door ;  and  a  tower  serving 
as  a  porch  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  north  side ;  and  a  building 
attached  to  the  middle  of  the  north  side,  which  contains,  in  three 
stories,  a  heating  apparatus,  a  vestry,  and  an  organ-chamber.  Owing 
to  the  adjoining  houses,  there  are  no  windows,  except  to  the  east  and 
west  sides.  We  will  mention  the  internal  arrangements  before  speak- 
ing of  the  exterior.  Two  bays  (eastward)  of  the  central  compartment 
are  devoted  to  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  ;  the  remaining  area  is  quite 
full  of  open  seats  (of  deal),  the  chancel  aisles  being  occupied  with 
benches  for  children  facing  north  and  south.  The  pulpit  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  the  font  close  by  the  door  opening  into 
the  inner  porch. 

In  such  a  site  as  this,  a  town  church  ought  to  have  a  clerestory,  in 
order  to  obtain  enough  light.  We  regret  that,  instead  of  this, — a  plan 
too  by  which  he  could  have  gained  imposing  external  height, — Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  has  preferred  three  equal  gables,  llie  east  and  west  eleva- 
tions, therefore,  show  nothing  but  three  low  gables,  with  Middle- 
Pointed  windows  of  three,  four,  and  five  lights,  with  fidr  tracery,  all 
the  three  western  windows  being  reticulated.  The  tower,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  stone  broach  spire,  is  of  three  stages,  with  double 
belfry  windows,  and  two  ranges  of  spire-lights.  It  is  too  small  for  its 
design,  and — a  cardinal  fault — its  belfry  stage  is  not  clear  above  the 
ridge  of  the  nearest  aisle-roof. 

8,  James,  Devonport,  holds  1,093  persons,  and  cost  £6,288.  Here 
we  have  a  more  regular  plan,  comprising  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  aisles 
not  quite  co-extensive  in  leng^  with  the  chancel,  a  north  porch,  and  a 
south  porch  forming  the  lowest  stage  of  a  tower,  and  a  vestry  and 
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organ-chamber  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave. 
The  nave  arcades  are  of  five  arches ;  and  an  arcade  of  two  arches  sepa- 
rates the  chancel  on  each  side  from  its  ables.  The  ritual  arrangements 
are  here  satisfactory ;  the  chancel,  which  is  spacious,  has  longitudinal 
seats  and  subsellae,  and  there  is  a  good  sanctuary,  with  credence  and 
sedilla.  The  sanctuary,  however,  is  in  no  way  constructionally  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chancel,  as  it  ought  rather  to  be.  It  is  here  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  a  step,  placed  irregularly,  and  not  in  any  fixed  pro- 
portion to  the  area  of  the  whole  chancel.  The  pulpit  is  against  the 
second  pier  of  the  north  arcade,  counting  from  the  chancel  arch — a 
good  position.  The  font  is  against  the  pier  west  of  the  south  door. 
The  whole  nave  and  aisles  are  full  of  open  seats,  of  deal ;  but  the 
passages  up  the  centres  of  the  nave  and  aisles  much  want  breadth. 
There  can  be  no  dignity  of  internal  effect  where  the  passages  are  too 
narrow  ;  but  probably  Uiis  is  not  the  fault  of  the  architect,  but  of  the 
excessive  amount  of  accommodation  required.  The  chancel  aisles 
have  longitudinal  benches  for  the  school-children.  The  doors  being 
pbced  in  this  church  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west  end,  the  trans- 
verse passage  across  the  nave  leaves  no  less  than  seven  rows  of  seats, 
divided  by  the  passage  from  the  bulk  of  the  congregation.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  this  is  a  great  practical  inconvenience  in  a  building 
where  every  foot  of  space  is  intended  to  be  available  ;  and  though  pre* 
cedent  is  in  favour  of  this  position  for  the  doors,  we  should  in  this  case 
— especially  as  there  is  no  west  door — ^have  preferred  a  more  westemly 
position. 

Hie  style  of  this  church  is  Middle-Pointed,  but  the  general  impres- 
sion left  by  it  is,  that  it  is  somewhat  too  late  in  the  style.  The  piers  are 
dnstered  of  four,  with  better  caps  than  bases,  but  their  height,  con- 
trasted with  the  arches  which  they  support,  gives  a  Third- Pointed 
effect.  The  church  has,  we  are  glad  to  see,  a  clerestory,  of  five  couplets 
of  two-light  windows.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  of  good  pitch.  We 
have  not  much  to  remark  upon  the  exterior,  which  is  church-like,  but 
rather  tame  and  too  uniform  in  its  design.  The  tower  and  spire, — the 
latter  of  which  (like  that  of  S.  Paul's)  is  an  octagonal  broach, — are  not 
lofty  enough,  the  lower  string  of  the  belfry  stage  not  being  much 
higher  than  the  base  of  the  nave  roof.  The  detached  position  of  the 
tower,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  aisle, 
is  disadvantageous  to  it. 

S.  Mary,  Devonpori,  cost  £5,800,  and  accommodates  809  persons. 
Here  again  the  plan  is  irregular ;  the  church  fills  a  rectangular  corner 
between  James  Street  and  S.  Mary's  Lane,  the  former  bounding  its 
east,  and  the  latter  its  west  side.  Dockwall  Street,  at  the  west  end, 
{^les  off  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  north-west,  and  this  end  of  the  church 
follows  its  line.  The  level,  too,  is  so  quick  a  rise  from  the  west  to  the 
east  end,  that  there  is  room  for  spacious  schools  beneath  the  western 
part  of  the  nave,  and  this  irregularity  of  ground  has  given  Mr.  St. 
Attbyn  scope  for  some  effectual  architectural  combinations.  The 
ground-plan  shows  a  chancel  of  two  bays,  with  a  large  aisle  on  each 
side,  a  projecting  sanctuary,  with  a  vestry  in  the  angle  between  the 
sanctuary  and  Uie  south  chancel  aisle;  a  nave  with  a  north  aisle 
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divided  from  it  by  an  arcade  of  ftst  arches,  and  a  south  aisle  divided 
from  it  by  three  and  a  half  arches,  and  an  engaged  tower  at  the  south* 
west  angle,  lliis  tower  forms  a  porch,  and,  owing  to  the  great  height 
of  the  horizontal  level  of  the  church  at  the  west  end,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable flight  of  steps  within  it.  The  other  entrance  to  the  chorch  is 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  where  the  church  ii 
almost  on  a  level  with  S.  Mary's  Lane.  Opposite  to  this  door,  on  the 
north  side,  is  an  organ  chamber,  entered  from  the  north  aisle  by  an 
arch.  There  is  here  a  considerable  and  very  effective  rise  to  the  chan<« 
eel  and  its  aisles,  and  a  further  ascent  to  the  sanctnary.  The  chancel 
is  properly  fitted  with  longitudinal  seats  and  subsellse,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary is  limited  by  the  constructional  projecting  part.  The  aisles  to 
the  chancel  are  again  devoted  to  the  school-children  ;  the  na^e  and  ita 
aisles  have  uniform  open  seats,  all  of  oak ;  the  pulpit  adjoins  the 
first  pier  of  the  south  arcade  of  the  nave,  counting  from  the  east ; 
the  font  stands  close  by  the  door  from  the  south-western  tower.  The 
interior  detail  in  this  building  seems  to  us  better  than  in  the  other 
churches  noticed  above,  and  there  is  a  good  chancel  arch.  There  is, 
however,  no  clerestory,  but  a  repetition  of  the  three  gabled  roofs  of  S. 
Paul's.  The  east  window  of  the  south  chancel  aisle  is  a  circular  one, 
owing  to  the  lean-to  roof  of  the  sacristy  at  ita  west  end.  The  others 
are  geometrical  windows,  of  much  excellence  and  variety.  The  west 
elevation  is  the  most  striking,  as  here  there  are,  flanked  by  the  south- 
west tower  and  spire,  the  gables  of  the  nave  and  north  aisles,  raised  on  a 
basement  containing  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  schools  below  the  nave« 
The  school-windows  are  of  five  graduated  trefoil-headed  lights,  under 
large  discharging  arches.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages,  well  propor- 
tioned, with  an  octagonal  staircase-turret  at  its  north-west  angle.  It  is 
battlemented,  with  angular  pinnacles  and  an  octagonal  spire,  with  rather 
richly  moulded  spire-lights.  The  outline  is  certainly  very  pleasing/ 
though  here  again  we  desiderate  a  somewhat  greater  height,  and  though 
the  effect  is  to  some  degree  later  than  the  architect  wished.  The  half- 
subterranean  schools  are  of  necessity  somewhat  cramped  and  confined. 

S.  Stephen's,  Devonpori. — This  church — ^the  latest,  and  in  many 
respects  the  best  (especially  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  choir  and 
sanctuary)  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  four  churches — accommodates  764  per- 
sons, and  costs  £6,839.  The  seats  in  this  church  are  of  oak.  We 
have  already  criticised  this  design,  at  page  68  of  our  twelfth  volume, 
and  need  not  repeat  our  remarks.  Much  credit  is  due,  we  think,  to 
the  energy  and  spirit  with  which  the  clergy  attached  to  S.  Stephen's 
have  determined  to  build  a  really  good  and  unusually  costly  church  in 
one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  the  town.  We  wish  them  all  success  in 
their  arduous  task  of  raising  sufficient  funds,  and  we  are  sure  that  their 
exertions  will  prove  not  to  have  been  thrown  away.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  that  the  Peel  districts  of  Devonport  have  fallen  into 
such  good  hands  as  those  of  Mr.  St.  Aubjm. 

Christ  Church,  Baling. — This  church  deserved  an  earlier  notice  in 
the  Ecclesiologist,  as  being  one  of  the  most  felicitious  in  design  and 
construction  of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  sumptuous  edifice,  effectively 
placed  within  a  sweep  of  the  Uxbridge  road,  and  screened  by  a  few 
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well  grown  elms. — ^The  plan  eonaUta  of  western  tower,  nave  and 
■isles*  south  porch,  ohancel,  with  aisles  permitting  the  sanctuary- 
to  project  eastward  of  them,  and  north  sacristy.  The  material 
employied  externally,  is  squared  rag,  with  quoins  and  mouldings 
of  Bath  stone;  the  style  is  early  Middle-Pointed.  Mr.  G.  O. 
Soott  is  the  architect  The  tower  attached  to  the  nave  is  square 
at  the  base,  becomes  octagonal  above,  and  carries  a  stone  spire  of  the' 
ktter  form,  it  is  snppoited  by  diagonal  buttresses,  on  the  haunches 
of  which  boldly  sculptured  figures  of  the  evangelistic  symbols  are' 
seated  at  the  belfry  stage,  and  which  terminate  at  the  foot  of  the  spire 
in  pinnacles.  On  the  south  face  is  a  stair  turret,  giving  access  to  the 
belfry,  (where  it  is  weathered  off),  and  also  to  a  gallery  within  the 
tower,  which  was,  we  believe,  insisted  on  as  the  receptacle  for  the  organ. 
The  west  hot  contains  a  four-light  window  over  the  doorway ;  then  the 
lingera'  stage,  lighted  by  single  apertures ;  above  this  a  couple  of  two- 
light  transomed  windows,  (which  recur  on  each  cardinal  side  of  the 
octagon);  and,  under  a  canopy  beneath  the  panpet  of  the  spire,  the' 
figure  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  pastoral  staff  and  globe.  The  spire 
rises  to  a  considerable  elevation;  has  spire-lights  on  the  four  prin-* 
cip^  sides,  and  is  piereed  by  ornamental  prorations  on  all;  its  angles 
are  ribbed,  and  its  a|)es  bears  the  cross  and  cock.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  very  satisfactory ;  the  roofs  of 
both  are  of  high  pitch,  are  covered  with  slate,  and  have  a  plain  ridge  ; 
their  parapets  and  gables  are  finished  with  handsomely-moulded  copings; 
the  gables  have  elegant  crosses  at  the  summit,  and  at  the  base  diagonal 
baiUeases,  carrying  elaborately  crocketed  pinnacles.  The  west  windows 
of  the  aiales  are  of  three  lights,  the  north  of  two»  as  are  also  the  side 
windows  of  the  south  chancel  aisle ;  while  those  of  the  south  nave  aisle 
are  capriciously  enlarged  to  three.  The  clerestory  windows  are  again 
of  two  lights:  the  noble  altar  window  is  subdivided  into  five.  The 
tracing  of  all  is  discontinuous,  and  varied ;  all  have  moulded  jambs,  and 
hoods.  Hie  porch,  in  the  usual  position,  is  pleadingly  treated,  but  the 
arcades  on  its  sides  are  quite  First-Pointed  in  character.  l*he  interior 
in  no  way  disappoints  expectation.  We  find  the  tower  opening  to  the 
nave  by  a  lofty  areh.  This  i»,  unfortunately,  intersected  by  the  gallery 
already  mentioaed ;  but  the  arrangement  is  rendered  as  unobtrusive  aa 
possible.  The  arcade  of  five  bays,  with  its  graceful  clustered  columns, 
feliaged  capitals,  and  moulded  architraves,  with  hoods,  is  very  beautiful. 
The  roof  deserves  especial  notice ;  the  wall-pieces^pring  from  bunches 
ef  Bcnlptnred  foliage  almost  too  luxuriant,  and  support  spandrel  braces 
and  Iwnuner-beama ;  the  ridge  rises  to  a  great  height.  The  chancel- 
aicli,  with  carved  aofilt,  is  more  than  usually  enriched.  The  chancel 
as  divided  from  its  aisles  by  a  column  on  either  side,  upholding  two  sub- 
arehes,  beneath  a  containing  areh  of  large  span  ;  the  spsndrel  spaces 
are  oeenpicd  by  tracery.  On  the  south  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  window, 
of  which  the  sill  is  brought  down  to  form  a  bench,  by  way  of  sedilia  ; 
on  the  aoith  blank  wall  a  mnral  murble  has  been  erected  to  the 
Bseaoory  of  the  parents  of  the  foundress.  Beneath  the  altar  window,' 
(there  being  no  reredoa)  the  masonry  is  decorated  with  painted  diapef 
and-inoerifitionaw    The  altar  ia  raised  on  a  footpace,  the  pavement  of 
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which,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  sanctuary,  is  richly  embellished 
with  encaustic  tiles,  llie  chancel  is  not  stalled,  but  contains  two 
rows  of  fixed  longitudinal  benches  on  either  side.  The  pulpit 
of  stone  stands  at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  steps ;  the  reading 
and  prayer  desks,  facing  respectirely  west  and  north,  are  on  the 
opposite  side.  These  are  of  oak,  as  are  also  the  open  fixed  benches 
throughout  the  nave  and  aisles.  A  clerk's  chair  and  desk  of  the 
same  material,  and  moveable,  have  been  added  since  the  conse- 
cration; they  are  very  plain,  unassuming  little  luxuries,  and  onfy 
cost  £75  !  The  font  is  placed  in  correct  position ;  its  bowl  rests 
on  a  stout  cylindrical  stem,  encircled  with  six  detached  shafts,  sup- 
porting a  series  of  pointed  trefoil  panels.  We  cannot  but  extend  the 
criticism  already  made  on  the  arcading  of  the  porch  to  this  font,  which 
indeed  is,  we  think,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  church  in  most  respects 
■o  admirable.  There  is  as  yet  no  painted  glass.  Handsome  braes 
standards  are  fixed  at  the  verge  of  the  chancel  and  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  lighted  by  gas  standards  of  oak,  with  floriated 
branches  of  brass. — We  have  entered  rather  fully  into  a  description  of 
this  church,  as  we  esteem  it  one  of  extraordinary  merit.  Externally, 
remarkable  solidity  and  loftiness  of  construction  give  it  dignity ;  skilfal 
grouping  of  parts  adds  considerable  picturesqueness ;  and  the  careful 
treatment  of  details  satisfies  the  eye  as  it  passes  from  the  mass  to 
examine  some  individual  feature  with  attention.  Internally,  the  efiFect 
is  sumptuous  in  the  extreme.  We  miss  indeed  some  particulars,  which 
we  would  gladly  have  seen  added,  such  as  screen  and  pardoses,  super- 
altar,  altar-cross,  candlesticks,  and  font-cover ;  we  find  some  which  we 
would  fain  had  been  omitted,  as  reading-desk,  altar  chairs,  and  clerk*s 
paraphernalia.  But  these  defects  and  exuberances  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  constructional  grandeur  of  the  church,  its  costly 
embellishment,  and  general  propriety  of  arrangement.  We  congratu* 
late  the  neighbourhood  on  their  acquisition, — the  lovers  of  church  art 
on  a  striking  monument  of  its  progress, — the  architect  on  his  masteriy 
work, — and  the  foundress  on  the  happy  accomplishment  of  her  munifi- 
cent desig^. 

All  SamU',  KenMingtonn-r-We  have  been  gratified  with  the  inspection 
of  the  working  drawings  for  this  church,  which  is  now  rapidly  rising. 
But  we  must  reserve  a  detailed  criticism  till  the  building  is  further 
advanced,  and  till  we  can  actually  visit  it.  Meantime,  we  will  observe 
that  much  internal  constructive  coloration  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
walls,  and  there  will  also  be  coloured  bands  in  the  tower,  of  red  sand- 
stone and  Bath  stone  alternating.  The  coloured  bands  in  the  interior 
seemed  to  us  too  nearly  equal  in  breadth  to  be  properly  effective.  The 
transepts  appeared  to  us  to  be  borrowed  in  idea  from  Hackington  :  tiEie 
want  of  proper  transept  arches  in  the  interior  is  to  be  lamented. 
The  arcades  also  are  scarcely  large  and  aspiring  enough  for.  die  aim 
of  the  building ;  the  porch  is  small,  and  placed  too  far  eastwards  for 
the  real  convenience  of  the  interior  fittings ;  and  the  Mometuaiy  itself 
■truck  us  as  being  too  small  for  a  church  of  such  pretensions.  And 
we  must  protest  strongly  against  the  vesioa-shaped  window  in  the 
south  aisle  to  the  west  of  the  porch.     We  mention  these  points  here 
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in  the  liope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct  or  modify  aome  of  them. 
There  are  many  merits,  and  much  promise  in  the  design*  of  which  we 
tmat  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  hereafter  more  folly. 

S.  Stephen,  Chorlton^ttpon^Hdedlock,  Manchester. — We  quite  agroe 
with  a  correspondent,  who  has  forwarded  to  us  the  following  'descrip- 
tion of  this  proposed  church,  as  given  in  a  local  newspaper — that  it 
is  likely  to  be  a  specimen  of  perhaps  the  most  offensive  kind  of  modern 
church.  We  need  not  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the  ground-plan 
without  any  chancel,  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  the  proportion  of  the 
transepts,  the  '*  pinnacle,**  the  galleries,  the  position  of  the  choir,  and 
the  congeries  of  '^  reading-desk,  pulpit,  and  font/'  just  in  front  of  the 
altar.  Such  church  arrangement  in  1853  is,  indeed,  a  step  backwards. 
••  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church,  to  be  built  at  the  junction  of 
Bverton  Road,  leading  out  of  Shakspere  Street,  and  of  Milton  Street, 
leading  out  of  Stockport  Road,  Choritonupon-Medlock,  and  to  be 
dedicated  to  S.  Stephen,  was  laid  on  Thursday  morning  week,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  church  is  to  be  built  of  stone,  in  the 
geometric  Decorated  gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Shel- 
krd.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  brosd  nave,  measuring  80  ft.  7  in.  by  40  ft. 
10  in.  internally,  and  two  transepts  ^5  ft.  10  in.  wide,  and  projecting 
19  ft.  fiY>m  the  nave.  There  is  to  be  no  chancel,  and  each  transept  is 
cut  off  from  the  nave  by  a  two-centred  arch  23  ft.  wide.  At  the  south- 
east comer  there  will  be  a  tower  of  three  stages,  18  ft.  Sin.  square. 
without  the  buttresses,  and  66  ft.  high,  finished  by  pinnacles  and  cor- 
nice, and  supporting  an  elegant  spire  of  the  height  of  60  ft.  from  its 
base  to  the  top  of  the  vane,  making  the  total  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire  125  ft.  The  principal  front  will  be  to  Milton  Street,  and  it  will 
consist  of  the  tower  (through  which  is  to  be  the  main  entrance  to  the 
sacred  building),  and  a  fine  window  of  five  lights,  with  ornamental 
tracery  in  the  head  of  a  characteristic  description.  A  large  pinnade, 
with  boldly  crocketed  head,  is  to  flank  and  relieve  the  mass  of  wall 
about  this  window,  and  to  lighten  the  aspect  of  the  front.  The  other 
windows  in  the  place  are  mostly  of  four  lights,  and  of  elegant  design. 
Tlie  internal  arrangements  have  been  made  to  afford  accommodation 
for  about  1,000  persons,  and  about  one- third  of  the  sittings  will  be 
free.  The  transepts  are  covered  by  galleries,  supported  on  light  iron 
colnmns,  and  there  is  a  choir  gallery,  similarly  supported,  at  the  end 
opposite  to  the  communion  table,  in  which  the  singers,  the  organ,  and 
probably  the  Sunday  School  children  will  be  placed.  The  entrance  to 
it  will  be  from  the  tower,  those  to  the  transeptal  galleries  will  be  from 
the  exterior  by  perched  doorways.  The  reading-desk,  pulpit,  and 
font  are  in  front  of  the  communion  table,  a  step  higher  than  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  seen  by  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  church,  those  in  the  transept  as  well  as  those  in  the  nave. 
The  roof  timbers  will  be  open  and  stained,  and  all  the  wood- work  of 
the  pews,  which  are  very  plain  in  character,  will  also  be  stained.  The 
coat  ol  the  building  ia  to  be  about  £3.000.*' 
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Charlton  Mackr^U,  Somersetshire, — A  school  it  about  to  be  built  in  this 
village  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  £.  Giles,  of  Taunton,  as  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Archdeacon  Brymer.  The  design  comprises  two  equal-sized 
rooms,  which  may  be  thrown  into  one  by  the  removal  of  a  screen,  with 
a  teacher's  house,  a  class  room,  and  offices  attached.  We  are  very  glad  to 
observe  that  there  is  a  separate  entrance  and  separateexit  for  boysandgirla. 
But  the  offices  are  perhaps  too  near  the  main  building,  and  those  for 
the  girls  and  the  coal-cellar  are  accessible  only  through  the  school-room. 
The  porches  are  very  picturesque,  of  wood  with  open  tracery.  In  such 
cases  however  hat  and  bonnet  rooms  become  necessary,  sinoe  open 
porches  can  scarcely  be  so  used.  The  teacher's  house  is  commodious,  an4 
contains,  we  are  glad  to  see,  three  bedrooms  besides  a  store  room  up 
stairs.  Externally  the  group,  which  is  in  Middle- Pointed,  is  more  pao- 
turesque  than  need  be,  and  the  copings,  ridge-crests,  chimney- capping*, 
and  bell-gable  are  perhaps  a  little  in  excess ;  but  this  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  whole  building  is  intended  to  be  a  memorial 
of  the  very  munificent  and  much  lamented  dignitary»  whose  paxiah 
this  was. 

S.  Mary,  Reading. — A  very  nice  school  has  recently  been  built  ia 
Hosier  Street :  the  buildings  are  well  grottped« 

New  Schools  of  very  similar  architecture  have  just  been  finished  iq 
S.  CHles'  Parish ;  and  are  now  being  built  in  the  Parish  of  8.  Launremof, 
Reading. 

.  Exning,  Suffolk, — A  new  school  is  building  here,  from  the  deaigos 
of  Mr.  White.  It  is  of  clunch,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  accommodatea 
200  children.  The  cost,  including  a  master's  residence,  ia  £660. 
t'he  design  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  over-picturesque. 

House  of  Mercy,  BuBsage,  Gloucestershire, — ^A  very  simple  but  satia* 
factory  design  by  Mr.  White. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

8.  Teeter,  Deriry. — ^This  is  a  voy  interesting  old  stroctare^  move  like 
a  village  church  than  one  in  a  town,  and  which  has  suffered  miserably 
in  the  way  of  pews  and  galleries  in  the  process  of  fitting  it  for  a  town 
congregation.  The  present  energetic  vioar  has  made  some  improva* 
aents  in  the  chancel,  to  adapt  it  for  his  choral  daily  services ;  the  nans 
and  aisles  being  left,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  their  present  evil  plight. 
The  chaiKsel,  though  comparatively  low,  is  of  fair  proportioas.  The 
altar  has  been  raised  on  a  footpace*  and  is  properly  vested,  though  of 
inadequate  size.  The  footpace  does  not  extend  round  the  west  side  of 
the  altar,  but  is  confined  to  the  two  ends ; — an  unusual  and  inconreot 
arrangement.    The  old  piscina  is  open^  and  brought  into  use,  and 
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three  duun  are  set  on  the  eoath  side,  as  qoAai-aedilia*  The  old  eene* 
tuary  rails  remain.  The  walls  round  the  sanetoary  are  diafwred  in  brighl 
eolour ;  the  pattern  is  a  rose,  and  rather  wants  vanety.  An  Bng^ish 
legend  in  large  characters  is  continued  round  the  top.  The  space  of  wdl 
behind  the  altar,  which,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  cill  of  the  east  win* 
dow,  is  unfortunately  narrow,  is  painted  in  three  rows  of  large  quatre* 
foiled  circles,  each  being  charged  with  crosses  and  religious  emblems. 
The  cill  of  the  east  window  has  received  an  appropriate  legend.  The 
chancel  is  separated  from  the  nare  by  rich  curtains  suspended  on  a  brass 
rod  whieh  has  four  brass  uprights.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  effective 
expedient;— the  curtains  of  course  are  drawn  aside  when  the  nave  is  in 
use.  There  are  stalls  on  each  side,  not  returned ;  five  only  on  the  north 
side,  but  ten  on  the  south  side,  and  there  are  plain  siibsellse.  The 
stalls  are  of  oak,  of  rich  design,  and  with  miserere-seats.  They  are 
however  of  a  Third*  Pointed  type.  It  will  have  been  remarked  that 
while  the  south  side  of  this  chancel  has  two  blocks  of  stalls  and  sub* 
sellse, — (divided  by  an  ancient  priest's  door,} — there  is  but  one  bkx:k  of 
seats  towards  the  west  end,  on  the  north  side.  The  space  of  the  want* 
ing  block  of  seats  is  occupied  by  a  large  new  organ,  placed  on  the 
ground;  this  is  played  openly,  though  there  are  some  red  curtains, 
very  needlessly,  round  the  organist's  seat ;  and  these  curtains,  added 
to  the  unwieldy  and  unnecessary  sise  of  the  organ,  block  up  the  chancel 
inconveniently.  The  case  of  the  organ  is  simjile,  but  good,  and  in  spite 
of  iiB  awkward  position  and  size,  there  is  much  reality  in  its  treatment 
and  in  the  boldness  with  which,  owing  (we  were  told)  to  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  vestry,  it  is  placed  in  this  part  of  the  church.  In  fact, 
the  whole  chancel  has  a  very  remarkable,  but  very  ^  working"  look. 
The  least  successful  parts  of  this  well  meant  restoration  are  the  win* 
dows.  The  north  and  south  windows  are  coloured  with  an  ugly  yellow 
tint  with  red  borders;  the  east  window,  a  large  Third- Pointed  one,  at 
five  cinq*foiled  lights,  supermonialled,  is  filled  with  the  very  worst  kind 
of  stained  glass.  The  artist,  we  heard,  was  Mr.  BarnetL  The  middle 
light  contains  the  Crucifixion,  most  disagreeably  treated;  the  other 
lights  have  tbe  Blessed  Vn;gin,  S.  John  fivangeiist,  S.  Peter,  and  a 
Bishop.  The  figures  are  most  grotesque  in  their  drawing  and  expres* 
sion,  the  fiesh  of  a  dirty  shaded  brown  colour,  the  backgrounds  heavy 
and  quite  opaque,  the  canopies  over-elaborate,  with  an  infinite  amount 
of  shading  and  perspective.  The  canopies  are  fuU  of  small  figures  of 
angels ;  the  supermonialled  lights  have  small  figures  of  saints. 

Wiakkam  Abbey, — ^We  were  gratified  on  a  recent  visit  to  Waltham* 
to  find  an  instalment  of  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Abbey  church 
announced  some  time  back  in  the  Ecclewdogist,  Little  indeed  has 
been  hitherto  effected,  but  that  little  evidently  with  die  right  animus  and 
wilL  The  first  point  which  struck  us  on  revisiting  this  venerable  fane, 
was  the  care6il  cleaning  and  repairs  of  the  masonry  and  sculpture  of 
the  inner  western  doorway ;  which,  in  its  present  condition,  invested 
again  with  much  of  its  original  beauty  and  more  than  its  original  in- 
teresty  well  requites  the  pains  bestowed.  Passing  this  satisfactory 
«ork«  we  found  the  font  rescued  from  the  comer  of  the  north  aisle  (where 
It  had  previously  been  put  out  of  the  way,)  and  placed  beside  the  chief 
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entrance.  Hie  marble  bowl  has  been  deterged  from  paint,  made  good 
where  defective,  and  repolished ;  it  stands  on  a  plain  column  and  plinth 
.similarly  polished.  A  apace  has  been  prepared  around  with  seats  of 
substantial  oak  for  the  sponsors,  and  a  flat  oak  cover  provided  for  the 
font.  At  the  east  end  of  the  wilderness  of  high  pews  which  occupy 
the  major  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  we  came  upon  another  incipient 
work  of  improvement,  consisting  of  a  group  of  open  benches  of  oak 
arranged  longitudinally  on  either  side  of  the  approach  to  the  altar,  and 
forming  the  rudiment  of  a  choir.  Here  ceases  for  the  present  the 
renovation  of  this  monument  of  ancestral  piety.  Those  who  have 
seen  it  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  nave  alone  of  this  cruciform 
Romanesque  church  remains,  dilapidated  in  structure,  defaced  with  in- 
crusted  whitewash,  darkened  and  cumbered  with  galleries,  disfigiured 
with  pews,  clerical  and  lay.  But  we  trust  the  days  of  these  blemishes 
are  numbered ;  and  that  the  present  guardians  of  the  fabric,  inheriting, 
as  is  apparent,  some  sparks  of  the  zeal  which  prompted  its  erection, 
will  be  enabled,  ere  long,  to  rest6re  worthily  the  noble  fragment.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  transmit  any  contributions  in  furtherance  of  this 
object  which  may  be  entrusted  to  us. 

'  8,  Bartholomew,  Baihealton. — ^Mr.  Giles,  of  Taunton,  is  restoring  this 
little  church.  It  contained  a  nave,  and  chancel,  with  west  tower, 
and  a  porch  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave ;  and  was  full  of 
pews  with  a  west  gallery.  «The  exterior  was  very  mean  and  poor,  the 
tower,  which  is  of  three  stages,  ending  in  a  plain  erabattlement.  Mr. 
Giles  proposes  to  add  a  north  aisle,  and  a  vestry  in  the  middle  of  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  spiral  staircase-turret  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  tower.  Besides  which  he  renews  all  the  doors,  and  win- 
dows, and  roofs,  adds  a  chancel  arch,  and  re-arranges  the  whole  interior. 
An  organ  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  added  aisle,  and  the 
easternmost  seats  in  that  aisle  are  turned  so  as  to  face  the  south.  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to  place  the  organ  at  the  east  end  of  the 
aisle — even  if  it  dispensed  with  an  east  window — and  to  keep  all  the  seats 
ranging  uniformly  to  the  east.  The  addition  of  a  vestry,  as  here,  in 
the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  has  the  inconvenience  of 
leaving  an  awkward  nook  in  the  churchyard  between  its  west  wall  and 
the  east  wall  of  the  aisle.  There  are  longitudinal  seats  in  the  chancel, 
and  a  kin1d  of  prayer  desk  is  made  on  the  south  side,  in  the  nave,  by  a 
seat  ranging  with  these  chancel  benches.  In  this  case  the  chancel  seats 
had  better  have  been  extended,  and  no  space  left  under  the  chaneel 
arch.  Externally  the  church  is  so  much  altered  as  to  lose  its  identity. 
l*he  tower,  in  particular,  has  the  proportion  of  its  stages  altered,  and 
though  restored  on  a  Somersetshire  type,  is  made  somewhat  too  ornate* 
Ilie  new  aisle  would  be  the  better,  we  think,  had  it  fewer  buttresses  :— 
in  fact  it  wants  none,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  heavy 
basement- mouldings,  copings,  and  gablets  are  also  used  here  at  the 
expense  of  simplicity.    The  new  porch  on  the  sooth  side  is  of  timber. 

<S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Taanton. — 'lliis  famous  tower,  and  most  exquisite 
specimen  of  its  style,  is  about  to  be  restored,  at  s  cost  of  £4,000  bf 
Mr.  Giles,  of  the  same  town.  We  counsel  a  most  faithful  adherence 
to  the  existing  features  of  the  design. 
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S.  John,  Shottetbrooke,  Berkshire, — ^Tke  restoratioD  of  this  interest- 
ing church  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Street.  Funds  are  required  to 
restore  the  spire*  if  possible.  The  foot  of  the  old  spire,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  angle  pinnacles  and  spire-lights,  remain ;  but  the  present 
spire  itself  is  modem  and  bad. 

4$.  Andrew,  Sonmng,  Berks. — ^The  restoration  of  this  very  fine  old 
church  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Woodyer,  and  the  works  certainly  do  him  credit.  It  consists  of  a 
clerestoried  nave,  with  aisles  (iiol  lean-to)  and  west  tower,  chancel 
with  aisles,  and  north  porch.  The  tower  is  late  Third-Pointed ;  the 
remainder  of  the  church  is  Middle-Pointed.  The  chancel  is  being  fitted 
with  good  oak  stalls.  The  roof  of  oak  is  panelled,  painted  a  deep  blue* 
with  gilt  stars ;  the  reredos  is  a  carved  diaper  picked  out  with  poly- 
chrome. Hie  chancel  is  separated  ftx>m  the  north  aisle  by  a  magnifi- 
cent arch,  very  richly  moulded,  having  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  which  is 
filled  with  a  succession  of  niches,  containing  various  images;  the  whole 
terminated  by  a  finial.  In  this  chapel  is  a  piscina;  the  old  screen  i» 
erected  at  the -west  end  of  the  eastern  bay,  enclosing  a  vestry,  which  is 
snrely  an  objectionable  arrangement.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  in 
the  chancel  and  throughout  the. church  is  very  good.  The  south 
chapel  is  nearly  filled  by  the  vilest  paganism  imaginable :  it  consists  of 
stepe,  at  each  comer  of  the  uppermost  of  which  stands  a  large  Cu|Md, 
supporting  a  vast  superstructure,  the  whole  looking  very  like  a  foun- 
tain in  a  botanic  garden.  All  the  arcades  have  been  cleaned,  and  look 
remarkably  well,  only  we  could  have  wished  two  of  the  piers  had  not 
been  allowed  to  remain  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  nave  is  fitted 
thronghout  with  good  black  oak  open  benches,  with  carved  ends.  The 
font  is  a  fine  new  one,  with  an  oak  canopy  of  great  height,  and  finely 
carved.  The  porch  is  apparently  new,  with  good  doors  and  windows ; 
over  the  exterior  door  is  a  groined  niche,  containing  an  image  of  S. 
Andrew.  There  is  stained  glass  in  the  clerestory  windows,  and  in  two 
other  small  lights ;  good  stained  glass  would  be  a  vast  improvement  to 
this  church. 

8,  Mary,  Reading. — ^This  is  a  curious  old  rambling  church,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  sad  disorder,  but  has  lately  been  considerably  im- 
proved. The  chancel  is  very  large,— so  large  that  it  was  found  quite 
impossible  to  avoid  filling  it  with  the  laity ;  but  all  the  pews  4iave  been 
demolished,  and  stalls  with  poppy-heads  substituted.  It  has  been 
paved  with  encaustic  dies.  A  very  good  oak  lectern  has  been  placed 
under  the  chancel  arch.  A  few  texts  have  been  illuminated  on  the 
waUa.  Sedilia  have  been  rescued  from  wainscot  boarding.  The 
deling  has  been  removed  from  the  roof,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
open  timbers  washed  blue.  A  sacristy  has  been  built  on  the  north. 
Stained  glass  has  been  inserted  in  one  of  the  chancel  windows  in 
memory  of  the  Vicar's  wife,  and  in  the  Monk  aisle  in  memory  of  a 
former  Corate  of  Dr.  Hook.  The  nave  is  still  encumbered  with  of- 
iniBive  pewa,  a  few  of  which  have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  good 
seats  with  poppy-heads. 

&  Lamrense,  Reading. ^-'lYi^  chancel  of  this  church  has  lately  been 
restored ;  pews  have  been  removed,  and  stalls  erected.    A  very  fine 
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arcsde  between  the  chancel  and  S.  John's  Chapel,  and  a  noUe  chan- 
oel  arch,  have  been  restored.     Five  windows  have  been  filled  with' 
stained  glass,  and  crosses  have  been  placed  on  the  gables.     The  nave* 
is  a  hopeless  mass  of  confusion. 

S.  Aldate,  Oxford, — Some  fair  returned  stalls  have  jost  been  placed 
in  the  chancel  of  this  church,  and  the  fine  chancel-arch  thoroughly  re- 
paued.  A  good  beginning  has  thus  been  made,  but  much  still  remains  ^ 
to  be  done.  We  noticed  very  small  candlesticks  on  the  altar,  about 
nine  inches  high.  The  altar-raib  and  subsellas- desks  are  of  iron  painted 
blue. 

Kim^  CkMrki  the  Martfr,  Fabiumth.'^lAx.  White  has  lately  added  a 
good  north  porch,  and  a  tolerable  vestry  has  been  built.  In  the  interior 
a  rather  handsome  illuminated  reredos  has  been  fixed,  and  over  it  some 
decent  foreign  glass,  spoiled  however  by  being  forced  into  a  hideous 
pagan  window. 

8.  /mi,  Cemvatf.— Mr.  White  has  the  re-arrangement  of  this  in- 
teresting diurch  in  hand.  The  old  benches  will  be  of  codrse  re-used, 
and  the  new  open  seats  will  be  of  oak  framing,  filled  in  with  the  old 
deal  panelling.    All  seems  to  be  well  done. 

8.  George^  Doneueter.-^Mr,  O.  O.  Scott  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  re-boilding  of  this  noble  church,  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  owing" 
to  bad  flues,  and  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  wood  woiic  in  pews 
and  galleries. 
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STOKB   KKWIKOTON   CBUaCH. 

Wa  diank  a  correspondent  for  calling  attention  to  the  following  par- 
ticulars, and  we  heardly  agree  with  him  in  his  disapprobation.  Is  it 
too.  much  to  hope  for  an  explanation  or  a  contradiction  ? — 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  EcclesiologUt. 

Stoke  Newington,  May  14,  1853. 

8ia, — I  am  anxious  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  church  proposed  to 
be  built  in  this  parish,  knowing  the  weight  an  expression  of  your 
opiaion  would  have,  especialiy  with  the  architect,  (Mr.  G.  O.  Scott.) 

It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  par^  churoh,  now  too 
limited  in  siae;  to  contain  about  1,300  persons,  and  700  more  in 
gallenes;  the  plan  erucifonn,  with  west  tower;  die  chancel  apaidal; 
aisles  running  in  a  series  of  gables.  The  two  latter  fintures  might 
have  been  more  suitable  lor  a  ^uroh  at  Dundee,  for  which  the  designs 
were  originally  made,  but  aie  un*Bnglish,  and  the  gabled  aisles  appear 
to  me  very  objectionable  because  they  present  the  liise  idea  of  being  n 
aeries  of  chantry««hapels  while  in  reality  tliey  are  men  ordinary  aisfea. 
Ihe  crucilDrm  plan,  though  anKetioally  coxxect,  is  generally  admtttod; 
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to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  English  church  from  the  difficulty  of  seeing  and 
hearing ;  it  must  be  peculiarly  so  in  a  church  capable  of  containing  up- 
wards  of  3,000  persons.  Galleries  in  a  new  church  are  always  objec- 
tionable ;  here  they  appear  to  be  gratuitously  thrust  in,  as  the  parish 
(distinguished  from  neighbourhood)  does  not  require  that  additional 
accommodation;  the  present  church  holds  about  750,  and  160  more 
places  are  wanted  besides  space  for  the  poor;  room  for  1,300  (the 
number  independent  of  galleries)  would  therefore  be  ample  for  the 
present  population  and  its  probable  increase.  I  think  I  may  safely 
state  that  not  one  of  the  committee  have  any  knowledge  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  church  building. 

So  much  for  the  fabric — now  with  respect  to  the  means  of  raising  the 
required  amount,  estimated  at  £10,000.  Half  is  expected  from  sub- 
scriptions; £1,000  from  sermons  by  popular  preachers;  something 
from  church- building  societies ;  partly  mortgage  of  church  estates ;  and 
the  remainder  by  pew-rents.  If  this  arrangement  is  carried  out  (and  it 
is  S€ud  to  have  the  Bishop's  consent)  upwards  of  1,000  places  in  our 
parish  church  will  be  permanently  charged  with  a  pew-rent,  from  which 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  legally  exempt. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  proposed  fate  of  the  present  church  when  super- 
seded by  the  new  one.  Two  aisles  will  be  the  parish  school-rooms, 
a  third  to  be  parted  off  from  the  nave  by  curtains,  and  to  be  thrown 
open  when  a  vestry  or  other  large  meeting  is  held ;  this  part,  when  not 
so  required,  to  be  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel,  and  for  churchings,  &c. 
Surely  the  Diocesan  will  not  grant  a  faculty  for  this  proposed  plan  of 
desecration ;  but  its  promoters  state  that  he  has  heard  and  entirely 
approved  of  the  scheme. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  written  at  such  length,  but  do  hope  you  will  let 
your  voice  be  heard  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Parishionbr. 

P.S. — It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ftay  that  this  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  S.  Matthias*  church,  which,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  will 
be  consecrated  next  month. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

S,  Saviour* 8,  Southwark,  May  17,  1853. 

Sir, — A  few  days  since  I  visited  Stoke  D*Abemon  church,  Surrey, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the  fine  and  early  military 
brasses  there,  so  well  known  to  all  Ecclesiologists.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise and  regret,  I  found  they  were  not  in  the  church  :  the  work  of 
restoration  and  reparation  has  been  going  on  in  the  chancel,  and  the 
spot  where  once  lay  two  of  the  most  curious  and  earliest  brasses 
existing,  is  now  covered  with  new  encaustic  tiles.  Upon  making 
inquiry  what  had  become  of  them,  I  was  informed  they  were  still  in 
existence,  and  woxxld  *' probably*'  be  laid  down  "somewhere"  in  the 
church,  but  the  possibility  is,  I  fear,  that,  like  many  other  fine  and 
interesting  brasses,  we  may,  without  some  vigilance,  have  also  to 
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deplore  the  loss  of  the  D^Abernon  brasses. — ^Pray,  Mr.  Editor,  do  3^tt, 
or  some  of  your  Ecclesiologtcal  friends,  make  some  attempt  to  see  them 
replaced,  for  which  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  the  thaoks  of  all  true  ' 
Ecclesiologists.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours.  &c., 

A  Subscriber  from  No.  1., 

W.  B. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Sir, — ^The  Ecdesiologist  of  this  month  mentions  the  destruction 
of  the  tower  of  Willingale  Doe  church,  Essex.  Will  you  kindly 
mention  to  the  Society  that,  although  it  was  absolutely  necessary  it 
should  be  taken  down,  from  the.  shattered  state  it  was  in,  I  have  very 
carefully  preserved  the  original  proportions  in  rebuilding  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant. 

JosKPH  Clark B,  Diocesan  Architect. 
13,  Stratford  Place.  Oxford  Street,  April  9,  1853. 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  on  Friday,  March  4,  at  the  Royal 
Institote,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Pa  a  k  man.  on  the  Constructive  Principles  of  the 
Principal  Stfles  €f  Architecture.  In  it  he  gave  a  kind  of  epitome  of  his 
History  of  Architecture. 

A  Correspondent  in  sending  us  an  account,  from  a  local  newspaper, 
of  the  projected  rebuilding  of  S.  John's,  Preston,  Lancashire,  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Shellard,  Architect,  of  Manchester,  complains,  not  unreasonably, 
of  the  bad  ritual  arrangements  that  are  contemplated.  There  are,  it 
seems,  to  be  pews,  stained  to  imitate  oak,  galleries  on  three  sides,  a 
reading  desk,  and  the  organ  and  choir  will  be  placed  in  the  western 
gallery.  This  is  indeed  deplorable,  and  most  unnecessary,  as  the  re- 
storations of  the  lar^e  parish  churches  of  Boston  and  Wigan — ^to 
mention  no  others — have  shown.  Our  correspondent,  who  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  funds,  should  remonstrate  in  that  capacity. — A  second 
correspondent  has  complained  to  us  of  Mr.  Shellard' s  designs,  since  the 
above  was  in  type. 

A  correspondent  writes ; — *'  Are  you  aware  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Winchester  are  about  to  remove  the  organ  from  the  north 
aisle  to  the  screen,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £3,000  ?  I  was  told  that  Dr. 
Wesley,  the  organist,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  alteration." 

The  exterior  view  of  Leominster  church,  for  the  use  of  which  we 
have  thanked  Mr.  Mason  in  a  note  at  page  145  of  this  number,  was  not 
ready  in  time  for  our  publication. 

Received.—F.  C.  H.— G.  A.  L.— W.  W.— F.  G.  L.— E.  A.  P.— 
Mr.  M.  J.  Lomax  (too  late  to  be  attended  to) — and  Mr.  Tngwell's 
"  Four  Seasons  in  Architecture." 
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AN  OUTLINE  OP  THE  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE 

RUINS  OF  DONCASTER  CHURCH, 

A  Paper  read  before  the  0»/erd  Architectural  Society,  at  their  Annuai 
Meeting  on  June  6,  1853.  By  Gborob  Oilbbbt  Scott,  Esq., 
Architect. 

Onb  among  the  many  important  offices  of  a  Society  like  this  is  to 
register,  from  time  to  time,  accurate  descriptions  of  ancient  churches 
••  they  have  been  handed  down  to  our  day.  The  activity  of  the  age 
in  which  ve  live,  in  matters  relating  to  the  fabrics  of  our  churches* 
renders  it  hardly  likely  that  any  of  these  venerable  structures  will  pass 
thvough  it  withoiit  receiving  from  it  some  impress  for  the  better  or  for 
the  mane  in  the  way  of  restoration,  enlargement,  or  other  alterations. 
Thia  fanng  the  case,  it  becomes  a  most  important  matter  that  an  exact 
cbroniel6  be  kept  of  each  church  which  passes  through  the  common 
ordeal,  that  future  generations  may  know  what  authorities  we  found 
for  what  we  may  have  done,  and  how  far  we  have  acted  on  such 
authority,  or  been  led  by  necessity,  taste,  or  caprice  to  deviate  from 
it  I  and  that  whan  the  assimilating  hand  of  time  shall  have  thrown 
over  them  one  common  hue.  there  may  be  no  confusion  between  the 
Rvttved  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  our  day,  and  the  more  indigenous 
prodoctiQiisof  former  ages.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  we  have 
before  as  a  somewhat  different  task :  we  have  to  record  what  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  fragments  of  a  Xtoar  church» — ^not  one  of  those  noble 
mina  which  give  such  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  Ecclesiology  of 
Yorkshire,  but  of  a  church  snatched  away  from  us  as  in  a  moment,  which 
the  setting  sua  left,  standing  in  stately  magnificence,  which  the  even* 
lag  twilight  heard  to  resound  with  the  wooted  hymn  of  praise,  but 
whidi  the  moming  twilight  aud  the  rising  sun  found  a  heap  of  sbapei 
lesa  ^raiii  I    It  is  this  strange  pecuU^jty  of  the  case  which  I  must 

vol,  XIV.  H    H 
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plead  as  my  excuse  for  occupying  your  time  with  details  which  may 
appear  trifling  and  scanty,  and  which  in  some  degree  rest  for  their 
interest  on  the  sympathy  which  the  strange  circumstances  of  the  case 
have  directed  to  the  church  to  which  they  belong.  I  must  preface-  my 
observations  by  stating  that  what  I  have  to  lay  before  you  relates  solely 
to  the  architectural  history  of  the  church  as  evidenced  by  its  own 
remains,  and  as  distinguished  from  documentary  records,  to  which  I 
shall  scarcely  have  the  opportunity  of  alluding. 

To  the  memory  of  those  who  knew  Doncaster  Church  merely  as 
seen  from  the  road  or  the  railway,  or  those  even  who  have  only  cur- 
sorily examined  its  exterior,  it  will  present  itself  as  entirely  belonging 
to  the  latest  phase  of  Pointed  architecture.  Its  stately  lantern  tower 
— rich  with  windows,  canopied  buttresses,  pierced  parapets,  and  pin- 
nacles,— its  clerestory,  formed  of  one  continuous  range  of  windows, — 
its  flat  roofs,  and  the  character  of  nearly  every  external  feature,  pro- 
claimed it  to  the  general  observer  as  essentially  a  church  of  the  1 5th 
century,  and  as  such  it  was  generally  known ;  though  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  its  interior  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this  prevail- 
ing character  had  been  engrafted  on  a  structure  of  a  much  earlier  age. 
and  that  the  building  dated  in  reality  from  the  ISth,  though  in.  a/pear- 
afioeand  general  character  it  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  15th,  cen- 
tury. Tlie  principal  features  in  which  this  earlier  date  could  be 
distinguished  were  the  pillars  and  arcades  of  the  nave,  which,  though 
extremely  simple,  were  clearly  (where  not  masked  by  recent  plaister- 
work)  of  the  very  earliest  days  of  Pointed  architecture,  dating  probably 
from  about  1 1 90  to  1200.  Also  a  window,  originally  external,  -but 
now  opening  from  the  chancel  into  the  side  chapels,  on  either  side  of 
the  altar,  agreeing  in  style  and  date  with  the  nave  arcades,  but  (one  of 
them  at  least)  greatly  exceeding  them  in  beauty  of  detail.  The  other 
arches  of  the  church  were  all  of  later  date, — ^those  to  the  north  chapel 
or  chancel  aisle  seeming  to  be  of  Middle-Pointed  character,  though  in 
reality  not  so,  while  those  of  the  south  chapel  were  of  still  later  date. 
A  close  examination  of  the  exterior  would,  however,  show  traces  even 
there  of  the  earlier  period,  especially  in  the  buttresses  of  the  transepts 
and  of  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  in  -the  block  cornice  or  corbel- table 
which  surmounted  the  clerestory  of  the  chancel,  the  latter-  being 
somewhat  anomalous  as  crowning  a  wall  evidently  of  later  date  than 
itself. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
church,  I  will  give  a  rough  outline  of  its  general  form  and  charac- 
teristics. It  was  a  large  cruciform  church,  with  a  nave  of  five  bay^,  a 
chancel  of  three  bays,  and  transepts,  each  equal  to  two  bays  in  length. 
On  either  side  of  the  chancel  was  a  large  chantry  chapel  or  aisle,  equal 
in  length  to  the  chancel  itself,  and  in  width  to  the  projection  of  the 
transept.  They  were  obviously  of  subsequent  erection.  From  the 
intersection  sprung  the  magnificent  tower,  by  which  the  church  was 
chiefly  known  to  the  public,  and  which  was  justly  the  pride  of  the  town 
and  •  neighbourhood.  The  nave  arcades  and  some  other  features,  ex- 
tending to  the  four  extremities  of  the  cross,  were,  as  I  have  before 
said,  in  the  earliest  variety  of  the  First-Pointed  style,  or  in  the  tiaasi- 
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tiod  between  Romanesque  and  Pointed.  The  tower,  with  the  west 
window  and  that  of  the  south  transept,  were  early  and  fine  specimena 
of  the  Third' Pointed. or  Perpendicular,  and  most  other  parts  of  the 
chnxch  were  laie  specimens  of  the  same  style.  There  were  clerestories 
throughout  of  late  date,  and  all  the  roofs  were  low,  though  the  marks 
of  high-pitched  roofs  existed  on  every  side  of  the  tower.  The  chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  was  a  pretty  specimen  of  the  Tudor 
period*  with  lofty  windows  and  depressed  arches.  That  on  the  north 
side  was  in  a  very  debased  style,  and  had  probably  been  in  a  great 
measure  rebuilt  subsequently  to  the  extinction  of  Pointed  architecture. 
The  general  ^effect  of.  the  church  was  exceedingly  noble,  though  beauty 
of  detail  was  limited  to  the  tower  and  other  parts  of  the  same  or  earlier 
dales. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  evidences  of  the  earlier  design  and 
eonstruction  of  the  church  supplied  by  the  examination  of  the  ruins, 
and  ihe  anatomical  dissection  (so  to  speak)  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected through  the  effects  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  has  be- 
&llen  it. 

In  viewing  the  remains  of  the  chancel  wall  (which  are  still  in  a  great 
measure  standing),  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  divided  in  their  height 
into  three  stages.     The  lower  stage  is  occupied  by  the  arches  opening 
into  the  chapels  ;  over  this  runs  a  plain  stringcourse,  upon  which  is  a 
second  stage  of  considerable  height,  showing  nothing  internally  but  a 
plain  ashlar  wall;  over  this  is  the  ''Perpendicular"  clerestory,  sur- 
mounted externally  by  an  "  Early  English"  block  cornice.    The  exterior 
of  the  middle  stage,  being  included  within  the  side  chapels,  had  been 
eoat^-withplaister,  on  removing  which  it  became  evident  that  this  was 
the  original  clerestory,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  on  each  side  of  the 
chancel  three  small  lancet  clerestory  windows,  while  at  its  extremities 
were  found  remnants  of  the  block  cornice  in  its  original  position,  the 
mass  of  it  having  been  taken  down  and  re-used  as  a  finish  to  the  loftier 
and  more  recent  clerestory.     Immediately  upon  that  fragment  of  the 
eomice  which  adjoined  the  tower  came  the  weathermould  of  the  high 
roof,  built  in  the  solid  of  the  tower  wall,  and  clearly  showing  that 
when  the  tower  was  erected  the  early  form  of  the  church  remained 
uaaltered.     Though  the  chancel  is  of  three  bays  in  length,  only  two  on 
either  side  are  opened  by  arches  into  the  chapels.     The  eastern  bay 
retains,  as  I  have  before  said,  on  each  side  a  beautiful  lancet  window, 
now  opening  into  the  chapels,  while  over  the  first  arch  from  the  cast, 
on  either  side,  were  found  the  heads  of  corresponding  windows,  prov- 
ing  that  two  bays  of  the  chancel  were  clear  and  unobstructed  by  aisles 
or  chapels,  and  showing  externally  two  ranges  of  windows  exactly  as 
nay  still  be  seen  in  the  north  side  of  the  nearly  contemporary  chancel 
at  Hedon.     The  question  now  arose  whether  such  was  the  case  with 
the  other  or  western  bay.     The  westernmost  arches  opening  into  the 
chancel  from  the  chapels  are  each  similar  to  their  neighbours,  which 
went  in  favour  of  the  whole  chancel  having  been  originally  clear  of 
males ;  but  on  examining  the  arch  opening  from  the  north  transept 
into  the  north  chapel,  its  impost  against  the  tower  pier  was  found  to 
be  of  the  iNime  section  with  those  of  the  earlv  arches  in  the  nave,- 
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ifaowiag  that  some  erection  mufit  from  the  fintloKfe  absHedagaimt 
the  east  side  of  the  transept  and  the  first  bay  of  tbs  cfaaneel,  and,  on 
removing  the  plaister  from  this  bay,  the  weatkering  of  a  sloping  Tool 
was  found  against  the  chancel  wall,  proving  that,  instead  of  the  chapels 
now  existing,  there  were  originally  eastern  aisles  to  the  tnanaepts 
abutting  against  the  chaned,  but  without  arches  into  it.  It  has  nnoe 
been  proved  by  excavation  that  there  were  two  arches  to  the  east  aoale 
which  have  since  been  reduced  to  one,  and  tiiere  is  some  reason  lo 
think  that  the  usles  were  vaulted. 

The  next  question,  and  one  of  the  most  important  as  to  the  original 
structure,  relates  to  the  internal  design  of  the  ancient  derestory.  Bx> 
temally,  it  will  be  recollected,  we  hAve  kid  bare  the  onginal  lancet 
windows,  but  internally  we  have  as  yet  an  unperforated  ashlar  wall. 
Let  us,  however,  view  the  wall  seetumalfy,  as  it  pvesents  itself  endwise 
where  exposed  by  the  fall  of  the  south-east  tower  pier.  Here  we  see 
it  divided  in  its  thickness,  about  one  foot  from  its  external  &ce  bein^ 
unconnected  with  the  remainder,  and  which  on  examination  proves  to 
have  an  internal  coating  of  plaister  running  lengthwise  along  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  while  the  (Stringcourse  which  forms  the  base  of  this 
story  extends  back  till  it  meets  this  intemsl  plaistered  surface,  lliia 
clearly  shows  a  triforium  passage  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
original  clerestory,  nearly  level  with  the  cills  of  its  windows,  but  walled 
up  when  the  later  clerestory  was  added,  lliis  again  agrees  very  closely^ 
with  the  church  at  Hedon. 

It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen  what  was  the  design  of  l^e  iatcmel 
face  of  this  clerestory.  This  was  at  first  only  discoverable  from  fhig» 
ments  found  built  up  as  mere  walling  mateniab  in  the  later  walls  of 
the  building.  Many  of  these  fragments  are  not  as  yet  assignable  to 
their  proper  sites,  but  among  them  is  a  vast  quantity  of  the  materials 
of  an  internal  arcade  consisting  of  stout  circular  shafts  with  sqoaie 
capitals  of  the  earliest  pointed  or  transitional  period,  with  obtusely 
pointed  arches.  On  examining  the  plaistered  back  of  the  triibriiim 
passage,  the  outline  of  the  back  of  such  arches  may  be  traced,  showing 
clearly  that  this  arcade  formed  the  internal  &ce  of  the  clerestory,  a  passage 
running  all  along  between  the  arcade  and  the  wall,  llie  width  of 
these  arches  had  previously  been  ascertained  by  careful  examination  of 
the  curvature  of  the  fragments  and  the  angle  of  the  apex.  The  ci^itab 
were  found  to  be  broken  off  firom  a  sort  of  stone  bar  or  impost  running 
back  into  the  clerestory  wall ;  and  on  clearing  away  some  of  the  more 
recent  ashlar,  which  now  takes  the  place  of  the  arcade,  the  stomps  of 
these  imposts  were  found  remaining  in  the  wall  behind,  exactly  agree* 
ing  with  the  width  of  the  arches  already  ascertained.  We  have  thus 
laid  open  to  us  a  beautiful  and  very  striking  feature,  which  mnst  have 
formed  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  interior  of  the  original  church. 
An  examination  of  the  fragments  will  «how  the  great  boldness  of  their 
detail. 

We  have,  however,  as  yet  only  proved  the  existence  of  this  ammge- 
ment  in  the  chancel;  but  a  slight  extension  of  our  examination  will 
prove  it  to  have  been  co-extensive  with  the  church.  We  find,  for  in-> 
stance,  the  same  section  of  this  triforium  passage  in  the  western  walls 
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of  both  tniMepts.  Itlna  been  taken  odfantage  of  m  n  means  of  aoeeM 
tp  Ibe  belfry^  in  tbe  east  trail  of  the  north  transept ;  and  we  find  marks 
of  it  against  the  huge  masses  of  the  tower  walls  belonging  to  the  side 
Ikcin^  the  naie,  bat  now  lying  prostrate  near  tiaeir  original  sites,  while 
the  fngmenfes  of  the  aroaide  are  so  abaadant  as  to  prove  its  extent  to 
have  beieD  general.  The  height  and  length,  too,  appear  to  have  been 
onifonn  thsooghont  the  chnrdi,  and  the  roof  marks  on  all  sides  of  the 
tower  were  similar  and  on  the  same  level.  The  ancient  clerestory  had 
dripping  eavest  suj^xNrted  by  a  bold  block  oomice. 

llie  next  featore  of  this  early  period  which  presents  itself  eonsistB  of 
the  renmants  of  two  windows,  similar  to  Aose  in  the  chancel,  opening 
firom  die  weitem  side  of  each  transept.  These  bave  each  lost  the  jamb 
nearest  to  the  nave»  and  are  blocked  up  by  the  end  of  the  aisle  walls, 
distinetly  showing  that  the  present  aisles  are  much  wider  than  the 
original  onea.  If,  howeTer»  an  aisle  be  imagined  about  equal  in  width 
to  diose  of  which  we  have  marks  to  the  eastmid  of  the  transepts,  these 
western  transept  windows  would  be  left  unobstructed.  The  result  of 
onr  investigations  then  is  this — ^that  the  general  outline  of  the  plan  of 
the  church  belongs  to  the  transitional  period,  dating  probably  firom 
abont  A.D.  11 90  ;^  that  the  whole  outline  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and 
tnmsqyta  (considered  s^rt  from  their  aisles)  is  of  this  date,  but  that  it 
has  been  deviated  from  in  the  nave  by  widening  the  aisles,  and  in  the 
dnncel  by  the  substitution  of  large  chantry  chapels  for  the  small 
eastern  aisles  or  chapels  originally  abutting  against  the  transepts ;  that 
there  were  no  internal  arches  to  the  chancel,  but  two  ranges  of  lancet 
windowa,  the  same  applying,  in  some  degree,  also  to  the  transepta ;  and 
that  tiie  whole  church  had  a  low  clerestory,  internally  decorated  by  a 
bold  eontinuous  arcade,  with  a  triforium  passage. 

This  gives  us  the  entire  original  design,  excepting  the  end  elevations 
of  the  nave,  diancd,  and  transepts,  and  design  of  the  central  tower. 
Hie  tiansept  elevations,  however,  were  divided  each  into  two  bays  by 
a  central  buttress,  as  in  the  contemporary  church  at  Darlington,  and 
probaUy  generally  resembled  it  in  design,  and  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
the  doable  range  of  windows  continued  across  all  the  end  elevations, 
with  m  third  range  in  the  gables,  as  at  Hedon,  Darlington,  and  other 
cfaufcbes  of  tbe  same  period.  1  should  mention  that  some  purely 
Romanesque  details  have  been  discovered,  particularly  the  well-known 
Norman  "  bird's  beak"  moulding,  lowing  that  the  church  dated  from 
an  eariier  period  than  that  of  the  leading  Matures  I  have  described. 

I  may  also  here  call  attention  to  the  sedilia  comprised  under  one 
semicircular  arch  and  the  indications  of  a  piscina  of  the  same  date  cut 
off  by  a  late  door-way ,^  and  to  our  having  found  parts  of  the  capitals  of 
the  original  tower  piers. 

I  will  now  give  a  general  outline  of  the  process  by  which  the  Barly- 
Pointed  church  seems  gradually  to  have  been  converted  into  one  of  a 
totally  different  aspect.  •  The  first  change  which  the  structure  under- 
went appears  to  have  been  the  insertion  of  the  great  Perpendicular 

^  Mr.  Mitchell  gives  loine  reason  for  thinking  the  church  to  have  been  rebotlt 
subsequently  to  1204.  I  can,  however,  hardly  think  the  work  which  we  are  de- 
serthing  to  be  quite  so  late  in  dale. 
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windows  to  the  west  froot  and  to  the  south  transept.  That  these  oo« 
existed  with  the  triforium  passage  abready  described,  and  respected  it 
in  their  construction,  is  proved  in  the  west  window,  by  its  having,  as 
at  York,  a  double  range  of  muUions  up  to  the  transom,  carrying  a 
gaUery  which  supplied  the  want,  of  the  triforium  it  had  displaced ;  and 
in  the  south  transept  window  by  its  having,  as  at  S.  Alban's,  and  as 
in  the  east  windows  of  Howden,  Selby,  and  Ouisborough,  the  passage 
lowered  to  its  cill  and  little  winding  staircase  running  up  from  each 
jamb  to  unite  it  with  the  old  triforia  on  either  side.  'Hiese  evidences 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  windows  were  early 
insertions  before  other  great  alterations  had  been  commenced,  and  even 
before  the  re-erection  of  the  tower  by  which  the  triforia  were  ob- 
structed, though  not  destroyed ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  will  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  a  recent  paper  read  at  Sheffield,  by  which  a 
person  dying  about  1397  left  a  sum  of  money  for  the  new  west  window 
in  S.  George's  church  at  Doncaster. 

The  west  window  was  of  nine  lights,  of  a  design  very  common  ia 
Yorkshire,  and  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  west  window  at  Bridling- 
ton and  the  east  and  west  windows  at  Beverley. 

The  next  deviation  from  the  original  design  was  the  re-erection  of 
the  magnificent  central  tower.  This  would  appear  not  to  have  been 
commenced  till  about  1425.  as  it  contained  in  a  very  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, and  at  no  very  great  height  up,  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Kempe* 
supported  by  an  angel.  Were  it  not  for  this  evidence  I  should,  I  con* 
fess,  have  placed  the  work  considerably  earlier,  the  details  are  so  ex« 
ceedingly  fine  and  are  so  early  in  their  character.  The  capitals  of  the 
piers,  and  the  four  great  arches  in  particular,  one  would  have  ascribed 
to  the  preceding  century.  The  builders  of  the  new  tower  took  down  the 
piers  of  the  old  structure  to  within  from  fifteen  to  twenty*five  feet  of  the 
floor  of  the  church.  It  had  been  well  had  they  commenced  from  the 
bases,  for  the  loss  of  the  tower  is  wholly  owingto  the  insufficient  construc- 
tion of  the  portions  of  the  older  piers  thus  unfortunately  left.  The 
work  of  Archbishop  Kempe's  time  was  admirably  constructed,  but  un- 
fortunately rested  on  piers  built  of  crumbling  rubble  work,  enclosed  in 
a  thin  casing  of  ashlar,  which  soon  yielded  under  the  action  of  the  fire» 
and  left  nothing  capable  of  supporting  the  ponderous  superstructure. 

The  tower  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  The  fifteenth 
century  builders  were  certainly  well  skilled  in  building  towers.  It 
was  the  one  great  forte  of  their  age,  and  this  was  a  most  noble  specimen 
of  their  skill.  Whether  viewed  in  its  general  efiect  and  imposing  out- 
line, its  bold  and  well  designed  details,  or  the  engineering  skill  shown 
in  its  construction,  it  is  equally  deserving  of  our  admiration.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  stories  above  the  old  roofs,  the  lower  story  being  open  to 
the  church  as  a  lantern.  Below  the  base  of  this  story  are  the  weather 
moulds  of  the  old  Early  English  roofs,  meeting  one  another  at  the  angles^ 
but  afterwards,  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  .buttresses,  embedded  in 
the  later  clerestory. 

About  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  tower  the  north  chantry 
chapel  was  erected.  The  two  arches  on  the  east  of  the  transept  being 
converted  into  one  wide  arch  to  suit  it,  and  two  arches  being  opened 
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from  it  into  the  chancel.  Thie  chapel  had  at  first  a  high-pitched  roof, 
the  marks  of  which  are  visihle  against  the  transept  wall.  It  contained 
a  monument  to  John  Harrington,  and  Isabella,  his  wife,  whom  it  de- 
scribes as  the  first  founders  of  this  chantry,  and  whose  family  was 
formerly  commemorated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  stained  glass.  This 
John  Harrington  died  in  1475,  which,  supposing  him  to  have  founded 
the  charity  some  thirty  years  before  his  decease,  would  bring  it  within 
the  time  of  Archbishop  Kempe,  and  cotemporary  with  the  tower.^  It 
was  certainly  an  inferior  work  to  the  tower,  yet  the  similarity  of  the 
ar^  opening  into  the  transept  to  those  of  the  tower,  and  the  evident 
reeonstmction  of  the  wall  over  this  arch  to  form  the  approach  to  the 
tower,  seems  to  render  it  probable  either  that  the  works  were  carried 
ottt  at  the  same  time,  or  that  the  single  arch  had  been  substituted  for 
the  original  two  arches  earlier  than  the  building  of  the  chantry*  I 
should  mention  to  prevent  misapprehension  that  the  chapel  has  beeii 
in  great  measure  reconstructed  at  a  much  later  period,  and  in  a  very 
debased  style,  but  that  the  original  window  jambs,  &o.,  are  still  to  be 
traced. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  church  to  the  form  in  which  it  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  important 
lact  to  be  deduced  from  what  we  have  traced  out  is,  that  the  tower — 
the  one  grand  feature  of  the  exterior,  and  the  only  part  which  ii^as 
truly  noble,  both  in  design  and  detail — was  not  designed  to  harmonize 
with,  nor  carried  out  to  form  a  part  of  a  church  at  all  resembling,  in  its 
general  aspect,  that  which  has  come  down  to  our  own  times.  This 
noble  tower  was  seen  for  perhaps  half  a  century  as  rising  at  the  junc- 
tion of  four  high'pitched  toofs  springing  from  low  clerestories  pierced 
by  simple  lancet  windows ;  and  as  forming  the  central  and  culminating 
point  of  a  ehurch,  which  (with  the  exception  only  of  the  wmflows  of 
two  or  perhaps  three  of  its  four  cardinal  faces)  presented  every  feature 
of  the  very  earliest  variety  of  pointed  architecture.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  argue  that  such  a  church  was  that  which  would  beat 
accord  with  such  a  tower.  1  merely  state  the  fact  that  such  was  the 
church  for  which  that  tower  was  designed,  and  that  I  think  it  is  likely 
that  the  effect  was  far  more  plieasing  than  that  of  the  altered  church  of 
a  later  period,  though  probably  less  so  than  if  the  church  had  been  of  a 
date  only  in  a  smaller  degree  antecedent  to  that  of  the  tower,  as  at 
.Howden  and  many  other  of  the  Yorkshire  churches.  How  entirely 
the  aspect  of  the  church  was  changed  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  glance 
at  any  of  the  published  views  of  the  church  is  sufficient  to  show.  The 
alterations  subsequent  to  the  tower  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 1st. 
The  re-building  of  the  greater  part  of  ttte  north  transept.  This  may 
have  been  effected  shortly  after  the  tower.  The  window  is  a  pretty 
good  Perpendicular  one,  not  very  marked  as  to  whether  it  is  early  or 
late  in  the  style, — but  that  it  is  later  than  that  to  the  south  transept, 
is  proved  by  its  cutting  off  the  old  triforium  passage,  and  supplying  no 
provision  for  its  approach.     2nd.  The  high  clerestory  added  through- 

^  I  am,  on-  oonsidention,  not  quite  certain,  whether  the  alteration  of  the  two 
CMtem  archei  to  each  transept  into  one  was  not  made  before  the  erection  of  the 
chantry  chapels.    There  is,  as  yet,,  a  little  ambiguity,  in  the  eridence  on  this  point; 
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out  Uke  ohuich.  with  the  entire  obUtenition  of  the  old  ooe,  the  deetrao^ 
tioD  of  its  arcaded  interior  and  the  walling  up  of  its  triforiuin.  3ni. 
The  flat  roofs  introduced  throughout  the  church.  4th.  The  entire  re- 
building of  the  nave  aisles  at  a  greatly  increased  width,  and  the  eree^ 
tion  of  a  south  porch  with  panrise  over,  and  the  general  assimilation  of 
other  portions  to  the  altered  style.  5th.  The  erection  of  the  sooth 
chantry  chapel.  I  am  not  yet  certain  whether  it  was  founded  or  re* 
built  at  this  late  period.  It  appears  to  be  late  in  Henry  VII.'s,  or 
early  in  Henry  VIII. 's  time,  but  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  its  period  ; 
indeed  much  die  best  among  the  later  features  of  the  church.  It  ia 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  Thomas  Fledbnrgh.  These  altera* 
tions  approached  very  nearly  in  effect  to  the  re-buildiin^  of  the  chureh, 
giving  it  so  completely  the  diaracter  of  a  late  fifteenth  centory  building, 
that  to  a  casual  observer  the  tower,  instead  of  being  a  grand  additioa 
to  the  original  design,  would  appear  (with  the  great  west  and  south 
windows)  to  be  its  earliest  feature,  round  which  die  church  has  grown 
11^  during  the  declining  period  of  Pobited  ardutecture.  I  wiU  not 
trouble  the  meeting  wid^  any  further  details  of  the  examination  of  the 
ruins  now  going  on.  There  are  many  interesdng  particulars  shovring 
various  alterations  of  minor  arrangements,  &c.,  &c.,  and  many  disco* 
veries  of  lost  obliteiated  features,  but  these  are  generally  only  of  local 
interest.^  I  will  only  express  my  hope  that  the  influence  oi  dits 
Society,  particularly  of  such  of  its  members  as  are  connected  with 
Yorkshire  or  its  neighbourhood*  will  be  strenuously  exercised  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  raising  funds  suflicient  to  render  the  re-building  of 
this  lost  church,  a  monument  worthy  of  an  age  of  revived  feeling  in 
ecdesiastical  architecture,  and  an  evidence  that  while  the  necessities  of 
the  age  too  often  confine  our  works  within  merely  utilitarian  limita,  we 
have  still  not  forgotten  what  a  House  of  Qod  ought  to  bb. 


SBQUBNTIiE  INBDITiE.— III. 

XII.— De   SA.NCTO  FBAWCiaCO.' 


1.  Pre  -    -   git    vic-tor  vir-tu-a  -  ISfl     Hie  FVan-cis-cus  tri-um  -  pha  -  lis  Cn^ 

2.  Cm  -    -  CIS     Uk-toroorHli-a-lis,    Prin-oeps  pagnn  Bpi-ri   -   ta  -  -  lit  In  - 


1*»  ■     *     ■  ■  ■ 


* 


.  oIb  ad-ver  -  aa  -  ri>um :  8.  Qnem  pre- ml  -  nt  Bex  fii-ta  -  ms    Pugnartu  -  rus, 
.-  mgnlia   -   maa-ti-um.  4.  Fte-mu-ni  -  vit  at   se-ca  -  ma    Su-is  ar  •  mia 

^  Among  these  may  be  mentioDed  the  doorwayi  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chanoal 
and  soudi  chantry  probably  leading  into  sacristies,  the  diacoTcry  of  the  slab  and 
fonndatioQ  of  the  ancient  idtar,  fto.  &c.  The  crypt  mtdar  the  north  chantry  is  abo 
well  dieeryipg  of  notice* 

'  This  seqnence  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  literary  cariosity,  rather  than 
as  posteasing  aay  great  merit    It  was.  known  that  Thomas  of  Celaao,  the  author  of 
the  Diea  Irse,  had  composed  two  other  Seqoenoei  ;  Wadding,  the  great  Frandioan 
Annslisti  wcitea  thoa : — **  Seqiwntiaa  tree  scripsit,  qaanun  prima  incipit,  F^nefii 


Seqtuntia  Inedit^.  i1t% 


^~JE^S^~^=:  Chorus. 


pre»ri  -  «u-  nis   C«-le-bri  con  -  si -11  -  o.    5,  7, 9,  11.  Di-<^  no  -bis,  O  Fran- 
coDgroB-ffi  -  ni8   Sa-lu-bri  pr»    -  m  -di  -  o. 


-P  ^^-  —  ■    I- s — ■  — =»* —  - — =*<« n»TA  -^ to — ^^ —  #— &■       M  > — » f 

-  cis  -  ce,    Cur  af-fix-  u&  sis  in     crn-ce  ?        ft.  Qui-a  cm  •  cis  con-tem-pla-tor» 

8»  Qoi-amun-di    ab  -  di.ca-tor 


Je-  BU 

sum  fix  -  A 


AUquecarnhsup-planta*  tor  8«tti-^r  (h  -  i        se-du-his.  10.  A-mor 
At-que  cru-cis  i  -  mi  -  ta  -  tor  Vi  - 1»  Christ!       ba  ju-lus.  12.  Sur  sura 


me  ac  •  cen-dena  At- que  dul-cor  cor  ab  -  sorb-ens    Au-xit  de-si  -  de  -  ri  -  a. 
men-to   ten-dens  Vi-di  Je-sum  in  -  fra  fer-vens,   Spe-ci-e    Se  -  ra  -  phicA. 


■^^^• 


13, 15, 17, 19«     Dic,^  Francis  -  ce,  quid  fe  -  cis-ti    Postquam  Je-Buro       as-pex- 


•  is  -  ti?         14.  Dul-cem  J©  -  sum  quo  ar-do  -  bam,  E  vi-ci  •  no  dis-tin  -gue- 
16.  Gra-to    vul  -  tu    es-tn-a  -  bam,    £t  ef-fectamex-co'*de- 

MW4>r  vMmaU$.  Seemida,  SaneHtatii  nota  aipiA,  Tertia.  Diet  ir€e,  dim  ilia.*' 
— On  this,  Mr.  Trench  observes, — *'  One  can  learn  only  with  a  deep  regret  that  two 
otkflr  hynuia  were  oomposed  by  the  same  author,  which  have  now  perished,  or,  tf 
Ifaey  atill  exiat,  lie  hidden  lomewhere,  altogether  ont  of  sight  of  man."  Yet,  he 
continnes,  "  our  sense  of  their  loss  is  in  part  diminished  by  the  extreme  probability 
which  the  first  line  of  at  least  one  of  the  hymns.  In  connection  with  the  known  eir- 
comstances  of  the  writer's  life,  suggests,  that  these  two  were  not,  like  the  Dies  /r«, 
pocma  of  a  world-wide  interest,  but  rather  the  glorifyinga  of  his  great  patron  and 
nie&d." — Mr.  Trench's  guess,  it  will  be  seen,  is  correct.  In  examining  the  Eccle* 
sisstical  MSS.  of  the  BibUotheca  Naeitmml  at  Lisbon,  we  discovered  a  small  8vo 
MS.  of  Hours  (cire.  1400)  with  French  rubrics,  &c.,  written  for  some  Franciscan 
Convent  in  that  kingdom.  At  the  end,  occurs  the  *'  Prosa  de  Beato  Francisco," 
which  we  now,  for  the  first  time,  print.  The  first  remark  it  suggests  is  this,— that 
Thomas  of  Ceiano  seems  to  have  been  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  one  inspi- 
ration  only: — the  present  composition  beinx  scarcely  of  second-rate  merit.  The 
second  observation  is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  this  Sequence  with  the  Surgit 
Cknttma  cmm  Tnpkmo,  given  by  Mr.  Neale  from  a  Toumay  Missal,  at  p.  48  of  his 
collection  of  Sequences.  One  of  the  two  is  clearly  a  parody  of  the  other, — as  both, 
at  the  end,  borrow  firom  the  YictimK  Paschali.  The  following  imitatiouM  are 
obvious. 

Die,  Maria,  quid  feeisti,  Die,  Francisce,  quid  fecisti, 

Postquam  Christum  amisisti  ?  PostqoaM  Jesum  aspezisti  ? 

Die,  Maria,  quid  vidisti.  Die,  Ftrandsoe,  quid  feeisti, 

Contemplando  erncem  ChristL  ContempUindo  plagas  Christi. 

Certe  mnltis  argumentia,  Certe  multis  argnmentis, 

Signa  vidi  resnrgentis.  Constat  forma  redimentis. 

There  is  one  other  Sequence,  (in  the  Mayence  books)  addressed  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  clearly  cast  in  the  same  mould.  We  are  disposed  to  think  ^notwithstanding 
the  rule  that,  in  cases  of  parody,  the  more  particular  is  borrowed  from  the  more 
general  hymn)  that  the  Sequence  to  S.  Francis  must  have  been  the  basis  of  the  two 
others. 

'  The  notes  of  the  melody,  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  should  probably 
be  a  third  lower,  as  in  that  of  the  25Ui  verse. 

*Tbe  flats  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  inserted  conjecturally. 
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'  ■  ■■  .^j  ■  ^7;  ■   ■  ' ~=^^ir:j=^::!^>^:rT^ 


-  bam,  As-pec-tn    8e-ra  -  phi-oo.    18.  A-lia  ae  -  dib  oonve>la  -  tus,  Pla-sis 

-  bam,  Af-fec  -  tu     mi-ri  -  fi  -  oo.  20.  Mox  a-mo  -  re  ftti-mn-la  -  tus,  Et  do  - 

f*   ml»^  -    ■     ■     ■  I  *     dm* 


I  ■■«,     ■    ■■    mm-z==t 


qui.nis      sau-ci-  a -tus,   To-tua  di  -  re  oni-en  -  ta  -  tus,   Sic  e-rat  in-  si^ni  -  tna. 
-  To  -  re      con-clavatuB,    lu  di  -  lec-tnm  im-mu-ta  -  tus,    In-nova-tur  spi-ri  -  tus. 

CeoBU».=N=^=iSjI=:^^^|     ,     .— ^i£^r7^-.^    ^  -^ 

21,  23.  Die,  Fran-cis-ce,  quid  fe-cis  -  ti,    Gon-tem-plan-do  pla-gas    ChTU-ti? 


Duo.^~^^     ■   ■  =i^    m^i^=-r  m    *     ■"^•*  ,    ■    ■   ■  j  -^=g 

22.    Men-le  mi  -  re  in-flam-ma  -  n,    £t  sic  car-nem      si-gil-la-ri,     Ac  di  -leo  - 
24,    ManuSy  pe  -  des,  concla -va  >  ri^  Deztnimla-tus     lan-ce-a-ri,  Christum  ser- 

-  ti  transfor-ma-ri     In  ful-gi-dam  spe-ci  -  em.  25.  Chor.  Die  Francis  -  ce  cm- 
-vumi-mi  -  ta-ri,    In  su-A  ef  -  fi  -  gi  •  e.    26.  Duo.  Ger-te    mul-tis    ar- 

"S  ,  «Y~»"^^=^"^^S^i-Tn=^F-Tl r  Chorus.  •^     .    ^-«  ■■  bV- 


-  ci-fe  -  re,    In  te  sig  -  na  sci.mus  ve  -  re  ?      27, 29.    Die  no-bis  Francis  -  ce, 
.  gu-mentis.  Constat  for  -  ma  re  •  di  -  mentis. 


^  ,    ■   ■    >=■    ,'■  I  Duo.-^-».'  ■    '"■WiiK     ,: 


quid  vi-dis-ti  in  cruce?  28.       Fi  -li-um  De.i    vi-ven  -  tis,  Cru-ci-fix-umproa- 

80.  Christum  cla-vis  con-clava  -  torn,  Ca^put  e- jus  spiniB 


=ft*^^ — ,        r i— ■ — ;-Ai- 


-mo-re  gen  -  tis.  81.  Chob.  Cre-den-dum    est  ma  -  gis  so  -  li  Francis  -  oo  ve  -  ra  - 
co-ro-na  -  turn.  82.   Duo.   Sci-musChrist-um  per  -  tu-lis  -se  mor-tem  crucis  ve  * 

-  ci,     Quammun-da-no-rum  tur-bsB  fal-la-cl.    ' 

-  re:    Tu       no-bis,  vie  -  tor  Rex,  ml- se- re  -  re.     Al-le-ln-ja. 

XIII.— De   Be  ATA    ViBOINE.* 

Audi  Virgo,  Mater  Christi,  Audi,  Christo  morientev 

Quae  per  Flamen  conoepiiti  Quia  ipso  triumphante 

Gabrielit  nuncio :  Nostra  fit'  redemptio. 

Audi  quia  Deo  plena  ^    <•       *    .  •  xt  ^* 

Pepeiiti  line  p^n&  *t^^  «l|»*  *""  N*to 

'^  Fulget  Retorrectio; 

Audi  Masos^  advenisse,  Audi,  Christo  ascendente, 

Aunim,  tbut,  myrrham  dedisse  Qui  in  ccelot,  te  vidente,^ 

Tuo  Unigenito ;  Motu  fertur  proprio. 

*  This  skip  of  a  sixth  in  the  melody  is  probably  an  error. 

>  This  shoald  doabtless  be  the  F  clef. 

>  This  sequence  is  copied  from  a  dipUch,  of  no  great  antiquity,  preserved  and 
used  in  the  parish  Church  of  Iran,  in  Guipuscoa.    It  is  sang  during  Easter  .tide. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  Missal  of  Strengnas,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in . 
the  next  nomber. 

*  The  MS.  MagU.    (Strega,  omits  the  verse.)  >  The  MS.>W. 

*  Strengn.,  Calot  et  fuod  te  mdmUe. 
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Audi  que  pott  ipsum 
Et  est  tibi  honor  grandis 
Is  c«bU  palalio ; 


Ubi  hfouBtt  venim  tui 
Per  te  Dobii  detur  froi 
Id  perenlii  gaudio* 


XIV. — In  Festo  Sancti  Michablis. 
E  MissaU  Pkttwienri  MS.  < 


In  triplici  hieTfldrchi& 
Nont  eonet  armonia 

Supenionim  ordinnm ; 
Sub  aiiFui&  Monarchii 
Disponiantur,  et  in  Ytk 

Sunt  costodes  hominum. 

Seraphim  stant  in  ardore, — 
Cherubim  ttant  in  splendore^ — 

Throni  dant  judiaa : 
Dei  fenrent  in  amore»  *  • 
Regem  vident  in  decore, 

Fortem  in  justitiL 

Ordo  Dominationum 
Habet  dominandi  donom 

Honoribus  debitis ; 
Principaftus  rerereri 
Deum  docent»  et  timeri 

Omniboa  a  aabditia. 

Hoetem  pellunt  Poteatates; 
Dant  Virtutea  dignitates, 

Miracula  varia : 
Archangeli  ad  majora 
Et  Angeli  ad  minora 

Iftittnntor  officia. 

Sic  deoenter  ordinantur 
Novem  drachmae^  quae  aignantur 
E  Regia  imagine : 


Cum  repert&  drachm&  vadunt 
Quam  aignandam'  R^  tradunt 
Vultua  ejua  lumine,*^ 

Super  turmaa  aui  primaa 
Ordinia  eat  dux  et  primaa 

Archangelna  Micnael : 
Gabriel  atat  dux  virtutia; 
Noatrae  bajulua  aalutia, 

Medicina,  Raphael. 

Angelica  creatura 
Immutata  tenet  jura 

Sub  divino  munere : 
Ut  cum  aummo  Rege  curft 
Cuncta  tenena  in  menauift, 

Numero  et  pondere. 

Licet  ad  noa  hue  mittantur. 
Semper  Deum  contemphmtur 

Spiritali  oculo : 
Vident  Deum,-— quid  acturi 
Et  quid  nobia  aint  dicturi 

Eftemali  apeculo. 

Hi  aunt  nonaginta  norem 
Qui  centenam  ducunt  ovem 

Ad  prata  virentia; 
Ubi  fiorea  vemant  grati, — 
Ubi  aummae  Trinitati 

Datur  laua  et  gloria.  Amen. 


XY. — Db  Sancta  Tbinitatb. 
Eas  eodem  MissaU. 


Patrem,  Natnm,  Paraeletum/ 

Un4  in  Eaaentift, 
Deum  Unum»  vere  tamen 

Tria  aingularia : 
Per  ea  quae  atngulorum 


qua 
:wa. 


Singula,  aunt  propria : 


Sic  diviaa»  ut  nee  plura 
Sint  eonvenientia 

Ulli  Trium  atque  Tribua 
Ali^ua  communia : 

Sed  diveraa  de  diveraia 
Sunt  prasdicabilia. 


>  Thia  Poiterin  Miasal,  of  the  end  of  the  14th  centoryt  ia  in  the  Bibliotkeea 
Naewnai  at  Lisbon. 

^  The  poet  refers  to  the  mediaeYal  explanation  of  the  parable  concerning  the  ten 
pieces  of  silyer.  The  nine  which  were  never  lost  are  the  nine  orders  of  angels  ; 
^  tentby  which  was  lost  and  fonnd,  represents  man,  mined  and  redeemed. 

*  The  MS.,  tignantmn, 

*  The  reference  ia  to  Psalm  iv*  8.  Signatam  est  super  noa  lamen  ynltus  tni, 
Domtne. 

*  This  rhythqif  which  is  not  very  usual,  seems  to  have  been  a  favonrite  one  of  the 
Church  of  roitien.    Two  oUier  examples  are  given  in  Mr.  Neale's  book. 
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S^qumiui  Inedit^* 


Non  est  enim  Natui»  Pater, 

£t  ftb  eU  alia 
Eit  quLtpirat  ah  utroque 

Omnium  concordia. 
Sunt  tamen  Qxisteos  unum 

Absque  differentia 
Prorsus  idem,  simplex,  unum, 

Non  tria  timplieta  i 
Unum  rerum  principium^ 

Non  mu)ta  prinoipia  t 
Unu8  Auctor,  unum  esse, 

Quo  solo  sunt  omnia, 


QmB  eraatei  iwiltM  modia 

Sunt  variabilia. 
Nee  aunt  ipaum.  qnod  aunt  vere 

Multia  aubaistentia : 
SoH  namque  aunt  id  quod  sunt, 

£t  unui  lubstanti&y 
Deus  Pater,  et  ex  eo 

Nata  Sapientia, 
Atque  Spirilua  amboium 

Qui  d^tur  in  gratia : 
Qnibna  uni  ¥ero  Deo 

Honor  ait  et  gloria.    Amen. 


XVI. — In  Festo  S.  Aonktis. 


Agnus  Dei  collaudetur, 
Orbis  totus  coll«Btetur, 
Ut  feative  celebretur 

Agnetia  Martyrium  : 
Castitaa  congratuletur. 
Mens,  manus,  vox,  incitetur; 
Omnia  setas  veneretur 

Virginia  pneconium. 

HsBc  eat  Agnea  agiM^  Dei, 
Vaa  fidei,  Mala  apei, 
Cantieum  hujua  diei 

£t  laudis  materia : 
Habes  hoc  quo^  imiteria. 
Nee  minus  quod  admireria : 
Sed  si  rationam  qiiKria, 

Fit  ex  Chriati  gratiA. 

Ah  annia  infantift 
Studet  innoeentice, 
Caatrum  pudicitis 

Servana  illibatum : 
Ipsi  stana  in  acie 
Pugnat  verbia  gratise :  - 
Tyrannum,  potentitt 

Spemens  dominatum. 


E  MiMaU  HqfmtmtL 

Ah  inceato  casta  eoncupiadtur : 
Spretua  in  lucem  impugnana  moritur 

Orat :  vita  redditur. 
Lupanari  denudata  trahitur : 
Fuso  crine  corpus  omne  tegitur : 

Luce  circumfunditur. 

Forma,  robur,  aasua,  setaa. 
Ad  certandum  raddit  laetaa 

Mentea  intuentium : 
Cum  natursB  vineunt  metaa, 
Constantea  aerrant  athletaa 

Ad  mortis  aupplicium. 

Salve  Virgo,  Martyr  alma. 
Quae  jam  cum  victrioe  palmA 

Transia  ad  c<Bleatia  s 
Agnea  Agnum  imitarisb 
Et  ah  Agno  coronaris ; 

Sponsa  ea  et  filia. 

Audi  preces,  vide  vota> 
Quse  tibi  mente  devot& 

Plebs  offert  fidelium, 
Bt  post  hujus  vitse  statum 
Due  aoa  tecum  ad  optatum 

Sanctorum  consortium.  Amen. 


XVIL— In  Fssto  Epiphania. 
M  Misiali  Pallantino.^ 

Gaudete  Toa  fidelea,  gentium  pars  electa : 

Ethiopum  nigredo  in  Judieam  est  translata.' 

Offerunt  Arabea  aurum,  Tharsis  myrrham,  thus  Saba. 

Oatendunt  myatioe  quia  ait  coi  aua  prsebenl  dona. 

Rex  per  aurum,  ner  thus  Sacerdos,*  per  myrrham  sepultura. 

Offeramus  re  verk  Christo  quod  Regea  in  nguiiSL 

^  This  and  the  foUowing  are  the  only  seqUBBoes  we  at  present  know  which  seem 
of  Spanish  origin  ;  the  Spanish  Church  apparently  having  had  the  same  repngnance 
to  sequences  that  marks  the  Italian.  The  Paleacia  Missal  of  15(»8,  whence  it  ia 
takeut  is  not  a  very  uncommon  book  in  Spanish  libraries. 

*  Perhaps  we  may  read  irmm^eeia, 

'  We  have  omitted  eiy  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm. 


Seqmmtue  Inedii€t. 
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EzamiiMBiiiii  mealei)  '«!  asrum  est  in  ari. 

Mortificemor  cohHS ;  ei  nc  offertur  myrrha. 

Thnris  Oder  bMnma,  quod  Sabmi  protulit,  ad  viiitttum  perthiel 

mcDUk 
Cttjna  nlatilerm,  KnsftrtDt  aoktra  vitia  ad  Mdutem,  annua  flagramenta* 
Ad  nltimiui  Jaota  est  diota :  ptallat  chorus  Amen ;  Allduia. 


XVin. — In  Febto  S.  Antovini. 
E  MiuaU  PaUmtiMo. 


Ghiisti  miles  Aatonioe 
Beena  nrtiis  PaUanlinae, 

Holoeanstttm  Pamittf 
Not  in  nnmm  eoaccr?a» 
Not  ananiniea  coaacnra, 

Soniis  a  congerie. 
Ut  qui  temc  de  profundo 
Fontem  tibi  sitibnndo 

Pnepotens  elicuit, 


Qui  salatem  pota  sacro» 
Vel  salnfioo  lavacns 

Languidis  restitnit. 
Sicnt  not  andivimus, 
Ita  quoque  Tidimua 

Civitate  Domini ; 
Hie  et  tuis  precibus 
Subveni  snpplicibus 

Nunc  ubique  et  semper. 
Quod  piue  ipse  Deus  tribuat. 

Amen. 


XIX. — P«R  OcTAVAM  Nativitatis  B.  M.  V. 
B  MisiaU  MoHnensi, 


Lif^um  viUe  (inaerimus, 
Qui  yitam  amisimus 

Frueta  tigni  vetiti : 
Nee  inventnm  noverit 
Qoi  frnetnm  non  riderit 

Adherentem  stiptti. 

Fns^OM,  per  qaem  viritury 
Pendet^  aieut  creditur, 

y iiginia  ad  nbera : 
Et  ad  enicem  itemm 
Inter  ingo%  aeelemm 

Ptaans  quinqne  vuhiera. 

HsBC  Virgo  pnerperay 
Hkc  crux  sali^fera, 

Ambo  ligna  mystica : 
H«b  yssopus  humilis,— ^ 
lUaoedrus  nobilis, 

Utraqne  yivifica. 

PoaitBS  in  medio, 
Quo  me  vertam  neseio : 
la  hoe  dulei  dubio 
Dulcis  est  oolktio. 
Hie,  complextts  braehiis, 
Modia  vagit  Tariis  i 
Hie  eztendit  biacbia, 
Amplexnrus  omnia. 

Carum  mater  tenere 
Nofit  hie  tenere :  . 


Caritas  sub  latere 

Nescit  hie  latere. 
Hie  adherens  peetori 

Pasdtnr  ab  nbere ; 
Hie  affixus  arbori 

Paseit  noa  ex  ▼ttlaere. 

Gmx  miDiatnit  pabnla, 
Fruettt  nos  lefieiens : 

Mater  est  prssambnla, 
Fraetum  nobis  nntriens. 

Cmx  in  loeo  pawuM 
Paseit  noa  prsseipite : 
Sed  Virgo  prsscipua 
Paseit  ipsa  pascua. 

Tandem  ad  hoc  trahitur 

Finalis  sententia. 
Quod  nemo  eonsequitur 

Unam  sine  alift. 

Qui  crucem  elegeritt 
Nee  sic  Matrem  deserit : 
Cum  ad  Crucem  venerit, 
Matrem  ibi  poterit 

Staotem  invenire : 
Nee  qui  Matrem  eligit, 
Cruoem  prorsus  abigttt 
Si  modum  inteUigit 
Per  quem  Matrem  contigit 

Oladium  transire. 
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Erao  qui  utramlibet  Not  de  Gnioe  respice, 
Optat,  illam  adeat :  Fill  Crucifiie : 

Ex  quo  nihil  prohibet  Fructut  o  TiTifioey 
Quin  utroaue  gaudeat.  Fructns  ligni  yite, 

Fili  Matris  unice.  Not  te  ipto  refioe» 
Matris  Crud  fizae,  *  Nolna  da  frui  te.    Ameo. 

XX. — In  CoMMUNi  Plubiuu  Sanctorum  Particularium. 

E  MiuaU  Cameracend, 

Adeit  diet  betilitt  Not  er^  ^ni  quotidie 

Qu&  de  Talle  miieiise  Conditionit  propne 

Iste  beatut  exiit :  ObvolTimor  msettitii, 

Esutna  carnit  carie*  RetoWamur  Istitifi, 

Indutut  ttolA  gloriKy  Celebrantet  tolemiiia 

Gaudena  ad  ccBlum  trantiit.  Beati  Patrit  hodie* 


Qui  pott  auram  non  abiit,  Ut  pott  ittiut  anxiae 

Nee  tpem  tuam  potuit  Vitae  vicque  devise 

In  thesauris  pecuniae  :  Procellota  naufragia, 

Sed  solam  yitam  petiit.  Per  ittiut  lufiragia 

Quam  Deui  illi  tnbuit  Mereamur  contortia 

In  tempitemft  requie.  Cum  curse  netcia.'    Amen. 

XXI. — Per  Octavam  S.  Johannii  Baptists. 
E  MissaU  Cameracenri. 

Vox  clamantis  in  deterto  Verbi  vatet  incamati 

More  tonant  inexperto  Prseferendut  omni  vati 

Vocet  nottrat  in  aperto  Necdum  natut  necdum  nati 

Conclamare  faciat :  Pfophetat  praeaentiam. 

latum  decent  melodiae,  .  _  .  «    . 

Cujut  ortum  Zachanie  ?  Praecurtor  tummi  Regit, 

Miatut  idem  qui  Mariae  !;?"»««»  ▼»*«. !»?»«» l«g». 

Partum  Verbi  nuntiat.  ?*?»  "^lo*  ^^  jP««>« 

In  aublime  referat : 

Senex  mater  et  effeta  Per  te  viam  teneamut» 

Novo  aentit  in  propbetft  A  qnk  per  not  deviamua. 

Quod  naturae  netdt  meta,  Ut,  te  duoe,  tranteamut 

Novi  partut  gratiam :  Hinc  ad  aedea  auperat. 

Amen. 

XXII.— In  Febto  Sancti  Kanuti. 

D.  VII.  Januar. 

E  MissaU  Hqfmensu 

Precioaa  mora  Sanctorum  Inyitatur  hftc  in  die 

In  conioectu  Domini :  Ad  R^a  convivium ; 

Quanta  aalua  tit  juitorum  Univertae  carnit  viae 

Sancto  patet  bomini  Sanctut  tangit  bravium ; 

Qui  in  tanto  te  ada|>tayit  Cauaa  mortit  diffinitae 

Chriatiano  nomini,  Rei  dat  judicium^ 

Quod  te  totum  copulavit  Quod  tit  finit  hujut  yitae 

Veritatia  lumini.  Vitale  initium. 

>  The  poet  it  imitating  Adam  of  S.  Victor  :— 

Et  quam  beata  Curia 
Qjam  corae  proraaa  neada. 
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Pnltr  Resit  et  Regit  filiut 

Dictut  [est]  Dux :  Rex  dici  melius 

Vir  Justus  potent: 
Se  regebmt  Rege  nobilius, 
Pcedat  pmcis  seirans  fidelios, 

Ut  res  innotuit  ^ 


Hune  ad  pcents  innoeentum, 
Vel  ad  paces  persequeatum 

Fideles  Ecciesiae, 
Non  Toz  flectit  suggerentis, 
Nee  jus  movent'  justa;  mentis 

Preees  ant  pecuniae. 
Salua  erat  suae  gentis : 
Vtitna  recte  inoedentia 

Causa  fit  invidiae : 
Zelus  patet  saevientis : 
Contra  Ducem  incedentis 

Graasantur  insidiae. 

Erat  sancto  sanguine 
Cunctns  magnus  nomine : 
Nil  in  nequam  homine 

Profuit  propinquitas : 
Ducem,  decus  Daciae 
Circumcinxit  acie 
Et  sub  pacis  foedere 

Prodiit  iniquitas. 

Anctor  doli  duci  soli 
Velle  loqui  simulat : 


Sancttts  credit  et  obedit ; 
Solus  ei  obviat. 

Dum  tractatur  et  causatur 

De  regni  regimine, 
Vuloeratur,  morti  datur 

Martyr  sine  crimine. 

Est  indutus  Dux  Kanutus 
Togft  tinctk  sanguine : 

Nuptialis  vestts  talis 
Est  ccelestis  gratias. 

Vita  vilis  et  exilis 

Transit  per  martyrium : 
Quo  est  Vita  acquisita 

Quae  non  babet  terminura. 

Preciosa  mors  Kanuti : 
Surdiy  caeciy  daudi,  muti 
Sunt  saluti  restituti 

Ejus  patrocinio : 
Hujus  prece  nos  adjuti 
De  salute  simus  tuti, 
Ne  tradamur  servituti 

Demonis  dominio. 

Martyr  sancte,  mortis  tuae 

A^entes  memoriam 
Nobis  datus  advoeatus 

Tecum  due  ad  gloriam 
Sempiternam.    Amen. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ROOM  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY, 

1853. 

Ws  were  accidentally  prevented  from  noticing  at  usual  tbe  Architec- 
tural Room  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  our  last  number,  and  our  criticism  has 
therefore  tbe  disadvantage  of  appearing  after  the  close  of  tbe  Exhibition 
itself.  This,  and  the  actually  small  number  of  ecdesiological  designs 
contributed  this  year,  counsel  brevity  in  our  remarks.  We  shall  not 
pretend  to  criticise  such  a  design  as  that  of  Mr.  Scott's  noble  Ely  reredos, 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  comment  upon  except  from  an  examination 
of  the  original ;  nor  yet  that  of  the  church  of  AH  Saints,  Kensington, 
by  Mr.  White,  which  we  have  described  at  some  length,  and  will  again 
do  after  actual  inspection.  A  similar  silence  is  imposed  upon  us  re- 
garding the  large  Irving^te  place  of  worship  in  Gordon  Square,  of 
which  a  view  of  the  interior  in  perspective  is  exhibited. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  Messrs.  Coe  and  Ooodwin*8  Coatham  church, 
(1115.)  Mr.  R.  H.  Potter's  Church  of  England  Educational  Institu- 
tion,  Bolton,  (1120)  is  rather  too  ambitious.     The  belfry  story  in  the 


>  Liber,  hmocuit. 


s  Liber,  wtovet. 
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same  architect's  church  (1136)  is  not  sufficiently  high.  Messn.  Peach 
and  Lote  exhibit  a  design  submitted  in  competition  for  the  proposed 
new  church  at  Old  Brentford.  (1 128,) — cruciform,  and  Middle-Pointed, 
with  a  tower  of  Third-Pointed  conception,  bearing  the  Kentish  beacon 
turret.  We  fear  we  cannot  say  much  for  this  propose4  church, — but  how 
are  we  to  notice  another  design  submitted  in  the  same  competition  by 
the  gentlemen  entitled  Spurr  and  Arnold,  "  comprising  also  accommo- 
dation beneath  for  the  male  and  female  Sunday  Schools/*  (1195)  ?  The 
church,  we  believe,  stands  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  and  the  whole  com- 
position tries  to  look  something  like  a  Gkrman  cathedral,  which  it 
about  as  much  resembles  as  Mr.  Wyld's  Globe  is  like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  Ordinary  terms  of  ecclesiological  description  foil  with  such  a 
hybrid,  and  we  therefore  gladly  refrain  from  the  impossible  task. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trmity,  New  Hithe,  East  Mailing,  Kent. 
(1150,)  by  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Pope,  is  a  small  church  consisting  of 
nave,  and  aisle,  and  chancel,  built  in  the  style  transitional  between 
First  and  Middle- Pointed,  of  which  both  exterior  and  interior  views 
are  g^ven.  The  western  bell  gable  is  too  heavy.  The  arrangements 
seem  well  intended.  We  cannot  say  much  for  Mr.  Breakspear's  re- 
modelled tower  and  spire  to  Bridgewater  church,  (1 172.)  The  bell 
gable  of  Mr.  James*s  church  at  Smethwick  (1174)  is  exaggerated. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  designs  in  the  Exhibition,  is  (1 181)  by  Mr. 
Ward,  of  a  series  of  '*  submitted"  buildings  "secular,  ecclesiastical,  and 
educational,"  to  be  erected  at  Belmont,  Vauxhall,  (Price's  Candle  Mann- 
fiactory,)  where  an  open  work  central  spire  contrasts  infelicitously  with 
a  western  one  of  the  usual  English  type.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Thurs- 
ton's design,  submitted  for  the  enlargement  and  restoration  of  Walton 
church,  Surrey,  (1203)  breaks  out  into  a  wonderful  superfluity  of 
transepts  and  other  projections.  A '*  congregational  church,"  Lewisham 
Road,  "for  Mr.  Alderman  Wire,"  by  Messrs.  Coe  and  Goodwin. 
(1205)  affects  the  ecclesiastical  and  cruciform.  Messrs.  Wehnert  and 
Ashdown*s  new  church  about  to  be  erected  at  Tulse  Hill,  (1200)  is  a 
pretentious  preaching-house,  tricked  out  in  the  clumsy  resemblance  of 
an  apsidal  church  of  a  Gherman  character,  with  large  pedimented 
windows.  Mr.  T.  Harris  contributes  a  well-meant  "  interior  of  the 
chapel  of  the  new  Workhouse,  for  the  parish  of  S.  George's,  Hanover 
Square  "  (1210) : — the  whole  effect  is  somewhat  too  much  that  of  a  hall. 
We  have  heard  of  Lowestoft  as  a  watering-place  of  a  retired  descrip- 
tion :  we  never  could,  however,  have  imagined  that  it  was  so  fur 
behind  civilization  as  to  have  afforded  a  committee  which  could  have 
*'  selected  for  consideration"  the  design  submitted  in  competition  for  a 
new  church,  by  Mr.  J.  Nicholls  (1212).  This  wonderful  effort  of  Eccle- 
siological Art  for  1853,  consists  of  a  structure  destitute  of  aisles,  but 
sprouting  into  long  transepts,  and  efflorescent  with  spirelets,  greater 
and  smaUer,  of  which  we  counted  no  less  than  four  upon  the  design. 

On  the  whole  the  Architectural  Room  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  the 
present  year,  was  admirably  adapted  to  show  the  curious  what  the 
actual  condition  of  ecclesiastical  art  is  not. 
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"  QUIRES  AND  PLACES  WHERE  THEY  SING." 

Wb  think  ve  cannot  better  employ  some  of  our  pages  in  this  and 
seyeral  succeeding  numbers,  than  by  giving  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  things  as  regards  the  celebration  of  Divine  Service  in  our  cathe- 
drals, and  other  places  where  choral  foundations  exist.  It  is  fit  that 
Churchmen  should  be  informed,  from  time  to  time,  what  improvements 
have  been  made ;  for  such  are  both  subjects  for  thankfulness  and  ex- 
amples for  imitation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  possibly  further 
the  accomplishment  of  the  many  reforms  that  are  still  needed,  by  re- 
spectfully hinting  what  ought  to  be  done. 

As  to  the  importance  of  a  general  devout  and  careful  manner  of 
celebrating  Divine  Offices  in  the  principal  churches  of  a  diocese,  we 
wiU  suppose  the  authorities  of  those  churches  to  be  sensible  of  it ;  or 
if  they  unhappily  are  not,  we  leave  them  to  be  rebuked  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  do  so,  seeing  that  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  Charge  or 
a  Visitation  Sermon. 

In  case  these  pages  should  meet  the  eye  of  a  person  who  has  not 
considered  the  use  of  choral  foundations,  (and  too  many  such  there 
seem  to  be,  even  among  the  members  of  them,)  we  will  just  state  our 
belief,  which  we  hold  in  common  with  a  long  chain  of  wise  and  pious 
Churchmen, — that  the  object  of  such  foundations  is  to  offer,  day  by 
day,  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  admit :  that  this  ought  to  be  done,  both 
because  we  are  taught  that  such  acts  are  acceptable  to  Almighty  God, 
through  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  because  it  is  a  great 
benefit  to  every  devout  Christian  to  have  an  opportunity  of  joining  in 
such  specimens  of  public  worship — a  kind  of  worship  which,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  true  idea  of  it  is  realized,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to 
that  which  will  be  the  employment  of  a  blessed  eternity.  Through 
the  establishment  of  choral  worship  in  every  cathedral,  the  advantage 
of  attending  it  may  be  sometimes  enjoyed  by  all  who  wish  :  and  the  co- 
existence of  the  two  facts,  that,  of  all  countries  in  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken,  England  proper  contains  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  choral  foundations  in  actual  working,  and  the  least  amount  of 
reiigioos  error  in  proportion  to  its  population,  deserves  to  be  well 
considered. 

The  following  are  the  heads  under  which  our  observations  will  be 
arranged : — 

1.  What  members  of  the  foundation  attend  the  several  services. 

2.  Whether  they  enter  the  quire  in  procession. 

3.  The  customs  of  the  place  with  respect  to  intoning  the  prayers. 

4.  The  style  in  which  it  is  done. 

5.  The  customs  of  the  place  with  respect  to  the  responses  of  the 
Quire,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  made. 

G.  The  manner  of  chanting  the  Psalms. 

7.  The  style  of  Services  and  Anthems  used,  and  of  their  per- 
formance. 
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8.  Whether  Anthema  are  fdwaye  sung  in  the  proper  place. 

9.  Whether  there  be  weekly  Communion. 

10.  The  place  of  the  afternoon  sermon. 

We  proceed  to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  these  heads,  which 
will  apply  to  most  of  the  churches  we  shall  afterwards  review. 

1.  As  to  the  question.  What  members  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  ought  habitually  to  reside,  and  consequently  to  attend  daily 
Service,  where  they  have  no  reasonable  hindrance, — we  abstidn  from 

g'ving  an  opinion,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  actual  celebration  of 
ivine  Worship.  Now  the  common  sense  of  musicians,  no  less  than 
the  statutes  of  the  churches  in  question,  indicates  twelve  as  the  lowest 
number  of  adalt  singers  proper  for  a  double  Quire.  That  this  number 
is  not  kept  up  in  all  our  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  sacrilegious  avarice  of  Deans  and  Chapters  in  times 
past  not  allowing  such  salaries  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  founda- 
tion, an  are  necessary  in  order  for  their  constant  attendance. 

2.  The  second  point  is  one  to  which,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  a  due 
regard  is  paid  in  many  Quires.  Not  to  do  so  is  a  violation  of  the  very 
letter  of  an  Apostolic  command ;  for  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  when 
the  surpliced  members  come  in  straggling  one  after  another,  things  are 
*'  done  decently  and  in  order,''  (evcxvf^^"*^^  '<^  '^^'^^  rdftv)  ;  and  when 
the  service  is  begun  thus  badly,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  conducted  properly 
in  other  respects. 

3.  A  no  less  painful  absurdity  is  even  now  committed,  to  some  ex- 
tent in  most  places,  by  the  priest  reading  prayers  in  a  manner  not 
materially  different  from  that  of  ordinary  conversation,  while  the  Quire 
respond  musically ;  and  this  happens  most  frequently  in  that  highest 
part  of  Christian  worship,  the  Holy  Communion.  The  advantages  of 
the  authorized  ecclesiastical  chant  for  audibility  and  solemnity  have 
been  so  often  set  forth,  and  are  now  so  generally  allowed,  that  we  need 
not  enlarge  upon  them,  but  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  well  known 
'*  Apology  for  Cathedral  Service,"  to  "  Jebb  on  the  Choral  Service  of 
the  Church,"  (a  work  which  we  hope  is  in  every  Cathedral  library,) 
and  to  the  papers  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore  which  appeared  in  the  num- 
bers of  this  periodical  for  April  and  August,  1 850.  We  would  not  say 
that  inability  to  chant  should  disqualify  a  learned  and  pious  priest  from 
holding  a  canonry ;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  such  a  one  ought  to 
content  himself  with  reading  the  lessons  and  preaching,  and  to  procure 
a  substitute  to  officiate  for  him  in  the  other  parts  of  divine  service. 
We  trust  that  before  the  year  1 900  it  will  be  a  rare  thing  for  a  Dean 
or  Canon  to  be  unable  to  chant.  As  to  the  ecclesiastical  chant,  there 
are  several  slight  local  variations  which  will  deserve  to  be  noticed  in 
their  place. 

4.  Defects  relating  to  this  head  arise  either  from  want  of  reverence 
natural  infirmity,  or  ignorance  of  the  proper  management  of  the  voice. 
The  first  of  these  being  a  moral  fault,  we  can  only  hope  that  it  may  be 
cured  by  supernatural  means.     The  remedies  of  the  others  are  sufii- 
ciently  obvious. 

5.  That  our  Quires  used  Marbeck  as  their  text-book  at  the  time 
when  the  English  Prayer  Book  was  first  set  forth,  and  afterwards  at 
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its  restoration  in  1 558,  appears  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  funda- 
mental agreement  which  they  still  exhibit  among  one  another  and  with 
it.  There  are  some  variatioDa  which  can  be  easily  traced  to  innovations 
of  recent  times,  but  if  we  except  these,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
existing  diversities  occur  in  those  parts  of  the  service  which  were  not 
in  the  first  English  Prayer  Book,  and  consequently  not  set  by  Marbeck* 
particularly  in  the  response  "  The  Lobd*s  Name  be  praised,"  before  the 
Psalms.  But  several  of  the  ancient  cadences  are  very  much  corrupted ; 
thus,  one  of  the  responses  after  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  original  nota- 
tion of  which  was. 


=PE 


and  bless  Thine  in  -  he  -  rl  -  tance. 


is  frequently  sung, 


^. 


It 


and  bless  Thine  in  -  he  -  ri  •  tanoe. 


in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  tendency  which  Quires  have  to  drop 
from  the  reciting  note  sooner  than  they  ought.  In  like  manner,  the 
ending  of  the  first  four  petitions  in  the  Litany,  instead  of. 


t 


mi  -  se  -  ra  -  ble  sin-ners. 


is  frequently  sung  thuSi 


t= 


mi  -  le  -  ra  •  ble  sin-nerB. 


That  these  alterations  are  corruptions,  and  not  improvements,  we 
leave  it  to  the  good  taste  of  our  readers  to  decide.  Again,  the 
"harmony"  which  is  heard  at  Westminster  and  other  places  to  the 
first  mentioned  corrupted  response,  namely. 


^^ys^f^ff^pff^^ 


is  plainly  a  corruption  of 


for  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  musician  (not  being  a  bagpiper) 
would  have  set  a  monotone  bass  to  that  melody.  Unless  Precentors 
will  sometimes  have  the  responses  gone  through  in  the  practising- room. 
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and  endeavour  to  keep  them  up  to  the  standard,  the  quire  will  oertainlj 
get  into  degenerate,  slovenly  ways.  Where  they  do  not  sing  wrong 
notes,  there  is  still  a.  fault  into  which  quires  are  apt  to  fall  as  regards 
the  responses,  namely,  a  very  rapid,  and  consequently  indistinct  utter- 
ance, the  evil  of  which  is  obvious  to  every  devout  Churchman. 

We  must  defer  our  remarks  on  the  remaining  heads  till  the  succeed- 
ing number. 

G. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

The   Church  of  our  Fathers,     By   Danibl    Rock,  D.D.     London: 
Dolman,  1853. 

Dr.  Rock  has  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion  this  valuable  and 
erudite  work ;  one  peculiarly  interesting  to  Ecclesiologists  of  every 
Church,  but  more  especially  to  Englishmen,  as  containing  the  fullest 
and  most  complete  account  which  we  possess  of  the  religious  observ- 
ances and  worship  of  our  forefathers.  It  must  hereafter  become  the 
manual  of  ritualists,  for  the  most  minute  particulars  have  not  escaped 
the  diligence  of  the  learned  author,  and  he  has  explained  many  matters 
which  have  been  left  unnoticed  by  former  writers,  even  by  Ducange 
and  his  later  editor;  whilst  on  many  of  those  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms which  are  noticed  in  former  treatises,  his  researches  have  often 
thrown  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  The  wood  engravings  also,  which 
are  good  of  their  kind,  supply  information  which  no  words  can  give. 
We  wish  they  had  been  more  numerous  in  the  latter  volume  ;  he  might 
have  introduced  many  instructive  illustrations  from  the  MS.  Missals 
and  printed  Service  books  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  And  we  desiderate  a  ground  plan  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  as  it  stood  before  the  Reformation,  which  would 
have  supplied  a  key  to  unlock  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ancient 
rite,  which  even  Dr.  Rock's  learning  does  not  always  enable  us  satis- 
factorily to  solve.  Moreover, — what  is  a  most  serious  defect  in  a  work 
of  this  nature, — there  is  no  sufficient  index ;  and  as  the  account  is  given 
with  no  regular  plan,  but  rather  under  the  form  of  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, the  subjects  of  which  seem  continually  to  have  enlarged  as  the 
writer  proceeded,  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  find  any  information  of 
which  we  may  be  in  search ;  and  this  mode  of  treatment  of  his  subjects 
has  occasioned  no  little  repetition  and  irregularity. 

This  last  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  public  services  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  their  liturgies  and  faith  having  been  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  portions  of  the  book.  The  first  words  are  characteristic, 
"  Together  with  their  faith  from  Rome  it  was  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
drew  their  liturgy  also,  and  those  books  in  which  its  rites  were  set 
forth.'*  This  indeed  is  the  text  whereto  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
the  treatise  is  appended,  and  whereof  it  is  an  expansion.  We  are 
bound  to  protest  against  this  most  unphilosophical,  and  we  must  add, 
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partial  mode  of  viewing  this  subject.  It  is  the  great  fault  of  the  whole 
work :  for  the  author  does  not  classify  and  state  his  facts,  and  then  beg 
the.  reader  to  draw  certain  inferences  with  him  from  them,  but  adopts 
at  once  a  questionable  and  foregone  conclusion,  and  adapts  all  his 
reasons,  and  arranges  all  his  facts  accordingly ;  so  that  matters  of  ritual 
history,  disposed  and  ordered  after  his  method,  often  bear  a  very 
different  aspect  indeed  from  what  they  would  do  if  put  forward  in  their 
natural  sequence  and  fair  juxta- position.  The  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  the  work  has  the  air  of  being  that  of  a  partisan,  rather  than  of 
a  searcher  after  truth.  We  are  involuntarily  driven  to  suspect  suppres* 
aion  or  misquotation,  where  there  may  be  neither,  and  although  we 
believe  Dr.  Rock  is  not  wilfully  guilty  of  either,  yet  we  must  warn  the 
student  not  to  suppose  that  here  he  has  the  whole  of  the  question  com* 
pletely  set  before  him  ;  for  instance,  the  Ghreek  and  Gkdlican  element 
introduced  by  Archbishop  Theodore  and  S.  Augustine,  is  left  wholly 
unnoticed.  This  defect  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  it  was  one  from 
which  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Lingard  was  singularly  free.  That 
honoured  and  impartial  historian  had,  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  studiously  omitted  all  questions  of  doctrine  as  beyond  his  pro- 
vince ;  but  the  author  of  these  dissertations  has  aimed  at  supplying  that 
which  he  considers  a  defect ;  and,  accordingly,  the  three  first  parts 
contain,  according  to  his  own  admission,  an  elaborate  attempt  to  show 
from  the  vestments,  practices,  books,  and  other  remains  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom  and  of  the  Norman  period,  that  "  the  Church  of  our  fathers 
in  England"  held  precisely  the  same  doctrine  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
at  the  present  day.  Thus  the  whole  of  his  first  volume  is  dedicated  to 
proving  that  transubstantiation  was  the  received  tenet  of  the  English 
Church  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  laity  communicated  under  one 
kind  only  (see  p.  169).  The  second  to  establish  their  identity  in  vest- 
ments, and  ceremonial,  and  belief  in  purgatory ;  the  former  part  of  the 
third  to  the  exact  coincidence  of  their  opinions  as  to  saint- worship, 
veneration  of  relics,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Doubt- 
less an  immense  amount  of  recondite  learning  and  information  has  been 
displayed  by  Dr.  Rock  in  treating  of  the&e  subjects,  yet  it  is  avowedly 
a  jMutial,  warped,  and  one-sided  view  of  them  ;  and  the  fact  that  doc- 
trine  mainly,  not  mere  ritualism  or  ecclesiology  is  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, has  formed  a  legitimate  reason  why  this  work  has  not  been 
hitherto  noticed  in  these  pages.  The  author  himself  furnishes  us  with 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  great  inconvenience  of  dealing  with  ecclesias- 
tical history  in  the  mode  which  he  has  adopted.  He  has  in  more  places 
than  one  contradicted  or  varied  in  his  later  chapters  the  statements 
which  he  had  made  in  the  former  portions  of  his  book.  One  instance 
shall  suffice.  In  his  first  volume  (p.  1 69)  he  makes,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  unqualified  assertion,  that  "  the  Anglo-Saxons  received  the  Divine 
Eucharist  under  one  kind  only."  The  evidence  which  he  tenders  in 
proof  of  this  proposition,  is  manifestly  inapplicable  and  insufficient. 
Yet  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  in  the  fourth  volume  (p.  41,  et 
seq.)  a  detailed  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar,  by  Bishop  Leofric,  in  the  eleventh  century,  wherein  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  former  statement,  but  from  which  it  is  abundantly  evident 
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that  both  kindB  were  then  habitually  administered  to  the  laity,  as  wel 
as  clergy* 

Without  enlarging  further  on  this  painful  point,  let  us  proceed  to 
state  that  the  account  Dr.  Rock  gives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
services  is  very  instructive,  and  displays  much  research.  The  canoni- 
cal Hours,  with  the  variations  for  the  Seasons  and  the  Festivals, 
the  Vigils  for  the  Dead,  and  the  other  minor  services,  were  celebrated 
in  the  same  mode  substantially  as  in  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  both 
by  laymen  and  clerics ;  the  Psalms  (to  each  of  which  however  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Psalters  always  append  a  Collect)  and  Lessons  from  the 
Scripture  forming  the  staple  of  each,  the  course  of  which  is  noted  in 
the  margin  of  idl  the  Biblical  MSS.  A  fault  however  has,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  undoubtedly  been  committed  in  not  sufficiently 
distinguishing  the  altered  usages  of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
ritual ;  as  for  instance,  in  not  informing  us  when  the  withdrawal  of  the 
cup  from  the  laity  first  took  place  in  this  country,  and  what  were  the 
differences  between  the  indigenous  and  the  imported  rite ;  moreover,  in 
so  utterly  confounding  the  continental  practice  as  detailed  by  Amalarius, 
with  that  of  England.  (See  pp.  18,  98.) 

We  think  the  author  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  in  the  time  of 
Beda  hymnody  was  not  used  as  part  of  the  public  worship.  Beds 
himself  composed  many  hymns  in  the  very  metres  now  used  in  the 
Church,  most  suitable  for  popular  singing,  and  which  were  accordingly 
adopted  into  the  public  devotions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  No  subse- 
quent change  in  this  respect  is  noted  by  their  writers,  and  the  use  was 
common  in  the  0th  century.  In  S.  A]dhelm*s  poem  on  the  church 
erected  by  the  daughter  of  King  Cent  wine  (Op.  Edit.  Gtiles,  115, 
circa  660)  he  uses  these  words  (quoted  by  Dr.  Rock  himself,  p.  14)  : 

**  Dulcibul  antiphonse  pulsent  accentibus  aures, 
Clasflibus  et  geminis  psalmorum  concrepet  oda ; 
Hymnistie  crebro  vox  articulata  resultet, 
£t  celsum  quatiat  damoso  carmine  culmen." 

Let  antiphons  in  sweetest  modulations  strike  the  ear. 
From  twin  responding  ranks  Psalms  echo  far  and  near ; 
And  let  the  hymnist's  jointed  voice  be  heard  around. 
Till  with  his  intoned  verse  the  lofty  roofs  resound. 

There  can  be  but  one  meaning  to  these  'words.  Besides,  in  the  venerable 
manuscript  Psalter  (Vespas.  A.  1  of  the  Cotton  Library)  in  the  British 
Museum,  assuredly  of  Roman  caligraphy,  and  of  the  late  part  of  the 
6th  or  early  in  the  7th  century,  with  an  early  Anglo-Saxon  interlinear 
version  (cited  too  by  Dr.  Rock  himself),  there  are  hymns  specially  ap- 
pointed for  Sundays  and  other  days;  and  similar  hymns  are  also 
found  in  another  manual  of  devotion  in  the  Royal  Library,  of  the  8th 
century. 

With  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  their  magnificent  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  the  differences  were  very  considerable,  both 
from  the  Sarum  use  and  that  of  modem  Rome,  which  are  scarcely 
set  forth  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  Dr.  Rock. 

Amongst  others,  there  were  no  candles  on  the  altar,  thon^^  many 
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•round  it,  and  there  was  no  elevation  of  the  elements.  Proses  of 
rhythmical  sentences  and  Antiphons  as  set  forth  in  the  curious  MSS« 
called  Tropers,  and  Sequences  became  intermingled  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  Canon.  The  altar  was  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  east 
wall ;  the  people  made  the  offering  of  bread  and  ¥rine ;  there  was  a 
solemn  Benediction  before  Communion,  and  the  whole  congregation 
communicated  in  both  kinds,  which  were  distributed  by  the  Bishop 
or  Priest  going  down  among  the  people,  sometimes  after  the  cout 
dosion  of  the  service.  The  Canon,  if  the  celebration  was  by  a 
Bishop,  is  said  by  Dr.  Rock  to  have  been  repeated  to  himself,  and  not 
aloud  (though  there  is  no  English  evidence  for  this  circumstance); 
the  usual  parochial  Mass  was  at  nine  o*clock,  that  is,  after  Terce,  and 
continued  to  be  so  until  the  Reformation,  and  the  women,  as  Beda  first 
informs  us,  came  to  church  with  their  heads  veiled. 

With  respect  to  the  Sequence,  Dr.  Rock  has  established,  from  an 
ancient  manuscript  ''Troper,"  of  Ethelred  the  Second's  reign,  that  is 
the  end  of  the  tOth  century  [Bodl.  775],  that  it  was  then  in  general 
use,  having  been  first  introduced  by  Alcuin  and  Adrian  II.,  as  appears 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  quoted  at  page  9%,  A 
rubric  in  the  "  Troper  "  reads  thus  : 

**  Hie  Tibi  canton  suat  cuncta  seqtuntia  prsesto, 
Qnse  circulo  annorum  modulantur  ordine  pulcbro." 

But  the  word  Sequence,  up  to  the  year  1020  or  1030,  meant  simply 
the  nevma  at  the  end  of  the  Alleluia  which  concluded  the  Gradual, — 
the  Caudaium  Alleluia^  as  it  was  sometimes  called.  When  S.  Notker 
Balbulus, — or,  as  Dr.  Rock  contends,  Alcuin, — first  introduced  his 
rhythmical  words  instead  of  the  neuma,  or  Sequence,  they  were  at  first 
called  Proses,  but  in  process  of  time  took  the  name  of  that  which 
they  supplanted,  and  were  called  Sequences.  Since  the  year  1100, 
Sequence  and  Prose  have  been  usually  convertible  terms,  though  not 
always, — ^for  perhaps  the  Notkerian  or  syllabic  kind  are  more  com* 
monly  called  Proses  than  Sequences,  and  the  Victorine,  or  rhythmical 
and  rhyming  verses,  more  commonly  Sequences  than  Proses ;  and  the 
hymns  interspersed  with  Alleluias  (found  in  the  Sarum  Processional), 
which  were  sung  in  the  Processions  in  Christmas  and  Easter- tide,  at 
matins  or  at  vespers,  bear  the  peculiar  name  of  Proses,  The  deri- 
vation of  the  new  from  the  old  Sequence  (in  other  words,  of  the 
Prose  from  the  Tailed  Alleluia)  gives  rise  to  the  following  Sarum 
Rubric: — *'  Deinde  clerici  incipiunt  Alleluia  sine  pneunuUe:  quod  per 
U^um  annum  observatur,  quando  didtur  SequetUia  ionium.*'  In  other 
words,  when  they  gave  the  substitute  for  the  neuma,  they  were  not  to 
give  the  neuma  also :  "  Quando  vero  non  kaheiur  Sequeniia,  ium  dicUur 
oneuma  a  ioio  chore."  In  the  Southern  Churches,  the  Priest  sometimes 
ititoned  the  Sequence,  but  this  was  not  the  esse  in  England.  We 
think  that  Dr.  Rock  might  hsive  explained  this  matter  a  little  more 
elearly. 

To  pass  over  many  other  most  interesting  matters  it  would  seem  that 
both  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  and  that  of  S.  Osmond  seven  deacons 
and  seven  acolytes  assisted  the  priest  at  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar,  and 
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in  the  Procession  at  the  highest  festivals — and  that  the  Litanies  were  at 
each  period  sung  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  the  Septiform  Litany 
consisting  in  the  repetition  of  each  of  the  introductory  sentences  of  the 
Litany  thrice  by  each  of  the  seven  deacons  successively ;  the  Qoinque- 
form  by  each  of  five  deacons  successively ;  whilst  in  the  ordinary  form 
they  were  repeated  thrice  by  each  of  three  deacons,  or  by  one  only,  as 
the  case  might  be  (p.  100).  We  may  here  however  observe  that 
these  Litanies  varied  much  in  England,  and  certainly  followed  no 
Roman  type,  but  rather  a  Greek  one. 

From  Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  from  the  time  of  Beda  up  to  the 
Reformation,  it  was  Uie  invariable  custom  to  stand  at  prayer  in  the 
English  Churchy  **  in  memoriam  Dominicae  vel  in  spem  nostrse  resurrec- 
tionis,"  (p  106.)  We  must  here  express  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Rock  for 
having  read  so  carefully  the  writings  of  Beda,  whose  works  contun 
liturgical  intimations  of  the  greatest  value  which  however  have  been 
heretofore  overlooked. 

In  this  twelfth  chapter  Dr.  Rock  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Sarum  Rite,  continuing  to  preach  indefieitigably  from  the  same  text,  the 
conformity  of  the  whole  to  Rome,  although  we  have  already  seen  the 
very  considerable  distinctions  between  the  Sarum  and,  at  all  events,  the 
modem  Roman  rule ;  and  that  in  many  points,  as  for  instance  in  their 
Litanies  and  the  seven  Hours  of  the  divine  offices  they  undoubtedly 
did  no  more  than  follow  the  usage  of  fhe  rest  of  Christendom,  eastern 
and  southern  as  well  as  western. 

The  Author  has  taken  his  account  of  the  Sarum  Rite,  mainly 
from  the  Consuetudinary  of  S.  Osmond,  which  he  has  printed  from 
the  manuscript  in  the  Salisbury  Library,  (another  version,  differing 
little,  was  published  in  the  British  Magazine  some  years  since  from 
a  manuscript  in  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin,  from  which  Mr. 
Chambers  has  extracted  the  portions  relating  to  the  Breviary  Ser- 
vice in  his  edition  of  the  Psalter  of  Sarum,)  and  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion from  "the  Portous,  or  Portifory,  or  Breviary  of  Sarum,"  from  the 
Legenda,  the  Passionale,  the  Martyrology,  the  Antiphonar,  the  Psalter, 
the  Missal,  the  Gradual,  the  Troper  (a  rare  book),  the  Processional,  the 
Benedictional,  the  Manual,  the  Ordinal.  The  Antiphonar  being  in  fact 
a  noted  Breviary,  the  Gradual  a  noted  Missal,  the  Processional  contain- 
ing the  Proses  Responsories  and  Litanies  said  in  Processions,  the  Ordinal 
corresponding  with  the  Pica  or  Pie,  showing  the  order  of  service  for 
each  day  in  the  year,  and  the  Manual  setting  forth  the  occasional 
offices.  However  the  Breviary,  or  Antiphonarium,  is  in  point  of  fact 
the  great  authority  for  all  the  liturgical  usages  of  the  Sarum  Service, 
as  it  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  them. 

With  much  deference  to  such  authority  as  Dr.  Rock,  we  think  he  hat 
fallen  here  into  a  mistake  of  much  importance.  He  speaks  of  the  ordinary 
printed  Portous,  or  Portifory,  as  being  the  true  form  of  this  Breviary, 
whereas  in  truth  it  certainly  was  not  so,  but  only  a  portable  edition 
abbreviated  and  curtailed  for  private  use,  as  its  name  implies.  The  true 
and  perfect  Breviary,  and  that  which  agrees  with  the  Antiphonaries  and 
other  MSS.  was  printed  in  folio  by  Byrkman  at  Paris  in  1516,  and 
again  by  Chevallonin  1638,  entitled  expressly  "Breviarium  sen  Hora^ 
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rnfin  datnestieum  sive  Chora  Ecclesiastico  deserviens/*  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  Bodleian,  Exeter  College,  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  British 
Museum.  They  contain  the  Ordinal  and  Lessons  entire,  and  several 
other  matters  which  are  omitted  in  the  shorter  books.  These  editions 
coincide  also  with  the  larger  noted  manuscript  Breviaries,  and  doubt* 
leas  contained  the  form  used  in  the  cathedral  church. 

Hence  Dr.  Rock's  observation  that  "  the  Lessons  in  the  Sarum 
Matins  were  shorter  than  those  in  the  Roman  Breviary"  is  not  true ; 
they  are  in  fact  in  all  the  offices  much  longer  and  more  varied.  The 
office  for  the  Corpus  Cbristi  Day  is  in  the  true  Breviary  the  same  with 
the  Roman ;  but'  in  the  Portifory  it  will  be  found  considerably  abridged. 
Neither  is  it  correct  that  there  *'  is  no  variation  between  the  Sarum  Office 
for  Terce,  Sext  and  None  and  that  in  the  Roman  model/*  (p.  130.) 
There  was  at  least  one  great  difference  ;  the  Preces  or  Petitions  are  not 
said  at  these  Hours  according  to  Roman  use,  but  in  the  Sarum  these 
*'  Preces"  were  always  said  at  the  small  Hours.  The  Rubric  (omitted 
in  the  smaller  book)  is  express  in  the  larger : — *'  Hae  Preces  predictae 
dicantur  supradicto  modo  ad  Matutinas  et  ad  iii.,  vi.,  ix.,  et  ad  Vesperas 
in  omnibus  feriis,"  &c.  We  may  observe,  moreover^  that  the  larger 
Breviaries  contain  several  festivals, — as,  for  instance,  that  "  Iconiae 
Salvatoris,*' — ^not  found  in  the  smaller,  and  there  are  other  variations- 
which  we  have  not  space  to  mention.  The  above-mentioned  circum- 
stances are  all  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Chambers's  edition  of  the  Sarum 
Psalter,  which  Dr.  Rock  would  have  done  well  to  have  consulted. 

The  author  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  Matins  and  Lauds  was  the 
service  ordinarily  frequented  by  the  people  in  the  morning ;  but  his 
authorities  scarcely  bear  out  that  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
scarce  book,  "  The  Myrroiire  of  Our  Ladie"  (Ixxv.  b),  states  distinctly 
that  the  Creed  "  Quicunque"  was  ordered  to  be  sung  at  Prime,  *'  be- 
cause people  uee  that  time  most  to  come  to  church.'* 

This  will  be  the  proper  place  to  notice  another  mistake  into  which 
Dr.  Rock  has,  we  think,  fallen  with  respect  to  some  of  the  liturgical 
usages  of  the  Sarum  Church.  With  him,  '*  Missa  in  Capitulo,"  **  Ser- 
viiimm  in  Capitnlo,'*  means  mass  or  service  in  the  Chapter^house  (see  p. 
1%).  A  former  writer  in  these  pages  has  demonstrated  that  this  is  an 
impossible  construction,  and  that  the  Chapter-house,  having  no  altar, 
was  at  no  period  a  place  where  the  Divine  offices  could  be  celebrated. 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  expression  *'  in  Capitulo/'  which 
is  frequently  made  use  of?  A  careful  investigation  will,  in  our 
opinion,  show  that  "Servitium  in  Capitulo"  was  not  intended  to 
designate  any  particular  .  place,  but  should  be  translated  "  Service 
in  Chapter,'* — i.  e.,  "  extra  chorum,"  confined  to  their  own  cathedral 
aad  corporate  body,  opposed,  as  it  usually  is,  to-  "  Servitium  in  Con* 
ventu,**  or  *'  in  choro,"  which  last-mentioned  Service  was  in  the  choir 
of  the  catiiedral,  and  was  open  to  the  public  generally.  The  place 
used  at  Salisbury  for  these  capitular  services  was  apparently  at  the 
extreme  east  of  tiie  church,  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  where  are  still  the 
remains  of  a  second  choir  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  The  "  Missa" 
was,  we  apprehend, always  "  in  capitulo,"  i.e..  at  the  High  or  princi- 
pal Altar,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  near  where  the  other  chapter 
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services  were  said,  except  wben  it  was  sung  at  the  altar  dedicated  to 
any  particular  saint. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar  considerable  differences  existed  between  the  ancient  Bnglish 
and  Roman  rite.  That  used  in  this  country  was  longer  and  more  mag- 
nificent, and,  by  Dr.  Rock*s  own  confession,  the  devotions  were  more 
fervent  and  beautiful,  and,  except  as  to  the  actual  Canon,  varied  much 
from  the  foreign  form.  Two  candles  only  stood  on  the  altar;  the 
vestments  were  less  varied  ;  the  noble  hymns  beginning  "  Kyrie 
Bleison,'*  probably  composed  by  S.  Dunstan,  were  sung  before  the 
Epistle  at  festival  times,  and  the  Sequences  before  the  Gospel.  The 
Elements  (none  of  which  were  afterwards  reserved)  were  brought  in 
after  the  introit  from  the  vestry  by  Acolytes  in  procession,  and  depo- 
sited on  the  credence :  *'  Locum  ubi  panis  et  vinum  et  aqua  ad  Eucha- 
ristise  ministrationem  disponuntur.**  After  the  reception  of  the  Body  by 
the  people,  which  was  sometimes  done  after  the  service  was  over, 
common  wine  was  given  them,  to  enable  them  to  swallow  It  the 
better;  and  there  was  a  regular  offertory  before  the  Oblation.  The 
Pax,  or  Kiss  of  Peace,  was  given  before  actual  communion,  by  send* 
ing  the  "  Osculatorium,"  or  "  Tabula  Pacis,"  (a  figure  of  our  Lobd 
Crucified  painted  or  carved  on  a  board)  round  for  the  people  to  kiss. 
A  fan  was  used  to  drive  away  insects  from  the  Altar.  A  canopy 
hung  over  the  High  Altar,  admirable  private  and  other  devotions  for 
priests  and  people  were  interspersed  in  different  portions  of  the  ofi&ce, 
and  there  were  other  variations,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
long  and  most  instructive  account  given  in  the  book  itself. 

The  work  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  ritual  or  festival  year  of 
the  Sarum  Bc.oks,  which  we  could  have  wished  had  been  somewhat 
fuller,  as  there  are  such  ample  materials  available  for  a  more  complete 
and  correct  detail.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  solemnity  of  the  Boy  Bishop  is 
referred  by  Dr.  Rock  almost  wholly  to  S.  Nicholas,  and  the  ceremonial  is 
treated  of  as  if  belonging  entirely  to  him  ;  whereas  the  Breviary,  Ordi- 
nal and  Missal  themselves  never  mention  his  name  at  all,  but  the  cele- 
bration is  wholly  referred  to  the  hononrable  remembrance  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  by  way  of  memorial  that  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Church,  and  even  infants,  may  be  highest  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  here  to  close  our  notice  of  this  elaborate 
work.  A  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  us  to  point  out  some  of  its 
defects.  Notwithstanding,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  to  English  Ecclesiological  and  Liturgi- 
cal science  that  has  appeared  for  many  years. 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  a  contributor ; — 
"  When  you  notice  the  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Rock's  '  Church  of 
our  Fathers/  I  hope  you  will  not  overlook  a  rather  singular  oversight 
which  its  learned  author  has  committed.  In  page  ^94  is  given  a  wood« 
cut  from  a  Flemish  Book  of  Hours,  of  clearly  the  15th  century,  show- 
ing a  church  in  its  Lent  hangings.  An  altar  is  seen  upon  a  footpace, 
with  reredos  and  curtains,  and  surmounted  by  the  vested  Rood,  S. 
Mary,  and  S.  John.     Westward  are  seen  the  stalls,  or  rather  stall-like 
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benches,  on  one  of  which  a  priest  is  sitting,  hearing  a  confession,  llie 
whole  most  clearly  shows  the  interior  of  a  chancel.  Dr.  Rock,  how- 
ever, interpreting  the  design  as  would  seem  under  the  colouring  of  an 
id^fijce  of  old  English  rituaL  sees  in  it  a  nave,  and  takes  the  rood  and 
figures  surmounting  (as  is  so  often  the  case)  the  High  Altar  for  those 
of  the  chancel  screen.  The  (palpably)  reredos  and  the  stalls  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  realised,  calling  the  latter  a  *  hench/  without  perceiv- 
ing that  it  is  fmd  in  front  of  a  pillar,  and  that  it  runs  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  backed  by  high  wainscot- work. 

It  is  not  a  little  lingular  that  Dr.  Rock  has  committed  this  identical 
mistake  in  his  second  volume  also,  p.  499,  in  describing  a  print  which 
he  gives  of  the  herse  of  Abbot  Islip,  in  which  the  reredos  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  as  it  now  stands,  is  clearly  given,  with  its  doors  north 
and  south,  and  between  them  the  High  Altar.  The  herse  stands  on 
the  floor  of  the  "  Sacrarium," — the  head  of  the  high  tomb  of  Edmund 
Crouchback  peeps  over  the  veils  which  screen  the  sacred  enclosure,  and 
the  spandrels  of  the  arches  have  the  diaper- work,  which,  as  we  well  know, 
does  not  extend  to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  site  of  the  rood-loft. 
And  yet  Dr.  Rock  calls  the  High  Altar  a  "  temporary  altar,*'  indicating 
that  he  imagined  that  the  lacide  of  the  representation  was  the  nave, 
and  the  reredos  the  rood-screen.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  High 
Altar  at  Westminster  is  here  represented  as  surmounted  with  the  Rood, 
S.  Mary,  and  S.  John,  like  the  above-mentioned  Flemish  church. 
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Ta  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleeiologiet. 

Lbttbb  II. — ^BuBOOS,  Palbvcia,  Vallaoolid. 

Vinhaee,  JVas  os  Monies,  May  2],  1853.1 
Mt  dbab  Mb.  EpiTOB, 

It  was  on  a  slate-coloured^  bitterly  cold  evening,  that  my  companions 
in  the  diligence,  pointing  across  a  dreary,  moorland  waste  to  the  right, 
exclaimed^  '*  There  is  Burg^ !"  I  looked  out,  and  saw  the  two  fairy - 
like  spires  that  I  knew  so  well  from  prints,  a  huge  mass  of  building 
rising  close  to  them,  and  a  few  uninteresting  towers  raising  themselves 
above  the  faint  outline  of  the  distant  city.  I  can  conceive  nothing 
more  dreary  and  tiresome  than  the  high  plateau  of  Castille,  over  which 
we  had  been  passing ;  more  colourless  than  the  Cambridgeshire  fens, 
it  might  be  dravra  with  chalk  and  ashes  ;  it  gives  the  effect  of  one  per- 
petual February  afternoon.  Shivering  and  wretched,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  Parador  de  las  Diligencias :  and  a  stormy  night  uehered 
in  a  day  of  continual  rain  for  ecdesiologising  Burgos. 

The  cathedral  and  metvopolitical  church  of  S.  Mary,  at  Burgos,  as 

'  It  u  proper  to  state  that  much  of  this  letter  has  been  written  since  the  return 
oC  the  writer  to  England. 
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it  DOW  exiets,  was  commenced  on  -the  20th  of  July,  1^0,  by  the 
Bishop  D.  Maaricio,  the  iDtlmate  friend  of  S.  Ferdinand »  by  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  fabric  was  also  finished.     You  will  remember  that 
my  business  was  with  the  Portuguese,  more  than  with  the  Spanieh, 
churches ;  and  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  notes  on, 
rather  than  an  elaborate  description  of,  the  latter.    The  present  church 
is  of  the  usual  cathedral  -shape,  has  two  western  spires,  a  central  oc- 
tagonal lantern,  and  a  kind  of  polygonal  lantern  over  the  Capilla  del 
Condestable  towards  the  east  end.     To  commence  with  the  western 
fa9ade.     I  cannot  but  think  that  it  has  been  a  good  deal  overrated. 
The  spires,  composed  of  pierced  tiers  of  quatrefoils,  trefoils,  foliated 
saltires,  &c.,  disposed  in  bands,  are  too  short  for  the  .towers;  their 
finish  is  heavy  and  clumsy,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  fo9ade  that 
unites  them  is  a  mere  sham,  a  lean-to  Imilt  on  to  the  top  of  the  roof. 
The  delicacy  of  the  work,  however,  is  admirable ;  the  angular  pin- 
nacles of  the  towers,  the  four  windows,  two  and  two,  which  compose 
their  belfry  stage  ;  the  arcading,  disposed  in  the  form  of  two  four-light 
windows,  that  ornaments  the  inter-fa^ade  ;  and  the  pierced  battlements 
of  letters.     Under  the  cresting,  that  unites  the  two  towers,  and  on 
each  side  of  a  pinnacled  niche  that  rises  from  it,  and  contains  our  Lady, 
we  read  Pulchra  ea  et  decora :  at  the  summit  of  the  towers  respectively, 
Ecce  Agnus  Dei,  and  Pax  vobis  :  at  the  apex  of  the  spires,  Sancta 
Maria  and  Jeams.     I'he  western  window  is  a  marigold  :  its  centre,  two 
intersecting  equilateral  triangles ;  its  exterior,  ten  quatrefoils.    The 
lowest  stage  of  the  west  end  was  spoilt  in  1704 ;  the  door,  called  the 
Puerto  del  Perdon,  wns  then  stripped  of  its  statuary,  and  a  Grecian 
thing  erected  in  the  interior  of  the  original  shell.     In  fact  the  whole, 
as  high  as  to  the  top  of  the  aisles,  .has  been  denuded  of  all  ornament, 
and  presents  a  wretched  and  mangy  appearance. 

The  nave  is  arranged  in  the  usual  Spanish  way.  Of  its  six  bays, 
three  are  occupied  by  the  ritual  choir.  The  more  one  sees  this  ar- 
rangement the  more  one  feels  that  its  rise  and  progress  deserve  a 
thorough  investigation.  .Why,  when  the  tendency  in  Italy  and  the 
South  of  France  was  to  interpose  the  sanctuary  between  the  choir  and 
the  nave,  the  one  idea  here  should  have  been  to  interpose  a  good  piece 
of  the  nave,  and  in  the  Portuguese  churches  all  the  nave,  between 
the  sanctuary  and  choir,  is  a  phenomenon  which  must  some  day  re- 
ceive explanation.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  any  connection 
of  ideas  between  it  and  the  requirements  of  the  Mozarabic  ritual,  or 
any  explanation  in  the  best  commentators  on  that  rite,  as  Leslie  and 
Arevalus.  The  key- stone  to  the  mystery  will,  I  suspect,  be  found  in 
the  Asturias  and  in  Galicia ;  there  are  the  oldest  and  the  most  interes- 
ting churches  of  Spain  ;  and  the  ecclesiologist  who  would  investigate 
those  provinces,  from  Santander  to  Vigo,  could  hardly  fail  to  learn 
something  of  its  rise  and  developement.  The  awkwardnesses  oi 
the  arrangement  are  patent  to  every  one.  It  renders  the  ritual  nave 
utterly  useless  during  either  Mass  or  choir  services ;  it  destroys  all 
effect  by  filling  the  entrecoros  with  laity,  the  narrow  isthmus  excepted 
which  is  railed  off  for  a  communication  between  sanctuary  and  choir  \ 
it  utterly  destroys  the  vista  which  forms  so  great  a  beauty  in  a  French* 
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Eoglish,  or  Oennan  cathedral ;  for  the  roodacre^i,  being  vet  so  near 
to  the  -west  end,  cannot  be  surmounted  by  the  eye,  as  is  the  case  when 
It  is  placed  in  the  chancel  arch  ;  and  the  choir  is  darkened  to  an  extent 
which  could  scarcely  be  believed,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
presently.  Processions  are  also  necessarily  much  injured,  both  as  to 
arrangement  and  effect.  The  one  single  sesthetical  advantage,  of  which 
it  takes  no  long  time  to  become  sensible,  is  this :  it  g^ves  a  dignity 
to  the  place  appropriated  to  the  Bishop,  which  is  neither  bestowed  by 
the  primitive  synthronus,  nor  by  the  modern  position  of  the  throne. 
He  here  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end,  the  dignitaries  on  his  im- 
mediate right  and  left,  the  other  Canons  north  and  south. 

I  have  seen  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and  can  quite  fed  that  it  does 
not  shame  the  capitular  act  of  its  founder :  Fagamos  una  Eglesia  tai, 
fue  los  venideroB post  nos  noa  tengan  per  tocos:  "let  us  make  such  a 
church,  that  they  who  come  after  us  may  take  us  to  have  been  mad.'* 
Butt  notwithstanding  my  remembrance  of  it  as  I  first  beheld  it  in  all 
the  brightness  of  an  Andalusian  summer,  Burgos,  I  confess,  struck  me 
still  more.  The  nave  piers  are  purely  First- Pointed,  clustered  of 
eight ;  the  three  interior  orders  have  circular  cap  and  square  base,  the 
exterior  a  square  cap ;  but  the  sixth  pier  is  clustered  of  twelve,  and  is 
truly  magnificent.  In  each  bay  of  the  triforium  is  tracery  of  five- 
lights  trdSoiled ;  two  of  these  form  the  west  end.  The  clerestory  has 
in  each  bay  two  great  lancets,  vnth  a  quatrefoil  in  head.  In  the  north 
aisle,  the  first  and  second  bays  Open  into  the  fine  Flamboyant  chapel  of 
8.  Anne,  by  iron  grills  ;  it  has  a  magnificent  retablo.  In  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  is  a  fine  recumbent  episcopal  effigy  (1495)  :  at  the  west 
end,  a  magnificent  recessed  high  tomb,  supporting  a  coped  Priest 
(1490).  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  bays  open  into  the  chapel 
of  S.  Antony  of  Padua,  itself  a  large  church,  but  almost  entirely  mo- 
demised  :  there  is  an  enormous  renaissance  retablo.  The  vaulting  shafts 
of  this  aisle  are  circular,  with  square  base,  and  square  Corinthian -like 
capitals.  The  south  side  is  a  good  deal  more  broken  up.  The  first 
bay  opens  into  the  chapel  de  las  Reliquias,  small  and  Flamboyant : 
this  communicates  by  a  western  passage  with  another  chapel,  in  which, 
among  other  relics,  I  noticed  some  of  S,  Edward  of  England.  The 
third  and  fourth  bays  open  into  a  chapel  modernised,  and  in  no  wise 
remarkable,  but  possessing  good  Flamboyant  windows.  The  fifth  bay 
leads  into  the  chapel  of  the  Presentation,  founded  by  Juan  de  Lerma, 
in  1518.  He  lies  on  a  high  tomb  in  the  centre.  The  arrangement  of 
the  stalls  for  the  chaplains  in  these  kind  of  chapels  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  in  Spain  as  in  England  ;  they  occupy  the  two  adjacent  sides 
of  an  angle.  The  chapel  of  the  Presentation  communicates  by  two 
fine  Flamboyant  arches  with  the  CapUla  de  los  remedios,  or  de  San- 
tissimo  Christo  :  the  effigy  which  forms  the  normal  crucifix  of  the  city. 
Our  Load  is  vested  in  a  loose  gown,  fastened  round  the  waist. 

The  central  lantern,  which  was  not  finished  till  1 550,  has,  notwith- 
standing the  arabesque  character  of  its  details,  a  very  great  effect. 
It  has  two  interior  galleries ;  above  each  is  a  Flamboyant  window  on 
each  face,  of  two  lights,  trefoiled ;  the  muUions  are  classical.  The 
vaulting  of  the  roof  is  exaggerated,  as  so  often  in  tliis  late  work  ;  a 
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legend  runs  round  above  the  piers* — "  In  medio  templi  tui  laudabo  te, 
et  gloriam  dicam  nomini  tuo,  Domine."  Between  each  of  the  lower 
tier  of  windows  is  a  statue.  The  exterior  of  this  lantern  is  a  gorgeous 
mass  of  arcading  and  buttresses ;  the  latter  run  up  into  eight  prettily 
flowered  pinnacles,  surmounted  by  angels  holding  a  cross.  The  view 
from  the  top  is  superb ;  the  enormous  mass  of  the  cathedral  gives  an 
impression  of  external  vastness  that  I  never  saw  elsewhere ;  to  look 
down  on  the  roofs, — where,  by  the  bye,  the  tiles  simply  lie,  without 
any  fastening  whatever, — is  like  looking  down  on  a  plain. 

I  have  not  as  yet  spoken  of  the  choir, — nor  can  I  do  so  at  any  length, 
for  all  the  notes  I  made  of  it  were  unfortunately  lost.  Its  derestory 
windows  are  generally  speaking  of  two  unfoliated  lights,  with  a  quatrefoil 
in  the  head ;  those  of  its  adjacent  chapels  for  the  most  part  the  same,  only 
with  a  circle  instead  of  a  quatrefoil.  The  external  work  is  good  and 
rich,  especially  at  the  north-east  angle,  by  the  Puerta  ie  la  PeUegria.  The 
two  pier  arches  are  simple  enough ;  the  triforium,  in  some  instances  of 
four,  in  some  of  six  lights,  very  late,  yet  not  ungraceful ;  in  particular 
the  way  in  which  a  crocheted  pinnacle  runs  up  and  intermingles  with 
each  of  the  shafts  is  happy.  The  reja  is  of  good  modem  iron- work ; 
the  ambones  are  also  ckssical.  The  back  of  the  Trasaltar  is  a  noble 
piece  of  Flamboyant  sculpture  :  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre  (there  are 
Four  Nails,  as  almost  always  here),— the  Passion  to  the  south,  or  rather 
south- east, — the  Entombment  on  the  opposite  side. 

Beyond  this  is  the  Capiila  del  Condestable,  commenced  in  1487, 
which  the  officials  consider  "  la  mejorjoya  de  la  catedral.^  Its  poly* 
gonal  lantern,  its  three-light  clerestory  windows,  with  thoroughly 
French  tracery,  transomed,  not  as  with  us,  but  into  absolutely  sepa- 
rate windows, — the  pinnacles  into  which  the  pier  arches  rise,  and 
which  carry  a  saint  above  the  aforesaid  transoms, — the  painful  elabora- 
tion of  each  part,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  effect, — make  this 
erection  very  instructive,  but  very  wearisome.  In  the  centre  are  the 
low  tombs  of  D.  Pedro  de  Velasco,  and  Dona  Mencia,  his  wife. 

The  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  is  very  rich,  and  the  copes,  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  valuable  studies.  One  more  especially  is  to 
be  noticed,  as  showing  what  great  effect  may  be  given  by  very  simple 
means, — ^that  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Cacillalega  (I  am  not  sure  that  I  spell 
the  name  right),  brought  back  from  the  Council  of  Basle. 

Not  to  be  utterly  tedious,  1  will  mention  but  one  thing  more,  thePNcrla 
del  Claustro,  It  is  of  the  best  date,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent examples  in  Europe.  The  doorway  is  of  three  orders.  The  lower 
part  is  sem^e  of  CastiUe  and  Leon ;  then,  under  straight- sided  pro* 
jecting  trefoiled  canopies,  are,  on  the  right,  David  and  Isaiah,— on  the 
left,  the  Annunciation  (Our  Lady  and  the  Archangel  are  both  standing). 
In  the  arch  are  two  series  of  seated  saints,  under  canopies  (following 
the  curve  of  the  arch) :  between  them  a  rich  order  of  moat  delicate 
foliage.  The  tympanum  represents  the  Baptism.  The  door  itself* 
which  is  double,  was  made  about  1490;  the  canopies  are  superb;  on 
the  left  hand,  as  you  face  it,  is  the  Entrance  of  our  Lobd  into  Jerusalem  ; 
on  the  right.  His  Descent  into  Hell.  Hell- mouth  is  horribly  grotesque ; 
one  of  the  released  soub  has  just  escaped  by  the  eye  of  the  monster. 
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I  mast  now,  however  unwillingly,  take  you  away  from  the  cathedral, 
for  we  have  yet  much  to  do  in  Burgoa. 

Of  the  other  churches  I  saw  seven.  None  are  first*rate,  but 
several  have  good  points.  S.  Nicplas  has  chancel,  nave,  and  some 
kind  of  tower ;  the  latter  can  neither  be  entered  from  within,  nor  seen 
from  without.  The  east  end  is  flat,  and  slopes  from  north  to  south. 
Hie  retablo,  of  wood,  fills  op  the  whole  end  ;  it  is  a  magnificent  work 
of  art ;  every  inch  is  alive  with  sculpture,  the  subject  being  the  legend 
of  the  patron  saint.  The  date  is  1503.  There  is  a  recessed  tomb  on 
each  side  of  the  altar, — that  to  the  north  of  ]  503,  that  to  the  south  of 
1520.  The  effigies,  man  and  wife  in  each  case,  are  of  the  kind  which 
prevails  here  universally,  in  low  relief :  they  slope  down  from  the  wall, 
so  that  the  interior  figure  not  only  lies  higher,  but  both  look  as  if  they 
must  roll  over.  The  chancel  here  is  of  one  bay,  the  nave  of  three ; 
they  are  separated  by  an  arch-buttress  and  by  a  rood  beam.  The  third 
bay  of  the  nave  is  occupied  by  a  good  Flamboyant  gallery,  which  is 
the  universal  arrangement  of  parochial  churches  here.  The  shafts 
which  support  it  are  rich  and  voluted  ;  the  balusters  are  well  worked, 
and  there  is  a  pretty  staircase  which  leads  up  to  it.  It  is  odd  to  see 
the  English  churchwardens'  idea  of  a  choir, — a  western  gallery, — here 
carried  out,  and  that  at  so  early  a  date.  The  aisles  have  nothing 
ronarkable,  except  that  in  the  north  are  three  good  recessed  Flam- 
boyant toDQbs,  under  one  arch ;  the  effigies  are  in  low  relief,  as  before. 
The  font  is  of  the  same  character  as  all  in  this  part  of  CastiUe, — a  very 
large  basin  set  on  a  smaller  inverted  one.  It  is  partly  recessed,  and 
this  also  we  found  to  be  the  general  custom  here.  I  think  that  our 
architects  mi^t  sometimes  introduce  the  arrangement  into  our  own 
cbarches ;  the  recessing  arch  gives  a  good  deal  of  scope  for  ornament, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  quasi-baptistery  efiect  about  the  whole  which 
always  struck  me  as  good. 

8.  Affueda,  one  of  the  three  churches  in  Spain,  by  which  people 
are  adjured,  has  chancel,  nave,  without  constructional  division,  north 
chapel  to  the  former,  and  classical  western  tower.  The  cast  end  is 
flat :  there  is  a  tolerable  retablo  ;  and  in  the  south  of  the  chancel  is  a 
recessed  high  tomb,  with  an  effigy  in  civil  dress,  but  with  sword  :  the 
date  is  1521,  and  the  formula  ending  cujas  animas  per  done  Dios. 
The  whole  building  has  four  bays,  the  work  is  Flamboyant  and  un- 
interesting :  but  in  the  westernmost  we  have  a  singular  example  of  a 
later  style  falling  back  on  Romanesque,  or — which  1  was  rather  inclined 
to  believe— original  Romanesque  is  worked  up  into  the  new  details. 
The  adjuration  is  the  lock,  called  from  the  Cid,  because  he  swore 
Affonso  VI.  upon  it. 

San  Etteban  has  chancel  and  nave,  without  constructional  division, 
two  aisles,  western  tower,  cloisters  to  the  south,  and  sacristy  inter- 
vening between  them  and  the  church.  The  ground-work  is  late 
First-Pointed ;  by  which  I  mean  (as  I  always  do  in  this  letter)  that 
its  character^  not  its  date,  is  of  that  epoch.  For  until  we  know  much 
more  of  Spanish  Ecclesiology  than  we  do,  or  than  Spanish  Antiquaries 
appear  to  do,  we  must  be  content  to  speak  very  doubtfully  of  actual, 
and  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  comparative,  date.    There  are 
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five  pier  arches  (chancel  and  nave  included  :)  those  at  the  east  end 
smaller  than  the  rest,  and  turned  re9pecttvely  nortli  and  south :  the 
second  has  circular  piers  with  polygonal  cap,  and  octagonal  base ;  the 
rest  are  clustered  of  eight  octogonal  shafts.  The  western  bay  is  taken 
up  with  the  Flamboyant  gallery,  which  here  only  occupies  the  nave: 
the  eastern  arch  has  a  fringing  foliation ;  the  staircase  at  the  south- 
west is  very  good.  The  ))ulpit,  of  Flamboyant  date,  small  and  octagonal, 
is  excellent.  The  gem  of  the  church,  however,  is  the  quasi*baptistery, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  Recessed  in  the  wall,  it  has  a  straight- 
sided  canopy,  richly  crocketed  and  finialled  in  light  pierced  work,  tre- 
foiled  and  refoliated.  The  back  is  panelled  in  low  relief  with  Our  Lady, 
and  kneeling  Saints.  The  cloisters  on  the  south  side  form  a  small 
square :  there  are  two  arches  on  each  side,  of  early  Middle-Pointed. 
These  carry  an  upper  cloister,  as  generally  here.  There  is  a  cru- 
cifixion in  the  middle  of  the  west  side.  The  condition  of  the  place  is 
most  filthy  and  disgraceful.  The  tower  has  nothing  remarkable.  The 
west  window  is  a  marigold  of  twenty-one  lights,  disposed  round  a  ten- 
foiled  circle :  there  are  some  remains  of  stained  glass.  The  west  door 
is  magnificent,  of  seven  orders,  with  a  richly  sculptured  tympanum  : 
and  had  you  seen  the  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain  which  swept  down 
from  the  Telegraph  Hill  on  the  exposed  western  platform  of  SanEsteban-, 
as  I  stood  there,  you  would  not  wonder  that  I  can  give  no  more  de- 
tailed account  of  its  beauties. 

San  Gil  has  chancel  with  north  and  south  chapels, — transepts, — 
nave  with  aisles,  and  a  north  west-chapel,  but  no  tower.  The  apse  is 
trigonal.  The  crossing  arches  have  circular  piers,  with  four  circular 
deeply  engaged  shafts ; — the  latter  have  square  caps.  The  north 
chapel  is  large  and  fine,  and  of  Flamboyant  date  :  it  opens  by  a  grill 
to  the  chancel : — the  east  window  is  circular,  and  has  a  fine  Flamboy- 
ant retablo  beneath  it.  The  south  chapel  is  of  much  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  also  has  a  retablo ; — in  the  centre,  in  low  relief,  are  the  effigies 
of  the  founders,  man  and  wife.  The  north  transept  has  a  twelve- 
foiled  rose  for  its  north  clerestory  window :  under  this,  a  modem  addi* 
tional  transept  is  thrown  out.  In  the  nave  are  three  pier  arches :  the 
piers  the  same  as,  only  lower  than,  those  of  the  crossing;  the  bases  on 
the  north  side  are  extraordinarily  stilted.  The  clerestory  has  on  the 
north  a  Flamboyant  lancet  in  each  bay,  with  good  efifect.  The  pulpit, 
small  and  octagonal,  has  its  sides  of  fine  iron  grill  work.  .  The  north- 
west chapel,  of  late  Flamboyant  date,  is  square,  ending  in  an  octagonal 
dome.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  western  Flamboyant  choir  gallery. 

San  Pedro,  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  Cemetery  Chapel,  are  not  worth  a 
visit. 

We  were  at  Burgos  in  the  Octave  of  the  Ascension,  but  whatever 
devotion  there  was,  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  the  Month  of  Mary. 
The  arrangements  are  not  so  bad  as  in  the  French  churches,  the  Altar 
of  Flowers  being  usually  at  the  side  of  the  nave,  and  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir.  The  utter  overthrow  given  to  all  early  and  medisDval 
principles  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year  must,  of  course,  be  the  same  every- 
where ;  and  in  the  present,  when  not  only  Ascension  Day,  but  Whit- 
Sunday,  Trinity,  and  Corpus  Christi,  all  fall  in  the  month,  the  effect  is 
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more  striking.  A  daily  sermon  was  preached  in  San  Lorenzo,  where 
1  bought  a  paper  contaioing  the  names  of  the  preachers  and  the  sub- 
jeets.     Hie  first  week  may  interest  your  readers : — 

May  1 .  Z>.  TUmrcio  Rodriguez,  Canon  Penitenciary  of  the.  Holy  MetrO' 
political  Church, — "  Introduction  to  the  Devout  Exercises  of 
the  Month  of  Mary/* 

2.  D.  Fernando  Linage,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Archbishop, 

— "  Importance  of  ensuring  Salvation." 

3.  D.  Telesforo  Basarte,  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  Hospital,—"  Dig. 

nity  and  Excellence  of  the  Soul." 

4.  D.  Cigsareo  Rodrigo,  Catedrdtico  in  the  Seminary. — "  Patience 

in  Troubles  and  Adversities." 

5.  D,  Isidoro  Arnal  y  Urso,  Rector  of  GamonaL^ — "  Importance 

of  not  procrastinating  Conversion.*' 

6.  D.  Gabino  Zuneda,  Subdireetor  of  the  Seminary  .—•' The  fearful 

Consequences  of  Sin." 

7.  />.  Pedro  Orcajo,  Sacristan  of  the  Holy  Metropolitical  Church. 

— "  Protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

Subjects  for  the  most  part,  such  as  we  should  select  for  a  similar 
congregation  in  England :  it  is  odd  to  see,  however,  no  notice  at  all 
taken  of  the  great  festivals.  On  Pentecost  the  subject  is  The  Glory  of 
Heaven ;  on  Trinity.  Preparation  to  the  Holy  Communion ;  on  Corpus 
Christi,  Imitation  of  the  Purity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. — That  of 
one  sermon  certainly  requires  an  extreme  licence  of  charity :  "  The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  our  Co-Redemptress"^  La  Virgen  Santisima  es 
CO'Redemptora  nuestra. 

Perhaps  I  shall  not  be  wandering  too  far  from  my  subject  if  I  say 
something  on  the  fashionable  devotion  of  the  day — the  Corte  d^ 
Maria.  It  had  its  rise  in  1 830,  when  the  Month  of  Mary  was  but 
recently  introduced  into  Spain.  The  "  Royal  Arch -confraternity  of 
the  continual  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin"  is  thus  composed. 
— It  is  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  choirs,  each  choir  con- 
sisting of  thirty-one  persons.  The  director  of  the  choir  then  chooses 
the  31  most  celebrated  images  of  S.  Mary  within  an  easy  reach,  enters 
them  in  a  Ust,  and  marks  them  .1,2,  &c. — At  the  end  of  every 
month,  the  31  associates  cast  lots  for  the  day  in  the  next  month  on 
which  their  duties  shall  devolve  upon  them.  He,  for  example,  that 
gets  number  14,  will,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month,  have  to  visit  the 
image  which  stands  14th  in  the  list,  (our  Lady  of  Grace,  our  Lady  of 
Victory,  our  Lady  of  the  Knives,  our  Lady  of  the  Conception,  our 
Lady  of  Snow,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.)  In  order  that  he  may 
not  forget,  the  following  ticket  is  Issued  by  the  director  to  each 
member  of  the  choir.  I  give  an  exact  copy  of  one  which  I  bought  in  a 
church  at  Zamora. 

>  A  place  half  a  league  from  Burgos,  on  the  road  to  V ittoria,  the  Epiacopsl  See  in 
1074  and  1075. 
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Real  Archicofradia  del  culto  continue  4  la  Santlaima  Virgeo  > 

6 

CORTE  DE  MARIA. 


9?, 


OlO 


gV.' 


D. 

el  dia  de  de  185    ,  ▼isitarft  y  hari  la 

Corte  k  la  Sma.  Virgen  en  nombre  de  todos  los  aaociadoa 
en  su  sagrada  imagen 

rezondo  la  Letania  y  la 
SALVic,pidiendo1aoon  macho  fervor  se  digne  Yisitarlosen 
la  kora  de  la  muerte  en  premio  de  esta  piadosa  devocion. 


YD  AMD  A  LOS  QUE  MB  AMAN. 


NBase$!2^^?5*C?*^?^5^* 


The  prayers  are  as  follows  :  Deus  in  adjutorium.  Gloria  Patri.  Ave 
maris  Stella.  A  Prayer  for  the  Corte,  Three  Salutations :  of  which  this  is 
the  first : — 

"Mary.  Daughter  of  God  the  Fatbbb;  Mary,  Mother  of  God  the 
Son  ;  Mary,  Bride  of  God  the  Holt  Ghost  ;  hy  thy  most  pure  concep- 
tion intercede  for  all  those  inscribed  in  thy  Corte,  in  whose  name  I 
salute  thee,  saying  with  the  angel, — Ave  Maria,  &c. 

'*  y.  Holy,  holy,  holy  Mary,  Conqueror  of  hell  and  sin,  heaven  and 
earth  are  full  of  thy  glories. 

J*  ft.  Glory  to  Mary,  Daughter  of  God  the  Father  ;  glory  to  Mary, 
Mother  of  Goo  the  Son;  glory  to  Mary,  firide  of  God  the  Holt 
Ghost." 

The  first  part  of  the  other  Salutations  varies,  the  V.  and  R.  are  the 
same  in  all.  Then  follows  the  usual  Litany,  the  S^  pntsidium^  and 
the  Salve  Regina, 

The  indulgences  are  enormous.  Plenary,  for  the  act  of  inscription 
in  the  Corte, — for  the  hour  of  death,  on  the  day  of  the  principal  func- 
tion which  the  Corte  celebratei*,  at  each  mass  for  a  departed  associate  ; 
once  a  year  to  the  associates  who  shall  visit  a  church  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  All  Saints,  and  Mother  of  Fair  Love,  The  last 
plenary  indulgences  given  by  Pius  IX.  are  of  January  15,  1847, — for 
the  monthly  visit  paid  in  turn  by  the  associates — ^and  for  the  seven 
principal  festivities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Pope  also  gives  a  good 
number  of  lesser  indulgences, — one  being  of  seventy  days  for  every 
good  work  done  by  an  associate.  The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Spain  are  not  behind  with  their  520, 180,  80,  or  40  days.  The  Bishop 
of  Pamplona  gives  40  days  for  the  recitation  of  a  hymn  of  four  verses. — 
the  merits  of  which  may  be  judged  of  by  the  last. 
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A  Dioi,  Reina  del  cielo» 
Dolce  prendft  de  amor, 
A  Dioa*  madre  amoroaa, 
A  Dios,  a  Diosy  a  Diott 

On  tbe  1st  of  August,  1851,  there  were  6,271  choirs  (194,401  mem- 
bers) in  Spain  alone,  and  since  then  the  number  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. 

Before  I  leave  Burgos,  I  may  just  observe  that  its  chapter  consists  of 
fourteen  dignitaries,  twenty-six  Canons,  twenty-five  Minor  Canons, 
and  forty-five  Chaplains.  The  dignitaries,  in  order  of  precedence, 
are  these :  Dean,  Archdeacon  of  Burgos,  Archdeacon  of  Briviesca, 
Archdeacon  of  Valpuesta,  Abad  of  Covarrubias,  Capiscol  (pre- 
centor,) Archdeacon  of  Lara,  Archdeacon  of  Palenzuela,  Treasurer, 
Abad  of  Castrojerez,  Master  of  the  School,  Abad  of  Cervatos  (Canon 
Magistral),  Abad  of  S.  Millan  (Canon  Doctoral),  Ahad  of  Gramonal 
(Canon  Lectoral). 

We  were  now  to  make  for  Valladolid.  But  I  was  desirous  of  see- 
ing, on  the  way,  Palencia,  which,  as  having  had  a  printed  misSal  of 
some  importance,  must,  I  was  convinced,  be  worth  a  visit.  Two  of 
my  companions  were  frightened  with  the  accounts  they  received  of  the 
place,  and  preferred  going  at  once  to  Valladolid ;  another  member  of 
our  committee  and  myself  determined  to  take  our  chance. 

We  all  left  Burgos  together  by  a  poor  cross-country  diligence,  at 
7  A.M.  The  road  is  not  a  royal  route,  and  accordingly  everything 
deteriorates.  The  country  now  becomes  a  vast  plain  of  grass,  with  low 
hills  shutting  in  the  horizon  ;  droves  of  mules  are  continually  passing 
or  overtaken ;  the  road  is  a  succession  of  quagmires ;  but  still  we  were 
descending  from  the  high  plateau  of  CastUle,  and  vegetation,  in  conse- 
quence, was  forwarder  every  league  that  we  went.  At  Cblada,  while 
we  changed  horses,  I  ran  into  the  church.  It  is  an  interesting  build- 
ing, with  well-defined  sanctuary,  chancel,  and  nave.  The  circular 
apse  which  composes  the  former  is  Romanesque  ;  the  latter  are  First- 
Pointed.  This,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  stage  of  Charles  V.  from 
Burgos,  on  his  way  to  his  "  cloister  life."  At  Tobquemada  we  dined, 
having  crossed  the  Arlanza,  which  gives,  with  its  bright  red  waters, 
a  most  indescribable  character  to  the  landscape,  and  entered  Leon. 
There  are  two  churches  in  this  town,  but  they  are  both  modern.  At 
Magaz  we  bade  adieu  to  our  companions,  Palencia  lying  about  six 
miles  to  the  north.  The  church  here  has  a  very  curious  Romanesque 
apse  ;  the  rest  is  modern.  The  exterior  of  the  apse  has  a  corbel- table, 
which  reminded  me  of  the  earlier  part  of  that  at  Romsey  ;  three  small 
circular- headed  lights,  and  between  the  exterior  and  central  windows  a 
semicircular  shaft  buttress,  with  harp  capital.  From  this  village,  we 
were  told,  *'  a  little  coach*'  ran  to  Palencia.  It  now  came>  in  the 
shape  of  a  covered  cart,  the  tilt  being  of  reeds,  with  two  animals,  tandem- 
wise,  except  that  the  leader,  a  mule,  had  no  reins,  but  went  as  seemed 
him  good.  As  the  cart  had  no  springs,  and  the  seat  dangled  by  ropes 
from  its  sides,  and  our  driver  preferred  a  full  gallop  to  any  other  pace, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  motion.  The  country  is  somewhat  better 
cultivated,  and  here  and  there  pinegroves  break  in  on  the  monotony  of 
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grassy  hills.  Soon  we  saw  the  Cathedral  rising  at  a  league's  distance, 
with  sundry  other  interesting-looking  towers  and  spires.  Palencia  is 
a  very  quaint,  picturesque  place.  Old  tumble -down  colonnades,  nar- 
row streets,  houses  project'ng  over  the  road  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  great  cloth 
manufaotory,  scarlet,  or  green,  or  brown  bales  hang  out  against  many 
of  the  houses ;  and  these,  as  the  rays  of  a  May  afternoon  sun  streamed 
on  them  here  and  there  through  the  long  vistas  of  cross-streets, 
seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  town.  We  put  up  at  the  Fonda  de 
las  Frutas,  the  least  bad  posada  ;  and,  having  ordered  cena  a  las  ocho, 
sallied  out. 

Here  I  learnt  a  lesson  which  any  Ecclesiologist  who  may  travel  in 
Spain  will  do  well  to  remember  :  therefore  attend.  I  had  thought  that 
in  May,  between  five  in  the  afternoon  and  seven  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing, we  should  be  able  to  take  sufficient  notes  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
had  reckoned  upon  rather  more  than  four  hours'  light.  I  was  miserably 
disappointed.  On  entering  the  Cathedral,  I  found  it  so  dark  that  I 
could  hardly  make  out  even  its  general  features ;  what  little  I  was  able 
to  do,  was  done  on  the  next  morning.  You  may  judge  how  very 
gloomy  it  must  have  been  by  the  fact  that,  after  walking  in  the  building 
till  we  could  see  nothing,  I  had  ample  light,  though  the  evening  clouded 
over,  to  *'  take"  two  churches,  which  in  England  I  should  have  charac- 
terised as  extremely  dark,  and  to  see  a  third. 

San  Francisco  has  chancel,  nave,  aisles  to  both,  large  western  loggia, 
north  chapel,  and  south  clerestory  to  the  chancel.  The  whole  is  of 
Transitional  or  First- Pointed  work ;  though  of  course  much  later  in 
date  than  it  would  be  in  England.  The  church  is  triapsidal.  Tlie 
central  apse  is  so  entirely  blocked  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  it. 
The  chancel  has  two  bays :  the  arches  of  Transitional  work ; — the 
clerestory,  a  broad  lancet  in  each  bay.  The  chancel  arch  is  double : 
of  well  marked  First-Pointed  character,  with  an  interval  between  the 
two  arches.  To  the  north  chapel  there  is  a  very  pretty  First-Pointed 
arch  of  two  orders.  The  north  chancel  aisle,  though  small,  is  very  fine 
Transitional ;  the  apse  is  trigonal,  with  but  two  lancets,  however ;  the 
third  being  lost  in  the  arch  to  the  chancel.  On  the  north,  the  aisle 
opens  by  an  oblique  Transitional  arch  into  the  north  chapel:  on  the 
west,  it  has  an  excessively  fine  First- Pointed  arch  of  two  orders,  shafts 
circular,  interior  corbelled  off,  capitals  square  and  flowered ;  the  arch 
itself  chevroned.  The  south  chancel  aisle  is  much  the  same  as  the 
other,  except  that  the  interior  order  of  its  western  arch  is  not  corbelled 
off.  The  nave  has  seven  bays.  Of  those  on  the  north ; — the  first, 
circular,  but  with  First- Pointed  mouldings,  opens  into  a  Flamboyant 
chapel  of  S.  Christopher.  The  second  is  pointed,  but  with  mouldinga 
of  the  same  date.  The  three  next  are  classicalised.  The  sixth  is 
taken  up  by  the« choir  gallery:  two  immense  obtuse  arches  stretch 
across  the  nave  from  fine  early  Flamboyant  piers ;  circular,  with  octa- 
gonal capital  and  base.  The  seventh  bay  opens  into  a  Transitional 
chapel ;  the  shafts  have  curious  square  flowered  capitals.  On  the  south 
side,  all  the  bays  are  modernised.  On  the  outside,  the  western  Ic^gta 
is  now  well  nigh  spoilt :  but  it  seems  to  have  had  five  lancets  in  its 
western  face,  with  two  doors,  north  and  south  of  the  three  central 
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windows.  Above  this  rise  the  three  gnblea  of  the  church,  more  acutely 
pointed  than  common ;  and  that  to  the  south  carrying  a  campanile.  In 
taking  this  loggia,  I  was  more  inconvenienced  than  I  ever  was  at  any 
other  time,  by  the  crowd  of  people  pressing  on  me  to  see  what  I  was 
doing.  Though  they  scarcely  gave  me  elbow  room,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  incivility ;  nor  there,  nor  elsewhere,  did  we  experience  the 
difficulties  which  Spain  is  generally  thought  to  present  for  an  imperti* 
nenU  curioso.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  boarded ; — there  are  grills 
for  a  small  nunnery,  in  a  gallery  to  the  e^uth-west  of  the  chancel. 
The  men  here  seem  to  be  arranged  as  at  TolQaa,  choirwise  on  benches 
in  the  nave.  There  was  something  very,  striking,  as  twilight  came  on, 
in  the  motionless  black  dresses  of  th^  -Jkneeling  women  who  were 
scattered  over  tlie  nave  ; — and  the  stillness  which  pervaded  a  church 
tolerably  full,  was  deep  enough  to  make  the  creasing  of  my  church- 
scheme,  as  I  went  on  writing,  an  unpleasant  sound.  * 

Santa  Clara,  connected  with  a  Clarissine  convent  of  fourteen  nuns, 
consbts  of  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles  to  each,  and  two  transepts.     The 
general  character  of  the  church  would  here  be  called  First-Pointed, 
and  in  some  places  Transitional ;  but  there  are  details,  evidently  con- 
temporary, far  on  in  Middle- Pointed.     In  the  chancel,  besides  the  apse, 
which  is  blocked  by  a  huge  retablo,  there  is  one  small  and  one  large  arch, 
First-Pointed.     The  crossing  arches  are  very  fine  and  lofty,  of  five 
orders,  with  circular   shafts,  and   octagonal  very  curiously  flowered 
caps.     The  north  chancel  aisle  is  blocked  off ;  the  south  chancel  aisle 
has  a  pentagonal  apse,  of  very  fine  Early  Middle- Pointed  details.    The 
clerestory  window  on  the  south  of  the  apse  was  originally  a  broad 
lancet ;  now  a  pretty  two-light  window  has  been  inserted.     There  is 
a  good  Middle- Pointed  door,  crocketed,  finialled,  and  pinnacled,  on  the 
south  side.     The  apse  has  now  no  altar,  and  is  boarded,  which  gives 
it  a  strangely  "  Anglican"  look.     The  north  transept  has,  for  its  north 
clerestory  window,  a  good  Flamboyant  marigold,  sixteen  leaves  round 
a  central  eightfoiU     The  south  transept  had  the  same;    it  is  now 
modernised.    Under  it  are  two  massy  arches,  with  Early  Middle-Pointed 
mouldings,  the  central  pier  circular,  with  well-flowered  octagonal  cap  ; 
they  lead  into  a  chapel  of  the  same  date,  without  windows,  but  with 
godd  vaulting.     The  nave  has  but  one  bay  now,  the  rest  being  grated 
off  for  the  nuns,  who  were  saying  matins  as  I  was  taking  the  church. 
The  arch   is  circular,  of  two  orders,  and  First- Pointed.     I'he  south 
aisle  has  no  windows ;  the  north  aisle  is  continued  one  bay  further 
west,  but  is  a  brick  addition  ;    the  corbel- table  curiously  resembles 
First -Pointed  at  a  first  glance.     Between  the  parochial  and  conventual 
nave  is  a  campanile,'  carrying  two  bells. 

The  Igiesia  Parroquial  is  a  modern  Grecian  building.  It  was 
tolerably  attended  for  Litany  when  we  saw  it, — about  8  p.m.  on  the 
Octave  of  the  Ascension. 

And  now,  if  there  were  time,  I  might  make  you  smile  by  details  of 
the  rancid  oil,  stinking  sheep's  cheese,  and  leg  of  mutton  resembling  in 
size^  colour,  and  consistency  an  untwisted  three-inch  cable,  which 
formed  our  supper ;  and  the  reeking  straw  mattresses  which  composed 
our  beds.     We  pitied  ourselves  a  good  deal ; — we  might  have  reserved 
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the  pity,  had  we  known  what  we  should  meet  in  Portugal.  But  I  must 
pass  on. 

A  little  after  four  the  next  morning,  while  it  was  yet  dusk,  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  Cathedral.  Those  old  colonnades  looked  so  ghostly 
and  solemn  in  the  twilight ;  here  and  there  a  cloaked  figure  was 
slinking  home  down  a  bye-street. — the  only  sign  of  life  in  the  city.  I 
passed  along  the  grass-grown  pavement,  by  the  side  of  the  long,  dull 
walls  of  desecrated  convents,  and  entered  the  Cathedral,  as  last  uight, 
by  the  south  transept.  Except  for  the  light  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  that  of  S.  Antoninus,  and  the  tapers  of  one  altar  where  mass  had 
begun,  it  was  almost  pitch  dark ;  and  it  was  an  Ecclesiological  plea- 
sure I  never  had  before  to  see  triforium  and  pier  gradually  looming  out 
of  the  obscurity, — the  floor  peopling  itself  with  the  black  silent  figures 
of  women,  who  had  come  in  so  stealthily,  or  knelt  there  so  quietly, 
as^day  was  breaking, — while  I  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  along  the  enormous  north  aisle,  till  it  should 
be  light  enough  to  make  notes.  There  was,  as  I  said  before,  scarcely 
time  to  make  any. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  about  460  feet  long,  is 
very  remarkable.  An  apse,  with  projecting  Lady  Chapel ;  a  first 
sanctuary,  apsidal,  and  under  its  own  vaulting,  with  a  refa,  of  one  bay  ; 
a  first  entrecoros,  of  one  bay ;  a  second  sanctuary,  with  flat  east  end,  of 
two  bays,  (the  iron  grill- work  round  this  is  superb)  ;  a  second  entre^ 
coros,  of  one  bay ;  a  ritual  choir,  in  the  nave,  of  two  bays ;  a  ritual 
nave,  of  three  bays.  The  stall-work  in  the  choir  is  magnificent 
Middle-Pointed ;  the  canopies  very  fine  ;  the  front  of  the  stalls  in  ex- 
quisite patterns,  principally  geometrical ;  the  Bishop's  throne,  in  the 
middle  of  the  west  end,  has  a  light  canopy  ;  the  refa  at  the  east  end  of 
the  choir,  and  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  second  sanctuary,  are  superb  ; 
the  exterior  of  the  choir  very  rich  with  triptychs  and  effigies,  and  the 
books  are  gorgeous.  At  the  west  end  of  the  choir  is  the  parochial 
altar ;  it  stands  high,  and  is  ascended  by  two  flights  of  steps,  on  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  sides  respectively ;  between  the  two,  another  flight 
descends  to  the  shrine  of  S.  Antoninus,  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  dio- 
cese. The  tower,  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  is  poor ;  the  clois- 
ters at  the  south-west  end  are  large  and  Flamboyant,  but  much  muti- 
lated. As  I  cannot  describe  this  church  properly,  and  only  from  notes 
made  after  I  had  left  it,  I  had  rather  content  myself  with  recommending 
it  most  earnestly  to  any  Ecclesiologiet  who  may  happen  to  be  in  that 
part  of  Spain. 

The  old  books  are  to  a  certain  extent  used  at  Palencia.  Two  of  the 
principal  festivals  are  that  of  S.  Antoninus,  King  and  Martyr,  (Sep.  %) 
who  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  See,  and  the  TViwnphits  Sancta  Cruets, 
on  October  30;  on  the  latter  the  victory  of  AflPonso  XI.  of  Castille, 
and  Affonso  IV.  of  Portugal  over  the  Moors  at  the  Salada  is  comme- 
morated ;  the  battle  which,  with  those  of  Caropo  d'Ourique  and  Navas 
de  Tolosa  was  a  grand  epoch  in  the  downfall  of  the  Crescent.  Tl)e 
most  remarkable  deviation  from  the  usual  Mass  is  the  substitution  for 
lie  Missa  est  on  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany.  The  melody  strikes  mc 
as  particularly  sweet. 
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Ver-bum  Pa-tris  ho  •  di  -  e         Pro-ces-sit  ex  Vir  -  gi  -  ne :      Vir  -  tu-tcs  an  - 


-  g«  -  li  -  c«.    Cum  ca-no-m  ju  -  M  -  lo,  Di- cunt  lau-iles    Do  -  mi  -  no. 

R.  (The  melody  b  the  same  throughout.)  Pacem  bonis  omnibus 
Nttntiavit  Angelus :  Refulstt  pastoribus  Veri  solis  claritas  :  Dicunt 
Deo  gratias. 

On  the  Epiphany : — V.  Stella  fulgens  hodie  Conduxit  ad  pnesepe 
Magoa  ab  oriente ;  Qui,  invento  Puero,  Dicunt  laudes  Domino.  R. 
AdoiaDtes  Puerum  Dant  myrrham,  thus,  et  aurum ;  £t  laudantes  Do- 
minnm,  Et  revertentes  ad  Sabba.  Dicunt  Deo  gratias. 

The  very  common  Sequence  for  Pentecost, — Sancti  Spiritus  adsit 
nobis  gratia,  is  here  intoned  by  the  Priest ;  and  then  follows  this  re- 
markable rubric,  Mojf  cobanbam  albam,  quam  manibus  tenet,  in  sublime 
mittii :  ut  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia,  qua  per  colund^am  prafiguratur  coelitus 
ndtti^  distinguatur.  Et  statim  pulsantur  campanelliB,  et  organa,  et  omnia 
nutsica  inatrumenta,  Et  Chorus  respondet,  et  prosequitur :  Qui  corda 
nostra,  &c. 

The  Chapter  consists  of  thirteen  Dignitaries^  forty-five  Canons, 
twenty- one  Minor  Canons,  and  twenty  chaplains.  The  Dignitaries  of 
the  "  Bishop's  Choir,**  are  the  Archdeacon  of  Palencia,  the  Archdeacon 
of  Campos,  the  Archdeacon  of  Alcor.  the  Treasurer,  the  Master  of  the 
School*  the  Abad  of  Alabanza.  Those  of  the  "  Dean's  Choir,"  the 
Archdeacons  of  Carrion  and  Cerrato,  the  Precentor,  the  Abads  of 
Hermedes  and  S.  Salvador,  and  the  Prior. 

At  seven  next  morning  we  were  obliged  to  be  on  the  tow  boat  which 
descends  the  canal  to  Valladolid.  The  country  is  excessively  dull  and 
flat ;  hut  there  are  one  or  two  church  towers  on  the  horizon,  which 
look  as  if  they  would  well  repay  a  visit.  The  passage  takes  ahout 
five  hours. 

VUla  por  vUla 
Valladolid  en  Costilla, 

says  the  proverb ;  and  when  the  boat  comes  to  in  the  basin  of  the 
canal,  it  seems  as  if  it  would  alno  be  a  most  interesting  Ecclesiological 
city,  as  every  one  knows  that  it  was  once  the  great  school  of  Castillan 
Art.  There  never  was  a  greater  delusion.  The  spires,  domes,  towers, 
and  zimborios,  which  cluster  so  thickly  to  the  left  hand,  are,  some  the 
appendages  of  desecrated  convents,  and  now  shells,  or  churchless 
buildings,  some  erections  of  the  most  outr6  Churrigueresque — all  closed, 
and  the  keys  scarcely  to  be  procured,  after  eight  or  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  here  1  may  say  something  of  the  general  arrangements  in 
Spain  as  respects  these  matters.  Never  was  a  Catholic  country  with 
less  outward  fchow  of  religion.  Wayside  crosses  there  are  none ;  open 
churches  there  are  none ;  the  services,  in  all  that  part  through  which 
we  travelled,  badly  attended,  slovenly,  and  careless.  If  you  inquire  of 
the  sacristan  for  the  keys,  he  will  perhaps  tell  you  that  the  church  will 
be  open  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  ten  to  one  it  is  not.     As 
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seeing  a  charch  for  the  sake  of  seeing  it  is  an  idea  which,  except  as 
regards  show-places,  seems  to  be  above  a  Spaniard's  comprehension, 
a  request  for  admission  will  always  be  met  at  first  by  a  negative,  and 
even  a  silver  key  will  not  infallibly  open  them.  Of  course,  were  I 
writing  a  book  of  travels,  I  might  spin  out  a  good  long  chapter  on 
Valladoltd,  which,  after  all,  would  be  little  better  than  Ford-and- 
water.  As  it  is,  and  I  am  only  speaking  of  Ecclesiology.  my  account 
need  not  be  very  long.  In  the  two  days  that  I  spent  in  Val- 
ladolid,  I  saw  the  outsides  of  about  thirty  churches,  and  with  consider- 
able trouble  managed  to  get  into  seven :  the  Cathedral,  La  Maddalena, 
La  Antigua,  the  Chapel  of  the  Philippine  College,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Swords,  and  a  church  of  which  I  could  not  learn  the  dedication,  near 
our  hotel. 

The  Cathedral  was  the  design  of  Herrera,  the  architect  of  the  £s- 
curial, — an  immense  Grecian  pile,  beautified  by  Churriguera.  The 
central  tower  fell  down  in  1841.  and  reduced  the  building,  so  fisur  as 
use  is  concerned,  to  a  nave. 

La  Antigua  is  the  most  interesting  church  in  the  city.  It  is  properly 
'Nuestra  Senora,  but  as  La  Collegiada  was  building  at  the  same  time, 
and  under  the  same  dedication,  and  this  was  finished  first,  the  original 
appellation  has  stuck  to  it.  The  tower,  and  that  of  La  Maddalena, 
form  the  most  interesting  features  of  Valladolid.  They  are  both 
Romanesque,  and  very  Lombard  in  appearance.  That  of  La  Antigua 
is  tall  and  thin,  and  has  a  pyramidal  broach  spire.  It  is  divided  by  four 
strings  into  five  stages ;  there  are,  however,  only  three  stages  of  win- 
dows, all  circular-headed.  The  upper  tier  of  two  lights,  not  adjacent, 
with  bells  in  them ;  the  second  of  three,  the  third  of  two,  in  both  cases 
adjacent.  La  Maddalena  is  of  ^uch  the  same  character,  only  the 
spire  is  not  elongated, — a  mere  pyramidal  capping.  The  rest  of  this 
church  is  Renaissance.  La  Antigua  has  chancel  with  two  chapels, 
nave  with  two  aisles,  transepts,  and  a  south  loggia.  The  apse  is  hep- 
tagonal.  The  clerestory,  which  does  not  extend  to  its  north  side, 
consists  of  four  lancets,  with  good  First- Pointed  mouldings;  under 
these,  externally,  are  three  windows,  of  two  trefoiled  lights,  quatre- 
f oiled  circle  in  head,  mouldings  of  four  orders,  shafts  circular,  with 
square  flowered  cap.  The  chancel  has  one  bay  ;  shafts  of  the  arches 
circular,  bases  octagonal,  caps  polygonal.  The  north  chapel  has  a 
trigonal  apee,  with  two  First- Pointed  windows  of  four  orders,  one 
being  blocked.  The  western  arch  has  circular  shaft,  octagonal  base, 
square  flowered  cap.  The  south  chapel  originally  resembled  the 
north.  Here  is  a  fine  Flamboyant  retablo.  The  four  crossing  arches 
are  fine ;  all  but  the  eastern  one  have  arch  buttresses.  The  north  clere- 
story of  the  north  transept  was  originally  a  marigold ;  it  is  spoilt,  and 
there  is  a  modern  excrescence  of  a  chapel  below  it.  The  south  tran- 
sept has  a  lean-to  baptistery,  built  on  at  its  southern  end ;  it  is  entered 
by  a  very  light  and  elegant  Flamboyant  arch,  under  a  square  label. 
The  nave  has  two  bays  ;  the  piers  First- Pointed,  circular,  with  square 
cap.  The  western  gallery  is  a  clear  instance  of  Flamboyant  imi- 
tativeness ;  it  is  vaulted  from  circular  shafts ;  but  the  vaulting  itself 
is  of  the  very  latest  character.     In  the  south  aisle,  to  the  west  of  the 
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entnmce-door,  is  a  recess  in  the  wall,  exactly  such  as  we  should  set 
dowQ  in  England  as  a  cbrismatory :  First- Pointed  mouldings,  arched 
from  the  spring  only,  shallow.  This  door  is  a  fine  example  of  the  same 
date,  of  six  orders  in  the  arch-;  it  has  the  jambs  neither  shafted  nor 
moulded. 

Hie  cloister  of  San  Gregorio  is  the  richest  Flamboyant  I  ever  saw, 
always  excepting  the  Capella  de  Jaiigo  in  the  glorious  church  of  Ba« 
talha.  of  which  hereafter  1  shall  have  to  speak.  The  double  cloister 
has  a  wild  richness  that  is  perfectly  astonishing.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  artist,  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  convent, 
that  is,  in  1 470,  killed  himself. 

I  hope  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  the  Spanish  Church,  but  N.  S. 
de  lo8  Cuchillos  struck  roe  as  the  most  revolt! ug  popular  devotion  I 
ever  saw.  See  the  chapel  you  must,  for  it  is  one  of  the  lions  of  the 
place.  The  altar,  a  vile  tinsel  and  Churrigueresque  erection,  is  ascended 
by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  behind.  Up  these  you  go,  to  see  the  image, 
— a  Mater  Dolorosa,  by  Juan  de  Juni,  with  the  Seven  material  Swords 
by  which  the  Seven  Dolours  are  so  frequently  represented  in  late  art ; 
these  are  a  modern  addition.  This  image  is  invoked  against  assassina- 
tion :  can  anything  be  more  repugnant  to  every  right  feeling,  when  one 
considers  the  scene  represented,  and  the  use  to  which  that  representa- 
tion is  now  applied  ?  In  another  chapel  adjoining  this,  behind  the 
altar,  is  a  large  ghastly  wax  image  of  our  Lord  Entombed,  with  long, 
coarse,  natural  hair  glued  on  to  the  head!  The  taste  of  this  last 
arrange ment« — ^not  very  uncommon  here, — ^strikes  me  as  perfectly 
frightful. 

The  Museum  is  a  collection  of  works  of  art  from  the  suppressed  con- 
vents. Among  the  pictures  are  one  or  two  that  deserve  a  better  fate ; 
the  images,  all  second  or  third-rate  art,  disposed  round  the  walls  and  gal- 
leries of  a  desecrated  college,  heterogeneous  coloured  statues,  many  in 
violent  attitudes  that  once  meant  something,  but  are  now  meaningless ; 
a  gigantic  Madonna  from  the  cupola  of  some  ruined  church,  in  juxta- 
position to  a  minute  S.  John  Baptist  from  its  portal,  give  a  most  un- 
pleasant feeling, — a  horror,  as  if  one  had  been  in  some  way  oneself 
guilty  of  the  sacrilege,  mixed  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrousness,  as  if  of 
an  enormous  and  caricatured  toy -shop.  There  are  many  sets  of  stalls 
utterly  nseless ;  none  of  first-rate  work,  but  many  magnificent  cinque- 
cento  specimens, 

In  the  Library  of  this  Museum,  which  contains  14,000  volumes,  I 
had  hoped  to  find  a  large  collection  of  Spanish  Breviaries  and  Missals, 
^-^md  from  the  latter  to  procure  a  goodly  spoil  of  Sequences  for  your 
pages.  I  was  disappointed ;  I  found  no  Missals,  and  only  two  Bre- 
viaries with  which  I  was  not  previously  acquainted.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Palencia,  of  1 545.  Here  there  was  only  one  hymn  which  I 
thought  worth  copying  : — 

In  Frsto  S.  Antonini. 

-Rex  Christe,  duetor  prsevins,  Tnorum  corda  coetitus  Perfunde  coeli  Inmine, 
Placatus  precum  munere.  *  Qui  Antoninum  martyrum  Tunm  fecisti  nobilem 
Vietorera  in  martyrio  Tuo  saero  pnesidio.  *  Dum  dignitatis  gloriam  Despexit 
el  victoriam,  Triumphaos  hostem  sastulit,  Coeleste  regnum  meruit.  *  Peracto 
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mortis  pnelio  Angelorum  mysterio  Locasti  caput  Martyris  Sacria  ductam 
▼ehiculis.  *  Ipiioi  difi^nis  precibus,  Solutii  calpis  omnibus,  SoWentea  laudum 
muuera  Perdac  nos  ad  coeiestia.    Amen. 

The  Triumphus  Sanctte  Crucis  has  the  Pange  lingua  gloriosi  Pralium 
for  its  hymn  ;  but  the  Doxology  is  altered  thus :  "  Gloria  et  honor  Deo 
Usquequa  altissimo  ;  Una  Patri,  Filioque,  Inclyto  Paraclito :  Qui  feras 
gentes  perdomuit  Crucis  Patrocinio.     Amen/* 

In  the  Compostella  Breviary  of  1569  I  found  these  hymns,  which 
have  not  been  reprinted  : — 

In  Communi  Continbntium:  adVesperas. 

Jsaus  ab  ore  omnium  Collaudetur  fidelium.  Qui  fecit  mentem  foemioe  Con- 
stanteuL  in  certamine.  *  Honoravit  miraculis  Earn ;  nam  e  periculia  Multos 
salvavit  Dominus  Hujus  beatfe  precibus.  "^  Hanc  oremua  suppliciter  Ut  nos 
juvet  salabriter ;  Ne  damnemur  cum  impiis  Nos  in  Adventu  Judtcis.  *  Pnesta, 
Pater  ingenite,  Jesu  cum  Sancto  Pneumate,  Ut  ejus  Sanctis  mentis  Co^ 
fruamur  gaudiis.    Amen. 

Ad  Matutinum. 

Novum  sidns  emicuit;  Error  vetus  conticuit:  Novo  splendore  mdlat; 
Plebs  novas  laudes  jubilat.  *  In  cujus  nunc  prieconia  Linguam  solvat  Ecdesia ; 
Novam  prseconis  gloriam  Promat  sperando  veniam.  *  Dies  solemnis  agitur 
Dies  salutis  colitur.  In  quk  spes  quae  proinittitur  Hac  attestante  additur.  * 
O  Sancta  Dei  famula,  Coelo  regnans  per  siecula,  Apud  Deum  nunc  veniam 
Nobis  poscas  et  gratiam.  *  Preesta  Pater,  ut  supra. 

In  Communi  Virgin um. 

Festo  Sanctarum  Yirginum  Christum  laudemus  Dominum,  Qui  Sanctis 
dat  vtrginibus  Gaudere  cum  coelestibus.  "^  Prudentes  vero  Virgines  Suas  oman- 
tes  lampadas  Adveniente  Domino  Occurrunt  ei  cum  gaudio.  *  Laetetur  orbis 
inclyta  Ecclesia  Catholica ;  Et  meritorum  Yirginum  Pium  extoUat  canticnm.* 
Cuncti  leetemur  hodie.  Dantes  vocem-  leetitiae,  Sub  Yirginum  tripudio  Et 
castitatis  gaudio.  *  Deo  Patri  sit  gloria ;  Proli  sit  semper  gratia ;  V irtus  et 
Sancto  Flamini  In  sempitema  ssecula.    Amen. 

Some  of  the  lines  in  this  hymn  are  borrowed,  or  rather  retained,  from* 
the  Mozarabic  Breviary. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  of  Spanish  Ecclesiastical  historians  this 
Library  of  the  Museum  has  an  unrivalled  and  invaluable  collection. 

The  University  is  not  a  building  that  I  need  describe ;  its  library  is 
not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Museum.  You  may  judge  of  the  amount  of 
learning  that  qualifies  for  the  librarianship,  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
librarian  professed  to  speak  no  language  but  his  own,  and  could  not 
understand  the  plainest  Latin  sentence  printed  down  for  him  in  the 
note-book  of  one  of  our  party.  Here  there  is  only  a  monastic  Bre- 
viary of  1544,  (the  title-page  is  gone).  The  only  hymn  among  those 
it  contains  which  was  new  to  me,  is  the  following : — 

In  Fbsto  S.  MxRiiB  Magdalenjs,  ad  Utrasque  Vesperas, 

Consonit  Christum  veneremur  odis  Hnnc  diem  Sanctie  celebrando  festum ; 
Nunc  Magdalenn  Marife  per  orbem  Congratulantes.  *  Quk  caput  quondam 
Domini  perunxit,  Ac  pedes  lavit,  Iscrymis  rigando;  Crine  detersit  capitis* 
supplexque  Corde  gemendo.  *  Unde  confestim  totius  reatus  Contulit  Cbristos 
veniam  roganti ;  Simoni  dignum  paradigma  pandens  Ore  benigno.  *  Hasc 
tnlit  myrrham  creperi  sub  luce  Ad  perungendum  Domini  sepulchnim.  Quern 
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moigeiiteai  meruit  beata  Prima  videre.  *  Quam  proeul  poit  haec,  tribuente 
Chriato,  Credimus  c<sli  penetrasae  col  men;  Cujua  obtentu  miserere  nobis 
Ckmditor  orbis.  *  Gloriam  Patri  pariter  canamus,  Glortam  Proli  Flaminiqae 
pio«  Semper  in  omni  resonemus  omnes  Tempore  saecli.    Amen. 

Certainly  this  cinquecento  competition  falls  very  far  short  of  our  own 
Tkird'Pointed  CoUaudemus  Magdalenae. 

On  Whitsun  eve  I  went  with  the  Sub- Rector  of  the  Scotch  Benedic- 
tine Convent  to  the  Philippine  College.  This  is  a  foundation  of 
Augustinian  Hermits,  spared  in  the  suppression,  as  having  been  the 
grand  school  of  clergy  for  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Rector  is  very 
old  and  infirm  ; — the  master  of  the  novices  was  kind  enough  to  take  us 
over  the  building.  They  have  now  fifty>four  students,  having  ^ent  out 
thirty-five  last  year.  Some  vestments  worked  by  the  natives  are  as 
exquisite  in  'detail  as  atrocious  in  design,  and  we  simultaneously  ex- 
claimed. What  might  not  the  Ecclesiolog^cal  Society  do,  if  it  could 
command  needles'  such  as  these  ?  The  quadrangle,  with  its  lilacs,  wall- 
flowers, and  fountain  is  very  pretty.  Hence  the  Sub-Rector  took  us 
to  the  English  College,  where  we  were  received  by  the  Rector,  Mr. 
Grant.  The  building  has  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  contempo- 
rary portraits  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Martyrs  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
This  college  was  the  nursery  of  Roman  Priests  before  the  foundation  of 
that  of  Douay.  Of  ritual  or  ecclesiology  these  worthy  ecclesiastics  had 
not  the  least  idea ;  the  English  Chapel  has  recently  been  restored  in 
the  taste  of  the  times.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  eagerness 
with  which,  while  I  was  walking  with  Father  Grant  through  the  S. 
Giles'  of  Valladolid,  children  came  running  out  of  the  wretched  houses 
to  kiss  his  hand.  He  told  me  that  the  age  for  Confirmation  in  this 
diocese  is  three  years,  and  that  there  is  no  particular  preparation  for 
First  Communion,  though  some  Jesuits  are  now  endeavouring  to  intro- 
duce it.  I  could  not  but  think  it  a  strange  proof  of  deadness  that  the 
Spanish  Church  should  here  miss  alike  the  usual  Continental,  and  our 
own  time,  for  impressing  the  minds  of  the  young.  Confirmation  at 
three  years  old  seems  to  me  to  have  all  the  disadvantages,  and  to 
miss  all  the  advantages,  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  arrange- 
ment. 

I  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  One  is 
apt  to  forget  what  an  important  part  they  form  of  the  Spanish  Church. 
The  Archbishopric  bf  Manila  contains  1,150,^71  souls  ;  167  Curates : 
die  Bishopric  of  Nueva  Segovia,  605,506  souls,  ISO  Curates ;  that  of 
Nneva  Caceres,  4^8,239  souls,  (besides  the  islands  of  Masbate  and 
Ticao,)  81  Curates;  that  of  Cebu,  1,158,167  souls,  156  Curates: 
total,  3,488,258  souls,  624  Curates  ;  of  whom  317  are  secular,  207  re- 
ligious. Thus  the  need  both  of  the  Augustinian  House  at  Valladolid, 
and  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Azpeitia  is  evident :  as  each  Curate  had 
(in  1846,  the  year  in  which  these  statistics  are  given,)'  an  average  of 
6,676  parishioners. 

Valladolid,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  be  raised  to  an  Archiepiscopal  See. 
The  Chapter  consists  of  seven  Dignitaries,  nineteen  Canons,  eleven 
Minor  Canons,  twenty  Chaplains.  The  Bishop  is  Abbat  ex  officio  of 
Junquera   de  Ambia.     llie   Abbot  of   Medina  del  Campo  exercises 
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Diocesan  jurisdictioii  (except  in  matrimonial  cases,  and  in  sacrilege)  ovei 
twenty- two  viUages  in  the  Diocese  ;  and  there  are  eight  villages  whidi» 
in  even  years  are  under  this  Abbat,  in  odd  years  under  the  Bishop  of 
Avila  ;  a  most  singular  arrangement. 

With  Valladolid  I  must  conclude  my  present  letter ;  in  my  next 
I  hope  to  take  you  to  Zamora,  Miranda,  and  Braga. 

I  remain,  &c., 

O.  A.  E. 


S.  JOHNS  COLLEGE.  HURSTPIERPOINT. 

The  traveller  by  the  Brighton  Railway  may  see,  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, on  the  west  side  of  the  line,  between  the  Hayward's  Heath  and 
Hassock's  Gate  stations,  the  roofs  of  an  immense  pile  of  C<^egiate 
buildings,  rising  above  the  thickly-wooded  level  of  that  part  of  the 
Weald  of  Sussex.  It  is  the  great  Middle  School,  affiliated  to  the 
College  of  S.  Nicolas,  Shoreham,  and  the  first  offshoot  of  this  excel* 
lent  Educational  Society,  for  which  suitable  buildings  have  been  pro- 
tided.  We  propose  now  to  give  some  account  of  this  imiK>rtant 
edifice,  which  was  inaugurated  by  a  solemn  ceremonial  on  June  21st, 
and  the  actual  use  of  which  begins  from  the  return  of  the  pupils  from 
the  summer  holidays.  We  have  once  for  all  to  offer  our  very  best 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Carpenter  on  the  success  which  he  has  obtained 
in  this  building,  and  on  the  great  addition  to  his  fame  as  an  Ecclesias- 
tical architect  which  will  accrue  to  him  as  the  designer  of  the  College 
of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Hurstpierpoint. 

The  pile  stands  facing  south  on  a  noble  artificial  plateau,  opposite  one 
of  the  most  striking  points  of  the  South  Downs.  The  general  plan  is  of 
the  form  of  the  letter  H.  Two  immense  parallel  ranges  of  building, 
about  300  feet  long,  are  connected  in  the  middle  at  right  angles  by  a 
transverse  range,  150  feet  in  length  ;  one  of  the  quadrangles  thus 
formed  being  left  open  to  the  south,  without  a  fourth  side,  while  the 
other  will  be  completed  by  the  hall  and  chapel,  forming  the  north  side 
of  the  inner  court.  The  chapel,  which,  however,  is  not  yet  built,  will 
project  nearly  fifty  feet  eastwards  beyond  the  range  of  the  inner  quad* 
rangle;  and,  opposite  to  it,  at  the  west  side,  the  kitchens  and  servants' 
apartments  form  a  large  group  projecting  beyond  the  hall ;  so  that  the 
the  whole  northern  facade,  when  finished,  will  be  about  350  feet  in 
length.  This  description  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great  scale  of  the 
building. 

Approaching  the  college  from  the  south,  you  pass  through  the  open 
quadrangle  to  the  chief  entrance,  which  is  the  middle  of  the  transverse 
range.  Through  this  you  pass  into  the  inner  court,  surrounded  by  a 
cloister,  the  opposite  side  being  devoted  to  the  dining-hall»  to  the 
.west,  while  to  the  east  will  hereafter  rise  the  high-roof  and  the 
transeptal  ante-chapel,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  of  the  college 
chapel.  Instead,  however,  of  entering  the  inner  court,  let  us  turn 
westwards,  to  our  left  hand,  in  the  cloister.     A  length  of  75  feet. 
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with  a  range  of  glazed  windowa  on  the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left 
a  number  of  apartments  and  the  main  etaircaae  to  the  upper  story,  leads 
at  right  angles  into  the  great  west  side  of  the  coUege.  Hence  the  left- 
hand  cloister  conducts  to  the  general  school-room  and  some  class-rooms. 
— that  on  the  right-hand  to  libraries,  museum,  class-rooms,  and  apart- 
ments for  pupil* teachers ;  and  at  its  end  is  a  handsome  stair-case, 
mounting  to  Uie  hall,  and  an  approach  to  the  crypt  or  undercroft  of  the 
hall,  hereafter  to  be  used  as  workshops,  but  at  present  serving  as  a  tem- 
porary chapel.  Were  the  chapel  itself  built,  we  might  pass  from  this 
point,  by  a  cloister  sirting  the  south  sides  of  chapel  and  of  hall, 
acrosa  the  north  end  of  the  inner  court,  and  we  should  then  find  our- 
telvea  at  the  north  end  of  a  cloister  extending  260  feet,  the  whole 
length  of  the  east  range.  This  eastern  part  of  the  building  contains 
two  immense  dormitories,  each  for  fifty  boys,  with  rooms  for  masters 
and  attendants  and  lavatories  and  wardrobes  ;  and  from  the  middle  of 
this  range  the  cloister  returns,  along  the  transverse  building,  to  the 
central  entrance.  The  upper  story,  which,  like  the  lower  one,  has 
glazed  cloisters  through  its  whole  extent,  contains  two  dormitories  in 
each  of  the  long  eastern  and  western  ranges,  while  the  transverse  range 
contains  apartments  for  the  provost  and  chaplain.  The  whole  accom- 
modation, therefore,  is  adapted  for  300  boys,  besides  a  very  numerous 
stafif  of  chaplains,  masters,  and  pupil-teachers ;  and  we  hare  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  whole  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 
College  is  most  masterly  and  complete. 

To  proceed  now  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  building.  The  material 
is  flint,  the  quoins  and  dressings  being  of  Caen-stone.  The  design  is 
so  simple  as  to  be  austere.  There  is  scarcely  a  stringcourse  or  a  but- 
tress to  the  whole  fabric,  and  the  great  length  of  each  facade,  with  the 
lofty  roofs,  covered  with  deep  red  tiles,  and  the  endless  ranges  of  win- 
dows to  the  corridors  or  dormitories, — all  of  trefoiled  lights,  in  different 
combinations  of  one,  two,  or  three  lights, — produce  a  most  imposing 
effect.  The  chimneys  are  quite  destitute  of  ornament,  and  are  a  thou- 
sand times  more  satisfactory  in  their  simplicity  than  the  exaggeratedly 
.picturesque  chimney-stacks  so  often  found  in  modern  collegiate  designs. 
Indeed,  the  mass  of  the  building  is  scarcely  broken  at  all  by  any  as- 
firing  feature.  There  is,  indeed,  a  rich  and  graceful  bell-turret  crown- 
ing a  spiral  stair-case  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  corridor,  in  the 
middle  of  ^e  transverse  range,  and  this  exception  to  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  design  is  both  allowable  and  is  effected  with  extreme 
good  taste.  Besides  this,  the  huge  roof  of  the  hall,  quite  plain  and  un- 
adorned, predominates  over  the  lower  ranges  of  roofing.  Hereafter 
the  still  higher  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  a  very  massive  though  not  lofty 
tower  over  the  transeptal  ante-chapel,  will  give  great  dignity  and 
variety  to  the  whole  pile,  and  to  the  north  quadrangle  in  particular. 

Undoubtedly,  had  there  been  in  this  case  a  superabundance  of  funds, 
a  still  finer  architectural  effect  could  have  been  produced  by  isolating 
(for  example)  the  great  school  room,  or  by  adding  an  entrance  tower, 
and  making  the  staircases  conspicuous  features  in  the  external  design. 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  judged  well,  we  think,  in  restricting  himself  to  the 
simplest  possible  method  of  providing  the  requisite  accommodation. 
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He  has  not  even  availed  himself  of  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  span 
of  his  roofs  to  thirty  feet,  by  embracing  under  a  common  roof  the  dormi- 
tories and  the  corridors.  The  corridors  have  a  separate  roof  of  their 
own,  parallel  with  the  higher  roofs  of  the  great  ranges  of  the  building. 
We  think  it  a  proof  of  great  common  sense,  both  in  the  projectors  and 
in  the  architect,  that  a  continuous  and  glazed  cloister  should  have  been 
provided  to  the  whole  building.  We  are  satisfied  that,  in  this  climate* 
a  covered  connection  between  one  part  of  a  large  collegiate  establish- 
ment and  another  is  most  desirable  on  all  accounts.  We  noticed  that 
no  infirmary  had  been  provided :  but  doubtless  among  the  many  groups 
of  apartments,  designed  for  pupil  teachers,  and  obtained  (structurally) 
by  occasionally  making  three,  instead  of  two,  stories  in  certain  parts  of 
the  building, — or  else  in  the  almost  detached  insula  of  buildings  at  the 
west  end  of  the  hall, — rooms  might  be  found  for  this  purpose,  should 
it  unfortunately  be  required, — and  we  should  press  an  early  attention 
being  paid  to  such  appropriation. 

The  chapel,  when  built,  will  be  a  very  fine  structure  ; — a  lofty  choir 
of  seven  bays,  with  large  two -light  windows,  of  a  rather  foreign  type 
of  Middle-Pointed,  and  an  imposing  transeptal  ante-chapel.  The  hall 
is  of  five  bays,  very  plain,  with  an  open  roof  and  arched  braces,  and  five 
windows  on  the  south  side, — broad,  segmental-headed,  each  of  three 
cinq-foiled  lights.  There  is  a  dais,  but  no  oriel.  The  north  wall  is 
blank  :  the  door  is  at  the  west  end.  The  crypt  below  this,  separated 
into  three  parallel  divisions  by  strong  timber  piers,  is  very  suitable  for 
temporary  use  as  a  chapel.  A  chorus  is  formed  at  its  eastern  end,  and 
a  temporary  apse  is  built  eastward  to  form  a  sanctuary.  The  school- 
room is  the  only  other  large  room  demanding  notice.  It  is  very  spacious^ 
and  well  arranged  as  to  seats  and  galleries :  and,  like  the  dormitories* 
appears  exceedingly  well  ventilated.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  build- 
ing, the  wood-work  of  deal,  merely  varnished,  with  no  staining,  is  very 
light  and  pretty.  The  lower  corridors  are  throughout  vaulted  with  a 
light-coloured  brick  in  an  obtuse  arch,  producing  an  efiect  of  great 
perspective  length,  and  much  solidity.  This  vault  is  finished  by  pointing, 
without  any  plaister,  and  in  its  very  simplicity,  it  shows  talent.  The  upper 
corridors  have  three- sided  boarded  roofs  of  varnbhed  deal ;  and  we  may 
here  observe  a  pretty  application  of  the  three-sided  form  in  several  of 
the  smaller  doorheads. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  our  readers 
an  idea  of  this  most  important  and  most  successful  architectural  work. 
We  know  of  no  equal  to  it  in  modem  times,  except  S.  Augustine's; 
at  Canterbury ;  although,  what  with  training  colleges  and  the  like, 
our  generation  has  been  very  productive  of  large  collegiate  buildings, 
many  of  them  of  great  merit.  It  is  singular  that  with  so  many 
examples  of  a  recent  date  of  good  collegiate  design  in  the  Pointed 
style,  it  should  be  reserved  to  the  ancient  Universities  to  perpetuate 
pseudo-classical  architecture.  The  new  works  just  finished  at  Trinity 
Hall,  in  Cambridge,  and  the  new  hall  just  commenced  at  Cuus  Col- 
lege, both  by  Mr«  Salvin,  are  specimens  of  an  unsuitable  revived  Italian, 
which  is  not  even  good  of  its  kind. 
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Since  our  last  publication,  this  important  church  by  Mr.  Butterfield, 
of  vhich,  in  its  first  conception,  we  have  already  g^ven  a  description, 
with  a   ground  plan  and  an   external  view,  has   been   consecrated. 
It  18   altogether  a   most   striking  design,   very  characteristic  of  its 
architect,   and  very  unlike  any   other   modern  church    with   which 
we  are  acquainted.     Mr.  Butterfield  resolved   to   make  S.  Matthias 
a  town  church,  not  such  a  building  as  would  stand  equally  well  in 
a    rural    churchyard.     Accordingly    its    huge    clerestory,   and   high 
roof,   and   unusual  gabled  tower,  stand  out  in  marked  contrast   to 
the  modern  rows  of  houses  which  are  rapidly  rising  round  the   site 
of  the  new  church ;  arresting  the  eye  at  once,  and  affording  an  image 
of  architectural   grandeur   and  dignity — most  remarkable  when   the 
small  sum  expended  on  it  is  coneiderad — which  is  exactly  the  relief 
that  is  wanted  from  the  miserable  mushroom  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Having  begun  to  speak  of  its  exterior,  we  will  finish  our  re- 
marks on  the  outside,  before  entering  the  church.     It  is  of  common 
white  brick,  with  very  little  stone-dressing :  an  abstinence  which  is 
most  judicious  in  all  respects.     The  clerestory,  of  unusual  height, — 
and  which  would  be  most  striking  from  its  proportions,  even  if  the 
aisles  had  not  been,  as  they  have  been,  kept  down  a  little  too  low  by 
comparison — has  five  traceried  windows,  each  of  three  lights,  of  a  bold 
and  massive  type.     The  aisles,  which  have  lean-to  roofs,  are  (as  we 
have  said)  somewhat  too  low :  their  windows  are  accordingly  sacrificed, 
being  of  a  very  squat  form,  of  three  lights,  with  segmental  heads,  and 
treated  panel-wise  with  reference  to  the  wall  in  which  they  are  pierced. 
The  tracery  chosen  for  these  windows  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  of  a 
very  ungraceful  kind.     The  porch  stands  at  the  extreme  west' end  of 
the  south  side  ;   is  very  boldly  designed,  and,  though  lofty,  in  com- 
parison  with  the  towering  clerestory,  looks — what  a  modern  porch  so 
seldom  does— a  mere  porch.     The  tower  rises  eastward  of  the  nave, 
over  the  western  part  of  the  chancel,  and  the  sanctuary  extends  beyond 
it  to  the  east.    The  clerestory  of  the  nave  is  continued  with  good  effect 
under  the  tower  along  the  western  part  of  the  chancel.     But  the  sanc- 
tuary  has  nothing  answering  to   this  clerestory,   and  the   ridge  of 
its  roof  is   far  lower  than  that  of  the  nave,  which  abuts  against 
the  west  face  of  the  tower.     The  consequence  of  this  is,  that,  ex- 
ternally, the  church  seems  to  have  nothing  but  a  "  budding  chancel." 
Had  the  chancel  roof  been  of  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  nave, 
the  effect  would  have  been,  we  imagine,  far  more  satisfactory.     The 
tower  itself  is  very  massive,   and  has  a  gabled  roof  parallel  with 
the  axis  of  the  church.     The  gable-sides  have  immense  belfry  win- 
dows, of  four  lights,  with  tracery,  and  on  the  other  sides  the  same 
stage  has  two  adjacent  windows,  each  of  two  lights.     The  tower 
is  certainly  nobly  designed  and  proportioned,  and  its  brick- work  is  ex- 
cellently managed.     AU  the  roofs  are  of  blue  slate,  with  simple  ridge- 
crests  of  red  tiles.  The  aisles,  with  their  low  lean-to  roofs,  extend  east- 
ward along  the  base  of  the  tower.     The  sacristy,  which  has  two  stories. 
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and  is  gabled  transversely,  would  look  too  much  like  a  misplaced  tran- 
sept, were  it  not  placed  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel.  There  is  a  west  door,  formed  in  the  thickened  west  wall, 
canopied  with  a  very  massive  pediment,  which  mounts  up  into  a  huge 
buttress.  This  would  be  a  novel  and  good  treatment,  if  the  buttress  sus- 
tained anything.  But,  by  some  singular  oversight,  the  architect  has  com- 
bined this  with  an  immense  west  window,  of  which  this  buttress  entirely 
blocks  the  middle  light.  Accordingly,  from  the  outside,  the  buttress 
appears  to  support  nothing  but  the  traceried  cirele  in  the  head  of  the  west 
window,  while  on  each  side  of  it  are  two  lights  of  that  intercepted  window. 
This  blank  space,  blocking  up  the  central  light,  is  almost  equally  per- 
plexing—though the  buttress,  of  course,  is  not  visible — ^from  within. 
The  spectator  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  middle  light  of  the 
window  should  be  solidly  blocked  up.  The  east  window  is  of  five 
cinq-foiled  lights,  with  a  traceried  circle.  The  tracery  is  of  early 
geometrical  character,  and  rather  wants  elegance.  Both  here  and  in 
the  west  window  it  is  treated  more  like  panel-work  than  like  jointed 
tracery. 

Upon  entering  the  church,  its  fine  proportions,  vast  height  (70  feet 
up  to  the  ridge),  and  unencumbered  area,  are  most  striking.  Its  total 
length  is  about  135  feet,  and  the  breadth  about  45.  llie  nave  has 
five  bays,  the  arches  being  broad  and  somewhat  low ;  the  westernmost 
arch  on  each  side  has  a  pier  instead  of  a  column,  and  thus  a  construc- 
tional kind  of  "  narthex  *'  or  vestibule  is  obtained.  Into  this  bay  the 
west  and  south  doors  open ;  and  here  stands  the  font,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  more  convenient  than  beautiful,  although  of  polished  marble, 
with  marble  shafts  round  a  central  stem.  The  clerestory  is  especially 
imposing  from  within ;  the  nave  roof  is  of  a  cradle  form,  unbearded, 
like  that  of  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

The  tower,  it  will  be  remembered,  b  over  the  choir.  It  is  carried  by 
two  transverse  arches,  which  span  the  church,  and  form  a  chancel-  and  a 
sanctuary- arch.  These  arches  spring  from  most  vigorously-carved  cor- 
bels ;  and  there  are  no  piers  to  intercept  sight  or  sound.  But  to  our  eye 
the  arches  are  too  low ;  a  defect  arising  from  the  insufficient  height  of  the 
sanctuary,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  our  notice  of  the  ex- 
terior. A  great  blank  space  of  wall  is  left  eastward  of  the  nave,  over 
the  chancel  arch,  and  this  and  the  sanctuary  arch  intercept  from  the 
west  end  the  view  of  the  head  of  the  east  window.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  they  were  not  kept  higher.  As  it  is,  they  contain  a  kind  of 
lantern,  over  the  chorus,  with  windows  (the  continuation  of  the  clere- 
story) north  and  south,  and  a  fiat  roof.  The  sanctuary  beyond,  of 
a  lower  height,  has  a  vaulted  roof  of  continuous- stone  ribs,  with  the 
spaces  of  red  brick.  The  efiect  of  this  is  exceedingly  good.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  sanctuary  has  a  very  marked  constructional  division. 
There  is  an  arch  on  each  side  of  the  choir  into  the  chancel  aisle,  and 
the  organ,  (a  very  fine  instrument,  by  Willis,  in  an  excellently  designed 
organ-case,  and  which  is  played  on  the  floor  and  in  sight  of  the  congre- 
gation) occupies  the  southern  aisle. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  genius  and  power 
shown  in  the  design  of  this  fine  church,  and  the  admirable  adaptation 
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of  its  plan  and  arrangements  to  the  proper  performance  of  Divine 
Service  ia  equally  conspicuous.  We  miss,  indeed,  a  chancel  screen  and 
parclosea,  but  the  stalls  and  subsellse.  the  sanctuary  and  its  fittings, 
the  convenient  open  seats  in  the  nave,  and  the  pulpit,  fixed  to  the 
second  pier  on  the  north  side,  are  all  excellent.  The  church  is  lighted 
by  gas  standards,  elegantly  designed  and  wrought,  and  forming  beau- 
tilol  pyramids  of  flame  virhen  lighted.  In  this  detail  of  ornamentation 
Mr.  Batter6eld  has  been  unusually  successful;  but  we  cannot  leave  the 
subject  without  protesting  against  the  general  type  of  the  wood  work,  than 
which  we  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  positively  ugly.  Heavy  in 
construction,  and  inelegant  in  form,  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  great  blemish 
to  the  church.  In  the  window  tracery  also  we  noticed  before  a  general 
tendency  to  uncouth  and  cumbrous  ornamentation,  against  which  Mr. 
Botterfield  would  surely  do  well  to  be  on  his  guard.  For  natural  as  is 
the  reaction  from  the  prettiness  and  frippery  of  much  modem  design,  it 
would  be  alooost  equally  reprehensible  to  go  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
It  ia  to  this  extreme,  we  need  not  say,  that  Mr.  ButteriGeld*s  manly  and 
vigorooa  type  of  design  is  likely  to  tend. 

We  may  notice  that  the  reredos, — an  experimental  design  of  tessela- 
tion, — is  not  very  successful,  since  it  has  exactly  the  effect  of  1  un- 
bridge- ware  when  seen  from  a  distance,  and  the  tiles  are  too  highly 
glazed. 

The  sedilta,  recessed  into  the  wall  and  fitted  with  wooden  seats,  are 
of  a  very  sensible  plan.  We  likewise  noticed  with  satisfaction  the  ample 
outlets  secured  for  communicants  into  the  chancel  aisles. 

The  only  stained  glass  as  yet  in  the  church  is  the  east  window,  by 
Mr.  Wailes.  The  circle  and  tracery  are  filled  with  foliage  and  pat- 
terns  in  which  red  predominates.  The  five  lights  contain  two. ranges 
of  figures.  In  the  upper  row  there  is  a  figure  of  our  Loan,;  enthroned 
10  majesty,  between  SS.  Peter  and  Matthew,  and  SS.  Paul  and  John. 
Below,  counting  from  the  north,  are  S.  Mark,  S.  Stephen,  S.  Matthias* 
S.  John  Baptist,  and  S.  Luke.  The  back  ground  is  a  cold  grisaille ; 
and  the  canopies  are  stiff  and  conventional  Middle-Pointed.  The 
window  did  not  seem  to  us  very  successful,  though  a  great  deal  better 
than  many  of  the  same  artist's,  and  free  from  some  conspicuous  manner- 
isms:— ^besides  which,  its  details  had  b^en  evidently  very  carefully  con- 
sidered, llie  figures  are  fairly  drawn,  and  of  bright  tinctures ;  bat 
they  seem  rather  too  large  for  the  lights  containing  them,  and  the 
faces  and  the  hair  are  of  a  most  unpleasing  type  and  colour.  The 
Majesty  in  particular  is  vulgar  and  staring.  What  we  miss  in  this 
window  is  the  eye  of  a  master — a  really  skilful  and  consistent  har- 
mony of  colour. 

The  criticisms  of  certain  details  which  we  have  thus  been  con- 
strained to  make,  do  not»  we  need  not  say,  make  any  abatement  to  the 
high  praise  we  think  due  to  the  distinguished  architect  of  S.  Matthias, 
for  this  remarkable  church.  It  is  surprising  that  so  great  an  effect 
could  possibly  have  been  produced  for  so  small  a  sum  as  £7,000.  In 
conclusion,  we  must  likewise  congratulate  the  zealous  and  self-denying 
layman,  whose  devotion  founded  the  church,  and  whose  exertions  pro- 
cured the  means  which  have  led  to  its  completion. 

VOL.  XIV,  o  o 
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Thb  fourteenth  anniyeraary  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thandaj, 
June  %  at  No.  1,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi.  The  chair  was  taken  at  two 
o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge, one  of  the  yioe-presidents.  He  expUined  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  who  was  now  engaged  in  the  visitation  of  hia 
Archdeaconry,  and  read  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  at  being  unable  to  attend. 

The  following  Annual  Report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  B,  Webb, 
Honorary  Secretary : — 

EBFOaT. 

'*  To«day  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  present  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiological  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society. 

*'  The  Society  has  sustained  a  loss,  in  common  with  the  Church  at 
large,  by  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Sydney,  one  of  its  patrons,  since 
the  last  anniversary.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proposal,  originated  by  one 
of  our  own  officers,  of  finishing  the  metropolitical  church  at  Sydney  in 
memory  of  the  deceased  prelate,  its  founder,  and  the  first  Australian 
Bishop,  may  be  carried  out ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  Bishop's 
constant  patronage  of  this  Society  may  well  recommend  to  the  libe- 
rality of  our  members  a  work  in  which  throughout  his  episcopate  he 
took  so  lively  an  interest. 

''  The  number  of  members  elected  during  the  past  year  has  been 
eighteen. 

**  Your  Committee  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  regular  publi- 
cation of  the  Eedesiologi9t,  and  in  issuing  several  parts  of  the  second 
series  of  the  Instrumenta  Scelesiastica,  In  the  EeclegiohgUt  they 
would  call  attention  to  a  series  of  papers,  commenced  with  the  present 
year,  which  will  contain  a  collection  of  Sequences  hitherto  unedited, 
as  being  of  great  value  and  interest  to  hymnologists.  The  first  of  a 
aeries  of  papers  has  also  appeared  '  On  the  Roodscreen  and  Icono- 
etasis.'  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  writers  of  papers  on  the  Ecclesi- 
ology  of  Ireland  and  of  Paris  ;  to  the  contributor  of  a  paper  on  Church 
Peals  in  Middlesex  ;  to  Mr.  Beckman,  of  Copenhagen,  for  a  Review ; 
and  to  the  authors  of  several  communications  illustrative  of  the  Eccle- 
aiology  of  Melbourne,  Tasmania,  and  Newfoundland.  Several  papers 
read  before  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  have  also  been  printed  in 
our  pages  t  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
the  various  architectural  societies  with  fulness  and  regularity. 
-  *•  The  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  sale  of  the  Eeclenologisi 
continues  to  be  satisftictory.  They  much  regret,  however,  that  they 
are  not  yet  able  to  make  arrangements  for  circulating  it  gratuitously 
among  the  members,  one  great  obstacle  being  the  ftict  that  the  list  of 
members  contains  so  many  names  of  persons  who  became  life  mem- 
bers at  a  time  when  the  sum  fixed  for  composition  was  only  three 
guineas* 

«■  In  the  Instrumenta  EecieHattica  there  have  appeared  the  designs  Ibr 
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«  bvQdiog  intended  to  serve  both  as  a  chq>el  and  ichool,  for  which 
great  prai«e  b  dae  to  Mr.  Carpenter*  Mr.  Butterfield  has  contributed 
deugns  for  achook,  and  achooUnasters*  honees*  in  which  it  has  been 
endeavoured  lo  call  especial  attention  to  the  great  moetl  necessity  for 
care  in  the  arrangement  and  isoialion  of  the  necessary  school  offices. 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  now  in  preparation  the  designs  for  an  iron  church 
far  the  same  series. 

*'  A  grant  of  £5  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  the  fund  for  pro- 
viding bells  for  the  Cathedral  of  Fredericton ;  a  grant  of  £6  to  the 
restoration  of  Dorchester  chufoh,  Ozlbrdshire ;  and  the  same  sum  has 
been  given  towards  the  fund  raised  for  providing  certain  oasts  for  the 
Architectural  Museum  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster. 

''*  The  casts  and  models  belonging  to' this  Society  have  been  trans- 
ferred since  the  last  anniversary,  as  was  then  announced,  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum;  and  the  books,  and  drawings,  and  engravings,  are 
now  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  place,  the  council  of  the  Arohi- 
leetuial  Museum  having  made  arrangements  for  receiving  them.  It 
was  proposed  as  a  condition  by  our  Committee,  and  was  accepted,  that 
all  members'  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  should  have  the  right  of 
seoeas  to  the  books  and  plates,  and  that  any  member  of  the  Committee 
might  take  away  any  book  or  plate  for  the  purpose  of  study.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  prospects  of  the  Architectural  Museum  and  School  of 
Art  are  really  encouraging.  Its  progress  has  been  noticed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  pages  of  tibe  Ecdesiologiet,  and  a  sub-committee  has  been 
nominated  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  G.  O.  Scott  and  the  Archi- 
tectural Council  in  obtaining,  if  possible,  some  independent  aid  from 
Government  for  this  practical  School  of  Art. 

'*  This  transfer  of  our  books  and  casts  to  a  museum  where  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  be  far  more  extensively  useful,  and  far  more  often 
consulted  than  in  our  own  rooms,  has  also  made  it  possible  to  save  the 
considerable  sum  hitherto  spent  annuaUy,  and  without  any  correspond- 
ing advantage,  for  rent.  It  has  been  determined  to  spend  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  sum  thus  saved  in  paying  the  espenses  of  members  to 
visit  any  new  churches  or  church  restorations  of  unusual  interest.  It 
is  believed  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  ways  in  which  the 
Society's  funds  can  be  expended,  since  of  late  many  important  Ecde- 
aiok)gical  works  have  been  left  wholly  unnoticed  from  the  want  of 
personal  inspection  by  any  of  our  more  competent  members.  The 
Ecdeeioiogiei  is  so  often  invited  by  its  correspondents  to  devote  more 
of  ita  apace  to  the  description  of  new  churches,  that  it  is  hoped  this 
resolution  wHl  be  found  both  satisfactory  to  our  members  and  useful  to 
the  cause  of  a  sound  architectural  criticism. 

"  We  have  again  to  report  that  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  the  proposed  burial  guild.  Comparatively  few  names 
have  been  received,  and  there  are  many  practical  difficulties  to  be  over« 
eome.  However,  decent  furniture  for  funerals  can  still  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Adamsp  of  Albion  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  (the  person 
formerly  recommended  by  the  Committee),  and  during  the  past  year 
the  Committee  have  had  the  gratification  of  providing,  through  Mr* 
Streetp  good  designa  for  the  metal  furniture  uid  ornaments  of  coffins* 
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-which  Mr.  Cooksey,  of  Birmingham,  one  of '  the  few  manufac- 
turera  of  this  kiad  of  metal  work  in  England,  hae  undertaken  to 
make  and  sell. 

"  Your  Committee  are  glad  to  he  able  to  report  a  continued  inter- 
change of  communications  with  most  of  the  allied  architectund  societies, 
including  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society,  and  the 
Architectural  Society  for  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton.  The 
Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society  has  been  merged  into  a  Lincc^n 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  and  thus  now  includes  the  county  of 
Nottingham.  The  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  has  published  a 
volume  of  Proceedings  ;  and  with  the  lately  founded  Architectural  In- 
stitute of  Scotland  your  Committee  have  agreed  to  exchange  the  Eccle^ 
siologist  for  their  Transactions.  The  Danish  Church  History  Society 
has  forwarded  a  valuable  parcel  of  their  various  historical  and  arche- 
ological  publications. 

"  The  Committee  will  briefly  mention  in  this  place  that  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Motett  Society  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  property  of 
that  Society  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  officers.  In  compliance  with 
the  condition  on  which  the  amalgamation  was  made, — viz.,  that  there 
should  be  three  meetings  in  each  season  for  the  practice  of  ecclesias- 
tical music, — the  Committee  gave  one  on  the  7th  of  April,  in  the 
Grammar  School  adjoining  S.  PauFs,  Knightsbridge,  and  have  an- 
nounced other  meetings  for  the  evenings  of  the  present  day  and  of 
July  7,  in  the  school-room  adjoining  Christ  Church,  S.  Paucras.  The 
Committee  have  elected  a  sub-committee  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
the  musical  business  of  the  Society,  and  another  sub-committee  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  the  second  part  of  the  *  Hymnal 
Noted.*  Some  time  must  yet  elapse,  however,  before  the  second  part 
can  be  ready  for  publication. 

'*  The  Committee  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Novello  respect- 
ing the  copyright  of  the  '  Hymnal  Noted.' 

"  The  Society  will  hear  with  regret  that  Mr.  Loard,  our  Treasurer, 
having  ceased  to  reside  in  London,  will  be  obliged  to  resign  his  office. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  post  for  three  years. 

"The  Committee  take  the  present  opportunity  of  expressing  once 
more  their  deep  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  the  cause  of 
Christian  art  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Pugin.  In  the  last  Annual  Report 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Pugin*s  intellectual  powers  was  recorded,  and  we 
have  now  to  express  publicly  our  regret  at  his  sudden  and  early 
decease. 

**  The  Committee  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  progress 
made  during  the  past  year  in  our  science.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  hope  of  the  results  of  the  well-meant  and  well- 
directed  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Art  for  spreading  a 
better  art-education  among  the  people.  Your  Committee  have  watched 
with  great  interest  the  various  steps  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
great  end,  and  in  particular  they  look  for  excellent  results  from  the 
projected  foundation  of  an  Industrial  University.     It  is  a  great  satis* 
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faction  to  see  these  piifteiples  of  truthfulness  and  fitness,  which  for 
some  years  we  stood  almost  alone  in  asserting^,  now  widely  recognized 
and  ably  enforced, — ^theoretically  by  the  press,  and  practically  in  so 
many  flourishing  schools  of  art. 

*'  To  come  now  to  the  short  review  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
make  at  each  anniversary  of  the  principal  architectural  works  of  the 
paat  year.  The  important  church  of  AH  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  is 
stiD  unfinished,  though  an  opinion  can  now  well  be  formed  of  its  archi- 
tectural merits.  Its  ornamentation  is  still  too  incomplete  for  a  satis- 
factory criticism  to  be  given  to  it.  Mr.  Butterfield*8  other  London 
church  c^  S.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington,  will  be  consecrated  on 
Monday  next  (June  6th),  and  is  a  very  masterly  design.  The  great 
church  which  was  projected  for  Liverpool,  and  which  was  to  be  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Butterfield.  has  not  yet  been  put  in  hand. 

"  Mr.  Carpenter's  fine  design  for  the  great  Middle  School  at  Hurst- 
pierpoint  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  buildings  will  be  opened  in  a  few 
days.  We  may  notice,  from  the  same  architect,  very  characteristic 
designs  for  a  church  at  Oravesend,  and  one  at  Chdashiels,  N.  B. 

*'  Among  many  new  churches  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  we  would  parti- 
cularise those  of  Eastnor  and  of  Christ  Church,  Ealing,  as  of  unusual 
beauty. 

"  llie  Theological  College  building  at  Cuddesden,  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Street,  is  a  design  of  unusual  excellence.  Mr.  Street  has 
also  designed  a  spire  for  S.  Mary's,  Lichfield*  which  deserves  to  be 
here  noticed. 

"  In  All  Saints,  Kensington,  Mr.  White  is  building  a  church  of  large 
size  and  great  cost,  in  which  also  the  use  of  constructional  colour  will 
be  exemplified.  A  design  by  Mr.  White  for  the  Bishop's  College  at 
Woodlands,  near  Cape  Town,  has  also  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Committee. 

"  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  deserves  great  credit  for  four  churches  which  he 
has  built  with  progressive  advance  of  merit  in  the  town  of  Devonport. 

"  Among  church  restorations,  we  must  specify  that  of  S.  Botolph's, 
Boston,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Place,  as  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a  great 
thing  that  so  noble  a  church  has  fallen  into  such  able  hands.  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott  has  in  hand  the  restoration  of  the  great  church  of  Newark, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  very  important  church  of  Doncaster.  Ely 
Cathedral,  under  the  care  of  the  same  architect,  is  proceeding  most 
satisfactorily.  We  can  commend  also  the  reredos  at  Hereford,  under 
Mr.  Cottingham.  Kemerton  church,  that  of  our  President,  has  received 
additions  and  enrichments  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Carpenter. 

"  Among  books  published  during  the  past  year,  we  would  notice 
with  especial  praise  Mr.  Parker*s  volume  of  *  Domestic  Architecture  in 
England  in  the  Fourteenth  Century ;'  and  the  beautiful  coloured  plates, 
published  at  Munich,  of  the  windows  of  Munich  glass  in  the  church  of 
Kilndown,  in  Kent.  Of  '  The  History  of  S.  David^s,'  by  Messrs.  Free- 
man and  Jones,  two  parts  have  been  published. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  think  that,  in  reviewing  the  past 
year,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  principles  are  widely 
extending  their  growth  and  influence,  and  that  the  worst  of  our  new 
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cfaurchet  orrestonitioiis  are  better  than  the  beil  of  a  few  yeaiv  eiiioei. 
while  in  the  better  specimens  pf  the  present  state  of  Christian  art  there 
is  eyery  sign  of  further  and  most  hopeful  progress,  and  every  evidenee 
of  the  wide  acceptation  of  a  correct  and  sound  Eodesiology." 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay, 
smd  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

The  following  Report  of  the  musical  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
the  past  year  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore. 

MUSIC.  EBFOBir. 

*■  The  operations  of  your  committee  during  the  past  year  have  been 
directed  princi  pally  to  the  consolidation  of  the  union  effected  between 
the  Motett  Society  and  ourselves.  A  brief  sketch  of  what  that  Society 
had  done  during  its  previous  existence  may  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  out  of 
place  here,  as  it  is  in  a  certain  degree  necessary  for  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  our  own  difficulties,  and  of  tiie  success  with  which  they  have 
been  met  since  the  union. 

"  It  may  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  members  that  in  1 841  a  few 
zealous  Churchmen,  anxious  to  revive  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
ancient  choral  music  of  the  Church,  formed  themselves  into  a  society, 
which,  in  order  to  mark  as  definitely  as  possible  the  particular  style 
and  class  of  music  it  was  their  wish  to  restore,  was  styled  the 
Motett  Society.  One  of  the  first  notices  in  the  secretary's  minute- 
book  is  a  nota-bene  that '  donations  towards  a  fund  for  purchasing  a 
stock  of  music  for  the  use  of  the  Society  will  be  received,  and  gifts  or 
loans  of  music  suited  for  its  purposea  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.* 

"  The  next  minute  is  a  P.S.  to  the  following  effect : — "  It  is  contem- 
plated to  prepare  a  series  of  selections  of  standard  Church  Music,  to 
%e  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Society." 

"  On  the  16th  May,  next  year,  the  musical  meetings  and  the  composi- 
tions performed  begin  to  be  regularly  recorded.  Of  the  six  meetings 
in  the  first  year  no  other  notice  appears  on  the  books  besides  a  memo- 
i^ndum  in  the  accounts  of  £1 6. 4s.  paid  to  the  singers  for  six  meetings. 
The  practical  energy  of  the  Society  may  not  perhaps  be  unfairly  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  music  meetings  in  each  year,  lliese  will 
be  found  as  follows,  in  the  records  of  the  Secretary  and  Choral 
Directors : — 

In  1841  —  6  meetings  (as  above  stated). 

1842  —  7 

1843  —  8 

1844  —  5 

1845  —  None. 

••  Revived  in  1846  —  8  (to  Aug.  17)  :— 

From  Nov.  1st,  1846,  to  June  ^Ist,  1847  —  16  meetings. 
From  Oct.  4th,  1847,  to  June  19tb,  1848  —  17 
From  Oct.  2nd,  1848,  to  Dec.  18th,  1848  —    6 

"  At  these  meetings  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  English  masters 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  as  well  as  many  of  those  of  their 
kalian  contemporaries, — i.  e.»  of  Palestrina  and  his  school, — were  dili- 
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gentlj  practiaed  and  highly  appreciated  by  moil  of  those  who  attended 
the  meetings,  either  as  lingers  or  as  listeaers.  Meantime  the  promise 
of  the  Society  to  provide  a  suitable  collection  of  such  music  for  the  use 
of  the  members  generally  was  well  redeemed,  notwithstanding  some 
difficulties  and  delays,  which  rendered  the  circulatioD  of  their  works 
less  regular,  and  consequently  less  extensive,  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  Three  volumes,  beautifully  engraved  and  printed,  and  in 
general  well  adapted  for  English  use,  have  thus  been  given  to  the 
Church  of  this  country  through  that  Society's  labours.  While  this 
artistic  and  sublime  style  has^  been  presented  to  the  notice  of  all,  and 
brought  within  the  actual  hearing  of  many,  not  only  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Society,  but  in  various  places  of  wonhip,  either  constantly  and 
in  large  numbers,  as  at  S.  Mark's,  Chelsea,  or  occasionally,  as  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  8.  Barnabas,  and  at  Withyham,  and  other  places  in  the 
country,  the  Motett  Society  were  not  unmindful  of  that  simpler  and 
more  ancient  Plain  Song  which  forms  the  basis  of  Catholic  Choralism, 
and  is  the  substratum  of  these  solemn  and  graceful  superstractures* 
So  far  as  inquiry,  and  their  then  means  of  accomplishing  it,  allowed, 
they  gave  their  members  the  opportunity  of  practising  and  hearing  this 
Canto  Fermo,  or  Gregorian  music,  particukarly — ^it  may  perhaps  be 
more  properly  said  excltmoefy, — ^the  ancient  psalm  melodies  in  their 
usual  forms. 

**  Such,  in  genera],  had  been  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Motett 
Society  before  its  slumbers  of  1849,  '50,  and  '51.  It  had  sown  the 
seed  of  which  this  Society  is  (it  may  be  confidently  expected)  about  to 
reap  the  fruit. 

The  members  of  the  Motett  Society,  though  no  longer  working  in 
combination,  were  here  and  there  dressing  the  soil,  and  tending,the  growth 
of  a  richer  and  more  satisfactory  harvest  of  Church  Music  than  their 
immediate  predecessors  in  the  field  could  have  wished  for  or  expected. 
But  one  harvest  only  brings  round  another  seed-time,  and  highly  as  the 
committee  of  this  Society  appreciated  the  labours  of  the  Motett  So* 
ciety,  they  felt  that  more  was  still  needed  of  similar  labour  and  more 
•extensive  research,  before  the  good  work  they  had  begun  could  be 
either  satisfactorily  completed  by  themselves  or  made  generally  avail* 
able  to  others.  Hence,  after  long  and  careful  con»ideration  and  due  con* 
flultation  with  the  committee  of  the  Motett  Society,  that  union  was 
effected,  the  first  public  announcement  of  which  was  made  in  the 
Eodesiological  Music  Meeting  of  June  9,  185^,  four  days  after  the 
final  adoption  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  by  the  Motett  committee. 
Since  that  time  fourteen  meetings  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of 
the  Motett  Society  have  been  held  for  choral  practice,  at  the  S.  Bar* 
nabas  school-rooras,  and  one  general  meeting  at  8.  Paul's  grammar* 
school.  Knightsbridge.  In  these,  besides  many  of  the  old  Motetts  and 
Anthems  of  the  former  Society,  the  Ancient  Hymns  of  the  Church, 
published  in  the  First  Fart  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society's  Hymnal, 
have  also  been  practised,  as  well  as  some  music  written  in  the  proper 
ecdesiastical  style  by  one  of  our  most  zealous  and  accomplished  mem- 
bers, die  Rev.  S.  S.  Oreiitheed. 

*'  Many  ladies  and  gentleman*  as  well  as  the  S.  Barnabas  Choral  So 
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ciety,  have  volanteered  their  services  as  a  choir,  so  that  the  ftrads  hare 
been  this  year  relieved  from  the  expense  attending  the  employment  of 
professional  singers — and  although  there  are  many  reasons  why,  if  the 
funds  allowed,  some  of  these  more  skilful  persons  should  be  added  to 
our  numbers,  there  are  others  why.  for  the  present  at  least,  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  ends  of  the  Society  will  prove  to  have 
been  far  better  answered  by  this  arrangement. 

"  Your  committee  have  been  anxious  to  secure  to  those  who  have  thus 
come  forward  to  give  illustrations  of  their  Hymnal  and  practical  effect 
to  their  musical  operations  generally,  every  facility  in  their  power  for 
practising  that  style  of  music  to  which  both  by  their  own  principles 
and  by  the  terms  of  agreement  with  the  Motett  Society,  they,  are 
pledged — they  have  accordingly  made  a  proposition  to  Mr.  Novello  to 
supply  a  sufficient  stock  of  Hymnals  and  the  Harmonies  for  their  use, 
and  have  opened  a  separate  fund  for  the  purchase  of  those  parts  of  the 
Motett  Society's  publications  which  have  been  published  since  the 
transfer  of  the  property  to  Mr.  Chappell  and  Dr.  Rimbault  in  No- 
vember 1843. 

"  Twelve  copies  of  these,  exclusive  of  binding,  will  be  allowed  by 
Mr.  Novello  (who  has  recently  purchased  the  work,  and  is  also  re- 
printing each  composition  in  a  separate  form,)  for  £21.  8«. ;  twenty  for 
£34.  bs. ;  thirty  for  £49.  5«. 

'*The  Hymnal  committee  have  been  diligently  occupied  in  the  course 
of  the  year  in  considering  and  revising  the  translations  for  the  Seboiid 
Part,  and  the  musical  editore  are  also  preparing  the  notation. 

'*  The  music  meeting  of  April  7th,  as  weU  as  those  of  (this  evening) 
June  3nd  and  July  7th,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  the  best  report  of 
the  Society*s  actual  progress  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  taste  for 
good  Church  Music  and  skill  in  its  performance. 

"  Your  committee  cannot  however  conclude  this  statement  without 
congratulating  the  Society  on  many  other  indications  of  the  deep  root 
which  they  believe  right  notions  on  this  subject  are  already  taking, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  ex* 
cellence  of  Mr.  Goss's  Funeral  Anthem  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
as  well  as  the  general  grandeur  of  the  music  at  S.  Paul's  on  that  me- 
morable occasion,  the  more  recent  performance  in  that  cathedral  of 
Gibbons'  God  is  gone  up,  the  adoption  of  the  Manual  of  Plain  Song  in 
the  matin  services  of  a  small  church  in  S.  Kitt's,  West  Indies,  and  its 
direct  sanction  and  encouragement  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  at  the 
laying  of  the  fir^t  stone  <^  the  Theological  College,  Cuddesden,  and 
in  allowing  his  name  to  be  used  on  the  occasion  of  recent  lectures 
delivered  by  your  Music  Secretary  in  Oxford,  as  well  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  music  in  its  integrity  at  Culham,  under  the  direction  of 
the  zealous  Principal  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Ashwelh 

*'  The  continued  and  increasing  excellence  of  the  Plain  Song  services 
of  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  ought  not  to  be  omitted  as  a  subject  of  hearty 
gratitude." 

Mr.  Luard  moved,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Harington,  Bart.,  seconded  the 
adoption  of  this  Report,  which  was  adopted. 
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The  TreMiiKr,  Mr.  Luard,  then  read  aQ  audited  statement  of  the 
aeooonts,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £36. 

Mr.  Hope  piropoaed,  and  the  Rev.  3.  Webb  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanka  to  Mr.  Luard  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  treasurer. 

The  Rev.  W.  Scott,  in  proposing  the  election,  as  the  members  of  the 
new  committee,  of  Mr.  A.  J:  B.  Hope,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nesle.  the 
Rev.  B.  Webb,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed.   the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  and 
Mr.  F.  S.  Gosling,  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  oMmbera  present 
the  necessity  of  continuing  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Ecdesiology. 
ebieflj  because  their  success  had  been  so  great.     He  concurred  entirely 
in,the  coucloding  paragraph  of  the  Report  just  presented ;  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  very  worst  of  the  new  churches  of  the  present  day  was 
infinitely  better  than  the  very  best  of  those  which  were  building  when 
the  Society  commenced  its  operations.    But  though  the  evil  which  the 
Society  had  so  successfully  resisted  was  scotched,  it  was  not  killed. 
Once  let  the  Society  relax  its  labours,  and  the  old  spirit  would  revive. 
It  was  unquestionable  that  in  many  quarters  the  ancient  Paganism  had 
not  been  eradicated.     As  soon  as  we  cease  to  watch  new  churches,  and 
the  general  tendencies  of  Christian  art,  we  may  reasonably  fear  that 
we  shall  have  to  begin  our  work  again.     He  could  not,  in  nominating 
the  new  committee,  but  say  a  single  word  on  its  constitution.     The 
first  names  which  met  his  eye  were  those  of  Messrs.  Hope,  Webb,  and 
Neale.     At  this  moment  it  would  be  superfluous  to  congratulate  thoae 
gentlemen  on  the  suooesses  of  the  Society  of  which  he  believed  they 
were  the  founders.     But  it  was  an  important  and  interestittg  thing  to 
trace  the  successes  of  Church  architecture,  connected  so  intimately 
inth  the  labours  of  this  Society,  and  now  coterminous  only  with  the 
limits  of  the  Church  of  England  itself,  back  to  their  modest  if  not 
insignificant  beginnings  in  an  undergraduate's  room   in  Cambridge. 
The  Society  had  achieved  unquestionable  triumphs ;  by  steady  reso- 
lution and  a  firm  adherence  to  principles,  it  had  lived  down  much 
of  misrepresentation   and  misunderstanding;    and  its  history  was  a 
useful  lesson   to  us  all  not  to  despise   small   beginnings,   and   its 
present  state  was  a  greiat  encouragement  to  perseverance.     He  (Mr. 
Scott)   had,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  right  to  say  this,  because,  though 
in  a  very  little  way.  it  had  been  his  privilege,  and  he  might  add 
his  happiness,  to  co-c^rate  for  some  years  with  the  gentlemen   whom 
he  now  nominated  for  the  new  Committee,  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  originating  the  Society,  nor  had  he  any  share  in  its 
first  and  more  arduous  labours,  when  its  objects  had  been  pursued 
under  difficulties  which  had  now  passed  away. 

Mr.  Dickinson  having  seconded  the  motion,  the  above-named  gen- 
tlemen were  elected. 

Sir  John  Hariagton  proposed,  and  the  Ren  J.  F.  Russell  seconded,  the 
election  of  Mr.  Beckfbrd  Bevan  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Stuart,  as  auditors 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Hope  then  gave  a  description  of  the  structure  and 
restoration  of  the  abbey  at  8.  Denis,  near  Paris,  briefly  recapitulating 
the  fieaturea  of  its  structure,  especially  the  various  changes  of  its  ritual 
arrangements.     lie  illustrated  his  remarks  by  ground  plana  from  the 
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history  of  the  abbey  by  Felibien.  and  the  recent  monog^raphy  by 
Baron  de  Gnilhermy.  He  criticised  the  painted  glass  and  the  other 
unfortunate  restorations  by  M.  Debret,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  the  more  successful  re-restoration  now  in  progress  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  M.  Viollet  Le  Due. 

A  discussion  then  followed  upon  constructional  galleries  in  medisftyal 
churches,  in  which  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Hope, 
and  other  members  took  part. 

Afterwards  Mr.  W.  White  read  a  paper  upon  the  geometrical  pro- 
portions of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of 
diagrams. 

A  diptych,  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi  or  Martini,  representing 
on  the  left  wing  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  enthroned,  between 
S.  James,  S.  John  Baptist,  and  two  Angels  ;  on  the  right,  our  Blessed 
Lord  on  the  Cross,  between  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  John  Eyangelist 
— ^the  Cross  being  embraced  by  S.  Mary  Magdalene — was  shown  by  its 
possessor,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Russell,  of  Ponder's-end. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  exhibited  designs  submitted  by  him  in  competition 
for  a  new  church  at  S.  James's^  Plymouth.  Mr.  Truefitt  presented 
large  lithographs  of  a  lamp  erected  by  him  at  Portsmouth,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Lord  F.  Fitzclarence.  A  collection  of  Sequences,  some  of  them 
with  their  musical  notation,  copied  from  the  original  MSS. — some  of 
them  unique — of  the  missals  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  copied  by 
Mr.  6.  J.  R.  Gordon  and  Professor  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  were 
presented  by  the  former. 

Since  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  the  newly-elected  members  of  the 
Committee  re-elected  the  members  of  the  former  Committee  ;  and  Mr. 
Hope  was  elected  Chairman  of  Committees  ;  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed 
Treasurer ;  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Honorary 
Secretaries  ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Honorary  Secretary  for  Music, 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

A  meeting  of  the  motett  choir  of  this  Society  for  the  practice  of 
ecclesiastical  music  was  *held  on  Thursday  evening  at  the  school-room 
adjoining  Christ  Church,  S.  Pancras.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  took  the  chair 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  music  performed  was  as  follows: — 1.  Hymn, 
'*  O  lux  beata  Trinitas."  2.  Motett,  Palestrina,  *'  If  thou  shalt  con- 
fess." 3.  Hymn,  "  Ad  coenam  Agni  providi."  4.  Hymn,  "  interna 
Christi  munera."  5.  Mass  by  Palestrina,  founded  on  the  last-named 
hymn  (sung  all  through).  6.  Hymn,  "  Vexilla  Regis."  7.  Anthem 
for  six  voice- parts,  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  ''  O  Saviour  of 
the  world  " — this  was  conducted  by  the  composer.  8.  Motett  (Morales), 
••  Me  have  ye  bereaved."  9.  Hymn,  •'  Te  lucis  ante  terminum."  10. 
Anthem  (Redford,  1530);  "  Rejoice  in  the  Loan."  After  the  perform*- 
ance,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bur- 
rows, for  the  use  of  the  school-room  ;  and  a  subscription  was  begun  in 
aid  of  a  fund  for  providing  additional  music  for  the  use  of  the  choir. 
The  next  meeting  is  intended  to  be  held  at  the  same  place,  on  the 
.levening  of  July  7. 
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The  third  and  concluding  meeting  of  this  season  for  the  practice  of 
ecclesiastical  music  was  held  on  Tliursday  Evening,  July  7,  at  the 
School  Room  adjoining  Christ  Church,  S.  Pancras,  in  Albany  Street. 
Regent's  Park.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mill  (a  Vice-President  of  the  Society) 
took  the  chair  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  following  music  was  performed 
by  the  Motett  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev,  T.  Helmore : — 

1.  Hymn,  "Jam  lucis  orto  sidere/'  No.  4  in  the  Hymnal,  An 
ancient  hymn  for  the  hour  of  prime. 

2.  Anthem,  Tallis,  "  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell." 

3.  Motett,  Palestrina.  for  ^^e  voice  parts,  "  Coenantibus  iUis." 

4.  Hymn,  "  Angulare  fundamentum,"  No.  44  in  the  Hymnal.  Appro- 
priate for  the  dedication  of  a  church,  and  the  anniversaries  of  the  same.^ 

5.  Anthem,  Orlando  Gibbons,  "  Why  art  thou  so  heavy,  O  my 
soul  r  (Ps.  xliii.  5,  6.) 

6.  Hymn,  "  Jesu  Salvator  seculi,"  No.  30  in  the  Hymnal,  Used  at 
sight  in  the  season  after  Easter. 

7.  Anthem  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed : — *'  O  God,  Thou  art 
worthy  to  be  praised  with  all  pure  and  holy  praise ;  therefore  let  Thy 
saints  praise  Thee  with  all  Thy  creatures,  and  let  all  Thine  angels  and 
Thine  elect  praise  Thee  for  ever."  (Tobit  viii.  15.) 

.  This  is  an  anthem  which  may  be  sung  by  any  tolerably  well-trained 
parish  choir.  It  is  a  production  of  the  current  year,  and  has  not  till 
now  been  sung  in  public.  It  was  conducted  by  the  composer,  and  by 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  meeting  was  sung  a  second  time. 

8.  "  Nunc  dimittis,"  to  the  third  Gregorian  tone,  second  ending. 

9.  Anthem,  from  Orlando  di  Lasso,  for  five  vocal  parts,  "  O  praisf 
the  Lord,  all  ye  heathen."  (Ps.  cxvii.) 

10.  Hymn,  *'  Rerum  Deus  tenax  vigor,"  No.  7  in  the  Hymnal. 

All  the  hymns  on  this  occasion  were  first  sung  through  in  unisoni  or 
rather  in  octaves,  and  afterwards  in  harmony.  The  unison  singing  was 
exceedingly  effective  and  a  great  number  of  persons  present,  owing  to 
the  judicious  pitch  at  which  these  ancient  melodies  were  set,  wert  able 
to  bear  a  part  in  the  performance.  The  canticle  was  also  sung  through 
in  the  first  instance  in  octaves,  and  afterwards  in  harmony,  and  a  great 
practical  proof  was  given  of  the  fitness  of  this  kind  of  ecclftiastical 
music  for  general  congregational  use.  At  former  meetings,  the  unison 
tinging  of  the  hymn  melodies  has  been  less  successful  than  could  be 
wished ;  but  the  plan  adopted  on  this  occasion,  of  singing  through  the 
whole  hymn  in  congregational  unison  before  attempting  |£e  harmonies, 
seemed  to  please  all  alike — both  those  who  love  best  the  melodies  in 
their  ancient  simplicity,  and  those  who  prefer  them  in  their  harmonized 
forms.  Indeed,  the  harmonized  hymns  themselves  were  evidently  better 
nnderstood  by  the  audience  after  the  plain  melody  had  been  sung  over 
eevend  times  by  the  full  force  of  the  choir. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Btnrows  and  the  school  com- 
mittee was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gordon  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Chambers, 
and  unanimously  carried.  Further  jubscriptions  were  collected  and  an« 
nouDced,  towards  the  fund  begun  at  the  preceding  meeting,  for  pur* 
chasing  more  music  for  the  use  of  the  choir.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  Mr.  Helmore  announced  that  the  choir  Would  meet  again  for 
practice  at  the  S*  Barnabas  School  Room,  on  September  7. 
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Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  rooms  in 
Holywell  on  Monday,  June  6 ;  the  Principal  of  Brazenoae  College, 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's,  Dunkeld, 
and  Dumblane,  was  elected  Patron,  and  Judge  Coleridge  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Society.  The  Rev.  L.  Gilbertson,  B.D.,  Jeans  College, 
and  Mr.  W.  Payne,  High  Street,  Oxford,  were  elected  Members,  and 
some  interesting  presents  were  laid  on  the  table ;  after  which  the 
Secretary  read  the  Annual  Report,  as  follows  : — 

'*  The  committee  with  much  pleasure  remind  the  Society  that  thia  is 
the  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Society's  foundation.  Although 
our  existence  and  conduct  during  the  past  year  have  been  rather  of  a 
rontine  character,  yet  this  at  once  suggests  that  the  Society  has  safely 
passed  over  the  struggles  of  youth,  and  is  now  prepared  to  hold  by  its 
own.  It  is  the  natural  course  for  societies  such  as  this,  formed  to  pro- 
mote sound  taste,  to  fall  back  after  the  first  onslaught  on  the  prevailing 
monstrosities  of  the  day  into  a  quieter  and  more  even  action,  and  this 
would  obviously  result  from  the  very  success  and  energy  of  the  pre- 
vious exertions,  which  contract  the  field  for  future  labours,  until  the 
fiiU  working  bounds  are  clearly  defined.  And  such  is  the  case  with 
our  Society.  We  have  been  accused  of  inaction,  but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  an  account  of  proceedings  for  last  year  to  show  how 
groundless  is  this  charge." 

After  some  details  of  the  internal  woi^ings  of  the  Sodety,  the  Report 
continued : — "  During  the  past  year  we  have  held  our  usual  meetings^ 
and  the  papers  read  before  them  have  for  the  most  part  been  charac- 
terized by  much  zeal  and  architectural  knowledge,  and  at  these  meet- 
ings the  attendance  of  members  has  increased..  Eleven  papers  have  been 
read  to  us  on  various  subjects  ;  these  may  be  classed  under  five  heads  : 
— Mr.  Plenderleath's  *  Remarks  on  Architectural  Hints  to  be  derived 
from  Anatomy,'  contained  many  striking  suggestions,  and  opened  a  new 
field  of  analogy.  Mr.  Bruton*s  paper  '  On  the  Causes  of  Changes  in 
Detail,  and  want  of  consistency  apparent  in  many  examples  of  Gothic 
Architecture,*  ably  pointed  out  the  discrepancies  and  anachronisms  in 
the  detail  of  ancient  buildings,  and  also  the  result  of  subsequent  trans- 
formations of  the  details  of  one  period  into  those  of  another.  Mr. 
Lygon's  paper  *  On  the  Influence  of  Detail  on  General  Design'  fills  ap 
the  list  of  those  which  have  contained  theoretical  discussion. — ^Next 
in  order  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  Freeman's  account  of  Leominster 
church,  and  Mr.  Wood's  description  of  Fumess  Abbey.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Mr.  Freeman's  great  skill  in  analysing  ancient  buildings 
was  fully  exerted  on  this  occasion,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
stating  that,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  our  indefatigable 
Corresponding  Secretary,  backed  up  by  applications  from  this  and 
other  Societies,  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Leominster,  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  good  taste,  have  consented  to  leave  open  for  public  instruc- 
tion the  valuable  results  of  the  excavations  made  under  Mr.  Freeman's 
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saperintendcnoe.  It  is  nuch  lobe  wnhed  thnt  all  tbo^e  who  are  in  charge 
of  ancient  buildings  wonld  take  examj^e  by  ttie  public  spirit  of  the 
Leominster  Poor-Law  GKiardians.  Mr.  Wood's  description  of  Fumess 
Abbej  was  an  interesting  account  of  a  religious  edifice  hitherto  bat 
little  known. — After  these  antiquarian  contributions  must  be  mentioned 
the  iDStrnotive  account  given  by  Mr.  Thornton  of  the  *  Ecclesiology 
and  Ritual  of  Denmark/  which  showed  that  Christian  congregations  in 
that  country  have  permitted  a  very  high  standard  of  ritual  Hod  archi- 
tectural  erabdlishraent.  Mr.  Grey  (the  Society*8  Ck^rresponding  Secre- 
tary in  Newfoundland)  has  fnmbhed  us  with  an  account  of  the  state  of 
Church  Ardiitecture  in  that  colony.  It  is  printed  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Ecclesiologist,  but  the  committee  gladly  take  the  opportunity 
of  quoting  Mr.  Grey's  advice  to  those  who  purpose  entering  into  Holy 
Orders, — '  Here,  then,  the  Clergy  must  be  architects,  and  I  see  the 
neeeasity.  of  their  being  so  more  and  more  every  year.  I  found  the 
necessity  in  England,  but  much  more  in  the  Colonies.  Let  me  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  many  others  who  have  spoken  before  me,  and  strongly 
advise  the  junior  members  of  the  University  to  qualify  themselves  for 
Holy  Orders  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  Architecture.  It  is  no  dis- 
grace to  follow  such  men  as  William  of  Wykeham.'  In  these  senti- 
ments the  committee  concur,  and  would  press  upon  all  members  of 
the  Society  the  important  confirmation  of  this  truth  given  in  Mr* 
Grey's  account  of  •  Church  Architecture  in  Newfoundland.' 

*'  So  much  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  Architecture.  Mr.  Parker's  dis- 
sertation on  the  Oriel  would  seem  to  have  completely  settled  the  long 
disputed  meaning  of  this  word;  while  Mr.  Street*s  remarks  on 
Domestic  Architecture  forcibly  pointed  out  the  reality  and  truthfulnesa 
of  onr  domestic,  no  less  than  of  our  ecclesiastical  architects. 

"  Mr.  Codrington^s  description  of  a  curious  portable  a)tar  frame,  for 
some  centuries  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  illustrated  the  ecclesias- 
tical practices  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages.  Mr.  Lee's  amusing 
paper  on  Christian  Epitaphs,  completes  the  list  of  this  portion  of  the 
proceedings,  but  we  must  not  omit  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  our  Librarian  has  continued  the  late  Mr. 
Hudson  'l\imer's  History  uf  Domestic  Architecture.  The  beauty  and 
value  of  this  work  can  only  be  equalled  by  Mr.  Parker's  high  antiqua- 
rian reputation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  rest  contented  at 
the  dose  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  bring  down  the  history  of  his 
subject  to  a  later  period. 

"  To  turn  for  a  sliort  time  to  the  losses  architecture  has  sustained 
during  the  past  year — ^tlie  hopes  expressed  in  our  last  Annual  Report, 
that  Mr.  Pugin's  health  might  be  restored  to  him,  have  proved  vain,  and 
in  common  with  all  lovers  of  Mediaeval  Art,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss 
of  one,  who  more  than  any  other  man,  has  contributed  to  promote 
sound  taste  and  criticism  :  nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  his  patron 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  benefactor  of  our  own,  by  whose  lavish  mu- 
nificence Mr.  Pugin  was  enabled  to  put  into  practice  the  principles  he 
so  carefully  investigated.  The  loss  of  Archdeacon  Brymer,  one  of  our 
Vice-Presidents,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  works  at  Wells,  wiU 
be  severely  felt,.aad  Bishop  Brottghton«  who  rests  far  from  that  Cathe- 
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dral  be  laboured  to  build  to  OooU  Honour  and  Olory,  mast  also  be 
mentioned  as  one  who  demands  at  our  bands  a  passing  note  oC  regret. 
Of  the  destruction  of  Doncaster  church  we  shall  say  nothing,  as  Mr. 
Scott,  whose  presence  to-day  is  no  less  an  earnest  of  his  good  wbhes 
to  our  Society,  than  of  our  thanks  to  him  for  what  he  has  done,  and 
good  wishes  for  his  success  in  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  has  kindly 
consented  to  give  us  an  account  of  it.  It  is  our  duty,  furthermore,  to 
thank  him.  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Bruce  Allen,  for  their  endeavours 
to  form  a  school  of  architectural  art  for  workmen.  This  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  late  years,  and  under  such  good 
auspices,  we  may  hope  to  see  sculptors  who  shall  rival  the  rare  beauties 
of  Wells  and  Lincoln. 

*'  The  Diocesan  Training  College  at  Culham  has  been  so  fuUy  criti- 
cised in  the  Ecclesiologist.  that  your  committee  content  themselves 
with  animadverting  upon  the  unprecedented  position  of  the  chapel. 
This  must  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  The  Chapel  is  only  connected 
with  the  College  buildings  by  a  cloister,  and  is  most  conspicuously 
exposed  to  the  road.  This  is  against  all  precedent.  Magdalene 
College  in  Oxford,  and  the  two  S.  Mary  Winton  Colleges,  tell  us  at 
once  how  carefully  their  pious  founders  had  enclosed  t£eir  respective 
chapels,  as  the  chief  and  central  feature  of  the  whole  pile.  When  the 
case  is  different,  as  at  Eton  and  Merton,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
College  Chapel  served  also  as  a  parish  church,  but  in  this  instance  we 
feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  innovation  as  unwise  and  uncalled 
for.  But  not  only  at  Culham  has  the  irrepressible  zeal  of  our  Diocesan 
set  on  foot  an  institution  for  promoting  sounder  education  throughout 
his  Diocese,  we  have  also  the  task  of  noticing  the  new  Theological 
College  arising  at  Cuddesden,  from  Mr.  Street's  design.  The  work» 
however,  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  call  for  our  criticism  ;  indeed 
we  have  hitherto  always  abstained  from  noticing  any  unfinished  build- 
ing, but  your  committee  would  advert  to  the  new  church  of  All  Saints*, 
Margaret  Street,  London,  which  is  fast  approaching  completion,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  While  there  is  very  much  in  this 
building  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  yet  we  must  congratulate  Mr. 
Butterfield  on  the  success  of  his  striking  treatment  of  the  brickwork, 
the  boldness  of  the  tower  and  steeple,  some  270  feet  high,  and  the  skil- 
ful use  of  variegated  marbles,  polished  alabaster  and  coloured  tile.  The 
aumptuouaness  of  internal  decoration,  and  the  stateluiess  of  the  steeple, 
make  us  unwilling  to  use  words  of  censure  on  any  portion  of  so  costly 
an  offering  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  but  we  regret  to  be  unable  to 
pronounce  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  glass  of  the  west  window,  which 
has  been  recently  put  up  by  Monsieur  Alfred  Gerente.  As  a  work  of 
art  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  east  window  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
for  the  execution  of  the  colouring  of  which,  we  believe  Monsieur  Alfred 
Gerente  is  responsible.^ 

"  The  restoration  of  S.  Botolph's,  Boston,  seems  to  have  been  con- 

^  [The  Report  ia  in  error  as  to  the  height  of  the  steeple  of  All  Saints*  chorch. 
which  18  225  feet.  Of  ooarse,  in  printing  this  report  we  do  not  commit  ourselTes  to 
the  criticism  of  M.  Gerente's  window.  We  reserve  our  own  criticism  of  All  StinU' 
church  till  we  can  describe  it  as  a  completed  wholes    £o.  EocLf] 
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ducted  on  right  principles,  and  to  bare  given  great  satisfaction  to  all 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it. 

*'  It  will  not  be  beyond  the  province  marked  out  for  us  if  we  express 
aome  pleasure  at  the  check  the  pew-system  received  from  the  parish- 
ionera  of  S.  Michaers  in  this  city.  The  concurrence  of  so  large  a  body 
:Qf  the  laity  uniting  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  architect, 
would  show  that  the  time  was  gone  by  for  the  prevalence  of  this  odious 
system »  against  which  we  have  waged  an  uncompromising  war. 

**  The  church  of  S.  PauVs,  Jericho,  iu  this  city,  has  received  the 
addition  of  a  chancel,  in  the  windows  of  which  Mr.  Willement  has 
placed  some  punted  glass.  Great  thanks  are  due  to  the  Incumbent  for 
effecting  this  improvement  in  the  ritual  arrangements  of  the  church, 
but  we  must  protest  against  Mr.  Willement*s  repetition  of  the  identical 
figures  of  S&  Peter  and  Paul,  which  already  grace  Milton,  Lamboume, 
and  other  churches  in  this  diocese. 

**  In  Oxford  the  chief  architectural  feature  of  the  pa^t  year  is  the  ex- 
tensive buildings  in  the  course  of  erection  by  Baliol  College,  from  Mr. 
Salvin*8  designs.  This  will  add  considerably  to  the  effect  of  this 
striking  entrance  into  Oxford,  but  we  regpret  that  the  architect  was 
induced  to  agree  to  the  omission  of  the  string-courses  which  formed  a 
part  of  his  original  design ;  their  absence  imparts  a  bareness  and  poverty 
of  appearance  by  no  means  grateful  to  the  eye. 

"  The  zealous  Incumbent  of  Dorchester  has  contributed  to  interfere 
aomewhlit  with  our  meeting  this  day,  but  if  it  is  allowed  for  members 
of  the  society  to  absent  themselves  from  us  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
re-opening  of  Dorchester  church  would  be  a  justifiable  plea. 

"  Of  more  immediate  importance  to  ourselves  is  the  fact  that  a  eon- 
.eiderable  sum  will  shortly  be  laid  out  by  the  University  in  providing  a 
building  large  enough  to  contain  the  collections  necessary  for  students 
in  Natural  and  Physical  Science ;  and  although  Convocation  have  re- 
fused to  sanction  the « immediate  outlay  of  £50,000,  yet  without 
doubt  in  a  short  tiine  such  a  building  will  have  to  be  provided. 
Your  Committee  are  induced  to  believe  that  it  is  very  improbable  a 
Classical  design  would  be  accepted  by  Convocation,  yet  we  should  not 
be  behindhand  in  asserting  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Mediaeval  Archi- 
tecture for  such  an  edifice.  Indeed  the  University  has  learnt  from  ex- 
perience that  a  classical  style  would  involve  much  inconsistency  and 
.cohfusioa,  while  on  the  other  hand  Mediaeval  Architecture  is  admirably 
adapted  to  fulfil  all  sucb  requirements. 

"  Mr.  Street's  pamphlet  has  tended  to  clear  away  many  prejudices 
OD  thja  point,  and  we  gladly  acknowledge  this  production  of  one  of  our 
most  indefatigable  members.  Your  Committee  then  do  not  seek  to 
vindicate  Mediaeval  Architecture,  for  she  is  rapidly  winning  back  the 
proud  position  she  once  so  worthily  enjoyed ;  we  do  not  seek  to  defend 
or  apologize  for  this  choice  bequest  of  our  forefathers,  but  yet  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  insist  again  and  again  that  it  is  only  by  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  Medieeval  Architecture  that  we  shall  increase  the 
.  rich  stores  of  beauty  we  have  inherited.  Those  grey  heaps  of  stone  so 
<  long  despised  as  the  picturesque  eccentricities  of  fantastic  taste  shall 
yet  impart  to  us  new  lessons  of  loveliness,  new  sources  of  power,  if  we 
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search  aright  for  the  principlee  which  guided  their  erection.  To  con- 
ceal under  a  Gothic  ma^k  a  building*  the  spirit  of  which  is  not  Gothie, 
is  an  insult  to  those  great  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  of  whom  we 
know  so  little,  but  whose  memory  we  have  learnt  to  rcTcre.  To  act  thus 
is  to  disregard  all  we  have  with  difficulty  acquired ;  but  *  Christendom.* 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pugin» '  is  awakened  to  an  i^preciatiott  of  the  art 
and  principles  she  created  in  older  times.  We  have  only  to  pcracyersi 
truth  will  triumph t  and  the  glory  of  these  latter  times'  sh^  far  out* 
shine  the  achievements  of  older  days.  Zeal»  and  faith,  and  love  ahaU  yet 
again  be  the  well-springs  of  a  pitrer  »ktll,  where. shall  flow  ia  brighter 
streams  the  refreshing  beauty  of  hohness  and  its  earthly  type,  the  ex* 
ceeding  glories  of  Christian  art." 

The  Report  was  then  adopted. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Scott  to  read  his  paper  on  Don* 
caster  Church,  which  appears  at  length  in  another  part  of  this  nnmber. 

The  Chairman  tendered  the  tibanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Scott  for 
his  valuable  paper,  and  after  some  discussioQ  the  meeting  adjoamed.  . 


MEETING    AT   BANBURY   OF  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 

ARCIL^OLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

A  JOINT  meeting  of  the  Architectural  and  Ardiseological  Societies  of 
Oxfordshire,  Bedfordshire*  Buckinghamshire,  Warwickshire*  and  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  was  held  in  Banbury  in  the  last  week 
of  May.  ^ 

On  Tuesday  a  large  party  visited  the  churches,  ancient  monuments, 
mansions,  and  other  objects  of  interest  at  Blozham,  Add^ury,  Kings' 
Sutton,  Warkworth,  and  Middleton  ;  the  churches  and  ancient  remains 
in  Banbury  were  also  visited  the  same  day. 

At  the  morning  meeting,  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  com- 
mencing at  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  Vicar  of  Banbury  in  the  diair, 
the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  read  a  paper  '*  On  Compton  Wyniates/' 
His  Lordship  commenced  by  stating  that  the  name  of  Wyniates.  by 
which  the  plieice  he  wns  to  speak  of  was  distinguished  from  other  Comp- 
tons,  was  said  by  Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Warwickshire,  to  have 
arisen  from  the  existence  long  since  of  a  vineyard  within  the  lordship, 
a  tradition  of  which  was  still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants,  the  site 
being  known.  He  recommended  to  meteorologists  and  political  econo- 
mists, as  a  curious  question,  why  their  ancestors  had  such  vineyards  ? 
Was  it  from  the  greater  warmth  of  climate  at  that  period,  so  that  large 
quantities  of  grapes  were  grown  ?— or  was  it  that,  fiom  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  carriage,  they  got  less  foreign  wine,  and  so  were  satb- 
fied  with  that  of  an  inferior  quality  ?  His  Lorddiip  traoedthe  manor 
of  Wyniates  Compton  before  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  building 
took  place  in  the  year  1 6^,  and  then  came  nearly  to  its  present  state, 
being  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient  maaor-Jioiise,  the.  matenala  of 
which  were  chiefly  brought  from  Pnlbrook,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles, 
where  a^mansion  was  pulled  down  by  Sir  W.  Compton. 
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The  Chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Williams,  a  member  of 
the  Bedfordshire  Society,  to  read  his  paper  "  On  Druidical  Remains.'* 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Williams  commenced  with  tome  general  observa- 
taooa  on  Draidical  remains  which  ^ere  seen  in  monuments  anterior  to 
history,  and  said  he  was  indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden  for  some  draw* 
ings  and  diagrams  which  would  enable  him  to  illustrate  portions  of  his 
sobject  better  than  he  could  have  otherwise  done  it.  He  observed  that  his 
•abject  had  been  taken  up  strongly  by  Mr.  Herbert,  in  his  learned  work, 
Cyclops  Christiamis,  but  to  the  theory  of  which  he  was  opposed.  He 
then  noticed  severally  those  Druidical  circles  and  temples  at  Avebury, 
Stonehenge,  Rollrich,  and  Stanton  Drew,  and  also  referred  to  drawings 
of  the  remains  at  Stennis,  in  the  Orkneys ;  he  gave  the  number  of  stones 
in  each  of  the  four  first  circles,  with  the  size  of  the  area,  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  names,  and  a  variety  of  curious  and  instructive  particulars. 
That  those  remains  were  originally  temples  for  worship,  he  had  no 
doubt,  and  he  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  they  had 
existed  long  before  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  tracing 
them  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Strabo.  He  entered  upon  a  train  of 
masterly  and  elaborate  argument,  drawn  from  the  Greek  history, 
legends,  and  other  sources,  in  support  of  the  theory  that  these  remains 
were  the  work  of  the  elder  druids,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Herbert's 
theory  that  they  only  dated  back  to  the  5th  century  after  Christ. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  J.  Taddy  to  read  his  paper  "  on 
the  Roman  and  Saxon  occupation  of  Britain.*' 

The  Evemng  Meeting, — Church  Music. 

Soon  after  0  o'clock  the  lecture  room  of  the  institute  was  crowded 
with  a  highly  respectable  assemblage  of  visitors  and  townspeople,  in* 
eluding  a  large  accession  of  ladies.  Lord  A.  Compton  was  requested 
to  take  the  choir,  to  which  his  Lordship  acceded,  and  at  once,  called 
upon  Sir  Henry  Dryden  to  read  his  paper  "  On  Church  Music,  and  the 
Arrangement  of  Churches."  [To  this  interesting  and  earnest  paper  we 
may  poasibly  recur.] 

On  Wednesday  morning  parties  were  formed,  who  visited  Broughton 
Castle,  SwalclifFe,  and  Compton  Wyniates,  where  the  Rev.  Lord  A, 
Compton  entertained  a  very  large  number  of  visitors  at  lunch. 

The  Evening  Meeting, 

which  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  nine  o'clock  at  the  Institute* 
attracted  a  large  audience,  chiefly  composed  of  those  of  the  town  and 
immediate  neighbourhood,  many  of  the  visitors  from  a  long  distance 
having  left  Banbury. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Nelson  was  appointed  to  preside,  and  then  called 
on  E.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  of  the  Oxford  Society,  for  his  paper,  "  On  the 
three-fold  arrangement  of  churches." 

Mr.  Freeman  then  made  some  remarks  illustrated  by  diagrams,  on 
"The  threefold  division  of  the  groundplan  in  churches."  He  con- 
tended that  in  most  old  churches  a  threefold  division  into  nave,  choir, 
or  chancel,  and  presbytery  might  be  observed.  In  the  mass  of  English 
parish  churches  the  presbytery  or  extreme  eastern  portion,  where  the 
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bigh  altar  was  placed,  is  very  slightly  marked  off  from  the  chancel 
while  the  latter  is  very  strongly  marked  from  the  nave.  But  in  larger 
churches  this  is  sometimes  reversed,  as  in  Llandaff  Cathedral,  West- 
minster and  S.  Alban's  Abbeys;  and  even  in  parish  churches,  some 
cases  occur  in  which  the  chancel  and  presbytery  are  very  clearly  divided. 
These  three  parts,  which  may  be  traced  up  to  the  early  basilicas  (in 
which  again  the  distinction  was  much  stronger  between  the  chancel 
and  the  presbytery  than  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel)  seem 
to  have  been  considered  essential ;  but  the  groundplans  of  large  churches 
were  often  rendered  much  more  complicated  by  the  addition  of  aisles, 
transepts,  and  subordinate  chapels  in  all  directions.  The  transepts 
especially  seem  often  to  have  marked  the  distinction  between  the 
essential  portions,  according  to  the  point  at  which  they  were  added.  In 
our  Norman  cathedrals,  and  many  other  churches  of  the  cross  form,  the 
choir  or  chancel  was  under  the  central  tower,  and  the  transepts  are 
thrown  out  immediately  on  each  side  of  it.  Later  the  choir  was 
generally  placed  east  of  the  central  tower,  but  sometimes  west  of  it. 
That  is,  the  transepts  were  sometimes  thrown  out  between  the  nave 
and  the  choir,  as  in  most  cross  churches ;  sometimes  between  the  choir 
and  the  presbytery,  as  at  Westminster,  in  very  large  churches  not  un-' 
frequently  at  both  points  as  in  Canterbury,  Sedisbury,  and  several  other 
cathedrals.  Mr.  Freeman  illustrated  this  by  taking  the  groundplan  of 
Llandaff,  the  only  English  cathedral  without  transepts,  and  showing 
that  by  adding  them  on  at  different  points  all  these  different  arrange- 
ments might  be  produced. 

The  Rev.  W.  Miller  (local  secretary)  rose  and  said,  since  he  had  been 
in  the  town,  he  had  been  reminded  of  a  subject  which  was  one  of  great 
interest,  but  which  had  been  much  neglected,  the  brasses  and  other 
monumental  remains  in  the  churches  and  other  places,  many  of  which 
had  been  sadly  defaced,  their  restoration,  so  far  as  it  could  he  effected, 
being  most  desirable.  Mr.  Faulkner  had  collected  some  of  those  re- 
mains, and  having  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  if  he  would 
occupy  the  meeting  a  short  time  with  some  remarks,  as  there  were  no 
further  papers  to  read,  they  would  no  doubt  be  much  gratified. 

C.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  of  Deddington,  on  coming  forward,  was  received 
with  much  applause.  He  said  he  had  collected  some  of  those  brasses, 
and  made  rubbings  from  many  others,  because  he  thought  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  monumental  remains  of  considerable  interest.  One  main 
object  of  such  societies  was  to  give  an  interest  to  everything  connected 
with  their  forefathers — to  connect  the  past  with  the  present.  Monu- 
mental brasses  were  thought  but  little  of,  but  they  were  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  matters  of  pedigree.  There  was  an  old  man,  a  poor 
clerk,  in  his  own  parish,  who  was  entitled  to  property  amounting  to 
many  thousand  pounds,  but  he  was  in  difficulty  as  to  how  to  obtain  it. 
Mr.  Rolls  took  up  his  case,  and  obtained  the  man's  rights  by  working 
out  a  pedigree  from  gravestones  and  memorials.  There  was  a  church 
in  his  neighbourhood  where  que  of  these  brasses  had  been  done  away 
with,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  had  been  destroyed,  or 
defaced.  Three  causes  had  operated  to  produce  this  state  of  things, 
one  of  which  was,  that  after  the  Reformation  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
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passed  for  doing  awaf  with  what  was  called  Popish  inscriptions,  such 
as  '*  Pray  for  the  soul/'  or,  *'  On  whose  soul  Ood  have  mercy/'  and  in 
cutting  out  these  parts  the  brasses  had  been  altogether  defaced.  Then 
eame  the  Parliamentary  wars,  when  these  brasses  and  other  monuments 
were  destroyed.  And,  thirdly,  ignorant  parish  clerks  and  wardens  had 
destroyed  them  and  thrown  them  away,  when  clergymen  took  no  in- 
terest in  their  preservation,  in  Wark worth  church  this  destruction 
had  been  cani»l  on  to  a  very  great  extent :  there  was  a  record  that 
all  the  brasses  in  this  church  were  thrown  away  :  and  in  "  Beesley*s 
History  of  Banbury  "  there  was  an  observation  that  such  another  in- 
stance of  vandalism  had  not  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
since  the  destruction  of  Banbury  church  in  1790.  There  were  three 
fine  brasses  buried  in  Warkworth  church,  which  he  believed,  might 
stDl  be  procured,  and  it  was  stated  that  those  formerly  thrown  away  to 
be  burned,  might  have  been  obtained  of  the  workmen  for  a  supply  of 
beer.  Mr.  Faulkner  illustrated  his  subject,  by  exhibiting  from  his 
large  collection,  several  well- executed  rubbings  from  brasses,  which 
represented  beautiful  full-length  figures  of  a  priest,  and  of  knights  and 
ladies,  among  them  were  one  from  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford^  of 
the  llirogmorton  family,  with  inscriptions,  and  from  the  Adderbnry 
brasses,  found  under  a  pew  that  once  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
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Thk  last  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Easter  term,  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  25,  the  Rev.  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  presents  were  received  : — 

Rubbing  of  a  brass  at  Houghton  le  Spring,  from  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee, 
B.A.,  a  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Reports  and  proceedings  of  several  Incorporated  Societies. 

Hudson  Turner  on  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
firom  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Sen.  Secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity 
College,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Rev.  the  President, 
for  his  kindness  in  having  given  members  of  the  Society  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  Ely  Cathedral  on  the  preceding  day. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ingle,  M.A.»  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 

meeting : — 

G.  H.  D.  Mitthiag,  King*s  College. 

J.  W.  Clark,  Trinity  College. 

S.  Wigan,  Trinity  College. 

R.  L.  Lewellin,  Trinity  College. 

R.  Tonge,  S.  John's  College. 

E.  J.  Beck,  Clare  Hall. 

W.  Sheepshanks,  Christ's  College. 

Mr,  C.  J.  Evans,  of  King's  College  (Junior  Secretary)  read  a  Report 
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from  the  Committee  appointed  to  inqaire  into  the  state  of  Barnwell 
Priorj  church.  After  describing  the  neglected  and  desecrated  condi- 
lion  of  this  interesting  building,  the  Report  stated  that  the  cost  of 
effectually  repairing  it  had  been  estimated  at  £700.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  members  of  the  University 
for  funds  to  assist  the  parishioners  in  restoring  their  ancient  House  of 
Prayer  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  and  at  the  same 
time,  providing  the  additional  church  accommodation,  of  which  this 
densely  populated  district  stands  so  greatly  in  need.  The  report  was 
adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Seely,  M.A.,  after  some  observations  by 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Ecclesiological  late  Cam« 
bridge  Camden  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  the 
President  was  requested  to  inquire- whether  Professor  Willis  would 
repeat  the  course  of  lectures  on  Church  Architecture,  given  by  him 
in  1849. 

The  meeting  soon  after  adjourned. 

A  meeting  of  the  Committee  has  since  been  held,  at  which  Mr.  J.  H. 
Cooper,  of  Trinity  College,  was  appointed  Treasurer,  and  empowered 
to  open  an  account  at  Messrs.  Mortlock*s  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the 
"  Barnwell  Priory  Church  Restoration  Fund."  Subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  £220  have  already  been  promised,  those  from  members  of 
the  Architectural  Society  being  given  on  the  understanding  that  the 
designs  are  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Society. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OP 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At  the  June  Committee  Meeting,  the  Rev.  D.  Morton  in  the  chair, 
present.  Rev.  J.  P.  Lightfoot,  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  Rev.  T.  James.  &c.» 
the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  having  been  read,  the  following  new 
members  were  elected : 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
William  Finch  Hatton,  Esq.,  Weldon. 
Rev.  GranTille  Forbes,  Broughton. 

Presents  of  books  were  received  from  Sir  H.  Dryden,  F.  Worship,  Esq., 
the  West  Suffolk  Archaeological  Society,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Mr.  Worship  also  sent  for  examination  a  very 
beautifully  executed  MS.  work  on  the  heraldry  in  Great  Yarmouth 
church.  The  Rev.  B.  Hill,  of  CoUingtree,  sent,  through  the  Rural 
Dean,  an  old  hour-glass  stand,  and  some  fragments  of  painted  glass  of 
the  1 5th  century,  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Society,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  restored,  whenever  wanted,  for 
the  church.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Hill,  and 
it  was  observed,  that  if  this  example  was  followed,  and  the  fragments 
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of  glass,  tiles,  &c.,  such  as  are  usually  found  thrown  aside  in  almost 
every  church,  were  thus  conditionally  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Society,  many  Taluabie  relics  would  be  preserved,  and  many  useful  in- 
dications supplied  for  any  future  restoration  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  belonged.     The  Society  would  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  such 
^agments,  as  forming  a  useful  series  for  study,  and  would  undertake  to 
keep  them  separate,  and  restore  them  when  required.     The  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
for  the  kind  and  hospitable  manner  in  which  he  had  thrown  the  mansion 
of  Compton  Wyniates  open  to  the  members  of  the  Society  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  late  Architectural  Meeting  at  Banbury.     Mr.  Morton 
exhibited  Mr.  Scott's  amended  design  for  the  east  window  at  Harleston, 
in  which  the  tracery  in  the  head  had  been  filled  up,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee.    No  indications  of  the  originid  window  had  been 
discovered  in  pulling  down  the  east  gable.     Plans  of  the  re-seating 
and  enlarging  of  Weldon  church,  by  W.  Slater,  Esq.,  were  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.    They  were  entirely  approved 
of,  some  minor  points  being  suggested  for  the  architect's  consideration. 
By  these  plans,  the  whole  of  the  seats  will  be  low  open  benches  of  oak, 
facing  eastward,  the  chancel  being  seated  stallwise.    The  lowest  part 
of  the  ancient  chancel  screen  will  be  retained,  the  prayer  desk  facing 
north,  and  the  bible  desk,  west.     The  north  aisle  will  be  prolonged 
westward,  and  the  details  of  the  modem  tower  be  brought  into  unison 
with  the  general  character  of  the  church.     The  windows  will  be  re- 
glazed  with  quarried  casements,  and  a  plain  reredos  at  the  east  end  re- 
stored.   Altogether  the  restoration  promises  to  be  most  satisfactory, 
A  ground  plan  for  the  re-seating  of  Barnack  church  was  also  approved, 
the  amendments  already  suggested  in  the  original  plan  being  fully 
adopted.     The  work  is  intrusted  to  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford,  and  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  open  oak  sittings  of  uniform  design  for  rich  and  poor. 
The  chancel  will  be  correctly  arranged,  and  the  organ  moved  from  the 
west  end  to  the  chancel  aisle.     The  old  *'  domus  inclusa"  has  already 
been  restored,  for  the  purposes  of  a  vestry,  and  a  blocked-up  door 
opened  into  the  chancel.     When  the  present  cumbrous  pews  are  re* 
moved,  and  the  new  seats  fixed,  this  will  present  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  interesting  churches  in  the  county.    Nothing  will  be 
done  to  tamper  with  the  old  Saxon  and  Norman  work,  or  with  the 
later  or  more  elegant  additions  of  the  Decorated  period.     Flans  for  the 
re-seating  of  Islip  and  Tyso  churches,  and  for  the  new  chapel  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  were  not  in  sufficient  forwardness  to  be  exhibited, 
but  will  eventually  be  referred  to  the  committee.     A  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Morton,  giving  his  former  communication  at  greater  length, 
respecting  MSS.  having  relation  to  Northamptonshire  churches.   6,763 
of  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  gives  notices  of  thirty- 
two  churches  in  this  county.     In  the  Bodleian  and  Bridges'  collection, 
vol.  N.,  are  contained  the  trickings  of  arms  from   135  churches  in 
Northamptonshire.     A  letter  was  read  respecting  the  establishment  of 
an  Archseological  Society  for  Leicestershire ;  and  another  from  Mr, 
Sharpe,  of  Lancaster,  on  the  best  mode  of  extending  the  usefulness  of 
Architectural  Societies.    The  meeting  at  Banbury  was  reported  as  in 
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every  way  auoeeeafiil.  Impressions  o£  tpurious  seab,  now  Tcry  widely 
circulated  in  England,  were  produced.  The  matrix  of  the  counterfeit 
i«  generally  in  jet,  and  very  rudely  sculptured.  One  professed  to  be 
*'  Sigillnm  Julii  Caesaris  Imp."  with  a  rudely  executed  bu&t. ;  Notice 
of  similar  counterfeits  was  taken  at  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the 
Archaeological  In  titute,  and  the  publicsfaould  he  on  their  guard  against 
them.  They  are  generally  offered,  at  a  low  price,  by  labourers,  who 
profess  to  have  found  them. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


8.  Matthew,  Idington,^*lt  is  useful,  though  it  may  not  be  agreeable, 
to  examine  those  few  churches  here  and  there,  which  are  still  built  below 
that  general  mark  of  architectural  and  ritual  propriety,  which  has  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  church  before  us  most  unquestionably  ranks 
in  that  select  class.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Gough,  the  gentleman  who 
travestied  Old  S.  Pancras ;  and  we  trace  the  evidence  of  the  same 
master  hand  in  this  original  production.  The  plan  is  a  cross,  and 
aisles  are  wanting.  Need  we  add  that  galleries  both  in  the  transepts 
and  at  the  west  end,  of  a  portentous  size,  are  bountifully  provided  ? 
The  style  is  that  playful  variety  of  Third-Pointed  which  moves  unin«> 
cumbered  with  splay  or  moulding.  Some  special  singularities  there 
are  about  the  structure  which  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  pulpit 
and  reading-desk  of  stone  rear  their  menacing  fronts,  like  twin  Sym^de- 
gades ;  but  the  genius  of  Ecclesiology  had  to  be  propitiated ;  and 
so  the  eastern  limb  is  pewed  in  grisly  imitation  of  stalls,  surmounted 
by  lines  of  arcading  not  very  correct,  and  not  very  beautiful.  This 
pattern  serves  to  the  west  of  one  of  the  transepts  as  open  screen- work 
to  the  organ ;  and  the  genius  of  uniformity  has  willed  it  that  a  little 
strip  of  identical  design,  and  measuring  the  same  length,  should  balance 
the  organ  orifices  on  the  other  side,  in  the  unmeaning  form  of  a 
purposeless  wall  arcade.  Of  the  pews  it  is  not  needful  to  speak.  One 
thing  there  is  about  the  church  which  shows  even  there  the  essential 
progress  of  right  principles.  The  font  is  of  stone,  and  properly  placed 
at  the  west  end — ergo  under  the  gallery.  A  little  tower,  and  tiny 
octagon  spire  are  pitched  on  at  one  side,  and  the  varieties  of  the  human 
face  divine,  carved  in  corbels  over  the  structure,  show  that  modem  inge- 
nuity can  improve  upon  the  traditionary  ugliness  of  mediaeval  gurgoyles. 

8.  Gabriel,  Warwick  Square,  Pim/ioo  .^-This,  the  last  new  church  of 
Belgravia,  is  very  interesting,  as  a  proof  how  radically  improved  is  the 
structural  idea  of  the  word  **  church*'  in  England.  Confided  to  Mr. 
Cundy,  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  it  was  gene- 
rally considered  that  it  was  to  be  the  counterpoise  to  another  religious 
edifice  erected  by  the  same  architect.  What  is  it  in  result,  tbai^s  in 
part  (we  take  this  opportunity  of  saying)  to  the. Incumbent  ?  Exter- 
nally, a  graceful  Middle-Pointed  structure,  of  clerestoried  nave  and 
aisles  of  six  bays,  and  well-proportioned  chancel,  the  roofs  sufficient, 
and  the  spire  duly  rising  from  the  side-standing  tower.    There  are  also 
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Bhort  chancel  ahlea  of  one  bay,  that  to  the  north  edntuning  the  organ» 
Inside,  the  coup  d'ail  would  be  very  pleasing,  but  for  the  galleries.  These, 
howeTer,  stop  short  of  the  pillars, — that  usual  compromise  between  the 
nse  of  galleries  and  the  architectural  propriety  of  the  structure;  and  pews 
there  also  are,  we  grieve  to  add.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
there  is  a  reading-desk,  that  is  low,  and  the  prayers  are  read  sideways. 
Thie  palpit  is  a  pretty  composition,  consisting  of  stone,  wood,  and  metal 
work.  The  chancel  proper  is  of  course  not  used,  but  the  levels  are 
well  managed,  and  the  sanctuary  is  sufficient ;  it  wants  the  furniture  of 
sediila,  seats  being  placed  in  lieu,  sedile-wise.  The  seven-light  east 
window  (of  very  fair  tracery,  as  is  likewise  the  western  one  of  six 
lights)  is  placed  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  g^ve  dignity  to  the  altar» 
We  have  observed  at  S.  Barnabas  also  that  Mr.  Cundy  has  grasped 
tbia  treatment,  which  we  do  not  find  in  some  other  churches  of  other* 
wiae  meritorious  design.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  and  of  the  clere- 
story are  of  two  lights.  The  east  wall  is  polychromatised  by  Mr. 
Bulmer,  but  not  successfully,  the  tone  being  an  unpleasant  yellow. 
The  font,  which  is  properly  placed,  is  graceful,  diapered  with  fieurs- 
de-liSk  and  ornamented  with  alabaster  shafts.  The  tower  and  spire 
(rising  to  the  height  of  160  feet)  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  belfry  story  rises  clear  of  the 
ridge  line.  The  internal  length  of  the  nave  is  eighty  feet,  that  of  the 
chancel  thirty-three  feet.  We  repeat  it, — ^this  church  is  very  notice- 
able as  a  type.  We  are  glad  to  add  that  it  witnesses  daily  services 
and  weekly  communions. 

S.  James,  Plymouth, — Mr.  St.  Aubyn  has  favoured  us  with  a  sight 
of  two  sets  of  working  drawings  with  which  he  competed  for  this  new 
church.  The  decision  was  entrusted,  we  believe,  to  an  eminent 
architect^  who  selected  one  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyti's  two  designs.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that,  had  we  been  called  upon  to  choose,  we  should 
hare  selected  the  design  which  was  unsuccessful.  The  conditions  of 
the  competition  were  that  the  style  should  be  the  transition  between 
First-Pointed  and  the  Geometrical  Middle- Pointed,  from  1260  to  1320 ; 
that  600  should  be  accommodated  on  the  floor ;  and  that  the  cost  should 
not  exceed  £5  per  sitting  from  the  ground  line.  The  site  was  a  very 
inconvenient  one,  a  triangular  piece  of  ground — the  west  and  south 
sides  forming  nearly  a  right  angle.  The  design  which  has  been  chosen 
has  the  very  unusual  arrangement  of  two  naves  of  equal  width,  two  aisles, 
a  north-west  porch  under  the  tower,  a  chancel  to  the  south  nave  with  a 
vestry  on  its  south  side,  and  an  irregularly  shaped  aisle  on  the  north. 
An  alternative  pldn — in  the  contingency  of  an  enlargement  of  the  site 
eastwards — provides  an  apsidal  end  in  prolongation  of  the  chancel. 
Each  nave  has  a  western  door  with  a  dwarf  porch.  The  church  is  well 
arranged,  the  north  nave  however  being  seated  like  an  aisle  with  the 
passage  by  the  piers  and  not  in  the  centre.  The  apsidal  termination,  if  it 
be  added,  will  much  improve  the  design  by  elongating  the  chancel  pro- 
per as  well  as  the  sanctuary.  The  west  elevation  is  of  a  very  unusual 
character,  from  the  two  equal  high-roofed  naves,  with  lean-to  aisles,  and 
a  lofty  tower  and  spire  on  the  north  porch.  The  gables  show  two  similar 
windows  of  five  lights  with  geometrical  tracery ;  the  aisles  have  three- 
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light  windows,  and  the  two  western  doors  have  pedimented  heads, 
llie  tower  and  spire  are  very  pleasing  in  outline ;  we  must  complain, 
however,  that  the  belfry  stage  is  not  clear  above  the  ridge  of  the  nave 
roof,  and  we  should  have  preferred  larger  belfry  windows.  The  tower 
has  an  embattled  parapet,  suggesting  a  later  style.  An  angular  stair- 
case turret  terminates  in  an  octagonal  crocketed  pinnacle  carried  up 
high  above  the  tower  parapet.  The  north  chancel-aisle  is  treated  like 
a  half  apse,  and  looks  effective  in  the  east  elevation.  It  contains  an 
organ  gallery  in  an  upper  story,  and  this  has  two  ranges  of  windows. 
The  interior  detail  is  somewhat  meagre.  The  unsuccessful  de«gn, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  one  above  described  in  general  character,  had 
a  different  and  (we  think)  a  better  ground-plan  :  a  broader  nave  and 
chancel,  with  apsidal  sanctuary,  a  broad  south  aisle  not  reaching  to 
the  west  end,  and  a  broad  north  aisle,  not  reaching  to  the  east  end ;  a 
plan,  very  irregular  and  unusual,  but  picturesque  as  well  as  convenient. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S.  Andrew,  Sonning,  Berks. — We  thank  a  friend  for  some  correc* 
tions  of  a  notice  in  our  last  number  of  the  restoration  of  S.  Andrew* 
3onning,  lately  effected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Woodyer. 
He  says  that  the  chancel,  being  in  lay  hands,  has  been  provided  with 
mere  benches,  and  not  with  stalls ;  that  the  chancel  roof  is  of  deal,  and 
not  of  oak.  and  that  only  the  part  over  the  sanctuary  is  stellated.  The 
enriched  arch  spoken  of  has  series  of  figures  on  both  sides,  instead  of 
in  the  middle, — at  the  top  on  one  side  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  our 
Lord,  and  on  the  other  the  Majesty ;  and  passing  down  the  arch, 
under  canopies,  Apostles,  Priests,  Kings,  and  Angels.  The  pbcina 
spoken  of  was  moved  from  the  south  nave  aisle  to  the  vestry,  to  be 
used  for  the  sacramental  vessels ;  the  space  screened  off  for  vestry  is  not 
new, — it  has  for  centuries  been  used  as  such,  and  as  an  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  Sonning  being  connected  with  Sarum.  A  good  screen  has  been 
substituted  for  a  bad  one ;  it  formerly  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  chancel  aisle,  separating  laity  from  laity  ;  and  like  use  has  been 
made  of  the  south  aisle  screen  to  cut  off  the  Faculty  burying- place, 
with  its  monstrosities,  from  the  eye  of  worshippers.  I  need  not  say 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  urns  and  Cupids,  except  to  hide 
them  when  we  could  not  get  rid  of  them.  The  pew-ends  are  not 
black  oak,  or  carved — I  wish  they  were ;  there  is  no  stained  glass  in 
the  clerestory,  but  some  of  Powell's  quarries  ;  but  there  is  a  stained 
east  window  by  Wailes,  representing  the  Transfiguration.  The  account 
says  nothing  of  the  new  nave  roof,  north  timber  porch,  nearly  all  new 
windows  and  doors,  tower  screen,  pavements,  and  brasses  restored, 
new  south  aisle  to  chancel,  and  restoration  of  the  north  chancel  aisle, 
new  parclose  and  wooden  sedilia,  carved  stone  pulpit,  carved  desk  aad 
lectern,  &c.,  which  have  cost  two  years  and  £4,000.  The  whole  of  the 
church,  too,  has  been  cased  in  flint  work,  except  the  south  aisle,  which 
aisle  was  the  only  Middle-Pointed  portion  of  the  church  before  the 
late  works,  and  which  is  excellent. 
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AH  SahUs,  Castle  Cory,  Somerset. — A  correspondent  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  hcta : — "  The  ohurch  of  Castle  Gary,  Somerset,  is 
now  in.the  process  of  enlargement  and  restoration  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Ferrey.  It  is  at  present  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  town,  and  the  contrivances  for  room  in  galleries  and  pews  have 
1)een  in  the  worst  possible  taste  and  judgment ;  the  tower  was  in  a 
minoufl  state,  and  the  few  re|>airs  which  have  been  done  to  the  build- 
ing during  the  last  100  years  have  been  in  defiance  of  all  architectural 
rule  and  propriety.  The  front  boards  of  the  galleries  have  been  placed 
before  the  nave  piers,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  have  been  cut 
away  without  scruple  in  fixing  them,  and  a  plaister  cieling  cutting  off 
the  points  of  the  clerestory  windows  conceals  a  fine  old  carved  roof 
of  oak.  and  has  accderated  its  decay.  But  the  greatest  monstrosity  of 
all  is  a  bastard  Italian  arch  with  ornaments  of  freemasonry  inserted. 
underneath  the  Pointed  chancel-arch,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled 
with  lath  and  plaister.  The  chancel  arch  being  coloured  with  ochre 
shows  its  course  above  its  spurious  descendant  beneath  it.  Mr.  Ferrey 
proposes  to  enlarge  the  church  by  lengthening  it  one  bay  west- 
ward,— in  lieu  of  the  ruinous  and  ill-proportioned  tower  and  spire, 
he  has  designed  a  tower  with  spire,  adapted  to  the  lengthened 
ohnidi,  upon  the  type  of  the  churches  in  the  district,  and  preserving 
with  a  little  more  of  ornament,  and  with  more  just  proportion  the 
character  of  the  original.  The  space  will  also  be  inclosed  between  the 
west  wall  of  the  vestry  and  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  when 
thrown  into  the  church  will  afford  a  good  site  for  the  organ." 

We  hope  at  any  rate  that  the  choir  will  be  properly  arranged,  and 
that  the  singers  will  occupy  it.  We  have  seen  a  perspective  view  of 
Mr.  Ferrey 's  new  tower,  which  certainly  is  of  the  Somersetshire  type, 
and  which  does 'not  seem  inharmonious  with  this  late  Third-Pointed 
eharch.  The  tower  is  massive,  with  buttresses  of  five  stages  set 
square  to  each  angle,  which  die  off  about  the  springing  of  the  belfry 
windows.  The  lowest  stage,  marked  off  by  a  stringcourse,  is  blank ; 
the  next  is  a  very  broad  one  and  contains  a  large  west  window  ;  the 
next  is  the  belfry  stage  with  belfry  windows  of  two  lights,  supermoni- 
alled.  with  pierced  tracery  of  quatrefoils  instead  of  louvre  boards. 
Above  there  is  some  Thini-Pointed  panelling,  and  embattling,  thin 
pinnacles  rising  out  of  the  uppermost  set  offs  of  the  buttresses ;  and  a 
erocketed  spirelet  capping  an  octagonal  staircase  turret  at  the  south 
east  angle.  Above  these  is  a  low  octagonal  spire,  banded  about  a 
third  from  the  top,  and  with  large  canopied  and  transomed  spire  lights 
in  the  four  cardinal  sides. 
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MB.  Winston's  nbw  window  in  thb  tbmplb  chubch. 

Mb.  Winston  has  sent  us  a  letter,  which  in  his  calmer  moments  he 
may  not  be  sorry  to  recollect  does  not  appear  in  our  pages.  He 
sHrongly  denies  that  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  his  new  window 
•t  the  Temple  and  his  older  "  Hints  on  Olass  Planting.''  As  far  as 
we  can  gather  his  sense,  the  case  seems  to  stand,  that  while  the  revival 
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of  all  or  any  ancient  style  of  giasa  painting  haa  hitherto  been  an  oflbn- 
me  preanmption,  to  Mr.  Winston-  alone  material  impedimenta  do  not' 
exist.  Mr.  Winston  can  make  glass  like  the  ancients,  and  Mr.  Win* 
aton  therefore  haa  the  patent  to  paint  ^aaa  like  them.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
very  gratifying  to  those  vho  are  willing  to  admit  that  gentleman's  ipte 
dint.  We,  however,  who  are  o]d*fashbned  enough  to  remember  1847, 
find  pablished  in  a  certain  book,  which  at  that  date  emanated  Irom  Mr.. 
Parker's  office,  such  sentences  as  these,  in  achapter  devoted  to  the  con. 
anderation  of  the  style  to  be  adopted  in  modem  glass-painting :— •'*  llie 
Barly  English  and  Decorated  styles  are  therefore  excluded  firmn  employ* 
ment  in  modern  work  by  the  first  of  the  conditions  above  laid  down,  for 
the  execution  of  a  style"  [i.  e.,  "  the  poasibility  of  successfully  execnting 
a  modem  work  in  strict  conformity  with  the  proposed  style,"]  (page- 
274)  ;  and  a  little  further  on, — '*  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  styles 
of  glass  painting  being  thus  excluded,"  (page  975),  '*  I  greatly  object, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  imitations  of  Early  Engtiah  and  Deco<- 
rated  glass  paintings,*'  (p.  278.)  "  The  nature  of  the  modem  material 
of  coune  precludes  any  attempt  at  adopting  as  models  the  *  medaHiom 
windows'  of  the  Early  English  style,  which  partake  ao  highly  of  the 
character  of  mosaics ;  nor  do  I.  consider  the  abandonment  of  these  designs 
nt  aUto  be  reyre/ted^  sinee^  anumgst  other  objectionsi  the  pictures  earn^ 
tmned  in  them  are,  owing  to  their  minnteness,  in  general  gmts  indistinct 
when  viewed  from  even  a  moderate  distance'*  (page  286).  *' I  mn  at  m 
loss  to  wnderstsnd  how  the  flatness  of  Barfy  English  painting  is  to  be 
defended*  (page  286). 

We  were  simple  enough  to  insagine  that  Mr.  Winston  was  personally 
excluded  from  even  attempting  to  revive  Firat«>Pointed  glass,  however 
successful  might  possibly  be  the  attempt,  by  such  canons  of  criticism 
delivered  so  oractdarly.  However,  to  quote  the  civil  language  he  haa 
been  pleased  to  publish  of  us  in  the  Salisbury  volume  of  the  Arohse- 
ological  Institute,  we  conclude  that  '*  the  confusion  of  our  ideas  is  euch 
as  to  render  further  comment  superfluous.*' 

When  Mr.  Winston  shall  have  made  himself  more  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  the  "  Complete  Letter  Writer"  than  he  at  present  aeems  to 
be,  and  shall  address  us  in  language  which  we  can  publish  with  due 
regard  to  our  own  position,  and  without  cruelty  to  its  writer,  we  ahatt 
be  happy  to  renew  the  discussicm  either  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
new  window  at  the  Temple,  or  upon  the  general  principles  of  glass 
pamting.  In  the  interim  an  author,  who  made  his  literary  debit  in 
terms  of  such  general  and  unsparing  condemnation,  must  expect  to  have 
his  own  proceedings  somewhat  narrowly  scrutinised. 

ABXCEOAiaX  D'AacnBOLOGTB. 

••  The  Fanair 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiohgist, 

Sir, — Allow  me  call  your  attention  to  a  little  work,  priee  7^  francs» 
called  *'  A.  B.  C.  of  Architecture,"  which  is  fell  Of  well  drawn  wood* 
cuts,  and  in.  it  (which  is  my  present  reason  for  troubling  you)  are 
deecnriptiona  of  cemetery-ligbts,  and  ltglit*colum&s  of  several  periods. 
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wUeh  tre  not  neotiooed  io  Parker's  QloMary  or  aoy  other  Englitb 
Ajnchnologicai  work.  Now  might  not  those  traasomed  cfaaocel^lighti 
or  Ijchnoacopea  be  a  eubttitute  for  these  faoaax  in  a  more  economical 
and  sionm&r  country  ?  I  have  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Parker,  but  he 
haa  not  oondeaceaded  to  notice  my  letter.  If  any  of  your  memberB 
are  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Weston^t uper-Mare,  I  ihould  like  to  take 
them  to  a  small  fitherman's  cottage  belonging  to  Glastonbury  Abbey* 
an  a  very  fair  state,  considering  the  cruel  neglect  it  has  met  with. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JoHW  A.  Vatmak, 
Member  of  Somerset  Arc.  8oo« 

Whucow^t  WiBston-wper'Mari,  8cmer9et$h!ir€. 

[A  conclusive  objection  we  think  to  this  explanation  of  lychnoecopes 
ariees  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  the  South  of  France.  M.  de 
Caumont*B  Ab^c^aire  was  reviewed  in  our  last  number.^-Eo.] 

STOaa   NBWINOTON   CBUBOR. 

[We  thank  Mr.  Scott  for  the  following  letter,  called  forth  by  a  notice 
in  our  last  number.  As  we  did  not  indorse  all  our  former  eorres- 
pondent's  observationa  by  inserting  his  letter^  so  we  do  not  assent  to 
all  that  Mr.  Scott  urges  in  his  reply.  We  hold  ourselves  free  to  use 
our  own  criticism  when  the  building  itself  ia  in  progress  or  completed. 
We  must,  however,  explain  that  we  are  far  from  being  desirous  of  con- 
demning without  exception  either  apses  or  side  gables.  Still  less  do  we 
proscribe  transepts  when  they  are  short.  What  we  have  ever  argued 
against  is  tbet  elongated  form  of  transept  which  the  middle  ages  ex- 
cogitated with  a  view  to  additional  altar  space,  and  which  our  gene- 
ratioa  avails  itself  of  for  galleries,  and  for  amphitheatrically  arranged 
beoohes.  Abroad,  where  radiating  chapels  were  in  vogoe»  the  tran- 
septs were  usimlly  short.  This  gives  the  rationale  of  the  lengthened 
transepts  of  England.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleeiologist. 

DaAB  Sia»««-I  tee  in  your  last  number  some  remarks  by  an  anony- 
mous correspondent  on  a  design  made  by  me  for  rebuilding  the  parish 
church  at  Stoke  Kewington«  which  require  correction. 

The  origin  of  the  plans  being  made  by  me  was,  that  8ome  of  the 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  work  saw  my  design  for  the  new  church  at 
Dundee,  the  construction  and  general  idea  of  which  they  thought 
likely  to  suit  their  requirements ;  they  consequently  asked  me  to  make 
a  new  design  for  them,  founded  in  some  degree  upon  that  tor  Dundee. 

It  is  of  course  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  whether  apaes  aod  side 
gables  are  to  essentially  foreign  as  to  be  inadmissible  in  English 
churches.  I  happen  to  think  the  contrary,  but  will  not  quarrel  with 
those  who  hold  that  opinion. 

It  is  equally  an  open  question  whether  transepts  are  to  be  absolutely 
forbidden  in  churches  for  the  Anglican  Communion.  I  happen  to 
think  that  it  would  be  no  great  compliment  to  our  National  Church  to 
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assert  that  ber  ritual  was  such  as  to  prohibit  the  tiae  of  the  noblest 
type  of  a  Christian  church  (I  mean,  of  course,  the  cruciform  arrange- 
ment), and  I  am  convinced  that  it  may  be  so  modified  as  to  be  partictt- 
larly  convenient  for  our  uses, — and  even  if  it  vrere  not  so,  I  would  not 
submit  to  have  our  ground  so  narrowed  as  to  be  prevented  from  using 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  outline  for  our  churches,  unless  it  were 
shown  to  be  essentially  a  wrong  oue.  I  leave  others,  however,  in 
quiet  possession  of  their  opinions  on  this  as  on  other  points,  being 
content  to  act  upon  my  own.  f  am,  however,  convinced,  though  sub- 
ject to  correction,  that  the  plan  in  question  is  a  particularly  convenient 
one,  and  one  especially  suited  to  our  services,  though  without  any 
ambition  to  break  a  lance  in  its  defence. 

What  I  wish  however  to  deny  is,  the  charge  of  extensive  galleries, 
which  your  correspondent  brings  against  me.  My  plan  had  no  galleries 
tohatever.  It  contains,  I  think,  accommodation  for  some  1100  or  1900 
persons,  all  on  the  ground  floor. 

I  have  never  heard  of  the  other  proposals  mentioned  by  your  cor- 
respondent. I  hold  the  sale  of  pews,  in  whatever  form  it  presents 
itself,  in  utter  detestation,  and  I  trust  no  such  system  has  been  thought 
«f ;  certainly  1000  sittings  cannot  be  sold  out  of  1900. 

I  may  mention  for  your  own  satisfaction,  that  the  existing  church  con- 
tains little  to  cause  its  loss  to  be  lamented.  Only  one  aisle  appears  to 
be  old,  and  that  only  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  almost  the  whole  of  such 
character  as  it  ever  had,  destroyed.  The  rest  is  a  mere  piece  of  patch- 
work, of  various  modem  dates.  I  should  however  be  very  sorry  to  see 
it  converted  into  a  school,  and  hope  that  this  is  a  mistake.  I  am 
however  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  having  beard  nothing 
of  it  since  I  sent  my  design. 

I  am,  dear  Sir.  yours  very  faithfully, 

London,  July,  1863.  Gsoaoa  Gilbert  Scott. 

BARNWELL    PRIOHT    CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

JVin.  Coll.,  July  15,  1853. 

Sir, — Every  old  Camdenian  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Architec- 
tural Society  are  now  attempting  to  restore  the  ruined  Priory  church 
of  S.  Andrew,  Barnwell ;  but  can  any  of  them  help  the  Restoration 
Committee  with  information  which  will  enable  them  to  trace  the  carved 
wood-work  of  which  the  church  was  despoiled  some  forty  years  ago  ? 
We  have  ascertained  from  a  man  who  lives  on  the  spot,  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  fine  screen  and  a  richly  panelled  pulpit,  and  though  a  great 
part  was  sold  by  auction  as  "old  wood/*  he  had  a  quantity  of  it  in  his 
possession,  which  he  gave  away  to  those  who  applied  to  him  for  it, 
until  it  was  all  gone.  This  gross  sacrilege  was  committed  at  the 
time  when  the  church  was  fitted  up  with  the  present  unsightly  boxes, 
&c.,  and,  by  the  altar  being  entirely  concealed  by  a  lofty  pulpit,  per- 
verted from  the  house  of  prayer  into  the  place  of  instruction. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  some  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society  may  have  obtained  some  of  the  portions  thus 
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distributed,  and  if  any  notice  of  this  in  your  pages  should  meet  his  eye, 
we  shall  be  much  obliged  if  he  will  send  us  some  infonnation  on  the 
subject.  I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

ThB   TBBA.SUBBB  OS  TUB   RbsTOBATION   FuVD. 
8.    OILBS,    NOBTRAMPTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclestologist. 

Northampton,  July  15,  1853. 
Dbar  Ma.  EoiToa, — In  the  restoration,  or  rather  enlarging  of  the 
nave  of  S.  Giles*  church  in  this  town,  there  has  been  found  in  the 
«outh  wall,  the  entrance  to  a  recess,  (which  before  was  concealed  by 
the  ])laister).  The  recess  is  much  higher  and  wider  than  the  entrance, 
the  former  being  ten  feet  three  inches  high,  and  about  two  feet  wide, 
and  one  foot  in  depth.  The  entrance  is  eight  feet  three  inches  high, 
and  one  foot  wide.  The  whole  being  about  fourteen  inches  from  the 
groundi  The  workmanship  is  good,  a  plain  Perpendicular  moulding 
going  round  the  whole,  whieh  at  first  sight  has  the  appearance  of  a 
niche. 

1  should  be  glad  if  you  can  assign  any  use  or  name  to  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  make 
mention  of  it  in  your  next  number,  so  that  in  common  with  others  of 
your  readers,  I  may  get  information  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  dear  Mr,  Editor,  very  truly  yours, 

John  Dbntoit,  B.  A. 
(Curator  of  the  Architectural  Society  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton.) 

AHCIBNT   CHUBCH   BBLLS. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Ecehsiologist. 

Sib, — Observing  in  the  Eeclesiologist,  for  April  of  this  year,  a  few 
remarks  on  "  Church  Peals,"  in  which  the  author  seems  to  attribute 
much  of  the  superiority  of  old  bells  to  those  of  modem  casting,  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmoephere,  will  you  allow  me  to  suggest,  as  a  more  pro- 
bable cause,  or  at  least  as  a  cause  in  conjunction,  the  fact  that  the 
metal  formerly  was  melted  by  a  wooden  fire,  and  not  by  the  more  rapid 
process  of  the  blast  furnace.  It  is  well  known  that  iron  manufactured 
with  a  fire  of  wood  is  of  superior  quality  to  that  we  ordinarily  obtain, 
and  may  not  the  same  causes  also  operate  in  the  casting  of  beU  metal  ? 
Pbssibly  one  cause  of  the  superiori^  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
fire  of  wood  not  being  so  hot  as  that  of  coal,  does  not  reduce  the 
inferior  parts  to  a  state  of  fusion,  but  they  are  thrown  away  as  scoria 
or  dross.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours  obediently; 

W.  H.  J. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecehsiologist, 

Cambridge t  July,  1853. 
8iB, — ^I  was  surprised  to  observe  in  your  number  of  February  last, 
that  your  correspondent  disapproved  of  certain  detaiU  in  the  wood- work 
of  the  choir  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
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Your  correspondent  appeared  to  speak  nniisfottrahlj  of  **certaiii 
punning  cmUenM  of  Che  existing  Dean  and  Chapter."     When  I  was  at 
Ely,  a  short  time  since*  I  eearehed  for  the  objects  of  his  diaapprDbatioii, 
and  I  could  oi^y  soeoeed  in  discoTering,  carved  on  one  of  the  snhstalls, 
a  peacock's  head !  Had  your  correspondent  displayed  rather  less  acute- 
ness  in  finding  fault,  and  rather  more  tn  investigating  the  matter,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  the  peacock's  head  is  the  crest,  and  there- 
fore could  hardly  be  with  propriety  desigpaated  the  *'  punning  embkms'* 
of  the  present  Dean.     But  even  were  it  so,  would  he  not  consider  that 
the  skein  of  silk  which  ornaments  Prior  SiUcstedes  pulpit  at  Winches- 
ter, the  Thrash  and  Tun  of  Thurstan  at  Fountains,  the  Bolt  and  Tun  eC 
Prior  Bolton,  or  even  the  Cock  and  Globe  of  Bishop  Alcock  sufficient 
precedents,  w^re  there  not  numerous  others  in  our  various  cathedrals, 
for  introducing  a  «*  punning  emblem  ?" 

I  am,  Shr,  yours  ftiithfiilly, 

P.S. — ^Your  correspondent  was  correct  in  stating  that  the  other  sub- 
stalls  were  ornamented  with  the  shields  of  arms  of  the  members  of  the 
Chapter. 

f We  have  no  unwillingness  to  publish  this  letter ;  but  our  corres- 
pondent is  quite  mistaken  in  representing  that  we  objected  to  the 
peacock's  head.  We  merely  noticed  this  as  a  detail  in  our  descriptioa 
of  the  woodwork,  neither  commending  it,  nor  the  contrary. — Eo.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

S.  John's.  Jwe  13,  1853. 

Sia, — In  a  MS.  in  the  Public  Library  at  Malta,  I  found  a  note  that 
I  think  may  interest  you,  as  showing  the  cost  of  bells  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury.    It  runs —  . 

Anno  Domini  ucQCCXxniu  facta  fuit  magna  Campana  tempore  dni 
abbatis  Artandi  quae  ponderat  circa  centum  quinque  quintalia— -et  con- 
stitit  omnibus  assomatis  circa  miUe  sexcent*  franc,  seu  libxarum  bonv 
monetae  de  quibus  solvit  Jacobus  rex  Sicilise  et  Comes  Marcbarum 
octocent.  residuum  solvit  commune  ordinis. 

There  also  exists  in  Malta,  at  the  Cathedral  of  Citta  Yeccbia,  a 
style  of  panelling  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  wluch  might*  I 
fancy,  be  well  introduced  in  some  cases  into  our  English  woiks.  'Ae 
great  north  gate  and  the  stalls  of  this  Cathedral  are  the  only  apeci- 
mens  of  Pointed  architecture  I  have  met  with  in  the  Island,  and  they 
are  late,  circa  1430  or  1440;  but  the  latter  are  certainly  curioua. 
They  are  returned  at  the  eaat  end,  not  at  the  west ;  the  north-eaat 
seat,  as  in  all  the  churches  there,  being  for  the  Bishop.  There 
is  a  canopy  which  runs  at  the  top  of  all  the  stalls  divided  and 
supported  by  pilasters  ending  in  flowing  leaf  work^  very  crisp  and  well 
carved,  but  the  part  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  is  the  panelling, 
which  is  a  spedea  of  marqueterie.  Hie  back  of  each  stall  has  a  subject 
inlaid  in  box,  or  some  light*qoloured  wood,  on  a  dark  groood.  Tliey 
are  executed  in  the  style  of  the  paintings  of  the  period,  one  or  two 
from  well  known  drawings,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  few  principal 
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]iM«»  at  i»  the  <*a8e  ia  the  monameiitiil  bruees.    Would  not  this  aort 
of  wtitk  be  good  for  piilpitt»  atalls.  and  other  [ilain  panels  ? 

Yoiir  ob^ent  Servant, 

J.  C.  J. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Etckiiologitt. 

Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  July  18lA,  1853. 
Sia, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  the  building 
or  office  was  which  one  finds  so  often  designated  in  monastic  charters 
and  chronicles  as  the  "Capitulum  ?" 

We  ^quently  meet  with,  for  instance^  a  notice  that  so  and  so  was 
buried  *'  in  Capitulo."  The  popular  idea  is  that  the  Chapter  House 
was  80  called,  and  so  I  thought  myself,  till  doubts  were  suggested  by  a 
alight  incidental  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Eoclesiological 
Society. 

I  am  engaged  upon  a  matter  just  now  in  which  it  is  of  some  import- 
ance to  arrive  at  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word,  and  I  shall  be  ex- 
treiuely  obliged  if  you  can  give  me  any  information, 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

B.  F. 

P.S.  The  term  «« dedicatio  loci"  would  apply,  I  presume,  to  the 
dedicatbn  of  the  whole  of  the  monastic  buildings  and  precinctSi  and  not 
to  the  Abbey  Church  oUme? 

[Oar  correspondent  will  find'  this  question  noticed  in  the  review  of 
Dr.  Rock's  work  in  our  present  number. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Capitulum  often  means  what  we  now  term  the 
chapter  house,  and  which  was  called  more  strictly,  domus  ca{iitularis : 
it  cannot  however  always  have  meant  it. 

Odr  correspondent  will  do  well  to  trace  out  practically  what  the 
words  mean,  whether,  for  instance,  the  persons  said  to  be  buried  in 
Capitttlo,  really  lie  in  the  Chapter  House.] 

To  the  E(&tor  t^  the  Eodemlogmt. 

Sia, — Id  the  last  number  of  the  Ecclesiologitt  there  is  a  criticism — 
fiff  more  decided  than  is  commonly  the  case  in  its  praise — of  the  new 
church  recently  erected  at  Baling. 

I  have  not  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  more  of  this  church  than 
can  be  aeen  in  passing  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  But  even  in 
this  hurried  glimpse  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  steeple  was 
&  very  litend  reproduction  of  the  very  fine  ancient  steeple  of  Blozham 
ckurch  in  Oxfordshire* 

This  habit  of  copying  literally  old  work  is  unfortunately  very  com- 
inoQ.  but  it  is  certain  that  wherever  it  is  indulged  in,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  look  far  the  best  etidenee  of  a  true  artist  a  work — originality ;  and 
moremrer,  when  we  find  one  main  fiaatnn  in  a  building  to  be  a  mere 
copy  of  old  work,  we  may  expect  that  the  other  featurea  which  please 
u  are  al«o  more  or  less  copyisms. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

An  BccLBsiOLOQisr. 
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We  do  not  like  to  refiue  admiMion  to  the  above  letter,  the  writer  of 
which  is  in  every  way  to  be  trusted,  and  who  writes,  we  are  oertain. 
solely  in  the  interests  of  art.  We  have  never  bad  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Blozham  church,  and  cannot  speak  therefore  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  its  steeple.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  upon  examina- 
tion, it  would  be  found  that  the  idea  of  the  old  example  had  been  per- 
haps unconsciously  present  to  the  mind  of  the  modem  designer. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  *'  A.  M*  Ozon"  for  his  letter,  in  which  he 
states  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  were  misled  by  a  correspondent 
to  make  a  too  favourable  criticism  of  the  late  improvements  at  S.; 
Mary's,  Reading.  We  must,  to  a  considerable  extent,  plead  guiky  to 
the  charge.  At  the  same  time  our  notice  was  cautiously  worded,  and 
mentioned  facts — few,  if  any,  of  which  are  contradicted  by  our  corres- 
pondent— without  touching  much  on  criticism.  A.  M.  complains  that 
the  encaustic  tiles  are  laid  in  a  bad  pattern,  and  that  the  oak  lettem  is 
heavy  and  somewhat  nondescript  in  its  details.  There  are  some  pre- 
cedents, for  a  pelican,  in  the  place  of  an  eagle,  in  a  lettern.  The 
roof  which  has  been  opened  and  ornamented  is,  it  appears^  of  the 
1 6th  century  and  very  debased*  The  new  samisty,  of  which  mention 
was  made  without  comment,  is,  we  regret  to  hear,  of  that  most  objec- 
tionable form — an  octagonal  pseudo-chapter>house  with  a  dwarf  spire. 
The  schools  at  S.  Mary.  Reading,  are  described  as  being  over->pictar- 
esque,  and  those  of  S.  Giles  have  been  built  SO  years. 

A  successful  conversazione  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Architec- 
tural Museum,  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  June  22. 
Earl  de  Grey  was  in  the  chair,  and  speeches  were  made  by  the  chair- 
man, the  Dean  of  Ely,  Archdeacon  Thorp,  Mr.  Godwin,  the  Rev.  W. 
Scott,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  and  Mr.  Hard  wick.  A  report  on  the  state 
and  prospects  of  the  Museum  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the 
Treasurer. 

We  must  defer  till  next  number  a  notice  of  our  friend  Sir  Charles 
Anderson's  '*  Eight  weeks  in  Norway,"  and  we  are  obliged  also  to 
postpone  to  the  same  number  Mr.  White's  paper,  which  he  read  at  the 
last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

Oaf  correspondent,  W.  B.,  who  ezpressed  in  our  last  number  his 
apprehensions  that  the  famous  brass  at  Stoke  d'Abemon  might  disappear 
in  the  course  of  a  restoration  now  in  progress,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  works  in  that  church  are  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  that 
the  brass  will  be  carefully  replaced  in  a  better  position  than  it  formeriy 
had.     Our  correspondent  does  well  to  be  watchful. 

We  had  expected  from  a  friend  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  at  Chichester.  The  Archseological  Association 
meets  this  year  at  Rochester. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL  WORKS  AT  OXFORD. 

A  SHORT  visit  to  Oxford,  though  in  the  middle  of  the  Long  Vacation, 
enables  as  to  discharge  a  deht  long  due,  and  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
qoainted  with  what  has  heen  done,  or  is  doing,  in  the  way  of  practical 
Bcclesiology  in  that  city. 

The  most  interesting  work  on  the  whole  is  the  restoration  of  Merton 
College  Chapel,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  with  the  coloured 
decorations  of  its  roof,  due.  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  to  the  taste 
aod  skill  of  an  amateur,  who  has  only  lately  ceased  to  he  a  fellow  of 
the  college.  The  effect  of  the  interior,  as  a  whole,  is  most  heautiful 
And  religious,  and  it  is  not  till  one  descends  to  examine  particular 
details  that  there  is  much  room  for  criticism.  Of  course  the  nohle  area 
of  the  chapel,  and  the  dignity  of  the  architectural  features,  are  now 
>een  to  great  perfection.  The  new  stalls  are  without  canopies,  and  are 
ao  low  in  themselves,  as — so  far  from  encumbering  the  building — to  be 
scarcely  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  structure.  So  that  the 
great  area  of  the  floor  becomes  even  more  than  usually  important  in 
the  amp  d*ieil  of  the  chapel.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  effective  or 
beautiful  pavement.  The  coloured  tiles  are  intermixed  with  black  and 
vbite  marble,  and  with  the  large  marble  slabs  on  which  the  monu- 
mental brasses  are  relaid.  The  proportions  of  the  different  materials, 
and  of  the  colours,  seemed  to  us  most  successfully  distributed ;  and 
Mr.  Butterfield  has  shown  how  well  repaid  is  any  amount  of  care  and 
thought  expended  on  even  a  subsidiary  point  of  design.  The  broad 
pavement  rises  by  one  step  eastward  of  the  stalls  to  a  broad  platform 
from  which  there  is  another  rise  of  two  steps  to  the  sanctuary.  The 
^tar,  properly  vested,  and  with  candles  and  altar- desk,  is  on  a  foot- 
pace of  two  steps  more.  Its  reredos  is  a  Crucifixion  by  Tintoretto, 
not  very  appropriate  in  style.  It  is  framed  in  oak,  with  side  pinnacles 
snd  a  pedimented  canopy,  like  a  triptych  without  leaves:  but  the 
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design  seemed  to  ua  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
chapel.  There  are  coloured  hangings  of  woven  stuffs  all  round  the 
sanctuary,  below  the  stringcourse  on  which  the  windows  rest :  and, 
instead  of  canopies,  there  are  hangings  at  the  backs  of  the  stalls.  The 
building  deserved,  we  think,  more  costly  and  moie  permanent  decora- 
tion ;  but  it  is  possible  that  these  fittings  may  be  intended  to  be  merely 
temporary.  The  stalls  are  entirely  new,  of  oak,  in  two  rows,  with 
desks  to  the  subsellsB.  They  have  poppy-heads  of  somewhat  attenuated 
design  ;  and  the  desks  are  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  seats,  than  is 
usual  with  the  best  old  examples.  We  cannot  much  approve  of  some 
of  the  details  in  this  woodwork,  which  seems  to  us  not  altogether  con- 
structional in  its  design  or  framing,  The  buttresses,  ending  in  sharp 
pedimental  cappings,  and  the  blank  panelling  in  front  of  the  desks,  may 
be  specified  as  ungraceful  specimens  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  later  designs 
for  this  material.  Not  even  the  return  stalls  have  canopies.  These 
are  backed  by  an  unusually  high  solid  stone  screen,  which  not  only 
shuts  out  the  view  of  the  altar  from  the  congregation  assembling  for 
.parochial  worship  in  the  ante-chapel,  but  is  most  unpleasantly  ugly 
and  unornamented  in  its  western  face.  On  the  other  hand,  the  brass 
gates  in  this  screen  are  more  than  commonly  light  and  elegant.  The 
principal  seat  in  the  return  on  each  side  of  the  choir  is  provided  with 
curtains,  which  are  hung  on  frames  of  brass  and  iron,  too  skeleton-like 
for  good  effect. 

The  roof  is  boarded,  of  a  mo!it  unusual  design,  the  compartments  into 
which  its  breadth  is  divided  being  irregular  in  siae.  This  arose — as  wc 
believe  we  have  before  explained  in  our  pages — from  the  necessity  of 
retaining  much  of  the  existing  roof  in  the  present  works.  We  fear 
that  this  expedient,  however  necessary  on  financial  grounds,  is  sesthe- 
tically  unsatisfoctory,  and  that  it  will  always,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be 
a  blot  in  this  fine  restoration.  The  decoration  of  the  roof  in  polychrome, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  study,  instructive 
even  where  it  is  a  failure.  The  ribs,  which  are  brought  down  below  the 
wall-plate,  to  stone  corbels  at  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  window- 
heads,  are  painted  a  dark  chocolate,  with  occasiontd  bandings  of  bright 
colour.  This  colouring  is  ineffective,  and  gives  great  heaviness  to  the 
whole  effect.  The  oak  boarding  of  the  panels  is  left  in  its  nataral 
colour,  while  green  stems,  floriating  into  small  red  flowers,  twine  over 
the  whole  ground,  llie  effect  of  this  is  very  beautiful  and  subdued ; 
the  oak  appearing  almost  as  if  it  were  a  gilt  ground.  Towards  the 
ridge  of  the  roof  on  each  side  is  a  band  of  medallions  with  a  blue  ground, 
and  in  each  an  angel  in  white  robes,  playing  some  instrument  of  music* 
These,  though  somewhat  sentimental,  are  generally  well  drawn,  and 
are  most  creditable  as  productions  of  an  amateur.  Following  the 
hoods  of  the  windows  is  a  band  of  coloured  floral  ornament,  which  is 
defective  at  once  in  colour  and  drawing,  and  is  a  great  blemish  to  the 
chapel.  There  is  also  a  deep  band  of  colour  below  the  wall-plate, 
composed  of  somewhat  ugly  geometrical  patterns,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  bay  a  circular  nledallion,  in  which  on  a  blue  ground  is  painted  the 
head  of  a  saint.  On  the  west  wall,  above  the  arch  opening  into  the 
ante-chapel,  Mr.  Pollen  has  painted  a  Majesty,  and  on  either  side  of  it 
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in  circular  medftllions.  the  heads  of  the  Bletted  Virgin  and  S.  Peter. 
These,  however,  are  very  far  from  succeesfu],  either  in  style  or  execu- 
tion.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  hut  consider  these  coloared 
decorations  as  deserving  of  great  commendation,  if  only  as  being  so  far 
higher  in  aim  than  the  mere  stencilled  polychrome,  which  is  becoming 
common.  They  are  most  creditable  as  the  works  of  an  amateur ;  and 
the  only  ground  for  regret  is  that  so  noble  a  building  should  be  in- 
debted for  its  decorative  colour  to  any  skill  but  the  very  highest  that 
eonld  be  found.  But  it  is  impossible  that  any  work  could  have  been 
undertaken  with  more  zeal,  or  from  higher  motives,  than  this. 

Mr.  Butterfield  has  done  but  little  to  the  ante-chapel.  He  has 
designed  a  font,  octagonal,  with  marble  shafts,  and  a  high  cover,  sus- 
pended by  a  metal  crane,  painted  and  gilt.  This  ironwork  is  vigorous 
and  very  much  like  an  old  specimen,  but  rather  ungraceful.  The  hot 
water  pipes  are  concealed  in  two  large  iron  cases,  made  in  the  shape  of 
shrines:  the  propriety  of  this  may  be  questioned.  We  should  add  that 
tome  of  the  windows  have  been  repaired  by  Messrs.  Powell,  very  care- 
fully and  satisfactorily;  and  in  Uie  westernmost  one,  the  kneeling 
figures  bear  the  legend  Fratres  Powell  mefecerunt. 

In  the  Cathedral  a  new  east  window  has  been  inserted,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Hudson,  the  surveyor  of  the  building,  and  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  M.  Alfred  Oerente.  The  design  of  the  window 
B  not  happy ;  it  is  of  three  cinqfoiled  lights,  with  a  trefoil  at  the  head 
of  each  light,  and  three  quatrefoils  above,  llie  glass,  however,  is  ex- 
cellent of  its  kind  ;  good  and  bright  in  tinctures,  and  very  harmonious 
in  the  balance  of  colour.  The  predominant  hue  of  the  window  is  red ; 
the  backgrounds  being  a  bright  ruby  interlaced  with  continuous  white 
stems,  branching  off  into  leaves  of  green,  yellow,  and  purple.  The 
borders  are  of  blue,  with  green  leaves ;  and  in  each  light  there  are  three 
octofoil  medallions  of  bright  blue,  with  groups  of  figures.  The  effect, 
of  course,  is  very  much  l^e  a  mosaic  window ;  but  it  is  surprising  how 
much  relief  and  contrast  M.  Oerente  has  obtained  by  his  flowing  white 
stems,  and  the  flesh  colour  of  his  groups.  We  should  have  liked  yet 
more  relief ;  and  a  less  archaic  treatment  would  also  have  been  more 
suitable  to  the  style  of  the  fenestration.  But  we  are  glud  to  observe 
so  little  shading  and  so  much  purity  of  detail.  The  groups  are,  we 
need  not  say,  too  archaic ;  good  of  their  kind,  but  altogether  grotesque 
in  drawing: — a  treatment,  we  fear,  adopted  intentionally  and  systema- 
tically by  this  artist,  but  which,  we  are  sure,  is  incongruous  with  the 
genius  of  ecdesiology  as  revived  in  this  country.  The  iconography  of 
the  window  is  as  follows : — In  the  three  upper  quatrefoils,  the  Majesty 
above  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  In  the  three  trefoils,  an 
Agnus  Dei,  the  monogpram,  and  a  Pelican.  These  symbols  are  the 
weakest  part  of  the  window,  both  in  idea  and  in  treatment*  The 
middle  light  has  in  its  medallions  our  Loan's  Baptism,  the  Last  Supper, 
and  the  Crucifixion  :  the  dexter  light  has  the  Annunciation,  Nativity, 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  ;  and  the  sinister  light  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus,  the  Flagellation,  and  the  Transfiguration.  The  name  of 
the  artist,  on  a  large  shield,  is  far  too  conspicuous  towards  the  bottom 
.of  the  window. 
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In  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  Mr.  Hudson  has  perpetrated  some  ex- 
pensive oak  seats  in  imaginary  Romanesque,  for  use  when  the  university 
sermon  is  preached  at  Christ  church. 

We  do  not  wish  to  reopen  the  dispute  ahout  the  restoration  of  the 
spire  of  S.  Mary* a,  hut  we  must  say  that  the  old  outline  of  the  spire  is 
spoilt,  and  its  peculiar  character  lost.  Nothing  can  be  much  mor& 
commonplace  than  the  four  tall  and  gawky  pinnacles  which  now  cap 
the  angles  of  the  tower.  One  does  not  see  why  they  are  there, 
Dor  what  has  fixed  their  actual  proportions.  The  interior  arrange* 
ments  of  this  church  remain  in  their  old  most  unecclesiastical  con* 
dition. 

S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, — ^This  modest  suburban  chnrch  received 
some  years  since  the  addition  of  a  north  aisle,  in  mediocre  Middle- 
Pointed,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison  ;  and  has  since  been  considerably  im- 
proved in  its  fittings  and  arrangements.     The  chancel,  though  low  and 
unfortunate  in  its  levels,  has  been  made  available  for  a  properly  con- 
ducted service.     Some  colour  has  been  boldly  and  effectively  introduced 
in  an  arcade  which  serves  as  reredos,  and  the  altar  is  properly  furnished 
and  vested.     There  are  sanctuary  rails,  from  Mr.  Butterfield's  design, 
solid  with  piercings  of  geometrical  figures,  but  there  is  no  screen  or 
fence  to  the  chancel.     There  are  longitudinal  seats  in  the  chancel,  that 
on  the  south  side  being  stalled,  and  appropriated  to  the  Clergy*    Mr. 
Street  has  added  subsellse  and  desks  for  the  chorister- boys. .  On  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  beyond  the  stalls,  is  placed  an  harmonium.     There 
is  a  corona  for  gas  in  the  chancel  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  designed  with 
much  elegance  and  lightness,  and  relieved  by  balls  of  glass,  but  it  is 
coloured  uglily  in  white  and  red,  and  its  whole  treatment  seemed  to  us 
more  suitable  for  candles  than  for  gas.     Two  gas-standarda  towards 
the  west  end  are  much  better.     Some  moveable  seats  at  the  west 
end,  made  in  deal,  are  ingeniously  designed  so  as  to  convey  the  idea 
of  kneeling-desks  more  prominently  than  that  of  sittings.     The  ef- 
fect however  is  not  very  satisfactory.     The  west  window   is  filled 
with  Powell's  quarries ;  and  there  is  some  stained  glass  in  the  chancel. 
The  east  window  is  by  Messrs.  O'Connor,  and  represents  the  Crucifixion, 
between  the  Last  Supper,  treated  mystically,  and  the  Agony.     At  the 
bottom  of  the  outer  lights  are  small  groups  of  the  martyrdoms  of  S. 
'i'homas  and  S.  Nicolas,  the  joint  patrons  of  the  church.   The  principal 
groups  are  so  far  effective  as  to  b&  very  visible  and  intelligible  from  the 
body  of  the  church ;  but  the  window  has  no  unity  in  design  or  colour. 
The  backgrounds  are  of  grisaille,  but   somewhat  clumsily   treated, 
although  there  has  been  an  evident  desire  to  avoid  archaic  drawing. 
The  angel  in  the  Agony  is  disproportionately  small,  and  there  is  per- 
spective in  the  group  of  the  Last  Supper.     On  the  south  of  the  chancel 
there  is  a  single  fii^ure  of  S.  Thomas,  and  one  of  S.  Nicolas  on  the 
north.     These  figures  are  stumpy  and  overshaded.     There  is  a  second 
window  on  the  north  side,  a  single  light,  filled  with  a  figure  of  S. 
Frideswide.     The  treatment  is  scenic,  but  well  managed.     The  figure 
is  good,  holding  a  lily,  with  the  cathedral  and  a  paysage  behind,  and 
an  ox.     But  this  Flemii<h  type  does  not,  of  course,  suit  the  church. 
Several  good  cro:^se8  have  been  put  up  in  the  well  kept  churchyard,  and 
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altogether  there  is  an  air  of  practical  work  and  fitness  for  its  purpose 
throughout  the  church.^ 

The  state  of  the  parochial  churches  in  Oxford,  due  in  no  little  degree 
we  imagine  to  the  energetic  government  of  the  diocesan,  is  most  satis- 
factory, and  a  painful  contrast  to  the  neglect  and  squalor  of  many  of  the 
churches  of  Camhridge.  Of  recent  works  of  restoration  and  improve- 
ment we  may  mention — besides  a  refitting  of  the  chancel  of  8,  Aldate*8 
by  Mr.  Street,  already  noticed  in  our  pages,  and  a  thorough  renovation 
of  S,  MichaePs  now  in  progress  by  the  same  architect,  which  we  hope  to 
describe  when  it  is  finished, — an  enlargement  of  S»  Giles*  church  by  the 
rebuilding  of  the  south  aisle  and  south  chancel  aisle.  This  has  been 
effected,  we  understood,  without  professional  advice,  and  though  well 
meant,  is  not  very  well  done.  The  style  is  early  Middle-Pointed,  but  the 
detail  is  poor,  and  the  whole  effect  cold  and  without  feeling.  There  is  a 
disproportionate  and  unnecessary  buttress  in  the  new  chancel  aisle;  and  the 
eaves-gutters  are  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  pierced  ridge-crest  through 
their  whole  length  ;  a  conceit  at  once  needless  and  petty.  Inside  the  re- 
paired roofs  are  very  mean;  and  there  is  a  parclose  of  poor  design,  and  not 
high  enough,  between  the  chancel  and  its  south  aisle.  There  are  longi- 
tudinal benches  in  the  chancel,  and  some  restored  sedilia  outside  of  the 
sanctuary  rails.  The  pulpitis  on  the  north-east  of  the  nave,  and  there  is 
a  square  prayer-desk  opposite  to  it.  The  chancel  windows  are  filled 
with  inferior  grisaille  glass.  In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  aisle 
there  are  scenes  of  the  Adoration  by  the  Wise  Men,  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord,  and  His  Ascension,  under  canopies,  on  a  grisaille  ground,  in  the 
worst  style  of  Messrs*  Powell ;  and  of  the  same  kind  is  a  single  light  of 
S.John  Baptist. 

S.  Pauls,  Oxford,  a  classical  building,  has  had  a  chancel  with  an 
apsidal  sanctuary  added  to  it  in  the  same  style  by  Mr.  Bruton.  The 
nave  has  new  open  seats  of  deal  with  no  central  passage  but  two 
narrow  side  alleys,  and  with  doors  to  the  pews,  in  the  side  sittings  ;  a 
wooden  eagle  on  the  north,  and  the  old  pulpit  on  the  south  side.  The 
new  chancel  has  a  stately  breadth,  and  a  good  ascent  to  the  three-sided 
apse ;  there  being  a  rise  of  three  steps  from  the  nave,  and  an  equal  one 
to  the  sanctuary  ;  but  the  steps  are  higher  than  is  convenient.  There 
is  no  screen  either  to  sanctuary  or  choir.  The  chancel  has  a  longitu- 
dinal bench  on  each  side,  with  subsellse  and  desks,  resting  on  uprights 
of  metal  work,  painted  and  gilt.  The  detail  of  this  iron  work  is  very 
puny,  and  the  colouring  is  a  light  green  with  blue  and  gold — very  un- 
satisfactory r  The  steps  to  the  sanctuary  are  of  mairble,  and  its  floor  of 
black  and  white  marble.  There  is  a  footpace  also  of  marble,  and  a 
credence  shelf  of  stone.  The  altar  is  of  a  good  height,  but  its  frontal 
is  not  of  the  right  form  ; — ^it  is  embroidered  with  a  lamb  lying  on  a  cross 

'  We  may  mentioQ  that  the  services  of  this  church  are  very  vigorously  and 
efficiently  performed,  the  miuic  used  being  almost  entirely  Gregorian,  and  a  large 
voluntary  choir  being  in  operation.  The  advantage  of  an  example  of  correct 
ritualUm  in  Oxford  is  so  great,  that  we  ore  sure  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
to  our  congratulations  to  the  energetic  Incumbent,  on  his  great  and  deserved  suc- 
cess, a  hint  that  it  is  more  than  usually  important  in  his  case,  to  avoid  any  thing  that 
may  seem  chargeable  with  want  of  judgment,  or  of  moderation. 
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and  book.  There  is  a  Buper-altar,  but  the  candlestickB,  which  are  of 
wood,  were  not  standing  upon  it ;  the  altar  desk,  of  wood,  has  Pointed 
detail.  On  the  wall  behind  is  a  large  plain  cross  of  stone  with  a  crown 
of  thorns  round  it,  the  latter  being  gilt.  The  roof  is  coloured  blue,  of 
a  bad  tint,  and  there  are  gilt  stars  upon  it ;  and  the  emblems  of  the 
pelican  and  the  Agnus  Dei,  shaded  in  gold,  very  ill  executed.  The 
walls  are  without  colour,  but  the  three  round-headed  windows  of  the 
apse  are  filled  with  glass  by  Mr.  Willement.  This  glass  is  Romanesque 
in  style,  but  very  bad.  In  the  middle  light  are  three  medallions  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrection.  In 
the  side  lights  are  Mr.  WiUement's  well  known  stock  figures  of  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul  in  pointed  aureoles  with  blue*  grounds,  and  the 
evangelistic  symbols.  The  drawing  of  the  medallions  is  in  the  un- 
usual extreme  of  being  too  naturalistic,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
medallion  representing  the  Crucifixion,  has  for  instance  a  back  ground 
representing  a  dark  midnight  sky,  and  is  not  translucent  at  all.  We 
are  sorry  that  so  well  meant  a  work  has  not  been  more  worthily  carried 
out.  It  was  intended  of  course  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  stately 
Italian  choir,  and  we  must  confess  that  in  spite  of  defects  this  has  been 
to  some  degpree  attained. 

There  is  little  that  is  satisfactory  to  record  of  the  collegiate  work 
done  in  Oxford  since  our  last  notices.  Mr.  Haywood's  buildings  at 
Pembroke  College  are  of  very  common  place  Third-Pointed,  decidedly 
inferior  to  Mr.  Buckler's  Choristers'  School  at  Magdalene.  The  latter 
was  a  good  opportunity,  and  was  not  made  the  best  use  of.  Third* 
Pointed  is  the  bane  of  Oxford,  and  we  wonder  that,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  variety,  other  styles  are  not  sometimes  chosen.  There  may  be 
something  to  be  said  for  the  refacing  of  Jeeus  College  in  Market  Street 
in  poor  "  Perpendicular,"  and  for  miserable  insertions  of  windows  in 
this  style  in  the  hall  of  Corpus  Chrisli ;  although  the  latter  works, 
which  we  found  in  progpress,  are  being  done,  we  were  told,  without 
professional  advice.  And  so  also  of  repairs,  such  as  we  saw  in  progress 
at  OrtW,  where  the  inner  face  of  the  gateway  was  restoring  in  a  debased 
style,  with  masonry  of  neat  close  joints  and  arabesque  surface  carving. 
But  that  no  better  style  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  new  buildings 
at  Baliol  is  indeed  lamentable.  Mr.  Salvin  has  employed  in  these  ex- 
tensive works  a  very  feeble  Perpendicular ;  entirely  without  grandeur 
of  mass,  and  with  not  a  little  laboured  irregularity.  We  are  sick  of 
needlessly  corbelled  staircases  and  windows,  and  the  capricious  yse  or 
non-use  of  window-labels.  We  could  not  help  contrasting  Mr. 
Carpenter's  judicious  treatment  of  his  chief  entrance  at  Hurstpierpoint 
College,  described  in  our  last  number,  with  the  new  gateway  of  Baliol 
in  S.  Giles'  Street,  where,  though  there  is  no  height  or  dignity  in  the 
gate  below,  Mr.  Salvin  has  thought  it  necessary  to  break  up  his  facade 
with  an  inconvenient  and  unnecessary  tower,  in  which  too  the  degree 
of  ornament  decreases,  instead  of  increasing,  towards  the  top,  contrary 
to  the  best  type  of  such  buildings. 

Of  new  ecclesiastical  works  in  Oxford,  there  are  a  church  and  three 
cemetery  chapels,  which  we  proceed  to  notice. 

<S.  Georges  church  has  been  built  for  some  years,  from  the,  designs 
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of  Mr.  J«  P.  Hmniaon»  bat  has  never  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  It  is 
imther  a  tame  Flamboyant  building,  which  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
criticise  as  though  it  were  a  work  of  the  present  year.  There  is  no 
external  division  between  nave  and  chancel, — a  long  parallelogram  under 
one  roof»  and  two  aisles  of  equal  extent.  The  whole  length  is  divided 
by  arcades  into  four  and  a  half  bays,  and  the  eastern  bay  forms  the 
chancel,  two  steps  rising  to  this  chancel,  and  one  more  to  an  inadequate 
sanctuary.  The  windows  are  rather  monotonous,  uniform,  of  three 
dnq  foiled  lights  with  Flamboyant-like  tracery.  At  the  west  end  there 
19  a  rose  window.  The  entrance  is  by  a  porchless  pedimental- headed 
door  at  the  west  extremity  of  the  south  side ;  and  at  this  angle  there  is 
an  unpretending  open  bell-turret  for  one  bell.  But  a  kind  of  internal 
porch  is  formed  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  in  the  half  bay  at 
that  end ;  and  the  font,  a  very  poor  one,  stands  there ;  above  it  is  a 
small  projecting  constructional  gallery,  meant  (we  imagine)  for  an  organ. 
The  roofs  are  boarded  upon  arched  braces.  There  are  altar-rails  of 
heavy  open  panelling,  but  no  screen  to  the  choir.  There  is  a  credence, 
and  a  vestry  is  formed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  chancel 
has  longitudinal  benches,  and  projecting  into  the  nave  is  a  kind  of  prayer- 
desk  on  the  south  side,  while  the  chancel-level  projects  for  a  pulpit  on 
the  north  side,  and  there  is  a  lettem  in  the  nave.  The  seats  are  open* 
made  of  deal.  Some  little  constructional  colour  is  attempted  by  some 
tiles  used  as  a  reredos  behind  the  altar,  a  running  pattern  of  tiles  at  the 
wall-plates,  and  some  occasional  tiles  introduced  over  the  arches.  The 
design  as  a  whole  is  very  cold  and  unattractive. 

Of  the  three  cemetery  chapels,  8,  Sepulchres,  near  S.  Paul's  church, 
is  of  the  Romanesque  style.  It  is  a  very  small  building,  consisting  of 
a  nave  and  round- ended  apse.  It  is  not  arranged  as  we  should  think 
rightly  for  a  cemetery  chapel ; — that  is  with  a  herse  in  the  middle  and 
places  for  the  mourners  on  each  side ; — but  the  area  is  open,  and  a  few 
fixed  open  seats  facing  east  are  ranged  at  the  west  end.  It  is  paved 
with  red  and  blue  tiles,  and  the  roofs  are  open,  of  deal.  The  chancel 
srch  has  Romanesque  mouldings,  and  the  apse  has  three  small  round- 
headed  lights,  filled  with  extremely  bad  glass  by  Henri  Gerente.  The 
two  outer  lights  are  full  of  foliage,  very  much  antiquated  artificially.  In 
the  middle  light  is  a  quatrefoiled  medallion,  with  the  subject  of  the 
Resurrection ;  very  archaic,  and  coarse  in  colouring.  At  the  west  end 
are  two  lights  filled  by  Mr.  Willement,  with  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  S.  John  the  Evangelist — ^very  squat  awkward  figures  in  pseudo- 
Romanesque  style.  The  legends  below  the  figures  are  ridiculously 
abbreviated.  There  is  an  altar,  but  rather  undersized,  in  the  apse,  and 
a  lettem,  of  heavy  design  and  coarse  workmanship,  from  which  prayers 
are  read  daily.  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  nave  is  a  bell  turret  simu- 
latmg  a  pyramidal-headed  chimney ;  and  the  bell  is  rung  from  a  sham 
door  in  the  angle  inside^  which  masks  a  convenient  cupboard.  Among 
the  graves  in  the  cemetery,  we  noticed  one  surrounded  by  a  cast-iron 
chain,  representing  a  crown  of  thorns.  This  is  a  device  to  be  much 
discouraged. 

S,  Mmy's  cemetery  chapel,  near  S.  Thomas'  church,  occupies  the 
ftite  of  the  church-yard  belonging  to  the  ruined  abbey  of  Osney.    The 
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design  of  this  is  First-Pointed.  The  east  gable  has  an  unequal  triplet 
of  lancets  under  one  hood,  with  a  trefoiled  circle  above,  and  a  gable 
cross ;  and  the  side  walls  have  two-light  windows  and  buttresses ;  and 
the  west  end  is  thickened  out  over  the  door,  the  projection  sustaining 
a  bell -gable,  which  is  sunpiciously  later  in  its  idea  than  the  style  of  the 
building,  and  which  is  surmounted  by  a  plain  cross.  The  roof  is  high* 
pitched  and  covered  with  stone  slates.  Within  there  is  an  altar,  a 
wooden  screen  marking  a  sanctuary ;  a  bier  in  the  middle  of  the  nave, 
and  some  fixed  seats,  facing  east,  at  the  west  end.  There  is  a  move* 
able  desk  in  the  nave.  This  cemetery  has  a  lich-gate,  of  good  design, 
in  wood,  but  placed  transversely  to  the  boundary  wall. 

The  third  chapel,  S,  Cross,  is  near  Holywell  church — in  which  church, 
by  the  way,  some  improvements  have  been  effected  which  we  could  not 
see.  The  style  is  Middle- Pointed :  the  plan  a  parallelogram,  with 
gable  crosses,  and  a  small  octagonal  turret  at  the  south-west  angle, 
ending  in  a  pierced  pyramidal  head,  which  is  quite  Third-Pointed  in  its 
treatment.  The  east  window  is  of  three  cinqfoiled  lights,  of  poor  design, 
and  with  bad  cusping.  1'he  tracery  is  a  circle  filled  with  three  foliated 
spherical  triangles.  There  are  angle  buttresses,  and  some  uncharacter« 
istic  buttresses  at  the  sides.  The  west  end  has  a  door  and  a  two -light 
window  above.  The  pointing  has  been  done  in  black  mortar.  Withia 
there  is  an  altar,  with  a  painted  reredos  of  a  cross  upon  a  diaper. 
There  is  a  moveable  lettern ;  and  some  seats  facing  east  at  the  west 
end.  These  have  poppy  heads,  of  a  most  ugly  design  ;  a  small  open 
book  in  the  middle  of  the  foliage.  We  noticed  the  same  vulgar  idea 
in  the  poppy  heads  at  the  University  church.  This  cemetery  has  no 
lich-gate,  but  a  Pointed  cottage  used  as  a  porter's  lodge.  AH  these 
designs,  which  are  very  commonplace,  were  due,  we  believe,  to  the 
late  Mr.  Underwood. 

We  think  we  have  now  communicated  to  our  readers  all  that  we  saw 
in  Oxford  itself.     Some  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Dorches- 
ter and  Cuddesden,  we  propose  to  notice,  either  in  this  number*  or 
our  next,  under  the  usual  heads. 


NEW  CHURCHES  AND  RESTORATIONS  IN  PARIS. 

III. 

Mt  dbar  Mb.  Editor, 

I  resume  and  conclude  the  Ecclesiological  memoranda  of  Paris, 
which  I  have  been  enabled  in  my  two  recent  visits  to  that  capital  to 
gather. 

First,  let  me  speak  of  S.  Gbrmain  dbs  Pbxs.  I  had  intended  con« 
tributing  something  approaching  to  a  short  monography  of  this  most 
interesting  church,  illustrated  by  a  plan.  I  am,  however,  compelled 
to  defer  this  to  another  day,  and  shall,  therefore,  for  the  present,  con- 
tent myself  with  briefly  noticing  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
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boilding,  and  the  nature  of  the  restoration  which  it  has  undergone. 
S.  Germain  des  Pres  was,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  most  famous 
Abbeys  of  Western  Christendom,  dedicated  in  honour  of  S.  Germanus, 
of  Paris,  and  situated,  as  its  name  imports,  in  the  meadows  to  the 
south-west  of  the  city.  Devastated  by  the  Normans,  its  great  church 
rose  again  from  its  ruins,  in  Romanesque  and  Semi- Romanesque 
days,  and  still  exists,  though  stripped  of  all  its  great  prerogatives,  and 
only  existing  in  the  humble  condition  of  a  succursal  of  the  parish 
church  of  S.  Sulpice.  It  is.  I  need  hardly  say,  as  much  "  in  the  fields  " 
now  as  S.  Martin's  church,  Trafalgar  Square.  The  plan  consists  of 
a  western  tower,  surmounted  by  a  short  broach  spire,  of  a  nave  with 
single  aisles,  crossing,  and  transepts,  long  apsidal  choir  beyond,  with 
sieles,  procession  path,  and  radiating  chapels.  The  choir  has  a  very 
curious  triforium,  composed  of  square-headed  openings  with  a  single 
central  shaft ;  the  nave  has  none.  The  arcade  of  the  eastern  limb 
is  Pointed,  otherwise  the  building,  which  is  entirely  vaulted,  is  Ro- 
manesqne  throughout.  The  dimensions  are  not  large  for  a  church  of 
the  historic  dignity  of  S.  Germain  des  Pres,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
design  is  that  of  a  first  class  church,  and  its  rather  small  size  is  in 
part  attributable  to  the  lady  chapel  (uow  destroyed)  having  been  a 
separate  structure  of  (for  its  destination)  not  inconsiderable  dimensions. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  only  commenced  in  the  nave,  where  the 
roof  has  been  painted  blue  with  gold  stars.  The  whole  eastern  limb 
is  a  mass  of  colour.  The  roof  is  painted,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  figures  and  groups  chiefly  on  gold  grounds,  by  M.  Fiandrin; 
the  windows  (a  clerestory  of  single  lights,)  are  filled  with  painted 
glass,  executed  by  H.  Gerente,  from  M.  Flandrin's  designs.  The 
piUars  even  are  entirely  covered  with  colour,  being  deep  red,  with 
a  pattern  of  a  light  tint  of  the  same.  These  are  decidedly  too  heavy, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  effect  of  the  choir  is  that  of  colour  unre- 
lieved. The  bays  adjacent,  nerth  and  south,  to  the  transepts,  come 
down  solid  to  the  floor,  being  the  lower  story  of  the  towers,  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  early  days  of  the  "  Restoration,*'  an  epoch 
very  fatal  to  mediseval  art,  though,  as  it  is  fair  to  state,  this  par- 
ticular act  of  vandalism  was  a  portion  of  a  constructional  conso- 
lidation of  the  crumbling  church,  and  was  prompted  by  mistaken 
timidity.  Accordingly,  their  wall  spaces  afford  ample  area  for  sacred 
groups.  Beyond  M.  Fiandrin  has  not  attempted  groups,  but  has  filled 
the  spandrils  with  single  figures  of  the  apostles  in  white  robes,  the 
ground  being  gold.  H.  Gerente's  windows  (of  single  figures)  not 
being  from  his  own  design,  are  rather  too  modern  in  their  feeling. 
The  ritualism  is  very  mediocre.  The  aforesaid  solid  bay,  east  of  the 
crossing,  is  converted  into  a  sanctuary,  the  altar  rising  directly  from 
the  nave,  merely  flanked  north  and  south  by  a  few — shall  I  call  them 
stalls  or  sedilia  ? — of  wood,  imitative  Norman,  and  very  heavy  and  ugly, 
llie  altar  itself  is  completely  modern  in  its  design.  So  far,  you  see, 
the  arrangement  is  quite  Oratorian.  This  might  have  been,  pro  tanto, 
hindered  by  the  apse  beyond  being  stalled.  Instead,  however,  we  have 
the  bay  east  of  the  altar  cut  off  by  a  second  transverse  screen.  This 
»trip  contains  against  the  centre  of  this  transverse  screen  the  organ, 
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and  right  and  left  of  that  some  stalls,  facing,  therefore,  due  west* 
and  hidden  entirely  from  the  congregation.  The  remainder  of  the 
apse  is  fitted  merely  as  another  Oratorian*like  chapel  or  church,  with 
an  altar  at  the  extreme  east  end,  and  the  chairs  of  the  congregation 
almost  touching  it.  The  parcloses  surrounding  this  are  of  the  same 
unsatisfactory  mock  Norman  woodwork.  There  are  a  few  modem 
painted  windows  of  the  earliest  style  in  the  apse  chapels.  The  east 
end  is  still  disfigured  hy  the  excrescence  of  a  frightful  chapel  in  revived 
Pagan.  The  capitals  of  the  nave  were  resculptured  at  the  prior  re- 
storation in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI II.  Altogether,  the  restoration 
of  S.  Germain  des  Pres,  though  very  rich  in  its  colour,  wants  much 
of  being  a  satisfactory  one.  I'he  architect  who  conducted  it  was 
M.  Baltard. 

I  will  now  take  you  to  the  other  S.  Germain — S.  Gbemain 
L*AnxBERoi8 — dedicated  in  honour  of  the  other  S.  Germanus,  him  of 
Auxerre,  who,  with  S.  Lupus,  rid  Britain  of  Pelagianism.  This 
church,  standing  to  the  north  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  eastern  fa9ade 
of  the  Louvre,  was  once  collegiatCi  and  is  now  parochial,  including  the 
Tuilleries  in  its  cure.  The  structure,  of  the  Flamboyant  style,  is  of 
considerable  dimensions,  cruciform,  with  double  aisles  and  numerous 
chapels,  apsidal  and  vaulted  throughout,  but  deficient  in  height  from 
the  absence  of  any  triforium  story.  At  the  west  end  is  a  carious 
external  narthex  or  porch,  of  three  bays,  from  north  to  south,  re- 
sembling on  a  much  smaller  scale  that  of  Peterborough.  This  has 
been  made  use  of  for  a  very  bold  experiment  of  polychrome,  the  ar« 
chitectural  portions  being  painted  and  gilt,  and  the  flat  surfaces  frescoed 
in  the  revived  Christian  style.  I  must,  I  fear,  add,  that  the  aspect — 
somewhat  faded  and  dirty  already — of  the  work,  proves  that  the  at- 
tempt is  not  suitable  to  the  latitude  of  Paris,  for  the  serious  decoration 
of  any  building.  The  different  system  upon  which  the  restoration  of 
this  church  has  been  conducted  from4hat  of  the  other  S.  Germain^ 
is  curious.  In  the  latter  the  main  body  of  the  church  has  been  most 
rightly  first  considered.  At  S.  Germain  TAuxerrois  this  has  been 
mostly  left  to  itself,  and  all  the  care  has  been  expended  upon  the  aisles 
and  chapels,  while  such  degradations  have  been  left  as  the  transformation 
of  the  inner  periphery  of  the  choir  pillars  by  flutings  and  other  Pagan 
disguisements.  How  much  this  spoils  the  church  I  need  not  say.  With 
their  various  altars  and  retables,  these  chapels  form  an  interesting  study » 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  disappointment  at  the  striking  contrast 
manifested  between  their  appearance  and  that  of  the  high  altar  itself* 
I'he  exterior  south  aisle  of  the  nave  is  screened  off,  and  forma  the 
lady  chapel.  Its  retable  of  figures  in  niches  is  properly  coloured  and 
gilded.  The  great  amount  of  painted  windows  in  this  church,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  story,  is  noticeable ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  it  is, 
as  a  whole,  very  bad,  glaring  in  colour,  and  theatrical  in  design.  The 
remains  of  the  old  glass  in  the  clerestory  of  the  transepts,  though  of 
the  latest  style,  tell  in  most  advantageous  contrast.  The  clerestory 
windows  of  the  apse  are  peculiarly  infelicitous  in  tone.  A  curious 
expedient  has  been  resorted  to  of  taking  advantage  of  the  want  of 
tracery  in  some  of  the  chapel  windows,  to  fill  them  with  reproductions 
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of  the  medallion  and  mosaic  glass  of  the  earliest  style.  The  restora- 
tion of  this  church  is  an  early  work  of  M.  Lassus.  I  need  not  say 
that  its  incompleteness  cannot  be  attributed  to  him,  but  to  circum- 
stSDces. 

A  still  more  striking  exemplification  of  the  syslem  of  restoring 
chapels,  and  neglecting  the  main  fabric,  is  to  be  found  at  S.  SavKaiN. 
This  church,  to  the  south  of  the  Seine,  very  near  Notre  Dame,  but 
masked  from  the  Quai  by  a  block  of  houses,  presents  a  plan  comprising 
doable  aialea,  chapels  all  round,  and  in  the  main  body  l)oth  triforium 
and  clerestory,  but  no  transepts,  and  is,  to  say  so  once  for  al],  vaulted 
like  all  the  mediaeval  churches  of  Paris.  The  western  bays  are  of  very 
graceful  Middle-Pointed,  the  remainder  of  Flamboyant,  also  very 
graceful  of  its  kind,  and  scrupulously  continuing  the  general  unity 
of  the  triforium  and  clerestory.  All  this,  however,  is  now  white- 
washed, mutilated,  and  bedizened  with  incongruous  additions — while 
chapel  after  chapel  is  being  frescoed,  to  the  credit  of  the  artistic 
firatemity.  I  never  have  felt  in  a  less  good  humour  towards  contem- 
plating revived  religious  painting  than  in  S.  Severin.  Some  external 
restorations  have  been  made  at  the  west  end. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  just  to  the  east  of  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe,  stands  the  Flamboyant  church  of  S.  GsavAis — a  cross  building 
of  fine  proportions,  and  with  a  roof  of  noble  pitch,  which  stands  in  a 
pondon  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  of  the  capital 
sU  along  the  Seine.  Much  has  been  done  towards  the  decoration  of 
S.  Gervais,  particularly  in  the  lady  chapel  at  the  east  end,  which  has 
been  entirely  polychromatised,  glazed  with  painted  glass,  and  furnished 
with  an  altar  and  stone  reredos  of  Pointed  design.  The  groining  of 
this  chapel,  I  may  observe,  is  famous  for  a  large  six- side  boss,  of  the 
most  elaborate  Flamboyant.  The  painted  glass  in  the  choir  clerestory 
is  Ux  from  harmonious.  There  is  in  S.  Oervais  a  considerable  amount 
of  old  glass  of  a  fine  character. 

In  the  heart  of  Paris  stands  S.  Eustache,  close  to  the  Halles,  and, 
smce  the  gigantic  reconstruction  of  those  public  markets,  at  the  verge 
of  a  vast  and  now  unoccupied  area.  This  church,  dating  in  its  pre- 
sent form  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  curious  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  Europe.  Italian  in  all  its  details,  with  the 
rousd  arch  in  all  its  bays,  excepting  only  those  of  the  apse,  which  are 
Pointed  in  the  head,  it  is  yet  thoroughly  Pointed  in  the  whole  spirit  of  its 
design,  and  in  the  effect  which  it  produces  upon  the  spectator.  Its 
great  height  is  very  impressive  ;  its  length  is  hardly  adequate  to  that 
height.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  double  aisles  and  chapels  beyond. 
A  fortunate  removal  of  whitewash  disclosed  that  these  chapels  had 
been  originally  elaborately  painted,  and  the  restoration  of  this  coloration 
has  been  vigorously  set  in  hand  all  round  the  church.  The  end  windows 
of  the  north  transept  have  also  been  filled  with  painted  glass  of  a  pleas- 
ing tone. 

A  chapel  has  been  painted  in  the  Flamboyant  church  of  S.  MsuAaD, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine ; — the  remainder  of  the  structure  is  in 
s  state  of  great  mutilation. 
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Two  painted  windows  from  the  Sevres  manufactory,  have  been  placed 
within  these  few  years  in  the  eastern  chapel  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury church  of  S.  Roch,  in  the  Rue  S.  Honor^>  representing  S.  Deoia 
and  Archbishop  Affre,  Of  their  execution  the  less  that  is  said  the 
better,  so  I  forbear. 

I  also  noticed  one  day  a  commencement  of  painted  glass  in  the 
church  of  S.  J  acquis  du  Haut  Pas,  in  the  Rue  S.  Jacques.     The 
church  itself,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  in  no  way  remarkable. 

Nothing  like  restoration  has  yet  been  done  to  the  very  curious  church 
of  S.  Etiennb  du  Mont,  which  stands  adjacent  to  S.  Genevieve,  and 
actually  touched  along  its  whole  length  the  ancient  church  of  that 
Abbey.  Only  the  jub6  has  been  surmounted  by  a  cross  of  atone. 
8.  Etienne  du  Mont,  like  6.  Eustache,  is  a  monument  of  the  conflict 
between  Pointed  and  Revived  classical,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  is  not 
a  homogenous  whole  of  a  composite  style,  but  a  building  which  puts 
forward  one  element  in  one  position,  and  another  in  another — the 
whole  general  effect,  however,  being  Pointed. 

M.  Lassus,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  to  erect  a  new  church  at  Bbllb- 
TiLLB,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  to  the  north-east. 

With  respect  to  the  large  new  church  of  Stb.  Clotildb,  to  which 
1  have  referred  in  both  my  former  letters,  I  have  recently  observed  a 
notice,  copied  from  the  Moniteur,  which  states  that  the  municipality 
of  Paris,  desirous  of  completing  the  edifice  so  as  to  make  it  as  rich 
and  stately  as  its  original  design  permits,  have  voted  a  credit  of  up- 
wards of  18,000  francs  upon  it,  supplementary  to  what  has  been 
already  granted.  This  sum  is  destined  to  carry  out  the  fittings  in 
a  magnificent  manner,  and  to  relieve  the  front  with  sculpture,  and  the 
filling  of  sixty-five  windows  with  painted  glass  is  spoken  of.  At  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  this  year,  M.  Marechal  exhibited  figures  of  Ste. 
Clotilde  and  Ste.  Valere,  destined  for  this  church.  They  were  like 
all  M.  Marechal's  glass,  very  clever,  and  very  modem.  How  long  is 
it  before  we  shall  see  actual  painted  glass  exhibited  by  the  Royal 
Academy  ?  I  observe  that  the  architect  to  be  employed  henceforward 
to  carry  out  Ste.  Clotilde,  is  not  M.  Gau,  but  M.  Ballu ;  and  the 
whole  tone  of  the  notice  implies  that  M.  Gau  has  not  given  satisfaction. 
M.  Ballu  (a  new  name  to  me)  is  engaged  likewise  to  restore  the  tower 
of  S.  Jacques  de  la  Boucherie. 

No  one,  I  hope,  when  he  reads  of  municipalities  meeting  and  voting 
these  gigantic  sums  for  church  decoration,  will  run  away  with  a  too 
exalted  idea  of  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  religious  enthusiasm  ani- 
mating corporate  bodies.  These  large  grants  of  money  are  simply 
parts  of  the  extinct  French  system,  which,  being  strictly  bureaucratic 
and  protectionist,  is  of  necessity  likewise  quasi* socialist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  resources. 

The  municipality  of  Paris  reaping  and  administering  as  it  does  very 
heavy  local  taxation  of  that  large  capital,  is  one  of  the  richest  bodies 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  its  duty — the  end  for  which  in  fact  it  exists — 
to  distribute  those  revenues  on  public  works.  And  this  system,  as  we 
all  know,  has  never  been  pushed  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  actual 
ruler  of  France.     Everything  that  can  conduce  to  the  decoration  of 
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Paris,  the  employment  of  its  ouvrien,  tod  the  strategic  opening  op  of 
its  streets,  is  actively  promoted  by  him,  with  an  activity  almost  incre- 
dible, and,  to  all  appearances,  quite  reckless  of  any  sesthetical  considera- 
tion. Accordingly,  with  all  public  buildings  undertaken  on  this  enor- 
mous scale,  both  of  size  and  of  richness,  the  churches  of  course  come 
in  and  have  their  due  share  of  those  public  funds,  the  foundation  of 
which  rests  upon  taxation.  Just  now,  public  works  are  being  pushed 
in  Pariswith  such  an  energy  that  it  is  reported  that  the  substitu  ion  of 
M.  Hausmaan  for  M.  Berger,  as  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  arises  from  the 
latter  not  showing  sufficient  activity  in  the  work  of  metropolitan  im- 
provement. Yours  very  truly, 

H. 
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A  Paper  read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological  late 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  on  June  %  1853.  By  W.  Wbitb,  Esq., 
Architect. 

Bbforb  proceeding  to  read  my  paper,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  after  I  had 
prepared  it  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  ingenious  and  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  "  the  Proportions  of  our  Ancient  Churches" 
by  Mr.  Griffith  and  by  Mr.  Philip  Freeman,  and  since  this  I  have  heard 
of  some  such  principles  having  been  worked  out  by  Dr.  Henzlman,  and 
the  same  by  several  others,  whose  names  I  do  not  know.  To  those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  their  papers,  some  of  mine  may 
seem  almost  a  repetition  of  what  they  have  already  said.  A  diffierent 
treatment,  however,  of  the  same  subject,  even  if  it  be  but  imperfectly 
done,  must  throw  additional  light  upon  it ;  and  the  very  fact  of  dif- 
ferent men  arriving  independently  at  anything  like  the  same  conclu- 
sions, must  add  weight  to  the  arguments  employed,  as  well  as  draw  the 
attention  of  others  to  the  subject  itself. 

Moreover,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Griffith's  theory  is  scarcely 
practical,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  starting  with  only  an  imaginary 
base-line  whereon  the  proportions  of  the  church  are  to  be  based,  in- 
stead of  starting  at  once  with  the  actual  length  of  the  church  itself. 
Still  it  is  most  valuable  as  a  comprehensive  method  of  proving  the 
entirely  harmonious  system  upon  which  mediaeval  churches  were  biiilt, 
being,  in  its  way,  analogous  to  the  plan  of  proving  multiplication  and 
division  sums  in  arithmetic  by  nines  and  units. 

MODSBN    DBSION. 

Neglect  of  the  Science  of  Architecture, 

In  a  paper  I  was  allowed  to  lay  before  you  two  years  ago,  I  sought 
to  show  that  much  of  the  failure  in  modem  design  arose  from  a 
neglect  of  the  laws  of  natural  construction ;  from  the  wretched  attempts 
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BO  often  made  to  accommodate  the  ground-plan  to  the  elevatione,  inr 
atead  of  making  the  elevations  subservient  to,  and  expressive  of,  the 
general  internal  arrangement  of  a  building ;  and  from  following  ser- 
vilely ancient  models,  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  altered  habits  and 
wants  of  society  or  the  adaptation  of  modern  inventions ;  and  that  in 
Ecclesiastical  Art  the  sad  neglect  of  symbolism,  with  the  want  of  pro- 
per regard  for  ritual,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  inability  to 
produce  anything  that  could  compete  with  the  works  of  the  middle 
ages, 

I  now  wish  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  still  further  cause  of  failure 
in  modem  design :  it  is  the  neglect  of  the  Scibncb  op  ARCHiTBcnmB* 

It  seems  to  have  been  almost  passed  over  or  forgotten  that  there  is 
in  Architecture  a  science  as  well  as  an  art, — a  science  to  be  prosecuted, 
as  well  as  an  art  to  be  practised.  Or,  if  the  existence  of  the  science 
has  been  recognised  at  all,  its  nature  has  been  misunderstood,  and  our 
efforts  to  work  out  the  true  principles  of  the  art  have  been  too  ex- 
clusively confined  to  its  material  part  only. 

As  in  other  arts  there  are  confessedly  abstract  laws  and  principles 
in  subjection  to  which  they  must  be  carried  out,  so  we  may  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  same  in  Architecture.  And  as  the  scientific  laws  of 
each  of  these  were  discovered  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  -most 
masterly  works  of  their  respective  arts,  so  it  is  in  the  study  of  ancient 
buildings  that  we  must  look  for  a  discovery  of  the  scientific  principles 
which  (ought  to)  regulate  the  art  of  Architecture ;  for  it  is  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  these  laws  that  the  sciencb  consists,  the  art  being  simply 
the  application  of  them,  when  discovered,  to  the  practical  purpoaes  of 
correct  design  and  beautiful  form. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  lead  those  who  have  a  love  for 
Architecture  to  study  ancient  models  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they 
may  be  able  in  them  to  trace  the  laws  of  architectural  beauty  to  their 
source,  and  thus  by  mastering  the  true  science  of  Architecture  to  have 
a  standard  by  which  to  frame,  and  to  which  to  refer,  all  their  works. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  subject-matter  of  this  science  is  mainly 
based  upon  that  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  our  inquiry  may  help  to 
show  us  to  what  extent  the  beauty  found  in  ancient  buildings  is  really 
due  to  proportions  deducible  from  the  laws  of  pure  science.  It  will  be 
made  apparent  that  many  buDdings,  confessedly  beautiful,  do  in  matter 
of  fact  accord  with  certain  trigonometrical  proportions  by  no  means 
obvious  to  the  general  eye,  which  alone  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  accordance  was  not  accidental,  but  really  intentional.  Again, 
this  probability  may  be  converted  into  a  certainty,  if  we  find,  as  I  hope 
satisfactorily  to  show,  that  the  principle  was  universaUy  and  systemati- 
cally carried  out, — so  universdly,  that  some  such  rules  hold  good  in 
the  proportions  of  any  number  of  churches  which  have  been  thus  tested, 
and  so  systematically  that  each  architectural  period  has  its  own  appro- 
priate order  of  such  rules,  and  this  in  minute  accordance  with  an  intel- 
ligible system  of  developement.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  in  what  is 
usually  called  the  Norman  period,  that  the  general  proportions  or  out- 
lines of  the  churches  are  reducible  to  certain  rules  of  setting  out  by  the 
plane  square,  and  the  relative  proportions  and  positions  of  the  minor 
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parts  chiefly  by  the  equilateral  triangle.  That  as  Architectare  pro- 
greased,  the  square  gradually  disappeared,  and  that  the  proportions  of 
geaeral  outline,  as  well  as  of  detail,  fell  in  more  and  more  with  appli- 
cations of  the  equilateral  triangle  ;  till  the  art,  having  arrived  at  its 
culminating  point,  or  that  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  its 
period  of  greatest  beauty  and  perfection,  in  the  1 3th  and  beginning  of 
the  14th  centuries,  again  began  to  decline,  that  with  this  decline 
the  equilateral  triangle  was  almost  lost  sight  of.  and  that  then  a  mode 
of  setting  out  work  by  diagonal  squares  was  taken  up,  for  that  such  is 
the  basis  found  exactly  applicable  to  the  works  of  the  15th  century; 
since  which  time  simple  mathematical  proportions  have  been  chiefly 
employed,  and  especially  the  proportion  of  Fig.  14,  which  I  find  still 
used  by  carpenters  and  glaziers  for  setting  out  doors,  and  panes  of  glass 
iu  windows :  having  a  given  base,  a  d,  they  make  the  height,  a  b,  equal 
to  the  diagonal,  a  e. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  illustration  of  this  by  reference  to 
ancient  examples.  The  nomenclature  I  shall  adopt  will  be  chiefly  the 
Eccle^iological,  but  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  what  is  now 
called  ••  (Geometrical  Middle-Pointed."  a  branch  of  Fini-Fointed, 
naming  it,  for  distinction's  sake,  '*  traceried  First- Pointed,"  and  call- 
ing its  preceding  style  *'  un traceried  First-Pointed,"  for  in  its  elemen- 
tary proportions  the  geometrical  style  appears  to  have  much  more 
affinity  to  First-Pointed  than  to  Middle- Pointed.  Hence  "  Middle- 
Pointed"  must  include  only  that  which  is  now  called  Reticulated  and 
Flowing  Middle-Pointed ;  the  other  style  will  accordingly  remain  as  at 
present  Perpendicular,  and  obtuse  or  debased  Third-Pointed. 

The  figures  applicable  to  the  setting  out  of  mediaeval  buildings  are 
these.  1  •  The  square.  2.  The  equilateral  triangle.  3.  Certain  arcs 
described  upon  diagonals  and  bases  of  the  same. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned  here  with  churches.  Now  the  length  of 
the  nave  being  given,  we  can,  by  dividing  it  into  bays,  and  setting  up 
upon  each  bay  equilateral  triangles  or  certain  subdivisions  of  the 
same,  show  an  accurate  method  of  setting  out  its  breadth,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  chancel  and  other  proportions  of  the  ground-plan. 
Upon  the  ground-plan  thus  obtained,  we  can,  by  the  employment  of 
certain  angles,  set  up  points  for  the  heights  of  the  several  windows 
and  arches,  the  roofs  of  the  several  parts,  the  stages  of  towers,  and  every 
thing  else ;  and  when  all  these  heights  have  been  set  up,  we  can  then, 
and  not  tiU  then,  proceed  to  work  out  the  relative  widths  of  the  windows 
and  other  minor  parte,  with  every  detail,  even  to  the  plan  of  the  jambs 
and  muUions,  and  the  sections  of  mouldings. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  a  more  full  enumeration  of  the  proportions 
employed,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  then  to 
the  application  of  them  in  particular  instances. 

In  a  square.  Fig.  1 ,  the  height  a  d  is  of  course  always  equal  to  the 
base  a  b,  and  its  diagonal  a  c  always  bears  a  fixed  geometrical  pro|)ortion 
to  any  one  of  its  sides. 

In  an  equilateral  triangle.  Fig.  %  the  perpendicular  c  d  always  bears 
the  same  relative  proportion  to  its  base  a  b,  and  so  by  a  given  perpen* 
dicular  or  base  the  other  dimensions  can  always  be  determined. 
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In  Fig.  3  any  height  or  length,  «/,  being  fixed,  the  breadth  x  y  is 
determined  by  the  tangents  of  a  vesica  struck  from  the  angles  of  a 
square  scfc  described  diagonally  upon  «/. 

In  Fig.  4  any  height  or  length,  sf,  being  fixed,  the  breadth  x  y  is 
determined  by  the  tangents  of  a  vesica  struck  from  c  r,  the  distances 
for  these  centres,  c  c,  being  determined  by  setting  up  two  equilateral 
triangles,  a  sf.  ab  d  upon  each  side  of  the  given  base  ef. 

In  Fig.  5  any  height  or  length,  «/,  being  fixed,  the  breadth,  x  y,  is 
determined  by  the  tangents  of  a  vesica  struck  from  c  e.  These  centres 
are  determined  by  setting  up  one  equilateral  triangle,  8  cf,  on  each 
side  of  the  given  base  ef. 

In  Fig.  6  any  height  or  length,  «/,  being  fixed,  the  breadth,  s  y,  is 
determined  by  the  tangents  of  a  vesica  struck  from  the  extremes  of  a 
base  y.  an  equilateral  triangle,  c  c,  of  which  the  height  is  two  perpen* 
diculars — this  is  to  say  its  breadth  is  one  base  wide  and  two  perpendi- 
culars high. 

Fig.  7  is  in  like  manner  one  perpendicular  wide  to  one  base  high, 
and  there  are  other  proportions  in  frequent  use,  such  as  half  the  height 
of  Fig.  6  (or  one  base  wide  to  one  perpendicular  high),  or  half  the 
height  of  Fig.  7,  (or  two  perpendiculars  wide  to  one  base  high.) 

And  now  let  us  go  on  to  the  application  of  these  rules.  As  in  the 
composition  of  music  (which,  ere  long,  I  hope  to  see  well  explained) 
the  application  of  these  laws  of  proportion  is  diverse,  according  to  the 
will  or  taste  of  the  designer :  thus,  though  the  proportions  are  often 
those  of  the  internal  line  or  "  sight  measure"  of  windows  and  doors, 
as  in  Figs.  3,  4,  5,  yet  sometimes,  and  especially  in  discontinuous 
orders,  they  are  set  out  by  the  centre  of  the  monial  or  order,  as  in 
Fig.  5  a,  8,  9,  that  is  to  say,  the  tangent  gives  the  middle  of  the  abaft. 
Again,  the  proportions  of  the  ground  plans  are  generally  set  out  by  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  but  sometimes  there  is  evidence  of  their  having 
been  set  out  by  the  internal  dimensions.  In  elevations  the  floor  line 
or  plinth  is  often  the  horizontal  base  upon  which  the  proportions  are 
raised,  whilst  in  other  cases  a  "  dominant*'  line  is  fixed  upon  for  this 
purpose :  the  position  of  this  "  dominant*'  being  generally  determined 
by  relation  to  some  other  leading  line.  Still,  in  whatever  manner  the 
design  is  carried  out,  all  the  leading  points  and  features  have  some  in- 
telligible relation  to  each  other,  both  in  position  and  proportion,' in 
measuring  them  by  squares,  equilateral  triangles,  and  other  simple  pro- 
portions derivable  from  them.  This  is  more  especially  observable  in  the 
general  outline,  in  the  positions  of  the  windows,  and  their  relative  pro- 
portions; and  in  the  proportions  of  bays  or  stages:  but  that  which  is 
most  remarkably  evident  is  the  position  of  the  window.  By  position^  I 
mean  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  window ;  namely,  the  centre  of  the 
window  at  its  spring,  which  in  the  diagrams  is  called/.  This  point/ 
is  generally  determinable  by  an  angle  of  60  deg.,  as  6  a/ in  Fig.  15, 
(or  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle)  set  up  upon  the  base  of  the  bay 
in  which  it  is  placed,  or  upon  some  other  *'  dominant*'  horizontal  line 
within  it,  which  is  sometimes  the  sill  itself.  This  point  /  appears  to 
be  the  point  of  interest  or  repose  in  a  bay,  and  it  may  be  considered 
quite  analogous  to  the  "  frontlet*'  of  a  human  face,  that  is  to  say,  tiie 
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central  point  between  the  eyes,  which,  io  all  well  formed  faces,  is  mid- 
way in  height  between  the  crown  and  the  chin.  And  in  ancient 
effigies  I  have  found  that  this  point/ is  capable  of  being  set  out  by  the 
same  angle  of  60  deg.  from  a  horizontal  line  under  the  chin,  bounded 
by  the  width  of  the  head,  (as  in  Fig.  16  )  and  the  mouth,  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  point  s  by  an  angle  of  30  deg.  from  the  same  points. 
The  level  of  the  sill,  or  of  the  string  under  the  sill,  is  determinable  by  an 
angle  of  30  deg.,  set  up  from  the  same  points  in  the  same  way,  as  in 
Fig.  ]  5,  where  6  a  «  is  an  angle  of  30  degs.  And  thus  the  positions 
and  relative  proportions  of  the  windows  become  dependant  upon  the 
gronnd-plan, — the  top  and  bottom  of  the  window,  (that  is  to  say  its 
position  and  height),  are  set  out  by  angles  from  the  breadth  of  the  bay, 
and  from  these  heights,  its  breadth  ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  other  posi- 
tions and  proportions  are  determinable. 

Now  the  proportion  of  Fig.  3  is  in  common  use  in  Norman  work, 
and  Fig.  3a  in  First- Pointed.  Fig.  4  seems  chiefly  used  in  lancet  windows, 
and  works  of  that  period ;  and  when  the  side-lights  are  narrower  than 
the  centre,  their  width  is  determined  by  a  vesica  of  the  same  sort  struck 
from  the  same  point  as  tXe  h  g;  the  radius,  e  e,  being  much  longer, 
the  curve  is  of  course  flatter,  and  the  width,  h  g,  consequently 
narrower.  Fig.  5  in  Traceried  First-Pointed.  Fig.  6,  7,  &c.,  predo- 
minate in  Middle-Pointed,  and  Figs.  8,  9,  are  simply  the  same  as  in 
Figs.  3  and  5,  only  the  rule  is  applied  to  the  determining  of  the  lights,  or 
bays,  instead  of  the  whole  opening.  It  is  chiefly  in  complexity  if  appli- 
cation that  progression  seems  to  have  been  made,  for  all  the  proportions 
enumerated  appear  to  have  been  equally  well  known  in  all  early  times, 
but  with  Middle-Pointed  they  gradually  became  more  complicated,  and 
are  consequently  more  diflicult  to  trace  out.  In  Third-Pointed  these 
can  hardly  be  found,  and  in  obtuse  Third-Pointed  they  quite  disap- 
pear, the  proportions  of  Figs.  1 1  and  14  taking  their  place. 

By  referring  then  to  the  diagrams  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  Norman  church  of  Steyning,  Sussex,  is  set  out  by  equal 
squares,  and  that  its  whole  height  from  the  floor  line  to  the  top  of  the  para- 
pet is  exactly  three  equarei,  bed,  A  dominant  line  ef  is  determined  by 
an  angle  of  30^  upon  the  top  of  the  flrst  square.  The  centre  of  the 
windows  is  fixed  as  by  Fig.  1 5.  The  diameter  of  shafts  as  by  a  6  in 
Fig.  3.  The  top  of  the  lower  parapet  a  6  by  the  dominant  line,  and  the 
bottom  by  an  arc  struck  from  the  same.  The  lower  window  is  set 
out  by  Fig.  3,  and  the  upper  by  Fig.  6. 

In  S.  John's*  Wappenbury,  the  chief  spring  line  of  the  window,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  string  by  Fig.  1 5.  The  width  of  the  centre  lancet 
by  X  y.  Fig.  4,  and  the  Width  of  tbe  side  lancets  by  a  vesica  struck  from 
the  same  centre  c.  The  windows  are  set  out  by  dividing  the  east  wall 
internally  into  four,  as  at  a  b  c  d  e  on  plan ;  and  in  Itchenor  church, 
Sussex,  by  dividing  the  space  externally,  as  in  Fig.  11. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  in  Fig.  8,  the  line  a  b,  upon  which  the 
vesicas  are  struck,  coincides  with  the  spring  of  the  side  windows,  for  it 
is  the  same  in  other  First-Pointed  churches,  as  for  instance  in  Temple 
Balsall,  in  which  case  the  west  window,  as  well  as  the  east,  though 
of  very  different  proportions,  coincides  in  the  same  way. 
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The  height  of  the  eut  window  of  S.  Stephen's,  Elton,  is  ditiuble  into 
four  equal  parts  \ne  f  g.  The  widths  of  the  three  centre  lights  are 
struck  from  bh,  and  the  head  of  the  window  from  re. 

In  Plate  II.  Fig.  16,  a  mediaeval  brass  to  King  Ethelred,  the  face  is 
set  out  very  accurately  by  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  crown  by  carves 
struck  from  the  frontlet  and  chin,  and  the  elbows,  and  hands  are  set 
out  in  the  same  sort  of  way.     See  also  the  other  plates. 

The  number  of  Illustrations  is  necessarily  very  limited,  bat  I 
have  worked  out  many  other  diagrams  chiefly  upon  drawings  of  S. 
Mary*8,  Temple  Balsall.  S.  Andrew's,  Heckington,  S.  Andrew^s, 
Ewerby,  S.  Thomas,  WincheUea,  and  North  Stoke,  Berks;  also  apon 
the  ground  plans  of  S.  Patrick  at  Monk  Newtown,  of  Dowth  and  of 
Gamonstown,  Ireland,  and  have  made  sufficient  analyses  of  elevations 
and  sections  of  many  others  to  show  that  the  same  principles  are 
applicable  to  the  churches  of  that  country  equally  with  our  own; 
for  some  years  I  have,  as  opportunity  has  offered,  made  a  sucoesuon  of 
observations  of  this  sort  from  my  own  -sketches;  and  tiierefore 
though  the  illustrations  here  given  are  so  few,  they  might  be  increased 
many  fold,  did  opportunity  and  leisure  allow  it. 

In  such  a  paper  as  this  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  introduce  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  drawings  to  give  any  idea  of  the  universal  application 
of  the  principles,  nor  is  it  possible  in  drawings  of  so  small  a  scale  to 
show  either  great  accuracy,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  detail  is  worked 
Qut.  However,  most  of  the  illustrations  were  first  drawn  out  to  a  large 
scale,  from  which  they  have  been  reduced,  and  nearly  all  the  plans  and 
elevations  agree  with  the  diagrams  to  the  greatest  minuteness. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  which  I  have  chosen  from 
Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther*s  "  Illustrations  of  the  churches  of  the 
middle  ages :" — theminuteness  and  exactness  of  the  lines  of  these  engrav* 
ings  render  them  capable  of  receiving  the  very  closest  inspection.  The 
exceeding  accuracy  with  which  they  work  out,  would  be  alone  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  ancients  did  work  upon  certain  fixed  rules, 
supposing  these  drawings  to  be  very  correctly  taken.  In  such  a  case 
(Plate  iv.  Fig.  \%)  for  instance  as  in  the  east  window  of  S.  Stephen's, 
Elton,  where  the  lights  of  the  window  vary  both  in  width  and  height, 
it  agrees  so  entirely  with  an  intelligible  and  syetemaUc  rule  of  proportion 
that  it  could  not  well  be  accidental.  Again  in  the  west  window  of  the 
north  aisle  of  S.  Andrew's,  Ewerby,  the  centres  of  the  monial  a  b  upon 
Fig.  13,  exactly  coincide  with  the  same  points  on  the  elevation  Fig.  14. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  setting  out  of  the  plan  is  divided  into  equal 
repeating  parts  by  diagonal  squares,  and  that  the  lines  of  the  sev^al 
circles  touch  the  edges  of  the  mouldings  to  the  greatest  nicety,  even 
the  width  of  the  fillet  at  c.  Fig.  1 3,  is  accurately  determined,  and  the 
same  accuracy  is  found  in  the  other  details  of  this  church. 

It  appears,  then,  from  a  careful  analysis  of  ancient  examples, 
that  certain  laws  of  general  proportion  do  exist  in  the  works  of  Me- 
diaeval Architecture.  These  laws  are  found  to  be  diverse,  according  to 
their  several  different  architectural  periods,  and  to  have  been  carried 
out  to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner  that  could  not  be  accidental. 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  difference  in  d^ree  of 
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beauty  which  the  eye  ditoeniB  in  the  works  of  one  period  over  another, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  geometrical  bases  upon  which  each 
was  designed. 

For,  even  apart  from  theory,  every  student  of  Church  Architecture 
would  class  together,  in  their  proper  respective  orders,  those  buildings 
to  which  we  give  severaUy  the  names  of  Norman,  Untraceried,  and 
Traeeried  F^rst-Pointed,  Reticulated  and  Flowing  Middle-Pointed* 
Perpeo^cular  and  Obtuse  Third-Pointed.  And  this  exactly  coincides 
with  results  we  have  obtained  from  actual  analysis  of  the  ground- plans 
and  elevations  of  such  churches.  He  would  further  pronounce  those  of 
the  Uotraceried  and  Traeeried  First-Pointed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of 
all,  those  of  the  Norman  to  be  a  degree  less  so,  and  those  of  the 
Perpendicular  and  Debased  to  be  far  inferior  to  either.  And  in  that 
analysis  we  found  that  a  combination  of  the  square  with  the  equilateral 
triangle  was  used  for  determining  the  proportions  of  one  order,  the 
equilateral  triangle  almost  exclusively  of  another,  and  the  square  dia- 
gonally divided  of  another,  and  certain  diverse  applications  of  the  same 
for  the  intermediate  periods.  Surely  then  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  dif- 
ference of  beauty  produced  did  arise  from  the  employment  of  these  differ- 
ent figures.  Now,  since  the  equilateral  triangle  appears  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  proportions  employed  in  the  most  beautiful  of  ail  our  styles,  the 
Uatraoeried  and  Traeeried  First-Pointed,  one  would  be  naturally  led  to 
infer  that  the  equilateral  triangle,  as  a  basis  for  the  proportions  of 
buildings,  possesses  some  superiority  over  other  figures,  in  virtue  of 
which  it  is  productive  of  greater  beauty,  for  we  see  that  this  beauty 
cannot  have  arisen  simply  from  manner  of  construction,  because  in  this 
respect  all  mediaeval  works  are  pretty  nearly  equal, — ^nor  from  decora- 
tion, in  that  the  most  florid  works  sometimes  fail  to  impress  us  with  a 
sense  of  beauty ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  well-proportioned  build- 
ing, where  all  decoration  is  wanting,  or  has  been  destroyed,  the  effect 
is  just  as,  or  even  more,  imposing,  than  when  it  is  carried  out  to  the 
least  degree  of  excess. 

The  equilateral  triangle  has  for  many  years  been  supposed  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  proportions  used  in  Gothic  Architecture,  but  no  one  seems 
to  have  carried  out  upon  it  any  definite  theory  of  design,  or  to  have 
reduced  the  application  of  it  to  any  tangible  shape.  That  it  should  be 
the  basis  of  these  proportions  is  a  theory  that  must  readily  approve 
itself  to  our  minds,  the  equilateral  triangle  being  the  most  simple  of 
geometrical  forms,  and  that  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  easy  of  uni- 
versal application,  from  its  great  capability  of  subdivision  and  reduplica- 
tion, (Fig.  10.  Plate  II.)  and  from  the  entire  and  mutual  coincidence  of  its 
angles.  In  setting  out  or  measuring  areas,  it  is  sufiiciently  evident  that  the 
triangle  is  the  simplest  method,  for,  to  determine  any  point,  two  lines 
only  upon  the  same  side  of  a  base  are  required ;  and  of  all  triangles,  the 
most  useful  for  setting  them  out  symmetrically  is  the  equilateral.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  of  each  equal  subdivision  having  the  corresponding 
angles  of  each  equal,  (Figs.  10,  IS,)  whereas  in  other  triangles  this  is 
not  the  case.  (Fig.  13.)  In  Ecclesiastical  Art  it  must  especially  commend 
itself  as  being  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  such  it  must  have 
suggested  itself  most  naturally  to  those  who  worked  in  an  age  when 
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Kymboliam  was  so  highly  esteemed ;  and,  from  its  thas  bearing  an 
impress  of  the  Divine  Nature,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  there  is  a 
real  natural  beauty  inseparable  from  its  use. 

Of  beauty,  indeed,  our  idea  is  so  vague,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  us  accurately  to  discover  upon  what  it  is  founded  ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  analyse  it,  it  seems  intimately  connected  with  propor- 
tion, as  is  evidently  the  case  in  music,  and  in  many  other  classes  of 
subjects  to  which  the  term  beauty  is  applied,  e.g,  in  metre  and  coloar, 
in  poetry  and  painting,  and,  as  the  learned  Bishop  Butler  says,  in  respect 
of  the  moral  world  also. 

Having  found  that  the  equilateral  triangle  does  possess  a  complete- 
ness  and  harmony  in  itself  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  figure ; 
surely  wcmay  with  safety  suppose  that  the  use  of  this  figure  really  causes 
beautiful  effect  in  the  proportions  of  architectural  form  :  not  that  an 
object  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  must  necessarily  be  beautiful,  but  that 
it  really  is  in  itself  a  principle  or  cause  of  beauty  ;  and  this  supposition 
again,  by  its  striking  coincidence  with  known  instances,  affords 
an  additional  confirmation  of  what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
show. 

Not  that  the  use  of  the  equilateral  triangle  alone  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce beauty,  but  only  when  combined  with  regular  curves.  It  is  on 
all  hands  agreed  that  no  form  without  a  curve  can  have  real  beauty ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  eye  detects  an  irregularity  in  a  curve  as  readily 
as  in  a  straight  line ;  and  by  a  curve  the  eye  can  judge  of  the  size  of  the 
circle  of  which  the  curve  is  a  part.  Again,  any  person  who  knows  how 
to  set  out  gravel-walks,  flower-gardens,  or  edgings,  in  regular  curves,  will 
understand  and  assent  to  this,  that  when  a  curve  is  set  out  only  by  points 
(or  pegs),  as  in  Fig.  1 7,  the  eye  can  detect  any  irregularity  in  it,  as  at 
a  a,  even  if  the  points  are  distant  from  each  other,  and  quite  discon- 
nected by  any  but  an  imaginary  line.  Hence  we  can  very  well  under- 
stand how  arcs,  struck  from  points  contained  by  certain  angles,  may 
have  an  effect  upon  the  eye,  even  though  the  eye  be  unable  to  detect 
the  method  by  which  they  are  struck. 

The  Pointed  arch  is  the  most  perfect  combination  that  we  have  of 
curvilinear  with  triangular  form ;  but  this  being  a  point  of  expression 
rather  than  of  principle,  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present 
subject  to  inquire  how  far  this  affected  the  beauty  found  in  Mediaeval 
Architecture ;  that  it  did  not,  however,  cause  the  beauty  is  certain,  for 
in  many  ugly  buildings  of  the  present  day  the  Pointed  arch  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features* 

The  theory,  then,  here  advanced  resolves  itself  into  this, — that  the  se- 
veral parts  of  a  perfect  building  must  be  in  certain  relative  proportions 
to  each  other ;  that  every  bay,  every  stage,  and  every  opening  within 
such  bay  or  stage,  and  every  other  constructional  and  decorative  fea- 
ture throughout,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  by  which  all 
parts  may  be  brought  into  an  entire  and  unmistakeable  harmony  with 
each  other ;  that,  if  such  laws  can  be  discovered  and  carried  out  sys- 
tematically, a  building  cannot  fail  in  proportion,  though  it  may 
be  otherwise  entirely  void  of  all  artistic  beauty ;  that  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  use  of  certain  angles  in 
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setting  out  the  design,  and  that  the  equilateral  triangle  as  having  in 
all  equal  subdivisions  its  corresponding  angles  equal,  is  one  figure  at 
least,  that  must  be  most  easy  of  universal  application  in  obtaining  the 
desired  mutual  relation  of  all  parts  to  each  other.  Hence  it  is  not  a 
definite  application  of  these  principles  that  is  insisted  on,  but  only  a 
systematic  observance  of  them  in  some  way  or  other. 

Some  of  the  Ulustrations  are  taken  from  my  own  sketches,  and 
others  from  published  works.  The  advantage  of  having  a  published 
authority,  to  which  any  one  can  refer,  instead  of  having  to  trust  en- 
tirely to  the  former,  is  very  great,  for  in  them  a  little  deviation  from 
tmth  might  be  easily  made  to  suit  ^e  diagrams,  and  as  they  would  be 
at  any  rate  open  to  this  charge,  all  suspicion  of  it  must  be  taken  away 
bj  using  the  drawings  of  another. 

When  a  theory  is  taken  up,  there  is  always  great  danger  of  straining 
it  too  far,  to  try  and  make  every  point  fit  one's  own  preconceived 
notions  whether  it  will  or  no.  Therefore,  if  any  error  should  be 
detected  in  the  diagrams,  or  anything  advanced  which  the  illustration 
will  not  bear  out,  such  points  ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  case 
examined  only  by  its  own  real  merits,  without  reference  to  the  doubt- 
ful points.  But  seeing  how  apt  all  theorists  are  at  making  everything 
chime  in  with  their  own  views,  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  guard 
against  exaggeration,  for  even  an  accidental  inaccuracy  often  weakens 
the  main  argument,  by  giving  cause  for  the  rise  of  captious  objections. 

I  shall  now  answer  in  detail  objections  that  might  be,  or  have 
been,  urged  against  this  whole  theory,  for,  if  they  remain  unanswered, 
it  might  appear  that  they  were  purposely  passed  over  as  unanswerable, 
imd  any  one  to  whom  they  occurred  might  set  them  down  in  his  own 
mind  as  quite  enough  to  upset  the  whole,  and  so  might  be  inclined  to 
pass  it  all  by  as  nothing  worth. 

The  first  is  that  which  Burke  makes  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime 
Bad  beautifuL  He  says  that  beauty  in  buildings  does  not  arise  from 
any  proportions  derivable  either  from  natural  ol)jects  or  from  geome- 
trical or  mathematical  calculations ;  for  that  we  find  beauty  to  exist 
in  forms,  the  proportions  of  which  are  so  various  that  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  rules ;  that  the  eye  is  not  capable  of  determining 
"  whether  any  part  of  any  determinable  quantity  be  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth, 
or  a  sixth,  or  a  moiety  of  the  whole :  or  whether  it  be  of  equal  length 
with  any  other  part,  or  double  its  length,  or  but  one  half  ";  that  "  it  is 
a  matter  quite  indifferent  to  the  mind ;  it  stands  neuter  to  the  ques- 
tion.*' And  hence  he  concludes,  *'  surely  beauty  is  ho  idea  belonging 
to  mensuration;  nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  calculation  and 
geometry."  But  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  fallacy  of  sup- 
posing that  the  eye  cannot  judge  of  an  effect  produced,  unless  it  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  judge  of  the  means  and  cause  by  which  that 
effect  is  produced,  an  assumption  which  is  contrary  to  every  one's 
daily  experience.  And  surely  in  an  art  whose  very  nature  is  to  deal 
with  straight  lines  and  regular  curves,  the  rules  of  geometry,  even  at 
first  sight,  might  be  supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  forms  and  pro|)ortions ;  whilst  the  illustrations  we  have  been 
examining  must  go  very  far  to  prove,  that  our  forefathers  did  confine 
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tbemflelves  to  the  obaeirance  of  certain  fixed  and  definite  geometrical 
proportionB,  as  strictly  as  any  musicianf  orator,  or  poet,  ever  confined 
himself  to  the  laws  of  harmony,  grammar,  or  composition. 

Again,  it  may  he  ohjected  to  hy  others  on  the  ground  that  no  rules  of 
this  sort  can  apply  universally ;  that  convenience  would  not  allow  it, 
for  that  in  secular  or  domestic  buildings  there  must  be  many  points  of 
arrangement  which  to  a  great  extent  regulate  the  form.  In  answer  to 
this  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  a  code  of  rules  might  not  apply 
in  every  particular,  still  possibly  one  might  be  framed  which  would  be 
enough  for  every  practical  purpose.  In  secular  and  domestic  buildings 
we  do  not  look  for  the  same  amount  or  kind  of  beauty,  nor  is  the  same 
exactness  of  proportion  of  equal  importance,  as  in  an  Ecclesiastical 
building,  where  every  line  ought  to  be  in  its  proper  place,  and  every 
form  distinctly  to  convey  an  idea  of  perfection.  In  common  dwelling- 
houses,  and  other  buildings  where  it  is  directly  evident  that  the  ex* 
temal  form  is  entirely  dictated  by  certain  requirements  of  internal 
arrangement,  a  sort  of  natural  beauty  always  results,  and  so  there  is 
not  the  same  need  to  have  recourse  to  exactness  of  proportion  to  pro* 
duce  some  degree  of  good  efiect.  But  in  buildings  where  form  is 
more  unfettered  by  these  restraints,  and  the  proportions  are  less 
dependent  upon  such  causes,  there  is  necessity  for  the  imposition  of 
other  restraints,  notwithstanding  men's  natural  aversion  to  putting 
themselves  under  limitations  to  which  they  have  been  unaccustomed. 

Again,  it  may  be,  and  indeed  has  been,  objected  that  my  inability 
to  reduce  the  application  of  the  principles  contended  for,  to  definite 
rules  or  classes  of  rules,  prevents  all  positive  proof  of  their  having 
been  systematically  carried  out  \  and  that  hence  also  for  any  practical 
purposes  of  the  present  day,  they  must  be  entirely  useless.  This 
objector  however,  must  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  point 
insisted  on,  which  is  as  I  have  just  said,  only  that  certain  law9  ought 
to  be  obeyed,  and  not  that  the  laws  were  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
such  definite  methods  of  application  as  to  include  every  example  of 
ancient  Architecture,  or  to  afford  specific  guidance  to  modem  archi* 
tects  in  all  their  works.  We  may  give  rules  for  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  harmony,  but  we  cannot  convey  such  instruction  as  shall  enable 
a  man  to  be  certain  of  composing  anything  really  beautiful. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  different  styles  of  music  are  capable  of  being 
classified  according  to  certain  rules  of  composition,  so  also  no  doubt  are 
the  styles  of  Architecture;  but  even  a  present  inability  to  do  so  could  be 
no  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  principles  themselves,  for  this 
may  he  proved  independently  of  the  particular  application  of  them. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a  comprehensive 
system  of  composition  could  be  worked  out  all  at  once,  even  though 
there  were  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  some  such  system  really 
existed. 

Hence  also,  our  inability  to  show  the  exact  application  in  all  cases 
will  hardly  weaken  the  main  argument,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
in  certain  instances  churches  were  erected  without  regard  to  rule.  For, 
seeing  that  a  certain  number  were  built  according  to  rule,  and  that 
every  church  is  different  in  form,  though  the  same  character  pervades 
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all  of  the  sande  period,  thete  ia  every  reaaon  to  aappoae  that  they  were 
aU  built  by  the  same  nile,  bat  with  different  applicationa  of  it.  Beaidea 
(simple  as  they  appear  when  worked  out,  and  containing  such  evidences 
as  they  do  of  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  rule)  the  great  pains  and  patience 
which  it  required  to  work  out  many  of  these  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  there  might  be  many  buildings  so  difficult  to  analyze  properly,  as 
to  baffle  the  attempts  of  any  one  who  could  not  give  up  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  the  research. 

And  so  far  from  being  useless,  there  is  practical  proof  (or  to  say 
the  least  of  it  circumstantial  evidence)  of  the  value  of  the  knowledge 
of  such  laws,  in  the  fact  that  a  few  months  i^o,  the  drawings  for  a 
church  designed  as  carefully  as  possible  in  accordance  with  them, 
called  forth  from  a  Committee  of  well  known  Architects  an  unsolicited 
(pinion  that  "  the  elevations  contained  much  originality  and  good  pro- 
portion," which  I  believe  to  be  almost  entirely  attributable  to  the  ob- 
servance of  them. 

And  again,  after  planning  a  new  aisle  to  an  old  church  upon  these 
principles,  it  was  discovered  on  digging  for  the  foundation,  that  the 
foundation  of  an  original  aisle  was  still  in  existence,  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  place  figured  upon  the  plan  for  the  new  wall.  The  foot- 
ing was  nine  feet  deep  and  so  a  valuable  discovery.  In  this  case  there 
was  perfect  liberty  (these  principles  apart)  to  make  the  breadth  of  the 
aisle  a  few  feet  more  or  less. 

Nor  would  even  the  want  of  extreme  accuracy,  as  some  have  urged, 
be  an  argument  against  the  supposition  that  mediaeval  architects  did 
work  by  8ome  such  rules ;  for  apart  from  intentional  deviation  from  the 
regular  plan  there  are  many  smaller  mistakes,  especially  in  inferior 
works,  which  have  evidence  of  an  incorrect  setting  out  of  work  from 
the  incompetency  or  inattention  of  the  mechanist  who  set  it  out. 

Still,  had  it  been  found  possible  to  reduce  late  works  to  the  same 
rales  as  the  early— or  if  the  free  use  of  the  equilateral  triangle  were  found 
equally  applicable  to  Third-Pointed,  or  even  if  the  equilateral  triangle 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Flowing  and  Reticulated  Middle-Pointed, 
with  the  fELcility  that  it  does  upon  Traceried  and  Untraceried  First* 
Pointed— or  if  it  could  be  applied  to  the  general  pn^rtions  or  outiine 
of  Norman  works,  then  it  could  not  have  been  said  that  it  was  the  use 
of  the  figures  that  caused  the  effect  produced,  nor  that  the  equilateral 
trianf^e  was  an  element  of  beauty,  and  my  whole  argument  would  fall 
to  the  ground*  Another  objection  made  is  that  it  might  have  been 
a  very  keen  intuitive  perception  of  real  beauty,  fostered  by  fiuth  and 
love,  which  enabled  our  foreftithers  to  create  such  beautiful  forms. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  many 
of  ^ir  works,  but  we  find  that  their  inferior  works  also  contain  the 
mtme  elements  of  proportion  with  the  si^ierior,  and  the  power  of  in^ 
tuitive  discernment  would  have  effected  tiie  matiner  of  eapreasiom,  (or 
application),  sooner  even  than  the  dementary  principle  of  proportion. 
And  again,  no  power  of  discernment  could  have  enabled  them  to  work 
out  their  forms  with  such  extraordinary  accuracy  without  soma  mecha^ 
nical  process. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  total  absence  of  documentary  evidence 
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18  a  probability  against  the  supposition  of  their  using  such  methods  of 
setting  out  work  in  old  times.  This,  however,  so  far  from  weakening 
the  argument  rather  tends  to  strengthen  it.  For  such  absence  of  re- 
cord is  just  what,  from  coeval  testimony,  we  might  be  led  to  expect. 
We  are  told  that  there  was  a  body  of  men  called  *'  Free  Masons/'  who 
were  initiated  into  the  •'craft'*  or  "secret  mysteries"  of  building, 
and  that  by  them  all  architectural  buildings  were  carried  out.  As  the 
craft  was  secret,  we  may  well  suppose  that  great  care  was  taken  to 
keep  it  so,  and  hence  there  was  a  real  reason  for  not  committing  it  to 
vellum.  And  the  fact  of  its  being  kept  secret,  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  there  was  something  worth  being  kept, — I  mean  something  more 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  mechanical  work  of  laying  stones  and 
framing  timber. 

What  the  primary  object  of  this  secrecy  might  be,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture ;  it  might  be  simply  this, — that  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art  would  be  more  likely  to  be  kept  alive,  by  being  limited  to  a  corpo- 
rate body,  and  transmitted  by  oral,  instead  of  documentary,  tradition. 

It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  in  those  days  a  great  amount  of  oral 
instruction  was  really  necessary ;  for,  having  none  of  our  machinery 
for  the  transmission  and  difiusion  of  knowledge,  this  was  the  only 
means  they  possessed  of  disseminating  it  through  an  entire  country  or 
even  through  such  a  large  community  as  the  FVee  Masons  must  then 
have  been. 

Of  course  this  paper  cannot  be  considered  any  more  than  a  mere 
elementary  essay  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of 
proportion.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  few  rules  here  given 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  mathematical  knowledge  applied  by  the 
architects  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  designing  of  their  works.  Indeed 
every  drawing  which  I  study  gives  me  further  and  further  insight  into 
the  vastness,  as  well  as  the  completeness  of  the  system.  However  it 
requires  much  more  time  and  leisure  than  can  be  snatched  from  the 
intervals  of  pressing  business,  to  work  out  any  thing  like  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  theory  of  beautiful  proportion,  or  one  even  that 
ahall  have  any  pretension  to  completeness.  But  let  us  work  upon  the 
little  knowledge  that  we  are  able  ta  gather  from  an  analysis  of  fmcient 
beauty ;  and  let  us  hope  that  truly  scientific  men  will  be  raised  up  to 
help  us  in  our  researches,  for  assuredly  it  would  not  be  beneath  any 
one,  even  the  most  distinguished  possessor  of  mathematical  knowledge 
to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  discovery  of  such  laws.  It  is  most  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  the  apparent  simplicity  of  rules  already  dis- 
covered may  prejudice  many  so  far  as  to  make  them  regard  the  whole 
matter  lightly  and  as  of  little  consequence,  whilst  pthers  perhaps  will 
say  that,  even  supposing  the  ancients  did  work  within  such  rigid  rulesi 
it  does  not  become  an  enlightened  age  like  the  present  to  bind  itself 
blindly  down  to  the  observance  of  the  same  laws,  and  others  will  goon 
quietly  in  the  way  they  have  begun  under  an  impression  that  their  taste 
sdone  is  enough  for  them.  Still  any  one  who  feels  the  deficiency  of  his 
own  powen  will  gladly  have  somewhat  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  time  of 
his  greatest  need,  for  many  times  when  I  have  been  unable  in  repeated 
trials  without  the  aid  of  these  rules  to  satisfy  my  eye,  I  have,  by  a  re* 
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oonne  to  them,  been  able  to  bring  a  drawing  into  shape,  and  produce  a 
desired  effect.  Besides,  the  advantage  of  such  a  mechanical  process  for 
defining  the  proportions  and  forms  would  be  immense  in  the  mere  prac- 
tical carrying  out  of  the  work ;  for  by  its  means  we  could,  by  taking 
one  leading  dimension,  transcribe,  reduce,  or  enlarge  drawings  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  and  with  less  than  half  the  lahour  of  using 
scales  and  compasses — in  proof  of  which  I  have  transcribed  and  re- 
daced  the  whole  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  with  scarce  any  ap- 
plication of  either  scale  or  compass  to  the  original  drawings  for  this 
porpose. 

'Now  these  laws  of  proportion  are  quite  independent  of  practical  ex- 
ecution. They  belong  to  nasioN  as  such,  and  are  its  leading  feature. 
This  brings  us  to  a  different  view  of  architecture  from  the  popular  one. 
The  popular  notion  seems  to  be  that  the  intuitive  power  of  each  archi- 
tect's mind  is  the  only  proper  guide  to  the  various  proportions  in 
designing  a  building,  and  that  this  designing,  originating  power  is  only 
to  be  subject  to  certain  laws,  the  observance  of  which  will,  they  suppose, 
be  an  unerring  guide,  viz.  the  law  of  truthfulness  in  construction  and 
reality  in  material,  combined  with  a  due  regard  to  fitness  and  appropri- 
ateness for  the  purposes  for  which  the  work  is  designed.  And  those 
even  who  have  done  most  towards  working  out  the  principles  of  the 
Art,  seem  to  say  that  an  adherence  to  these  laws  alone,  is  enough  to 
regulate  an  architect  in  his  design ;  and  hence,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
taste,  if  regulated  by  them,  cannot  fail  to  produce  beauty.  That,  in 
our  revival,  these  are  the  very  mainsprings  of  success  and  perfection, 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  the  source  of  correct  taste. 

That  these  laws  of  truthfulness  and  reality  are  essential  to  the  pro« 
dnction  of  beauty  in  all  works  of  art  is  certain ;  so  essential,  that  with- 
out them  all  attempts  at  beautiful  effect  must  utterly  fiiil.  Still  it  is 
not  to  them  that  beauty  owes  its  existence.  Combined  with  good 
taste  they  may  save  us  from  ugliness,  but  they  will  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce beauty. 

There  are  many  works  of  art  of  which  we  say  that  they  are  really 
beautiful.  They  contain  elements  of  beauty  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. There  are  other  works  of  which  we  say  that  they  are  all  very 
well ; — they  answer  their  purpose,  but  we  see  no  real  beauty  in  them. 
Again,  there  are  other  works  of  which  we  say  that  they  are  positively 
ugly.  It  is  from  this  ugliness  that  these  constructional  laws  may  save 
us ;  and  if  the  mind  of  the  artist  is  imbued  with  some  of  the  spirit  of 
ancient  art,  he  will  often  produce  forms  that  do  contain  elements  of 
real  beauty,  but  this  is  sdl.  It  is  scientific  research  alone  into  the 
nature  and  causes  of  beauty  and  perfection  that  can  enable  even  the 
greatest  artists  to  produce  works  of  the  truthfulness  of  whose  propor- 
tions they  can  be  at  all  certain.  The  deeper  our  researches  are  into  the 
principles  and  causes  of  beauty  in  architectural  form,  the  better  able 
we  shall  be  to  produce  beautiful  effects,  and  the  more  we  shall  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  which,  all  confess,  is  found  in  the  works  of  antiquity, 
— whereas  the  deepest  research  into  the  laws  upon  which  the  mere 
material  and  constructional  element  is  framed  will  not  help  us  in  the 
attainment  of  positive  beauty,  for  these  do  not  bear  upon  the  art  as  a 
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FiNB  Art.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  beauty  may  arise  natu- 
rally from  a  proper  carrying  out  of  the  constructional  branch  of  the 
art,  but  it  can  only  be  a  sort  of  negative  beauty ;  the  cause  of  positive 
beauty  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  study  of  its  abstract  laws. 

This  view,  moreover,  puts  Architecture  upon  a  far  higher  and  securer 
ground  than  is  usually  taken ;  for  it  appears  to  rest  upon  a  permanent 
law  of  our  nature  that  certain  outward  combinations  produce  certain 
inward  impressions.  And  the  discovery  of  such  a  law  so  far  from 
cramping  an  architect  gives  him  freedom,  as  it  gives  him  an  assurance 
that  every  step  he  takes  is  right ;  and  (as  an  illustration)  any  incom- 
plete building,  constructed  in  conformity  with  such  laws,  would  be 
capable  of  further  completion  or  improvement  at  a  future  time,  its 
faults  being  rather  of  **  finish"  than  of  general  form,  and  thus  an 
architect  might  hereafter  complete  his  own  work,  or  another  might 
with  satisfaction  do  so  for  him,  whereas  we  all  know  with  what  painful 
feelings  we  set  to  work  to  endeavour  to  give  a  churchlike  character  to 
an  ugly  shell,  say  of  a  church  built  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  And 
again,  in  the  greatest  works,  a  man  of  the  most  original  mind  might 
go  fearlessly  forward  without  danger  of  his  conceptive  powers  leading 
him  into  an  extravagant  or  exaggerated  outline.  I  know  that  here 
and  there,  however,  may  be  found  the  architect 


n 


whose  outward  eye 


The  graceful  lines  of  art  may  trace, 
While  his  free  spirit,  soaring  high, 
Diacema  the  glorione  from  the  base/' 

and  whose  genius  and  correctness  of  taste  alone  will  enable  him  to 
produce  works  of  art  worthy  of  a  better  age;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  if  one  can  do  this,  the  greater  number  must,  as  it  were, 
grope  along  feeling  for.  the  way,  and  longing  for  definite  tests  and 
rule^  whereby  they  may  have  some  idea  as  to  whether  their  work  is 
really  correct  or  not.  Tliere  may  be  those  who,  having  studied  ancient 
models,  obtain  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception  of  true  proportion,  which 
practically  gives  life  and  spirit  to  their  works,  yet  this  power  might 
have  been  gained  more  certainly  and  more  thoroughly  by  the  study  of 
design  as  a  science,  for  this  would  have  enabled  them  to  trace  to  its 
true  source  the  beauty  of  works  whose  general  effect  alone  they  had 
been  hitherto  contented  to  study  and  admire. 

In  the  same  way  a  man  of  taste  with  a  good  ear  can,  by  familiarity 
with  the  works  of  great  composers,  compose  music  with  facility,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  success ;  but  he  can  never  rank  as  a  great  composer 
unless  he  has  himself  studied  the  laws  of  musical  harmony,  upon  which 
those  masters  framed  their  works.  Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  most  profound  scientific  knowledge  can  of  itself  make  a  man  a  great 
artist,  though  no  man  can  ever  be  a  great  one  without  a  thorough 
familiarity  with,  or  practical  knowledge  of,  the  scientific  principles  to 
which  his  works  must  be  subjected. 

This  theory  respecting  the  science  will  account  for  the  great  simi* 
larity  in  character,  combined  with  such  infinite  diversity  of  design, 
between  all  works  of  the  same  periods  in  Mediaeval  times.     It  will  also 
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afford  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than  any  other  of  the  causes  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Architecture,  and  of  the  developement  of  new  styles. 
For  a  large  body  of  men»  working  apart  from  each  otber,  but  under 
certain  and  very  rigid  restrictions  emanating  from  time  to  time  from  a 
corporate  body,  such  as  the  Freemasons  were,  must  produce  diversity 
as  well  as  similarity.  Their  works  must  all  possess  the  same  general 
character,  though  the  details  and  form  in  the  application  of  them  must 
vary  in  every  instance  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the 
workings  of  the  different  minds. 

When  men  have  arrived  at  any  of  the  conclusions  of  a  science,  or  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  an  effect  is  produced,  they  pro* 
ceed  to  establish  an  art.  And  when  they  have  attained  the  art  to 
which  science  has  by  degrees  led  them, — shaving  a  tendency  to  rest 
upon  vhat  is  immediately  before  them,  they  are  apt  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  art,  which  provides  for  all  our  practical  requirements,  and  to 
neglect  the  science ;  and  thus  the  art,  losing  its  fouodations,  begins  to 
fall  away  and  to  degenerate  into  the  lowest  amount  which  will  satisfy 
the  barest  requirements  of  practical  use.  And  hence  it  is  that  men 
have  been  so  long  satisfied  with  mere  shelter  instead  of  Architecture, 
and  have  mistaken  the  causes  by  which  the  effects  of  any  form  that  has 
pleased  them  have  been  produced.  And  this  error  is  observable  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  ornamentation,  for  hence  it  is  that  a  profusion  of 
ornament  marks  the  decline  of  art  more  than  anything  else.  All  great 
works  of  art  are  simple,  but  by  degrees  they  are  worked  out  and  addi* 
tions  are  made  in  the  way  of  ornament.  Then,  by  degrees,  people 
begin  to  mistake  the  ornament  for  the  reality ;  as  art  declines  they  still 
continue  conscious  of  a  want,  and  seek  to  satisfy  it  with  anything  that 
can  at  all  compensate  for  the  lack  of  real  beauty,  and  fall  back  upon 
such  productions  as  fancy  can  devise  without  the  aid  of  science. 

In  a  revival  also,  the  ornamental  details,  or  parts  that  most  strike 
the  eye,  are  generally  thought  to  constitute  the  chief  character  of  a 
building,  aud  accordingly  we  have  immediate  recourse  to  them.  Then 
after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  produce  the  desired  effect  by 
means  of  ornament,  we  look  further  and  see  that  certain  laws  of  con- 
structional truthfulness  and  reality  have  been  violated  in  our  works, 
and  from  seeing  them  so  systematically  carried  out  in  former  times,  we 
conclude  that  these  must  be  the  secret  cause  of  the  beauty  produced. 
The  result  produced  still  fails  to  satisfy  those  who  have  again  and  again 
had  before  their  eyes  the  extremely  beautiful  works  of  former  ages. 
Once  more  we  look  still  deeper  into  these  hidden  causes,  and  now  w^ 
find  that  certain  abstract  laws  of  pure  science  are  carried  out  in  their 
design :  and  that  their  proportions  are  based  upon  certain  prin- 
ciples that  we  believe  to  contain  elements  of  real  beauty,  which  we 
have  hitherto  overlooked. 

I  hope  the  day  may  be  not  far  distant  when  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  beauty  that  have  been  already  discovered,  will  afford  abundant 
proof  that  an  observance  of  them  will  in  reality  produce  the  beauty  to 
which  we  are  so  desirous  of  attaining.  And  if  we  do  observe  them,  we 
may  readily  believe  that  such  will  be  the  result,  for  it  must  not  be 
supposed  Uiat  the  principles  of  beauty  undergo  any  sort  of  change. 
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They  are  as  unchangeable  as  all  the  laws  of  nature  are.    They  always 
have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  same  to  the  end  of  time.     With 
the  discovery  and  employment  of  them  high  art  arises,  and  from,  and 
with,  the  neglect  of  them,  it  falls  to  a  lower  state  than  that  from  which 
it  rose.     But  the  style^  or  expression  developed  from  the  known  laws 
of  beauty  may  ever  vary  with  time  and  place,  with  country  and  climate, 
with  the  state  of  society  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  with  the  nature 
and  quality  of  materials,  with  the  education  or  competency  of  the 
working  classes,  with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  with  a  system  of 
natural  construction  arising  from  all  these,  or  with  numerous  other  ex- 
ternal or  accidental  circumstances.    Whether  the  principles  of  beauty 
to  be  applied  to  architectural  forms  are  equally  extensive  with  the  ex* 
temal  expression  of  them,  and  whether  there  are  any  new  laws  of  true 
proportion  yet  to  be  discovered,  remains  to  be  proved ;  or  whether  the 
variety  of  beautiful  form  in  art  is  as  boundless  and  infinite  as  the  ex- 
panse of  nature ;  suffice  it  for  us  till  other  laws  of  more  truly  beautiful 
proportion  have  been  discovered,  to  adhere  in  all  our  works  to  those 
which  we  have  at  our  command,  but  let  us  not  rest  till  we  have  worked 
them  out  and  learned  the  art  of  applying  them  universally  to  our  every- 
day practice.     Other  nations  and  other  ages  in  their  works,  no  doubt 
have  discovered  and  carried  out  severally  other  principles  than  those 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned ;  whether  in  reality  their  works  are 
of  equal  beauty  with  ours  or  not,  is  not  needful  for  us  here  to  inquire, 
it  is  certain  that  there  are  no  models  in  existence,  to  which  we,  as 
Englishmen,  can  look  up  with  so  much  regard,  as  those  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  possessing  such  great  beauty,  are  endeared  to  us  by  the 
associations  that  crowd  about  tibem  in  our  own  land. 

[Since  observing  that  other  nations  may  have  other  rules,  I  have 
been  referred  to  the  works  of  the  late  Alfred  Bartholomew,  Architect, 
who  seems  to  have  devoted  some  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  same 
subject,  in  classic  art.  After  saying  that  it  is  the  correspondence  of 
dimensions  in  the  arrangement  and  parts  of  a  building  which  forms 
the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Architecture  of  the  ancients  of  all  countries 
and  of  ail  ages,  and  lamenting  that  this  perfection  should  be  the  least 
frequently  found  in  the  works  of  the  modems,  he  proceeds  to  dDate 
briefly  upon  the  expression  given  by  the  symmetry  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Elomans,  and  Mediaeval  Architects, — the  awful  nobleness  of 
the  Egyptian  Architecture,  the  delicate  agreement  of  parts  of  the 
Orecian,  and  the  richness  of  the  beauty  arising  from  repetition  of 
arches,  vaultings,  ribs,  and  other  decorations  in  Gothic,  and  calls  the 
attention  of  his  reader  to  the  perfect  symmetry  of  nature.  He  then 
^ves  a  description  of  the  species  of  symmetry  peculiar  to  the  Cheeks, 
in  the  ratio  of  the  larger  and  more  minute  parts  of  the  orders  of 
Grecian  Architecture,  with  which  he  has  been  acquainted  about  twelve 
years,  although  he  does  not  remember  the  facts  to  be  noticed  in  any 
work  hitherto  published,  and  has  never  heard  the  subject  mentioned  by 
any  one,  and  that,  in  those  specimens  which  are  universally  considered 
the  most  perfect,  the  rule  is  the  most  exactly  observed.] 

1  have  been  very  often  asked  whether  Architecture  is  likely  ever 
again  to  become  a  living  art ;  whether  we  shall  ever  see  any  real  de- 
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▼elopement  of ^  a  new  style  ;  and,  if  a  new  ttyle  thonld  ariee,  whether 
it  will  be  one  entirely  new,  or  only  a  tort  of  mixture  of  preceding 
ttyles ;  a  mixture  composed  of  course  of  the  best  and  purest  of  all 
that  has  gone  before,  and  divested  of  the  barbarisms  and  convention- 
alities that  trammelled  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages. 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  general  impression  that  all  possible  forms  of 
Architecture  have  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  the  ground  so 
completely  occupied  by  the  various  existing  styles,  that  there  is  now 
no  room  left  for  the  genuine  developement  of  a  new  one.  People  seem 
to  say  that  nothing  remains  for  us,  but  to  choose,  as  best  we  may,  a 
little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that, — a  little  of  anything,  in  short,  that 
best  suits  our  own  tastes  or  fancies  ;  that  we  can  never  trace  beauty 
so  far  to  her  true  source,  as  to  enable  us  to  draw  at  once  from  her 
pure  fountain ;  but  that  we  must  rest  content  to  satisfy  our  longing 
after  the  noble  and  the  lovely,  with  the  mingled  streams  of  all  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  woriLS  of  former  ages. 

The  solution  of  this  question  depends  mainly,  so  to  say,  upon  our- 
selviSB.  To  see  what  has  been  already  done  within  these  last  few 
years, — to  see  how  much  the  ordinary  standard  of  people's  taste  has 
been  raised,  gives  us  hope  and  expectation  for  the  future,  but  it  affords 
us  no  certain  ground  for  concluding  that  art  has  really  taken  root,  or 
that  it  will  ever  again  become  more  than  a  mere  imitative  art.  To  be 
at  all  certain  on  this  point,  we  must  ascertain  whether  we  have  really 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  principles  of  beauty ; — ^not  simply 
that  we  can  appreciate  beauty,  or  even  produce  forms  which  we  believe 
to  be  beautiful,  but  that  we  can  tell  exactly  wherein  it  is  that  the  beauty 
itself  consists.  Otherwise,  though  we  may  at  times  stumble  upon  it  by 
accident,  or  get  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  it  through  an  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  art,  we  shall  not  be  enabled  to  call  it  our  own : — ^it  will 
still  be  borrowed  beauty.  If  we  wish  to  get  out  of  the  leading  strings 
of  mere  copyism  on  the  one  hand,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprices 
of  mere  taste  and  fancy  on  the  other,  we  must  consent  to  submit  our- 
selves to  some  wholesome  restraint.  So  long  as  we  are  subject  to  the 
most  uncontrolled  eclecticism,  or  continue  the  victims  of  a  mere  fancifhl 
and  capricious  taste,  every  one  must  be  mainly  dependent  upon  his  own 
inherent  unaided  powers,  and  he  must  wander  hither  and  thither  in 
vain,  for  a  more  perfect  developement  of  high  art. 

There  is  every  reason  to  beHeve  that  whenever  true  art  was  in  any 
state  of  perfection,  the  artists  did  bind  themselves  down  to  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  fixed  rules.  These  rules  are  what  we  call  the  con- 
ventionalities of  art.  In  classic  art  no  doubt  these  conventionalities 
existed,  and  were  observed  as  strictly  as  in  Christian  art ;  but  the  con- 
ventionalities of  the  one  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the  other;  and 
to  some  such  must  we  have  recourse.  We  must  look  forward  to  the 
adoption  of  some  code  of  rules;  not  that  we  can  at  present  pledge  ourselves 
to  apply  such  principles  after  any  particular  manner  or  fashion  to  our 
own  works,  for  the  developement  of  an  art  must  arise  naturally  and 
work  its  own  way ;  but  if  we  would  go  forward  instead  of  backward, 
we  must  all  ae  far  as  possible  meet  upon  common  ground,  and  mu- 
tually pledge  ourselves  to  aim  at  the  carrying  out  of  some  certain  da- 
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finite  principles  in  all  our  works;  and  more  and  more  scientific  research 
must  be  made  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  beauty,  not  only  in  Archi- 
tecture proper  but  also  in  decorative  art,  and  this  as  regards  both  form 
of  delineation  and  harmony  of  colour. 

We  must  not  regard  architecture  as  we  have  hitherto  done  in  a 
mere  artistic  light,  nor  must  we  any  longer  consider  the  study  of  the 
details  of  ancient  precedent  to  be  enough  for  the  purposes  of  modern 
practice.  But  above  all,  we  must  work  together,  and  pull  together ; 
so  long  as  each  architect  is  a  mere  isolated  individual,  entirely  depend* 
ant  upon  his  own  resources,  each  one  may  weary  himself  with  looking 
for  a  high  standard  of  perfection,  but  he  will  not  find  it.  Individual 
talent  may  shine  forth  and  display  itself  here  and  there,  but  architecture 
will  not  occupy  the  place  that  she  did  of  old.  So  long  as  each  man 
stands  alone,  he  must  singly  fight  his  own  way  against  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties ;  he  must  be  content  to  labour  on  with  the  prospect 
of  only  partial  success,  instead  of  looking  hopefully  onwards  as  he  now 
has,  in  other  respects,  every  encouragement  to  do,  to  see  the  fulfilment 
of  his  highest  earthly  hopes, — the  revival  of  true  art  in  all  her  glory. 
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An  Eight  Weeks*  Journal  in  Norway,  SfC,  in  IS5%  with  rough  outlines. 
By  Sir  G.  Andxbsok,  Bart.   London:  Rivingtons.    1853.  Pp.  124. 

This  is  a  tour  in  the  south-western  part  of  Norway,  the  country  be- 
tween Christiania  and  Bergen.  The  author  has  adopted  the  sensible 
plan  of  jotting  down  what  struck  him  at  the  time,  and  printing  his 
note  book,  with  no  other  alteration,  it  would  seem,  than  what  gentle- 
manly feeling  roust  prompt ;  the  suppression  of  a  few  names  of  persons 
who  gave  him  information,  and  who  might  not  like  to  see  their  private 
conversations  published.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  freshness 
about  the  book  which  is  particularly  pleasing.  It  gives  the  first 
thoughts  of  a  highly  educated  gentleman :  sensitive,  and  yet  not  in- 
tolerant, kindly  and  considerate,  willing  to  see  the  best  of  the  country 
he  visited,  comparing  it  with  his  own,  in  no  spirit  of  vulgar  prejudice, 
and  bringing  home  not  a  few  hints  of  value.  Those  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  antecedents  of  Sir  G.  Anderson,  will  of  course  expect 
that  our  especial  pursuit  will  not  be  neglected  in  his  book,  nor  will 
they  be  disappointed.  He  has  observed  and  noted  the  churches  he 
met  with  in  Norway  as  well  as  in  Gopenhagen,  Roskilde,  Lubeck,  and 
Hamburg,  with  an  eye  to  comparative  architecture.  But  he  has  not 
attended  to  this  his  early  pursuit  alone;  the  beauty  of  the  early 
summer  in  those  northern  regions,  the  more  permanent  features  of  the 
mountains  and  glaciers,  the  condition  of  the  people,  their  dress,  senti- 
timents,  and  education,  all  these  subjects  had  an  attraction  for  him, 
And  draw  from  him  remarks  in  pleasing  variety. 
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Upon  tbc  whole,  the  architecture  of  this  part  of  the  ScandinaTian 
peninsula  hardly  seems  equal  to  the  expectations  we  had  formed  of  it. 
The  frequent  mention  of  the  round  arch,  and  of  forms  of  First- Pointed, 
and  the  existence  of  apses  of  stone  attached  to  wooden  churches  olF 
no  great  pretension,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  period  at  which  church 
huilding  flourished  extensively,  and  that  afterwards  inferior  buildings 
of  stone  and  wood  were  thought  sufficient  for  divine  service.  It  is 
possible  we  may  have  come  to  this  opinion  on  too  narrow  an  induction, 
for  it  is  plain  that  Norway  deserves  a  much  larger  search,  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  Scandinavia.  A  few  only  of  the  more  fre- 
quented valleys  have  been  visited  by  English  tourists,  and  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Island  of  Gottland.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  buildings 
exist  which  would  well  repay  a  more  elaborate  inquiry,  and  we  may 
hope  that  as  ecclesiology  becomes  systematized  here,  some  larger 
attempt  will  be  made  to  compare  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  architec- 
ture with  those  of  a  country,  from  which  we  have  undoubtedly 
borrowed  many  of  our  institutions  and  which  has  in  return  received 
much  of  its  Christian  instruction  from  our  forefathers. 

Lincolnshire  is  perhaps  the  part  of  England  which  received  most 
completely  and  retained  most  strongly  the  influences  of  the  Damsh  con- 
quest, and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  a  visitor  from  thence  should  trace 
at  every  step  some  peculiarity  of  his  native  land.  The  differences  of 
the  dialects  of  our  northern  tongues  are  hardly  understood  among  us 
as  they  ought  to  be.  We  suspect  that  a  more  careful  study  of  Uiem 
would  indicate  differences  of  race  by  no  means  conterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  kingdoms,  and  that  taking  in  a  large  way  a  consideration 
of  language  and  names  of  places  as  well  as  of  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants,  we  should  arrive  at  sounder  views  both  of  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  conquerors  came,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  power.  But 
we  must  give  our  readers  some  specimens  of  the  book.  We  will  com- 
mence with  Stavanger  Cathedral. 

"  The  mountains  at  the  back  of  Stavanger  present  a  fine  outline,  and  there 
must  be  picturesque  scenery  in  the  adjacent  valleys ;  here  we  stopped  a  few 
hours,  and  saw  the  domkirk,  an  interesting  building ;  it  is  much  larger  than 
any  church  at  Bergen  or  Christiania;  the  nave  has  six  round  arches,  with 
massive  round  piers :  a  pointed  doorway  is  inserted  in  the  west  front ;  two 
rich  round  doorways  to  the  north  and  south  ;  a  small  and  rather  clumsy  arch 
leads  into  the  chancel,  which  is,  of  excellent  Early  Decorated,  with  a  Rood 
vaulting,  and  beautiful  windows ;  it  is  of  grey  veeksteen,  and  is  free  from  wbite- 
warii,  as  also  is  the  exterior,  an  immunity  rarely  permitted  in  Norway,  where 
a  predilection  for  whitewash  exists,  which  I  have  observed  in  most  moun^ 
tainons  countries,  and  I  think  it  may  arise  from  a  wish  to  make  houses,  viU 
lages,  and  towns,  having  a  hilly  background,  conspicuous  to  travellers  at  a 
distance.  The  side  windows  in  the  chancel  are  of  two  lights,  and  have 
alternately  a  hexagon  and  a  circle  above  the  heads  of  the  lights :  the  east 
window  has  four  lights,  with  three  circles  above,  within  which  are  six  cusps  ; 
above  In  the  gable  is  a  circle  with  eight  cusps ;  in  the  interior  is  a  prettv 
crocket  of  stone  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  roof-loft ;  this  church 
is  mnch  disfigured  by  pews  and  galleries;  the  floor  is  partly  wood  and  partly 
stone,  that  oT  the  side  aisles  is  not  better  than  a  rough  street  pavement; 
the  two  towers  are  raised  upon  the  ends  of  the  aisles  on  each  side  the  east 
window,  and  the  upper  part  of  both  is  modem ;  they  have  high-pitched 
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roofs ;  hardly  amountinf^  to  tpirea.  On  each  aide  of  the  church  I  obaenred 
what  seemed  to  be  small  portions  of  the  old  conventual  buildings.*' — Pp. 
69,  70. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  one  of  those  wooden  churches  which 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late.  Throughout  his  tour  he  re- 
marks repeatedly  examples  of  old  wood-carving,  a  fragment  only  remain- 
ing in  general  as  a  specimen.  But  it  does  not  appear  likely  that 
wooden  churches  of  architectural  excellence  have  been  removed  and  stone 
buildings  substituted  for  them  during  the  last  centuries.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  they  have  never  been  numerous,  and  an  extensive 
ecclesiological  investigation  of  Norway  would  be  still  more  curious  with 
regard  to  them  than  to  the  stone  buildings,  in  order  to  mark  whether 
they  are  built  with  entire  uniformity  of  design,  denoting  a  single  period 
of  construction,  or  whether  they  appear  to  have  been  built  at  times 
very  far  apart,  and  to  vary  in  different  places.  We  were  hardly  pre- 
pared  for  the  announcement  in  the  note  that  these  interesting  buildings 
are  ao  rare. 

"  Came  in  tight  of  the  curious  wooden  church  of  Borgund,  seated  below 
the  small  village,  on  a  flowery  meadow  side,  close  by  the  river,  and  backed 
by  lofty  hills,  covered  with  birch  and  rock ;  a  foss  pours  down  the  mountain 
close  by.  The  bell-tower,  also  of  wood,  standa  dose  by  the  churchyard. 
Both  are  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  built,  ^we  or  six  hundred  yearn 
ago ;  for  they  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  1300.  The  church  has  a  Norman 
arcade  or  cloister,  running  all  round,  covering  the  doorways,  which  open  out 
from  it  into  the  nave»  which  has  side  aisles,  a  triforium,  and  arched  roof;  the 
chancel  and  apse  are  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cupola,  in  shape  like  that  at 
Tronyem  Cathedral ;  the  walls,  roof,  and  pagoda-sbaped  pinnacle  at  the  top,r 
are  covered  with  wooden  shingles,  lapping  over  each  nther,  and  shaped  like 
the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  but  longer  and  more  pointed.  It  is  pitched  over, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  and  the  wood  seems  in  good  preservation.  The  west 
door  is  very  elaborate :  the  others  less  so.  Foliage,  serpents,  and  dragons 
interlacing  form  the  chief  ornaments ;  the  boldness  of  the  execution  equatH 
that  of  Early  English  work.  The  pillars  are  carried  up  to  the  roof, 'as 
would  naturally  be  the  case  in  a  timber  construction ;  and  the  arches  and  tri- 
forium are  pieced  on ;  so  also  must  have  been  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  which 
are  gone.  Several  of  the  carved  brackets  supporting  the  ribs  of  the  roof  still 
remain.  The  church  may  be  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  chancel  by  three  arches  and  a  screen ;  above  the  centre  arch 
in  the  triforium  is  the  wooden  model  of  a  church,  with  a  spire,  probably  a  re- 
liquary or  feretrum.  I  climbed  up  to  see  it;  behind  it,  in  the  roof  over  the 
duincel,  is  a  stuffed  reindeer ;  about  which  I  could  make  out  nothing,  excepti 
as  the  woman  who  showed  the  church  said,  that  it  was  'gaml^,  gaml^'  old, 
very  old,  which  they  apply  equally  to  a  term  of  a  thousand  or  fifty  years.  The 
work  in  the  triforium  appears  not  to  be  original ;  the  pulpit  and  seats  modem  \ 
the  font  a  square  stone  trough.  One  can  see  best  at  the  eastern  end  how  thq 
whole  building  is  framed,  upon  a  base  of  stone,  \M  together  without  cement^ 
as  the  foundations  of  the  sieters  are  now.  The  pilhuv  of  the  south  door  have 
grotesque  animala  on  the  capitals,  and  end  below  in  monster's  heads-— some- 
what Lombardic  in  character.  The  gables  of  the  nave  and  pinnacle  terminate 
in  dragon*heads,  and  a  pattern  of  open  work  runs  along  the  ridge.  All  the 
4>ther  points,  canopies  over  the  small  square  windows,  and  belfry  gables,  are 
surmounted  each  with  a  small  cross.  The  belfry  has  an  arcade  round  it,  where 
the  bella  hang,  of  the  same  character  aa  that  running  round  the  church  ;  and 
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they  appetr  to  be  coeval.  Of  the  bells,  one  only  is  ancient,  having  the  words 
|2^ctu8  Laofencius,'  in  old  letters.  The  wood  used  in  these  curious  buildings' 
is  pine,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  below,  for  birch  and  aspin  are  the 
only  trees  in  this  Talley."— Pfi.  30->32. 

We  fancy  we  remember  to  have  read  of  a  church  of  the  Irish  S. 
Bridget,  in  which  the  nave  was  divided  by  a  wall  from  east  to  west, 
similar  to  what  is  described  in  the  following  extract : — the  coincidence 
is  curious  in  many  respects. 

"Took  a  boat  and  rode  to  Hdvedoun,  an  island  about  a  mile  off,  on  which 
sre  the  ruins  of  a  small  monastery :  little  remains  but  the  foundation  of  the 
church  and  chapters-house.  The  former  is  cruciform,  with  a  nave,  divided  into 
two  aisles  which  open  into  the  transept.  In  the  chapter-house  is  work  of 
Early  English  character.    Found  some  glazed  tiles,  moulded  bricks,  and  two 

ittdsed  stones.    Professor  M h  told  me  it  was  originallv  tenanted  by 

Cistercians,  who  were  turned  out  to  admit  a  sect  of  Bndgittmes,  so  named 
from  a  Swedish  saint.  This  order  was  composed  of  men  and  women,  who 
lived  separate,  but  worshipped  together ;  and  perham  the  arrangement  of  the 
dinrch  may  have  reference  to  this  rule  of  theirs." — Pp.  11,  12. 

The  following  is  a  Sunday  in  Norway,  and  lets  us  behind  the  scenes. 
We  have  been  nsed  to  blame  the  supineness  of  our  forefathers,  and 
complain  that  they  did  not  make  our  ecclesiastical  institutions  extend 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popolation :  the  blame  is  just,  but 
others  deserve  it  as  well  as  they,  and  may  not  perhaps  have  made  such 
progress  in  amendment  as  we  have. 

"Sunday,  My  4M.— Sunny  and  fine;  mountains  reflected  in  a  Claude 
Lorraine  glass :  bathed ;  walked  in  over  the  grass,  the  water  having  risen 
some  feet ;  heard  the  croak  of  the  loms  in  the  rushine  river  which  emerges 
from  the  woods  into  the  lake.  Saw  the  church ;  it  lias  an  Early- Pointed 
triplet  window  at  the  west  end ;  a  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  base  of  a  large 
west  tower,  surmounted  by  a  timber  belfry  and  s]Mre  of  above  one  hundred 
feet ;  the  doorways  are  very  lofty,  a  Norsk  feature.  There  are  galleries  with 
twisted  columns ;  an  organ ;  open  seats ;  a  carved  pulpit ;  n  chandelier ; 
|iaintings  of  prophets  and  apostles  rudely  executed,  on  panel  and  gilded ;  a 
rich  altar-piece ;  a  rood  with  two  clumsy  wooden  angels  painted,  holding  the 
emblems  of  the  passion ;  these,  the  peasants  who  accompanied  us,  and  are 
proud  of  their  cnurch,  persisted  in  caUing  the  two  thieves,  in  spite  of  the 
wings ;  thev  are  certainly  not  seraphic  The  old  rector,  above  eighty,  died 
some  months  ago,  and  the  new  incumbent  had  not  come.  The  curate  was 
diHng  duty  at  an  annex  church,  and  there  was  no  service  at  Vossvangen.  The 
son  of  Uie  late  rector,  an  intelligent  man,  told  us  the  parish  contains  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  three  or  four  churches;  the  extent  must  be  very  great ;  it  is 
about  to  be  divided.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  a  wild  race,  and  to  be  fond 
of  fighting  with  knives;  we  saw  no  quarrelling;  there  was  drinking  going  on 
all  day  at  the  two  inns,  finkle  (corn  brandy)  and  ule  alternately,  the  one  sti- 
mnbting  the  other ;  they  pledged  by  clasping  hands  with  great  cordiality  and 
good  felu>wship ;  and  the  gravity  wiUi  which  they  repeated  the  ceremony,  and 
Uie  stc»dineas  with  which  they  persevered,  were  wonderful  to  behold ;  but  the 
norsemen  can  carry  '  a  sight  or  liquor* :  when  there  is  service,  the  great  dis- 

^  "  Hitterdshl  chnrch,  in  Telemarken,  the  only  building  I  have  heard  of  at  all 
■tmilar  to  Borgnnd,  has  been  modernised  inside.  It  is  very  possible  there  may  yet 
exist  other  churches  of  this  character  in  the  volleys  which  have  not  yet  been  visited 
by  Ecclesiologists." 

VOL.    XIV.  Y    Y 
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tftoee  from  whidi  many  have  to  come  to  diiireh»  and  neighboim  meetiagt 
natunlly  lead  to  a  earonsal.  The  men  wore  blue  jaoketa  and  tromera  with 
large  silver  buttons  made  of  old  coins ;  red  woollen  comforters  and  caps';  the 
women  red  boddices,  white  sleeves,  and  dark  petticoats,  the  married  women 
havine  the  extraordinary  triangular  to<}ue  before  described ;  the  girls  their 
hair  plaited  and  twisted  with  scarlet  braid  into  two  tail8."-*>Pp.  39,  40. 

The  following  view  of  the  history  of  the  interlacing  serpent  orna- 
ment is  pretty  and  curious. 

"  Near  the  fish  market  are  moored  the  '  jagts/  fishing-boats  peculiar  to 
Nordland,  said  to  be  of  the  same  build  as  the  ancient  vessels  in  which  the 
Norse  '  Vikings '  used  to  sail,  and  their  lofty  prows  to  be  the  remnant  of  the 
snake's  head  which  adorned  them.  These  vessels  were  called  sea-orms,  and 
drag^  or  dragons,  doubtless  with  reference  to  their,  figure-head.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  trace  this  relic  of  that  great  verity— the  fall  of  man  by  the 
serpent, — surviving  through  ages  of  idiSatry  and  heathenism,  and  perpetuated 
after  the  introduction  oi  Christianity,  down  to  the  present. time;  for  the 
dragons'  heads  on  the  roof  of  the  church  of  Borgund,  the  interlacing  of 
serpents  and  dragons. with  the  foliage  in  the  carved  work,  and  the  snakes'  heads 
on  the  hames  of  the  harness,  and  on  rings  and  silver  ornaments,  are  evidently 
derived  from  the  same  source.  As  a  proof  how  long  patterns  will  last,  the 
shape  and  details  of  the  embossed  shields  of  the  bronae  age  are  closely 
adhered  to,  in  the  present  silver  brooches  of  Telemarken,  and  the  carving  on 
the  wooden  spoons  and  beakers  now,  is  almost  identical  with  the  flowing 
patterns  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries ;  an  old  lateen  candlestick  was  dug 
up  at  Lea,  in  Lincolnshire  lately,  which  must  be  two  or  three  hundred  yeaii 
old,  the  form  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  brass  candlesticka  now  used 
in  the  farm-houses  about  Bergen." — ^Pp.  61,  62. 

The  having  the  altar  service  in  the  afternoon  b  odd  as  described  in 
the  following  extract.  We  have  heard  of  its  being  paralleled  in  Ire- 
land, the  commandments  being  regularly  read  after  the  Evening  Service, 
as  well  as  at  Matins,  on  the  same  Sunday.  Possibly  also  the  quiet  and 
somewhat  soporific  sermon,  may  be  paralleled  nearer  home. 

"  Sunday,  Jtdy  1 1/^ — ^Fine  morning;  town  gay  with  people  in  their  holiday 
dresses ;  went  to  the  cathedral  or  Domkirk,  for  the  afternoon  service,  which 
was  very  scantily  attended.  The  people  were  engaged  in  singing  to  a  large 
organ,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  service.  After  that  a  sermoa 
was  preached,  in  a  quiet  and  somewhat  soporific  tone;  the  altar  service 
followed,  which  is  chanted  by  the  priest  vested  in  a  rich  cope;  not  in  a  mono- 
tone, but  in  a  quavering  and  variable  key,  intolerably  disagreeable ;  the  choir 
and  organ  responded.  We  next  went  to  the  Cross  Kircha  and  heard  part  oX 
another  sermon,  in  an  enthusiastic,  and  somewhat  ranting  style,  by  an  ehlerly 
divine.  This  church  was  much  more  crowded.  The  same  altar  service  was 
afterwards  sung  in  the  same  strains  \  the  psalmody  was  congregational  and 

?rand.  The  morning  service,  which  is  at  nine,  is,  we  heard,  more  crowded." — 
p.  69,  60. 

There  are  some  very  good  hints  in  the  following  thoughts  on  the 
national  Museum  at  Copenhagen. 

"  Called  on  the  Cancelliar  Thomson,  to  whom  Copenhagen  is  indebted  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  Museums  of  Northern  Antiquities  and 
Ethnology.  The  former  is  one  of  the  best  collections  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
not  only  as  regards  the  excellence  of  the  specimens,  but  as  to  the  general 
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^mogemeiit.  It  is  daanficd  lo  that  tirjr  one  not  skilled  In  antiquities  may 
soon  gain  some  useful  iofoimation.  It  is  diTided  into  three  aeras,  the  stone« 
the  hronze,  and  the  mediaeva] ;  the  former  comprising  those  rude  implements  of 
iliot  and  other  stones  which  are  found  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
relics  of  the  rudest  and  most  uncivilised  people.  Axes,  hammers,  spear-heads, 
neeklaees  of  amber  and  jet,  amulets,  tonjues,  and  bracelets  of  gold,  of  great 
value  and  beauty.  The  bronze  and  iron  weapons  and  implements  abound  in 
wonderful  preservation;  some  large  trumpets  found  in  a  gravel-pit  can  be 
blown  and  souniled.  I  bad  been  wondering  at  the  comparative  absence  of  niat 
and  corrosion :  but  it  was  explained  to  me,  as  t  thought,  satisfactorily,  by  an 
intelligent  physician  with  whom  I  travelled  on  a  subseauent  day  to  Roskilde  $ 
he  told  me  that  the  soil  and  diluvial  gravel  in  Zealand,  Jutland,  and  Funen, 
where  the  relics  have  been  chiefly  found,  is  free  from  iron  sand,  being  a  debris 
of  granite  and  earlier  rock,  consequently  that  acid  is  absent  which  so  perishes 
buned  metal  in  most  parts  of  England.  I  observed  that  the  sand  used  by  the 
masons  at  Copenhagen  is  white  and  pure. 

"  The  mediaeval  collection  is  very  interesting ;  among  them  are  a  brazen 
reliquaiy  with  dragon's  heads,  like  that  I  saw  at  Bergen,  with  some  carved 
wooden  doors  from  a  church  in  Iceland.  The  canceUiar  was  engaged  in  ex- 
Inbiting  the  collection  to  the  iteneral  company,  among  whom  were  many 
citizens  and  country  people.  The  latter  took  great  interest  in  it,  and  one 
eannot  wonder,  when  they  saw  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  explain  the 
curiosities,  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  cnrioua  of  which  were  removed  out 
of  their  cases  and  placed  in  their  hands.  This  Uberal  conduct  has  a  beneficial 
Ktnlt,  for  the  people  rarely  omit  to  brinr  whatever  relics  they  find  to  be 
placed  in  a  eollection  in  which  they  themselves  may  be  said  to  be  joint  share« 
holders.  The  cancelliar  told  me  that  this  collection  has  grown  from  a  very 
small  one  in  about  twenty-five  years.  A  crucifix  of  metal  and  some  other 
kUcs  were  found  in  the  cathedral  of  Roskilde,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
•old  them,  a  blacksmith  who  bought  the  former  broke  it  to  pieces ;  in  the 
head  he  found  a  small  golden  cross  set  with  jewels,  this  he  brought  to  some 
person  in  authority,  and  eventually  it  was  purchased  for  the  Royal  Museum, 
and  from  this  precious  nucleus  the  collection  gradually  grew.  The  classifica- 
tioa  is  so  simple  that  any  one  may  get  some  notion  of  the  progress  of  racea 
•nd  the  development  of  art :  and  this  may  be  further  improved  at  the  Ethno- 
logical Museum  in  the  smaller  palace,  in  which  a  series  of  rooms  are  fitted  up 
with  the  habitations,  clothing,  utensils,  &c.,  of  different  nations,  beginning 
with  the  Esquimaux,  the  Laplander,  the  South  Sea  Islander,  and  so  on  to  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  more  polished  and  advanced  people.  The 
canceUiar  observed  with  great  truth  what  a  noble  collection  of  this  latter  kind 
we  might  make  from  our  vast  colonial  dependencies,  at  the  same  time  he 
apoke  of  the  importance  of  a  smaller  collection  well  arranged  for  the  instruction 
of  the  multitude;  for  in  your  immense  museum,  said  he, '  I  am  lost,  I  am  con- 
fused  with  its  magnitude  and  variety.'  I  believe  that  the  sentiments  of  this 
intelligent  antiquary  are  becoming  more  general  in  our  own  country,  that,  if 
we  are  to  teach  the  people,  it  must  be  by  the  elementa^  instruction  which  a 
anufll  and  manageable  collection  affords.  The  Great  Exhibition  amused  all, 
hut  it  only  instructed  those  who  had  time  to  go  through  it  methodically,  or 
who,  knowing  something  beforehand,  were  able  lo  devote  themselves  to  that 
portion  for  which  they  had  prepared  themselves.  The  distance  they  had  to 
walk  from  place  to  place  precluded  men  who  were  not  among  the  selected  few 
to  judge  and  distribute  the  prizes  from  formin|;  a  just  comparison  between  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  different  countries;  and  this  may  be  said  without 
4epreciattng  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  The  collection  now  opened  at  Marl- 
horough  House  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  but  a  larger  sfmce  is  required 
for  srtides  constructed  on  vicious  principles,  and  a  better  definition  of  that  in 
which  a  vicious  principle  consists." — Pp.  90—93, 
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There  is  but  little  in  the  British  Museum  that  aay  one  duly  afiye  to 
the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  vast  compass  of  nature,  art,  and  litera- 
ture which  it  contains,  would  wish  not  to  be  there ;  and  the  objects 
contained  in  it  are  perhaps  as  accessible  to  visitors  as  is  possible,  but 
we  have  always  felt  it  to  be  a  great  defect  that  mediaeval  art  and 
northern  antiquities  have  not  been  collected  as  they  ought  to  be.  The 
alteration  of  taste  of  late  years  will  infollibly  produce  a  salutary  effect 
before  long  in  securing  a  collection  of  specimens  and  casts  of  our 
national  architecture,  and  of  the  contemporaneous  works  in  other 
countries,  which  illustrate  it.  Some  progress  has  already  been  niade 
to  form  a  collection  of  early  northern  art.  It  may  be  that  changes  in 
the  law  of  treasure  trove  might  lud  this  improvement.  We  believe 
that  in  Denmark  it  is  not  merely  that  the  countryman  looks  at  the 
Museum,  which  is  always  open  to  him,  as  his  own  property,  but  that 
he  is  sure  of  receiving  there  the  value  of  articles  which  he  has  himself 
found.  It  is  possible  also,  that,  whatever  changes  are  made,  we  could 
not  get  our  self-willed  countrymen  to  do  what  on  the  continent  the 
government  orders,  and  all  obey.  We  must  pay  some  price  for  perfect 
freedom.  We  need  not  complain  that  some  things  cannot  be  done 
among  us,  because  the  perfect  concert  they  imply  cannot  be  secured 
among  free  men. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  Ecclesiology  and  art  to  some  other  fea- 
tures of  Norway  described  in  this  interesting  book.  There  is  an  ever 
fresh  appreciation  of  nature.  The  illustrations  commence  with  a  very 
happy  sketch  of  the  Norsk  pilot  boats  ducking  about  in  the  swell,  in 
the  great  bay  north  of  Jutland,  which  leads  up  to  Christiania.  As  he 
approaches  the  land,  and  glides  up  the  Fjord  in  smooth  water,  the 
scene  becomes  enchanting.  The  sky  to  the  north  glowed  with  the 
light  of  approaching  day ;  the  higher  clouds  already  tinged  with  rose 
colour  from  the  sunlight ;  the  scent  of  the  juniper  and  fir  perfumed  the 
soft  air,  and  the  field-fares  by  hundreds  answered  each  other  in  full 
song  from  either  side  of  the  water :  a  wild  and  pleasant  melody  be- 
tween that  of  the  storm -cock  and  song- thrush.  The  fragrance  of  the 
woods  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  quite  peculiar,  and  must  strike  any 
one  coming  from  a  more  inclosed  and  cultivated  country  as  one  of  the 
charms  of  Scandinavia. 

As  he  proceeds  up  the  country,  the  butterflies,  insects,  perfumed 
flowers,  all  the  delights  of  the  long  midsummer  day  of  those  latitudes^ 
fix  his  attention,  and  the  views  of  lake  and  mountain  must  have  been 
delightful.  We  could  follow  him  with  pleasure  in  his  winding  course 
up  the  valleys,  now  mounting  a  hill  to  enjoy  an  extensive  view  of  lake 
and  mountain  scenery,  now  peeping  behind  a  waterfall  at  the  glassy 
sheet  of  water  rushing  by,  now  mounting  a  ledge  of  rocks  to  see  a 
torrent  rush  down  an  abyss  where  none  can  trace  its  course  ; — descend- 
ing towards  the  western  coast,  to  land  which,  through  the  warming 
effects  of  the  gulf  stream  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late, 
enjoys  the  equable  temperature  of  the  western  parts  of  these  islands, 
navigating  and  crossing  repeatedly  these  arms  of  the  sea  which  stretch 
far  inland, — (and  are,  in  fact,  the  deep  valleys  of  a  very  mountainous 
region,  submerged,  stretching  far  into  the  land,  because  the  land  itself 
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has  sunk  into  the  sea,) — ^watching  the  varied  tints  of  the  foliage,  the 
light  and  shadow,  with  a  delight  which  he  communicates  to  his  readers. 
Here  is  a  pretty  mode  of  fishing,  which  he  observes  in  one  of  these 
fiords. 

"The  water  heine  very  deep,  fierhaps  thirty  or  forty  &thoms,  dote  to  the 
rock,  a  large  boarded  frame,  painted  white,  it  sank  four  or  five  fathoms; 
above  this  is  a  net  with  an  opening,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  opposite  the 
entrance  is  whitewashed,  to  look  uke  a  fall,  and  tempt  the  aidmon.  The 
watcher  sits  in  the  chair  elevated  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above,  having  ropes  con- 
nected with  the  net.  The  clearness  of  the  water  enables  him  to  see  the  fish 
pasting  between  him  and  the  white  board,  when  he  draws  the  line  and  closes 
the  net ;  in  this  way  they  sometimes  catch  twelve  or  fourteen  fith  in  a  day — 
lometimes  not  one  for  days  together.  These  salmon  traps  are  frequent  along 
the  tides  of  thia  and  the  HardangerQord.'*--?.  35. 

Then  again,  mounting  several  thousand  feet  to  view  a  glacier 
surfitce,  such  as  geologists  show  to  have  produced  most  marvellous 
effects  in  grinding  down  the  surfaces  of  rocks  over  very  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  and  which  are  now  in  the  polar  regions  of  each  hemi- 
sphere the  most  powerful  agents  in  altering  the  surface  of  the  globe ; — 

"  After  resting  we  walked  three  or  four  English  miles,  partly  over  snow, 
which,  from  the  hot  weather,  was  soft  and  squashy,  to  the  Fokrifond  ;^  aaw 
nothing  like  a  mer  de  glace,  but  a  precipitous  gorge  covered  with  projecting 
masses  of  snow  of  great  depth,  rent  into  fissures,  like  an  incipient  glacier ; 
below  is  a  small  lake  of  chrysoprase  green,  filled  with  floating  fragments  of 
ice,  powdered  with  snow ;  to  the  left,  an  extensive  dome-like  plateau  cutting 
wiUi  its  snowy  outline  against  the  blue  sky,  occasionally  broken  by  protruding 
black  rocks,  the  slant  rays  of  the  setting  sun  reddeneid  the  upper  surface  of 
the  snow,  leaving  the  rest  in  shade;  occasionally  avahinchea  fell  from  the 
sides  with  a  dull  mufiOied  sound,  like  distant  thunder.  This  region  of  snow 
extends  south-west,  forty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  to  Bondhuus,  where  is 
a  real  glacier,  which  we  did  not  see." — Pp.  50,  51. 

We  have  preferred  to  give  extracts  of  the  more  remarkable  things 
we  had  noted  in  perusing  this  book,  and  thus  to  leave  the  author  to 
speak  for  himself.  There  are  one  or  two  things  besides  that  we  should 
like  to  hear  more  about,  such  as  the  Veckstein,  which  is  not  only 
uninjured  by  frost  but  also  by  smoke.  And  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
extracted  as  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  there  are 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  principles  of  ornamentation  of  museums, 
i^^ropos  of  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum  at  Copenhagen. 

And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  Sir  C.  Anderson,  not  without  regret 
that  he  was  unable  to  accompany  his  friend  through  a  longer  tour  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  with  the  hope  that  he  will  so 
far  make  this  interesting  and  little  known  country  his  home,  as  to  visit 

^ ''  This  name  is  given  to  the  whole  range  of  snow,  bat  is  equally  applied  to  por- 
tions of  it.  The  guides  told  me  that  the  snow  is  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  below 
it  is  solid  dear  ioe.  They  have  a  tradition  that  a  village  was  cmshed  by  the  ice 
long  ago,  and  that  parts  of  the  fomiture  are  sometimes  found.  When  ice  was 
Marce  in  London  some  years  since,  a  ship  came  up  the  fjord,  and  got  a  load  from 
heace." 
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it  again  in  a  future  year,  Imd  carry  on  these  researches  into  its  com- 
parative Ecolesiology — ^which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  conduct,  and 
which  caunot  fail,  in  hands  so  competent  to  the  task  as  his,  to  give 
iDteresting  and  useful  results. 
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(CoHtinued  from  page  ^t40,J 

6.  In  pursuance  of  our  preliminary  remarks  we  come  now  to  speak 
of  the  manner  of  chanting  the  Psalms.  We  shall,  of  course,  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  something  in  behalf  of  our  favourite  Gregorian 
tones.  We  are  well  aware  of  what  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  Angli- 
can chants,  namely  that  some  developement  has  from  the  earliest  times 
been  going  on  in  the  music,  as  well  as  in  the  architecture,  of  the  Church ; 
that  there  is  no  Gregorianist  who  does  not  admire  as  much  as  anything 
the  Peregrine  tone,  though  this  is  confessedly  posterior  to  S.  Gregory, 
and  resembles  modem  chants  rather  than  the  older  tones,  in  one  im- 
portant respect,  namely,  that  the  reciting  note  after  the  mediation  is 
not  the  same  as  before;  and  further,  that  the  Psalms  sung  to  our 
English  chants  have  been,  and  still  are,  to  many  well  disposed  persona, 
the  most  impressive  part  of  the  choral  service.  We  by  no  means  deny 
that  there  is  truth  and  reason  in  this ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  would 
ask.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  altogether  neglect  the 
psalm-melodies  which  are  to  this  day  used  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  were  used  in  our  own  branch  of  it  at  least  till 
the  corrupt  times  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  or  why 
we  should  only  admit  such  of  them  as  can  be  tortured  into  a  rhythm 
unnatural  to  them  without  losing  all  their  beauty?  We  wish  tEat 
tiioae  churches  which  have  hitherto  used  Anglican  or  anglicized  Ore* 
gorian  chants,  exclusively,  would,  for  a  year  or  two  at  least,  have  two 
ptalters,  one  of  Gregorian  chants,  set  according  to  their  proper  rhythm^ 
and  the  other  of  Anglican ;  or  if  they  please,  three  psalters,  one  Gre<* 
gorian,  another  of  Anglican  single  chants,  and  the  third  of  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple  chants ;  and  that  one  of  these  psalters  should  be 
used  every  morning  during  the  month,  and  another  every  evening.  In 
thb  way  those  modem  chanU  which  are  really  not  fit  to  be  used,  would 
ere  long  sink  to  their  due  level,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many  frivol- 
ous anthems  and  other  compositions  once  popular,  now  forgotten. 
But,  whatever  style  of  chant  be  used,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  recitation  should  be  deliberate  and  audible,  "  after  the  manner 
of  distinct  reading,**  otherwise  the  object  of  chanting  is  entirely  missed, 
and  a  mere  organ  voluntary  occupying  the  same  amount  of  time  would 
be  considerably  more  edifying  and  agreeable.  Moreover,  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  gabbling  the  psalms,  with  the  exception  (if  there 
be  any)  of  a  few  syllables  at  the  mediation  and  ending,  is,  as  we  hope 
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to  make  clour,  in  great  measure  cr^nng  to  the  use  of  florid  modem 
chants.  In  using  the  Ghregorian  tones  there  is  no  motive  for  hurrying 
in  the  psalms  toy  more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  service ;  the  singer 
may  dwell  upon  the  reciting  note  as  long  as  the  words  require,  hecausia 
it  may  always  he  taken  at  such  a  pitch  aa  to  suit  his  voice,  and  the  intona- 
tion, mediation,  and  eaiding  are  altogether  subordinate  to  it.  But  with 
Anglican  chants  the  case  is  generally  far  different.  Some  of  the  re-i 
citing  notes  are  often  so  high  tjuit  prolonged  recitation  upon  them 
would  be  absurd ;  and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case*  the  mediations 
sad  endings  are  not  subordinate  to  the  reciting  note  as  in  the  Grego- 
rian tones,  but  the  chant  is  a  tune  in  which  the  reciting  notes  only 
occupy  two  bars  out  of  seven,  and  this  is  the  measure  of  their  import^* 
snce.  Theoretically  indeed,  the  recitipg  notes  in  Anglican  chants  ard 
of  indefinite  length,  but  practically  it  is  not  so.  These  chants  are 
oielodies  in  which  rhythm  is  an  essential  ingredient,  and  rhythm 
18  injured  b^  any  great  diange  in  tho  length  of  a  note.  The 
Gregorian  t^nes,  on  the  contrary^  are  not  dependent  upon  rhythm 
for  effect,  and  therefore  the  same  reason  for  limiting  the  length 
of  recitation  does  not  apply  to  them.  This  difference  may  be 
placed  in  a  yet  clearer  light  by  obaerving  that  the  first  half  of  any 
Gregorian  tone  (we  do  not  include  the  Peregrine)  is  a  simple  melody 
which  is  complete  in  itself,  and  might  ,be  repeated  over  and  over 
without  being  followed  by  the  second  half,  and  therefore  no  ill  effect  lA 
produced  by  delaying  the  ending.  In  Anglican  chants,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  genetally  some  strongly  marked  phrase  in  the  first  strain 
which  needs  to  be  responded  to  by  another  marked  phrase  in  the 
Becond,  so  that  the  ear  is  not  satisfied  till  the  second  phrase  has 
reached  it ;  and  therefore  the  second  reciting  note  must  not  be  made 
too  long,  or  the  ear  becomes  impatient.  If  the  chant  be  a  double  one, 
the  case  is  still  worse,  because  the  melody  is  left  imperfect  at  the  end  of 
the  second  strain,  90  that  the  third  reciting  note  is  also  limited.  That 
this  is  not  mere  theory,  is  eyidenced  by  the  fact  that  some  village 
quires  which  use  only  Gregorian  ohamts  are  greatly  superior  as  regardi 
distinctness  of  redtatiori  to  those  of  our  cathedral  and  collegiate 
diurobes.  Amopg  Anglican  chants  some  are  much  more. simple,  and 
therefore  leas  objectionable  than  others ;  but  if  there  be  any  as  simple 
as  the  Gregorian  tones,  they  can  hardly  be  better  than  them,  and  they 
have  not  the  same  advantage  of  antiquity.  Supposing  however  the 
habit  of  gabbling  to  be  got  rid  of,  we  will  not  say  anything  severe 
against  employing  the  more  sober  Anglican  chants  for  sudb,of  the 
canticles  as  hSite  not  many  long  verses. 

Another  serious  objection  to  Anglican  chants,  we  mean  that  large  proi- 
portion  of  them  whose  only  merit  is  a  pretty  melody,  is  that  they  are 
only  constructed  for  treble  voices.  Now  treble  voices  mre.  very  valuable 
for  their  proper  use,  but  they  oertlunly  do  not  possess  so  much  dignity 
as  those  of  naen,  and  therefore  cannot  do  justice  to  the  psalma^  The 
alto,  tenor,  and  bass  parts  in  such  chants  are  a  mere  accompaniment^ 
and  where  there  is  a.  good  organ,  might  be  left,  out  with,  very  Httlfe 
sacrifice  of  effect.  On  the  other  hand  such  severe  melodies,  as  the 
Gmgorian  tones  rtquire  men*a  voices,  and  are  best  sung  by  men  in 
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wiisoD,  the  trebles  accompanying  in  the  octave  above,  with'  an  organ 
harmony. 

*  As  for  the  popularity  of  many  Anglican  chants,  this  is  no  proof  of 
their  being  superior,  or  even  equal  to  the  ancient  tones ;  for  few  per- 
sons have  hitherto  had  fair  opportunities  of  hearing  the  httter,  and  the 
sacred  words  themselves  are  so  touching,  that  music  of  any  merit,  if 
the  hearer  does  not  perceive  it  to  be  unsuitable  for  them,  will,  when  it 
has  been  repeated  sufficiently  often,  leave  a  favourable,  and,  it  may 
happen,  a  deep  impression. 

We  conclude  this  subject  with  observing  that,  much  as  we  talk  of 
"  old  England,'*  and  glory  in  our  adherence  to  primitive  Christianity 
and  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  there  is,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  no  national  Church  or  sect  that  has  so  thoroughly  changed 
its  music  within  the  last  200  years  as  the  English  Church  has.  It  is 
well  known  how  much  the  Latin  Church  has  retained  of  the  ancient 
chant,  and  how  that  is  now  recovering  the  gpround  which  had  been 
usurped  by  the  theatrical  music  of  the  last  age.  With  respect  to 
national  protestant  communities,  of  course  it  is  not  among  them  that 
one  would  look  for  the  ancient  chant,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  -that 
the  French  protestants  continue  to  sing  their  metrical  psalms  to  the 
tunes  to  which  they  were  at  first  set  300  years  ago,  without  even 
modernizing  the  notation ;  and  very  solemn  and  beautiful  they  are. 
The  same  is  in  a  great  measure  true  of  the  hymns  in  use  among  the 
(German  protestants : — only  they  have  dropped  the  old  notation,  and  a 
few  modem,  but  not  effeminate,  melodies  have  been  composed  for 
hymns  of  more  recent  date.  English  musicians  alone,  not  content 
with  the  opportunities  which  anthems  and  services  afford  them,  have  di* 
vorced  the  psalms  from  the  venerable  melodies  with  which  all  Christen- 
dom had  associated  them  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

7.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  Services  and  Anthems.  With  respect 
to  services,  we  greatly  prefer  full  to  verse  services,  for  the  latter  in* 
trude  upon  the  province  of  the  anthem,  and  at  the  same  time  cannot 
be  equslly  interesting,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  musical 
developement  without  rendering  the  service  immoderately  long.  It  is 
un&ir  that  the  original  melody  of  the  Te  Deum,  adapted  to  our 
^English  version  by  Marbeck,  should  be  so  completely  thrown  aside  as 
it  is  by  most  quires ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  melody  which 
he  has  g^ven  for  the  Nicene  Creed.  With  respect  to  the  other  canticles, 
we  regret  that  services  have  universally  displaced  the  ancient  tones  in 
cathedrals,  not  to  mention  modem  chants. 

The  anthems  in  use  among  us.  may,  for  the  most  {wrt,  be  classed  under 
four  divisions ;  the  first  comprising  the  anthems  composed  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  some  full  anthems  of  later  date ;  the 
second,  the  verse  anthems  of  English  musicians  during  the  last  300  years; 
the  third  consisting  of  extracts  from  Handel's  oratorios,  with  which,  per* 
haps,  we  may  class  those  of  Mendelssohn  and  a  few  othen ;  the  fourtb, 
of  adaptations  from  the  foreign  church  mtisic  of  Haydn,  Mosart*  &c. 
The  first  of  these  divisions  is  a  valuable  stock  for  daily  use.  The 
second,  amidst  a  vast  quantity  of  frippery,  contains  some  anthems 
worthy  pf  being  sung  when  a  longer  one  is  admiosible.    The  choruses 
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hiuxk  Handera  Mesaiah  are  not  mappropriate  in  themselves  for  the  great 
feativala  ;  bat  even  a  qom  that  may  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
perricea  ol  a  cathedral  can  hardly  do  them  justtoe.  Such  parts  of  the 
masses  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  as  are  fit  to  be  heard  in  churches  had 
better  be  used  only  as  voluntaries ;  for  their  e^nstruction  is  thoroughly 
instrumental,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  oi  them  would  suffer  by  the 
substitution  of  an  instrument  for  the  vocal  parts. 

8.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  perverseness  of  human  nature; 
that  the  rubric  alter  the  third  collect  at  Morning  Prayer,  which,  more 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  hook,  relates  to  choral  foundations,  should 
in  some  churches  be  habitually  violated  by  the  omission  of  the  anthem 
on  litany  days  and  Holy  days.  The  break  afforded  by  the  anthem  is 
especially  desirable  on  Litany  days ;  and  to  omit  any  part  of  the  ser* 
vice,  moat  of  all  a  musical  part,  on  Holy  days,  is  altogether  indefen- 
siUe. 

0.  In  reporting  the  state  of  things  in  any  collegiate  church,  we 
could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  pass  over  the  question  whether  there  be 
wedkly  Communion  or  not.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  think  it  our 
doty  to  treat  this  subject  at  large  in  this  series  of  papers. 

10.  As  there  is  no  rubric  respecting  the  afternoon  sermon,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  the  practice  of  our  cathedral  and  other  principal 
shurehes  in  this  matter;  especially  as  in  some  of  tiiem  the  Sunday 
aftemooa  sermon  has  been  established  from  the  16th  century.  There 
is  reasoa  to  doubt  whether  tiie  custom  adopted  in  most  parochial 
churches  is  the  most  legitimate  or  edifying.  It  tends  to  insulate  the 
sermon  from  the  rest  of  the  office,  making  that  appear  a  mere  introduc* 
tion  to  it.  Neither  the  prayers  nor  the  sermon  suffer  when  the  two 
are  brought  into  closer  combination. 

We  intend  at  the  next  opportunity  to  give  a  notice  of  the  present 
usages  of  one  of  our  most  important  quires. 


THB  ARCHiGOLOOICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  OHICHBSTBR. 

(From  a  Correspondent,) 

Tbi  meeting  of  the  Archssological  Institute  this  year  at  Chichester 
has  perhaps  been  less  brilliant  than  some  of  its  predecessors,  but  still  it 
was  very  for  from  wanting  in  interest  or  importance.  In  your  own 
line  especially,  of  ecolesiology,  it  may  be  called  singularly  rich ;  the  in- 
vestigation of  three  such  buildings  as  Chichester  Cathedral  and  the 
oowventual  churches  of  Boi&grove  and  Shoreham  presented  a  feast  not 
easily  to  be  surpassed.  To'mysetf  personally»  and  I  believe  to  many 
othem  also,  all  were  entirely  new>  and  I  certainly  had  no  sort  of  ooq« 
oeption  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  all  three.  The  first  and  second 
objecU  of  attraction,  the  Cathedral  and  Boxgrove,  were,  as  usual, 
admirably Ulnstrated  by  Professor  Willis  and  Mr.  Petit;  but,alsu  as 
asual,  some . of  the  minor  objects  were  passed  by;  bdag  sacrificed  to 
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distant  excnnionB.  The  members  were  carried  off  to  enormous  dis- 
tances, while  the  Friary  and  S.  Mary>  Hospital  stood  wellnigh  un- 
noticed under  their  eyes,  and  fiosham  church,  so  interesting  alike  in  an 
historical  and  an  architectural  point  of  view,  was  introduced  only  inci- 
dentally in  a  singularly  poor  paper,  which  communicated  no  real  infor- 
mation whatever. 

The  reception  given  to  the  Institute  in  the  city  itself  was  of  the  most 
cordial  and  hospitable  character.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  the 
Mayor  of  Chichester  (Dr.  McCarogher)  will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  huny 
by  any  who  were  present  at  the  meeting.  Both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  civic  dignitary  were  diligent  in  attendance  at  the  proceedings ;  both 
gave  the  whole  of  the  assembled  body  a  hospitable  entertainment  in 
their  respective  dwellings ;  and  if  the  Prelate  had  the  advantage  of  the 
Mayor  in  being  able  to  offer  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  some 
important  remains  of  mediaeval  domestic  architecture,  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  sad  fate  which  had  relegated  the  temporal  power  to  a  mansion 
which  dated  from  a  time  as  little  remote  as  that  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  When  we  got  further  from  the  city  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
the  Red  Book,  we  found  not  quite  so  much  good  to  record.  As  far  as 
my  South-Saxon  experience  goes.  Right  Reverend  and  Right  Worship- 
ful entertainers  are  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  those  who  rejoice  in  the 
higher  title  of  His  Grace.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chichester  appears 
to  be  strangely  infested  by  dukes,  who  have  taken  for  their  great  ex- 
ample the  famous  animal  known  of  old  as  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

"  Houses  and  charches 

Are  to  them  geese  and  turkeys.*' 

As  you  pass  along,  and  see  this  or  that  ancient  building  bearing  marks 
of  recent  and  wanton  mutilation,  or  this  splendid  church  half  neglected 
and  desecrated,  half  patched  and  marked  by  an  ostentatious  coronet ; 
the  reply  always  is,  *'  The  Duke  did  it,"  **The  Duke  pulled  it  down." 
In  one  case,  however,  passing  by  a  venerable  ruin,  I  did  hear,  "  The 
Duke  thought  of  pulling  it  down,  but  changed  his  mind.'*  Happy  cir- 
cumstance, revealing  the  fact  that  even  the  ducal  mind  is  not  altogether 
steeled  against  repentance. 

Now  amidst  all  this,  it  does  appear  somewhat  strange  that  "His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  *'  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond," 
should  have  been  ostentatiously  paraded  as  "  Patrons"  of  the  meeting. 
The  premier  Peer  and  Earl  Marshal  did  not  even  carry  his  patronage 
so  far  as  to  invite  the  Institute  to  a  banquet  on  curry-powder;  he  simply 
shut  his  door  in  its  face.  His  brother  of  Richmond  I  can  only  describe 
as  the  man  who  dismantled  Halnaker  House  and  the  Prior's  residence 
at  Boxgrove ;  as  an  open  enemy  therefore  of  archaeological  pursuits,  a 
heartless  destroyer  of  historical  monuments,  secular  and  religious.  Now 
if  fear  of  the  great  man  of  the  neighbourhood  prohibited  an  open 
protest,  the  Institute  would  at  least  have  consulted  its  own  dignity  by 
abstaining  from  enrolling  itself  under  the  clientage  of  such  a  "  Patron." 
It  was  poetical  justice  that  in  neither  case  did  the  "  patronage"  take 
any  practical  form.  A  numerous  party  indeed  dined  at  Goodwood 
House,  but  neither  at  the  ducal  cost  nor  in  the  ducal  presence.     I 
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WAS  better  employed  ;  at  least  an  inyestigation  of  ChicheBter  Cathedral 
m  the  company  of  Professor  Willis,  has  left  on  my  mind  an  impression 
so  agreeable  that  I  would  not  willingly  exchange  it  for  the  power  of 
being  able  to  say  that  I  had  once  dined  in  His  Grace  of  RichmT)nd's 
Tennis  Court. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  very  far  from  think- 
ing that  it  is  at  all  the  business  of  every  nobleman,  or  other  rich  and 
great  man,  to  entertain  or  take  any  notice  of  a  large  party  of  persons, 
to  whose  pursuits  he  may  be  wholly  indifferent.  These  Dukes  knew 
and  cared  nothing  about  Archaeology,  or  the  Archseological  Institute  ; 
if  this  were  known,  they  should  have  been  left  alone  in  their  grandeur; 
the  Institute  should  not  have  compromised  its  dignity  by  begging  for 
**  patronage"  of  men  indisposed  to  patronize  ;  above  all  it  should  not 
have  appeared  as  a  flatterer  of  an  open  foe,  of  one  who  wantonly  de- 
stroys the  very  objects  which  it  labours  to  preserve.  I  hope  its  officers 
have  at  least  learned  a  lesson,  and  that  the  names  of  no  more  noble 
"  Patrons"  will  disfigure  its  future  programmes. 

The  proceedings  opened  on  Tuesday,  July  12th,  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Talbot  dc  Malahide,  who  seems  now  installed  as  perpetual 
President  of  the  Institute.  This  nobleman,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  one  of 
a  very  different  sort  from  the  higher  dignitaries  on  whom  I  have  just 
been  commenting;  he  is  a  real  working  antiquary,  who  attends  the 
meetings  because  he  enters  into  their  subject,  and  altogether  makes  an 
eflicient,  if  not  a  brilliant,  chairman.  I  would  not  put  him  on  a  level 
with  Earl  Cawdor  at  Tenby,  still  less  with  the  late  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton at  Oxford ;  but  a  considerable  experience  of  presidents  in  various 
localitiefl  enables  me  to  pronounce  Lord  Talbot  to  stand  very  conside- 
rably above  the  average.  The  choice  of  presidents  of  sections  was  less 
fortunate ;  that  of  Architecture  was  entrusted  to  your  old  ally  the  Dean 
of  Chichester,  who  was  incapable  of  taking  any  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings ;  and  that  of  History  to  the  homonymous  Earl,  who,  I 
suppose,  was  either  incapable  or  unwilling,  as,  at  all  events,  he  did  not 
appear.  The  only  sectional  president  who  came  forward,  was  the  Hon. 
R.  Carzon.  jun.,  the  traveller,  you  may  remember,  who  made  abbots 
drunk  to  induce  them  to  sell  their  books.  The  cathedral  dignitaries 
of  Chichester  nevertheless  ventured  to  leave  their  own  library  most 
dangerously  open  on  at  least  one  occasion ;  perhaps  they  were  suf- 
ficiently assured  of  their  own  integrity  or  their  insensibility  to  the 
channs  of  rosoglio.  Mr.  Way  and  his  coadjutors  worked,  I  need  hardly 
•ay,  with  their  usual  unwearied  assiduity  at  the  Museum;  the  only 
place  where  ducal  patronage  was  felt  as  anything  but  oppressive.  His 
Orace  of  Richmond  did  at  least  appear  as  the  exhibitor  of  several 
valuable  articles. 

At  the  first  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  July  I2th,  after  the  preliminary 
business,  the  reading  of  papers  was  commenced  by  your  old  antagonist 
Mr.  Edward  Freeman,  who  had  transferred  himself  from  the  Architec- 
tural to  the  Historical  Section,  and  who  appeared  as  the  author  of  a 
discourse  '<  On  the  Life  and  Death  of  Earl  Oodwine.*'  The  Builder 
pronounced  it  to  be  "  long  and  dreary*' ;  one  of  the  local  journals  in- 
sinuated that  some  of  the  audience  went  to  sleep.    The  authorities  of 
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the  Institute  were  appareotly  of  a  different  opinion,  as  they  «eleeted  it 
for  special  thanks,  along  with  the  papers  of  I^fessor  Willis*  Mr.  Petit 
and  Dr.  Bruce,  of  which  more  anon.  At  all  events  Mr.  FreeoMn's 
essay  was  a  complete  refutation  of  an  insinuation  made  some  time  ago 
in  your  pages,  that  he  had  "  transferred  his  earlier  Saxon  love  to  a 
Llan  this  or  Llan  that.'* 

In  the  afternoon  the  company  were  invited  to  attend  to  hear  a  band, 
in  what  is  called  the  '*  Priory  Park."  This  park  contains  the  remains 
of  a  monastic  church,  of  I  forget  what  order  of  FriArs,  which  ought  to 
have  been,  but  which  was  not,  the  subject  of  a  scientific  memoir. 
There  still  exists  a  beautiful  Greometrical  choir,  without  msles,  and  quite 
on  the  model  of  a  large  parochial  chancel,  such  as  Ayleston,  Bushbury^ 
and  the  like.  The  nave  is  destroyed ;  the  choir  was  till  lately  em<* 
ployed  as  the  Ouildhall;  latterly  I  cannot  gather  that  it  has  been 
applied  to  any  certain  use ;  during  the  meeting  it  acted  as  a  sort  of 
supplementary  Museum.  This  sort  of  choir  seems  often  to  have  been 
employed  in  Friars'  churches ;  this  one  at  Chichester  reminded  me  a  good 
deal  of  Christ's  College,  Brecon,  which  was  also  a  Friars'  church  ;  and 
at  Winchelsea  is  another  mined  one  on  the  same  type,  only  with  an 
eastern  apse.  Now  that  their  naves  are  gone,  they  look  just  tike 
detached  College  Chapels. 

In  the  evening  the  Architectural  Section  assembled  to  hear  Mr* 
Petit's  paper  on  Boxgrove  Priory.  Unluckily  the  arrangement  of  the 
room,  not  a  good  one  for  hearing  in  any  case,  was  altered  on  this  occa* 
sion  so  as  to  make  the  lecturer  nearly  inaudible.  I  had»  however,  the 
benefit  of  seeing  Mr.  Petit's  beautiful  drawings  at  the  time»  and  of 
examining  the  church  after ;  so  that  I  suppose  I  know  juretty  well  what 
Mr.  Petit  must  have  said.  Box^x>ve  is  a  most  noble  building,  which 
Mr.  Petit  first  introduced  to  notice  in  his  Church  Architecture ;  it  is 
evidently  a  special  favourite  of  his,  being  an  object  exactly  adapted  for 
the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents.  For  some  reason  or  other,  in 
Sussex,  when  a  church  was  half-destroyed,  they  seem  commonly  to 
have  pulled  down  the  nave  and  left  the  choir ;  elsewhere,  as  at  Waltham, 
Leominster,  Malmesbury,  Fotheringhay,  Croyland,  Usk,  Chepstow,  &c. 
the  contrary  process  was  more  commonly  employed.  Of  the  two  evils 
the  South'^  Saxon  one  is  decidedly  the  lesser ;  as  naves  are  much  more 
like  one  another  than  presbyteries  and  Lady  chapels ;  even  at  a  west 
front  one  can  guess  more  readily  than  at  the  arrangement  of  eastern 
apses  and  the  like.  Of  Boxgrove  we  have  the  eastern  Umb,  the  tran- 
septs and  tower,  perfect,  and  considerable  ruins  of  the  nave  and  the 
conventoal  buildings,  llie  ritual  choir  included  the  two  eastern  bays 
of  the  nave,  and  probably  the  space  under  the  tower  i  a  solid  wall,  just 
like  S.  Cuthberht's  screen  at  S.  Alban's,  divided  it  from  the  nave  or 
parochial  church  to  the  west ;  this  being  carried  up  to  the  roof  now 
forms  the  barrier  between  the  existing  church  and  the  ruins.  This  last 
portion  is  rather  plain  Transitional  work,  and  the  nave  has  no  north 
aisle  except  in  a  part  recently  excavated  at  its  extreme  west  end,  the 
cloister  fitting  in,  so  to  speak,  into  the  recess  between  this  aisle  and 
the  north  transept.  The  transepts  and  the  low  massive  tower  are  eon- 
temporary,  but  the  original  eastern  limb  has  given  place  to  a  magnificent 
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•truc!liii%  in  tiie  Lancet  atyle  on  a  milcfa  grander  scale,  whicli  the  towef 
barely  oTertope;  Its  great  pecoliarity  U  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
vaulting,  which  I  underatood  Mr.  Petit  to  say  it  unique  in  England.  It 
ia  not  ea^  to  describe  it ;  but  it  is  something  of  this  kind.  All  the 
baya  are  square,  those  of  the  central  space  being  double  the  width  of 
those  in  the  aisles,  so  that  there  are  four  bays  in  the  one,  and  eight  in 
the  other.  Consequently  in  the  clerestory  there  are  four  bays,  in  the 
pier  range  there  are  eight,  which  is  managed  by  making  the  principal 
piers  much  more  massiFe,  and  throwing  each  pair  of  bays  into  the  form 
of  a  couplet,  just  as  is  nsual  in  triforia.  The  principal  remains  pf  the 
conventual  buildings  consist  of  the  fragments  of  a  Norman  chapter- 
house  and  the  residence  of  the  Prior,  a  Decorated  structure,  which  was 
perfect  UU  it  was  recently  unroofed  and  mutilated  by  the  noble  barba- 
rian to  whom  it  has  the  misfortune  to  belong. 

After  Mr.  Petit  followed  Mr.  Sharpe,  nominally  with  a  paper  on  the 
Chnrch  Architecture  of  Sussex,  especially  on  that  of  New  Shoreham. 
The  greater  part  of  his  discourse  was  however  taken  up  by  again 
enunciating  his  "  Seven  Periods  of  Church  Architecture,**  which  he 
has  already  set  before  the  world  in  so  many  shapes.  This,  you  are 
aware,  hicltides  the  fourfold  division  of  Gothic  Architecture,  proposed 
k>ng  ago  by  Mr.  Edward  Freeman  in  your  own  pages,  and  since 
carried  out  by  him  in  his  more  recent  writings,  but  idways  with  an 
acknowledgment  that  it  was  developed  from  hints  of  Mr.  Petit's.  Mr. 
Sharpe,  of  course,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  put  it  forth  as 
a  quite  original  discovery  of  his  own  without  any  reference  to  either 
of  those  authors*  Mr.  Fkeeman,  on  Mr.  Sharpens  conclusion,  somewhat 
slyly  observed  that  he  was  glad  to  find  in  Mr.  Sharpe  so  able  an  advo* 
Gate  of  views  which  he  had  been  the  first  formally  to  propound,  but 
which  he  was  conscious  of  having  implicitly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Petit, 
whom  he  was  always  willing  to  own  as  his  master.  Mr.  Sharpe's  only 
reply  was  that  Professor  Willis  was  a  very  great  man,  a  proposition 
which  Mr.  FVeeman  had  certainly  not  disputed,  and  which  hardly 
seemed  to  bear  on  the  question. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday  the  13th,  was  mainly  devoted  to  what  is 
always  the  great  attraction  of  these  meetings.  Professor  Willis's  lecture 
on  the  Cathedral.  This  was  however  preceded  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Section  of  Antiquities,  which  I  attended  in  hopes  of  hearing  a  paper 
promised  by  Mr.  Philip  Freeman  on  a  supposed  round  church  near 
Chichester.  But  as  my  evil  destiny  would  have  it,  on  entering  the 
room  I  found  the  post  of  instruction  occupied  by  a  certain  Rev.  Mr. 
Harcourt,  alias  Arckoll — the  local  papers  differ  as  to  his  description, 
but  I  believe  the  former  is  the  correct  one — who  was  talking  about,  I 
don't  exactly  know  what,  but  I  caught  here  and  there  words  like 
*'  British  villages,"  ''  Roman  camps,"  "  Chobham  camp,*'  "  Druids," 
•«  Balaam,"  •'  Pisgah,"  '« Pontifex  Maximus,"  "  influence  of  religion." 
I  had  really  not  imagined  that  such  an  exhibition  could  have  been  made 
east  of  the  Wye ;  and,  unless  Mr.  Harcourt  is  content  to  give  himself 
a  long  course  of  Worsaae  and  common  sense,  I  should  strongly  recom- 
mend him  to  select  an  Bisteddfod  as  the  scene  of  his  next  performance. 
AJfier  this  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air, 
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and  to  find  some  one  to  whom  to  express  one's  conviction  that  the 
massacres  of  ^Ua  and  Cissa  must  have  been  much  less  extensive  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  since  such  a  specimen  of  Fuller's  "Arch-Flam" 
had  survived  in  Suthseaxnarice  till  Uie  nineteenth  century.     Unluckily 
these  consolatory  processes  detain^  me  till  I  lost  all  hut  the  fag  end  of 
Mr.  Freeman's  paper  read  by  deputy.     As  far  as  I  could  thus  judge,  I 
thought  he  made  out  his  case  very  satisfactorily  that  Chichester  con- 
tained a  fifth  (or  counting  Ludlow  Castle  chapel  a  sixth)  specimen  of 
the  round  church,  demolished,  I  think  I  understood,  in  the  civil  war. 
■    Next  came  the  great  Professor  himself.     I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
tliat  Mr.  Willis  on  this  occasion  really  outdid  himself,  did  I  not  re^ 
member  that,  (excepting  his  Oxford  lecture,  which  was  unworthy  both 
of  himself  and  his  subject,)  I  always  think  the  discourse  of  his  which  is 
freshest  in  my  memory  superior  to  all  that  went  before.     Certain^ 
nothing  could   be   clearer  or  more  cogent  than   the   whole   of  the 
lecture.     Chichester  Cathedral  is  evidently  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Willis, 
and  that  very  deservedly.     It  is  a  far  finer  building  than  I  had  any 
notion  of .    Rather  small  in  the  extent  of  its  four  main  arms,  (though 
spread  out  to  a  great  length  owing  to  its  large  eastern  Lady  Chi^l,)  it 
recovers  its  dignity  by  its  great  proportionate  height.     I  shall  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  Professor  through  all  the  details  of  his  investiga- 
tions, but  only  point  out  some  of  the  more  remarkable  points.    The 
original  Norman  church   was  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
Leominster  given  in  your  June  number,  only  with  a  proporttonably 
longer  presbytery.     The  apses  have  given  way  to  square  ends  in  every 
case,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  has  been  lengthened  to  its  present  extent, 
though  its  builders  and  elongators  hardly  foresaw  its  present  destina- 
tion, full  of  books  above,  and  dukes  below.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel 
is  distorted  by  the  entrance  to  a  huge  vault,  showing  that  the  devas- 
tator of  Boxgrove  and  Halnaker  has  at  least  not  degenerated  from  the 
taste  of  his  forefathers.     The  most  interesting  part  of  the  church,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  nave  .with  its  curious  alterations,  which  were  illustrated  in 
the  most  felicitous  manner  by  Mr.  Willis.    The  Norman  church  was 
injured  by  a  fire  late  in  the  twelfth  oentury ;  its  repair  produced  a  most 
curious  internal  casing,  the  vaulting  shafts,  rear-arches,  &c.,  being 
substitutions  of  this  period,  while  the  mass  of  the  walls,  with  the  inner 
orders  of  the  pier-arch,  &c.,  remained.     I  was  rather  proud  that  I  dis- 
covered this  at  the  first  glance  without  the  Professor  s  help ;  but  1  had 
not  seen  enough  of  the  church  before  his  lecture  commenced  to  know 
whether  I  should  have  forestalled  any  other  of  his  discoveries.     The 
aisles  of  the  nave  were  hardly  recased  in  this  way  when,  so  immediately 
after  that  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  of  style,  their  walls  were 
cut  through,  and  a  row  of  chapels  added  on  each  side.     The  next  day 
I  had  the  advantage  of  a  private  examination  of  the  church  in  company 
with  the  Professor,  when  he  observed  a  change  both  in  the  Norman 
work  and  the  casing  about  half  way  down  the  nave,  whioh  induced  him 
to  think  that  the  choir  had  originally  extended  so  far  west.     He  did  not 
quite  convince  my  intellect,  as  the  supposed  arrangement  would  have 
left  an  extremely  small  nave,  with  a  choir  of  preternatural  extent  for  the 
requirements  of  the  foundation.     And  it  should  be  lemembered,  that 
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its  numbers  have  not  been  diminished,  bnt  actually  increased  in  later 
times,  so  that  one  cannot  assign  a  date  or  a  motive  for  the  contraction. 
The  Profes8or*s  main  stress  lay  on  the  change  in  the  casing ;  that  in 
the  Norman  work  I  thought  might  be  accounted  for  by  a  fire  which 
took  place  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  which  Mr.  Willis  struck 
me  as  not  making  quite  enough. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  conversazione  at  the 
palace,  where  the  grand  old  dining-room  of  Bishop  Sherborne  became 
the  fitting  scene  of  the  hospitalities  of  his  successor.  The  Bishop  also 
gpranted  free  access  through  the  week  at  reasonable  hours  of  the  day  to' 
the  other  architectural  attractions  of  his  residence ;  the  chapel,  a  pretty 
little  vaulted  one.  Early  English  with  Decorated  insertions,  and  the 
kitchen,  a  specimen  of  the  fourteenth  century,  good,  but  not  quite 
after  the  use  of  Glastonbury. 

Thursday,  the  14th,  was  the  day  for  the  excursion  to  Boxgrove, 
Halnaker.  and  Gbodwood,  for  which  I  substituted  the  examination  of 
the  cathedral  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  Boxgrove  I  have  already 
described ;  Halnaker  is  a  large  house  of  various  dates,  the  part  most  in 
yonr  line  being  a  Lancet  chapel  of  unusual  size.  On  Thursday  evening 
we  had  the  very  best  paper  I  ever  heard  on  any  subject,  namely  by  Dr. 
CoUingwood  Bruce  on  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  The  subject  was  one 
with  which  I  thought  myself  rather  familiar,  but  I  really  felt  ashamed 
at  the  number  of  circumstances  altogether  new  to  me  which  the  Doctor 
pointed  out.  He  contended  most  cogently  for  the  contemporaneous 
origin  of  the  tapestry.  After  his  paper  followed  some  others  of  less 
interest. 

Friday,  the  15th,  beheld  the  only  excursion  in  which  I  took  a  part, 
and,  in  which,  if  I  had  known  beforehand  what  it  was  to  be  like,  I 
should  certainly  not  have  taken  a  part.  Among  the  antiquarian  attrac- 
tions of  Sussex,  the  Roman  pavement  at  Bignor,  and  the  remains  of  a 
splendid  Perpendicular  mansion  at  Cowdray  stand  conspicuous.  Either 
supplied  sufilcient  material,  and  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  Chi- 
chester, to  have  had  an  excursion  to  itself.  Unluckily  it  was  determined 
to  combine  the  two,  though  they  lie  in  quite  difierent  directions,  and  the 
bill  of  fare  included  also  Petworth  house  and  church,  and  Midhurst  church. 
I  went  to  see  Cowdray,  thinking  also  that,  as  the  two  churches  were 
mentioned,  they  were  probably  important  buildings.  The  result  was 
that,  owing  to  the  enormous  circuit  chalked  out  for  us,  no  object  was  pro- 
perly seen,  and  in  the  carriage  at  least  where  I  was,  the  horses  were  en- 
tirely knocked  up,  and  could  only  drag  us  to  Chichester  by  dint  of  the 
whole  company  descending  on  the  frequent  occasions  when  the  road 
formed  an  angle  of  170  or  less.  After  Bignor,  we  were  whirled  past  two 
or  three  churches  which  I  should  have  Uked  to  examine,  to  Petworth. 
The  church  there  is  poor  in  itself,  and  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry ;  but  the  attraction  seemed  to  be  a  huge  hideous  modem 
house  full,  I  believe,  of  pictures  and  statues,  but  where  my  only  food 
either  for  mind  or  body  was  a  beautiful  Oeometrical  chapel,  horribly 
blocked  up  by  surrounding  barbarisms.  A  little  way  from  Petworth, 
we  found  at  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  Mr.  Hollist, 
that  hospitality  which  the  more  splendid  abode  of  Petworth  did  not 
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•upidy.  Tbaooe  to  Eaaeboorne  Priory,  where  there  is  an  odd  litde 
church  end  some  domestic  remftios,  whidi  I  ezamiaed  while  somebody 
read  a  paper  on  somebody  else's  tomb.  Thenoe  to  Cowdray,  where 
only  a  most  hasty  inspection  could  be  allowed  to  gateway,  hall»  chapel, 
and  kitchen,  and  whence  I  was  hurried  away,  devoutly  cursing  Bigaors 
Petworths,  and  all  overlong  excursions.  At  last,  by  dint  of  violations 
of  Mr.  Martin's  act,  which  I  trust  lie  on  the  conscience  of  the  ion- 
keeper  at  Chichester  and  not  on  our  own,  we  did  return  to  our  tem- 
porary home  just  in  time  to  make  our  appearance  at  die  latter  part 
^f  the  entertainment  given  by  the  hospitable  head  of  the  Chichester 
Municipality. 

.  On  Saturday  those  who  chose  were  carried  oflF  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
by  railway  to  Shoreham,  Lewes,  and  Pevensey,  a  course  which  at  least 
allowed  some  rest  to  the  tired  beasts  victimized  on  the  preceding  day. 
As  I  had  seen  Pevensey  and  meant  to  see  Shoreham,  I  stayed  behind  to 
examine  objects  in  Chichester  and  its  neighbourhood,  of  which  I  ac« 
compUshed  the  Pidaoe,  the  Priory,  S.  Mary's  Hospital,  Boxgrove,  and 
Halnaker.  I  have  already  mentioned  all  of  these  except  the  HospitaL 
This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  building  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. :  a 
specimen  of  that  species  of  hospital  arrangement  in  which  the  building 
consists  of  one  main  body,  serving  for  the  residence  of  the  inmates, 
with  a  chapel  at  one  end  (not  always  the  east)  divided  from  the 
domestic  portion  merely  by  an  arch  and  screen  just  like  the  chancel 
erch  and  roodscxeen  of  a  chureh.  The  chapel  here  is  very  perlect  ii^ 
all  its  fittings,  retaining  the  screen  and  stalls  of  the  original  date;  the 
east  window  is  unfortunately  blocked.  Some  people  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  the  part  out^e  the  screen  was  hot  a  desecrated  nave, 
but  its  whole  charsoter  is  thoroughly  domestic,  and  the  enormous  mass 
of  its  timber  roof  is  supported  on  large  wooden  posts,  as  in  many 
both  halls  and  bams. 

Of  tlie  places  visited  by  the  excureiomsts,  Pevensey  is  unquestionaMy 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Bngland.  The  nearly  perfect  walls 
of  a  Roman  town,  a  mediaeval  castle  within  them,  and  a  good  church 
at  each  end,  form  a  combination  of  attractions  rarely  to  be  parallded« 
And  when  we  consider  that  this  is  probably  the  site  of  the  famous 
Anderida,  and  certainly  that  of  the  landing  of  the  Conquesor,  the  his« 
toxical  interest  fully  equals  the  asdiitecturBl.  But  surely,  this  ^t 
should  have  been  reserved  with  Battle,  Rye,  Winchebea,  Eastbourae, 
and  Herstmonceui^,  to  form  the  materials  of  a  distinct  meeting  at  Licwes 
or  Hastings  some  other  year,  instead  of  being  made  an  excuse  for  neg- 
lecting the  proper  business  of  a  Chichester  meeting.  Of  the  two 
churches,  Pevensey  has  some  good  Barly  &kg]ish  work,  hot  it  is  horri- 
bly disfigured  by  the  greater  part  of  the  chancel  being  blocked  off. 
Westbam,  on  the  other  sideof  the  castle,  was  originaUy  a  Norman  cross 
church,  with  apses  at  the  east  ends  of  the  transepts,  but  its  oharaotev 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  western  tower  and  north  aisle, 
the  demolition  of  the  apses»  and  the  remodelling  of  the  chanoeL 

New  Shoreham.  like  Boxgroye,  is  a  fragment  of  a  grand  minster ; 
about  the  eam^  extent  of  the  chuvah  remains,  but  Shoreham  has  nothing 
to  set  against  the  domestio  buildings  of  Boxgrove.    There  remains  the 
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eatleiii  limb,  the  tnmeepto  and  central  tower,  and  just  so  much  of  the 
iMve  as  was  invaded  by  the  rood-loft,  the  screens  having  been  carried 
up  as  at  Boxgrove.  The  history  of  the  church  struck  me  as  being 
something  of  this  sort.  The  builders  commenced  on  a  rather  humble 
scale,  the  eastern  limb  being  low  and  without  aisles,  the  transepts 
havipg  apses,  as  at  Westham.  This  is  shown  by  the  low  lantern 
arches  to  the  east,  north,  and  south,  and  by  the  gables  of  the  presbytery 
and  apses  still  remaining.  As  they  proceeded  westward,  the  ideas  or 
the  means  of  the  brotherhood  became  grander,  and  they  erected  their 
nave  on  a  much  mpre  stately  scale.  This  nave,  when  completed,  must 
have  thrown  the  little  original  presbytery  into  complete  insignificance, 
so  that  it  and  the  apses  had  to  give  way  to  the  present  magnificent 
eastern  limb,  which,  in  its  turn,  quite  overtopped  the  nave  of  interme- 
diate date.  This  presbytery  exhibits  a  peculiar  kind  of  transition,  and 
affords  a  grand  store  of  detail ;  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  design  on 
the  north  and  south  side  is  altogether  different. 

New  Shoreham  may  be  classed  as  the  head  of  a  group  of  admirable 
churches.  West  Tarring,  which  I  found  handed  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  V  restorer,*'  is,  or  was,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  local 
Early  English,  with  its  Lancet  clerestory  and  high  king-post  roof. 
Not  far  off  is  the  old  parsonage,  which  may  be  found  described  in  Mr. 
Hudson  Turner's  Domestic  Architecture.  Broadwater  is  a  fine  cross 
church  with  a  vaulted  chancel ;  it  is  not  improved  by  the  demolition  of 
six  chapels  east  of  its  transepts.  Sompting,  besides  its  Saxon  tower, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  churches  in  England,  and  Old  Shoreham  is  a 
grand  specimen  of  a  small  Norman  cross  church.  But  far  above  them 
all  stands  the  superb  fragment  of  Steyning  church,  which,  if  somewhat 
more  extensive,  would  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Boxgrove,  Shoreham, 
and  Chichester.  I  was  told  that  I  should  find  a  Norman  church  with 
rich  details,  which  led  Joe  to  imagine  some  small  but  elaborate  building, 
something  like  S.  Peter*s  at  Northampton.  Judge  then  of  my  astonish- 
ment at  finding  myself  in  a .  fragment  of  a  vast  minster,  magnificent 
both  in  proportion  and  detail,  and  of  a  character,  as  far  as  my  English 
experience  goes,  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  The  fragment  consists  of 
about  half  the  nave — ^four  bays  namely,  and  th^  western  arch  of  the 
hintem.  The  transepts  are  gone,  the  chancel  and  west  tower  are  more 
reoent,  the  latter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  nearly  dusk  when 
I  reached  Steyning,  and  if,  as  I  suspect,  the  gathering  shades  added  to 
the  grandeur  of  its  general  effect,  they  also  very  considerably  diminished 
my  power  of  accurately  noting  its  details.  I  never  saw  so  large  a 
church  of  the  Norman  style  without  a  triforiym ;  the  massive  round 
columns  are  very  lofty,  but  a  clerestory  of  extraordinary  height  pre- 
cludes them  from  attaining  the  disproportionate  elevation  which  dis- 
figures Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury.  The  style  seemed  late  Norman, 
and  the. nave  was  evidently  designed  for  vaulting. 

To  return  to  our  doings  at  Chichester,  several  papers  were  read  on 
the  morning  of  Monday  the  18th.  The  only  one  I  remember,  was  a 
very  poor  one  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Vicar  of  Bosham,  on  the  Monastery 
anciently  connected  with  Bosham  church,  which,  contrary  to  the  ordi- 
nary  course  o(  such  institutions,  was  converted  into  a  College  in  1 1^0, 
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by  Warlewast,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  annexed  the  Deanery  to  his  owit 
see,  a  piece  of  plurality  one  degree  less  wonderful  than  that  by  which 
the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  held  the  Deanery  of  Penkridge,  and  those  of 
Canterbury  a  Prebend  of  Lyons.     This  Monastery*  previously  very 
poor,  got  rich  in  the  time  of  Gnut»  and  a  tomb,  many  centuries  later, 
in  the  church  is  traditionally  called  that  of  Gnut's  daughter.     Also 
Godwine,  and  subsequently  Harold,  had  a  house  at  Bosham,  whence  the 
representation  of  the  church  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.     Also  the  chtirch 
retains  a  Saxon  tower  and  chancel-arch  to  this  day — I  cannot  conceive 
what  a  writer  in  the  Ecclesiologist  a  long  time  ago  meant  by  calling 
the  latter  *'  late  Romanesque."     From  all  this  Mr.  Mitchell  inferred, 
let,  that  as  Cnut  enriched  other  monasteries,  he  might  have  enriched 
Bosham.     2nd,   that  Cnut  might  have  gone  to   visit  Oodwine   at 
Bosham.     3rd,  that  he  might  have  taken  his  daughter  with  him  to 
Bosham.     4th,  that  she  might  have  died  at  Bosham.     5th.  that  she 
might  have  been  buried  at  Bosham.     6th,  that  her  tomb  might  have 
been  renewed  centuries  after.     All  this  is  certainly  possible,  but  bad 
Mr.  Mitchell  consulted  Dr.  Bruce  or  Mr.  Freeman,  they  would  pro-' 
bably  have  asked  him  for  his  evidence,  and  have  posed  him  as  to  the 
genealogical  process  by  which,  in  another  part  of  his  paper  he  made 
out  Eadgar  JStheling  to  be  the  heir  of  Eadward  the  Confessor.     As  I 
suppose  the  daughter  of  Cnut  in  question  is  not  the  Empress  Gunhild, 
her  existence  as  well  as  her  burial-place  rests  wholly  on  the  testimony 
of  Bosham  sextons ;   and  Mr.  Mitchell  had  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
connect  Cnut  with  Bosham  at  all.      Godwine  and  Harold  are  the 
names  really  connected  with  the  place,  and  it  is  a  guess  at  least  as 
good  as  Mr.  MitchelVs,  that  the  founder  of  Waltham  was  also  the  re- 
founder  of  Bosham. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to  Arundel.     I  and  several 
others  went  instead  to  Bosham  to  judge  for  ourselves ;  I  also  took 
Appledram,  a  village  with  an  Early  English  church  and  a  Perpendicular 
house,  on  my  road  back,  and  losing  my  way,  was  too  late  for  the 
evening  meeting.  Arundel  I  visited  on  my  return  home.  Being  the  wrong 
day  for  admission,  1  was  not  even  allowed  what  was  granted  to  the  ex-^ 
cursionists.  to  see  the  outside  of  the  Castle.     The  church  and  remains 
of  the  College,  all  built  together  by  Henry  Earl  of  Arundel,  about  1 386, 
form  a  remarkably  uniform  pile.  Tlie  church  is  cruciform ;  the  choir  and 
northern  Lady  chapel,  being  the  collegiate  portion,  were  dismantled  and 
blocked  off  from  the  parochial  church  to  the  west,  and  were  probably 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  magnificent  tombs  of  the  Earls 
which   they  contain.    To  the  inquirer  into  ritual  and  monumental 
antiquities  they  afford  a  most  valuable  study ;  the  architectural  student 
rather  carries  away  the  facts  that  the  choir  had  wooden  vaulting,  which 
some  Duke  or  other  took  down  and  forgot  to  replace  or  restore,  and 
that  the  nave  has  circular  clerestory  windows,  an  unusual  circumstance 
in  a  Perpendicular  building. 

The  concluding  Meeting  on  Tuesday  offered  nothing  very  remarka- 
ble. Some  papers  had  previously  been  read,  which  I  did  not  hear ; 
indeed  I  have  not  given  you  an  account  of  all  that  I  did  hear,  but  have 
only  picked  out  those  most  remarkable  for  goodness  or  badness,  a 
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Willis  and  a  Brace  at  the  one  end,  a  Harcourt  and  a  Mitchell  i^  the 
other. 

On  the  whole,  though  some  things  were  miamanaged,  the  Meeting 
was  an  agreeable  and  improving  one.  I  am  especially  obliged  to  it  for 
the  occasion  it  gave  me  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  immense, 
and  to  me  previously  unknown,  architectural  wealth  of  Sussex.  A  still 
greater  feast  is  promised  next  year  in  a  Cambridge  Meeting ;  if  only 
the  members  will  be  satisfied  with  a  thorough  working  of  Cambridge 
and  Ely,  with  such  reasonable  appendages  as  Trumpington,  instead  of 
running  off  to  Peterborough,  Bury,  and  I  know  not  where  else,  as  some 
people  talk  of,  we  shall  have  one  of  the  finest  fields,  historical  and 
architectural,  in  all  England.  We  shall  also  find  such  men  as  Profes- 
sor Willis,  Dr.  Whewdl,  and  the  Dean  of  Ely,  on  their  own  ground, 
and  I  trust  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  falling  into  the  jaws  of  any  more 
Dukes. 

And  now  I  am  bound  for  Brecon. 


SYDNEY  AND  FREDERICTON  CATHEDRALS. 

Wb  have  at  various  times  called  our  readers'  attention  to  the  most  in- 
teresting and  noble  work  of  Sydney  cathedral.    The  loss  of  its  founder 
has  now  invested  it  with  a  melancholy  interest,  and  in  some  measure  ren- 
dered its  completion  a  still  more  pressing  duty  upon  the  survivors.    We 
own  to  somewhat  of  regret,  that  the  scheme  of  an  English  subscription 
towards  its  memorial  completion  was  not  more  warmly  entertained.  Still 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  notion  has  not  fallen  still-bom,  and  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  the  recurrence  of  our  present  number  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  the  metropolitical  church  of  Australasia 
is  being  built,  and  is  not  finished.     We  are  desirous  in  so  doing  to  call 
attention — as  a  proof  of  the  interest  which  the  question  has  raised  in 
Sydney  itself — to  two  letters  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  from  the  Rev.  G.  King, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  building  the  cathedral  at  Sydney, 
and  from  our  esteemed  member  Mr.  Walsh,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  public  papers.     Mr.  Walsh  dwells  upon  the  aspect  of  the  benefit 
which  this  completed  church  will  be  as  the  place  of  worship  of  immi- 
grants.   This  undoubted — be  it  or  not  cathedral — it  is  cathedral  more- 
over, and  has  therefore  its  own  independent  great  clfidms.     Whoever 
may  be  the  new  Bishop,  let  the  cathedral  founded  by  Bishop  Broughton 
be  at  least  completed,  and  that  for  these  reasons.     1.  Because  it  is  the 
metropolitical  church  of  Australasia.     2.  Because  it  is  much  needed 
for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  countrymen  emigrating  to  Sydney. 
3.  Because  it  is  the  memorial  of  Bishop  Broughton.     4.  Because  it  is 
a  most  important  link  in  that  simultaneous  developement  of  the  cathe- 
dral system,   which   is  manifesting  itself   throughout  the  reformed 
Church — ^in  the  Colonies — in  Scotland — and,  though  not  yet  so  ma- 
turely, in  the  United  States. 
Another  cathedral,  though  not  metropolitical — and  already  completed. 
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that  of  Fredericton,  haa  also  its  peculiar  clainiB,  from  the  single-handed 
devotion  with  which,  under  great  trial,  Bishop  Medley  has  carried  it 
through.  Much  of  whut  we  have  said  of  Sydney  applies  no  less  to 
this — it  has  also  its  own  distinctive  work  of  directly  influencing  the 
Church  in  North  America,  a  work,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be 
overstated.  In  an  ecclesiological  aspect  moreover  it  has  had  the 
advantage  of  having  been  finished  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Butterfield ; 
and  last,  but  not  least.  Bishop  Medley  has  his  own  strong  daim  to  the 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  those  who  live  at  home.  It  is»  more* 
over,  no  secret  that  the  excellent  Bishop  has  suflFered  severe  pecuniary 
loss  from  the  defalcation  of  persons  in  whom  he  placed  confidence. 

It  is  therefore  a  like  duty  on  our  part  to  keep  alive  the  aiding  of 
Fredericton  cathedral  as  a  good  work  much  needed  on  the  part  of 
English  Churchmen :  and  to  conclude,  our  treasurer  will  thankfully 
receive  and  transmit  all  donations  towards  the  cathedrals  of  Sydney 
and  of  Fredericton,  which  may  be  placed  in  his  hands. 


SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE.— IV. 

Tbbrb  are  nine  printed  Scandinavian  Missals.  Three  Danish — 
1.  Copenhagen  (Hafniense.)  2.  Sleswick  (Slesvicense.)  3.  That  of 
the  Danish  Dominicans.  One  Norwegian — 4.  Trondjheim  (Nidro- 
siense.)   Four  Swedish — 5.  Upsal  (UpsaHense.)    6.  Lund  (Lundense.) 

7.  Strengnas  (Strengnense.)  8.  ^bo  (Aboense.)  To  which  may 
be  added  9.  linkoping  (Lincopense)  of  which  only  a  few  leaves  are  now 
known  to  exist.  Of  tiiese, — No.  1  has  already  been  examined  by  the 
Editor, — and  several  of  its  sequences  have  appeared :  No.  4  has  been 
laid  under  contribution  for  Mr.  Neale*s  book ; — the  Sequences  of  the 
remaining  six  have  been  procured  for  us  by  our  valued  correspondent 
G.  J.  R.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Stockholm.  We 
propose  to  take  the  Swedish  Missals  first ;  and  shall  devote  the  present 
paper  to*  that  of  Strengnas.  Only  one  copy  is  known  to  exist, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  Library  of  that  city  ;  and  it  re- 
quired a  government  order  to  obtain  the  use  of  it.  It  was  printed  at 
Liibeck,  by  Bartholomew  Gothan,^  in  1487  ;  folio. 

^  llie  verses  which  tell  us  so  aire  worth  giving : — 

Virginia  a  partu  numeris  dare  com  juvat  annos, 
Mille  qaadringentos  septem  simul  octuaginta, 
Ecclesie  Got^a  Strengnensi  BartholomRUs 
Impressit  centum  Missalia  septuagiuta. 
Ipsa  modo  rituque  pari  fabrifiu^  Ubrantar 
Quando  sub  officiis  pariformibus  offidantur: 
Priesal  Conradua  Holmensis  solicitavit 
Cujus  proposito  clcri  concordia  favit. 
Uude  piU  bacer  Eskillus  merilis  operetur, 
Autc  Ueum  tutando  rcuoi  quod  gratia  detur. 


Sequentia  Ineditm. 
XXIII. — In  Fbsto  Coronji  Spinsjs. 
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Synagoga  pweparavit 
oertuni,  ile  quo  coronavit 

Caput  Regis  Gloriie. 
Ut  a  spiois  liberemur 
Spinam  serti  veneremur 

Nostne  datum  patris. 

Dum  immundum  et  egenum 
£t  immuodis  mundum  plenum 

Mundavit  a  crimine, 
Christus  spinam  banc  sacravit, 
£t  spineti  spinas  lavit 

Suo  sacro  sanguine. 


Spinas  fert  pro  gale& 
In  coron&  spine& ; 

Hostis  superatur : 
O  qualis  victoria ! 
Quae  Victoris  gloria 

Qui  spinis  armatar  I 

Spinia  vincens,  carens  apin& 
Spinis  victSs  a  ruini 

Nos  defendat  jugiter : 
Per  quem  peril  mortis  spina 
Nostra  spinie  medicina 

Nos  salvet  ]jerenniter.  Alleluia. 


It  is  worth  while  to  gire  here  a  list  of  the  printed  Miasab  preserved  in  Swedish 
libiarieSj  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  our  notice  :— 

RoTAL  Library,  Stockholm  : 
Missale  Maguntinense,  1513. 

Cisterciense.     Fol.  [Paris]  1516. 

Lubioense.     Fol.  s.  1.  et  a.  n.  finem  SKColi  XV. 

Cistercieose,  s.  L    Fol.  1487. 

Brandenbargense.    FoL  Niimberg.  apud  Qeorg.  Stocks.  148 — 

cnnctis  et  Dominis  et  presbyteris  cojnsvia  diocesia.     Fol.     Magdeburg. 

apnd  Manric,  Brandts.  1493. 
Upaadense.    Fol.  Bosiliee.  1513. 


»• 


»f 


»f 


»f 


Upsala. 
Missale    notnlam    Dominor.    Teatonicor.    imitans.    Niimberg.    G.   Stocks. 

Fol.  s.  a. 
Romannm.    Octav.  Venet.  1485. 

If  t»  1493. 

Aboense.  Fol.  Labeck.  1488. 
Dominicanom.  Oct.  Venet.  1497. 
Upsatense.    Fol.  Basilin,  1513. 
Lnndense.    Fol.  Parisiis,  1514. 
Cracoviense.    FoL  Venet.  1532. 
Pro  itinerantibus,  secundum  carsum  Ecclesise  Cracoviensis.     Cracov. 

1545.    Quart.  (2  copies.) 
Varmiense.  Cracov.    1587.    Fol. 

Cathedral  Library  or  Strkngnas. 

.    Missale  ad  ritum  Ultramontanomm.    Fol.  Veronie.  1480. 

Pataviense.    Patav.  1505.  Fol. 

Strigoniense.  s.  1.  e.  a.    Fol. 

Strengnense.  Fol.  Lubeck.  1487. 

Upsalense.    Fol.  Basil.  1513. 

Cathkdral  Library  of  Linkuping. 

Missale  Lundense.    Fol.  Paris.  1514. 

„      Upsalense.    Fol.  Basil.  1513. 

Library  or  Skara. 
Missale  Upsalense.    Fol.  BasiL  1513. 

Besides  three  MSS.,  the  earliest  being  of  the  Xllltii  century,  of  which  we  have 

no  account.  We  are  indebted  for  this  list,  and  for  the  transcript  of  the  Strengnas 
leqaenoes,  to  the  great  kinduess  of  the  well-known  Swedish  Antiqusry,  Mr. 
Klemming,  who  farther  reports  that  the  Libraries  of  Wexto,  WesterSs,  Cslmar  and 
Gefle,  contain  no  remarkable  Missals.  We  have  omitted  all  Roman  Missals  posterior 
to  1500.  In  the  above  list,  the  MisBsls  of  Lubeck,  Cracow,  Varna,  Gran  (Strigo- 
niense, Metrop.of  Hungary,)  have  never  been  examined  for  sequences;  but  we 
lire  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  collation  of  them. 


It 
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SequentuB  Jnedikt. 


XXIV. — In  Fbsto  S.  Botuidi  M. 


Coeli  chorus  esto  gaudent; 
Collsetare  simul  plaudeoa 

Concio  fiilelium : 
Noe  Justus,  vir  perfectus, 
Deo  placens  et  dilectus 

Pausat  post  diluvium. 

Super  Syon  sauctuni  montem 
Deitatis  gustans  fontem 

Implet  desiderium ; 
Ad  eterna  jam  ascendit 
'£noch;  David  apprehendit 

Honoris  fastigium. 

Hie  convertit  peccatores 
Ab  errore ;  sanetos  mores 
Doeet,  salvans  animas : 


In  radice  caritatis 
Onus  laxat  paupertatis, 
Spargens  eleemosynas. 

Non  est  dolor  neoue  lurtus 
Ubi  dulces  metit  rructus 

Laborans  a^rieola. 
Qui  cum  Christo  gloriatur, 
Angelis  associatur 

Gioriosus  incola. 

Rex  beni^e,  Jesu  bone, 
Nos  Botuidi  fac  coronie 

Fieri  participea ; 
Ut  supemae  Civitatia 
Ezaltemur  cum  beatis 

Perennea  municipes. 


XXV.— In  Fbsto  Concsptionis.' 


Quam  figurat  lux  prim»Ta, 
Caput  vermis  caloana  Eva, 

Mundum  intrat  hodie ; 
Haec  est  qua:  nescivit  torum 
Patemorum  delictorum, 

Dono  fulta  gratis. 

Innocenter  ambulantes 
Legem  Dei  meditantes 

rarentes  promeniit : 
Tam  devotos  contorales 
Castitate  sociales 

Mnndus  nunquam  habuit. 

Justam  quippe  ducunt  vitam, 
Pietate  redimitam, 

Miserando  miseris : 
Duo  stabant  infecundi 
Supportantes  gemebundi 

Legis  probra  veteris. 

Venit  tempos  quo  prodiret 
Ovem  lapsam  qui  requiret 

Natus  in  splendorious : 
Solem  parat  ad  amictum. 
Corpus  Matris  benedictum, 

Resplendens  virtutibus. 

Labem  si  quam  vides  solia 

Famam  nigrat  hujus  prolis, 

Sed  mm  fas  est  dicere 


Soli*  rotam  tBaeulari, 
Nee  banc  prolem  denigrari 
Culpe  quovis  geneie. 

Absit  a  te,  mens  humana, 
Suspicari  queque  vana 

Dum  divinum  agitur. 
Opna  istud  singulars 
Perserutantem  qumt  quare 

Sic  in  altam  rapitttr. 

Cesaent  ergo  detraetorea» 
Ignes  flantes  vastatores, 
Dentes  frasnent  duriores, 

Contendentes  maeulam 
Camis  Adaa  (xofluxisae. 
Nee  conceptam  hnnc  transiase, 
Quin  traductum  poUuisae 

Propter  camis  regulam. 

Quod  excedit  notionem 
Non  recjuirit  rationem 
Sed  dinnam  ooctionem ; 

Ergo  mente  aeduUL 
Cceli  Regem  adoremua, 
Matrem  Kegis  oollaudemus, 
Ut  cum  illis  conregnemus 

Per  eterna  secuU. 

Amen. 


>  The  Upsala  Missal,  with  fhr  leas  point ;  Martffr  imtv§  apprekmdii. 
'  This  is,  perhaps,  an  unique  example  of  a  sequence  containing,  certainly  of  • 
sequence  polemically  asserting,  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
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XXVI. —In  Fbsto  Sancta  Annjb. 


Felix  mundus  ex  cceli  lumine 

MiM  prorsum  in  altitudioe 
De  stellarum  ordine 
Fulgens  pulchritudine. 

Mfligis  feliz  Aniue  progenie, 
De  qu&  nat«  ires  Sanctse  Filis 

Clara  gi^imt  sidera, 

Astraque  stelUfera. 

Primo  parit  Mariam  eoelicam 
Quae  pneceaait  vitam  an^licam, 
Floreat  area  gratis, 
Templum  Regis  glorias. 

H»c  quam  Deua  lenravit  Virginem, 
Verom  Deum  parit  et  Hominem, 

Ccelum  sapientise, 

Soiemque  justitise. 

Hie  prsdulcit  in  auo  sanguine 
Noa  expulaos  lavit  a  crimiDe ; 
Adoptans  in  filioa, 
£t  Regni  consocios. . 


Justum  parit  Jacobum  altera. 
Joseph,  Judam,  Symonem  socia : 

Viros  apostolicos, 

Virtute  magnificos. 

Hinc  Maria  majorem  Jacobum 
Sequens  parit,  Jobannemque  probum  : 

Qui  Cbristi  mirificum 

Scripsit  Evangclium. 

Anna  Dei  tot  bene6ciis 
Coojugatas  praeit  et  gratiis ; 

Tot  stellis  novitiam 

Ditavit  Ecclesiam. 

Dole  nostras,  Anna,  miserias : 
Deus  in  te  monstrat  eximias 

Virtutes  potential 

Dotesque  clementiae. 

O  Maria,  dulce  refugium. 
Confer  Annae  per  patrocinium, 
Nos  sanctorum  gaudiis 
Perfrui  perpetuis.    Amen. 


XXVIL — ^Db   UnO    C0NFB88ORB   NON    PONTIFICE. 


Feliz  ybcit  hie  Confessor, 
Verbo,  vit4,  fit  professor 

Chiiatianae  fiaei. 
Imitator  Chnsti  Ducis 
Memor  fuit  ejus  Crucis 

Cruorisque  rosei. 

Voluntales  abdica?it  1 
Camem  snam  castigpivit 

Per  juge  martyrium : 
Jejunavit  et  oravit 
£t  io  Cruce  Se  mactavit 

Vivttm  sacrificiiim. 

Armis  lucis  se  munivit : 
Fide  fraudes  hostis'  trivit 
Roboravit  brachium : 


Mente  florem  mundi  sprevit : 
Pietate  motus  flevit 
Proximorum  vitium. 

Castus,  prudens  sic  vinrebat. 
Quod  dissolvi  cupiebat 

Relinquendo  sieculum ; 
Civis  factus  supernorum 
Regem  cernit  Angelorum 

Gustans  vitsc  poculum. 

Salve,  fortis  Chnsti  miles, 
R(^a  Regem,  quod  nos  vdes 

Ezpur^t  a  sordibus : 
Jesu  Cbriste,  nos  conlortes 
Ejus  prece  quod  consortes 

Simus  coeli  civibus.    Amen, 


S.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  EASTNOR. 

Among  the  most  complete  and  costly  refitorations  that  we  have  had 
occasion  to  chronicle,  must  be  reckoned  the  rebuilding  of  this  church, 
effected  about  a  year  ago,  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Lord  Somers  and-  the 
present  rector,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  church 
is  also  remarkable  for  its  aituation,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful 


^  The  Missal  has  hottes. 
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spots  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  The  architect 
preferred  retaining  the  general  plan  and  appearance  of  the  former 
church  instead  of  attempting  a  completely  new  structure ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  exterior,  although  unusually  enriched,  has  scarcely 
enough  dignUy  of  scale  and  design  to  correspond  with  the  general  im- 
pression of  the  unsparing  detail  and  rich  ornamentation  of  the  church. 
The  old  western  tower,  a  very  humble  one,  is  retained,  almost  un- 
altered. 

The  plan  comprises  a  chancel,  and  a  nave,  with  a  north  aisle  to  each ; 
a  new  mortuary  chapel,  adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  north  chancel 
aisle,  and  a  vestry  to  the  east  of  the  same  chancel-aisle  ;  the  old  west 
tower,  and  a  south-west  porch.  The  old  foundations  were,  as  far  as 
possible,  retained ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  fabric  has 
been  rebuilt,  including  a  Romanesque  door  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave,  a  Third-Pointed  arcade  between  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle, 
and  some  First- Pointed  lancet  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
aisle.  The  remainder  of  the  church,  and  indeed,  all  the  new  work,  is 
of  a  rich  Middle -Pointed  style,  built  of  a  warm  reddish  coloured  sand- 
stone, quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  interior  walls  are  of  ashlar- 
work,  which  produces  an  effect  of  solidity  always  most  satisfactory. 

In  the  chancel,  which  is  almost  a  new  design,  Mr.  Scott  has  given 
an  east  window  of  three  lights,  with  radiating'tracery,  of  the  same  type 
as  the  well  known  examples  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Ledbury. 
This  window  has  A  deeply  moulded  hood,  with  shafts  of  polished 
marble.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  there  are  two  low  arches 
westward  into  the  chancel-aisle  ;  and  no  piercing  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  sanctuary ;  though  here  a  credence-shelf  is  bracketed  out  on  a  de- 
tached marble  shaft.  On  the  south  side  there  are  two  windows,  each 
of  two  trefoiled  lights,  and  with  marble  shafts  to  the  hoods.  Between 
them,  somewhat  needlessly,  is  a  priest's  door.  In  the  south-east 
angle  there  is  a  piscina,  of  elegant  detail,  on  a  detached  shaft.  The 
chancel -arch  is  of  rich  and  good  detail ;  and  the  roof  has  arched 
braces,  and  is  boarded  behind  the  rafters.  An  obvious  defect  of  this 
chancel,  as  indeed  of  the  whole  interior,  is  that  the  height  is  insuffi- 
cient. The  sanctuary,  though  marked  by  two  steps,  has  no  architec- 
tural or  constructional  divi8ion  in  walls  or  roof. 

The  mortuary  chapel,  which  is  to  contain  the  tombs  of  the  Somen 
femily,  opens  by  a  single  arch  from  the  north  wall  of  the  north  chancel 
aisle.  It  is  well  proportioned  and  impressive,  with  good  east  and  west 
windows,  and  three  deeply  set  single  lights  on  the  north  side.  There 
are  no  particular  architectural  features  in  the  rest  of  the  church,  so 
much  of  the  old  work  being  preserved.  Externally  the  ashlar  is  good, 
and  the  buttresses,  which  in  the  chancel  are  pedimented,  are  elaborate. 
But  this,  and  the  ball-flower  cornice  to  the  chancel,  and  the  rich  cor- 
nices of  the  mortuary  chapel,  with  a  profusion  of  copings,  and  gabled 
crosses,  and  of  carved  corbels  to  every  label,  are  very  allowable,  even  if 
somewhat  too  profuse,  in  a  church  of  this  character.  The  chancel.  Its 
north  aisle,  and  the  mortuary  chapel,  have  all  separate  gables ;  but  the 
lean-to  roof  of  the  vestry  contrasts,  in  the  east  elevation,  with  the  middle 
one.    The  south-west  porch,  which  is  of  timber,  and  open,  is  rather 
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un^racefvl :   and  there  18  a  practical  mistake  in  having  the  large  door  a' 
single  leaf,  as  it  swings  too  heavily,  and  when  opened,  is  an  encum- 
brance to  the  interior.     Two  leaves,  or  a  wicket-gate  in  the  larger  door, 
will  be  found  a  more  convenient  arrangement.      The  lich-gate  is  of 
somewhat  too  ornate  a  design. 

The  ritual  arrangements  are  very  perfect.  We  have  mentioned' 
already  the  credence  and  piscina.  The  sanctuary,  though  not  con- 
structionally  marked,  is  of  good  proportions :  and  there  is  a  footpace 
to  the  altar.  The  altar,  which  is  of  excellent  height,  is  properly  vested, 
and  has  a  super-altar  with  candlesticks  and  metal  altar-cross.  These 
are  of  Mr.  Skidmore's  design  and  workmanship,  and  are  decidedly 
good,  though  the  cross  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  size.  The  stalls  are 
properly  arranged,  hut  as  yet  only  provisional ;  the  rector  intending  in 
time  to  provide  some  more  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  chancel.  There  is 
a  high  chancel- screen  ;  which  is  by  no  means  one  of  Mr.  Scott*s  most 
successful  details.  The  lower  panels  struck  us  as  being  needlessly 
high,  and  the  open  tracery  as  too  thin  ;  while  the  beam  with  a  cornice 
which  forms  the  crest,  is  disproportionately  heavy ;  and  the  cross  sur- 
mounting it  is  neither  of  sufficient  size  for  the  whole  screen,  nor  has  it 
any  constructional  relation  to  the  beam  from  which  it  springs.  And 
besides,  the  detail  of  the  cross  seemed  to  us  of  a  later  type  than  that 
of  the  screen  itself,  'llie  choir- gates  are  good,  of  metal,  manufiactured 
by  Mr.  Potter.  Under  the  arches  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
north  aisle,  there  is  a  remarkably  pretty  low  screen  of  wrought  iron, 
painted  blue  and  gilt.  Its  cornice  is  decorated  with  fleur-de-lys  and 
candlesticks,  and  we  saw  only  one  point  to  be  criticised, — that  the 
latter  would  have  been  better  if  they  were  some  six  inches  higher, 
llie  organ  stands  on  the  ground  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north 
chancel-aisle,  and  is  played  (without  curtains)  from  a  finger«>board  just 
outside  the  metal  parclose  screen  ;  the  action  being  carried  by  trackers 
which  pasa  beneath  the  floor.^  The  nave  has  a  tiled  floor,  and  is  filled 
with  open  seats  of  oak,  without  platforms.  The  seats  are  a  little  too' 
high,  and  their  poppy  heads  are  in  the  form  of  a  plain  cross.  At  the 
south-east  angle  is  a  small  stone  pulpit,  with  a  moveable  brass  desk. 
It  has  polished  marble  shafts,  and  boldly  cut  foliage  in  the  capitals ; 
besides  statuettes  of  S.  John,  S.  James,  and  S.  Peter,  well  carved  by 
Mr.  Phillips.  The  font  is  of  less  happy  design ;  square  in  plan,  with  a 
circular  stem,  and  four  marble  shafts.  It  stands  on  two  steps,  and  is 
heavily  ornamented  with  a  carved  legend,  and  some  panels.  There  is 
as  yet  no  cover  to  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Scott  has  availed  himself  freely  of  the 
use  of  polished  marble  in  his  internal  ornamentation ;  but  with  this 
exception  and  some  very  inferior  stained  glass,  there  is  no  colour  at  all 
in  the  building.  This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  and  we  hope  that 
it  may  be  intended  to  make  at  least  a  beginning  before  long  of  some' 
polychromatic  decoration.  The  stained  glass — excepting  some  amateur 
work  which  we  shall  not  criticise — ^is  by  Mr.  Wailes.  The  east  window  is 
far  from  satisfaetory .  The  openings  in  the  radiating  tracery  are  filled  with 

^  The  service  in  this  church  is  choral,  and  the  music  used  is  exclusively  Gregorian. 
The  minor  fittings  are  of  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  kind. 

VOL.  xrV.  BBS 
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angels,  but  their  design  is  not  good,  and,  their  attitudes  being  always 
vertical,  the  motifs  of  the  glass  and  of  the  fenestration  appear  to  be  at 
variance.  In  the  .middle  light  there  is  a  coarse  and  vulgarly  designed 
"  Majesty,"  above  a  Crucifixion  which  is,  with  singularly  bad  taste, 
drawn  to  a  smaller  scale.  S  John  Baptist  occupies  the  dexter,  and  S. 
John  Evangelist  the  sinister,  light ;  above,  respectively,  small  groups 
representing  the  Visitation  and  the  Nativity.  There  is  no  grisaille  or 
relief  in  this  window ;  the  design  is  crowded  and  confused ;  and  there 
are  two  incongruous  scales  in  the  same  light.  The  eastern  window 
of  the  south  side  is  considerably  better,  llbe  subjects  are  the  offering 
of  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac;  the  canopies  arc 
not  bad,  and  well  relieved,  though  somewhat  late.  In  the  quatrefoil 
above  is  an  Agnus  Dei,  much  less  good  than  the  rest  of  the  window. 
The  western  window  has  the  sacrifices  of  Melchizedeck  and  Abel ;  and 
in  the  cinqfoil  our  Lord  holding  a  chalice.  The  subjects  of  these 
windows  are  further  illustrated  by  appropriate  legends  carried  by 
angels. 

We  may  mention  with  some  commendation  a  new  monument  in  the 
mortuary  chapel  to  the  memory  of  a  lady.  Under  a  low  recessed  arch 
there  is  a  large  slab  of  polished  Cornish  marble,  with  a  cross  above  inlaid 
with  glass  mosaic.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  any  other  instance  where 
this  kind  of  mosaic  has  been  used.  It  is  perhaps  less  appropriate  here 
than  it  would  be  in  a  reredos.  More  stained  glass  is  contemplated  for 
this  church,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  building ;  than 
which  we  have  seldom  seen  one  more  ritually  and  architecturally  cor- 
rect. In  a  case  where  so  large  an  outlay  was  intended,  and  where  the 
previous  church  had  so  little  merit,  we  incline  to  think  that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  the  architect  designed  an  entirely  new 
building.  As  it  is  however,  though  we  desiderate  greater  height  and 
space,  more  constructional  ritualism,  and  a  more  intelligible  and  uniform 
ground -plan,  yet  we  gladly  recognize  the  fact  that  Eastnor  church  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  most  costly,  and  most  church-like  works  we  have 
ever  described. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Lrttbb  III. — Zamora,  Miranda,  Braoan9a. 

Mt  drar  Mr.  Editor, 

A  diligence  runs  once  a  week  from  Valladolid  to  Zamora,  west  of 
which  there  is  no  carriage-road.  As,  however,  we  had  missed  the  one 
fortunate  day,  we  engaged  horses  as  we  best  might, — and  bade  adieu 
to  vehicles  till  we  should  reach  Braga,  a  distance  of  eight  days'  hard 
journey.     Accordingly,  at  five   o'clock,  on  a  pouring  morning,  our 
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beaots  made  their  appearance  in  the  courtyard  of  our  inn ;    three  for 
our  party,  now  reduced  to  that  number,  and  a  sumpter  horse,  on  which 
our  guide  occasionally  rode.     A  road,  which  was  little  better  than  a 
river  of  mud,  soon  brought  us  out  in  bleak  unenclosed  fields,  through 
which  we  plodded  wearily  along,  the  clouds  however  dispersing,  and 
the  sun   occasionally  peeping  out     In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
passed  close  under  the  fortress  crag  of  Simancas,  towering  high  to  our 
right — the  Duero,  here  a  noble  river,  winding  to  the  left.     Simancas 
is  the  repository  of  the  Spanish  state  records :   but  we  were. — which 
you  will  begin  to  think  I  have  forgotten, — bound  for  Portugal ;   and 
we  were  pushing  on  for  a  long  day's  journey.     So,  splashing  through 
mad,  or  riding  faster  over  sandy  tracks  of  common,  with  no  other  ad- 
venture than  that  one  of  our  party  went  into  a  kind  of  quicksand,  his 
horse  sinking  well  nigh  to  the  saddle  girths, — about  noon  we  made  out 
the  towqrs  of  Tordesillas, — a  most  welcome  sight.     While  our  dinner 
was  preparing  at  a  very  decent  little  posada,  we  sallied  out  to  see  the 
churches.     That  of  San  Pedro  has  chancel,  with  north  and  south 
chapels :  nave  and  western  tower,     llie  east  end  is  flat.     The  south 
chapel  of  S.  Andrew  is  modern,  4ind  has  the  effigies  of  two  Bishops,  its 
founders,  kneeling  at  a  desk.     The  nave  has  two  bays  : — the  piers  may 
be  £arly  Flamboyant  or  Middle- Pointed,  the  mouldings  of  the  single 
lights  in  the  clerestory  seem  of  the  same  date,  and  are  very  good.     The 
tower  is  square  and  broad,  with  three  belfry  lights  on  each  face.     The 
Conventual  church  of  Sta  Clara  is  much  more  interesting.     This  has 
chancel,  with  north  chapel ;  nave  with  both  north  and  south  chapels. 
The  material  of  the  former  is  brick  and  pis^  :  of  the  latter,  principally 
stone.      The  apse  is  trigonal:   the  choir  entirely  concealed  by  bed- 
hangings.     The  chancel  arch  apparently  First- Pointed,  but  cut  away. 
The  roof  is  high  and  coved,  and  of  very  fine  honeycomb  work.     The 
two  arches  on  the  south  are  very  fine  late  Middle-Pointed,  fifteen-foli- 
ated, and  with  rich  mouldings.     The  sacristy,  on  the  north  side,  is 
square,  with  two  massy  First-Pointed  wall-arches,  like  those  in  Denmark, 
on  each  side.     There  is  here  a  rood-beam  with  SS.  Mary  and  John ; 
the  first,  and  nearly  the  last  example  that  we  saw.    The  nave  has  four 
bays.     The  first  to  the  north  opens  into  a  First-Pointed  chapel,  the 
vaulting  of  which  has  been  Flamboyantised :  there  are  rude  wall-arches 
as  before.     The  second  is  good  First- Pointed,  of  that  kind  that  is  cir- 
cular with  octagonal  cap :  the  third  was  the  same,  but  is  modernised  ; 
the  fourth  bay.  is  taken  up  by  the  gallery,  on  the  south,  the  nave  opens 
into  the  Saldama  chapel,  circ.  1430.     There  is  at  the  east  end  the 
finest  triptych  we  had  yet  seen ;  it  has  double  wings, — the  figures  are 
in  high  relief  both  inside  and  out,  and  there  are  eighteen  compartments. 
The  clerestory,  on  the  south  side,  has  two  windows  of  two  trefoiled 
lights.     Under  these  are  two  fine  recessed  tombs  of  the  founders, — the 
lady  at  her  husband's  foot.     At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  are  two 
other  recessed  tombs  :  the  knight  facing  north,  and  regarding  an  image 
of  S.  Andrew, — the  lady,  who  holds  a  book,  to  the  south.     Externally 
there  is  a  modem  campanile  to  the  church,  with  two  bells.     The  Con- 
vent overhangs  the  Duero,  which  a  little  further  down  is  crossed  by  a 
noble  bridge.     It  was  in  this  nunnery  that  poor  crazy  Queen  Juana 
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died  in  1535.     I  saw  also  the  church  of  8ta  Maria,  but  it  is  abaolotely 
without  interest. 

On  again  over  the  tedious  paramos  of  Leon;  never  far  from,  but 
hardly  ever  seeing,  the  Duero.  The  day  had  grown  more  and  more 
sultry  :  now  wild  heavy  clouds  rolled  up  in  the  south-east,  and  every- 
thing betokened  a  coming  storm.  'I'he  little  church  of  Villalar  stands 
M  ell  on  a  hill  bank  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road  :  it  contains,  however, 
nothing  of  interest,  but  there  I  saw  a  pretty  picture.  The  churchyard 
puth  winds  abruptly  up  from  the  road  to  the  south  door ;  it  is  stepped 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the  village  clusters  under  the  high  ground  of 
the  church.  From  the  village  there  came  a  confraternity,  with  banners, 
and  singing  a  litany,  along  the  village  lane,  through  the  wicket  up 
the  hill ;  and  when  the  foremost  banner  had  reached  the  church  door, 
and  the  furthest  end  of  the  procession  was  still  in  the  lane,  all  knelt. 
Where  1  stood,  my  eye  wandered  over  the  steppes  of  Leon,  aiyi  rested 
on  the  black  clouds  that  were  rolling  up  over  them ;  but  the  white 
banners  gleamed  in  the  sunbeam,  and  stood  out  gloriously  against  that 
inky  background ;  and  the  wild  moaning  of  the  wind  in  the  ilexes  that 
clustered  hard  at  hand  was  pleasantly  answered  by  the  Ora  pro  nobis  of 
the  kneeling  procession.  I  shall  mentally  bring  up  my  recollections  of 
Villalar  as  a  gem  in  my  cabinet  of  Ecclesiastical  pictures.  The  place 
is  not  unrenowned  in  history  for  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  by  the 
Count  de  Haro,  in  15^1. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fairly  out  on  the  high  ground,  the  storm  burst 
upon  us  with  a  fury  1  have  hardly  ever  seen  equalled.  The  hailstones 
were  at  first  really  tremendous,  and  then  followed  a  perfect  deluge  of 
rain  for  about  three  hours.  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  these  vast  paramos, 
except  that  now  and  then  we  passed  a  drenched  shepherd,  keeping  to- 
gether, as  well  as  he  might,  his  flock  of  black  sheep.  These  sheep,  by 
the  way,  have  an  odd  and  picturesque  effect,  from  the  lower  half  of 
their  tails  being  almost  invariably  white.  As  it  grew  dusk,  and  we 
drew  up  in  a  circle,  and  drained  our  bottle  of  Hendaya,  I  thought  that 
Ecclesiology  has  its  dreary,  as  well  as  its  bright  scenes,  and  this  was 
about  the  worst. 

At  last  the  rain  ceased,  and  over  a  marshy  common  we  could  just 
make  out  the  towers  of  Toro.  We  rode  up  its  quiet  grass-grown 
streets  at  nightfall :  so  stiff  with  cold,  rain,  and  Spanish  saddles,  that 
on  dismounting  at  the  Posada  de  San  Carlos,  we  could  not  stand.  But 
a  tolerable  inn,  a  good  supper,  and  a  passable  bed,  sent  us  forth  the 
next  morning  to  a  finer  day.  and  to  a  most  interesting  church. 

La  Isigne  Iglesia  Colegial  de  la  Ciudad  de  Toro,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  S.  Laurence,  is  a  truly  noble  Romanesque  church  of  granite. 
It  has  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles,  two  transepts,  each  with  eastern 
chapel,  central  and  north-western  tower,  and  western  parish  church. 
The  central  tower  is  particularly  noble  :  it  is  circular,  or  rather  sixteen- 
sided,  with  two  tiers  of  as  many  windows  each.  In  the  interior,  how- 
ever, it  is  domed.  The  enormous  buttresses  and  the  fine  tourelles 
make  it  a  most  noble  object.  The  apse  is  circular,  and  has  three  swtall 
circular  heads.  The  interior  arrangement  is  of  the  usual  Spanish  kind, 
with  a  double  iron  rcja.     The  ritual  choir  Is  in  the  second  bay.     Above 
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the  ap8e»  at  the  east  end,  there  is  a  wheel  window  of  eight  lights,  now 
hlocked.  The  crossing  arches  nearly  resemble  each  other.  Of  two  orders, 
and  pointed,  they  have  a  circnlar  shaft  with  square  flowered  capitals. 
The  north  window  of  the  north  transept  is  a  large  circle,  the  tracery 
being  gabled  ;  the  south  of  the  south  is  a  wheel  window  of  six  lights. 
The  nave  has  three  arches,  with  elaborate  Romanesque  mouldings.  In 
the  aisles  the  windows  have  some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  grotesque 
Romanesque  mouldings  that  I  ever  saw,  and  the  north  door  of  four 
orders,  the  interior  order  being  tenfoiled,  is  superb.  But  this  is  far  ex- 
ceeded by  the  west  door,  of  seven  orders,  the  exterior  representing, 
what  I  do  not  remember  elsewhere  to  have  seen,  the  Last  Judgment. 
This  now  leads  into  the  parroguia  of  S.  Thomas  Apostle,  a  long  poor 
building,  which  has  its  eastern  bay  vaulted  (evidently  the  original 
porch,)  and  in  the  rest  a  flat  wooden  deling.  In  this  collegiate 
church  I  heard  High  Mass  on  Whit-Monday.  The  Sequence,  Vent 
Sanete  Spiritus,  was  very  well  given.  After  the  Creed,  the  Dean  (I 
believe)  came  forward  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar,  and  read  a 
pastoral  from  the  Bishop  of  Zamora  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  famine 
in  Gallida.  He  then  preached  a  very  respectable  sermon,  which  was 
listened  to  with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  on  the  Christian  duty  of 
relieving  the  mbery  of  fellow  Christians. 

The  little  church  of  San  Lorenzo  was  the  only  other  ecclesiastical 
building  that  I  saw  in  Toro.  It  has  chancel,  nave,  north  chapel,  and 
south  loggia,  the  former  being  strangely  disorientated  towards  the 
soatb.  The  material  is  brick,  but  panelled  all  over  with  long  narrow 
eircular-headed  arches,  not  unlike  the  common  arrangement  in  Den- 
mark. The  apse  is  blocked  by  an  excellent  Flamboyant  retablo.  The 
subjects  are,  I.  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sixtus;  S.  S.  Laurence  and  the 
poor ;  3.  S.  Laurence  before  the  Prsefect ;  4.  S.  Laurence's  Martyrdom ; 
5.  The  Annunciation ;  6.  The  Nativity ;  7.  The  Epiphany ;  8.  The 
Purification.  On  the  north  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  Don  Bancho  and 
his  queen,  a  sloping  top  as  usual,  the  queen  on  the  interior  and  highest. 
The  iron  railing  is  very  fine  Flamboyant.  Over  the  south  door  of  this 
church  is  a  notice  that  the  Christian  Faith  was  tolerated  here  during 
the  domination  of  the  Moors,  llie  loggia  is  rather  curious,  three 
arches  in  breadth,  one  in  depth,  the  piers  themselves  circular,  square 
caps  and  base. 

Leaving  Toro  our  way  lay  through  valleys  among  bare  sand  cliff's, 
then  through  pleasant  woods,  or  rather  chaces,  the  air  everywhere  per- 
funaed  with  the  may,  which  here  is  most  lovely,  lupins  and  yellow 
jasmines,  and  the  niglit-blowing  stock,  making  the  hedge-banks 
beautiful ;  a  kind  of  hulm  oak  with  bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  and  the 
Judas-tree  with  its  bright  pink  blossoms  scattered  over  the  common. 
The  hoopoes,  too,  with  their  brilliant  crests,  and  enormous  green  lizards 
studded  with  all  the  colours  of  precious  stones,  served  to  remind  us  how 
far  we  were  from  England.  Then  again  over  a  huge  moor,  till  we  saw 
the  mediaeval  fortifications,  the  cathedral  and  sixteen  churches  of  Zamora 
on  the  horizon.  At  four  o'clock  we  entered  this  seldom  visited  city ;  a 
very  picturesque  place  it  is. — Romanesque  arches  everywhere. — long 
vistas  down  deserted  streets,  dim  colonnades, — and  strange  narrow  lane- 
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staircases  between  city  wall  and  desecrated  convent,  between  church 
and  mansion  of  some  *<very  rancid  and  old  Castillian.'*  Here  the 
mantilla  begins  to  be  disused,  the  women  wearing  a  thick  stuff  shawl 
folded  over  their  heads.  The  Zamorese  costume  lights  up  the  recesses 
of  the  deep  dark  streets; — a  yellow  petticoat  bordered  with  red,  a 
chocolate-coloured  gown  lined  with  green. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  most  interesting.  The 
effect  on  entering  is  much  spoilt  by  the  large  Corinthian  chapel  which 
forms  an  ugly  excrescence  on  the  north  of  the  choir,  and  fronts  the 
grass  grown  place  by  which  the  building  must  be  approached.  Con- 
structionally,  it  has  choir,  nave,  two  aisles  to  each,  two  quasi  double 
transepts, — a  western  chapel ;  and  a  western  tower,  besides  the  above 
named  excrescence.  Ritually,  the  division  is  this ; — sanctuary = apse  4- 
one  bay  of  constructional  chancel  +  eastern  transepts^  which  are  all  cut 
off  by  the  eastern  reja :  entrecoros=the  crossing :  ritual  choir = the 
two  easternmost  bays  in  the  nave ; — ^leaving  two  bays  for  the  ritual 
nave.  The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  some  late  Flamboyant  addi- 
tions, is  transitional.  The  size  of  the  sanctuary,  embracing  the  aisles 
as  well,  gives  a  very  grand  effect ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  well  draped 
red  velvet.  The  apse  is  pentagonal.  Over  the  entrecoros  rises  a  kind 
of  dome  lantern,  no  doubt  the  type  of  that  at  Toro  ; — in  the  interior, 
it  is  arcaded  in  circular- headed  lights  ;  in  the  exterior,  they  are  alter- 
nately gabled  and  circular-headed.  The  transepts  have  north  and 
south  Flamboyant  windows,  of  a  richness  and  grace  seldom  to  be  met 
with  here.  The  nave  piers  are  solemn  ;  circular,  with  square  base  and 
square  embattled  capitals  :  the  arches  pointed,  and  of  two  orders.  The 
crossing  piers  are  of  much  the  same  character.  The  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel  has  an  arch  of  apparently  Middle-Pointed  work ; — with  ball- 
flower,  nail-head,  and  cable  mouldings.  A  western  chapel  to  this  aisle 
is  of  wonderfully  rich  Flamboyant.  I  hurry  over  these  details,  how- 
ever, in  order  that  I  may  dwell  longer  on  those  of  the  choir.  The 
stalls,  though  not  remarkably  early,  are  very  fine.  The  bishop's,  as 
usual,  at  the  centre  of  the  west  end ; — then  three  dignitaries  on  each 
side ;  then,  at  each  extremity  of  the  west  end,  a  door  into  the  nave, 
(which,  in  most  cathedrals  of  this  arrangement,  does  not  exist ; — then 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  respectively,  twenty  stalls  with  subsellae, 
which  also  are  returned.  All  the  panelling  is  very  fine ; — but  that  at 
the  back  of  the  subsellae  I  will  give  at  full,  because  the  types  of,  and 
legends  concerning,  our  Lord  are  so  remarkably  well  chosen^  that  they 
may  be  useful  as  giving  ideas  to  our  own  church  builders, — and  might* 
I  think,  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  in  stained  glass. 

On  the  North  Sidb  : 

1.  Abel.     Vox  sanguinis, 

2.  Abraam.     Tres  vidit;  unum  adoravit, 

3.  Joseph.     Melius  est  ut  venundetur, 

4.  Melchisedec.     Rex  Salem  prof  evens  panem  et  vinum, 

5.  Job.     De  terra  surreeturus  sum. 

6.  Aaron.     Invenit  germinans. 
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T.Samson.     De  [comedente  esivit  eihus]. 

8.  Samuel.     Loquere  Domine, 

9.  David.     Dominus  dixit  ad  me,  Filius. 

10.  Jeremias.     Dominus, 

11.  Ezekiel.     Porta  htec^ 

12.  Oseas  (with  cross  botonn^e  on  breast).     Addam  ultra, 

13.  Amos.     Super  tribus, 

14.  Micheas.    Percutient  maxiliam, 

1 5.  Abacuc.     Exultaho  in  Deo  Jcsu  meo, 

16.  Sophonias.     Juxta  est  dies, 

17.  Zacharias.     Jesus  erat,^ 

18.  Nabuchodonosor.     Quartus  similis  Filio  Dei. 
10.  Virgilius,  Bucol.     Progenies,^ 

South  Sidb  : 

1.  Moyses.  Prophetam  exdtahit , 

2.  Isaac.     Vox  quidem  vox,^ 

3.  Jacob.     Non  aufereiur  sceptrum  de  Judn. 

4.  Balaam.     Orietur  stella  ex, 

5.  Gedeon.     Si  ros  solo, 

6.  Helias.     Amhulavit  infortitudine. 

7.  Helisaeus.     Vade,  et  lavare  septies, 

8.  Salomon.     Levent  servi  met, 

9.  Tobias.     Jherusalem,^ 

10.  Isayas.     Ecce  Virgo  eoncipiet, 

11.  Baruch.     Statuam  Testamentum  illis, 

19.  Daniel.     Septuaginta  hebdomades, 

13.  Johel.     Magnus  enim  dies  Domini. 

14.  Jonas.     De  ventre, 

15.  Naum.     Ecce  super. 

16.  Ageus.     Veniet  desideratus, 

17.  Malachias.     A  solis  ortu  usque  ad. 

18.  Caiaphas.     Expedit  vobis. 

19.  Centurio.     Vere  Filius. 

As  to  the  other  details  of  this  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  parish  altar  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  its  light 
trefoiled  canopy,  and  the  entrance  doors  north  and  south  to  the  choir. 
The  service  books  are  magnificent,  and  very  models  of  binding :  the 
great  central  lettem  with  its  cresting,  cross,  and  iron  banner  is  also 
fine.  The  western  chapel,  separated  by  a  grill  from  the  nave,  is  of 
First-Pointed  date,  and  contains  two  bays.  It  contains  three  remark- 
able recessed  tombs,  very  high,  as  all  these  Spanish  ones  are.     One 

^  At  least,  80  1  read  it,  and  nnderetand  it  to  refer  to  Zech.  iii.  3.  Jema  erat 
induius  vesiibua  iordidU;  and  to  refer  to  the  humiliation  of  onrLoRD  in  taking  the 
vesture  of  our  humanity  upon  Him. 

'  f  .e.  Jam  nunc  progenies  ccelo  demittitur  alto. 

3  Gen.  zxvii.  22.  Vox  quidem  vox  Jacob  est ;  manus  autem  manus  Esau.  This 
is  mystically  explained  of  our  Lord's  Two  Natures ;  thence  the  allusion. 

*  Tobias  ziii.  16. 
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repreeenting  a  koight  in  civil  dress  and  sword  (1470)  is  itiarvellouely 
rich.  Another  knight  (1520)  is  placed  on  his  side; — I  suppose  to 
show  the  ef^gj,  which  else  must  be  invisible  to  any  but  a  giant.  There 
is  in  this  chapel  a  magnificent  triptych  of  six  subjects : — the  Baptism, 
Crucifixion,  and  Decollation  of  S.  John  Baptist,  are  admirably  given. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  the  western  facade  of  Zamora  cathedral,  as  it 
projects  into  private  grounds.  But  it  promises  well.  The  tower  is 
square  and  lofty,  of  three  stages. 

On  the  second  afternoon  that  I  spent  in  this  church,  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  sacristy  while  the  canons  were  vesting.  One  of  them  entered 
into  such  conversation  as  might  be  held  where  one  of  the  interlocutors 
spoke  Spanish  and  the  other  Portuguese.  Finding  that  I  was  a  "  Chris- 
tian," and  yet  not  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See,  his  astonishment 
had  something  almost  ludicrous  in  it,  and  he  summoned  his  brother 
priests  to  expound  the  enigma.  By  them  I  was  requested  to  give  an 
account  of  myself  to  the  Bishop,  and  was  marched  off  for  that  purpose 
to  the  episcopal  residence,  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral.. 
His  lordship,  however,  was  ill ;  and  thus  I  missed  what  promised  to  be 
a  curious  scene. 

The  churches  of  Zamora  are  singularly  difficult  of  entrance.  The 
only  function  which  I  saw  on  the  Whit-Tuesday  that  I  spent  there, 
was  the  litany  and  a  sermon  at  S,  Pedro,  on  some  anniversary  of  the 
Corte  de  Maria,  The  church  was  crammed  full  to  the  very  doors,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  a  word  that  fell  from  the  preacher.  The 
building  is  only  remarkable  for  having  had  its  originally  distinct  nave 
and  aisles  thrown  into  one  in  Flamboyant  times,  and  vaulted  with  an 
immense  span.     Over  the  high  altar  is  the  shrine  of  S.  Ildefonso. 

S,  Juan  de  la  Pueria  Nueva,  of  principally  Flamboyant  date,  has  a 
square  east  end.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  church  is  here  also  under 
one  vault,  the  span  measuring  somewhere  about  sixty  feet.  The  north 
porch  separated  by  a  parclose  from  the  chapel  of  the  Cross  has  an 
excellent  transitional  door.  The  western  fa9ade  presents  a  curious 
Middle-Pointed  window  of  five  lights.  The  tower  is  at  the  south-west 
and  is  modernized. 

La  Maddalena  is  an  interesting  church.  It  has  chancel  and  nave, 
with  a  small  ancient  sacristy  on  the  south  of  the  former,  for  which  a 
modern  one  has  been  substituted  to  the  north.  The  date  is  transitional. 
The  three  circular-headed  windows  of  the  apse  are  in  an  arcade  of  square- 
headed  trefoils.  The  piers  of  the  apse  arch  are  twelve-clustered,  and 
First-Pointed ; — round  the  arch  itself  is  an  inscription  which  seems  to 
fix  the  date,  but  which  cannot  be  read  without  a  telescope.  In  the 
first  bay  of  the  nave  is  a  projecting  Norman  arch,  resting  in  front  on 
two  voluted  shafts,  and  behind  on  two,  corbelled  off.  This  might  have 
been  intended  for  the  canopy  of  an  early  altar ;  and  very  much  re- 
minded me  of  those  in  the  transepts  of  Lund  Cathedral,  in  Sweden. 
In  the  west  bay  is  the  apparently  earliest  canopied  tomb  that  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  not  recessed,  but  rests*  in  front,  on  three  transitional  shafts, 
with  curious  capitals  of  birds  and  monsters : — the  tympanum  is  orna- 
mented by  harpies  with  interlacing  necks.  The  ef^gy  is  of  a  knight, 
in  chain  armour,  in  bed :  above,  his  soul  is  received  into  Abraham's 
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bosom,  and  angels  attend  it  with  eensers. — ^The  pulpit,  of  First- 
Pointed  date,  is  against  the  wall,  ascended  by  steep  steps  with  solid 
banisters ;  it  tapers  to  a  boss,  which  rests  on  the  head  of  a  dog,  who 
sits  on  the  stone  wall  bench.  The  clerestory  is  of  good  Transitional 
work,  with  internal  circular  shafts ; — a  circular  window  on  its  south 
aide,  and  a  Romanesque  marygold  of  six  lights ;  at  the  west  end  are 
some  more.  In  this  church  is  a  sham  which  I  never  saw  surpassed  in 
Bngland.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  an  apparent  altar  opens,  and 
discovers  a  font.  This  equals  the  palace  upholsterer's  performance  at 
a  royal  christening. 

8.  Vincent  is  a  modem  church ;  but  has  a  fine  western  Romanesque 
door,  of  four  orders :  and  a  high  Romanesque  tower. 

8.  Maria  la  Nueva  has  sanctuary,  choir,  nave,  and  western  tower. 
Tliere  is  an  eastern  excrescence  for  an  illumination,  which  gives  a 
carious  external  effect.  The  date  is  Romanesque: — the  sanctuary 
arch,  horseshoe  :  there  is  an  apsidal  chapel  on  each  side  of  the  altar, — 
the  remains  of  a  church  destroyed  in  an  insurrection  of  1168 ;  a  mira- 
culons  hat  is  preserved,  that  then  escaped  the  confl<)gration.  The  font 
is  an  enormous  cylinder,  arcaded,  with  figures  of  saints.  The  cam- 
panile is  modem. 

S.  Isidoro  is  not  worth  description.  8.  Maria  de  la  Horta,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  is  a  small  Romanesque  church,  not  without  its 
interest.  It  has  circular  apse, — distinct  sanctuary  and  chancel  arches, 
and  a  nave  of  three  bays.  The  western  door  is  very  good :  it  has  a 
ball  moulding  which,  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  is  common  in  the 
Romanesque  of  this  province.  The  tower,  somewhat  modemised, 
serves  as  a  porch.  In  the  south-west  chapel  is  a  good  Flamboyant 
triptych,  with  S.  Michael,  S.  Andrew,  S.  Francis,  two  canonised 
Bishops,  and  an  Entombment. 

Near  8,  Maria  de  la  Horta  is  iS.  Leonardo,  also  Romanesque,  into 
which  I  could  not  get.  It  has  a  good  western  door,  and  a  fair  north- 
western tower,  and  broach  spire. 

It  was  early  on  a  May  moming  that  we  took  our  way  through  the 
west  gate  of  Zamora,  having  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  our  mules 
just  outside  the  tovm.  Never  were  poor  ecclesiologists  in  so  woeful  a 
plight  as  we,  in  our  first  attempt  to  mount  those  vicious  beasts.  After 
doing  battle  with  them  for  some  time,  the  worst  was  sent  off,  a  sub- 
stitute procured,  and  we  mounted  on  Spanish  saddles  rode  on  with 
about  the  same  degree  of  comfort  with  which  we  should  bestride  a  par- 
lour table.  Gradually  mounting  the  high  land,  we  now  saw  the  Por- 
tuguese mountains  skirting  the  horizon.  Our  road  lay  over  a  wild  heath, 
fragrant  with  gumcistus  and  lavender,  and  speckled  with  peonies,  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  them  wild.  The  scent  of  the  wilderness  of  gum- 
dstus,  as  it^exhales  in  the  morning  dew,  seems  to  give  a  new  character 
to  travelling ; — wearisome  as  travellers  find  its  acres  and  acres  in  Por- 
tugal, for  my  part,  I  never  became  tired  of  its  delicate  white  blossoms 
and  deep  purple  star.  Table  land  sttU;  and  while  the  mules  were 
baiting  in  a  lovely  venda,  I  lay  down  in  a  copse  of  red-leaved  oaks, 
almost  literally  in  a  bed  of  daffodils  and  peonies.  Our  guide,  a  Contra- 
handista,  had  his  own  private  reasons  for  preferring  a  circuitous  route 
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to  Miranda,  our  goftl.  Over  wearisome  ploughed  fidda  we  passed  to 
Castro,  the  last  village  in  Spain.  The  church  is  of  Flamhoyant  date, 
but  modernised.  Then  we  descended  into  a  most  lovely  valley,  dotted 
with  cork-trees  and  holm-oaks  on  either  steep  ridge ;  grey  rocks  tower- 
ing up  here  and  there  from  the  softest  turf,  and  a  bright  clear  streamlet 
dashing  along  its  little  ravine.  This  is  the  boundary  of  the  countries ; 
we  urged  our  mules  across  it,  and  were  delighted  to  hear  our  guide  at 
length  cry,  Senhorea,  aqui  estamos  em  Portugal  I 

I  remain,  &c,, 

0.  A.  E. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Holy  TVmUy,  Skirbeck,  Boston. — A  small  new  church  was  built  here 
a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Scott.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed, 
its  plan  comprising  a  clerestoried  nave,  a  chancel,  two  transepts,  and 
two  chancel-aisles.  Besides  the  arches  opening  into  the  transepts  the 
nave  shows  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  of  two  orders,  rising  from  low 
shafts.  The  clerestory  is  low,  lighted  by  quatrefoils  in  pointed  hoods. 
The  roof  is  of  the  cradle  kind,  with  massive  tie-beams  and  king-posts. 
It  is  of  a  very  dark  colour  and  looks  over  heavy.  The  chancel-arch  is 
corbelled  off.  The  chancel  rises  by  three  steps,  without  screen,  from 
the  nave;  and  the  sanctuary,  railed,  is  lifted  on  two  steps  more. 
Somewhat  heavy  pardoses  divide  the  chancel  from  its  north  aisle» 
forming  a  vestry  with  an  external  entrance,  and  from  its  south  aisle, 
which  is  the  organ-chamber.  The  chancel  roof  is  a  cradle  one,  painted 
black.  The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  has  stained  glass  by  Wailes. 
In  the  tracery  is  a  Majesty  with  angels,  in  the  lights  are  medallions 
with  subjects  from  our  Loan's  life.  The  glass  is  very  heavy  and 
commonplace,  and  much  wants  relief  and  white  glass,  although  there 
is  some  grisaille  in  the  back-grounds.  The  chancel-windows  have 
flowered  quarries.  The  altar  is  raised  on  a  foot-pace.  There  are  two 
longitudinal  seats  in  the  chancel  with  desks  before  them.  A  stone 
pulpit,  with  an  embattled  parapet,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel-arch,  and  opposite  to  it,  outside  the  chancel,  is  a  large  open 
reading-desk  facing  west  and  south.  The  transepts  are  seated,  fiacing 
north  and  south.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  plain  open  seats  in  deal, 
but  those  in  the  nave  are  appropriated,  while  those  in  the  aisles  are 
free,  and  much  narrower,  and  more  inconvenient,  than  the  others.  The 
passages  are  paved  with  red  and  black  tiles,  llie  font  is  poor,  octagonal, 
on  a  low  square  base,  and  without  cover.  A  screen  between  the  organ- 
chamber  and  the  south  transept  is  too  ornate  for  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Externally  the  chancel- aisles  have  separate  gables,  and  all  the  roofs  are  of 
blue  slate.  The  nave  aisles  are  low,  with  lean-to  roofs,  and  have  small 
windows  of  two  and  three  trefoiled  lights.  There  is  a  door  without  a 
porch  at  the  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle.    The  single  bell 
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hangs  in  a  corbelled  niche  in  the  west  gable.  The  label  of  the  west 
window  is  crocketed  and  ends  in  a  statae  of  an  archbishop.  The  aisle 
windows  are  without  labels.  The  tower  is  not  yet  built.  This  church 
is,  we  cannot  but  think,  of  a  more  ambitious  plan  than  is  justified  by  its 
scale;' it  wants  character  and  appropriateness,  and  is  too  much  like 
other  designs  by  the  same  architect,  who  does  not  do  himself  justice  by 
diurches  like  this — which,  though  in  many  respects  full  of  merit,  are 
nndonbtedly  of  a  very  commonplace  kind. 

8.  Bdmimd,  Vohater,  MelU,  Somersetshire. — ^This  little  church  was 
briefly  noticed  some  years  ago  in  our  pages  when  it  was  in  course  of 
boOding.  It  stands  in  a  very  lovely  situation ;  and  has  chancel,  nave, 
k  Testry  at  the  north-east  of  the  chancel,  and  a  south-west  porch.  The 
style  is  Middle*Pointed :  the  architect  was  Mr.  Ferrey.  Though  there 
are  not  a  few  architectural  faults,  it  is  very  religious  in  its  internal 
effect ;  and  externally  it  looks  better  than  its  high  side  walls,  and  win- 
dows not  well  set  in  the  walls,  would  have  led  one  to  expect.  The 
chancel  is  of  three  bays,  divided  by  arched  braces  which  spring  from 
vaulting  shafts  that  are  corbelled  off  on  a  string-course.  The  east  window 
— which  has  a  shafted  hood-moulding — is  of  three  trefoiled  lights,  with 
reticulated  tracery.  On  the  north  side,  besides  a  square-headed  trefoiled 
door  into  the  vestry,  there  is  a  two-light  window  with  a  shafted  hood- 
moulding  ;  and  there  are  two  similar  windows,  with  a  priests'  door,  on 
the  south  side.  The  chancel  is  quite  correct  in  its  ritual  fittings :  the 
altar  is  very  good ;  there  are  returned  stalls  with  poppy-bead  ends,  and 
BubsellflB  : — a  solid  low  screen,  with  an  embattled  moulding  at  the  top, 
and  iron  fleurs-de-lys  set  along  its  crest.  At  the  north  end  of  the  nave 
is  a  stone  pulpit ;  an  organ  stands  on  the  ground  at  the  west  end : 
there  is  a  litany-desk,  and  all  the  seats  are  open  and  made  of  oak.  The 
nave  windows  are  of  one  or  of  two  lights,  and  they  have  foliated  hoods, 
after  a  common  Somersetshire  type  of  window-decoration.  The  west 
window  is  of  two  lights.  The  tiles  are  very  carefully  laid,  and  the  font 
is  well  carved.  Almost  all  the  carving  of  mouldings,  corbels,  &c.,  was 
executed  by  a  late  curate  of  the  parish,  and  the  work — than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  careful  and  spirited,— does  him  infinite  credit.  The 
windows  in  the  nave  are  of  grisaille,  and  are  far  from  unsuccessful. 
The  glass  in  the  chancel  windows,  by  Mr.  Hudson,  is  (w  however  happy. 
Hie  subjects  in  the  east  window  are  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Holy 
Child,  (who  is  vested  and  crowned) ;  between  S.  Peter  and  S.  Andrew. 
S.  Edmund,  S.  Margaret,  S.  Elizabeth,  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  S. 
John  the  Evangelist,  are  represented  in  the  other  lights  in  the  chancel. 
Externally  there  is  quite  enough  ornament — a  ball- flower  cornice  to  the 
chancel,  a  crest  to  the  chancel  roof,  strongly  defined  copings,  and  a 
leaden  roof.  The  vestry  has  a  gable  parallel  to  the  chancel.  There  is 
as  yet  no  tower.  A  small  lychgate  surmounts  the  entrance  to  the 
churchyard.  We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Ferrey's  which  we  have  liked 
better  than  this  church. 

S.  John  Baptist,  Hove,  Brighton. — We  have  seldom  seen  a  more-pre- 
tentious, or  a  more  unsatisfactory,  church  than  one  nearly  finished  at 
the  west  end  of  Brighton,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Habershon.  The 
style  is  late  Middle-Pointed.     The  plan  i«  cruciform.    The  chancel  is 
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very  broad«  almost  of  equal  width  with  tiie  other  three  arms  of  the 
cross.  All  four  roofs  meet  in  a  kind  of  central  crossing  or  lantern, 
without  arches,  their  four  ridges  meeting  in  a  point  which  is  adorned 
with  a  nondescript  pendent.  The  transepts  have  eastern  aisles  which 
are  so  large  as  nearly  to  make  a  square  plan  with  the  chancel :  and 
from  these  aisles  project  two  eastern  porches !  The  nave-aisles  axe 
equally  broad  : — as  broad  in  fact  as  the  transepU  are  long :  so  that 
the  whole  plan  of  the  church  is  nearly  a  parallelogram.  A  tower  is 
hereafter  to  be  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  There  is  a  cler«. 
story  on  both  sides  of  the  nave,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  south 
transept,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept.  The  nave 
arcades  are  of  four  arches,  very  low  and  narrow,  with  heavily  moulded 
caps  and  labels,  but  plain  bases.  The  detail  throughout,  wherever  it 
is  conspicuous,  is  of  a  most  exaggerated  and  ambitious  kind :  the  cor- 
bels are  immense  lumps  of  foliage  and  flowers  :  and  on  the  piers  of  the 
central  crossing  are  incised  panels  of  carved  ribbands  and  foliage.  The 
roofs  have  arched  braces,  and  hammerbeams;  and  spring  from  detached 
corbelled  shafts,  of  a  quite  First-Pointed  character,  overladen  however 
with  ball-flowers  and  other  ornament.  The  four  extremities  of  the 
church  have  pretentious  windows,  of  five  lights,  with  tracery  unmis- 
takeably  Flamboyant.  In  fact  all  considerations  of  propriety  of  style 
give  way  to  an  opportunity  of  show  and  display.  The  labels  of  the 
arcade  terminate  in  sentimental  angels  bearing  crowns,  crosses,  and 
emblems,  and  the  evangelistic  symbok  are  at  the  crossing.  The  chancel 
roof  is  panelled ;  the  fittings  were  not  in,  when  we  saw  the  church;  but 
we  perceived  that  there  was  to  be  a  cross  transverse  passage  between 
the  seats  of  the  nave,  about  a  third  from  the  west  ^nd,  although  there 
are  no  aisle-doors  at  all.  A  vest  door  there  is :  and  a  door  on  the 
east  side  of  the  north  transept,  besides  the  east  porch  to  the  south 
transept  already  mentioned.  A  vestry  and  organ-chamber  occupy  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  Externally,  the  church,  built  of  flint,  with 
quoins  and  dressmgs  of  white  stone,  is  of  very  poor  design,  though 
equally  remarkable  with  the  interior  for  wasteful  profusion  of  expensive 
and  yet  inefiective  detail.  The  number  of  corbels,  elaborately  carved, 
is  immense  :  each  window  has  two  carved  heads  to  its  label ;  and  the 
eaves  are  corbelled  all  round.  The  great  breadth  of  the  nave  aisles  is 
very  disfiguring  externally :  their  walls  consequently  are  very  low  and 
mean,  for  a  town  church  ;  and  the  windows,  divided  by  small  and 
needless  buttresses  with  tiresome  regularity,  are  of  no  merit.  The 
gables  throughout  are  broad  and  low,  and  are  disfigured  by  large 
haunches.  The  west  door  has  a  small  pedimental  porch,  crocketed, 
and  ending  in  a  large  crop:  and  the  west  window  above  it  has  a 
crocketed  label.  On  each  side  is  a  tenantless  niche,  llie  cusping  of 
all  the  windows  is  of  a  late  and  indefinite  kind,  and,  as  to  execution. 
;s  as  spiritless  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  a  machine.  We  have  seldom 
^AA  *  °^°'^  vulgar  and  unsatisfactory  design. .  This  church,  we  may 
add,  has  obtained  a  certain  reputation  in  the  diocese  from  having 
originally  been  caUed  ••  S.  Saviour's,"  and  then  receiving  iU  present 
name,  because  a  lady  resident  in  the  parish  informed  the  authoritiea 
that  b.  Saviour  was  a  corruption  of  S.  Xavier. 
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5.  Mmj,  Groiseitdale,  Garston,  Liverpool, — A  church  has  been  built 
in  this  hamlet,  from  the  designs  of  Mr*  A.  H.  Holme.  The  style  is 
intended  for  Middle-Pointed,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  imitation  of  it.  The 
plan  is  a  wide  nare  under  a  broad  high-pitched  roof  rising  from  dispro- 
portionately low  side  walls.  Externally  one  supposes  that  this  area  is 
divided  into  nave  and  aisles ;  for  in  the  west  elevation,  a  quasi-nave 
projects  from  quasi-aisles  about  a  foot,  just  enough  to  allow  angular 
buttresses  to  the  projection.  We  have  rarely  seen  anything  more 
ridiculous  than  this  device,  these  buttresses  having  nothing  in  the  world 
to  support.  Internally  there  are  no  arcades :  but  the  great  width  of  the 
nave  is  occupied  by  a  chancel  and  two  aisles,  of  which  the  northern 
one  is  the  vestry  and  the  other  holds  the  organ.  There  are  also  broad 
transepts,  not  however  as  high  aa  the  nave ;  and  a  three-sided  apse 
projects  for  a  sanctuary.  Three  steps  rise  to  the  chancel,  which 
though  small,  has  stalls  and  subsellae :  the  sanctuary  is  reached  by  two 
more  steps,  the  position  of  which  is  not  fixed,  as  it  had  better  have 
been,  by  the  limits  of  the  apse.  The  area  of  the  church  is  densely  en- 
cambered  with  seats,  those  in  the  transepts  facing  north  and  south. 
There  is  a  pulpit,  built  of  grey  limestone  in  coursed  ashlar,  with  dress- 
ings in  Caen  stone — ^at  the  north  of  the  chancel-arch,  approached  by  a 
pretenUous  door,  with  a  crocheted  canopy  in  compo,  through  the  wall 
from  the  vestry.  Opposite  to  it.  on  the  south  side,  is  a  reading-pew, 
facing  north-west ;  and  then  a  poor  and  small  oak  lettem.  The  chan- 
cel-arch, labels,  cornices,  and  doorways  are  all  of  compo.  The  roof  is 
of  stained  timber.  The  building  does  not  orientate  correctly.  Exter- 
nally the  detail  is  miserable.  The  roofs  have  ridge-crests,  and  some  of 
the  windows  indescribable  scrolls  underneath  them.  There  is  a  small 
south-west  porch,  and  a  larger  one  on  the  north  side,  which  latter  has 
a  pedimented  door,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire.  The 
tower  is  of  two  inadequate  stages,  with  an  octagonal  bell-turret  pro- 
jecting on  its  west  side :  then  it  is  splayed  off, — ^the  angle  buttresses 
foUowing  the  splay — to  a  third  narrow  stage,  in  which  are  the  clock- 
faces,  under  crocketed  canopies :  then  there  is  a  belfry-stage  with  large 
two-light  windows,  and  above  a  thin  octagonal  broached  spire,  with  two 
ranges  of  spire  lights  on  the  cardinal  faces.  The  angle  buttresses  die 
off  in  semi-pinnacles  at  the  junction  of  the  tower  and  spire. 

5. ,  Aberiilefy,  Llandaff. — ^We  have  seen  a  lithographed  view 

from  the  south-west  of  this  little  church,  which  is  designed  by  Mr. 
John  Norton.  It  shows  only  chanc^,  nave,  and  south-west  porch  at 
the  very  west  end  of  the  south  side.  The  situation  is  very  picturesque, 
and,  the  ground  sloping  away  to  the  west,  the  west  end  is  raised  on  a 
high  substructure,  and  the  porch  raised  to  the  same  level,  is  reached  by 
an  external  flight  of  steps.  The  style  is  First-Pointed,  single  lancets 
in  the  side  walls,  and  in  the  west  gable,  two  detached  lancets  with  a 
qnatrefoil  above  them,  g^uped  together  by  a  trefoiled  label.  A  turret 
for  a  single  bell  crowns  the  west  gable.  The  chancel  shows  a  priest*s 
door  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side  between  two  windows,  which  we 
should  consider  unnecessary.  The  copings  are  heavy,  of  stone,  and 
orerhangiug  the  walls.  The  design  on  the  whole  is  however  om 
of  good  promise. 
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Leiih,  Edinburgh, — ^We  have  seen  a  perspective  view  of  these  schools, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  Hay.  There  is  a  parallelogram  with  high  roof,  and 
an  engaged  angle  turret,  open  and  snrmounted  by  a  spire,  to  carry  a 
bell,  and  a  transverse  gable  at  the  other  end.  The  style  is  Pointed,  the 
windows  are  groups  of  trefoil  lights,  and  the  gable  one  is  an  unequal 
triplet  of  trefoiled  lights.  The  bell-turret  would  be  better  if  more 
simply  treated,  less  like  a  dhnrch-spire. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Ely  Cathedral. — Some  more  stained  glass  has  been  added,  bat  none 
of  it,  we  are  sorry  to  say.  of  a  good  kind.  In  the  west  aisle  of  the 
south  transept  M.  Lusson  has  put  up  a  very  inferior  Romanesque  win- 
dow, grotesque  in  design  and  crude  in  colouring.  In  the  north  aisle 
of  the  nave,  just  opposite  the  usual  south  entrance,  the  same  artist  has 
put  in  a  Third- Pointed  window,  representing  the  history  of  Daniel. 
It  is  incongruous  in  its  parts  and  gaudy  and  vulgar  in  its  colouring. 
In  the  large  inserted  Third-Pointed  window  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  was  some  old  glass  of  the  same  period,  together  with  some  modem 
filling  it.  This  has  been  repaired,  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  and  he  has 
supplied  some  more  glass  to  suit  the  old  part,  in  order  to  complete  the 
window.  This  is  rather  a  happy  imitation.  There  has  been  some  talk  of 
spoiling  the  noble  restoration  of  the  choir  here,  by  taking  out  the  backs 
of  Alan  de  Walsingham's  stalls,  and  making  "  boxes"  for  the  wives  of 
the  chapter ;  and  an  experiment  has  actually  been  perpetrated  on  one 
side.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  Dean,  some  at 
least  of  the  Canons,  and  the  architect  of  this  church,  will  ever  permit 
anything  so  barbarous  and  reactionary. 

Jesus  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, — ^Two  windows,  of  Third-Pointed 
date,  in  the  south  side  of  the  choir  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Hardman,  since  our  last  notice  of  this  beautifully  restored 
chapel.  Each  window  is  of  three  lights.  The  subject  of  the  one  is 
the  Adoration  by  the  Wise  Men  ;  that  of  the  others  the  Dispute  with 
the  Doctors,  llie  glass  is  a  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Pugin's  revival  of 
the  rich  glass  of  Hiis  period.  The  canopies  are  drawn  in  perspective, 
but  they  are  very  translucent  and  well  relieved  with  white  and  gold. 
The  drawing  is  bold,  but  naturalistic ;  the  tinctures  fine,  but  the  glass 
too  thin  and  translucent.  In  the  second  window,  our  Loan  is  seated 
in  the  middle  light,  and  there  are  two  doctors  in  each  of  the  other 
lights,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Joseph  behind.  There  are  cur- 
tains of  heavy  colour  as  a  background,  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
figures :  above  there  is  a  blue  sky  and  landscape.  Mr.  Hardman  has 
received  a  commission  to  fill,  during  the  present  summer,  the  four  lan- 
cets of  the  beautiful  First-Pointed  arcade  in  the  south  side  of  the 
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BBnetnazj  of  this  chi4)el.  We  presume  he  mrill  match  the  ulveiy  gem- 
like medallions,  and  the  delicately  flowered  mosaic,  of  his  eastern 
triplet.  The  sanctuary  roof,  a  panelled  one,  has  lately  received 
colour :  monograms  and  crosses  interchanged.  It  is  artistically  done, 
but  the  place  deserved,  we  think,  something  of  a  higher  order. 

Trinity  College  Chapel,  Cambridge, — Mr.  Wailes  has  lately  put  in  a  se* 
cond  stained  glass  window  in  the  ante-chapel,  in  all  respects  an  improve- 
ment on  his  former  window.  The  upper  part  above  the  transome — a 
memorial  to  the  late  Dean  of  Jersey,  a  member  of  our  own  Committee, — 
is  our  Loan  stilling  the  storm.  Ilie  lower  part,  the  gift  of  the  College, 
is  the  feast  in  the  house  of  Lazarus.  In  this  group  the  figure  of  George 
Herbert  in  his  ordinary  costume  is  introduced,  at  our  Loan's  side, 
among  the  other  figures  :  and  some  lines  of  his  are  inscribed,  illegibly 
enough,  below.  This  is  a  bold  innovation;  not  of  course  widiout 
some  authority.  The  Master  of  Trinity  is,  we  hear,  responsible  for  it ; 
as  the  window  is  monumental  of  George  Herbert,  hitherto  uncomme- 
morated  at  his  college.  It  would  have  been  better  surely  to  show  him 
in  a  kneeling  attitude.  The  window  generally  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
subject  glass  of  the  Third-Pointed  style.  We  earnestly  hope  that  no 
long  time  will  elapse  before  we  have  to  chronicle  a  great  addition  to 
the  stained  glass  of  this  ante-chapel :  than  which  no  building  we  have 
ever  seen  mope  wants  coloured  decoration. 

<S.  Benedict,  Cambridge. — Mr.  Brandon  has  prepared  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  this  church, — celebrated  for  its  Anglo-Saxon  western 
tower.  He  proposes  to  add  a  north  aisle  with  a  north-west  porch. 
The  east  and  west  windows  of  this  aisle  are  of  three  lights,  with  good 
Middle-Pointed  tracery ;  the  roofs,  throughout  the  church,  are  too  flat, 
but  are  ornamented  with  angels.  The  new  arcade  is  to  be  of  good 
Middle-Pointed  detail :  and  the  design  of  the  seats  is  fair.  But  why 
should  the  seats  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  face  south  ?  We  do  not 
much  like  the  unnecessary  height  of  the  wall  to  the  parapet  above  the 
aisle  windows :  and  the  porch  has  a  very  original  side  window  com- 
posed of  two  trefoils  under  a  round  arch.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
the  execution  of  these  proposed  works. 

8S,  Peter  and  Paul,  Brockdiah,  Norfolk,  was  some  ten  years  since 
in  a  miserable  condition  of  neglect  and  decay.  Works  of  restoration 
have  since  been  in  gradual  progress,  and  are  now  nearly  complete. 
The  fabric  consists  of  western  tower,  nave  with  south  aisle,  and 
chancel ;  it  is  principally  constructed  of  flint  (partly  rubble,  partly  set 
in  panels)  with  stone  dressings ;  and  is  chiefly  Third-Pointed.  Maaoiy 
vestiges  of  former  decoration  were  traceable  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  restoration ;  but  all  had  suffered  from  dilapidation  or  (incon- 
gruous) repairs.  The  masonry  was  in  many  places  superseded  with 
brick,  the  external  carved  work  was  crumbling  where  not  altogether 
destroyed;  the  internal,  both  of  wood  and  stone,  was  overlaid  with 
accumulated  whitewash,  of  which  an  extra  coat  was  applied  in  com- 
pliment on  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  incumbent.  The  church,  in  short, 
presented  an  apt  type  of  the  parish — teeming  with  the  noxious  fruits 
of  plurality,  absenteeism,  and  indifference.  The  beginning  of  a  new 
era  was  marked  by  the  removal  of  a  western  gallery,  the  resort  of 
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idlers,  whose  irregularities  daring  service  reached  their  climax,  when 
smoking  was  actually  perpetrated  therein.  This  change  was  soon 
followed  by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  font  in  lieu  of  a  singular  pile 
of  stones  purloined  from  a  neighbouring  high  tomb,  and  amalgamated 
into  the  required  form  as  pedestal  to  a  breakfast  bason.  The  bowl 
of  the  ancient  font  was  found  inverted  and  set  in  the  pavement  at  the 
chancel-door.  This,  together  with  the  fragments  of  the  pseudo-font 
was  built  into  the  foundation  of  the  new  one.  The  pillars  and  arches, 
and  the  altar  tomb  of  Sir  Ralph  Tendring,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
aisle,  together  with  the  adjoining  piscina,  were  now  carefully  cleared. 
The  piscina  is  on  the  south  side,  cinq-foiled,  and  enclosed  in  a  tooth- 
moulding  ;  it  is  obviously  of  First-Pointed  work,  and  is  mentioned  as 
curious  in  our  Hand-book  of  Ecclesiology.  In  repairing  the  exterior 
of  the  wall  in  which  this  piscina  is  situate,  some  fresco  painting  was 
discovered  as  on  the  inner  face  of  the  east  wall,  against  which  the 
south  wall,  containing  the  piscina,  was  built.  It  was  hence  apparent 
that  this  south  wall  must  have  originally  stood  further  south.  The 
aisle  windows,  which,  like  those  on  the  north  of  the  nave,  had  been  Third- 
Pointed,  contained  no  remains  of  tracery ;  their  monials  were  of 
brick  and  wood,  and  their  heads  stuffed '  with  brickwork.  New  win- 
dows were  therefore  inserted,  (copied  from  one  in  Over  church,  near 
Cambridge)  some  hood  corbels  alone  being  in  a  fit  condition  for  repair 
and  preservation.  In  renewing  the  jambs  of  these  windows,  many 
of  the  stones  were  found  bearing  First-Pointed  mouldings  of  bold  and 
handsome  character  (some  even  coloured)  buried  in  the  wall.  Hie 
north  windows  were,  in  the  succeeding  year,  replaced  by  new  ones 
copied  exactly  from  the  old,  the  soundest  portions  of  which  were 
worked  up  and  re-erected  in  the  porch.  In  the  course  of  this  work, 
the  rood  staircase,  contained  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  opening 
below  in  the  jamb  of  the  easternmost  window,  was  discovered,  cleared, 
and  made  good.  The  oak  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisle,  which  had  been 
whitewashed,  were  scraped,  and  new  bosses  fixed  where  necessary; 
several  of  the  old  proving  to  have  been  richly  coloured.  In  preparing 
the  interior  walls  for  fresh  plaistering,  a  very  small  roundheaded  window, 
with  enormous  splay,  was  disclosed,  a  little  east  of  the  north  door.  It 
had  been  blocked,  and  a  buttress  built  against  it  when  the  church  was 
recast  in  Third-Pointed.  It  was  now  cleared  and  glazed  afresh,  a  cor- 
responding aperture  being  ingeniously  made  in  the  side  of  the  ob- 
structmg  buttress.  Amidst  the  rubbish  filling  this  wall  a  corbel  painted 
and  gilt  was  found,  which  was  re-coloured  and  subsequently  foced  in 
the  chancel,  of  the  remaining  roof-corbels  of  which  it  was  taken  as 
the  type,  llie  restoration  of  the  chancel  was  undertaken  last  year, 
the  diancel-arch  having  previously  been  made  good,  where  injured  in 
erecting  and  in  demolishing  the  high  screen.  The  roof,  which  was 
modem  but  sound,  was  made  of  a  more  acute  pitch ;  the  coUars  were 
raised  so  as  not  to  intersect  the  area  of  the  chancel  arch  and  east 
window,  and  curved  braces  set  on  coloured  corbels  were  added.  The 
east  wall  had  been  rebuilt  of  red  brick,  and  pierced  with  a  semi-circulsr 
window  in  the  last  century  ;  being  still  substantial,  it  was  now  encased 
in  flint  work,  and  a  three-light  window,  copied  from  one  in  Castle 
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Ashliy,  was  iiueited.    Diagonal  buttresses  of  (lint,  panelled  and  wea* 

diered  in  stone,  were  affixed  to  the  angles,  the  gable  was  rabed» 

finished  with  coping  and  cross,  and  the  gutter  tiles  of  the  roof  ex*- 

changed  for  slate  set  in  sloping  courses.    The  eastern  extremity  of 

the  south  wall  had  also  been  rebuilt,  and  contained  a  nondescript  win* 

dow ;  for  which  one  corresponding  with  those  in  the  aisle  was  sub* 

atitated.    .In  concreting  the  basement  of  the  walls,  the  foundations 

of  the   north  porch,  long  destroyed,  were  uncovered ;    it  carried  a 

panriae,  of  which  the  staircase  yet  remains.     The  traces  of  a  building, 

probably  a  sacristy,  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  were  discovered 

dnriag  the  same  operation.     A  small  Romanesque  capital  had  been' 

previously  found  amid  the  rubbish  in  levelling  the  tower  floor ;  and 

now  two  small  round-headed  windows,  similar  to  that  described  in  the 

nsLve,  were  revealed.    These  were  opened,  and  together  \iath  the  east 

window  of  the  aisle,  and  the  heads  of  the  north  window,  filled  with  painted 

glass,  by  a  local  artist; 'while  two  double  lancets  at  the  west  end  of 

the  chancel  and  the  new  south-east  window  of  the  same  were  filled 

with  Powell's  quarries.    The  rood-screen  (once  not  unworthy  of  its 

splendid  neighbours  at  Eye  and  Pulham) — for  cutting  down  which,  in 

]56]»  an  entry  of  14d.  occurs  in  the  old  town  book, — has  undergone 

some  slight  repairs.     It  is  now  breast  high,  and  retains,  comparatively 

little  injured,  its  polychrome  decorations.     High  deal  pews,  lately  the 

fittings  of  the  chancel,  have  given  place  to  solid  oak  stalls,  from  which 

(at  present  in  a  transitional  mode)  the  prayers  are  said,  and  where  a 

voluntary  choir  weekly  assemble.     A  stone  bench,  partly  copied  from 

the  sedilia  in  the  adjacent  church  of  Winkfield,  is  placed  beneath  the 

south  window  of  the  sanctuary.    This  portion  of  the  church  is  raised 

on  two  stepSy  and  the  altar  on  a  foot-pace ;  as  was  probably  the  case 

prior  to  the  process  of  levelling,  recorded  in  the  document  already 

aHoded  to.    We  have  been  circumstantial  in  describing  the  present 

restoration,  as  it  affords  a  good  example  of  how  much  may  gradually 

be  done,  and  how  well,  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  a  single  parish  priest. 

Under  such  auspices,  the  church  has  been  rescued  from  advancing 

min  ;  its  archaeological  developement  unexpectedly  illustrated ;  its  fea« 

tnres  of  interest  or  of  beauty  have  been  preserved  ;  and  the  whole  has 

been  substantially  reinstated  in  a  fitter  condition  for  its  solemn  uses. 

Serexal  desiderata  yet  remain ;  the  unsightly  and  tottering  tower  can 

scarcely  escape  condemnation ;  pews  have  still  to  be  extirpated  from 

the  nave  and  aisle ;  a  new  pulpit  is  in  contemplation ;  a  suitable  fald* 

stool  and  lectern  we  hope  wUl  follow ;  and  a  design  for  the  altar  window 

has  been  prepared  and  entrusted  to  O'Connor.     What  has  been  done 

is   deserving  of  all  praise,  and  has  entirely   (or  all  but  entirely) 

emanated  from  the  munificence  of  the  Rector  of  the  parish.    We  bid 

him  €k>D  speed,  and  should  much  rejoice  were  our  notice  to  enlist  the 

sympathy  of  some'  aUe  to  co-operate  in  the  work,  and  to  lighten  the 

burden  of  an  onerous,  however  grateful,  task. 

8. ,  Soham,  Cambridgeshire, — ^This  fine  church  was  partially  re« 

stored  in  its  chancel  some  three  years  since.  Some  fine  old  stalls  were 
ejected*  which  now  lie  in  the  north  aisle,  and  some  cumbrous  and  ex-* 
pensive  new  stalls  put  in.  These  new  stalls  are  actually  returned  against  a 
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new  open  ropd>creen.  of  very  mean^eaigii,  and  without  doon.  They 
have  8ubeell»t  and  the  desks  in  front  are  so  absurdly  high  that  they 
can  only  be  used  standing.  This  is  an  unaccountable,  but  probably 
well  meant,  vagary, — but  the  new  stalls  have,  we  imagine,  never  been 
put  to  any  use.  In  the  north  chancel  aisle  there  remains  a  figure  of 
a  bishop — of  poor  design — ^in  distemper.  When  we  saw  this  church  the 
nave  was  undergoing  so-called  restoration.  It  was  well  meant,  but 
nothing  could  possibly  be  worse.  The  tower  had  been  lath-and- 
plaistered — some  fine  wide-apart  old  oak  benches  brought  close 
together  to  increase  the  accommodation — some  new  unifonn  deal  pew$ 
erected  for  the  dissentient  parishioners, — and  scraping  and  deaning 
going  on  to  the  stone  work.  But  we  shall  scarcely  be  believed  when 
we  say  that  we  found  the  capitals  of  the  lantern  arches — of  noUe 
Transitional  foliage — actually  being  recut  by  an  ignorant  mason  with 
the  most  ruthless  of  chisels,  merely  because  any  other  process  of  re* 
moving  paint  and  whitewash  was  found  tedious*  Defend  us  from  tacfa 
cruel "  restoration !" 

8,  Mary,  Aldridge,  Staffordshire, — A  good  sermon  by  Mr.  Chiesley, 
preached  at  the  reopening  of  this  church,  under  the  title  of  Hofy  Wor* 
ship,  and  courteously  forwarded  to  us  by  the  rector,  enables  us  to 
notice  the  restoration  from  an  exterior  and  an  interior  view  and  a  de« 
scriptive  account  prefixed  to  the  brochwre.  The  state  of  the  building, 
in  spite  of  some  well-meant  improvements  in  1841,  was  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible, before  the  late  works  were  commenced.  These  comprised,  the 
rebuilding  and  enlarging  of  the  north  aisle,  the  removal  of  the  galleries, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel ;  and  were  executed  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Salvin.  The  present  nave  is  50|  feet  long  by  17  ft.  9  in.  broad ; 
and  the  chancel  34  ft.  7  in.  long,  by  13  ft.  9  in.  wide.  The  new  north 
aisle,  extending  eastwards  as  a  chanoel-aisle,  is  57  ft.  8  in.  long,  by 
31  ft.  8  in.  wide.  Its  side  windows  are  uniform,  of  Flamboyant  tra- 
cery, with  alternating  buttresses.  The  east  window  of  the  aisle  is  a 
copy  from  one  in  S.  Jean,  Caen,  and  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass, 
by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick.  The  roof  is  an  open  one,  of  massive 
timber ;  the  great  breadth  of  the  aisle  causes  the  gable  to  be  heavy  and 
clumsy  externally.  One  step  rises  to  the  choir,  and  two  to  the  sanc- 
tuary. There  are  oak  stalls  in  the  chancel ;  but  a  prayer-desk,  as  well 
as  a  pulpit  and  lettem,  in  the  nave.  All  the  seats  are  of  stained  deal, 
uniform,  and  all  open.  The  whitewash,  of  course,  has  been  scraped 
off,  the  western  arch  into  the  tower  thrown  open,  and  a  new  font  pro- 
vided. There  is  an  open  rail  to  the  sanctuary,  but  no  screen  of  any 
kind  to  the  chancel. 

AU  Saints,  Maidstone. — Since  we  noticed  the  restoration  of  this 
church,  it  has  undergone  a  further  improvement  in  the  placing  of  the 
organ  in  the  south  choir  aisle,  bracketed  out  above  the  sacristy  door. 
The  pipes  are  plain,  within  a  case  of  open  Third*Potnted  screen  work, 
very  prettily  coloured.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  very  successful  here, 
as  at  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square,  in  dealing  with  his  organ. 
We  trust  that  not  many  years  may  elapse  before  roofs  of  a  good  charac- 
ter will  replace  the  miserable  plaister  cieUngs  which  now  disfigure  this 
church. 
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S.  NickolM,  Kemerton,  Gloneesia^Mre. — ^The  addition  of  an  organ- 
chamber  over  the  sacriaty.  and  the  completion  of  the  polychromatic 
decoration  of  the  chancel,  have  been  very  succeaafuUy  achieved  here  by 
Mr.  Carpenter.  The  sacristy  has  had  a  second  story  added  to  it, 
under  a  gabled  roof,  running  transversely  to  the  chancel,  and  opening 
to  the  chancel  by  an  arch,  within  which  the  organ — an  instrument  of 
great  power  and  fine  tone — ^is  bracketed  out  on  a  stone  corbel,  very 
boldly  moulded.  The  pipes  are  ungilt,  but  the  sound-holes  are  very 
prettily  diapered ;  and  the  beam  which  crossea  them  horizontally  for 
their  support,  is  coloured  and  gilt,  with  an  appropriate  text,  (Ephes.  v. 
1 9»)  rather  pedantically,  perhaps,  written  in  Greek.  The  corbel  below 
is  very  richly  painted,  its  bold  horizontal  mouldings  affording  a  very 
good  field  for  decoration.  The  roof  is  a  boarded  one ;  and  here,  as  in 
Merton  Chapel,  the  natural  colour  of  the  oak  is  left  as  a  background, 
while  on  each  panel  is  painted  in  a  flower  pattern  either  a  monogram, 
or  an  angel  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  patron  saint,  or  a  label  wi^  the 
words  Gloria  in  Ejceeisi$,  The  ribs  also  are  painted,  and  the  whole  of 
this  colouring  is  very  delicate  and  effective.  The  waUs  are  diapered 
with  roses  and  a  blue  flower ;  and  their  lower  part,  like  a  dado,  ia 
steociUed  with  a  dark  green  pattern ;  which  rises,  with  the  steps,  to  the 
level  of  the  sanctuary.  In  this  church,  built  some,  years  ago,  the  sano* 
toary  is  only  marked  by  its  level.  Behind  the  altar  there  is  a  heavy 
red  pattern,  rather  wanting  the  relief  of  gilding  or  contrasted  colour. 
The  east  wall  is  covered  with  a  rich  and  beau^ul  flowing  pattern  of 
vine-branches:  and  the  jambs  and  shafts  of  the  east  window  are 
coloured.  All  the  window  jambs  have  different  patterns.  The  foun- 
der's-tomb  below  the  organ,  is  diapered  in  patterns,  and  the  shields 
and  ball-flowers  in  its  broadly  chamfered  arch,  are  very  richly  painted 
and  gilt.  There  is  also  a  moveable  credence-table,  very  delicately 
coloured  and  gilt.  In  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  pattern  colouring 
in  this  chancel  the  effect  is  not  gaudy  nor  excessive ;  which  is  partly 
due  to  the  good  taste  and  harmony  of  the  painting,  and  to  the  judicious 
contrast  afforded  by  the  unpainted  roodscreen,  and  stalls,  and  chancels 
arch,  and  vestry  door.  Mr.  Crace  was  employed  for  the  polychrome. 
There  is  in  the  chancel  a  very  elegant  corona  io  brass  and  iron  (the 
latter  painted  blue)  by  Mr.  Hardman. 

8,  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol, — ^The  restoration  of  the  exquisite  north- 
west porch  has  now  been  finished,  and  also  the  external  works  in  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross ;  and  the  south  transept  is  now  in  course  of 
careful  and  judicious  restoration,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Godwin.  In- 
temaUy  the  hideous  altrar-piece  by  Hogarth  has  been  removed  from 
the  east  end,  and  placed  temporarily  on  the  north  side.  We  believe 
that  the  parochial  authorities  wish  to  sell  it ;  and  we  heartily  wish  they 
could  get  rid  of  it.  This  throws  open  the  eastern  arch  opening  to  the 
Lady -chapel:  and  here  there  is  an  open  stone  screen,  of  Third- 
Pointed  style,  with  a  door  in  the  middle,  behind  the  altar,  restored 
from  ancient  data.  Above  the  arch  is  a  low  seven-light  window,  which 
has  been  restored  and  filled  with  glass  by  Wailes.  The  subjects  of  the 
groups  are  the  Betrayal,  the  Judgment  Seat  of  Pilate,  that  of  the  High 
Priest,  the  Scourging,  the  Smiting,  the  Blindfolding  and  the  Bearing 
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id  the  Cross.  The  drapery  is  heavy  and  eonfosed,  from  the  abeence  of 
any  relief  by  white  glass :  but  the  design  of  some  of  the  groaps  is  not 
bad,  being  adapted  from  German  pictures.  The  prevailing  tint  is  blue. 
In  the  smaller  lights  in  the  head  of  the  window  there  are  symbols  and 
small  figures  of  saints.  We  do  not  know  if  the  plan  of  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  this  large  church  is  quite  settled.  We  regretted  to  observe 
that,  in  the  drawings  we  saw,  the  chancel — ^though  arranged  longi- 
tudinally— is  not  designed  apparently  for  the  accommodation  of  m 
choir.  There  is  one  4>oint  of  difficulty :  the  transepts,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, have  eastern  aisles,  and  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  the 
Third.Pointed  detail  of  the  building,  and  the  alteration  of  levels,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tay  where  the  chancel  ought  properly  to  begin. 
Mr.  Godwin  proposes  to  make  the  division  one  bay  eastward  of  the 
crossing ; — i.e.  to  include  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  crossing  in  the  nave. 
But,  in  this  case,  surely  this  eastern  bay  ought  to  be  left  quite  open, 
and  not  filled  with  seats.  The  pulpit,  and  a  desk,  are  brought  down 
by  Mr.  Godwin  into  the  crossing  itself.  The  new  seats  are  to  be  of 
oak — of  too  costly  and  elaborate  (as  we  thought)  Third^Pointed  design; 
and,  unfortunately,  they  are  to  have  doors.  The  organ  will  be  moved, 
we  heard,  from  the  ridiculous  screen-work  over  which  it  now  stands^ 
at  the  west  end,  to  a  position  east  of  the  transept. 

8. ,  Wooipit,  Suffolk. — The  steeple  of  this  church  having  been 

destroyed  last  year  by  Ughtning,  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson  has  designed  and 
is  now  building  a  new  tower  and  spire.  The  former  spire  was  of  wood, 
covered  with  lead ;  the  tower  of  Middle-Pointed  date,  but,  as  was 
found  upon  examination,  almost  without  foundations.  The  new  tower 
•—on  a  foundation  of  concrete,  nearly  twelve  feet  deep — ^has  the  same 
plan  as  its  predecessor,  but  has  an  additional  height  of  thirty  feet.  It 
has  three  stages ;  angular  buttresses,  djdng  off  with  crocketed  canopiea 
into  angular  pinnacles  above  the  belfry  windows ;  and  a  pierced  embat. 
tied  parapet.  The  spire  is  of  stone,  octagonal,  with  two  ranges  of  ga 
bled  spire-lights  on  the  cardinal  sides,  and  flying  buttresses,  pierced 
with  tracery,  from  the  angle-pinnacles.  The  outline  of  the  new  steeple 
is  certainly  good,  and  its  detail  rich,  though  too  pronouncedly  Third- 
Pointed  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  pierced  embattled  parapet  is 
undeniably  of  this  style,  with  which  the  arcade  of  five  tall  cinqfoiled 
lights  on  the  west  face  of  the  middle  stage  (three  of  which  are  pierced 
as  windows)  is  scarcely  congruous.  The  clock  is  recessed  in  a  panel 
formed  by  continuing  downwards  the  jambs  of  the  belfry  window  on 
the  south  side.  Underneath  the  parapet  is  a  legend,  in  English,  of 
*'0n  Earth  Peace»  Good-will  to  Men,'*  on  a  broad  band. 
At  the  south-east  angle  is  an  octagonal  staircase-turret,  d3ring  off 
at  the  base  of  the  belfry-stage.  The  total  height  is  135  feet;  the 
tower  being  70  feet.  The  material  is  rubble  stone,  with  dressings  of 
Bath  stone ;  and  the  cost,  exclusive  of  bells,  clock,  and  lightning-con- 
ductor, (which  we  rejoice  to  see  is  not  forgotten,)  is*  to  be  about 
£1350.  Within,  an  arch  of  Middle-Pointed  character  opens  to  the 
nave,  and  the  ringing-chamber  has  a  groined  floor. 

S.  Vincent,  Senlis,  France. — We  observe  in  a   French  paper  an 
interesting  notice  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  now  belonging  to 
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the  fnstitatioQ  of  8.  Vinoeot,  (its  old  dedication  is  not  given.)  which 
had  been  desecrated  during  the  great  French  Revolution.  This 
work,  done  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  government  and  of  the  Institu- 
tion, was  carried  out  by  M.  Verdier»  the  decorations  having  been 
designed  by  P^re  Martin.  The  church,  transitional  between  Roman- 
esque and  Pointed,  is  cruciform,  and  (we  need  hardly  say,  as  it  is 
French)  vaulted.  The  nave  and  transepts  are  only  restored  architec- 
turally, the  portal  and  western  rose  being  not  yet  completed ;  the  choir 
is  also  decorated.  The  choir- screen  of  wrought  iron,  parcel  gilt,  is  a 
metre  high  :  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  P^e  Martin  is  a  professed  op- 
ponent of  high  screens ;  therein  holding  more  to  his  order,  we  should 
oondude.  than  to  his  own  peculiar  stupes.  It  seems  of  a  rich  design, 
the  symbol  of  birds  pecking  at  grapes  being  introduced  in  it.  The 
choir  pavement  reproduces  a  form  of  medieval  decoration,  which  has 
not  yet  attracted  the  notice  of  English  Ecclesiologists,  and  which  we 
therefore  desire  to  call  their  attention  to,  as  equally  feasible  in  England, 
and  equally  effective  as  it  can  be  in  France.  This  ornamentation  may 
be  called  ground  painting,  effected  by  mastic,  encrusted  in  the  matrices 
prepared  for  it  in  the  stones  composing  the  pavement.  In  the  present 
instance  the  design  is  very  elaborate,  including  a  symbolical  representa* 
tion  of  the  tree  of  life,  with  birds  pecking  the  grapes,  with  dragons  be- 
neath to  indicate  the  powers  of  evil ;  and  the  four  mystical  rivers  at 
the  angles,  and  further  to  the  east  another  symbol.  Is  not  this  re- 
peated symbolising  of  grapes,  and  of  the  chalice,  a  comment,  more 
striking  perhaps  because  undesigned,  on  the  actual  practice  of  the 
Roman  Communion  ?  The  altar  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and  bears 
on  its  face,  divided  by  pilasters,  medallions  of  our  Blessed  Loan 
and  of  the  Evangelists,  with  monograms  on  the  ends.  This  altar  is 
completely  pqlychromatised.  The  retable,  which  is  not  yet  fixed,  is  to 
contain  six  statues  in  niches;  the  stalls,  seven  on  each  side,  are  cano- 
pied, and  we  read  of  painted  glass,  but  without  any  further  description. 

S,  Maurice,  Lille, — We  note  the  comfnencement  of  some  restora- 
tions, not  very  satisfactory  in  character,  in  this  fine  town  church.  They 
comprise  painted  glass  of  an  inferior  character  in  the  eastern  window, 
where  the  tracery  has  been  restored,  some  groining  painted  blue  with 
gold  stars ;  and  the  Lady  chapel  restored  mediocrely  in  the  north  choir 
aisle.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  peculiar, — cruciform,  with  double 
aisles,  the  nave  and  choir  each  of  four  bays,  and  procession  path,  with 
very  shallow  apsidal  chapels  beyond,  the  whole  of  a  uniform  height, 
and  vaulted  from  the  pillars,  without  triforium  or  clerestory.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  idea  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Temple  Church  adapted  to 
a  cathedral-like  plan,  upon  (we  should  guess)  a  scale  of  about  200  feet 
in  length.  The  style  is  Flamboyant,  with  circular  pillars, — a  form  of 
Flamboyant  which  has  an  early  effect.    There  is  no  steeple. 

S.  Catherine,  lAlle. — Some  painted  glass  has  been  recently  placed  in 
the  north  choir  aisle  of  this  poor  Flamboyant  church,  having  reference  to 
the  recent  history  of  a  certain  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  reputed  mi- 
raculous, and  therein  contained.  This  glass  has  the  singular  merit  of 
exhibiting  the  ludicrousness  of  modem  costume  treated  by  inferior 
artists  with  a  success  hardly  equalled  even  at  S.  Denis.     Certain  soU 
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diers,  with  the  queer  hats  and  pigtuls  of  the  days  of  Loiiis  XIV.,  are 
noticeable.  But  the  gem  of  the  entire  eeries  h  the  delineation  of  a 
function  performed  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  in  which 
the  couBpicuous  figure  i»  a  gigantic  Suisse  in  scarlet  breeches. 

8,  Andrew,  Lille, — ^The  chancel  of  this  Renaissance  church  is  dis- 
mantled with  a  view  to  a  restoration,  which,  we  hear,  is  to  be  rery 

aumptuous. 

The  restoration  of  the  external  masonry  of  MeehUn  and  Antwerp 
Cathedrals  is  proceeding ;  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
of  the  steeple  of  the  latter  church.  The  Bourse  of  Antwerp,  of  Flam- 
boyant date,  is.  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing,  being  covered 
with  a  glass  roof,  after  which  it  is  to  be  sumptuously  decorated  with 
frescoes.  The  iron-work  of  the  roof  is  designed  to  match  the  style  of 
the  edifice.  Several  painted  windows,  of  Belgian  production,  but  of 
a  modem  and  unsuccessful  character,  have  been  recently  placed  in 
S.  Nicholas,  Ghent,  and  one  respectively  in  Mechlin  Cathedral  and 
S.  James,  Antwerp, 
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.Wb  are  compelled,  by  wuit  of  space,  to  defer  to  our  next  number  a 
notice  of  the  second  volume. — entitled  the  *  Sea  Stories' — of  Mr. 
Ruakin's  Stones  of  Venice, 

STOKB   NBWINGTOK  VBW  CRVaOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Stoke  Newington,  ^4th  August,  1853. 

Sia, — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that  all  the  particulars  of 
the  scheme  mentioned  in  my  former  letter  were  publicly  mentioned  by 
its  promoters  at  a  vestry  meeting  held  in  May  last,  in  the  church 
itself.  In  corroboration,  I  forward  the  very  first  circular  sent  by 
them. 

I  did  not  at  all  suppose  that  galleries  formed  an  original  part  of 
any  of  Mr.  Scott's  designs ;  but  they  do  form  an  important  part  of 
the  scheme  introduced  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  parish.  Mr.  Scott's 
letter  corroborates  mine  with  respect  to  the  number  on  the  ground 
level :  extensive  galleries  must  he  had  to  increase  the  accommodation 
to  3,000,  as  the  Committee  intend. 

The  question  of  transepts,  apses,  and  gables,  ia,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  private  opinion,  upon  which  Ecclesiologists  are  more  competent  to 
judge  than  a  Building  Committee;  as  the  architect  will  doubtless 
admit. 

I.  of  course,  exonerate  him  from  participation  in  the  obnoxious  plan 
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for  raising  money  by  the  sale  and  rent  of  pews ;  but  upon  this,  also, 
the  Committee  are  determined. 

I  am»  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A    PARlSHIONXa. 

[Our  correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us  a  "  Private  Proof "  of  a 
circular,  dated  March  5,  1853,  and  signed  by  the  Vicar;  in  which 
the  foUowing  passage  occurs : — "  The  proper,  the  simple,  and  indeed 
the  only,  remedy  is,  to  build  a  large  Parish  Church,  capable  of  holding 
at  least  two  thousand  persons ;  one  thousand  of  the  seats  to  be  free, 
and  the  remaining  thousand  let  at  a  moderate  rent,  but  little,  if  at  all, 
exceeding  what  is  now  paid."] 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  at  Ditcheat,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  there  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  a  chancel  stalled  and 
screened  in  Jacobean  work,  dated  1 630,  there  is  an  Bltar-desk,  appa- 
rently of  the  same  date,  of  oak.  This  was  thrown  under  the  altar, 
when  our  correspondent  saw  it.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  complete- 
ness of  the  ritual  revival  of  that  age. 

Another  volume  of  proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Archseological 
Society  has  been  published,  including  the  second  part  of  Mr.  B.  A. 
Freeman's  paper  on  the  '  Perpendicular  of  Somersetshire.'  We  shall 
probably  notice  it  further  in  our  next  number. 

We  thank  Mr,  R.  Brandon  for  his  courtesy  in  forwarding  orders  of 
admission  to  the  church  building  in  Gordon  Square,  and  a  large  in* 
tmor  view.     We  must  take  an  opportunity  of  examining  it. 

T.  H.  W.,  who  criticises — we  dare  say  very  fairly — Mr.  Warring- 
ton*8  new  windows  in  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton,  has  not  forwarded  his 
name. 

An  Archaeological  Society  has  been  formed  for  the  county  of  Essex, 
and  has  lately  met  at  Casde  Hedingham,  when  a  paper  was  read  on 
the  castle  there  by  Mr.  Ashurst  Majendie,  its  proprietor,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Budder,  of  Shenfield,  on  the  four  round  churches  in  England. 
Other  papers  were  also  either  read  or  submitted ;  and  it  was  announced 
that  the  inftint  society  would  publish  its  transactions. 


Our  original  correspondent  defends — successfully — ^his  communica- 
tions respecting  Sonning  church,  and  S.  Mary's.  Reading.  As  he 
truly  says,  his  account  of  the  former  church  was  added  to,  rather  than 
contradicted,  by  his  critic ;  and  as  to  the  latter  work  he  avails  himself  of 
our  own  remark  that  he  had  stated /ac/9  and  not  given  criticisms.  We 
have  since  ourselves  seen  S.  Mary's,  Reading,  and  can  understand  why 
our  correspondent  gave  all  the  credit  he  could  to  the  well-meant  facts 
of  improvement  in  that  church.  Few  buildings  are  less  hopeful  for 
restoration ;  and  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  all  that  has  been 
done,  excepting  the  chapter-house  vestry.  Instead  of  iS.  Giles^  Schools 
oor  correspondent  acknowledges  that  he  ought  to  have  written  Trinity, 
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The  notice  of  Cadley  Chapel,  near  Marlborough,  which  appears  very 
aatiafoctorily  written,  is  useless  to  us,  so  long  as  the  contributor  is  an* 
onymous.  Perhaps  his  name  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  packet 
which  he  forwarded  to  our  publisher. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  in  the  Lady-chapel  at  Hereford 
Cathedral,  a  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  placed,  facing  east, 
on  a  pedestal  of  classic  design. 

The  Oxford  Architectural  Society  has  just  published  a  Report,  con* 
taining  a  List  of  Members,  &c.  The  new  Report  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  is  all  but  ready  for  distribution,  and  Members  will  be  able  to 
receive  in  a  fe^  days  their  copies  by  application  to  our  publisher. 
Those  resident  in  the  country  should  signify  to  him  how  their  copies 
can  best  be  forwarded. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  fine  church  of  Great  Bedwyn,  Wilts, 
is  abont  to  be  restored  by  the  parishioners,  and  that  Lord  Aylesbury 
has  undertaken  to  restore  the  chancel.  Some  friends  are  collecting  a 
sum  of  money  which  it  is  proposed  to  intrust  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis 
the  vicar,  and  a  member  of  our  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
the  north  porch,  and  of  effecting  other  improvements  not  included  in  the 
general  scheme  of  restoration.  We  can  commend  the  work  to  our 
readers. 

We  are  obliged  to  T.  F.  R.  for  his  notes,  and  shall  find  them  useful. 

"Anti'pu^'  refers  to  the  old  grievance  of  the  gallery — appropriated  to 
the  use  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman  and  his  servants — in  the  chancel 
of  Saffron  Walden  church.  We  had  certainly  hoped  that  by  this  time 
it  had  disappeared.  We  doubt  not  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  time 
when  this,  and  like  abuses,  shall  be  remedied. 

A  memorial  pulpit,  of  stone,  enriched  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs, 
has  been  placed  in  S.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  from  the  design  of  a  local 
architect.  We  can  form  no  proper  opinion  of  its  merits  from  our  cor- 
respondent's description. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone  the  Reports  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  and  the  Northamptonshire.  Archi- 
tectural Society. 


Received.  R.  M.  P.— F.  C.  H.— C.  J.  S.— T.  C— J.  F.  S. 
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AN  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  TOUR  IN  PORTUGAL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  EccleeUdogist, 

LbTTBR   IV. MlBAKDA,    BBAOAN9A,   BrAGA. 

Mt  dxab  Mb.  Editob, 

I  have  already  said  that  no  country  can  present  a  less  Catholic  ap- 
pearance than  does  the  north  of  Spain.  The  change  is  almost  like 
magic,  the  very  moment  you  enter  Portugal.  Castro,  in  Leon,  was 
like  every  other  Spanish  village,  without  any  external  show  of  religion : 
Paradelia,  in  Traz  os  Montes,  had  its  way-side  cross,  and  its  way-side 
altar,  its  shrine  and  its  wreath,  as  much  as  any  hamlet  of  the  Minho  or 
of  Bstremadura.  It  was  on  the  summit  of  the  steep  down  which  rises 
from  the  little  stream  that  divides  the  countries,  that  I  first  saw  one  of 
the  altars  pelas  almas,  of  which  there  are  so  many  hundreds  in  Portugal* 
Hiey  strongly  resemble  each  other : — a  plain  stone  altar,  with  a  rere* 
dos,  generally  canopied,  and  sometimes  crocketed  and  finialled.  On 
this  is  painted  a  representation  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory  ; — and  gene- 
rally of  our  Lady,  interceding  for  them.  This  devotion  to  "The 
Souh"  is  the  great  feature  of  Portuguese  religion  : — alms  are  begged 
peiae  almaa :  goods  are  sold  pelas  almas :  charity  is  accepted  with  Seja 
pela  saude  das  almas  do  Semhor:  that  is,  for  the  souls  in  which  the  giver 
is  interested.  Coming  down  upon  Paradelia,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
bearing  Portuguese  once  again:  spoken,  however,  with  a  strong 
Spanish  patois,  and  with  the  Usted  of  the  latter  language  usurping  the 
Vossa  Merc^  of  the  former.  The  road  now  improves  in  grandeur  every 
moment,  till  from  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill,  you  look  down  on  the  sub* 
^c  gorge  of  the  Douro, — no  longer  tlie  Duero,  at  your  feet.  The, 
grand,  scarped  mountains  on  the  other  side,-— their  bluff,  bold  heads. 
— ^the  black,  foaming  river  dashing  from  a  ravine  on  the  left, — the 
confusion  in  which  the  wild  peaks  are  tossed  together,  the  abrupt  rocks 
towering  up  all  around,  render  the  descent  to  Miranda  one  of  the 
finest  things  that  I  saw  in  Portugal. 
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It  was  dark  when  we  entered  the  city,  filthy  and  poor  beyond  all 
imagination.  The  first  sight  of  the  inn  taught  us  what  we  were  to 
expect.  The  lower  story  deroted  to  stables ;  the  upper  to  kitchens, 
common  rooms,  and  two  closets  and  a  passage,  in  which  we  were  to 
sleep.  Words  cannot  describe  the  abominable  dirt  of  floors,  tables, 
and  what  called  themselves  bedsteads.  As  the  first  Englishmen  that 
had  been  seen  in  Miranda  since  the  Peninsular  War,  we  were  objects 
of  a  good  deal  of  interest ; — and  our  supper,  such  as  it  was,  was  eaten 
well  nigh  in  public.  But  then  and  always  we  found  the  greatest  civi- 
lity and  kindness: — the  Portuguese,  if  they  have  the  curiosity  of 
children,  bave  their  affectionate  feelings  also.  How  we  passed  the 
night  I  scarcely  know :  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  stand  in  the  early 
morning  breeze,  and  look  down  again  on  that  glorious  ravine. 

The  Province  of  Traz  os  Montes  was  for  many  centuries  in  the 
diocese  of  Braga.  But  as  its  extreme  limits  are  five  or  six  daya' 
journey  from  that  city,  and  as  in  the  fifteenth  and  former  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  Church  lay  in  the  same  torpor  as  the 
rest  of  Europe,  the  north-eastern  portion  became  well  nigh  heathen. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  mountaineers  of  a  district 
far  nearer  to  the  Episcopal  See  met  the  venerable  Archbishop,  Bartho- 
lomeo  dos  Martyres,  with  the  Anthem,  Blessed  be  the  Most  Hofy 
JViniiy,  and  her  sister,  the  most  pure  Virgin,  Imagine  then  the  dark- 
ness of  the  less  visited  portions  !  To  remedy  this,  the  great  and  good 
King,  D.  Joao  III.,  erected  Miranda  into  a  See,  procured  a  BnU  for 
the  dismemberment  of  31 9  parishes  from  the  diocese  of  Braga,  and 
built  the  present  Cathedral,  of  which  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  May 
24,  1552.  But,  in  deference  to  the  reigning  family,  and  to  the  ri&ing 
importance  of  Bragan^a,  the  See  was  translated  thither  in  1782. 

To  the  Cathedral  we  first  bent  our  steps.  It  has  the  finest  position 
of  any  church  that  ever  I  saw.  It  stands  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
that  looks  down  on  the  Douro:  there  is  just  room  for  a  terrace  between 
the  north  side  of  the  building,  and  the  gorge  below.  On  that  May 
morning  the  cloudless  sullen  mountains  beyoud,  and  the  perpetual  roar 
of  the  boiling  rapids  of  the  river,  and  the  abyss  over  which  the  Cathe- 
dral almost  hangs,  made  a  very  grand  scene. 

Nowhere  can  be  a  more  striking  Ecclesiological  contrast  than  that  be- 
tween the  buildings  of  D.  Manoel,  (  +  1 52 1 )  and  those  of  D.  Joao  III.,  hia 
son  and  successor.  The  extraordinary  and  ultra-fantastic  richness  of 
the  former,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  when  I  describe  the  won- 
derful Capella  de  jazigo^  and  Belem,  gave  way  at  once  to  a  simple 
semi-classicism, — marvellously  free  from  bad  taste,  retaining  Flam- 
boyant vaulting  indeed,  and  some  few  other  details  of  thai  epoch,  but 
making  the  structure  of  its  churches  classical, — ^if  classical  that  may 
be  called,  which  has  as  little  style  of  any  sort  as  a  building  can  have. 
Miranda  Cathedral  is  a  plain  cross-church,  with  aisles  to  choir  and 
nave  :  and  sacristies  on  the  north  side*  Everything  is  uniform, — and 
there  is  a  certain  efifect  in  this  very  uniformity  and  plainness.  The 
pier  arches  (there  are  three  in  the  nave)  are  all  circular; — die  windows 
all  narrow,  square-headed  single  lights;  the  vaulting  plain  Flamboyant. 
There  is  a  western  gallery ;  but  the  ritual  corresponds  with  the  archi- 
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lectoFd  choir.  It  has  been  execrably  punted.  The  west  front  with 
its  two  towers,  is  "  classical  '*;  it  has  been  rebuilt,  or  perhaps  rather 
recased.  The  jHifo  episcopal,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Qathedral,  is  in 
rains. 

One  priest  now  forms  the  whole  staff  of  the  Cathedral; — ^the  place 
has  a  melancholy  and  deserted  look,  and  will  probably  fall  to  decay. 
It  had  to  be  nnlocked  for  ns ;  and  I  saw  no  one  in  it  the  whole  time 
that  we  were  there.  I  afterwards  called  on  the  cara,  who  bitterly 
deplored  the  rain  and  desolation  of  the  place.  He  has  a  charge  of 
1500  souls.  The  son  of  our  landlord  was  tonsured :  ha  was  endea- 
vouring, with  a  degree  of  energy  wonderful  in  a  Portuguese,  to  teach 
himself  German  and  Italian.  We  now  made  arrangements  for  mules 
to  firagan^a,  and  then,  after  finding  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  see  in  the  city,  sat  down  under  some  trees,  a  stone*8-throw  from  the 
weatera  gate, — the  rainous  walls  stretching  behind  us,— the  mountains 
that  we  had  to  cross  shutting  in  the  landscape  before. 

Across  these  mountains  we  had  a  hard  day's  journey.  In  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes  from  Miranda  we  reached  Malhados,  The  little  church 
here  has  merely  chancel,  nave,  and  double-gabled  western  tower.  The 
chancel  is  modernised  and  covered  with  daubing,  the  nave  of  three 
bays,  with  late  Flamboyant  vaulting  arches,  and  wooden  roof  between 
them.  The  Igrejinha  of  S.  Bartholomeo.  also  in  this  village,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  that  type  of  chapel.  A  very  small  building  with 
no  further  characteristic  in  it  beyond  the  western  door, — apparently 
First-Pointed,  and  with  the  hall  moulding  we  had  observed  in  Spain, 
but  with  a  large  south  porch,  open  by  a  massy  Flamboyant  arch,  on 
three  sides.  These  igrefinhas,  emUdas,  or  capeUaa,  (for  by  all  these 
names  they  are  distinguished  from  the  igreja  mairtM,  the  parish 
church,)  are  of  the  same  type  all  over  Portugal.  A  choir,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  by  six  or  eight,  and  eight  perhaps  in  height ;  a  large  open 
porch,  (which  in  real  truth  is  the  ritual  nave,)  generally  at  the  west  end, 
sometimes,  as  here,  on  the  south,  and  having  an  open  arch  on  each  side, 
often  of  stone,  oftener  perhaps  of  wood ;  almost  invariably  one  or  two 
grated  apertures  at  the  west  end  of  the  church — a  kind  of  hagioscope. — I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  that,  perched  on  the  sides  of  steep  mountains, 
where  some  few  cottages  are  scattered  about  here  and  there  in  the  neigh- 
bouring ravines — or  near  the  lonely  venda  with  its  one  or  two  adja- 
cent houses  on  a  wild  moor,  these  ermidoB,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
clergy,  give  persons  so  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  access  to  the 
means  of  grace  which,  but  for  them,  they  would  seldom  obtain.  But, 
since  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  and  the  alienation  of  tithes  by  D. 
Pedro,  these  places  are  badly  served,  and  worse  kept  up.  miser- 
able witnesses  against  political  sacrilege,  and  a  degraded  Church. 

Three  hours'  jouraey  over  high  table  land  covered  with  small  oaks  : 
then  descending  into  a  pleasant  valley,  we  came  upon  the  village  of 
S.  Joamnco.  The  church  is  modern.  This  village  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  those  in  Traz  os  Monies.  Walls  of  grey  rude  stones,  with 
trellis  pillars  for  the  vines,  lattice  work  on  each  side  and  over  head, 
and  all  the  green  beauty  of  leaves  and  tendrils ;  but.  directly  you  enter 
the  village,  the  mule  sinks  kneedeep  into  the  most  loathsome  filth — 
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the  pale  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  tell  that 
the  seisoes  (the  ague)  have  been  busy — busy  where  the  high  land  and 
n^ountain  air  show  that  the  malady  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  abomi- 
nations allowed  to  fester  in  the  sheds.    Pigs  and  fowls  run  freely  in  and 
out  of  the  open  doors  ;  the  floors  are  as  filthy  as  the  road ;  and  the  list- 
lessness  of  the  men  and  women  as  they  sit  on  the  stone  bench  in  front 
of  their  houses,  and  scarcely  turn  their  heads  as  the  traveller  goes  by, 
tells  a  long  tale  in  itself.    To  enter  the  estalagem  at  S.  Joannico  was, 
to  those  who  had  noses,  impossible.     We  bought  some  wine  there,  and 
gladly  escaping  from  the  village,  dined  by  the  side  of  the  pretty  little 
Angeiro,  which  dashes  along  from  its  mountain  cradle,  the  Sierra  de  la 
Culebra,   in  Leon.     It  is  here   crossed  by  a  somewhat    remarkable 
pointed  bridge,  on  which,  after  an  hour's  rest,  we  again  mounted,  and 
rode  on.    For  two  hours  the  road  is  very  dull :  towards  sunset  we  be- 
gan to  descend  the  gorge  of  the  Ma^aes.    Leaving  my  companions  to 
botanize  and  my  mule  to  follow  the  anrieiro,  I  walked  down  the  grand 
mountain,  through  a  perfect  wood  of  gumcistus,  then  in  the  height  of 
its  beauty,  and  the  evening  dew  calling  forth  all  its  fragrance.     With 
some  difficulty  we  forded  the  stream,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  spot 
where  it  divides  the  countries,  and  then  began  to  ascend  the  gorge,  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  being  in  Spain :  they  are  crowned  with 
rockq  which  give  the  exact  image  of  a  fortified  town.    We  had  intended 
to  make  for  Rio  Frio,  but  twilight  was  gathering  in,  and  our  guide  re- 
commended Outeiro  as  a  nearer,  and  therefore  safer  place.     At  dusk, 
^accordingly,  we  rode  into  this  town.     It  was  too  dark  to  enter  the 
church ;  a  large  building,   evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Miranda,  and,  in   its  way,  imposing.     A  ruined  ermida  lies  a  little 
to  the  west,  on  the  same  green,  and  outside  the  town. 

I  will  describe  the  estalagem,  as  an  example  of  what  travellers  in 
Portugal  must  expect.  Imagine  a  two-storied  house,  with  wide-spread- 
ing gable,  and  projecting  balcony,  the  entrance  to  the  upper  story  being 
.by  an  exterior  staircase.  In  the  lower  were  stables,  pig-sties,  and 
hen-coops ;  in  the  upper,  first  the  kitchen,  with  no  other  exit  for  the 
smoke  but  the  windows,  then  the  apartment  into  which  we  were 
thrust,  serving  as  a  passage  to  the  room  which  the  whole  family 
occupied.  Our  room  had  two  bedsteads,  swarming  with  vermin,  and 
just  leaving  space  for  a  passage  between  them, — ^the  other  end  was 
taken  up  by  clothes-chests,  goatskins  of  wine,  dried  gourds,  and  a 
little  round  table.  Above,  the  tiles  loose  and  open  in  many  places  to 
the  sky ;  below,  the  mules  were  to  be  seen  through  the  chinks  and 
.crevices  of  the  floor ;  the  windows  were  without  glass ;  and  the  wood 
^moke  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  mule  scent  through  the  floor  combined 
their  odours.  Our  supper,  eaten  by  the  light  of  a  candle  stuck  in  a 
bottle,  consisted  of  six  small  fish  swimming  in  rancid  oil ;  of  which  I 
alone  summoned  courage  to  partake,  and  then  with  my  brother 
member  of  committee,  lay  down  on  one  of  the  bedsteads  before  men- 
tioned. Outeiro  (i.e.  the  hill)  stands  very  high,  and  the  thermometer 
being  about  40°,  open  tiles  and  unglazed  windows  were  not  pleasant. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  op  and  through  the  room  all  night ;  but  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  sleep  we  found  there,  as  always,  the  mule  bells 
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from  below.  They  are  left  on  to  drive  away  the  Devil ;  and  the  miiles 
seem  never,  for  a  single  moment,  still.  About  three  in  the  morning 
came  up  a  train  of  baggage  mules  from  Bragan^,  and  mre  bade  adieu 
to  any  dreams  of  rest. 

At  five  o'clock  we  were  again  in  the  saddle.  The  morning  was 
fine,  and  our  way  lay  over  a  grand  mountainous  country.  At  half-past 
six  we  caught  our  fixst  sight  of  Bragan^a,  across  a  broad  valley,  like  a 
white  spot  on  the  opposite  ridge.  From  that  point  it  takes  two  hours 
to  reach  the  city, — and  we  now  entered  the  region  of  olives. 

The  castle  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Bragan^a.  The  outer 
walls  are  of  vast  extent,  and  enclose  a  hill  that  Commands  the  city ;  the 
keep,  though  of  late  Middle-Pointed  work,  strikingly  resembles  in  its 
outline  that  of  Rochester.  It  can  only  be  entered  at  mid^height  by  a 
somewhat  perilous  wooden  bridge,  and  from  the  top,  the  Spanish 
Sierras  to  the  north,  and  the  Portuguese  Serras  to  the  south,  form  a 
grand  circle.  The  inn,  which  resembles  a  large  English  pothouse,  was 
a  great  improvement  on  our  late  lodgings,  and  we  sallied  forth  from  it 
to  explore  the  city,  with  some  notion  that  a  good  night  might  be  possible 
after  our  labours. 

First  w^e  were  summoned  before  three  separate  police  tribunals,  to 
exhibit  our  passports,  and  in  each  we  found  a  room  full  of  clerks. 
Political  remarks  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  in  the  Ecclesiologist, 
but  I  cannot  help  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  wretchedly 
poor  province  like  Traz,  with  only  260,000  inhabitants,  the  town  third 
in  size  (for  Villa  Real  and  Chaves  are  both  larger,)  should  require  40 
or  50  salaried  clerks  for  government  business.  The  officials  had  never 
seen  Foreign  Office  Passports  before,  and  examined  them  with  a  kind 
of  stupid  wonder.  I  had,  however,  a  special  letter  of  recommendation 
from  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  at  London  to  the  Marquis  of  Athoguia, 
Secretaty  of  State  at  Lisbon,  and  that  everywhere  procured  us  the 
greatest  civility. 

The  See  of  Miranda  was  removed,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
Bragan^a  in  1782.  The  first  cathedral  in  the  latter  city  is  now  in 
ruins — the  present  church  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  On  the  whole  it  is 
the  most  disgraceful  ecclesiastical  building  I  ever  saw,  surpassing  even 
Tain  church  in  Rosshire,  which  I  had  previously  considered  such.  It 
is  a  tolerably  well-sized  town  church,  but  with  chancel  and  nave  only. 
You  enter  a  kind  of  hall,  from  which  you  ascend  by  a  short  staircase 
to  the  cathedral,  and  this  hall  is  absolutely  used  as  a  sort  of  public 
latrina.  The  church  is  very  late ;  the  constructional  chancel,  which  is 
the  ritual  sanctuary,  short,  but  with  a  well  defined  chancel  arch  :  the 
ritual  choir  is  in  the  western  gallery,  where  you  find  stalls,  lettems, 
and  spittoons.  The  sanctuary  is  daubed  in  the  vilest  manner  with 
painted  drapery,  and  so  blocked  up  with  two  altars  on  each  side,  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  central  passage.  The  font  is  in  a  nasty  square 
recess  under  the  gallery.  There  are  modern  cloisters  to  the  south, 
with  some  miraculous  images. 

We  fell  in,  at  one  of  the  police  offices,  with  a  Portuguese  gentleman 
who  had  lived  in  England,  and  who  spoke  English  fluently.  He  offered 
to  take  us  over  the  Pa^o  Episcopal ;  the  Bishop  is  just  translated  to 
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Leiria.  A  large  handsome  house  it  ]«»  with  suites  of  rooms  opentng 
into  each  other.  The  Vicar*general  showed  us  the  library,  a  pretty 
fiBur  Theological  collection  of  4,000  volumes,  but  not  one  ancient 
breviary,  or  missal. 

The  castle  church  is  not  Worth  a  visit.  We  next  went  to  8ao 
Vicente,  This  has  an  apsidal  chancel,  nave,  north  chapel,  and  poor 
western  tower,  but  has  been  modernised,  daubed  and  gilt,  till  nothing 
of  interest  remains.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  a  Lottery  for  the 
Souls.  The  usual  representation  of  purgatory  is  painted  on  the  vrall : 
at  some  distance  below  is  a  little  box  full  of  printed  slips  of  paper,  and 
between  the  two  a  poetical  address,  which  I  copied.  The  theory  is, 
that  you  take  one  of  the  slips,  say  a  Paternoster  for  the  person  men- 
tioned on  it,  and  return  it. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows ;— I  shall  give  a  translation  as  nside  as 
the  original. 

Amsdot  parentes  e  smigos,  Beloved  relations  and  friends, 

irmXos  em  Jbsu  Christo.  brethren  in  Jssus  Christ. 

Nem  bens,  dinheiro,  e  consa  igiial  Nor  money,  goods,  nor  such  like  thing 

£m  noisas  penas  supplicamos :  We  supplicate,  so  sore  distressed ; 

Somente  preces  vos  rogamos.  Your  prayers  we  only  would  request 

Para  alirio  do  nosso  maL  To  alleviate  our  suffenog. 

Abri  a  caixa,  e  achareis  Open  the  chest,  and  understand 
Quern  tao  grandes  dores  padecem,  Who  suffers  so  great  agony. 

Par  ver  se  alguns  merecem  If  any  shall  deserving  be 

Que  hum  Padre  Nosso  rezareis.  Of  Pater  Noster  at  your  hand. 

Tirai  a  sorte  que  vos  parecer :  Then  draw  the  lot  which  seems  you  beatt 
Lede,  rezai,  e  recolhereis  :  Bead,  pray,  and  put  it  back  again : 

£m  pago  vos  alcancereia  In  recompense  you  shall  obtain 

A  gloria  depois  de  morrer.  After  your  death,  eternal  rest. 


For  example — No.  68  is  For  the  soul  that  has  svffered  in  Purgaiwy 
for  the  longest  time*  No.  65.  For  all  the  blessed  souls  in  purgatoiy. 
No.  63.  For  the  soul  of  thy  relation  who  most  needs  thy  prayers. 
Another,  For  the  soul  of  the  last  Pontiff,  No.  48  struck  me  as  remark- 
able.  Pelas  almas  que  estao  padecendo  em  algum  lugar,  por  especial  castigo 
de  Deos,  "  For  the  souls  which  are  suffering  in  some  [fixed]  place,  by 
especial  chastisement  of  God."  Clearly  the  prayer  implies  a  belief  in 
troubled  spirits  that  haunt  particular  spots. 

I'he  afternoon  was  employed,  with  the  assistance  of  pur  excellent 
friend,  in  drawing  up  a  contract  with  a  muleteer  to  take  us  to  Braga. 
The  distance  is  27  leagues,  and  we  were  told  that  by  great  exertion  we 
might  ride  it  in  four  days.  Our  evening  walk  showed  us  nothing 
ecclesiological  but  the  market  cross,  of  good  Flamboyant  design, — and 
introduced  us  to  the  banks  of  the  winding  Ferven9a. 

Here  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  mention  the  Ecclesiastical 
Divisions  of  Portugal,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  speak. 

1 .  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  ;  has  these  suffragans, 

I.  Lamego. 
^  Ouarda. 
3.  Leiria. 
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4.  Portalegre. 

5.  Castello  Branco. 

9.  The  Archbishop  of  firaga,  Primate  of  All  the  SpaiDs ;  has  these 
sufirmgans* 

1.  Porto. 

2.  Coimbra. 

3.  Viseu, 

4.  Aveiro. 
b.  Pinhel. 

6.  Miranda. 

3.  The  Archbishop  of  Evora ;  has  these  suffragans* 

1 .  Faro  or  Algarve. 

2.  Elvas. 

3.  Beja. 

The  exempt  jurisdictions  of  Portugal  were  pretty  numerous.  The 
most  important  was  that  of  the  Priory  of  Crato,  with  42  parishes ;  the 
next  Thomar,  with  20.  By  hx  the  largest  diocese  is  that  of  Braga, 
which  has  the  enormous  number  of  1292;  next  come  Porto,  with  339, 
Miranda  with  334,  Lisbon  with  333.  The  smallest  are  Elvas  with  44, 
and  Portalegre  with  41.  The  dates  of  these  Bishoprics  are, — Braga, 
in  the  first  century ;  Lisbon,  Lamego,  Porto,  Coimbra,  Viseu,  in  the 
sixth;  Guarda,  Evora,  Algarve,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth;  Leiria, 
Portalegre,  Miranda,  Elvas,  in  the  sixteenth ;  the  four  others  in  the 
eighteenth.  Lisbon  became  an  archbishopric  in  1394;  the  Patriarchate 
was  erected  in  1716,  the  ancient  Archbishopric  also  remaining  under 
the  title  of  that  of  Bast  Lisbon,  but  the  two  were  reunited  in  1741. 
Svora  became  an  archbishopric  in  1540. 

I  may  now  return  to  my  more  immediate  subject.  The  road  from 
Bragan^a  to  the  west  was  dull  enough,  till  we  reached  the  village  of 
Nogweira  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Here  the  magnificent  forests 
of  central  Traz  os  Montes  begin :  chesnuts,  oaks,  ash  trees,  clothe 
the  mountains  for  leagues;  and  the  wild  vine  sometimes  throws 
itself  op  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  Here,  thanks  to  the  botanical 
propensities  of  my  companion,  1  was  for  some  time  lost ;  and  as  both 
wolves  and  banditti  abound,  1  was  very  glad  to  regain  our  party, 
after  an  hour  and  a  hall's  search  for  them,  on  the  bauks  of  the  Sueira. 
The  way  lies  along  a  lovely  ravine  to  a  village  of  the  same  name. 
llie  church  is  again  modem.  Pushing  on,  we  dined  on  a  rock  in  the 
rspids  of  the  Tuela,  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  exploring  its  grand 
gorge.  Thence  a  six  hours'  ride,  with  occasional  magnificent  peeps  of 
the  mountains  both  of  Traz  os  Montes  and  Oallicia,  to  be  seen  through 
pouring  rain,  brought  us  to  Viukaeg,  whence  you  may  remember  that 
one  of  my  letters  was  addressed  to  you.  Here  we  found  a  passable 
estalagem ;  with  however  the  drawback  that,  the  inn  being  very  much 
frequented  by  the  custom  house  officers,  we  slept  in  public. 

The  little  village  churches  which  had  lain  to  the  right  and  left  of  our 
road  were  all  of  tiie  most  miserable  character, — erections,  probably,  of 
the  time  of  D.  Joao  V.,  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Daubing  and  tinsel  have  reached  their  acme  there»  and  dirt  and 
rags  render   them  atiU  more  odious    now.     Many  of  these  have 
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their  miraculous  images  vith  a  certain  degree  of  local  fame,  and 
a  confined  circle  of  local  votaries.  Image  and  picture  worship^I  do 
not  use  the  word  in  an  ofFensiye  sense,  but  I  can  find  no  other— can 
scarcely  go  further  than  in  Portugal,  I  have  now  lying  before  me  a 
collection  of  religious  pictures — ^the  most  wretched  things  imaginable — 
made  during  our  tour,  a  reference  to  which  will  explain  what  I  mean. 
For  example,  N,  S,  das  Dorei  is  one  of  the  most  favourite ;  she  is  repre- 
sented equally  with  the  seven  swords  iq  her  heart,  or  held  in  her  hand. 
N,  S.  das  Dores  e  Resgate,  of  Dolors  and  Ransoms,  is  invoked  in 
the  Parish  of  S.  Catherine,  at  Lisbon :  the  picture  of  this  image,  which 
represents  S.  Mary,  with  a  aword  in  her  heart  and  our  Lord  in  her  lap,  is 
venerated  by  women  in  childbirth,  and  a  hundred  days'  indulgence  is  at- 
tached to  the  repetition  of  one  Pater  Noster  and  one  Ave  before  it — ^be- 
fore the  picture,  mark  you,  not  the  image.  N.  8,  das  Dores  e  da  Boa 
Morte.  One  sword  in  the  heart :  the  legend :  Dolor  meus  in  conspectu  meo 
semper.  No  indulgences  mentioned  in  the  engraving.  N.  S.  do  Rosario 
da  Villa  do  Barreira.  With  the  Divine  Child ;  a  celebrated  miraculous 
image :  indulgence  of  a  hundred  days  for  a  Salve  Regina  before  it : — none 
mentioned  for  the  engraving.  N,  8,  das  Neeessidades,  In  the  palace 
so-called  at  Lisbon,  with  a  taper  and  the  Divine  Child,  Indulgence  as 
in  the  last.  D.  Joao  V.  was  so  much  attached  to  this  image,  that  he 
seldom  travelled  without  it.  N,  8,  da  Saude.  Principal  miraculous 
images  at  Lisbon  and  Taidra.  Five  years  and  five  quarantainea  of  induU 
gences  for  a  prayer  for  the  increase  of  the  Catholic  Church  before  this 
image  on  its  festival.  N.  8.  do Patrocinio,  Three  hundred  days  for  an  Ave 
Maria  and  a  Salve  Regina  before  the  engraving,  N,  8,  das  Almas.  The 
usual  representation  on  wayside  altars.  A  hundred  days.  N.  8.  da  Lus* 
With  the  Divine  Child,  and  a  vesica  piscis  of  light.  Fifty  days  for  an 
j4ve  Maria  before  the  engraving,  N,  8.  das  Neves  de  Monte  Junto. 
Two  hundred  days  for  a  Salve  Regina  before  the  engraving.  N.  S.  da 
Arrahida,  One  of  the  most  fashionable  devotions.  Venerated  on  the 
mountain  so  called  near  Setubal.  Holds  the  Divine  Child,  and  a  scep- 
tre :  sailors  at  its  feet.  N.  S.  de  Penha  de  Franca.  Much  venerated  in 
Beira.  At  foot  of  image,  a  lizard  about  to  bite  a  sleeping  shepherd. 
N.  8.  da  Piedade  dos  enfermos.  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  supporting 
our  Lord  on  the  ground.  Forty  days  for  a  Salve  Regina  b^ore  the  m- 
graving  i — ^a  hundred  on  Saturdays  and  Festivals.  N.  S.  Mai  dos  Ho" 
mens.  Generally  spreading  her  cloak  around  a  multitude  of  worshippers : 
forty  days  for  an  Ave  or  a  Salve  before  the  engraving ;  but  on  Saturdays 
only.  N.  S.  da  Madre  de  Deos.  Kneeling  with  S.  Joseph  before  the 
Divine  Infant.  A  hundred  days  for  a  Salve  before  the  engraving,  N* 
S.  de  Nazareth:  venerated  at  the  EVomontory  so  called ;  a  very  fashion- 
able engraving.  Our  Lady  appearing  in  the  sky  to  save  a  hunter  who 
is  riding  over  a  precipice,  in  pursuit  of  a  stag,  seen  falling  into  the  sea. 
N.  S.  da  Conceifdo  de  Rocha.  Discovered  at  Camaxide,  near  Oeyrss, 
in  a  grotto,  by  boys  hunting  a  rabbit.  May  31,  182^.  The  whole 
scene  given  in  the  engraving. — A  very  favourite  worshi]|).  I  might 
enlarge  this  list  almost  indefinitely;  with  N.  8.  de  Cabo,  da  Barroqwnha, 
da  Fhr  da  Rosa,  da  Escada'r  da  Lapa,  da  Peninha,  &c.  &c.  But  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  nowhere  is  the  warship  of  the  imagea 
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of  S.  Maxy,  as  distinct  from  S.  Mary  herself,  so  systematized  as  in  Por- 
tugal :  the  attributes  of  each  being  well  defined ;  and  the  comparatiye 
sanctity  of  each  descending,  in  many  cases,  to  the  engraving  made  of  it. 
For  example,  the  three  hundred  days  to  be  gained  by  a  Salve  and  Ave 
before  the  engraving  of  N.  8.  do  Patrocinio,  any  day,  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  forty  days  procurable  by  the  same  devotion — and  that 
qn  Saturday  only — ^before  the  engraving  of  the  N.  8.  Mai  doe  Honwns^ 

A  bright  morning  succeeded  the  storm  of  the  past  night.  It  was 
Trinity  Sunday :  but  Portuguese  travellers  are  as  strictly  tied  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  they  were  journeying  by  sea  instead  of  by  land.  We  found 
a  very  respectable  congregation  at  early  mass :  but  neither  of  the 
churches — there  are  two — worth  a  visit.  Starting  at  six,  we  passed  a 
hte  but  picturesque  convent  outside  the  town — and  then  traversed  a 
high  barren  country  to  Val  de  Papoe,  a  solitary  vends  on  a  wild  moor. 
Mountain  succeeded  mountain,  and  ravine  ravine:  but  there  was  nothing 
particularly  striking,  with  the  exception  of  the  bridge  over  the  Raba- 
^,  till  we  reached  Labufao,  our  mid-day  halt.  It  is  a  good-sized  place, 
and  contains  a  frontier  custom  house.  The  church,  which  has  chancel 
with  north  ch^»el,  nave,  and  western  double-gabled  tower,  is  apparently 
of  Ronumesque  foundation  ;-*the  chancel  arch,  at  least,  is  so,  and  has  an 
early  abacus.  The  east  end  is  flat.  The  chapel  seems  First-Pointed. 
The  font  is  a  circular  basin  on  an  octagonal  stem*  and  square  base. 
There  is  but  one  window  in  this  building,  a  modern  one,  and  that  on 
Ihe  south  of  the  chancel.  As  we  were  returning  to  our  inn,  the 
Adminifltrador  do  Concelho  somewhat  rudely  demanded  our  passports. 
We  refused  to  show  them  anywhere  but  at  the  proper  place ;  and  were 
marched  off  thither  with  some  parade.  On  reading  our  letter  of  in- 
trodnction,  the  c^cials  seemed  to  think  that  thev  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  endeavoured  to  apologise  for  it  by  sending  m  a  jug  of  winCp  and 
insisting  on  our  drinking  with  them. 

On  leaving  Labu^,  we  found  the  country  improve  in  grandeur, 
with  noble  peeps  to  the  right  into  the  distant  mountain  ranges  of 
fialiicia.  As  we  approached  the  descent  of  the  central  plateau  of 
Traz  OS  Montes,  the  Castle  of  Monforte,  crowning  a  bluff  conical  hill  to 
the  right,  became  a  very  remarkable  object.  The  descent  is  very  lovely ; 
masses  of  rocks  and  copses  intermixed,  among  which  tJie  Inridle  path 
winds  in  and  out :  the  trees  in  full  leaf,  for  we  were  now  getting  into 
the  regions  of  S|>ring,  the  birds  singing  a  merry  evening  song,  and  the 
good  town  of  Chaves,  our  goal  for  the  night,  lying  in  the  valley  before 
us.  The  exquisitely  picturesque,  and  no  less  filthy  village  of  Fayoee  was 
next  passed,  and  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset  we  crossed  the 
Tamega  by  the  Roman  bridge,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  wretched 
estalagem  nearly  opposite.  I  have  no  occasion  here  to  describe  the 
monumental  Roman  pillars  set  up  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  nor  the 
hot  springs,  the  A^Uf^  Flavus  of  the  Latins,  nor  the  castle,  which  the 
Commandant  showed  us  with  great  courtesy.  But  the  Igreja  Matrix 
is  the  mostinteresting  I  saw  in  Traz.  It  is  about  the  average  size  of  a 
Portuguese  church,*  and  has  chancel  with  north  chapel,  nave  with 
aisles,  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a  kind  of  central 
lantern.    The  ritual  choir  is  in  the  western  gallery.    Tlie  nave  13  ti^e 
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interesting  portion ;  it  is  Romanesque,  with  very  tall  slender  drcolar 
piers,  having  circular  caps  and  stilted  bases,  the  arch  absolutely  reaching 
to  the  very  spring  of  the  roof.  The  effect  is  unlike  any  other  building 
of  the  same  date  that  I  remember  to  have  seen.  The  tower  is  alio 
Romanesque,  with  a  low  pyramidal  head,  two  belfry  windows  of  one 
light  on  each  side,  and  between  the  two,  on  the  west,  the  figure  of 
some  saint  in  bas-relief.  The  convent  church  is  modem ;  so  is  ^. 
Francisco,  so  is  the  Misericordia, 

We  spent  some  time,  the  following  morning,  in  going  over  the 
town,  and  in  filling  our  provision  baskets :  for  we  had  now  the  worst 
part  of  our  whole  journey  before  us.  We  were  about  to  cross  the 
mountains,  whence  Traz  os  Montes  takes  its  name,  by  the  most  unfre- 
quented route,  so  as  to  strike  down  directly  on  the  valley  of  the  Gerez, 
and  on  Braga.  We  started  at  ten ;  the  country  was  better  cultivated^ 
and  the  people,  apparently,  more  civilized.  At  Caaas  Novas,  and  at 
Chapellos,  the  churches  are  modem.  As  we  rode  out  of  the  latter 
village,  we  saw  as  pretty  a  picture  as  a  painter  might  wish.  Grey 
crazy  old  cottages  on  each  side :  a  vine  avenue  trellising  the  whole 
village  street,  as  it  runs  steeply  up  the  opposite  ascent, — and  in  fine 
contrast  with  the  old  mossy  stone  of  the  walls,  and  the  green  leaves 
above,  two  milk-white  goats  harnessed  together,  and  driven  by  a  girl 
from  the  hills,  were  entering  the  place.  The  mountains  now  began  to 
be  clothed  with  purple  heath,  and  the  distant  ranges  shone  out  grandly 
in  the  afternoon  sun.  At  Boticas, — again  a  new  church — we  dined :  a 
somewhat  thriving  place :  and  we  noticed  that  here,  for  the  first  time 
since  we  entered  Portugal,  much  as  we  had  been  thrown  among  the 
people,  we  heard  a  child's  laugh. 

Then  began  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  We  left  spring  again, — 
we  found  trees  in  dead  winter ; — 'we  saw  the  snow  on  the  distant 
hills, — and  towards  evening,  the  vegetation  became  perfectly  Alpine. 
The  sky  was  lowering ;  fog-drifts  drove  rapidly  over  the  bleak  crags ; 
the  scenery  became  more  and  more  gloomy,  till  at  sunset  we  stood 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Then  the  view  burst  on  us — to  the  west- 
ward only — at  once.  The  plateau  of  Traz,  golden  in  the  setting 
sun:  the  valley  of  the  Douro :  the  plain  of  Salamanca:  Monforte, 
with  the  Gallician  mountains : — and  the  serratops  of  Beira,  melting  one 
'  in  the  other, — the  furthest  being  probably  the  Estrelia,  the  backbone 
of  Portugal.  At  this  height,  amidst  perpetual  winter,  stands  Las 
Alturas  (the  Spanish  article  is  used)  fitly  so  named.  The  most  squalid 
and  wretched  of  villages,  accessible  from  the  west  only  by  the  moun- 
tain rdbd  we  had  climbed  :  surrounded  to  the  east  by  desolate  and  in- 
terminable moors.  Here  are  two  new  churches,  and  a  population,  I 
should  think,  of  about  800.  The  estalagem  answered  to  the  place : — 
but  they  gave  us  what  they  had,  a  stable  loft,  hay,  wine,  and  two 
mattrasses,  on  which  the  water  poured  in  through  the  roof,  whenever 
it  rained,  and  which  no  one  ever  thought  of  drying.  As  night  came 
on,  regardless  of  the  wood  smoke  that  filled  the  kitchen,  the  villagerB 
sang,  and  chatted,  and  accompanied  themselves  with  the  viola :  and 
whatever  else  they  might  want,  their  caUo  of  hare  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 
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The  mnlea  shook  their  bellH, — ^the  evil  spirit,  I  presume,  was  driven 
away, — and  the  wind  whistled  through  our  loft  all  night.  We  were 
in  the  saddle  at  four ;  resolved,  whatever  it  might  cost,  to  reach  Braga 
that  evening.  The  road  winds  higher  and  higher ;  the  mountains,  if 
possible,  become  more  dreary,  till  at  last  the  highest  summit  was  passed, 
and  about  ten  we  began  to  descend  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Oerez. 
Then  came  on  ceaseless  rain,  growing  heavier  as  the  day  advanced. 
At  Ruivaes,  a  village  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  peeping  from  vine- 
yards and  oliveyardb,  we  dined.  Mounting  again,  we  rode  on  through 
heavy  rain,  but  through  wooded  gorges  of  ravishing  loveliness,  till  sun- 
set. Hien  our  arrieiro  stoutly  refused  to  proceed ;  and  after  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  procure  a  guide,  we  rode  on  by  ourselves.  It  was 
quite  dusk  when  the  sumpter-mule  ran  away,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
caught,  our  driver  had  thought  that,  with  the  protection  of  a  friend,  he 
would  venture  to  follow  us.  Avejoes,  and  bruxas,  and  lobishomes  filled 
him  with  terror.  The  first  are  gigantic  spectres;  the  second  are 
nearly  the  same  as  Vampires;  the  third  are  a  poetica}  superstition 
which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  Portugal,  though  at  first,  from  the  name, 
I  imagined  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  were-wolf  of  Germany. 

The  lobUhome  is  a  young  man  or  girl  (for  they  never  live  to  gprow 
old)  only  to  be  known  in  the  daytime  by  their  gloom  and  wretchedness, 
but  under  a  spell  which  obliges  them,  at  night,  to  take  the  form  of  a 
horse,  and  gallop  wildly  over  mountain  or  valley,  without  pause  or  rest, 
till  daylight.  If  the  clatter  of  hoofs  is  heard  through  a  village  of  Traz 
OS  Montes  at  night,  the  peasant  will  cross  himself  and  say,  "  Ooo 
help  the  poor  lohishome  /"  The  only  cure  is  this.  Advance  boldly  to 
such  a  miserable  creature,  and  draw  blood  from  its  breast.  The  spell 
is  broken,  and  that  for  ever.  What  between  our  guide's  fears,  and  our 
own  perils  from  a  pitch-dark  night,  a  steep  descent,  paths  either  a  se- 
ries of  pit-falls,  or  an  agglomeration  of  rocks,  and  a  pouring  rain,  we 
made  very  slow  way,  and  were  thankful  when,  about  eleven,  we  got 
into  a  track  which  somewhat  better  deserved  the  name  of  a  road.  The 
rain  ceased,  the  moon  shone  through  the  haze ;  and  then  I  bad  time 
to  recall  the  many  ecclesiastical  memories  of  Braga.  Its  apostolic 
foundation — its  contest  with  Arians  and  Priscillianists — its  triumph  over 
both  under  S.  Martin  of  Dume — its  struggle  with  Toledo  for  the  Pri- 
macy of  All  the  Spains  ;  a  struggle  so  learnedly  supported  by  Cunha 
and  Brandao  on  the  Portuguese,  by  Moralis  and  Padilha  on  the  Spanish 
side;  and  lastly,  the  episcopate  of  Bartholomeo  dos  Martyres,  the 
great  light  of  declining  Portugal.  At  length  we  entered  the  long 
straggling  street,  we  reached  the  open  space  called  the  Campo  S.  Anna, 
and,  as  we  alighted  after  our  twenty  hours'  ride  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  Dou$  Amiga*,  the  clock  of  the  Primatial  church  struck  twelve. 

I  remain,  &c., 

O.  A.  E, 
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IV, 

Mt  dxak  Editob, 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  concluded  my  commtmications  on  the 
new  choTChea  and  teetorationa  in  Paris  with  your  last  number:  btit 
another  visit  to  that  dty  has  enabled  me  to  gather  some  more  infor- 
mation ;  and  there  are  a  few  errata  in  my  third  letter,  which  you  moat 
allow  me  to  correct. 

The  external  restoration  of  ^le  stone- work  of  Noraa  Dakb  still  con« 
tinnes,  with  as  much  expedition  as  could  be  expected  in  so  gigantic  a 
work.  The  effect  of  the  apse  is  already  extremely  richi  and  the  greatest 
activity  is  being  shown  on  the  north  side  of  the  nare.  Next  year,  the 
south  transept  is  to  be  taken  in  hand, — a  considerable  work  :  for,  as 
M.  VioUet  Le  Due  informed  me,  it  is  in  so  decayed  a  condition,  that  the 
stone-work  of  the  gable  wiH  have  to  be  entirely  pulled  down  and  re- 
built. 

The  exterior  of  the  adjacent  iSaeritlie  was,  when  I  was  last  there,  rs- 
ceiving  its  completing  touch  in  the  erection  of  tiie  statues  of  the  apos- 
tles round  the  court  of  the  central  cloister ;  while  the  internal  fittings 
were  being  expedited  in  order  that  it  might  come  into  use  for  Ali- 
^aints'  Day.  These  fittings,  like  the  building  itself,  are  solid,  simple, 
and  in  excellent  taste.  The  perfect  absence  of  any  thing  like  fripperj 
in  the  whole  building  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  largest  apartment 
is  the  capitular  saeriatie, — the  Sidle  CapUniahre  itself  being  compam- 
tively  small.  This  is,  of  course,  against  a  vast  current  of  precedent-; 
but  it  is  very  truthfiil,  considering  the  reduced  numbeia  of  the  actual 
Chapter,— ^ach  member  of  which  is  duly  provided  with  his  stall.  I  an 
anxious  to  explain  this,  as  in  my  first  letter  I  spoke  of  this  sacristie  as 
if  it  were  the  chapter-house.  There  is  also  a  parochial  sacristie  among 
the  apartments. 

The  Saikte  Chapbllb  progresses.  Tike  Jl^he  already  rises  above 
the  surrounding  buildings,  and  forms  a  central  and  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  view  of  the  Isle  de  la  Cit^  from  all  the  western  bridges ;  while 
from  the  height  of  Montmartre  it  glitters  like  a  little  golden  needle. 
It  is  richly,  but  not  profusely  relieved  with  gilding ;  a  powdering  ol 
fleur-de-lys  on  the  spire  sides  forming  the  not  least  characteristic  por- 
tion. Its  general  position  and  effect  will  be  comprehended  by  yoor 
readers,  if  they  turn  to  the  10th  volume  of  the  Ecdenoiogigt,  page  SOlt 
(the  number  for  February,  1850,)  where  they  will  find  an  interestiDg 
communication,  by  M.  Lassus,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  chapelle^  illus- 
trated with  four  woodcuts,  namely, — a  plan,  elevations  of  the  west 
front,  before  and  after  the  First-Pointed  rose  at  the  west  end  had  been 
replaced  in  Flamboyant  daya,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  Palais 
de  Justice  before  the  fire  of  1776.  The  last-named  illustration  will 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  position  of  the  restored  fl^che.    When 
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I  nw  it,  tiie  ■esffoldiag  had  sot  yet  b^B  deared  away  from  tte  lower 
put.  mad  so  I  wm  nnable  to  judge  of  the  effect  in  »iim  of  the  an^de  im 
hammered-'WDxk,  of  whiefa  I  have  before  epokea.  The  exteraol  deoo- 
ratba  of  the  chapel  will  not  be  completed  until  the  apex  of  the  iqpse  it 
crowned  with  a  gilded  angel*  nine  feet  in  lieigfat,  and  the  Greeting  ie 


Internally*  the  present  effect  is  gieatly  deteriorated  by  the  western  rose 
being  as  yet  boarded  up.  It  is,  yo«  know,  ei  Flamboyant  sge»  and 
has  still  pfeaerved  fine  painted  glass,  of  that  date,  representing  the 
Doocft.  This,  like  the  remainiBg  painted  gkuis  of  the  Ste.  Chapdle, 
has  been  entrosted  to  M.  lAiason  Unr  restoration.  The  ioor  is  to  be 
pared  in  stone,  with  mastic  patterns.  I  may  observe,  that  the  restored 
polychnnne  of  the  lower  arcade  presents  an  amnnng  specissen  of  me^ 
diaeral  sham,  fignring,  as  it  does,  a  rich  diaper,  concealed  in  the  lower 
part  by  hangings  of  a  sort  of  shawl-pattern  on  a  doll  green  ground. 

I  fear  that  the  restoration  of  the  lower  chapel  never  will  be  quite 
iatis6iiCtory,  from  the  encroachment  of  modem  bnildings  to  the  norA. 
Psinted  glass  in  the  windows  on  that  side  would  be  almost  in- 
discemiUe.  Yon  remember  -dmt  M.  Lsssns,  when  he  undertook  this 
interesting  restoration,  resionstrated  about  these  builiUngs. 

I  carelessly  described  the  external  narthex  of  S.  Gbrmaiii  l*Au>- 
xaaois  as  Xii  three  bays.  It  is,  in  its  whole  extent,  oifofe :  the  outside 
bay,  at  each  extremity,  having  thicker  piers  than  the  rest.  In  fact, 
they  seem  to  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  possible  towers,  which 
have  only  developed  into  parvises,  with  high-pitched  roofs.  The  low 
and  somewhat  tlun  tower  of  the  church  stands  to  the  east  of  the  north 
trsnsept. 

I  have  idready  alluded  to  the  restoration  of  the  Flamboyant  tower  of 
S.  Jacquss  nx  i.a  fioucaxaix,  in  connection  with  the  new  Hue  Rivoli, 
consisting  in  isolating  it,  along  with  two  fountains,  in  the  centre  of  a 
Pbce.  1  have  recently  observed  in  a  newspsper,  that  the  labourers  en- 
gaged in  this  work  have  laid  bare  the  bases  of  all  the  pillars  of  the  an- 
cient church,  which  was  demolished  in  1790,  the  csrvings  of  nearly  ail 
of  them  being  in  perfect  preservation ;  two  leaden  coffins  have  also 
been  found.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  discovery  wo^d  alter  the 
nature  of  the  contemplated  restoration. 

In  my  notice  of  8.  VurcExr  nx  Pauii,  in  the  first  of  these  letters,  I 
observed  that  its  most  important  coloured  decorations, — the  subject 
paintings  by  M.  Flandrin, — ^were  not  yet  uncovered.  They  are  now 
visible :  and  they  deserve  the  highest  praise.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
the  cfdumniation  of  the  nave  is  divided  into  two  orders,  with  a  broad 
strip  between,  like,  but  of  course  loftier  and  more  important  than, 
the  gallery  firont  of  a  Wrennian  church  of  two  orders,  such  as  S. 
James's,  Piccadilly.  This  band  has  been  treated  by  M.  Flandrin  as 
equivalent  to  the  triforium  of  a  legitimate  basilica ;  and  he  has  covered 
it,  like  the  triforium  of  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  at  Ravenna,  with  long  pro- 
cessions of  saints,  on  a  gold  ground,— all  reverently  tendmg  towards  the 
altar.  They  branch  off  right  and  1^  in  two  groups  from  an  altar 
painted  in  the  centre  of  the  western  band,  which,  in  that  portion  of 
.^  church,  forms  the  front  of  the  oigan-ktft.    On  a  gold  ground,  150 
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in  nnmber,  and  eight  feet  in  height,  they  are  a  "  noble  army.'*  M. 
Flandrin  has  delicately  broken  the  array  into  groups,  each  oocnpyiog 
about  two  bays  of  the  columniation,  by  leaving,  in  each  case,  a  rather 
broader  space  of  the  ground  between  the  leading  figure  of  the  more  wes^ 
tern,  and  the  last  of  the  more  eastern  gproup.  I  understand  that  he  has 
in  every  instance  painted  the  drapery  from  models ;  a  commendable  in* 
stance  of  artistic  carefulness.  The  process  which  M.  Flandrin  has 
adopted  is  the  encaustic,  not  fresco.  The  point  to  which  these  figures 
seem  to  file,  is  the  central  Majesty  in  the  apse.  The  apee  has  been 
painted  by  M.  Plcot,  an  academician,  who  has  endeavoured  to  do  his 
best.  His  work  is  decidedly  creditable,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  M.  Flandrin.  An  effect  of  space  has  been  attempted  for  the 
apse,  by  making  the  extremity  of  the  radius  the  pillars,  not  of  the  nun, 
but  those  between  the  inner  and  outer  aisles  ;  and  thus  the  inner  aisle 
suddenly  diaemhogws  into  the  apsidal  hemicycle.  It  must  be  owned 
that  this  is  too  theatrical  a  contrivance  for  the  gravity  of  baaUican  ar« 
chitecture.  It  has  been  further  made  use  of  by  its  greater  consequent 
height  affording  room  for  a  skylight,  hidden  to  the  body  of  the  church 
by  the  triumphal  arch.  Of  course  wUkin  the  apse  the  effect  is  ruinous. 
This  apse,  you  will  recoUect,  is  mediaeval  in  its  use, — ^being  employed 
as  the  aisle  to  radiating  chapels. 

I  omitted  in  my  earlier  notice  to  name  the  architect  of  the  church, 
M.  Hittorf. 

I  see  a  terrible  misprint  has  crept  into  what  I  said  of  Sts.  Clotildi 
in  my  last  letter.  Your  pages  make  me  remark  that  towards  carry* 
ing  out  the  fittings  in  a  "  magnificent  manner,"  &c..  a  supplementsry 
credit  has  been  voted  of  18,000  francs, — that  is,  £720.  It  ought  to 
have  been  1,800.000  francs  (£72,000.)  A  very  high  ecdesiological 
authority  stated  to  me  his  impression  that  M.  Gkiu  had  been  rather 
hardly  used  in  the  way  of  his  removal :  his  ill  health,  probably,  neces- 
sitated the  fact.  M.  Ghiu  it  seems,  had  laboured  at  the  church  in  a 
most  religious  spirit.  Some  years  since,  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  prayed 
before  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  allowed  to  build  a  church  before  he 
died  :  and  this  he  just  was  able  to  do ;  having  lost  his  health  as  the 
fabric  of  Ste.  Clotilde  was  finished. 

The  stations,  carved  in  stone  by  eminent  sculptors,  have  been  placed 
in  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  deserve  attentive  study.  The  groups 
forming  the  backing  of  the  stalls  to  the  choir  aisles  are  being  sculptured 
on  the  spot.  M.  Marechars  painted  glass,  of  single  figures,  in  the  choir 
clerestory,  (including  the  two  windows  which  I  noti^  at  the  Bzhibi« 
tion  in  May,)  was  tii  sUn  when  I  last  visited  the  church.  It  is  more 
modem  in  its  effect  than  I  could  have  wished. 

The  church  which  M.  Lassus  is  to  build  at  Bellkvillb  will,  I  am  gUtd 
to  learn,  be  on  a  large  scale.  The  municipality  has  voted  1,000,000 
francs  (£40,000)  towards  it.  The  style,  I  hear,  is  to  be  early  First- 
Pointed. 

Though  not  strictly  in  P^s,  yet  the  Abbey  of  S.  Dbkxs  is  so  near, 
that  you  may  fairly  expect  some  report  of  its  restoration  from  me.  A 
former  notice  in  the  Seclesiologist  contained  an  abbreviated  critique,  by 
M.  de  OuiUermy,  of  its  first  unfortunate  restoration  by  M;  Debre^ 
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so  I  need  not  revert  to  this.  At  present,  the  church  is  in  the  hands  of 
M.  VioUet  Le  Due,  who  is  cautiously  rectifying  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor. The  chapels  of  the  apse  are  already  reassuming  their  pristine 
splendour ;  further  than  this,  the  recent  works  have  not  yet  proceeded  in- 
ternally. The  fine  early  painted  glass  of  these  chapels  is  well  known  as 
the  production  of  Suger.  As  it  was  in  a  very  incomplete  condition,  and 
some  windows  entirely  gone,  its  restoration  and  recomposition  was  con*' 
fided  to  Henry  Gerente,  and  after  his  death  to  his  hrother.  Both  these 
artists  have  performed  their  parts  admirably.  The  imitation  is  perfect. 
M.  Alfred  Oerente  has  a  portion  of  it  in  his  atelier  at  the  present  time. 
M.  Debret  had  decorated  the  ridge  of  the  church  with  gilt  balls ;  M. 
Viollet  Le  Due  has  swept  them  away,  and  replaced  them  by  a  rich  and 
effective  ridge-crest. 

In  some  future  number  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  publish  some 
more  complete  and  detailed  notice  of  this  important  restoration. 

In  illustration  of  what  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  letter  respecting  the 
bureaucratic  element  in  the  ecclesiological  movement  in  France,  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  a  circular  which  has  been  recently  issued  by  M. 
Fortoul,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  to  the  de- 
partmental architects.  M.  Fortoul,  after  laying  down  that  Pointed 
architecture  is  the  natural  church  architecture  for  the  north,  and  Ro- 
manesque for  the  south  of  France,  calls  upon  each  architect  to  furnish 
three  sets  of  designs  and  specifications  for  churches,  destined  for  Com- 
m^unes  of  from  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  inhabitants,  the  cost  to  be 
respectively  20,000,  60,000,  and  120,000  francs.  The  architects  are 
warned  not  to  indulge  in  superfluous  ornamentation.  They  are  also  to 
famish  the  designs  ^r  a  parsonage  and  a  school  corresponding  to  each 
church.  The  advice  of  the  Prefect  is  to  be  taken,  and  also  of  the 
Bishop  for  the  church  and  parsonage,  and  of  the  Rector  of  the  Academy 
for  the  schools.  The  series  of  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1854,  after  which  they  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Inspectors 
General  of  Diocesan  Works,  under  the  Minister,  and  the  best  published 
in  a  volume,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  sent  to  the  admi- 
nistrative authorities  of  each  department  to  serve  as  models. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  the  views  which  have  always  been  maintained 
by  the  Bceleeioio^t  with  reference  to  stereotyping  designs,  I  will  not 
expatiate  upon  the  impolicy  of  a  step  which  cannot  fail  to  cramp  effec- 
tually the  progress  of  church  architecture  in  France  :  for,  under  a  sys- 
tem like  that  existing  in  that  country,  who  would  dare  to  deviate  from 
the  Government  model  designs  ?  It  is  a  lucky  accident  that  M.  Viollet 
Le  Due  is  one  of  the  Inspectors- General :  but  this  does  not  make  the 
principle  of  M.  Fortool's  project  more  desirable. 

Yours  very  truly, 
H. 
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Wb  proceed  with  the  SctndinaTian  Misstk;  and  shall  fint  take  that 
of  Sleswic,  which,  if  it  may  not  he  reckoned  geographically  one  of  tiiis 
daas,  helongs,  ecdeaiologically,  to  the  same  fiunily.  It  was  printed  in 
1480 ;  and  is  exoessiTely  rare. 

XXIX. — Ik  Pivro  8.  Kakuti  Ducis  bt  M. 


Diem  festom  Teneremor  Martyria : 
Ut  no8  ejus  adjuYemor  meritis. 

PermopbatMuifiguA 
PrKdicsta,  pantiura, 

Piures  parit  sterilia. 
Parit  parens  in  preasar&. 
Dolor  partAs  perdit  jura 

Dum  applaudit  filiis. 

Filii  fide  sunt  renati. 
Ad  eertamen  sunt  parati 

Fidei  constant : 
Sapra  peiram  sdidati 
Nob  sunt  morie  sepmti 

A  matre 


Teeta  fides  in  tslento. 
Desiffnatur  in  firumento 

Firms  apes  et  caritas  : 
Quamm  creseit  incremento 
Vino  ibyens  et  uDguento 


later  istos  constatutus 
Christi  miles  Dnx  Kaautos 

Reoepit  stipendia. 
Begem  regum  prosecutos 
6tol&'  prim&  est  iodutus 

Pro  mortali  tunicL 

Adhttc  viYens  peritoram 
Panripendens,  permansuram' 

Vitam  quacrit  opere : 
Dat  talentum  ad  usuram, 
Et  frumentum  per  mensuram 

DapUcat  in  tempore. 


Iste  Do  cnltor  Terns,. 
Cui  favet  plebs  et  derus, 

De  quo  gaudet  Dacia : 
Non  superbus  sed  seveniSy 
Pius,  prudent,  et  sinceruSy 

Plenus  Dei  gratt& : 

Fide  fictH  snflbeatos, 
A  eognatis  morti  datns^ 

Oomplerit  martyrium* 
HAc  in  die  est  translatua, 
Ciyus  preoe  eaoratus 

Deus  det  auzilium. 

Ductor  noster.  Dux  Kaante* 
Nos  transire  cum  virtute 

Fac  per  temporalia : 
Te  ductore,  cum  te  doee 
Perfruamur  werk  luee 

la  eternft  ^oriiL 


XXX.— Ik  Fbsto  RBLiauiAKUii  Ecclbsijk  SLBsyiciKflis. 


Preciosi  saneti  Dei 
Quorum  eolit  lux  diei 

Pmsentis  solennia. 
Date  nobis  in  vestrsrum 
Gelebri  lehquiaram 

Gaudere  memorift. 


Jeras&lem  tos  eelestis 
In  stmctarft  bssei^  ealtSy 

Sbrlus,  epistilia. 
Bases  nde  eoi|firmati : 
Stylus,  per  spem  eleyati : 

Pan  est  amor  tertia. 


>  Th»  poet  here  clearly  takes  the  rroX^  rp^  in  the  lense  in  which  oar  venioa 
reoeiTes  it,  ss  the  bett  robe ;  not  as  mediKTsl  writers  usually  explain  it,  thtjbtt  robe, 
Le.  of  baptismal  innocence. 

'  The  book,  cormpUy,  jmt  wtnuuram, 

'  I.e.  basesjjpiera,  and  capitals :  ifyhUf  a  cormption  of  m|X^,  being  of  the  fouth 
declension.  Ine  symbolism  is  rather  different  from  that  of  good  old  Dorandsi 
(I.  27.) 


Sequentia  Inedita. 
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Prafidgentet  margaritey 
Tot  prenuris  ezpolitas, 

Digoa  fertit  pnemia. 
Vos  inscripti  libro  Titae 
Vene  v\i\  nos  unite 

Per  quam  yiyimt  omnia. 

Flores  Terni  vos  electi, 

Lapidea  in  summa  secti 

Syon  edifieia ; 


Dulcia  oJor  unguentorum, 
Dulcis  sapor  pigmentomiB, 
Coelica  cellaria, 

Nos  Egypto  constituti 
Mereamur  esse  tuti 

Vestra  per  suffragia : 
Hoc  in  solo  nos  aalvetis, 
Ut  cum  Chriato  nobis  detis 

Angelorum  gaudia. 


XXXI. — In  Fbsto  S.  Clembntis. 


Paallens  Deo  Syon  gaude 
Leetft  Toce  digna  laude 

Concinnans  pneconia. 
Celebretur  bac  in  die 
Famulata  plebis  piae 

Clementis  memoria. 
Orel  ipaum  omnis  bomo. 
Qui  mereri^  lucis  domo 

Yitae  cupit  prsemia. 
Paalle,  psalle,  plebs  devota, 
Gorde  paro,  mente  tot& 

Snmma  dans  tripudia. 
Ave,  Martyr  generose, 
Sedia  oonsors  gloriosae* 

Sanctis  par  in  glori& : 


Ferens'  nobis  spem  salutis 
Lava  labem  a  poUutis, 

Mali  dat&  venift. 
Funde  precea  pro  peccatis. 
Dele  notam  pravitatis, 

£t  mentem  irradia : 
Faedas  carnia  luxnm  pelle, 
£t  purgato  cordis  felie 

Deo  nos  concilia. 
Sana  morbos  et  languores : 
Cura  pestes  et  dolores, 

£t  fttga  demonia. 
Placens  Deo  placa  Deum, 
Ne  condemnet  plasma  reum, 

Camis  post  exilia.  . 


XXXIL^In  DIB  S.  Kanuti  Rbgis. 


Yerbnm  bonum  peraonemus, 
Doloem  melnm  jubilemus, 
Voto,  voce,  nos  aptemua 

Ad  promenda'  carmina. 
Ave  Martyr,  flos  Danorum, 
Qemma  cceli,  Tia  monim> 
Sidua  lucens,  apes  reomm» 

.£gris  dans  solatia. 

Te  de  mnndo  sequestratum, 
El  cruore  pnrpuratum^ 
Angeloram  ordinatum 
Credimus  collegio. 


Haec  res  mira  protestatur : 
Caecus  visu  decoratur : 
£t  infectus  solidatur 
Leprae  carens  vitio. 

In  bac  yalle  peregrin^ 
Bella  movent  inteatina 
Mens  et  caro :  bis*  propina 

Salutis  reniedia. 
Supplicantes  serros  vide, 
Malignorum  vim  allide, 
Roboratos  nos  in  fide 

Due  ad  vera  gaudia. 


XXXIIL— Db  O0MPA88IONB  D.  MxRiiB  V1ROINI8. 


Verbum  Patris  etematum 
Ex  Mari4  incarnatum 

Laudet  nostra  concio : 
Dulcis  Aaster  nam  perflavit, 
Aquilonem  dum  prostravit 

Spiritali  nuntio. 


Mirum  virga  profert  florem : 
Granum  fulvum  io  decorem 

Pro  parentum  crimine. 
Quod  contusum  et  expressHra 
Mente  pur&  indefessum 

Fera  gens  fert  minime. 


'  The  book,  without  sense,  meritii. 
'  The  book,  premenda. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  the  hlitiis  we  might  read  qneis. 
VOL.  XIV,  000 


'  The  book,  Harens. 
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Sequentue  Inedita. 


Turpi  turbll  nam  vehAiar, 
£t  a  JudA  oscttlatuTy 

Matre  tanetiL  neacilL 
Redempt&  mox'  JohanDCS  aindonef 
Bcthaneam  adivit  propere : 

Flenda  nova  nontiat. 

Corda  aimul  quatiuntor* 

Haw  homnda  dum  panduntnr : 

Agon  in^eni  properat : 
Deitatem  vanitas, 
Mitem  turbat  feritaa ; 

Yermh  fides  b«titat. 

Mater,  Martha,  Maedalena, 
Simul  petunt  fide  pTen& 

Atria  Pontifieis: 
Patria  splendor  quo  turbatur 
Rictus  oris  demonstratur 

Artubtts  deificis. 

Saneta  cerrix  castigatnr 
Ut  peccator  redimatur 

Gulps  niptas  yinculis : 
Diva  mater  dum  respezit 
Vinctum,  CKsnm,  quern  dilexit, 

.  Ac  turbatum  sputulis, 

Gemit,  plangit  prasamare : 
Mallens  caro  properare 

Nequit  proe  complicibus. 
Cnicis  morti  dum  addictus 
Christus,  Princeps  benedictus^ 

Exit  cnicis  bajulus. 

Qui  dum  matrem  intuetur 
Ac  pudice  reveretur, 
Cadit  fade  tenus : 


Nam  fiaf^llis  tormentatus, 
Nocte,  die,  castigatiis, 
Ezpers  est  a  Tiribus. 

Demum  surgit  erine  tnctus> 
Pugno  actns»  clavo  tactas, 

Ab  infectft  turmnUL : 
Non  est  dolor  neque  pcena 
Compar  buic ;  quam  serenft 

TuUt  cum  aeoentift. 

Carne  Ghristi  concUvatft, 
In  agone  tormentata 
Mi^er  saneta  commendata 

Caro  est  discipulo : 
Quse  dum  vidit  moriturum, 
Ac  a  mundo  recessurum, 
Jesum  optat  hunc  daturom 

Protectorem  populo. 

Fili  dnkor  supemorum, 
Quamvis  plenus  tormentoram 
Curam  gere  orphanorum 

In  valle  miserise. 
— Non  te  linquam,  pia  mater, 
Vocat  me  a  mundo  Pater, 
Tu  matrona  et  commater, 

Apexque  elementise. 

Ergo  Mater  et  matrona 
Cceli  terrRque  corona. 
Confer  nobis  Ghristi  dona ; 
Cuncta  sistunt  in  te  bona 

Sempitemi  delubri. 
Esque  virgo  coeli  porta, 
De  qu&  vera  lux  est  orta: 
In  agone  nos  conforta, 
Ut  a  sens  et  a  port& 

Eruamur  inferi. 


XXXIV.— In   FB8T0   S.   MARGARBTiS. 


Virgo  vemans  velut  rosa, 
Snecialis,  speciosa, 
Margarita  pretiosa 

Maigareta  floruit. 
Ex  ^ntiu  stirpe  nata, 
Genitrioe  mox  orbata, 
Sub  nutrice  conservata, 

Fidem  yeram  coluit^ 

Cujus  ores  dum  nutrivit, 
Nutrientem  ooneupivit, 
Gujus  formA  insanivit 
Ferridns  Olybrius : 


Spreyit  opes  blandientis ; 
Sprevit  minas  sasrientis : 
Nee  his  cessit  nee  tormentu 
Dum  torquetur  gravius. 

Null&  pcen&  superatur, 
Sed  in  pcenis  gloriatur, 
Et  post  pceoas  decollatur, 

Et  migrat  ad  gloriam. 
A  peocatis  et  a  poen& 
Nos  absolve,  Deo  plena : 
Ut,  au&  fulgit  lux  serena, 

Ducamur  ad  Patriam. 


1  S.  Mark  xiT.  51,52. 
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XXXy.--lN  Fbato  S.  Jacobi. 


Ad  hoDorem  et  decorem' 
Ilujai  feat],  dos  modesti 

Deo  duDiu  gloriam : 
Qni  Creator  et  Salvator 
Rectis  corde  sine  sorde 

Largitur  victoriam. 
Laudem  Deo  decantemus, 
£t  beati  celebremus 

Jacobi  memonam. 

Qai  perfectns  et  electua. 
Qui  peritua  et  folcitua 

Omni  npientii, 
Quem  videre  voluit, 
Verum  Deum  eolnit 

Pnrl^  eQnacienti&. 

Non  abacondit  hie  talentiini, 
Nee  ipaiua  est  inventum 

In  ore  meiidacium : 
In  eunelis  operibua 
Sttbvenit  paaperibut 

Vitas  dana  aolatium, 

Tot&  viXk  non  invite 
Deo  aenritf  nee  protervit 

Mente  vivena  aobri^ : 
Deo  toto  aerrit  voto ; 
Multa  gentia  asevientia 

Suatinet  opprobria. 

Sed  nee  poenia  nee  catenia 
Revocatur  (juin  aecjuatar 
Domini  veatigia : 


Templa  frangit  idolonim, 
£t  ad  fidem  cor  multorum 
Mollet  per  prodigia. 

Hinc  mncrone  deeollatur, 
Et  ad  ooelum  invitatur 

Multa  poat  miracula  i 
Sic  a  carae  deatitutoa, 
Venim  aolem  est  aeeutua, 

Agnum  aide  macoUU 

Martyr  Dei,  te  precamur, 
Elabora  ne  labamur ; 
Cum  injnatia  ne  perdamur 

Dele  noatni  erimina. 
O  Beate,  Deo  grate, 
Fer  aolamen  et  juvamen : 
Pande  genti  te  oolenti 

Paradiai  limina* 

Ubi  salua  et  boneatas» 
Ubi  virtus  et  poteataa, 
Ubi  florum  et  odorum 

Omnia  delectatio : 
Ubi  aine  labe  quiea, 
Omni  carena  nube  diea, 
Diea  vernua,  aempiternua 

Cum  omni  aolatio. 

Ubi  vitB  certitudo, 
Mira  aemper  pulchritudo, 
Ubi  decor  diaciplinas, 
Ubi  lucet  aine  fine 

Veri  solia  daritaa :— ' 


SIR  HENRY  DRYDEN  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

On  Church  Music,  and  the  fitting  of  Churches  for  Music,  By  Sir  Hbnrt 
Drtoen,  Bart.  A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Northampton 
Architectural  Society. 

I'Hia  essay,  which  was  printed  at  full  length  in  a  county  paper,  con- 
tains so  much  original  and  other  useful  matter,  that  we  think  it  well  to 
present  our  readers  with  large  extracts  from  it,  interspersed  with  some 
i^marks  of  our  own.     It  begins  as  follows : — 

"  There  ia  no  doubt  that  music  may  be  made  a  valuable  meana  of  education 

^ith  all,  and  especially  the  lower  classes In  the  following  remarka 

on  music,  I  aasume  that  the  chief  object  of  teaching  and  learning  it  ia  to  en- 

*  The  wonderfal  rhythmical  power  exhibited  in  this  sequence  ia  well  worthy  of  the 
fttder'a  attention. 
^  The  latter  half  of  this  stanza  appears  to  be  lost. 
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able  people  to  sing  church-music  tn  ehweh.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  most  of 
my  hearers  that  the  singing  in  most  of  our  country  churches  ought  rather  to 
be  called  noise  than  music.  The  clergy  tolerate,  as  addresses  to  God  in 
church,  noises  which  they  would  not  tolerate  in  their  court  yards.  The 
nobles  and  8<}uires  grudge  not  their  £'200  for  an  opera  box  for  the  season, 
but  give  unwdlingly  jCl  to  their  village  quire.  There  is  much  less  objection 
to  lay  out  money  on  organs,  than  to  lay  out  money  or  trouble  on  quires. 
They  think  that  when  they  have  got  an  organ  they  have  done  everything 
wanted.  Some  people,  however,  wish  to  imph>ve  the  church  music ;  and, 
chiefly  .through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Hullah,  much  is  now  doing  in  the  way  of 
musical  education.  Parsons  and  curates  sometimes  procure,  as  schoolmaster, 
a  man  who  professes  to  be  a  proficient  in  music,  but  who  frequently  ia  a  roan 
especially  to  be  exempted  from  sole  government  of  a  musical  class,  or  screech* 
ing,  squalling,  drawling,  and  vile  pronunciation  are  the  result.  If  in  any  pa- 
ri^ it  is  desired  to  improve  the  church  music,  some  gentleman  or  lady  must 
give  a  considerable  portion  of  their  attention  and  time  to  the  matter,  or  the 
quire  will  not  flourish.  Nothing  can  be  done  well  without  time,  trouble,  and 
money.  Some  persons,  well  intentioned,  but  ignorant  of  music,  have  spent 
considerable  sums  in  obtaining  good  tuition  for  a  parish  quire  for  a  short  time, 
thinking,  innocently,  that  a  quire  is  like  a  picture,  which,  when  painted,  is 
permanent.  That  this  is  not  the  case  they  will  very  soon  find  out:  nothing 
but  frequent  practice  and  unremitted  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
(or  lady,  as  the  case  may  be,)  will  secure  the  end.  I  think  it  hardly  possible 
for  a  lady^  however  skilled  in  music,  to  teach  a  quire.  Perhaps  a  well-wisher 
to  the  national  Church,  and  especially  to  the  poorer  members  of  it,  will  be 
repaid  for  the  trouble  taken ;  but  unless  time,  trouble,  and  money  are  to  be 
laid  out  On  it,  it  is  better  not  to  begin.  It  may  fairly  be  asked, '  How  comes 
it  that  in  England,  where  music  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  a  lady's,  and  not 
an  uncommon  part  of  a  gentlemsn's,  education,  we  have  such  wretched  attempts 
at  music  in  our  parish  churches,  and  those  attempts  made  only  by  persons 
who  are  striving  for  their  daily  bread,  and  who  have  neither  the  advantage 
of  books  to  learn  from,  .time  to  practise  in,  or  master  to  teach  them  ?'  I 
leave  others  to  say  all  which  can  be  said  in  favour  of  those  numerous  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  after  tormenting  their  Broadwoods  from  Monday 
to  Saturday,  and  paying  high  fees  to  music  masters  and  mistresses  to  teach 
them  Italian  love  songs,  or  silly  English  ballads,  go  tip-toeing  to  church  on  a 
Sunday,  too  devout  to  ' say'  anything  in  common  with  'those  horrid  charity 
children,'  and  too  genteel  to  '  sing '  a  part  in  the  glorious  hsrmonies  of  Tallis, 
Gibbons,  Farrant,  or  Ravenscroft  I  should  like  to  know  to  what  more  pro- 
per or  more  beneficial  use  musical  acquirements  can  be  applied  than  to  the 
music  of  our  churches." 

Sir  Henry  then  proceeds  to  describe  a  state  of  things,  which  no 
doubt  is  still  common  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

"The  common  plan  of  proceeding  in  a  parish  church  is  for  two  or  three 
coarse  men's  voices  to  drnwl  after  a  clarionet  what  has  been  described  by  the 
term  '  Gipsy-bass,'  that  is  the  soprano  part  ('  lead '  they  call  it)  an  octave 
too  low,  whilst  a  crazy  bassoon  plays  the  bass  in  its  proper  octave,  thereby 
frequently  inverting  what  little  is  left  of  the  chord  after  the  total  abstraction 
of  tenor  and  alto.  This  abominable  method  of  murdering  psalm  tunes  should 
be  discouraged  in  every  possible  way.  This  Gipsy  fashion  of  singing  is  fol- 
lowed in  many  churches  where  they  possess  an  organ,  and  pretend  to  sing 
properly." 

We  cannot  so  entirely  agree  with  Sir  Henry  Dryden  in  these  remarks  as 
in  the  preceding.  What  does  he  mean  by  "  the  soprano  part"  in  a  Psalm 
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tune  ?  From  the  context,  and  from  what  we  know  of  old  -  fashioned  rustic 
quires,  we  suppose  that  he  means  the  principal  melody ;  but  as 
he  had  just  before  been  extolling  the  harmonies  of  Ravenscroft,  one 
would  infer  that  he  approved  that  musician's  mode  of  harmonizing 
Psalm  tunes ;  which,  as  most  of  our  musical  readers  know,  or  might 
know«  is  to  give  the  melody  (or  tune,  as  it  was  then  called,)  to  the 
tenor,  to  write  a  bass  part  below  it,  and  alto  and  soprano  parts  above. 
The  origin  of  this  practice  is  clear  enough,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
the  metrical  tones  of  the  16th  century  were  the  offspring  of  the  ancient 
plain-song,  which  was  always  designed  to  be  sung  principally  by  men's 
voices.  The  compositions  of  Tallis,  Farrant,  Gibbons,  &c.,  are  not, 
like  most  of  later  days,  melodies  for  treble  voices  accompanied  by  alto, 
tenor  and  bass,  but  harmonies  in  which  every  part  is  of  equal  import- 
ance. The  habit  of  considering  the  upper  part  and  the  melody  as  con- 
vertible terms,  can  be  traced,  we  believe,  no  further  back  than  the 
degenerate  times  which  followed  the  Restoration.  Again,  Sir  Henry 
seems  to  speak  of  the  melody  crossing  the  bass  as  if  it  were  essentially 
a  fault ;  whereas  one  need  not  look  far  in  Ravenscroft  to  find  instances 
of  such  a  thing. 
The  following  hints  are  worth  attention  : — 

**  Generally  the  village  quire  is  left  to  itself,  and  in  undisputed  possession 
of  a  gallery,  but  now  and  then  some  parson,  squire,  or  farmer,  knowing  as 
much  of  music  as  of  Hindoostanee,  thinks  to  improve  them  by  condemning 
the  whole  performance,  and  possibly  by  giving  one  or  ^100  copies  of  some 
mnsic-book,  which  he  fancies  preferable,  and  wnieh,  perhaps,  is  really  good. 
The  attempt,  of  course,  fails ;  it  is  no  use  to  give  a  man  a  tool  unless  you  tell 
him  how  to  use  it.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  'common  sense'  of  a  person 
uneducated  in  a  given  srience  is  very  different  from  the  common  sense  of  a 
person  educated  in  that  science.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  music,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  churches  for  music :  and  I  suppose  no  man  really 
studies  music,  with  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  heart,  who  does  not  sometimes 
wonder  at  certain  things  not  having  struck  him  before.  I  know  a  gentleman 
who,  with  the  best  possible  intention,  gave  some  of  HuUah's  metrical  psalters 
to  bis  quire ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  they  brought  them  back,  saying  there  was 
'  no  music  in  them '  1  He  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding;  but, 
in  truth,  he  might  as  well  as  have  given  a  chronometer  to  a  ploughboy,  and 
expected  him  instantly  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  its  works  and  accuracy  of 
its  movements,  and  then  have  been  surprised  because  he  disliked  it,  and 
wished  to  return  to  the  clumsy  old  time- piece  bought  at  the  nearest  town  for 
£2,  We  must  remember  that  these  men's  ears  have  been  trained  to  like 
worthless  munic,  and  in  unison  only.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected 
suddenly  to  understand  the  noble  simplicity  of  our  old  church  music,  which 
of  course  depends  on  all  its  parts  being  sung  for  its  grand  effect.  I  suppose 
there  are  not  fifty  churches  within  fifty  miles  of  Northampton  (cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  excepted)  in  which  you  can  hear  a  full  harmony  of  four 
parts.  We  often  hear  village  singers  condemned  as  ignorant,  conceited,  or 
unmanageable.  That  they  are  ignorant  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  ought  to  teach  them ;  that  they  are  conceited  is  often  true, 
but  conceit  is  the  result  of  the  ignorance ;  and  that  they  are  unmanageable, 
when  properly  tried,  I  deny ;  and  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  does  not 
exist  a  more  tractable  class  uf  people.  They  wotdd  be  fools,  indeed,  to  be 
managed  by  most  of  the  clergy,  who  generally  don't  know  a  minim  from  a 
crotchet,  or  the  difference  between  a  major  and  minor  scale.  I  have  so  many 
certificates  and  witnesses  that  the  rowfhest  possible  materials  may  be  made  to 
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a!og  classic  made  in  perfect  time  and  nearly  perfect  tune,  that  no  doubt  can 
longer  exist  on  that  point ;  and  I  am  confident  that,  with  a  few  hints  from 
me,  any  one  else  can  do  the  same,  at  one-fifth  of  the  time  and  money  with 

which  I  have  done  it The  worse  workman  a  person  is,  the  better  tools 

he  should  have ;  therefore  don't  expect  sncoess  unless  your  quire  is  well  fitted 
with  books,  desks,  &c.  Stick  to  the  common  sol-fa  system.  Above  sll 
things  make  your  quire  accurate  timists.  Teach  music,  as  much  as  possible, 
by  secular  music  and  solfeggios.  Don't  depreciate  the  holy  mnsic  of  the 
Church  by  using  it  as  a  means  of  instruction  more  than  u  neces^uy 

**  I  shall  now  make  remarks  on  church-music,  which  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  most  village  quires.  Church  services  are  of  two  kinds — ^first,  services  «im^, 
as  in  most  cathedrals ;  secondly,  services  said^  as  in  most  parish  chuidies. 
I  do  not  use  the  word  '  service '  in  its  musical  sense.  Besides  the  service 
itself,  we  have  added  and  interpolated  music,  also  of  two  kinds — first,  anthems 
and  sanctuses,  as  in  most  cathedrals ;  secondly,  metrical  hymns  and  psalms, 
as  in  most  parish  churches.  The  latter  class  (metrical  hymns  and  psalms) 
may  be  further  divided  into  those  sung  in  unison,  and  those  sung  in  harmony. 
Some  say  that  everything  practised  in  a  cathedral  may  be  practised  in  a  parish 
church :  others  deny  this.  I  think  a  fair  examination  of  the  Prayer  Boo^  will 
show  how  far  cathedral  usage  may  be  practised  in  a  parish  church." 

"  I  think  that  a  catbedial  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  parish  church.  It 
contains  the  throne  of  the  highe»t  ecclesiastical  authority  in'  the  diocese,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  learned  and  devout  clergy.  It  ought  to  be 
a  type  of  what  is  noble  in  architecture,  and  its  service  ought  to  be  the  noblest 
form  of  worship.  If  the  clergy  connected  with  it  learnt  music  as  they  ought 
to  do,  and  attended  the  service  with  regularity,  and  if  the  quires  were  Kept  up 
as  they  ought  to  be,  then  there  would  be  no  lack  of  people  or  of  harmony. 
If  a  stranger  goes  to  such  a  place,  he  must  (unless  a  skilful  musician)  join  in 
silence  with  his  mind,  considering  himself  an  interloper,  and  not  marring  the 
beauty  of  the  service  by  his  attempt  to  join  aloud.  But  in  parish  chuiehes 
the  case  seems  very  different,  and  it  appears  essential  that  the  whole  oonfcre- 
gation  should  join  in  the  General  Confession,  Confession  in  the  Communion 
Service,  Lord's  Prayer,  Litany,  Versicles  and  Sufirages,  Responaea  to  the 
Commandments,  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  prayer  *  Turn  Thou,'  in  Com- 
mination  Service,  and  Amens  at  ends  of  prayers.  It  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Prayer  Book  does  not  consider  it  necessary  for  the  whole  con« 
gref^ation  to  join  in  the  Venite,  Psalms,  Canticles,  Athanasian  Creed,  Sanctns, 
or  Gloria.  It  orders  these  to '  be  said  or  sung»'  but  omits  any  mention  of 
'  people.'  There  is  still  less  any  necessity  for  a  congregation  to  join  in  any 
interpolated  or  added  music." 

We  think  that  the  rubrics  directing  the  people  to  join  in  certain 
parts  of  the  service  apply  just  as  much  to  cathedrals  as  to  parish 
churches.  In  doing  so,  men  should  not  sing  the  treble  part  in  the 
Amens.  as  they  are  commonly  harmonized,  an  octave  lower.  They 
should  sing  either  the  bass  part,  which  (supposing  the  priest  to  chant 
on  6)  is 


^ 


C2. 


namely. 


or  the  tenor,     t):   ^  II  7Tr^~^ 


or. 


A  -  men  A  •  men  A  •  men 

whichever  they  please.  In  the  Confessions,  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  people  may  without  difliculty  join  correctly,  when  they 
are  said  in  unison,  as  is  generally  the  case.  When  Tallis*s  harmonies  are 
used,  men  should  keep  to  the  plain -song  (or  the  bass)  and  not  sing  the 
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treble  part  an  octave  lower.  Sir  Henry  Dryden  seemB  to  have  written 
"  Nicene"  by  mistake  for  "  Athanasian."  and  conversely.  ••  Interpo- 
lated  or  added  mnsic*'  includes  metrical  hymns  and  psalms,  which  are 
surely  music  for  the  people  to  join  in,  if  in  any.     Sir  Henry  proceeds, 

"  Asspming  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  congregation  to  join  in  certain  parts  of 
the  service,  we  must  allow  that  if  every  one  of  a  congregation  did  so  (speaking  in 
the  Mime  voice  which  they  use  in  conversation),  the  noise  would  be  anything  but 
agreeable.  What,  then,  can  be  more  consistent  than  that  where  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  unity  of  sentiment,  and  where  there  must  be  unity  of  expression,  there 
should  also  be  unity  or  harmony  of  sound.  If  one  note  was  adopted  for  all 
parts  of  the  service  which  the  minister  and  people  have  to  say,  it  would  be 
better  than  uo  note,  and  a  person  must  be  msliciously  unmusical  who  cannot 
sing  ostf  note.  It  is  found  thst  ministers  can  more  often  chant  decently  on 
one  note  than  read  decently.  In  both  cases  we  give  them  what  to  say,  but  in 
one  we  also  tell  them  how  to  say  it.  Chanted  prayers  are  much  more  distinct 
than  read  prayers.  In  King  Edward  VI.'s  Praver  Books  we  have  this  rubric — 
'And  (to  the  end  the  people  may  the  better  hear)  in  such. places  where  they 
do  sing,  there  shall  the  Lessons  be  sung  in  a  plain  tune,  after  the  manner  of 
distinct  reading;  and,  likewise,  the  Epistle  and  Qospel/  This  custom  has  long 
been  obsolete,  but  the  rubric  shows  the  opinion  of  the  divines  of  that  day  on 
the  comparative  distinctness  of  reading  and  chanting." 

''The  verb  'to  intone'  has  of  late  come  to  mean  to  chant  or  sing  the  service. 
It  is  a  nonsensical  term,  as  'to  intone'  is  to  sing  iiUervaU,wikA  the  people  who 
use  it  mean  to  sing  ome  nofe,  which  is  no  interval.  It  has  been  introducedi 
as  I  fisncy,  by  some  of  the  Gregoriantzers  in  our  Church.  What  is  now 
called  'intoning,'  was  called  in  King  Edward's  time,  as  we  have  just  read, 
•  singing.* " 

The  verb  "  to  intone"  has  certainly  been  much  abused  of  late.  The 
corresponding  word  in  French,  efi^omi^,  means  to  set,  or  strike  up  with, 
a  tune;  and  this  agrees  with  the  use  of  the  noun  "  intonation,*' as 
respects  the  (Gregorian  tones. 

Here  follows  this  strange  passage : — 

"There  is  now  going  on  a  musieal  war  between  the  harmonists  and  anti* 
harmonists  in  En^and,  some  wishing  to  bring  back  Gregorian  chants,  because 
they  were  the  medium  of  praise  in  the  seventti  centiuy ;  others,  because  they 
think  them  easy ;  wishing,  also,  to  deprive  anthems  and  metrical  psalm  tunes 
of  their  chords,  in  order  to  make  them  match  these  ancient  unison  chants. 
The  Gregorian  chants,  in  their  true  form,  seem  unsuited  to  the  English 
language,  and  many  of  them  are  utterly  incapable  of  being  sung  in  octaves, 
which  renders  them  useless  for  quires  and  congregations." 

Strange,  in  the  first  place,  because  all  who  wish  to  bring  back 
Gregorian  chants  are  classed  as  "  anti-harmonists."  Do  Mr.  Helmore's 
'*  Accompanying  Harmonies  to  the  Psalter  Noted,"  and  our  harmonies 
to  the  ancient  hymn  melodies  deserve  to  be  thus  ignored?  It  is 
strange,  also,  that  Sir  Henry  should  think  Gregorian  chants  in  their 
true  form  "  unsuited  to  the  English  language,"  but  "  passing  strange" 
that  he  should  assert  many  of  them  to  be  "  utterly  incapable  of  being 
sung  in  octaves."  We  should  like  to  be  informed  what  chants  are 
capable  of  being  sung  in  octaves,  if  any  of  the  Gregorian  are  not. 
But  perhaps  the  worthy  baronet  meant  only  to  amuse  himself  and  his 
auditors  by  a  sort  of  sham  fight  with  "the  Gregorianizers."     Sir 
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Henry  proceeds  to  quote  from  a  preface  of  Mr.  Hallah's  a  pasaage,  of 
which,  not  knowing  the  context,  we  do  not  perceive  the  meaning 
BuiEciently  to  he  able  to  make  any  comment.     Afterwards  he  aaya : — 

''It  it,  of  course,  necessary  that  unison  chants  should  be  within  a  very  small 
range,  or  some  part  of  the  chant  would  be  out  of  the  range  of  one  or  other  of 
the  four  classes  of  voices.  They  must  not  descend  below  Re  on  third  line  of 
the  bass  staff,  nor  ascend  beyond  middle  Do.  Of  course,  the  sopranoa  and 
altos  sing  the  octave  above.  The  recitation  notes  must  not  be  lower  than  Fa» 
or  higher  than  Si.'* 

This  is  quite  true,  except  that  we  have  never  met  with  men's  voices 
which  could  not  descend  with  ease  to  Do  in  the  second  space  of  the 
bass  stair. 

From  details  Sir  Henry  reascends  to  general  principles,  in  which  we 
quite  agree  with  him. 

"  Chanted  service  is  often  called  undevotional  because  it  is  unnatural.     The 
whole  Liturgy  is  a  work  of  art,  and  a  savsge  wouhl  not  be  Ukely  to  build  such 
a  church  as  Salisbury  or  Lincoln.    We  ailrocate  employing  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  service  of  the  Almighty.    Let  us  be  consistent,  and  not  de- 
nounce as  undevotional  the  art  of  music.     I  do  not  ask  any  one  to  hke  the 
prayers  or  praises  sung — I  do  not  ask  any  one  to  sing  them,  except  in  cathe- 
drsls;  but  I  ask  all  not  to  accuse  those  who  sing  them,  or  like  them  sung,  of 
want  of  devotion  on  that  account.    I  plead  for  choral  service,  and  herein  for 
chanted  prayers  (the  foundation  of  the  whole  musical  structure),  the  usage 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  both  east  and  west,  ever  since  the  formation  of 
Liturgies — we  may  safely  say  for  1,400  years.    I  plead  e8()ecially  the  usage  of 
the  English  branch  of  it  ever  since  the  Reformation ;  and  the  opinions  aad 
practices  of  many  of  those  great  and  pious  men  who  preferred  death  by  fire 
to  life  in  communion  with  what  they  thought  the  idolatrous  Church  of  Rome. 
It  is  curious  that  not  only  in  doctrine  and  practice  of  religion  had  the  Church 
of  Rome  become  corrupt,  but  in  the  very  science  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  music  of  the  Church  had  become  so  vicious  in  style,  that  it  was,aoout  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  banished  from 
the  service.    Then  it  was  that  the  immortal  Palestrina  shone  forth  and  wrote 
his  masses,  which  satisfied  the  Churchmen  of  his  dsy,  and  were  the  cause  of 
music  being  retained  in  the  Roman  Church.    Still  more  respected  by  us  of 
the  English  Church  ought  to  be  the  name  of  Tallis,  who,  about  1570,  wrote  a 
full  cathedral  service,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  will  descend  to  future 
generations  an  example  of  solemn  devotional  harmony.  You  cannot,  therefore, 
pretend  that  your  piety  is  greater  than  that  of  hundreds  of  men  who  have 
approved  of  choral  service,  m)m  the  time  of  S.  Augustin  to  the  present  day* 
You  will  not,  I  think,  dare  denounce  as  irreligious  tne  practices  of  the  noble 
armv  of  martyrs.    It  is  also  objected  that  sung  prayers  are  less  distinct  than 
reaa  prayers.    If  there  is  one  point  more  certain  than  another  in  music,  it  is 
that  far  greater  distinctness  is  to  be  gained  by  singing  than  speaking  in  a 
common  voice.    It  is  also  objected  to  choral  service  that  it  makes  those 
accustomed  to  it  dislike  a  plain  read  service.     I  do  not  think  so;  if  the  plain 
unsung  service  is  properly  done.    Choral  service  makes  people  dislike  hashed 
service — kn^  may  it  do  so.    It  is  an  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  to  separate 
church-service  from  common  conversation.     It  is  proved  that  when  many 
people  chant  on  one  note  they  keep  better  together  than  when  they  read  in  a 
plain  voice " 

"  I  must assert  that  service,  however  musical,  is  no  choral  service  if 

the  minister  does  not  chant,  and  if  there  are  not  ttoo  ouires,  that  is  two  sides, 
one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the  north  side.  We  have  no  right  to  exhibit 
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church-fliuBie  in  an  improper  form.  A  service  in  which  Che  minister  reftds 
nod  the  quire  chaati,  it  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet's  part  omitted.. 
From  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle,  through  all  Christian  ages,  to  the 
present  day,  the  singing  in  sides  has  prevailed.  You  cannot  give  the  proper 
effect  to  many  anthems  without  this  plan,  and  to  sing  the  psalms  and  services 
with  any  propriety  is  impossible.    You  must  have  the  four  parts  on  each  aide, 

and  nieety  balanced " 

*'  If  the  mosieal  acquirements  of  a  parish  are  so.  low  as  to  prevent  singing 
in  puts,  people  must  be  content  with  the  upper  part  in  octaves.  When  men 
sing  the  soprano  in  octaves  the  bass  must  not  be  sung,  as  it  will  frequently 
top  the  soprano  in  a  very  unceremonious  way.  [But  the  bass  may  be  so  con- 
structed as  not  to  do  this]  Dnn't  think  that  people  can  sin;;  anything  pro- 
perly without  tuition.  Mr.  Hullah  (end  of  preface  to  Metrical  Psalter)  says, 
'  Nothing  can  be  done — nothing  ought  to  be  done,  if  it  could,  without  proper 
training ;  children  must  be  taught  the  alphabet  before  they  can  reail  the  best 
of  books,  and  eongregations  must  be  taught  something,  and  more  than  some- 
thing, of  the  piinci^es  of  music,  before  they  can  correctly  execute  even  a 
paalm  time — even  a  psalm  tune  in  uniran.'  " 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Wk  owe  a  long  outstanding  Eccleaiological  debt  to  Liverpool ;  and  we 
will  do  what  we  can,  in  the  present  paper,  towards  paying  it  off.  Oar 
criticism  cannot  be  favourable ;  but  we  must,  at  the  outset,  specify  two 
points  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  must  be  held  as  in  a 
certain  degree  modifying  all  we  say.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Second  City  in  the  Kingdom,  that  church  building 
should  have  been  carried  on  with  a  vigour  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  another  example.  With  suburbs  springing  up  in  all  direc- 
tions,— suburbs  in  themselves  small  towns, — it  evinces  great  ecclesias-. 
tical  energy  of  a  certain  kind  that  the  churches  should  bear  anything 
like  an  equal  ratio  of  increase.  The  high  ground  of  Everton,  studded 
with  spires, — Aygburth,  Princes  Park,  Grassendale,  Birkenhead,  Sea- 
combe,  Crosby,  West  Derby, — all  exhibit  the  same  spirit.  God 
forbid  that,  because  in  the  doctrine  current  at  Liverpool  we  see  so 
much  to  lament, — and  in  the  style  prevalent  among  its  architects  we 
can  find  little  to  praise,  therefore  we  should  not  do  justice  to  zeal  and 
activity  wherever  we  find  them  !  But,  in  the  second  place,  we  must 
also  take  into  consideration  the  way  in  which,  fifteen  years  ago, 
churches  were  built  in  this  city.  Of  S.  Jude's  we  had  often  heard ;  but 
most  assuredly  should  never  have  ventured,  from  a  hearsay  description, 
even  to  hint  at  the  infamy  of  its  arrangement.  Towards  the  east  end 
of  this  building  is  an  octagonal  enclosure,  railed  in.  In  the  interior 
stand  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  altar  in  front  of  these ;  and  at  the  time 
of  Holy  Communion,  the  communicants  kneel  round  the  enclosed  mass 
of  erections.  To  this  kind  of  thing  people  were  used ;  and  if  we  wonder 
that  ecclesiology  has  arisen  no  higher,  we  must  not  forget  how  low  it 
had  sunk. 

▼OL.    XIY.  H  H  H 
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We  shall  begin  with  three  erections  by  Mr.  Rafflss  Brown,  who 
appears  to  be  considered  the  rising  architect  of  Lancashire.  We  might 
say  one  erection ;  for  in  truth  it  is  but  one  idea,  a  little  differently  ex- 
pressed. These  buildings  we  think,  show  a  considerable  amount  of 
power ;  but  they  also  evince  Such  an  attachment  to  a  false  type,  so 
crotchety  a  theory  of  eclecticism,  so  utter  a  carelessness  about  progress 
in  art,  and  fresh  infusion  of  ideas,  that  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
that  power  will  ever  be  developed  into  anything  better  than  the 
strange  edifices  it  has  already  produced. 

S.  Chrysostom,  Everton,  consecrated  1853. — ^This  is  a  large   cross- 
church,  with  engaged  tower  and  spire,  and  chapels  to  the  chancel. 
Its  main  feature  is  eclecticism  ;  but,  if  there  be  a  predominant  style,  it 
is  transitional  from  Middle-Pointed  to  Flamboyant.     The  characteristic 
that  first  strikes  the  eye  is  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  aisle  win- 
dows.    The  nave  aisles  are  leans-to ;    and  the  architect,  evidently 
puzzled  how  to  introduce  sufficient  pretence  into  the  tracery   of  a 
window  that,   from    the  nature  of  things,  could   not   be  large,    has 
excogitated  a  plan  which   he    thinks    may    unite   the   two    features 
he  requires.     His  windows  are  truncated  just  below  the  spring ;  an 
arrangement  which,  in  exceptional  cases,  is  of  course  not  without  autho- 
rity ;  but  which,  when  made  the  ordinary  rule,  shows  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  requirements  of  a  window,  and  is  an  empirical  way  of 
arriving   at    a   sham   effect,  not   really   to  be   attained   without   far 
greater  application  than  is  requisite  for  dashing  off  bodiless  tracery. 
The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  is  not  ill-proportioned,  with  more  of 
Middle-Pointed  in  it  than  Flamboyant ;  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  the  window-heads  of  the  aisles,  some  of  which  are  purely  Flamboy- 
ant.    The  organ  chamber  is  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  aisle  by  a  wooden  arch  and  a  curtain.     The  south 
aisle  of  the  chancel  is  simply  for  increased  accommodation  ;  and,  like 
the  north,  is  gabled.     The  nave  has  four  bays ;  the  piers  throughout 
.the  church  are  of  dark  Irish  marble, — a  very  handsome  material, — four- 
clustered,  with  plain  caps  and  bases.   Those  to  the  west  of  the  transept 
arches  are  strangely  strengthened  and  eked  out  by  becoming  a  kind  of 
wall  pier  :  an  oddness  for  the  sake  of  oddness.     The  transepts  are  gal- 
leried  ;  the  gallery  staircases  are  on  the  west  side,  with  lancets  set  in  a 
slope  :  after  the  fashion  of  the  famous  staircase  at  Wells.     Underneath 
each  of  these  is  a  water-closet,  lighted  by  a  bodiless  trefoiled  lancet. 
That  some  such  arrangement  may  be  necessary  here,  and  is  necessary 
sometimes,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  to  make  such  things  part  of  the  body 
of  a  church  is  bad  indeed.    The  chancel  has  a  kind  of  baby  house  stalls  ; 
the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  stand  respectively  north  and  south  of  the 
chancel-arch  ;  the  reading-desk  is  an  open  thing,  spangled  with  quatre- 
foils.     The  seats  are  open,  and  have  sloping  backs ;  kneeling,  except 
for  children,  is  out  of  the  question  in  them.     The  five  windows  in  the 
aisles  (for,  the  tower  being  engaged,  they  extend  a  bay  west  of  the 
nave,)  are  all  different, — some  more,  some  less  Flamboyant ;  of  three 
lights,  with   the   exception  of   the    easternmost,   which   is  a  single 
traceried  light.     The  clerestory  is  particularly  absurd,  consisting  of  four 
trefoiled  triplets.     Outside,  the  tower  is  elaborately  pretentious,  but 
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has  a  certain  degree  of  effect.  Double  angular  buttresses,  that  bulge 
out  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  lead  up  to  a  pierced  battlement,  an- 
gular pinnacles,  and  an  octagonal  spire,  with  lights  under  straight-sided 
canopies  at  its  cardinal  points.  There  are  a  sufficient  quantity  of  crosses ; 
and  we  saw  with  pleasure  the  employment  of  metal  for  this  purpose. 
The  semi* projecting  western  porch  is  heavily  and  vulgarly  crocketed 
and  finialled;  there  is  a  double  internal  door,  with  the  conventional 
First-Pointed  of  circular  shaft,  and  flowered  cap.  Perhaps  the  best 
thing  about  the  place  is  the  churchyard  wall ;  very  widely  and  shal- 
lowly  embattled,  the  sunk  parts  being  relieved  with  iron  cresting. 
Had  this  been  Mr.  Brown's  only  church,  or  his  only  church  executed 
in  this  style,  we  should  have  criticised  its  eccentricities  more  favour- 
ably; but  when  we  see  the  same  idea  and  the  same  details  repro- 
duced at 

S.  John  the  Divine,  Fairfield,  (1853)  and  find  that  the  oddity  is  not  the 
exception,  but  the  one  type,  we  can  only  feel  that  the  architect  reproduces 
himself  as  much  from  shallowness  as  from  want  of  study.  Fairfield  is 
a  fashionable  suburb  which  has  lately  sprung  up  in  the  township  of 
West  Derby,  on  the  height  on  which  Everlon  also  stands.  l*hb 
church  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  S.  Chrysostom,  partly,,  we  be- 
lieve, in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  late  Incumbent,  who 
died  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for  the  consecration.  It  has 
chancel,  nave,  south  chapel  and  north  sacristy  to  the  former,  two 
aisles  to  the  latter,  and  a  tower  engaged  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  same  theory  of  aisle  windows  is  here  again  carried  out ; 
and  the  same  eclecticism  of  Flamboyant,  Middle,  and  First-Pointed 
prevails.  The  east  window,  in  its  character  and  five  lights,  repeats 
6.  Chrysostom's ;  it  is  here  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Gibbs,  of  a 
very  passable  character.  There  is  a  Crucifixion  in  the  centre ;  to  its 
right,  the  Cure  of  fiartimseus,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Three  Kings ; 
to  its  left,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  The  glass  in  the  small 
southern  window,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  is  much  inferior.  The 
brazen  altar-rails,  the  hangings  at  the  east  end,  and  the  encaustic  tiles 
in  the  sanctuary,  are  all  commendable.  There  is  a  wooden  eagle, 
which  looks  like  a  cross  between  that  bird  and  a  solan  goose  ;  but  we 
notice  with  especial  approval  that  prayers  are  said  in  the  chancel.  We 
believe — and  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  we  are  mistaken — that,  with  the 
exception  of  S.  Martin's  and  (after  a  sort)  S.  Nicholas,  where  they  are 
said  in  a  chorus  cantorum,  this  is  the  only  church  in  Liverpool  where 
the  right  practice  is  in  use.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  perfectly  plain  ; 
the  interstices  blue,  powdered  unpleasantly  with  stars  of  different  magni- 
tudes. The  sacristy  is  lighted  on  the  north  side  by  a  very  pointed  triplet ; 
on  its  west  side,  but  entered  externally,  is  a  water-closet.  The  south 
chsncel-aisle,  which  is  gabled,  serves  as  the  organ- room,  and  the  vestry 
for  choristers ;  (the  latter  are  surpliced.)  A  gross  fault  in  the  construction 
of  this  aisle  is,  that  though  the  aisle  is  evidently  designed  for  its  present 
purpose,  there  is  an  eastern  three-light  Flamboyant  window,  of  no  pos- 
sible use  except  to  be  blocked  up  by  the  organ.  On  the  south  side  a  bodi- 
less window  is  introduced  by  another  trick ;  stained  glass  tracery  of  two 
lights  surmounts  a  door !     The  staUs  are  on  the  same  model,  and  as 
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bad,  as  those  at  S.  Chrysostom.  Tlie  piers  are  a  repetition  of  thoie 
in  the  same  church,  four-clustered,  and  of  Irish  marble ;  but  they  are 
much  worse  here,  as  being  raised  on  a  stilted  block  of  stone  as  high  u 
the  seat-tops, — an  arrangement  which  we  had  beliered  to  be  nearly 
obsolete.  The  seats  are  open ;  but  the  central  passage  is  blocked  np  with 
them.  The  aisle  windows  are  almost  facsimiles  of  those  at  Evertoo. 
The  pulpit  is,  we  believe,  considered  an  extraordinary  work  of  art ;  and, 
though  bearing  an  affectation  of  oddness,  it  has  something  pleasing. 
Square,  with  a  staircase  on  the  south  side,  and  ball  flowers  in  the 
chamfer,  it  tapers  off  on  to  a  semi-shaft.  On  the  west  side  is  a  sort 
of  straight- sided  projection,  supported  on  a  shaft  of  black  marble,  which 
contrasts  well  with  the  freestone.  The  font,  octagonal,  and  panelled 
alternately  with  the  evangelists  and  their  symbols,  is  not  bad,  except 
that  to  its  cover  a  cross  is  appended  as  handle.  The  west  window 
is  of  five  lights,  and  of  poor  Flamboyant  design;  the  three  central 
lights  contain  a  memorial  to  the  first  Incumbent.  The  western  porch 
is  an  imitation  of  that  of  S.  Chrysostom.  The  tower  is  embattled, 
with  octagonal  spire,  and  a  scarcely  projecting  north-western  turret ;  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  gingerbread  fineness. 

Socinian  Meeting-house,  Hope  Street. — ^We  haye  already  alluded 
to  this  erection  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  day ;  it  is — which 
ought  to  be  especially  mentioned — by  Mr.  Brown.^  It  is  a  cross 
building,  ni-ith  a  short,  but  well-developed  chancel,  enclosed  by  a  low 
rail ;  a  south  chapel ;  sacristies,  and  a  *«  chapter-house  *'  to  the  north- 
cast ;  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle ;  and  a  peculiar  kind 
of  long,  lean-to,  cloister  porch  at  each  side  of  the  aisles.  We  are  not 
about  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  this  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  Mr.  Brown  repeats  his  details  a  third  time,  in  a  most 
marked  manner.  Bodiless  ai^le- windows ;  eclecticism  of  Flamboyant 
and  Middle- Pointed  ;  a  pretentious  tower,  (it  has  an  octagonal  broach 
spire,  and  canopied  figures  of — so  far  as  we  could  decipher  them  through 
a  November  fog — the  evangelists,  at  the  not  cardinal  points) ;  a  half* 
developed  western  porch  ;  four- clustered  piers  of  Irish  marble  ; — all  just 
as  at  Everton  and  at  Fairfield.  The  chapter-house  is  used  as  a  lecture 
room.  It  is  octagonal,  with  high-pitched  roof,  and  has  a  two-light 
Middle- Pointed  window  in  each  bay.  The  seats  are  open ;  there  is  a 
west  gallery  and  organ,  and  six  gas  coronse  on  each  Mde  of  the  nave. 
The  best  stained  glass  we  saw  in  Liverpool  is  in  a  memorial- window  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  In  one  Hght  is  our  Lady  with  the 
Divine  Child ;  in  the  other,  S.  Elizabeth,  with  S.  John  Baptbt ;  the 
latter  adoring  our  Loan. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Rafiles  Brown.  We  fear  that  he  wifl 
not  be  pleased  with  the  description  we  have  given  of  his  woiks ;  hot 
we  still  believe  that,  if  he  would  condescend  to  study  a  little  more, — ^if 
he  could  learn  not  to  regard  himself  as  so  infinitely  superior  to— as,  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  moral  giraffe  among — his  Liverpool  brethren,  above  all, 
if  he  would  leave  off  erecting  meeting-houses  for  all  kinds  of  sects,  we 

'  We  obterve,  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  November,  a  itatement  that  thi> 
gentleman  is  joint  architect  of  the  large  Independent  meeting  house  now  erecting 
in  Queen  Square,  Brighton. 
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ahould  not  despair  of  seeing  him  attain  a  respectable  place  amongp 
church  architects. 

8.  Prntts,  Prince's  PorA.— Consecrated  March,  1 848.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Samuel  Holmes,  late  Mayor  of  Manchester ;  the  incambent.  Dr. 
M'Neile ;  and  we  despairofdoiog  justice  either  to  the  artist  or  to  the  divine. 
It  is  an  immensely  broad  cross  churchy  without  aisles ;  the  windows  of 
the  most  vulgar  churchwarden's  Gothic ;  the  roof,  a  portentous  erec« 
tion,  with  hammer-beam,  and  collar,  and  king  and  queen-post,  (if  we  may 
use  the  expression.)  all  in  one.  The  transepts  have  actually  three  win- 
dows, both  in  breadth  and  depth ;  their  extremities  are  screened  ofF  for 
staircases  to  their  galleries,  and  skylights  have  been  opened  into  them. 
We  should  not,  however,  have  noticed  this  building  as  one  of  the  best 
specimens  we  ever  saw  of  the  pepper-box  style,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  arrangements,  to  which  we  will  beg  the  reader's  attention.  The 
altar  stands  at  a  distance  from  the  east  wall,  behind  the  mountain  of 
polpit  and  reading-desk.  Observing  a  mat  at  the  east  side  of  this  altar, 
we  inquired  its  use.  *'  Why,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  **  Dr.  M'Neile  reads 
the  Communion  at  the  north  side  of  the  table ;  but  at  the  Sacrament 
he  stands  fronting  the  congregation."  So  we  have  the  old  Basilican 
arrangement  restored !  The  pulpit  is  unique.  A  kind  of  iron  crane, 
padded  at  the  end,  is  attached  to  the  back :  when  the  preacher  has 
mounted  his  elevation,  an  official  pushes  this  instrument  forward,  the 
divine  bestrides  it,  and  is  ready  for  his  task.  In  fact,  he  must  present 
a  very  tolerable  representation  of  a  martyr  on  the  equuleus  .*  with  the 
one  exception,  that  in  former  ages  the  actor  on  that  instrument  was 
tortured  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators ;  here  the  spectators 
must  be  tortured  for  the  amusement  of  the  actor.  The  pulpitolatry  of 
another  arrangement  is  almost  incredible.  Suspended  in  the  air,  at 
some  distance  in  front  of,  and  higher  than,  the  preacher*s  head,  is  a 
gas  reflector  with  seven  burners.  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  gas  is 
lighted,  but  kept  low.  Should  the  day  be  foggy,  it  is  turned  on  in  full 
power  ;  and  thus,  while  the  rest  of  the  church  is  in  mist  and  obscurity, 
the  preacher's  head  is  encircled  with  a  nimbus  of  glory.  We  doubt 
whether  ecclesiology  can  present  a  more  ludicrous  spectacle  than  that 
of  a  man  preaching  on  a  padded  horse,  and  with  the  effulgence  of  seven 
lamps  streaming,  at  mid-day,  on  his  face.  Were  the  Pope,  instead  of 
Dr.  M*Neile.  concerned,  would  not  the  arrangement  be  called,  by  all 
good  Protestants,  a  vile  parody  of  Moses  on  the  Mount,  and  of  a  still 
more  solemn  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  ? 

The  Jrvingtte  Meeting  House,  Canning  Street, — ^This  would  have  been 
an  awkward  building  to  criticise  ;  as  the  plan,  we  hear,  was  revealed 
to  the  minister  by  inspiration.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  find  that  we 
have  already  noticed  it  in  Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

All  Saints,  Great  Nelson  Street. — ^This  is  a  perpetration  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Holmes's,  the  brother  of  the  last  named  architect.  A  roomlike 
place,  with  an  apse  that  may,  perhaps,  project  three  feet ;  so  that  the 
sham  vaulting  seems  running  up  into  the  air,  instead  of  spreading  over 
head.  The  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  mounted  on  four  legs  before 
the  altar.  The  galleries  are  supported  on  voluted  cast-iron  piers,  with 
caps  which  are  about  an  equal  mixture  of  Corinthian  and  a  cabbage- 
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head.  From  the  galleries  spring  lighter  shafts,  which  prop  the  dere* 
story, — a  series  of  six  triplets ;  there  are  seven  in  each  aisle.  The 
west  end  was  apparently  intended  to  have  two  thin  spires ;  but  only 
one  is  finished.  The  west  window  is  a  great  shafted  triplet ;  and  be- 
tween this  and  each  tower  is  a  porch  crowned  with  a  finial»  looking  as 
if  it  were  the  progeny  of  the  great  finial  at  the  west  gable  of  the  nave. 
The  whole  thing  is  worth  a  visit. 

5.  Mary,  Grassendale,  1853. — This  church,  which  we  criticised  in 
our  last  number,  is  by  the  same  architect ;  and,  though  bad  enough,  a 
great  improvement  on  his  other  performance.  Some  stained  glass  has 
been  added  to  the  east  window  since  our  last  notice.  The  pulpit  is  a 
curious  device.  The  artist  seems  to  have  meant  to  finish  its  angles 
with  recessed  shafts,  and  not  to  have  known  how  to  do  it.  The  sliafts, 
therefore,  project  from  the  stone,  which  is  roughly  picked  away  all 
around  them.  In  one  point  of  view  these  fungus-like  erections  show 
progress.  It  seems  that,  even  at  Liverpool,  a  feeling  has  sprung  up 
against  galleries ;  and  that  this  "  architect,*'  as  much  taken  aback  as 
if  he  had  been  told  to  build  a  house  without  staircases,  excogitated 
the  broad  cave  which  presents  so  ridiculous  an  appearance  at  Graa- 
sendale. 

8.  Francis  Xavier,  (Roman  Catholic.)  1 848. — Mr.  Scoles  is  the  archi- 
tect of  this  church,  which  deserves  but  moderate  commendation.  It  has  a 
short  apsidal  chancel,  with  chapels;  a  naveof  eight  pier- arches,  with  aisles; 
schoolrooms  and  Priests'  rooms  to  the  north  *  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  side.  The  style  is  Early  Middle-Pointed.  The  windows 
are  in  no  way  remarkable  ;  the  piers  (their  shafts  being  of  polished  Irish 
marble)  circular,  and  very  thin,  with  circular  base  and  cap.  The  roof 
is  coved,  and  decorated  over  the  chancel.  There  is  stained  glass  in  the 
chancel  and  its  chapels.  The  house  communicates  with  the  church  by 
a  passage  at  the  south-east.  The  whole  building  is  very  mediocre^ 
except  the  tower,  which,  with  its  pierced  battlements  and  angular 
turrets,  is  below  criticism. 

S.  Peter,  Everton,  1860. — This  is  by  Mr.  Hay,  and  also  but  me- 
diocre. It  has,  however,  a  well- developed  chancel,  with  a  south  sa- 
cristy and  organ-chamber ;  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with  aisles,  and  a  western 
tower.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed,  except  that  the  windows  on  the 
north  of  the  chancel  extravagate  into  Flamboyant.  The  east  window, 
of  five  lights,  has  something  striking  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tracery ; 
and  the  chancel-arch  is  simple  and  lofty.  The  nave  piers,  octagonal^ 
with  octagonal  caps  and  bases,  are  very  high  and  starved  ;  the  clerestory 
of  two  lights,  and  poor  ;  there  are  galleries  all  round.  The  chancel  is 
seated  stall -wise,  with  woodwork  of  portentous  size ;  the  prayers  are 
said  in  the  nave.  The  arrangement  of  the  tiles,  both  in  sanctuary  and 
choir,  is  good ;  and  we  understand  that  the  east  window  is  to  be  filled 
with  stained  glass.  On  the  outside,  the  tower  is  square,  dying  off  into 
octagonal,  and  bearing  a  not  inelegant  spire.  It  is  the  only  spire  in 
Liverpool  that  has  character ;  and  standing  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  it 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  other  city  towers.  We  are  inclined 
to  think,  from  his  treatment  of  this,  notwithstanding  its  faults,  that 
Mr.  Hay  is  capable  of  better  things  than  the  church  itself.     The  but- 
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tresses  are  very  bad ;  those  to  the  nave  clerestory  are  flat,  as  if  in- 
tended for  Romanesque ;  those  to  the  chancel  are  flying. 

5. ,  Birkenhead^ — By  the  same  architect.     This  church,  which 

has  never  been  consecrated,  presents  an  appearance  probably  unique  in 
England.  At  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  Birkenhead  a 
great  city,  and  roads  were  laid  out  which  were  to  become  the  future 
streets  of  the  rival  of  Liverpool,  three  churches  were  erected,  in  pro- 
spective reference  to  the  wants  of  the  citizens.  This,  which  stood  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  the  actually  existing  place,  remains,  where  it 
was  built,  in  the  middle  of  a  waste,  with  no  other  houses  near  it  than 
those  intended  for  the  workmen  employed  in  the  docks,  but  actually, 
we  believe,  employed  as  temporary  residences  for  emigrants.  It  has, 
therefore,  never  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  required.  A  man 
and  his  wife  are  "  put  in  "  to  keep  the  building,  and  reside  in  the  sa- 
cristy  and  adjacent  parts ;  fowls  occupy  the  nave ;  and  a  venerable 
goat  appears  to  have  a  partiality  for  the  chancel.  The  building  is 
boarded  throughout,  hot  has  no  fittings.  It  is  a  cross-church,  with 
aisles  to  the  nave,  and  an  engaged  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle.  It  is  First- Pointed,  llie  eastern  triplet  is  absurdly  low  ;  there 
are  two  couplets  at  each  side  of  the  chancel.  The  transepts  are  very 
low,  and  are  intended  for  galleries ;  the  staircases  are  external  on  their 
east  side.  The  nave  has  five  bays.  The  piers  are  the  best  thing  in 
the  church;  monolithic  to  all  appearance,  alternately  octagonal  and 
circular,  with  good  flowered  caps.  They  are,  however,  seen  to  extra- 
ordinary advantage,  from  the  absence  of  all  seating.  The  west  end  is, 
ezternaily,  very  ambitious ;  an  arcade  of  seven,  three  lights  being 
pierced.    The  tower  is  starved  and  meagre,  with  a  poor  octagonal  spire. 

S.  Aidan,  Birkenhead,  is  so  execrable,  as  not  to  be  worth  criticism. 
It  is  of  the  very  worst  sham  Romanesque,  and  the  tower  is  enriched  with 
the  most  vulgar  details  that  ever  were  fancied  in  this  most  wretched  of 
styles.  Especially  we  would  notice  the  frightful  and  enormous  head 
which  glares  on  passers  by  from  the  centre  of  this  erection.  Inside, 
heavy  galleries ;  cast-iron  piers  painted  to  imitate  stone ;  no  middle 
passage ;  pulpit  in  front  of  the  altar ;  dirt,  darkness,  and  squalor  every- 
where. The  gallery  corbels  are  indescribably  ludicrous.  On  entering 
the  west  door,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  lobby ;  immediately  opposite 
him  is  a  recessed  arch  for  alms-boxes.  The  label  is  supported  on  one 
side  by  the  head  of  a  smirking  priest,  with  bands ;  on  the  other  by  a 
female  face,  the  very  personification  of  silliness. 

S.  Anne's,  Birkenhead. — A  cross-church,  without  aisles,  but  with 
transepts  three  arches  broad.  The  whole  is  of  the  vulgarest  conven- 
tional Middle-Pointed;  a  description  of  the  tower  will  be  sufficient. 
Octagonal  spire ;  crocketed  and  finialled  angular  pinnacles ;  pierced 
flying  buttresses  from  the  latter  to  the  former  ;  elaborate  pierced  bat- 
tlement; belfry  windows  under  a  laboriously  crocketed  and  finialled 
canopy ;  three  rows  of  arcading  between  these  and  the  west  window ; 
and  another  row  between  the  latter  and  the  door.  The  inside  is  tho- 
roughly bad.  A  very  short  chancel ;  wretched  octagonal  piers ;  an 
enormously  broad  nave.  There  is  a  great  square  reading-desk  outside 
the  chancel-aisle.    We  could  not  learn  who  was  the  architect. 
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S,  AlboH,  Egremtmt,  1853. — ^This  Roman  Catholic  church,  we 
told,  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ayres.  It  is  a  moderate-sized  building, 
with  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  south  chapel,  and  a  tower  at  the  north- 
west end.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
details  still  remain  unfinished :  thus,  there  is  no  puliHt.  The  chancel  is 
fttmply  the  sanctuary.  The  east  window,  of  four  lights,  has  stained 
glass.  The  subject  is  not  ill  chosen, — S.  Alban  as  a  type  of  Christ. 
The  latter  before  Pontius  Pilate,  the  former  before  the  judge,  on  one 
side ;  the  Agony  of  our  Loan,  and  the  Passion  of  the  Saint,  on  the 
other.  The  sediiia  are  supplied  by  an  ottoman;  the  choir  are  in  a 
western  gallery.  The  arrangement  of  the  south  chapel  is  very  faulty ; 
the  east  window  is  so  low,  that  any  one  outside  would  stand  fince  to 
face  with  the  celebrant.  The  sIk  bays  of  the  nave  and  the  two  of  the 
chancel  have  four-clustered  piers,  with  weU  flowered  caps.  The  roof 
of  the  aisles  is  singularly  awkward ;  the  wall-piece,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  against  the  exterior  of  the  nave,  and  the  cross-brace  that  sup- 
ports the  aisle  principal,  are  braced  together  with  iron,  in  a  most  on- 
comfortable  way,  on  the  cap  of  the  nave-pier.  The  nave-roof  is 
meagre,  with  starved  collar-braces  and  kingpost.  The  seats  are  open, 
with  clumsy  wooden  standards  for  lights  (there  is  no  gas  in  this  suborfo). 
The  font  is  wooden,  wkh  a  division  in  the  basin.  It  bears  this  in* 
ecription : 

"  Hoc  est  sepulchnira  criminnin  : 
Hoc  est  IsTscnun  meatiani." 

The  windows  are  poor  things,  of  two  lights.  The  tower  with  its  broach* 
spire  16  respectable ;  its  west  door,  of  three  orders,  is  good,  and  the 
ogee  canopy  terminates  in  a  figure  of  S.  Alban.  The  prettiest  thing 
about  the  church  is  a  buttressed  niche,  prcjecting  ogee-wise,  and  tre- 
foiled,  between  the  nave  and  aisle.  It  contains  our  lAdy  with  the 
Divine  Child :  the  latter  gives  the  blessing  (unfortunately,  with  the  left 
hand).  If  this  be  not  a  literal  pppy  of  some  ancient  example,  the  com- 
position and  arrangemeat  reflect  great  credit  on  the  architect. 

We  are  not  able  to  speak  so  circumstantially  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Parish  church  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  a  Gredanised  building,  and 
never  can  be  good  ;  but  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  it.  Pews  have  been 
swept  away,  and  open  poppy-head  seats  substituted  throughout ;  the 
chancel  being  treated  as  a  chorus  cantorum,  though  not  marked  with 
sufficient  distinctness.  The  wood  work  is  by  Mr.  Geoige  Shaw,  of  Sad- 
dleworth :  oak  is  employed  throughout :  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  anti- 
quated. On  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  there  is  "Cathedral 
Service  "  in  this  church ;  the  musical  part  most  elaborate,  the  choir 
first  rate ;  and  the  prayers  read!  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  very  much 
liked :  when  we  were  there  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  congregation  was 
composed  of  several  merohants,  and  a  good  many  poor  people.  We  hear 
that  the  abolition  of  pews  has  efl^ted  a  great  diange  for  the  better 
in  the  attendance.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  some  of  the 
worst  glass  ever  perpetrated  is  to  be  seen  in  this  churchy  and  is 
really  worth  a  visit  on  account  of  its  badness. 

8. ,  West  Derby. — ^This  is  a  church  now  in  course  of  erection 
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by  Mr.  ScotC  We  can  only  give  a  brief  accottnt  of  it  from  working 
drawings.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment  on  any  church  now  existing  at  Liverpool ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the 
tower,  we  should  think  it  a  very  successful  building.  It  is  a  large  Middle- 
Pointed  cross  church,  with  central  tower ;  a  form  for  which  Mr.  Scott 
ifl  not  responsible,  but  which  was  insisted  on  by  the  Committee.  The 
nave  ables  are  lean-to ;  the  chancel  aisles  gabled.  The  arrangement 
is  very  fair,  except  that  the  reading-desk  is  outside  the  chancel  arch ; 
thongfa  the  architect  has  done  what  he  could  for  it  by  raising  it  on 
a  kind  of  seiea$.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  102  feet,  that  of  the 
chancel  41  feet.  The  apsidal  sanctuary,  which  projects  beyond  the 
ehoir  aisles,  and  is  about  eighteen  feet  deep,  will,  we  should  think, 
have  a  fine  effect;  but  we  should  strongly  recommend  the  placing 
of  the  altar  in  the  centre,  instead  of  at  the  eastern  extremity.  There 
are  four  entrances :  at  the  north  and  south  porches  of  the  nave  ;  at  the 
west  end ;  and  at  the  south  of  the  south  chancel  aisle :  a  kind  of 
quasi  porch  being  formed  between  the  sacristy,  which  is  at  the  south- 
east of  that  aisle,  and  the  south  transept.  The  sacristy  certainly 
ought  to  have  an  external  door.  The  distinction  between  sanctuary 
and  choir  is  well  maintained  by  the  piers  and  clerestory  of  the  latter, 
and  the  long  windows  of  the  apse.  The  west  window,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  transept,  are  of  four  lights ;  those  in  the  aisles  of  three ;  the 
clerestory  and  the  apse  of  two.  The  tracery  in  all  is  pleasing,  and 
simple.  The  clerestory  of  the  transepts  is  of  spherical  triangles,  con- 
taining three  quatrefoils.  The  nave  has  five  bays :  its  piers,  with  cir- 
cular shafts,  and  stiffly  flowered  capitals,  and  octagonal  bases,  we 
should,  from  the  drawing,  have  taken  for  Transitional.  The  facade 
of  the  south  transept  is  striking :  three  large  trefoiled  lancets,  with 
quatrefoil  tracery :  a  buttress  rising  up  between  each  two,  and  termi- 
natiBg  in  a  pedimented  head  just  above  the  top  of  the  window.  In  the 
gable  ia  a  rase  of  eight  lights,  which  looks  too  fine.  If  a  window 
is  wanted  there  at  all,  we  should  have  preferred  a  small  trefoiled  lancet. 
The  nave  roof  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  describe.  It  is  clear  that 
Mr.  Scott  had  the  opportunity  of  erecting  a  first-rate  Middle-Pointed 
spire.  It  is  vexatious  to  find  that  he  has  suffered  it  to  slip»  and 
has  given  a  great  tower,  rather  Third- Pointed  in  spirit,  and  with  but 
mediocre  Middle-Pointed  details :  it  has  angular  pinnacles  :  that  to  the 
north-west  being  the  largest. 

The  period  at  which  we  received  the  drawings,  joined  to  our  desire 
to  notice  them  while  treating  of  Liverpool,  obliges  us  to  notice  this 
ohnreh  at  less  length  than  its  merits  deserve.  We  are  exceedingly 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Scott  has  commenced  another,  at  New  BrightoH, 
on  the  Birkenhead  side  of  the  river,  where  the  Mersey  is  lost  in 
the  sea. 

We  will  cnly  further  mention  CMat  Churchy  a  church  erected  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Horsfall  as  the  only  modern  attempt  at  Third- 
Pointed  which  we  observed  in  Liverpool:  S.  $  Aygburth,  as  a 

sham  Romanesque  church,  with  a  laughable  tower ;  it  is  now  uDdergoing 
enlargement  by  the  addition  of  transepts  and  chancel ;  S.  Sitnon's,  just 
above  the  Lime  Street  Station  :  ^. ,  Croum  Street,  a  wretched 
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church,  of  red  sandstone;  8.  ,  Seaeombe;  S.  ,  Wavertrte; 

S. ,  Crosby,  much  resembling  Grassendale,  (though  rather  better,) 

and  by  the  same  architect ;  S, ,  Formby,  above  the  average  :  and 

Holy  Innocents,  a  fungus-like  chapel  now  buUding  for  the  New  Orphan 
Asylum. 

We  hare,  long  ago,  noticed  5.  Martin's  as  a  very  successful  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  worst  church  may  be  fitted  for  ritual  require- 
ments. The  chorus  cantorum  here  is  excellent ;  and  the  heartiness  of  the 
service  above  all  praise.  Unfortunately  Anglicised  Gregorians  are  still 
used.  A  true  Gh-egorian  service,  with  the  same  zeal  and  power»  would 
make  6.  Martin's  an  example  for  that  part  of  England. 

On  the  whole,  with  so  much  to  condemn,  there  are  some  points 
which  seem  won  even  at  Liverpool.  No  nave  galleries,  open  seats, 
a  more  or  less  developed  chancd,  and  Middle-Pointed,  appear  to  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  recognised  requirements.  No  place  has  greater 
advantages  for  church  building.  Runcorn  stone,  whether  the  red  or 
the  white  variety,  is  durable  enough  for  interior  work  :  Irish  marUe  is 
very  easily  come  by ;  and  every  facility  for  the  transport  of  any  other 
material  that  may  be  required.  In  the  gas  arrangements  we  see  much 
to  approve :  the  standards  are  generally  respectable :  sometimes, 
especially  those  made  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  more  than  respectable.  Yet  still, 
we  desire  a  greater  boldness  of  treatment.  For  instance ;  where  the 
standards  are  ornamented,  the  supply  pipes  creep  into  the  church,  and 
run  timidly  up  as  if  they  wished  to  avoid  notice.  Why  ?  If  a  pipe 
has  to  be  taken  along  a  pier,  why  not  notch  out  the  face  of  the  pier, 
and  scollop  or  fret  the  edge  of  the  recess,  and  give  colour  and  gilding 
both  to  stone  and  pipe  ?  Why  not,  in  a  choir,  explode  gas  coronae, 
(which,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  a  sham)  and  put  the  light  in  any  appro- 
priate figures  in  the  place  where  it  is  vranted,  namely,  against  the 
choir  wails  ?  G^  is  one  of  the  great  distinguishing  differences  between 
town  and  village  churehes ;  and  the  decoration  and  construction  of  the 
two  ought  to  be  to  the  same  extent  equally  distinct. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  very  glad  to  announce  that  the  project  of  a 
model  chureh  at  Liverpool  is — thanks  to  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the 
Vicar  of  S.  Martin's — likely  to  be  carried  out.  Nowhere  is  it  more 
needed ;  nowhere  can  it  do  better  service ;  nowhere  can  there  be  a  more 
important  spot  for  the  exhibition  of  true  ritual,  than  amidst  the  intel- 
ligence, mechanical  power,  wealth,  and  taste  of  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom.     We  heartily  bid  the  work  Oon  speed. 

*^*  Since  the  above  article  was  in  type,  we  find  that  our  correspon- 
dent, Reisender,  had  already  g^ven  a  very  good  account  of  S»  Francis 
Xttvier,  while  in  course  of  erection.  (Vol.  VIII.  p.  362.)  It  would 
not,  however,  now  be  true  to  call  this  the  most  sumptuous  church 
building  in  Ldverpool ;  even  leaving  the  tower  (which  our  correspon- 
dent had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing)  out  of  the  question.  It  is  very 
long  since  we  heard  from  Reisender,  and  we  should  be  most  happy  to 
receive  some  more  communications  from  him. 
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RUSKIN'S  STONES  OF  VENICE. 

The  Stones  of  Venice.  Volume  tbe  Second.  The  Sea  Stories.  By 
John  Rubkin.  With  Illustratioos.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.     1853. 

SiNCB  this  notice  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  second  volume  was  in  hand,  the 
third  Tolume,  completing  the  work,  has  been  published.  But  our  present 
remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  second  volume,  fimcifuUy  entitled  the 
**  Sea  Stories,'*  What  we  have  already  said  of  the  first  volume  that 
appeared  will  apply,  in  all  its  particulars,  to  the  one  now  before  us. 
There  is  the  same  clear  perception  and  vigorous  statement  of  true  priur 
ciples,  and  the  same  cutting  exposure  of  shams  and  falsehoods  in  art. 
At  the  same  time  much  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  investigation  is  needlessly 
minute  and  eminently  unconvincing :  and  numerous  digressions  from 
his  subject  are  constantly  distracting  his  reader*s  attention,  and  intro- 
ducing disputed  questions,  especially  of  theology,  upon  which  we  our* 
selves  are  as  hopelessly  as  ever  at  issue  with  our  author.  Into  these 
however,  we  shall  not  enter  in  this  paper,  any  more  than  in  our  former 
notices  of  Mr.  Ruskin^s  works ;  being  satisfied  with  observing  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  is.  in  our  opinion,  as  inconsistent  with  his  own  principles 
on  these  points,  as  we  have  ever  found  him  in  his  other  writings.  And 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  several  excellent  passages,  which  will 
prove  that,  while  he  retains  his  theory,  he  comes  practically  to  much 
tbe  same  conclusions  as  ourselves. 

We  must  express  our  regret  also  that,  in  this  volume  as  before,  Mr. 
Raskin  takes  no  notice  of  the  efforts  and  success  of  other  architectural 
writers  and  thinkers  in  the  same  field.  He  has  been  often  anticipated 
in  many  of  the  principles  he  lays  down,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
he  enforces  them :  and  we  do  not  think  that  his  work  would  have 
been  less  influential,  had'  its  general  readers  been  made  to  understand 
that  the  author  did  not  stand  quite  alone,  nor  even  foremost  in  point 
of  time,  in  his  onslaughts  on  many  of  the  false  principles  of  the  day. 
He  might  well  have  been  content  with  the  credit  of  being  undoubtedly 
the  most  forcible  and  eloquent,  without  implying  that  he  is  the  only 
original,  expounder  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  revived  Christian 
architecture.  However,  we  have  always  been  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
Ruskin  as  a  fellow*labourer ;  and  we  shall  extract  from  his  present 
volumes  some  admirable  and  most  instrucrive  passages.  Even  those 
who  are  much  less  disposed  than  we  have  always  been,  to  adopt  Mr. 
Ruskin*s  critical  canons,  must  acknowledge  that  no  volumes  can  po8« 
sibly  be  more  full  of  suggestive  truth,  useful  as  well  to  the  amateur  as 
to  the  student  of  art,  than  the  series  of  architectural  works  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  this  powerful  writer. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  discusses  the  Byzantine 
and  the  Gothic  Periods  of  Venetian  Architecture.  The  Third  Period 
— that  of  the  Renaissance,  is  reserved  for  the  concluding  volume.  The 
Byzantine  Period  is  treated  of  in  five  chapters,  headed  respectively 
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The  llirone,  Torcello,  Murano,  S.  Mark's,  and  the  Byzantine  Palaces. 
Three  chapters,  on  the  Nature  of  Gothic,  the  Gothic  Palaces,  and  the  Ducal 
Palace,  are  the  suhdivisions  of  the  Second  Period.  We  cannot  contain 
our  astonishment  that  the  Gothic  churches  of  Venice  are  almost  wholly 
ignored :  even  though  in  the  apse  of  the  Frari,  that  master-piece  of 
Niccolo  Pisano,  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  discovers  "  the  root  of  the  Ducal 
Palace."  (p.  ^34.)  Beyond  a  very  meagre  and  unappredating  notice 
of  the  apse  only  of  this  fine  church,  and  a  single  reference  (p.  2  J  5)  to 
SS.  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  we  find  no  reference  in  the  whole  volume  to 
the  Gothic  churches  of  Venice,  Hope's  Essaff  on  Arehiieciure»  and 
Mr.  Wehb's  Contifiental  Ecelesiology,  enumerate,  besides  the  two  just 
mentioned,  S.  Stefano,  S.  Maria  del  Orto,  alias  S.  Cristoforo,  S; 
Zaccarta,  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  S.  Gregorio  and  S.  Elena  as 
Pointed  churches,  besides  the  Misericordia  and  Priorato.^ 

The  chapter  on  The  Throne  is  a  vivid  and  beautiful  description  of 
the  lagunes  and  islands  on  which  the  Venetian  city  was  seated  ;  but 
extracts  would  do  it  no  justice.  Equally  graphic  is  the  description,  in 
Chapter  II.  of  the  approach  to  Torcello — ••  the  mother  of  Venice," — 
and  its  present  state  of  decay  and  ruin.  Mr.  Ruskin  labours  to  show 
that  the  Duomo  there  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  built  in 
haste,  and  in  sorrow,  by  the  early  fugitives  from  the  mainland.  In- 
teresting as  his  description  is,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  missed  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  that  singular  church.  He  mentions 
neither  the  crypt,  nor  the  stone  shutters  of  the  windows.  The  sim* 
plicity  of  its  ambon  gives  occasion  to  a  fierce  and  amusing  denuncia- 
tion— followed  out  in  an  appendix — of  the  frippery  of  modem  pulpits 
as  found  in  churches  where  much  is  made  of  preaching.  What  would 
Mr.  Ruskin  say  to  the  pulpit  of  S.  Paul,  Liverpool,  described  in  our 
present  number?  We  extract  a  fine  passage  about  the  concentric 
seats  for  the  clergy  round  the  pontifical  throne  in  the  apse  of  Torcello. 

"  But  there  is  one  more  circumstance  which  we  ought  to  remember,  as  ^ving 
peculiar  significance  to  the  position  which  the  episcopal  throne  occupies  in 
this  island  church,  namely,  that  in  the  minds  of  all  early  Christians  the  church 
itself  was  most  frequently  symbolized  under  the  image  of  a  ship,  of  which  the 
Bishop  was  the  pilot.  Consider  the  force  which  this  symbol  would  assume  in 
the  imaginations  of  men  to  whom  the  spiritual  Chureh  had  become  an  ark  of 
refuge,  in  the  midst  of  a  destruction  haraly  less  terrible  than  that  from  which 
the  eight  souls  were  saved  of  old, — a  destruction  in  which  the  wrath  of  man 
had  become  as  broad  as  the  earth,  and  as  merciless  as  the  sea, — and  who  saw 
the  actual  and  literal  edifice  of  the  Church  raised  up,  itself  like  an  ark  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  No  marvel  if,  with  the  surf  of  the  Adriatic  rolling  between 
them  and  the  shores  of  their  birth,  from  which  they  were  separated  for  ever, 
they  should  have  looked  upon  each  other  as  the  disciples  did  when  the  storm 
came  down  on  the  Tiberias  Lake,  and  have  yielded  ready  and  loving  obedience 
to  those  who  ruled  them  in  His  Name,  Who  had  there  rebuked  the  winds,  and 
commanded  stillness  to  the  sea.  And  if  the  stranger  would  yet  learn  in  what 
spirit  it  was  that  the  dominion  of  Venice  was  begun,  and  in  what  strength  she 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  let  him  not  seek  to  estimate  the  wealth 
of  her  arsenals  or  number  of  her  armies,  nor  look  upon  the  pageantry  of  her 
palaces,  nor  enter  into  the  secrets  of  her  councils ;  but  let  him  ascend  the 

\}  These  examples,  however,  and  several  others,  are  briefly  noticed  in  a  '  Venetian 
Index  '  appended  to  Mr.  Raskin's  third  volume. — Ed.] 
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highest  tier  of  the  stern  ledges  that  sweep  roand  the  altar  of  Torrello,  and 
then,  looking  as  the  pilot  did  of  old  along  the  marble  ribs  of  the  goodly 
temple-ship,  let  him  re-people  its  ruined  deck  with  the  shadows  of  its  deail 
mariners,  and  strive  to  feel  in  himself  the  strength  of  heart  that  was  kindled 
within  them,  when  first,  after  the  pillars  of  it  hail  settled  in  the  sand,  and  the 
roof  of  it  had  been  closed  against  the  angry  sky,  that  was  still  reddened  by 
the  fires  of  their  homesteads, — first,  within  the  shelter  of  its  knitted  walls 
amidst  the  murmur  of  the  waste  of  waves  and  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the 
sea-birds  round  the  rock  that  was  strange  to  them, — rose  that  ancient  hymn, 
in  the  power  of  their  gathered  voices : 

'  The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it, 
And  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land.'  " — p.  25. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  exquisite  picture  of  the  approach 
to  Murano,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Third  Chapter. 

**  The  pare  cumuli  of  cloud  lie  crowded  and  leaning  against  one  another, 
rank  beyond  rank,  far  over  the  shining  water,  each  cut  away  at  its  foundation 
by  a  level  Une,  trenchant  and  clear,  till  they  sink  to  the  horizon  like  a  flight 
of  niarble  steps,  except  where  the  mountains  meet  them,  and  are  lost  in  them, 
barred  across  by  the  grey  terraces  of  those  cloud  foundations,  and  reduced  into 
one  crestless  hank  of  blue,  spotted  here  and  there  with  strange  fiakes  of  wan, 
aerial,  greenish  light,  strewed  upon  them  like  snow.  And  underneath  is  the 
long  dark  line  of  the  mainland,  fringed  with  low  trees ;  and  then  the  wide 
waving  surface  of  the  burnished  lagoon  trembling  slowly,  and  shaking  out  into 
forked  bands  of  lengthening  light  the  images  of  the  towers  of  cloud  above. 
To  the  north,  there  is  first  the  great  cemetery  wall,  then  the  long^  stray 
buildings  of  Murano,  and  the  island  villages  beyond,  glittering  intense  crystal- 
line Vermillion,  like  so  much  jewellery  scattered  on  a  mirror,  their  towers 
poised  apparently  in  the  air,  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and  their  reflections, 
as  sharp,  and  vivid,  and  substantial  as  themselves,  thrown  on  the  vacancy 
between  them  and  the  sea.  And  thus  the  villages  seem  standing  on  the  air ; 
and,  to  the  east,  there  is  a  cluster  of  ships  that  seem  sailing  on  the  land :  for 
the  sandy  line  of  the  Lido  stretches  itself  between  us  and  them,  and  we  can 
see  the  tall  white  sails  moving  beyond  it,  but  not  the  sea, — only  there  is  a 
aenae  uf  the  great  sea  being  indeed  there,  and  a  solemn  strength  of  gleaming 
light  in  the  sky  above." — p.  29. 

The  church  of  S.  Donato,  on  this  island,  or  rather  its  carious  apse, 
is  described  in  great  detail,  and  perhaps  over  fancifully,  as  to  its  exact 
proportions,  and  its  minute  marble  tesselation.  But  there  is  much  to 
be  learnt  from  it  as  to  brick  ornament  and  delicate  constructional  color- 
ation. The  grand  mosaic  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Murano  apse 
gives  Mr.  Ruskin  an  occasion,  in  a  very  powerful  passage,  of  declaring 
against  vulgar  Protestantism,  that  "  there  is  a  wider  division  of  men 
than  that  into  Christian  and  Pagan  :  before  we  ask  what  a  man  wor- 
ships, we  have  to  ask  whether  he  worship  at  all."  We  cannot  help 
seeing  in  this  a  fairer  and  more  charitable  tone  towards  Roman 
Catholic  Christians  than  in  some  former  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Mr.  Ruskin  opens  his  chapter  on  S.  Mark*s  with  a  curious  blunder, 
mistaking  the  John  Mark  of  Acts  xiii.  13  fur  S.  Mark  the  Evangelist. 
Upon  this  mistake  he  founds,  unhappily  enough,  a  very  poetical  con- 
trast between  the  timidity  of  the  missionary  and  the  lion*  symbol  of  the 
patron  of  Venice.  He  is  more  in  his  element  when  describing,  with  great 
spirit,  the  ccmtrast  between  the  close  or  precinct  of  an  English  cathedral. 
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and  the  approach  to  the  Piazza  of  8.  Mark.  We  much  wish  we  could 
extract  the  whole  passage,  hut  its  length  is  too  great.  We  make  room 
for  its  conclusion. 

"  And  well  may  they  fall  hack ;  for  heyond  those  troops  of  ordered  arches 
there  rises  a  ▼iiion  out  of  the  earth,  and  all. the  great  square  seems  to  have 
opened  from  it  in  a  kind  of  awe,  that  we  may  see  it  far  away ; — a  multitude  of 
pillars  and  white  domes,  clustered  into  a  long,  low  pyramid  of  coloured  light ; 
a  treasure-heap,  it  seems,  partly  of  gold,  and  partly  of  opal  and  mother-of- 
pearl,  hoUowea  heneath  into  five  great  vaulted  porches,  ceiled  with  fair  mosaici 
and  heset  with  sculpture  of  alabaster,  clear  as  amber  and  delicate  as  i?ory, — 
sculpture  fantastic  and  involved,  of  palm-leaves  and  lilies,  and  grapes  and 
pomegranates,  and  birds  clinging  and  fluttering  among  the  branches,  all 
twined  together  into  an  endless  network  of  buds  and  plumes ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  solemn  forms  of  angels,  sceptred,  and  robed  to  the  feet,  and 
leaning  to  each  other  across  the  gates,  their  figures  indistinct  among  the 
gleammg  of  the  golden  ground  through  the  leaves  beside  them,  interrupted 
and  dim,  like  the  morning  light  as  it  inded  back  among  the  branches  of  £deD, 
when  first  its  gates  were  angel- guarded  Ions  ago.  And  round  the  walls  of  the 
porches  there  are  set  pillars  of  variegated  stones,  jasper  and  porphyry,  and 
deep-green  serpentine  spotted  with  flakes  of  snow,  and  marbles,  that  half 
refuse  and  hair  yield  to  the  sunshine,  Cleopatra  like, '  their  bluest  veins  to 
kiss ;'  the  shadow,  as  it  steals  back  from  them,  reveling  line  afler  line  of 
azure  undulation,  as  a  receding  tide  leaves  the  waved  sand,  their  capitals  rieh 
with  interwoven  tracery,  rooted  knots  of  herbage,  and  drifting  leaves  of  acan- 
thus and  vine,  and  mystical  signs,  all  beginning  and  ending  in  the  Cross ;  and 
above  them,  in  the  broad  archivolts,  a  continuous  chain  of  language  and  of 
life, — angeUj  and  the  signs  of  heaven,  and  the  labours  of  men,  each  in  its 
appointed  season  upon  the  earth  ;  and  above  these,  another  range  of  glittering 
pinnacles,  mixed  with  white  arches  edged  with  scarlet  flowers, — a  confusion  of 
delight,  amidst  which  the  breasts  of  the  Greek  horses  are  seen  blazing  in  their 
breadth  of  golden  strength,  snd  the  S.  Mark's  lion  lifted  on  a  blue  field 
covered  with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  the  crests  of  the  arches  break 
into  a  marble  foam,  and  toss  themselves  far  into  the  blue  sky  in  flashes  and 
wreaths  of  sculptured  sprav,  as  if  the  breakers  on  the  Lido  shore  had  been 
frost-bound  before  they  fell,  and  the  sea- nymphs  had  inlaid  them  with  coral 
and  amethyst. 

"  Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  this,  what  an  interval !  There 
is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that  haunt  them ;  for,  instead  of  the  restless 
crow,  hoarse-voiced  and  sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  bleak  upper  air,  the 
S.  Mark's  porches  are  full  of  doves,  that  nestle  among  the  marble  foliage,  and 
mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  their  living  plumes,  changing  at  every  motion, 
with  the  tints,  hardly  less  lovely,  that  have  stood  unchan^d  for  seven  hundred 
years." — p.  66. 

And  the  first  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  S.  Mark's  mast  also  be 
quoted  : 

"  Through  the  heavy  door  whose  bronze  network  closes  the  place  of  his 
rest,  let  us  enter  the  church  itself.  It  is  lost  in  still  deeper  twilight,  to  which 
the  eye  must  be  accustomed  for  some  moments  before  the  form  ofthe  building 
can  be  traced ;  and  then  there  opens  before  us  a  vast  cave,  hewn  oiit  into  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  divided  into  shadowy  aisles  by  many  pillars.  Round  the 
domes  of  its  roof  the  light  enters  only  through  narrow  apertures,  like  Urge 
stars ;  and  here  and  there  s  ray  or  two  from  some  far-away  casement  wanders 
into  the  darkness,  and  casts  a  narrow  phosphoric  stream  upon  the  waves  of 
marble  that  heave  and  fall  in  a  thousand  colours  along  the  floor.    What  else 
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there  it  of  light  is  from  toiehes.  or  silver  lamps,  bnming  ceaselessly  in  the 
recesses  of  the  chapeb ;  the  roof  sheeted  with  goI(l«  and  the  polished  walls 
covered  with  alabaster,  give  back  at  every  curve  and  angle  some  feeble  gleam- 
ing to  the  flames ;  and  the  glories  round  the  heads  of  the  sculptured  taints 
flash  ont  upon  us  as  we  pass  them,  and  sink  again  into  the  gloom.  Under 
foot  and  over  head,  a  continual  succession  of  crowded  imagery,  one  picture 
passing  into  another,  as  in  a  dream ;  forms  beautiful  and  terrible  mixed  toge- 
ther ;  dragons  and  serpents,  and  ravening  beasts  of  prey,  and  graceful  birds 
that  in  the  midst  of  them  drink  from  running  fountains,  and  feed  from  vases 
of  enrstal ;  the  passions  and  the  pleasures  of  human  life  symbolized  together, 
and  the  mystery  of  its  redemption ;  for  the  mazes  of  interwoven  lines  and 
changeful  pictures  lead  always  at  last  to  the  Crosi,  lifted  and  carved  in  every 
place,  and  upon  every  stone ;  sometimes  with  the  serpent  of  eternity  wrapt 
round  it,  sometimes  with  doves  beneath  its  arms,  and  sweet  herbage  growing  forth 
from  its  feet ;  but  conspicuous  most  of  all  on  (tn  F)  the  great  rood  that  crosses 
the  church  before  the  altar,  raised  in  bright  blazonry  against  the  shadow  of 
the  apse.  And  although,  in  the  recesses  of  the  aisles  and  chapels,  when  the 
mist  of  the  incense  hangs  heavily,  we  may  see  continually  a  figure  traced  in 
faint  lines  upon  their  marble,  a  woman  standing  with  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven,  and  the  inscription  above  her,  '  Mother  of  Goo,'  she  is  not  here  the 
presidiuff  Deity.  It  is  the  Cross  that  is  first  seen,  and  always,  burning  in  the 
centre  of  the  temple ;  and  every  dome  and  hollow  of  its  roof  has  the  figure  of 
CHRifiT  in  the  utmost  height  of  it,  raised  in  power,  or  returning  in  judg* 
ment." — ^p.  70* 

Proceeding  to  investigate  the  main  characteristics  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  Mr.  Raskin  considers  its  most  important  peculiarity  to  be 
its  "  confessed  incrustation.*'  This  system  is  very  well  illustrated, 
and  is  well  defended  from  the  obvious  charge  of  unreality.  Our  rea- 
ders would  do  well  to  consult  this  part  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  volume.  He 
goes  on  to  show  how  important  an  element  colour  is  in  any,  but 
especially  Byzantine,  architecture. 

«  The  perception  of  colour  is  a  gift  just  as  definitely  granted  to  one  person* 
and  denied  to  another,  as  an  ear  for  music ;  and  the  very  first  requisite  for 
true  iudgment  of  S.  Mark's,  is  the  perfection  of  that  colour-faculty  which  few 
people  ever  set  themselves  seriously  to  find  out  whether  thev  possess  or  nott 
ror  it  is  on  its  value  as  a  piece  of  perfect  and  unchangeable  colouring,  that 
the  claims  of  this  edifice  to  our  respect  are  finally  rested ;  and  a  deaf  man 
might  as  well  pretend  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a  full  orchestra, 
as  an  architect,  trained  in  the  composition  of  form  only,  to  discern  the  beauty 
of  S.  Mark's.  It  possesses  the  charm  of  colour  in  common  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  architecture,  as  well  as  of  the  manufactures  of  the  East ;  but  the 
Venetians  deserve  especial  note,  as  the  only  European  people  who  appear  to 
have  sympathized  to  the  full  with  the  great  instinct  of  the  Eastern  races. 
They  indeed  were  compelled  to  bring  artists  from  Constantinople  to  design 
the  mosaics  of  the  vaults  of  S.  Mark's,  and  to  group  the  colours  of  its  porches ; 
but  they  rapidly  took  up  and  developed,  under  more  masculine  conditions, 
the  system  of  which  the  Greeks  had  shown  them  the  example :  while  the 
burghers  and  barons  of  the  North  were  building  their  dark  streets  and  grisly 
cssUes  of  osk  and  sandstone,  the  merchants  of  Venice  were  covering  their 
palaces  with  porphyry  and  gold ;  and,  at  last,  when  her  mighty  painters  had 
created  for  her  a  colour  more  priceless  than  gold  or  porphynr,  even  this,  the 
richest  of  her  treasures,  she  lavished  upon  walls  whose  foundations  were 
beaten  by  the  sea;  and  the  strong  tide,  as  it  runs  beneath  the  Rialto,  is  red- 
dened by  the  reflection  of  the  frescoes  of  Giorgione."— p.  78- 
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Seven  detailed  laws  of  ineraated  arohitectttre,  at  the  only  one  ia 
which  perfect  and  permanent  chromatic  decoration  ia  po6uble»  are 
ingeniously  drawn  out  and  defended ;  and  we  think  we  can  uncon- 
ditionally accept  them.     One  passage  only  we  can  afford  apace  for : 

'*  I  believe  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  has  never  been  s 
true  or  fine  school  of  art  in  which  colour  was  despised.  It  has  often  been  im- 
perfectly attained  and  injudiciously  sppHed ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
essential  signs  of  life  in  a  school  of  art,  that  it  loves  colour ;  and  I  know  it  to 
be  one  of  the  first  signs  of  death  in  the  Renaissance  schooby  that  they  debated 
colour. 

"  Observe,  it  is  not  now  the  question  whether  our  Northern  cathedrals  are 
better  with  colour  or  without.  Perhaps  the  monotone  grey  of  Nature  and  of 
Time  is  a  better  colour  than  any  that  the  human  mind  can  give ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  our  present  business.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  builders  of  those 
cathedrals  laid  upon  them  the  brightest  colours  they  oould  obtain,  and  that 
there  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  Europe,  any  monument  of  a  truly  noble 
school  which  has  not  been  either  painted  all  over,  or  vigorously  touched  with 
paint,  mosaic,  and  gilding,  in  its  prominent  parts.  Thus  far  Egyptisos, 
Greeks,  Goths,  Arabs,  and  mediseval  Christians  all  agree:  none  oi  them, 
when  in  their  right  senses,  ever  think  of  doing  without  paint ;  and  therefore, 
when  I  said  above  that  the  Venetians  were  the  only  people  who  had  thoroughly 
sympathized  with  the  Arabs  in  this  respect,  I  referred,  first,  to  their  intense 
love  of  colour,  which  led  them  to  lavish  the  most  expensive  decoratioos  oa 
ordinary  dwelling-houses;  and  secondly,  to  that  perfection  of  the  colour* 
instinct  in  them,  which  enabled  them  to  render  whatever  they  did,  in  this 
kind,  as  just  in  principle  as  it  was  gorgeous  in  appliance.  It  is  this  principle 
of  theirs,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Nortnem  builders,  which  we  have 
finally  to  examine 

"  In  the  same  way,  whenever  the  subject  of  the  sculpture  was  definite,  its 
colour  was  of  necessity  definite  also;  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern 
builderp,  it  often  became*  in  consequance,  rather  the  means  of  explainiBg  and 
animating  the  stories  of  their  stonework,,  than  a  matter  of  abstract  decorativ<) 
science.  Flowers  were  painted  red,  trees  green,  and  faces  flesh-colour ;  the 
result  of  the  whole  being  often  far  more  entertaining  than  beautiful.  And  also, 
though  in  the  lines  of  the  mouldings  and  the  decorationa  of  shafits  or  vaults, 
a  richer  and  more  abstract  method  of  colouring  was  adopted,  (aided  bv  tbe 
rapid  development  of  the  best  principles  of  colour  in  early  glass-nainting.)  the 
vigorous  depths  of  shadow  in  the  Northern  scttlpture  confused  we  ardiiteet*! 
eye,  compelling  him  to  use  violent  colours  in  the  recesses,  if  these  were  to  be 
seen  as  colour  at  all,  and  thus  injured  his  perception  of  more  delicate  colour 
harmonies;  so  that,  in  innumerable  instances,  it  becomes  very  disputable 
whether  monuments  even  of  the  best  times  were  improved  by  the  colour 
bestowed  upon  them,  or  the  contrary.  But  in  tbe  South,  the  flatness  snd 
comparatively  vague  forms  of  the  sculpture,  while  they  appeared  to  call  for 
colour  in  order  to  enhance  their  interest,  presented  exactly  the  oonditioos 
which  would  set  it  off  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  breadth  of  surface,  displaying 
even  the  most  delicate  tints  in  the  lights,  and  faintness  of  shadow  joining  with 
the  most  delicate  and  pearly  grays  of  colour  harmony ;  while  the  subject  of  the 
design  being  nearly  in  all  cases  reduced  to  mere  intricacy  of  ornamental  lin^i 
might  be  coloured  in  any  way  the  architect  diose,  without  anv  loss  of  ration- 
ality. When  oak-leaves  and  roses  were  carved  into  fresh  rdief  and  perfect 
bloom,  it  was  necessary  to  naint  the  one  green  and  the  other  red :  but  in  por- 
tions of  ornamentation,  wnere  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  definitely 
construed  into  either  an  oak-leaf  or  a  rose,  but  a  mere  labyrinth  of  beautiful 
Hues,  becoming  here  something  like  a  leaf,  and  there  something  like  a  fiowery 
the  whole  tracery  of  the  sculpture  might  be  left  white»  and  grounded  with 
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gold  <w  bine,  or  treated  in  imy  other  maoner  best  harmonizing  with  the  colours 
around  it.  And  as  the  necessarily  feeble  character  of  the  sculpture  called  for 
and  was  ready  to  display  the  best  arrangements  of  colour,  so  the  precious 
marbles  m  the  architect's  hands  give  him  at  once  the  best  examples  and  the 
best  means  of  colour.  The  best  examples.— for  the  tints  of  all  natural  stones 
•re  as  exquuite  m  quality  as  endless  in  change ;  and  the  best  means,— for  the? 
are  all  permanent."— p.  91. 

It  is  impossible,  in  Mr.  Ruskia'a  judgment,  tp  illustrate  adequately 
by  the  pencil  any  architectural  monument. 

"  As  for  S.  Mark's."  he  says,  "the  eflfort  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning. 
For  Its  effect  depends  not  only  upon  the  most  delicate  sculpture  in  every  part, 
but  eminently  in  its  colour  also ;  and  that  the  most  subtle,  variable,  inexpres- 
sible colour  m  the  world— the  colour  of  glass,  of  transparent  alabaster,  of  a 
golished  marble,  and  lustrous  gold.  It  would  be  easier  to  illustrate  a  crest  of 
Scottish  mountain,  with  its  purple  heather  and  pale  harebells  at  their  fullest 
and  fairest,  or  a  glade  of  Jura  forest,  with  iU  floor  of  anemone  and  moss,  than 
s  single  portico  of  S.  Mark's." 

We  remark  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  fact  that,  in  mediaeval 
times,  there  was  no  such  marked  contrast  as  there  is  now  between  civil 
and  religions  architecture ;  and  our  author  goes  on  boldly  to  assert  that 
our  present  secular  and  domestic  buildmgs  ought  to  be  in  the  Gothic 
style. 

Equally  interesting,  but  less  convincing,  though  full  of  home  truths, 
are  Mr.  Ruskin's  observations  about  the  effect  of  sacred  art  on  religious 
minds.  Into  this  question,  however,  intensely  interesting  though  it 
be,  we  shall  not  now  enter.  Mr.  Ruskin  pursues  the  subject  in  an  ap- 
pendix on  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  *'  Idolatry."  The  chapter  con- 
cludes with  a  striking  description  and  interpretation  of  the  whole 
symbolism  of  the  interior  of  S.  Mark's. 

We  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  chapter  on  Byzantine  Palaces,  ex- 
pressing again  a  doubt  whether  such  minute  differences  of  measurement 
in  certain  proportions  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  discovered,  are  not  to  be  at- 
tributed rather  to  accidental  errors  of  the  workman  than  to  a  subtle 
design.  It  is  so,  at  least,  with  ordinary  mediaeval  churches,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, with  modem  buildings. 

Room  must  be  made  here  for  another  quotation ;  but  the  main  part 
of  the  noUe  conclusion  to  this  chapter  must  be  sought  in  the  volume 
itself. 

"  Such,  then,  was  that  first  and  fairest  Venice  which  rose  out  of  the  barren- 
ness of  the  lagoon,  and  the  sorrow  of  her  people ;  a  city  of  graceful  arcades  and 
gleaming  walls,  veined  with  azure  and  warm  with  gold,  and  fretted  with  white 
acolpture  like  frost  upon  forest  branches  turned  to  marble.  And  yet,  in  this 
besuty  of  her  youth,  she  was  no  city  of  thoughtless  pleasure.  There  was  still 
ft  tsilness  of  heart  upon  her,  and  a  depth  of  devotion,  in  which  lay  all  her 
strength. 

*'  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  probable  religious  signification  of  many  of  the 
sculptures,  which  are  now  difficult  of  interpretation ;  but  the  temper  which 
msde  the  cross  the  principal  ornament  of  every  building  is  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive,  in  many  of  the  minor  sculptural  subjects, 
meaoings  perfectly  familiar  to  the  mind  of  early  Christianity.  .  .  . 

"*  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  these  more  occult  meanings.    The  principal  cir- 
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cumstanre  which  marks  the  aerioutness  of  the  early  Venetian  minil,  is  perhaps 
the  last  in  which  the  reader  would  suppose  it  was  traceable ; — that  love  of 
bright  and  pure  eolour  which,  in  a  modified  form,  was  aften^ards  the  root  of 
all  the  triumph  of  the  Venetian  schools  of  painting,  but  which  in  its  utmost 
simplicity,  was  characteristic  of  the  B>  zantine  period  only ;  and  of  which,  there< 
fort*,  in  the  dose  of  our  review  of  tliat[ period,  it  will  be  well  that  we  should  truly 
estimate  the  significance.  The  fact  is,  we  none  of  us  enough  appreciate  the  no- 
bleness and  sacredness  of  colour.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it 
spoken  of  as  a  subordinate  beauty, — nay,  even  as  the  mere  source  of  a  teosnsl 
pleasure ;  and  we  might  almost  oelieve  that  we  were  daily  among  men  who 

*  Could  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  yields 
To  them,  their  verdure  from  the  fields ; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
With  which  the  sun  his  setting  shroads.' 

But  it  is  not  so.  Such  expressions  are  nsed  for  the  most  part  in  thoughtless- 
ness ;  and  if  speakers  would  only  take  the  pains  to  imagine  what  the  world 
and  their  own  existence  would  become,  if  the  blue  were  taken  from  the  sky, 
and  the  gold  from  the  sunshine,  and  the  verdure  from  the  leaves,  and  the 
crimson  from  the  blood  which  is  the  life  of  man,  the  flush  from  the  cheek,  the 
darkness  from  the  eye,  the  radiance  from  the  hair, — if  they  could  but  see,  for 
an  instant,  white  human  creatures  living  in  a  white  world,— they  would  sooo 
feel  what  they  owe  to  colonr.  The  fact  is,  that,  of  all  Goo's  gifts  to  the  sight 
of  roan,  colour  is  the  holiest,  the  most  divine,  the  most  solemn.  We  spesk 
rashly  of  gay  colottr  and  sad  colour,  for  colour  cannot  at  once  be  good  and 
gay.  All  good  colour  is  in  some  <legree  pensive,  the  loveliest  is  melaneboly, 
and  the  purest  and  most  thoughtful  minds  are  those  which  love  colour  the 
most." — p.  144. 

We  come  now  to  the  "  Second,  or  Gothic,  Period."  In  seeking  the 
characteristic  elements  of  this  architecture,  Mr.  Ruskin  discovers  the 
following  great  principles,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 
Savageness,  Changefulness,  Naturalism,  Grotesqueness,  Rigidity,  and 
Redundance.  Each  is  discussed  at  some  length.  In  the  beautiful 
picture  we  now  borrow,  the  northern  origin  of  the  Pointed  style  is  as- 
serted and  accounted  for. 

"  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  try  to  raise  ourselves  even  above  the  level  of  their 
flight,  and  imagine  the  Mediterranean  lying  beneath  us  like  an  irregular  lake, 
and  all  its  ancient  promontories  sleeping  in  the  sun :  here  and  there  an  angry 
spot  of  thunder,  a  grey  stain  of  storm,  moving  upon  the  burning  field ;  and 
here  and  there  a  fixed  wreath  of  white  volcano  smoke,  surrounded  by  its 
circle  of  ashes ;  but  for  the  most  part  a  great  peacefulness  of  light,  Syria  and 
Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  laid  like  pieces  of  a  golden  pavement  into  the  sea- 
blue,  chased,  as  we  stoop  neaf«r  to  them,  with  bossy  beaten  work  of  mountain 
chains,  and  glowing  softly  with  terraced  gardens,  and  flowers  heavy  with 
frankincense,  mixed  among  masses  of  laurel,  and  orange,  and  plumy  palm, 
that  abate  with  their  grey  green  shadows  the  burning  of  the  marble  rocks, 
and  of  the  ledges  of  porphyry  sloping  under  lucent  sand.  Then  let  us  pass 
farther  towards  the  north,  until  we  see  the  orient  colours  change  gradually 
into  a  vast  belt  of  rainy  green,  where  the  pastures  of  Switzerland,  and  poplar 
valleys  of  France,  and  dark  forests  of  the  Danube  and  Carpathians,  stretch 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  to  those  of  the  Volga,  seen  through  clefts  in 
grey  swirls  of  rain-cloud  and  flaky  veils  of  the  mist  of  the  brooks,  spreading 
low  along  the  pasture  lands :  and  then,  farther  north  still,  to  see  tne  earth 
heave  into  mighty  masses  of  leaden  rock  and  heathy  moor,  bordering  with  a 
broad  waste  of  gloomy  purple  that  belt  of  field  and  wood,  and  splintering  into 
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imgiilar  and  grisly  islands  amidst  the  northern  seas*  beaten  by  storm,  and 
chilled  by  ice-dnft,  and  tormented  by  funous  palses  of  contending  tide,  until 
the  roots  of  the  last  forests  fail  from  among  the  hill  ravines,  and  the  hunger  of 
the  north  wind  bites  their  peaks  into  barrenness ;  and,  at  last,  the  wall  of  ice, 
darable  like  iron,  sets,  deathlike,  its  white  teeth  against  us  out  of  the  polar 
twilight.  And,  having  once  traversed  in  thought  this  gradatiiJB  of  the  soned 
iris  of  the  earth  io  all  its  material  vastness,  let  us  go  down  nearer  to  it,  and 
wateh  the  parallel  change  in  the  belt  of  animal  life :  the  multitudes  of  swift 
and  brilliant  creatures  that  glance  in  the  air  and  sea,  or  tread  the  sands  of  the 
southern  zone ;  striped  zebras  and  spotted  leopards,  glistening  serpents,  and 
birds  arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet.  Let  us  contrast  their  delicacy  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  swiftness  of  motion,  with  the  frost-cramped  strength, 
and  shaf2:gy  covering,  and  dusky  plumage  of  the  northern  tribes ;  contrast  the 
Arabian  horse  with  the  Shetland,  the  ti^er  and  leopard  with  the  wolf  and  bear, 
the  antelope  with  the  elk,  the  binl  of  paradise  with  the  osprey:  and  then, 
submissively  acknowledging  the  great  laws  by  which  the  earth  and  all  that 
it  bean  are  ruled  throughout  their  being,  let  us  not  condemn,  but  rejoice 
in  the  expression  by  man  of  his  own  rest  in  the  statutes  of  the  lands  that  gave 
him  birth.  Let  us  watch  him  with  reverence  as  he  sets  side  by  side  the 
burning  gems,  and  smooths  with  soft  sculpture  the  jasper  pillars,  that  are 
to  reflect  a  ceaseless  sunshine,  and  rise  into  a  cloudless  sky  :  but  not  with  less 
reverence  let  us  stand  by  him,  when  with  rough  strength  and  hurried  stroke, 
he  smites  an  uncouth  animation  out  of  the  rocks  which  he  has  torn  from 
among  the  moss  of  the  moorland,  and  heaves  into  the  darkened  air  the  pile  of 
iron  buttress  and  rugged  wall,  instinct  with  work  of  an  imagination  as  wild 
and  wayward  as  the  northern  sea ;  creations  of  ungainly  shape  and  rigid  limb, 
hot  full  of  wolfish  life ;  fierce  as  the  winds  tliat  beat,  and  changeful  as 
the  clouds  that  shade  them.*'— p.  156. 

In  working  out  this  thought,  Mr.  Raskin  condemns  the  whole  theory 
of  the  division  of  labour,  as  the  bane  of  modern  manufacture  ;  and  his 
social  disquisitions  are  worthy,  if  not  of  entire  acceptance,  of  very  care- 
ful thought  and  consideration.  Three  broad  and  simple  rules,  he 
thinks,  will  be  enough  to  guide  the  practical  conduct  of  any  one  con- 
verted to  his  arguments  : — never  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  any 
article  not  absolutely  uecessary,  in  the  production  of  which  invention 
has  no  share ;  never  to  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  sake,  but 
only  for  some  pructical  or  noble  end ;  and  never  to  encourage  imitation 
or  copying  of  any  kind,  except  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  record  of 
great  works,  lliis  part  'of  the  work  before  us  seems  to  us  by  far  the 
most  truthful  and  useful.  It  is  full  of  sound  and  earnest  thought,  and 
could  be  read  by  no  one  without  profit.  Especially  we  would  commend 
the  proof  that  variety  and  originality  are  required  for  good  art,  and, 
again,  that  the  common  demand  for  perfection  in  any  department  of  art 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  end  of  art  is  misanderstood. 

We  marked  a  good  passage  in  the  section  on  the  Ch  tngefulness  of 
Gothic 

"  For  in  one  point  of  view  Gothic  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  onli/  rational 
architecture,  as  being  that  wliicb  can  fit  itself  most  easily  to  all  services, 
vulgar  or  noble.  Undefined  in  its  slope  of  roof,  height  of  shaft,  breadth 
of  arch,  or  disposition  of  ground  plan,  it  can  shrink  into  a  turret,  expand 
into  a  hall,  coil  into  a  staircase,  or  spring  into  a  spire,  with  undegraded  grace 
and  unexhausted  energy;   and  whenever  it  finds  occasion  for  chaqge  in 
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its  form  or  purpose,  it  submits  to  it  without  the  slightest  sense  of  lots  either 
to  its  unity  or  majesty, — subtle  and  flexible  like  a  flerj  serpent,  but  ever 
attentive  to  the  yoice  of  the  eharmer.  And  it  is  one  of  the  cmief  virtues  of 
the  Gothic  builders,  that  thev  neyer  suffered  ideas  of  outside  symmetries  and 
consistencies  to  interfere  with  the  real  use  and  value  of  what  they  did.  If 
they  wanted  a  window,  they  opened  one  s  a  room,  they  added  one ;  s  buttress^ 
they  built  one;  utterly  regardless  of  any  established  conventionalities  of 
external  appearance,  knowin|;  (as  indeed  it  always  happened)  that  such 
daring  interruptions  of  the  formal  plan  would  rather  give  additional  interest  to 
its  symmetry  than  injure  if— -p.  178. 

But  we  must  hurry  on,  passing  over  much  that  is  important,  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  definition  of  Gothic, — the  final  result  of  all  his  researches.  It 
stands  thus :  '*  Foliated  architecture :  which  uses  the  pointed  arch  for 
the  roof  proper,  and  the  gable  for  the  roof-mask."  (p.  2%%.)  We  do 
not  know  that  we  can  mend,  or  that  we  need  except  to,  this  definition  : 
the  pointed  arch  and  the  sharp-pitched  gable  being,  of  course,  the  ne- 
cessary elements  of  the  style.  With  the  accurate  distinctions  of  the 
chronological  developements  of  Pointed  architecture,  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
little  to  do ;  being  content  with  dividing  the  whole  style  into  two 
schools,  the  early  and  the  late :  placing,  in  fact,  the  culminating  point 
just  where  we  faAve  ourselves  always  believed  it  to  be,  namely,  at  the 
moment  of  the  perfection  of  Middle-Pointed.  This  epoch  Mr*  Roskin 
dates  broadly  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Confining  him- 
self chiefly  to  southern  Pointed, — and,  indeed,  knowing  comparatively 
little  of  the  northern  Gothic, — Mr.  Ruskin  certainly  does  injustice  to 
the  latter,  when  he  even  (p.  223,  note,)  uses — at  least  for  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned — ^the  terms  Southern 
and  Northern,  as  synonymous  with  Early,  t.  e.  good,  and  Late,  «'.  e,  de- 
clining, Gothic.  And  further  on,  having  arbitrarily  chosen  a  detail 
ft'om  Abbeville  and  one  from  Verona  for  comparison,  he  decides,  "  The 
Veronese  Gothic  is  strong  in  its  masonry,  simple  in  its  mass,  but  per- 
petual in  its  variety.  The  late  French  Gothic  is  weak  in  masonry, 
broken  in  mass,  and  repeats  the  same  idea  continually.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  Italian  Gothic  is  the  nobler  style."  (p.  226.)  The 
obvious  reply  to  this  is,  Why  choose  your  example  from  the  Late 
French  Gothic  ?  Neither  can  we  altogether  accept  Mr.  Ruskin's 
scarcely  enough  worked  out  distinction  between  Surface  and  Linear 
Gothic.  He  is  not  quite  fair  when,  having  chosen  a  late  and  degraded 
school  for  his  example,  he  argues,  "  The  superiority  of  the  Surface 
Gothic  cannot  be  completely  felt,  until  we  compare  it  with  the  more 
degraded  Linear  schools :  as,  for  instance,  with  our  own  English  Per- 
pendicular." (p.  227.) 

The  Ducal  Palace,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  judgment,  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of 
Gk)thic-work  in  Venice.  He  believes  that  its  Gothic  style  was  *'  the 
great  and  sudden  invention  of  one  man,  instantly  forming  a  national 
style."  The  inspiration,  as  we  have  already  said,  came  from  the  fine 
design  of  Niccolo  Pisano,  in  the  apse  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Gloriosa  de'  Frari.  Consequently  our  author  classes  all  the  domestic 
Pointed  of  Venice  into  those  examples  which  show  only  a  Gothic  ten- 
dency, and  those  which  directly  imitate  the  Ducal  Palace.     Hiis  chap- 
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ter.  besides  some  good  remarks  on  various  subsidiary  subjects-Hsuch,  for 
example,  as  wrought  iron- work, — does  not  afford  many  passages  suit* 
able  for  quotation.  In  the  following  extract,  however,  we  find  in  Mr. 
Ruakin  a  supporter  in  recommending  the  proper  use  of  brick  as  a  build* 
ing  material. 

^  And  here  lei  me  panse  for  a  moment,  to  note  what  one  should  have 
tlxmght  was  well  enougn  known  in  England, — ^yet  I  could  not  perhaps  touch 
upon  anything  less  considered, — ^the  real  use  of  brick.  Our  fields  of  good 
elay  were  never  given  us  to  be  made  into  oblong  morsels  of  one  sise.  They 
were  given  us  that  we  might  plsy  with  them,  and  that  men  who  could  not 
handle  a  chisel,  might  knc^  out  of  them  some  expression  of  human  thought. 
In  the  ancient  architecture  of  the  day  districts  of  Italy,  every  possible 
adaptation  of  the  material  is  found  exemplified ;  from  the  coarsest  and  most 
brittle  kinds,  used  in  the  mass  of  the  structure,  to  bricks  for  arches  and 
plinths,  cast  in  the  most  perfect  curves,  and  of  dmost  every  size,  strength^ 
and  hardness;  and  moulded  bricks,  wrought  into  flower- work  and  tracery 
as  fine  as  raised  patterns  upon  china.  And,  just  as  many  of  the  finest  worlu 
of  the  Italian  sculptors  were  executed  in  porcelain,  many  of  the  best  thoughts 
of  their  architects  are  expressed  in  brick,  or  in  the  softer  material  of  terra 
eotta :  and  if  this  were  so  m  Italy,  whert  there  is  not  one  city  from  whose 
towers  we  may  not  descrv  the  blue  outline  of  Alp  or  Apennine,  everlasting 
quarries  of  granite  or  marble,  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so  among  the 
fields  of  England  I  I  believe  that  the  best  academy  for  her  architects, 
for  some  half  century  to  come,  would  be  the  Imck-field ;  for  of  this  they  may 
rest  assured,  that  till  they  know  how  to  use  clay»  they  will  never  know  now  to 
nse  marble."— p.  260. 

The  reform  of  our  own  domestic  architecture  must  be  an  object  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  art.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  recurs  to  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  groups  of 
trifoliated  lights,  forming  the  typical  windows  of  the  Gothic  palaces  in 
Venice.  He  reminds  us  that  '*  these  refined  and  richly- ornamented 
forms  were  used  in  the  habitations  of  a  nation  as  laborious,  as  practical, 
aa  brave,  and  as  prudent  as  ourselves."  He  shows  that  such  forms  are 
quite  suitable  for  the  wants  of  modem  refinement  and  civilization,  and 
contrasts  with  a  Pointed  window-arch,  which  has  stood  for  centuries, 
and  resisted  the  shock  of  earthquakes,  the  flimsiness  of  modern  build- 
ing, and  especially  the  miserable  level  head  of  brickwork  surmounting 
a  window-opening  in  a  modern  house.  There  is  nothing,  he  thinks,  to 
hinder  our  having  a  school  of  domestic  architecture,  suitable  to  this 
nineteenth  century,  if  we  could  but  discard  the  pseudo-classical  styles, 
and  fall  back  upon  the  reality  and  simplicity  of  the  "  true  principles  of 
Pointed  Architecture."  And  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  we  cannot 
but  wish  that  some  reference  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Kuskin  to  the 
services  in  the  cause  of  Pointed  architecture,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, of  that  great  architect  who  has  been  taken  from  us  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  former  volume.  It  would  have  been  a 
tribute  only  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pugin,  and  would  have  come 
gracefully  from  one  who  had  been  thought  by  many  to  have  exceeded 
the  limits  of  justice  and  courtesy  in  personal  observations  against  that 
gentleman  while  living. 
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With  one  more  qootHtion  we  roust  leave  the  deacription  of  the  Ve- 
netian dwelling-house  of  the  Gothic  period. 

.  "  In  the  earlier  ages,  all  agree  thus  far,  that  the  name  of  the  fiimily  is  told, 
and  tf><^ther  with  it  there  is  always  an  intimation  that  they  have  placed  their 
defence  and  their  pros^ierity  in  Goo's  hands ;  frequently  accompanied  with 
some  general  expression  of  benediction  to  the  person  passing  over  the  threshold. 
This  is  the  general  theory  of  an  old  Venetian  doorway ;— the  theory^  of  modem 
doorways  remains  to  be  explained :  it  may  be  stndied  to  advantage  in  oar  rows 
of  new-built  houses,  or  rather  new  built  house,  changeless  for  miles  together, 
from  which,  to  each  inhabitant,  we  allot  his  proper  quantity  of  windows,  and 
a  Doric  portico.  The  Venetian  carried  out  his  theory  very  simply.  In  the 
centre  of  the  archivolt  we  find  almost  invariably,  in  the  older  work,  the  hand 
between  the  snn  and  moon  in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  expressing  the  general 
power  and  presence  of  God,  the  source  of  light.  On  the  tympanum  is  the 
shield  of  the  family.  Venetian  heraldry  requires  no  bcasu  for  supporter^ 
but  usually  prefers'  angels,  neither  the  supporters  nor  crests  forming  any 
necessary  part  of  Venetian  bearings.  Sometimes,  however,  human  figures,  or 
grotesques,  are  substituted ;  but,  in  that  case,  an  angel  is  almost  always  intro- 
duced above  the  shield,  bearing  a  globe  in  his  left  hand,  and  therefore  clearly 
intended  for  the  *  Angel  of  the  Lord,'  or,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere, 
the  '  Angel  of  His  Presence.'  Whed  elaborate  sculpture  or  this  kind  is  inad- 
missible, the  shield  is  merely  represented  as  suspended  by  a  leather  thong ) 
and  a  cross  is  introduced  above  the  archivolt.  The  Renaissance  anshitects 
perceived  the  irrationality  of  all  this,  cut  away  both  crosses  and  angds, 
and  substituted  heads  of  satyrs,  which  were  the  proper  presidiofr  deitaei 
Of  Venice  in  the  Renaissance  periods,  and  which,  in  our  own  domestic  institu« 
tions,  we  have  ever  since,  with  much  piety  and  sagacity,  retained."  .  •  •  .  "It 
seems  to  be  only  modern  Protestantism  which  is  entirely  ashamed  of  (di 
symbols  and  words  that  appear  in  anywise  like  a  confession  of  faith.  This 
peculiar  feeling  is  well  worthy  of  attentive  analysis.  It  indeed,  in  most  cases, 
nardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  feeling;  for  the  meaningless  doorway  ia  merely 
an  ignorant  copy  of  heathen  models:  but  yet,  if  it  vrere  at  this  moment 
proposed  to  any  of  us,  by  our  architects,  to  remove  the  grinning  head  of 
a  satyr,  or  other  classical  or  Palladian  ornament,  from  the  keystone  of  the 
door,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  cross,  and  an  inscription  testifying  our  faith,  I 
believe  that  most  persons  would  shrink  from  the  proposal  with  an  obscure  and 
yet  overwhelming  sense  that  things  would  be  sometimes  done,  and  thought, 
within  the  house  which  Would  make  the  inscription  on  its  gate  a  base  hypocrisy. 
And  if  so,  let  us  look  to  it,  whether  that  strong  reluctance  to  utter  a  definite  rtiir 
giovLi  profession,  which  so  many  of  us  (eeA,  and  which,  not  very  carefully  examin« 
ing  into  its  dim  nature,  we  conclude  to  be  modesty,  or  fear  of  hypocrisy,  or  other 
auch  form  of  amiableness,  be  not,  in  very  deed,  neither  less  nor  more  than 
Infidelity ;  whether  Peter's  '  I  know  not  the  Man'  be  not  the.  sum  and  sub- 
atance  of  all  th^se  misgivings  and  hesitations;  aud  whether  the shamefacedness 
which  we  attribute  to  sincerity  and  reverence,  be  not  such  shamefacedness  as 
may  at  last  put  us  among  those  of  whom  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  ashamed." 
.— P-  277, 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume,  on  the  Ducal  Palace  itself, 
(which  18  illustrated  by  a  plan  and  a  bird's-eye  view,)  is  a  very  inte- 
rcstiag  summary  of  its  architectural  history,  an  intelligible  account  of 
its  actual  state,  and  a  careful  description  of  the  sculptures,  &c.,  that 
adorn  the  capitals  of  its  columns.  But  it  is  impossible  to  give  oar 
readers  any  notion  of  it.  either  by  analysis  or  quotation.  Our  present 
notice  must  conclude  by  calling  attention  to  an  important  appendix. 
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entitled  "  Modern  painting  on  glass.**     After  some  discussion  of  the 
proper  method  of  treating  various  materials,  Mr.  Ruskin  continues — 

"  Next  in  the  case  of  windows,  the  points  which  we  have  to  insist  upon  are, 
the  transparency  of  the  glass  and  its  susceptibility  of  the  most  hrilliant  colours ; 
and  therefore  the  attempt  to  turn  painted  windows  into  pretty  pictures  is  one 
of  the  most  gross  and  ridiculous  barbarisms  of  this  pre-eminently  barbarous 
oentury.  It  originated,  I  suppose,  with  the  Germans,  who  seem  for  the 
present  distinguished  among  European  nations  by  the  loss  of  the  sense  of 
colour ;  but  it  appears  of  late  to  have  eonsiderable  chance  of  establishing 
itaelf  in  England :  and  it  is  a  two-ed^d  error,  striking  in  two  directions ;  first 
at  the  healthv  appreciation  of  paintmg,  and  then  at  the  healthy  appreciation 
of  glass.  Colour,  ground  with  oil,  and  laid  on  a  solid  opaque  ground,  furnishes 
to  the  human  hand  the  most  exquisite  means  of  expression  which  the  human 
sight  and  invention  can  find  or  require.  By  its  two  opposite  qualities, 
each  naturally  and  easilv  attainable,  of  transparency  in  shadow  and  opacity  in 
light,  it  complies  with  the  conditions  of  nature  $  and  by  its  perfect  govema- 
bleness  it  permits  the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  subtlety  in  the  harmonies  of 
colour,  as  well  as  the  utmost  perfection  in  the  drawing;.  Glass,  considered  as 
a  material  for  a  picture,  is  exactly  as  had  as  oil  paint  is  good.  It  sets  out  by 
reversing  the  conditions  of  nature,  by  making  the  lights  transparent  and  the 
shadows  opaque ;  and  the  ungovemableness  of  its  colour  (changing  in  the  fur- 
nace), and  its  violence  (beinff  always  on  a  high  key,  because  produced  by 
actual  light),  render  it  so  disadvantageous  in  every  way,  that  the  result 
of  working  in  it  for  pictorial  effect  would  in&llibly  be  the  destruction  of  all 
the  appreciation  of  the  noble  qnatities  of  pictorial  colour. 

"  In  the  second  place,  this  modem  barbarism  destroys  the  true  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  of  glass.  It  denies,  and  endeavours  as  far  as  possible  to 
conceal,  the  transparency,  which  is  not  only  its  great  virtue  in  a  merely  utilita- 
rian point  of  riew,  but  its  great  spiritual  character ;  that  character  by  which  in 
church  architecture  it  becomes  most  touchingly  impressive,  as  typical  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  heart  of  man;  a  typical  expression 
rendered  specific  and  intense  by  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of  its  sevenfold 
hues ;  and  therefore  in  endeavouring  to  turn  the  window  into  a  picture, 
we  at  once  lose  the  sanctity  and  power  of  the  noble  material,  and  employ  it  to 
an  end  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  it  should  ever  worthiljr  attain.  The  true 
perfection  of  a  painted  window  is  to  be  serene,  intense,  brilliant,  like  flaming 
jewellery ;  full  of  easily  legible  and  quaint  subjects,  and  exquisitely  subtle, 
yet  simple,  in  its  harmonies.  In  a  word,  this  perfection  has  been  consum- 
mated m  the  designs,  never  to  be  surpassed,  if  ever  again  to  be  approached 
by  human  art,  of  the  French  windows  of  the  twelfu  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies."—p.  392. 

We  believe  this  to  be  true,  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  fails,  however,  to 
afford  OB  any  guidance  as  to  the  avoidance  of  needlessly  grotesque 
drawing,  as  to  the  amount  of  perspective  allowable,  and  other  practical 
difficulties  which,  as  our  readers  know,  are  now  felt  to  be  pressing 
among  ecdesiologists.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  not  told  us  whether,  in  his 
just  admiration  of  mosaic  glaas  with  medallions,  he  would  condemn 
larger  figures,  of  the  later  styles  of  glass  painting,  or  whether  he  would 
place  glaas  of  the  style  of  the  12th  or  ISth  centuries  in  churches  built 
in  the  architectural  styles  of  the  I4th  or  1 5th  ? 

We  hope  to  notice  Mr.  Ruskin^s  concluding  volume  in  our  next 
number. 
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COX  ON  CHURCH  ORNAMJ^TTS. 

Am  Account  of  Cfiurch  Ornaments,  Vestments,  and  Furniture,  and  of 
matters  of  Antiquity  concerning  them,  collected  cluefiy  from  old  Ejeam" 
pies,  and  from  Authorities  and  Designs  for  the  most  part  never  yet 
printed.  Collected  and  set  forth  by  T.  and  £.  Cox.  London. 
Printed  by  C.  W.  for  them,  and  are  to  be  had  at  their  Ecclesiastical 
Warehouse  in  Southampton  Street,  Strand.     1853. 

Mbssbs.  Cox  and  Son  are  known  to  many  of  the  clergy  as  highly 
respectable  tulors.  From  all  we  hear  of  them  we  believe  Uiey  deserve 
the  reputation  they  enjoy,  of  being  successful  practitioners  of  a  very 
useful  trade.  Would  that  they  had  been  content  with  this  pre-emi- 
nence! Would  that  they  had  laid  to  heart  a  well  known  proverb, 
suggested,  indeed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  experience  of  a  cognate 
profession,  yet  of  such  universal  application  that  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son 
need  not  have  scorned  to  adopt  it. 

But  alas !  in  an  evil  hour,  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son,  stimulated  by  a  de- 
mand (not,  we  should  apprehend,  pressing  upon  them  personally)  to  use 
their  own  words  in  a  published  advertisement,  "  to  supply  a  need  very 
generaUy  felt,*'  were  led  to  transform  their  shop  in  Southampton  Street, 
into  (we  again  quote  the  advertisement)  *' an  establishment  in  which  every 
description  of  church  furniture,  textile  fabrics,  and  metal  work  could 
be  collected  and  examined."  Therefore  to  give  an  ecclesiastical  aspect 
to  the  "  establishment,"  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son  proceed  to  furnish  it 
with  a  "  Gothic"  window,  composed  of  a  number  of  cinq-foiled 
lights  with  wooden  monials ;  of  itself,  we  should  have  thought,  suffi- 
cient to  repel  persons  in  search  of  the  church  furniture,  &c.,  of  "  really 
correct  design,*'  which  the  advertisement  so  confidently  promises. 

This  done,  they  put  forth  an  illustrated  catalogue,  which  they  dignify 
by  the  imimsing  title  printed  at  length  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  composers  of  this  notable  brochure,  (a  pamphlet  of  twenty- 
three  pages,)  write  as  if  nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  been  attempted 
before.  Yet  the  catalogpies  of  Mr.  French,  and  of  Messrs.  Newton, 
Jones,  and  WiUis  have  been  some  years  before  the  public ;  of  which  we 
may  say,  without  being  able  to  award  them  very  high  praise,  that 
they  need  not  fear  being  driven  out  of  the  field  by  their  new-bom 
competitor. 

The  production  before  us  may  be  viewed  in  two  aspects;  as  an 
historical  and  ritualistic  exegesis,  and  as  a  mere  tradesman's  price  list. 
We  are  not  concerned  with  the  latter  character. 

In  the  former  it  is  almost  too  absurd  for  serious  criticism.  To 
be  told,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  '*  The  table  of  the  Holy  Communion 
should  be  of  oak,  carved,  and  may  be  raised  on  a  step  or  dais,  which  serves 
for  the  convenience  of  the  minister  thereat,  and  also  for  the  better  view 
thereof  by  the  congregation,*'  is  simply  ridiculous. 

Of  three  designs  for  these  «* tables."  one  is  5ft.  10  in.;  the  other 
two  are  4  ft.  9  in.  in  length.  AU  three  are  ^  ft.  10  in.  in  height.  They 
are  all  of  one  design,  varying  only  in  detail,  namely,  a  slab,  supported  on 
an  open  foliated  arcading.     Two  of  the  "  tables"  are  said  to  be  suitable 
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for  a.  "  Perpendicular,"  and  one  for  an  "  Early  English,"  church.     All 
are,  we  should  say,  unfit  for  any  church  whatever. 

Metsrs.  Cox  and  Son**  designs  for  what  they  call  the  "  apparel  of 
the  tahle  of  the  Holy  Communion/'  comprise  an  attempt  at  correct 
Testing,  with  parti -coloured  fringe  to  frontal  and  super-frontal ;  and 
three  sets  of  loose  cloths,  in  no  respect  better  than  may  have  been 
found  in  any  of  our  town  churches,  during  the  last  half-century. 

In  the  patterns  for  embroidering  great  ignorance,  as  well  as  taste- 
lessness,  is  displayed.  One  of  the  designs  e.g.. is  the  metal  altar  cross, 
given  in  the  first  series  of  the  Instrumenta;  as  if  this  were  at  all 
suitable  for  needlework.  At  page  1 1  we  have  the  valuable  information^ 
that  "  the  sacred  monogram  is  generally  considered  symbolical  of  the 
name  of  our  Lord."  .  Messrs.Cox  and  Son's  embroiderers,  we  observe, 
use  what  is  called  gold-coloured  silk,  instead  of  the  gold  *'  passing*'  of 
true  embroidery.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  on  the  score  both  of  reality 
and  of  effect. 

The  pamphlet  winds  up  with  some  designs  for  wood  and  metal  work. 
Here,  among  walnut  alms-basins,  bread -cutters,  and  "  Gothic*'  kneel* 
ing-stools,  we  meet  with  the  following  delightful  sentence,  illustrated  by 
a  sketch  of  a  common  double  lectern :  "  Ambos,  or  double  reading- 
desks  are  made  to  hold  a  book  on  either  side,  and  to  revolve  on  the  up* 
right  pillar."  Ambos,  or  double  reading*  desks !  Such  a  marvellous 
confusion  of  ideas  defies  criticism.  We  can  only  presume  that  some 
malicious  friend  has  been  hoaxing  Messrs.  Cox  into  a  belief  that 
aml)ones  and  double  lecterns  are  the  same  things.  Such  tricks  are 
really  very  blameable,  especially  when  their  victims  are  men  who  make 
it  their  business  to  guide  the  public  taste.  We  do  not  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  Messrs.  Cox's  readers  have  been  misled  by  the 
imposition. 

With  this  we  take  our  leave  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son.  We  trust 
their  example  will  tend  to  prevent  a  growing  evil,  of  no  small  im- 
portance— we  mean  the  setting  up.  of  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  church 
furniture,  by  every  tradesman  who  happens  to  have  a  connexion  among 
the  clergy.  We  have  always  deprecated  this  as  being  a  hindrance 
to  real  art.  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son's  pamphlet  has  certainly  given  us 
no  reason  to  change  our  mind.  We  see,  by  the  way,  that  Messrs. 
Cox  have  published  a  sort  of  supplement  to  their  catalogue,  containing 
a  favourable  review  from  the  Civil  Engineer's  and  Architect's  Journal, 
That  periodical  observes  that  a  popular  treatise  on  symbolism  is  yet 
a  desideratum,  upon  which  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son  announce  that  they 
have  such  a  work  in  preparation. 

The  writers  of  the  sentence  *'  Ambos,  or  double  Reading-desks/' 
&c.  are,  we  should  say,  eminently  qualified  for  this  task.  Of  course, 
however  mischievous  and  ridiculous  as  such  empiric  attempts  are,  they 
prove  one  thing,  viz.  that  the  ecclesiological  movement  must  have 
spread  very  far  and  had  a  decided  '*  success,"  as  the  phrase  is,  to  have 
induced  persons  like  Messrs.  Cox  to  speculate  in  it.  Every  line  of 
their  catalogue  shows  that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  venturing 
in  a  failing  cause ;  and  so  while  we  make  our  bow  to  them,  we  beg  to 
congratulate  ourselves. 

VOL.  XIV.  L    L    L 
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MONE'S  MEDIAEVAL  LATIN  HYMNS. 

Laieinische  Hymnen  des  MUtelalters :  aus  Handschri/ien  herausgegehem 
und  erkl&rt  von  F.  J,  Mone,  Director  des  Archivs  zu  Karliruhe, 
Erster  Band,  Lieder  an  Goti  und  die  EngeL  Freiburg  tm  Breisgam. 
1853.  [Mediaeval  Latin  Hymns  :  edited  from  MSS.  and  illustrated 
by  F,  J,  Mone,  Librarian  at  Karlsrube.  Volume  I,  Hymns  to  Odd 
and  the  Angels.} 

Wb  confess  that,  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  manner  in  which 
Herr  Mone  edited  the  singularly  important  Gallican  Liturgies  which, 
three  years  ago,  he  brought  to  light,  we  formed  no  very  high  anticipa- 
tion of  the  present  work.  We  have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed. 
The  present  goodly  octavo,  consisting  of  450  pages,  and  containing  3^0 
hymns,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  contribution  that  has  been 
made  to  Hymnology,  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Daniel's  work  in 
1841  and  1844.  In  one  respect,  it  is  more  valuable  than  even  that. 
Daniel  brought  comparatively  few  unpublished  hymns  to  light, — the 
greater  portion  of  Mone's  are  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  The 
book  however  has  this  drawback.  As  it  professes  to  contain  all,  and 
none  except,  the  Hymns  which  the  learned  Editor  has  himself  investi- 
gated in  MS.,  it  does  not  on  the  one  hand  pretend  to  be  a  complete  coi* 
lection,  while  on  the  other,  it  gives  a  great  many  hymns,  which, 
except  in  a  general  collection,  there  was  no  use  in  reprinting ; — such 
fis  the  Vexilla,  the  Ad  cotnam  Agni,  and  others  of  a  similar  stamp.  In 
fact  it  gives  either  too  much,  or  too  little.  The  hymns  are  accom- 
panied with  various  readings,  and  with  Oerroau  notes. 

The  care  with  which  thene  various  reading;*  are  given,  and  the  man* 
ner  in  which  reference  is  made  to  them,  will  be  seen  by  this  spe- 
cimen, appended  to  the  Sequence  Pangamus  Creatori, 

•*Nach  den  Has.  zu  Miinchen,  Clm.  14322,  f.  24,  des  11  Jahrli.  Die  Se- 
quenz  ist  von  Notker,  und  steht  in  seiner  Sammlung.  (A.)  Clm.  14845,  f.  3\t 
12  Jahrh  (B.)  Clm.  11004,  f.  108,  U  Jahrh  (C.)  Hi.  zu  Stuttgart,  Bibl. 
No.  20,  f.  63,  11  Jahrh  (D.)  Hs.  zu  Freiburg,  No.  66,  15  Jahrh  (£.)  Bei 
Pez.  Thes.  Anecil.  Nov.  I.  1,  p.  25,  (P.)  Aus  dem  Wolfenbiittler  Messbuch 
bei  Neale  Sequent,  p.  45,  (N.)  Hs.  zu  Stuttgart,  Brev.  No.  123,  f.  194,  des 
12  Jahrh  mit  Neumen  und  der  Melodie  Mater  (F.)  In  der  Kirrhe  zu  Liittich 
war  auf  diesen  Tag  etne  andere  Sequenz  gebraiichlich,  welche  bei  NeaUf 
p.  51,  steht.     Sie  fangt  an :  Altissime  Jesu." 

The  Hymns  and  Sequences  are  given  together ;  to  which  there  can 
be  no  objection  :  indeed  the  apposition  of  the  two  often  illustrates  each. 
We  cannot  but  protest,  however,  against  the  designation  of  JVopariuM, 
bestowed  by  the  Editor  on  Notkerian  Sequences.  It  is  very  desirable, 
no  doubt,  to  have  some  generic  term  which  can  separate  the  two 
kinds  :  and  to  an  arbitrary  use  of  Prose  for  the  one,  and  Sequence  for 
the  other,  no  one  would  perhaps  object.  But  there  is  an  especial  rea- 
son why  Troparium  should  not  be  used  in  this  sense*     H.  Mone  him- 
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self  recognizes  throughout  his  work  the  importance  of  connecting — so 
£Eur  as  can  be — Greek  and  Latin  Hymnolog^.  Now  rpovdptov  in  the 
Oreek  Ritual  means»  as  all  the  world  knows,  <me  stanza  of  a  Canon  ; 
that  is.  answers  more  or  less  closely  to  one  clause  of  a  Notkerian 
Sequence.  To  employ  the  word  in  the  Bast  for  a  single  stanza,  and  in 
the  West  for  a  succession  of  stanzas,  is  not  the  way  to  obtain  clearness 
of  diction.  It  is  true,  that  some  mediaeval  authors  may  have  used  the 
term  in  this  sense.  But  the  word  Troparium,  JVoparius,  or  Troperius^ 
usually  means  a  Book  of  Sequences  ;  and  is  so  expressly  interpreted  by 
Lyndwode ;  and  is  probably  so  to  be  understood  in  the  Diocesan  Synod 
of  Exeter,  1387. 

There  has  always  been  a  question  how  Notkerian  Sequences  should 
be  written.  They  have  generally  been  given  as  any  other  poetry, 
each  clause  being  treated,  however  long,  as  a  single  verse.  Thus  the 
old  collectors  printed  them  ;-^thu8  Daniel  also  gave  them,  and  so  they 
are  printed  in  Mr.  Neale's  book.  They,  for  instance,  would  print 
thus; — 

Quod  primitos  perdita  serius  nostra  cernunt  sscula* 
Cum  splendida  flosculo  virgula  novo  poUet  Siaria* 

Our  Editor  breaks  them  up  into  sub-clauses,  thus : — 

Quod  primitus 
perdita  serius 
nostra  cernunt  stecula, 
Cum  splendida 
flosculo  virgula 
novo  pellet  Maria* 

This  ifl  much  the  prettier  way ;  but  it  has  two  objections.  Firstly  that» 
where  the  division  of  the  sub-clauses  is  obscure,  there  is  no  authority 
to  assume  one  lineation  rather  than  another.  Secondly,  that  when  the 
clauses  do  not  respond,  they  are  nevertheless  printed  as  if  they  did ;  e.g. ; 

Hie  ergo  genitus 
ilUbatse  matris  utero. 
Hie  vizit  solus  homo 
absque  nsevo  et  sine  doIo« 

'  pQr  Sequences  were  also  sometimes  called  Tropes ;  jast  as  Tropes,  properly  so 
called,  were  sometimes  named  PrOMei.  This,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  Prose  is  to  be  taken  in  the  first  place  where  it  occurs  in  a  Htnrgical 
sense :  the  Life  of  S.  Cetarios  of  Aries  (4-  542),  by  S.  Cyprian  of  Toulon.  (Act. 
SS.  Benedict.  Tom.  i.  p.  662.)  Readers  less  versed  in  these  matters  may  need  to 
be  reminded  that  TYopeg,  properly  speaking,  are  the  intercalated  verses  in  farced 
Gospels,  Glorias,  Kyries,  Ao,    Thus,  in 

Lectio  Libri  Sapientie : 

Proelamet  Maluberrime, 

Spiritut  SoHcii  carmine, 

(luamtjldele»t  perpendiie. 
Qui  timet  Deum  faciet  bona  : 

Et  pereipiet  gaudia 

OmditorU  perenma, 
Et  qni  continens  est,  &c. 

tiie  italldsed  parts  are  Tropes. 
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Another  thing  to  which  we  object,  ib  the  printing  the  Greek  words 
wh(ch  hymn  writers  were  so  fond  of  employing)  in  Greek  characteri ;  a 
thing  for  which  there  is  no  authority  ;  e.g. :-« 

Mestias,  ^aT^,  Emmanuhel,  Sabaoth»  Adonai^ 
Est,  Unigenitus,  Via,  Vita,  Manus,  4/ioo^tos. 

And  which,  where  the  Greek  worde  occur  pretty  frequently*  gives  an 
unpleasant  patois  character  to  the  page. 
For  example : — 

■ 

Ap9ins  benignicala 

sanetimonium 

dulee,  jocunduley 

tu  deliciie, 

portus  quietis  unice, 

i^X^'  patrum  et  optimas, 

H.  Mone  laudably  endeavours  to  find  parallelisms  between  the  Greek 
Canons,  and  the  Western  hymns.  But  his  attempts  are  sometime^ 
calculated  to  provoke  a  smile.     Thus,  on  a  verse : —    ' 

O  Lux,  numen  humanatum, 

Glim  nobis  prophetatum, 
De  Vir^ine  eue  natum 
Credimut  firmissime : 

we  have  this  note ;  *'  Lux,  But  what  kind  of  light  ?  if)&9  aivrov 
Mensea,  Nov.  17.  Ineamatus.  treffapKofievoiJ'*  One  tnight  almost  as 
well  find  a  parallelism  in  the  employment  of  the  word  Trinitt.  So 
again  in  the  line,  Patri  Genitoque  censors,  we  have  the  aomewhat  un- 
necessary note  :  "More  plainly  in  the  Mensea:  fiovor^evrj^  o  Yios 
ofioov<rto9  Tip  Ilar^i  xai  rip  FIi^ev^Ti. 

The  collection  of  hymns  for  Christmas  and  Passion -tide  is  extremely 
varied ;  and  the  greater  part  are  absolutely  hitherto  unknown.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  most  elegant  Carol : — 

Gratulentur  parvuli  Quorum  morte  doluit 

Nato  Rege  parvulo ;  Rachel,  jam  non  doleat. 

Factor  enim  sieculi  Causam^luctus  haboit; 

FactuB  est  in  sieculo.  Causam  risus  habeat : 

Ipsi  tonent  moduli  £t  quos  vix  mors  tenuity 

Quos  pro  nostra  modulo  vita  jugis  teneat ; 

Modulemur  seduli  £t  quam  flere  decuit 

Voce,  corde  sednlo.  Nunc  ridere  deceat 

In  the  twelfth  line,  by  the  way,  the  true  reading  is  clearly  Causa 
risum  habeat :  and  we  wonder  that  the  Editor  does  not  notice  this. 
Among  the  Epiphany  Hymns  is  one,  apparently  of  the  5th  century, 
beginning  Inluxit  orbijam  dies,  hitherto  unpublished. 
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We  notice,  here  and  there,  bad  readingt,  which  the^Bommoaest 
care  would  have  corrected.  For  example,  in  a  remarkable  Passion 
Hjmo ;  — 

Recumbeni  in  anguttia 

In  Monte  Olivarum, 
Cam  tritti  querimonift 

laitantium  poBoafUM, 

where  die  third  word  should  manifeatlf  be  Agonid*    So  again  :— « 

Duke  lignum  adoremus, 
Dulces  clavot  veneremur, 
Verbum  Patris  pradicemus 
SoUemni  pncconio : 

read  veneremms.  Nor  can  we  mlwayf  accept  the  corrected  reading  of 
rar  Editor.  Thxu  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  substitution,  on  the 
aathority  of  one  MS.,  of  ^perei  for  qdrat  in  those  grand  verses  of  S* 
Ambrose,  (which  always  remind  one  of  Oorreggio's  Nativity.) 

Prtttepe  jam  fulget  taum, 
Luaenqus  box  spirat  novum: 

A  mistake  which  should  not  have  been  made  in  such  a  book^  is  tb« 
following^     Wa  find  a  fjsreed  Kyrie  thus  printed  :— 

Kyrie,  canctipoteDs  genitor,  Deut  omBicreator» 

eleisonl 
Chritte,  Dei  Splendor,  Virtus,  Patrisqne  sophis, 

eieiion/ 

purgator  calp«, 
veai» 

lai^itor  optima^ 
eletsonl 

Any  one, — ^without  turning  to  the  numerous  Missals  which  retain 
these  farced  Kyries, — can  see  that  the  last  line  is  a  simple  hexameter, 
like  the  two  fi»t : — 

Purgator  culps,  venise  largitor  opima. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance,  however,  where  we  find  reasons  for 
doubting  whether  the  rhythmical  sagacity  on  which  the  Editor  clearly 
prides  himself  is  quite  so  accurate  as  it  might  be.  We  will  give  one 
more  example. 

The  celebrated  Dedication  Sequence  of  Adam  of  S.  Victor  begins  :-^ 

Quam  dilecta  tabemaenia  Domini  virtutum,  et  atrial 

Quam  electi  archkecti, 

Tata  edificia  • 

Que  non  movent,  immo  foveni 

VentuSf  flumen,  pluvta. 
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A^iott  all  authority,  our  Bditor  would  read 

Quam  dilecta 
Tabemacla 
Domini  et  atria : 

in  order  to  force  the  first  clause  into  a  coocarrence  with  the  two  neit. 
A  reference  to  any  Gradual  would  have  shown  him  that  the  first  verse 
was  intended  to  be  irresponsory  and,  without  this,  who  could  believe 
that  the  greatest  master  of  Latin  rhyme  that  ever  existed,  would  have 
obtruded  such  a  rhyme  at  the  commencement  of  so  laboured  and  beau- 
tiful a  sequence  ?     This  correction  is  worse  than  a  mistake. 

However,  these  are  minor  blemishes.  The  present  work  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  every  Hymnologist ;  and  reflects  the  very  highest 
credit  on  the  Editor.  Few  persons,  even  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  can  have  aay  idea  of  the  treasure  he  has  here  disclosed  for  the 
first  time.  We  shall  look  with  the  greatest  impatience  for  the  other 
two  volumes,  to  consut  respectively  of  Hymns  to  S.  Mary, — and  to  the 
other  Saints.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  H.  Mone's  couclusionB, 
and  we  may  not  rarely  dissent  from  his  metrical  notions,  but  not  to  place 
him  in  the  very  first  class,  if  not  as  the  very  first,  of  living  Hymnolo- 
gists,  would  surely  be  to  discredit  ourselves.  We  repeat  that,  if  thii 
book  has  ever  been  matched,  it  was  only  by  Daniel ;  and  all  things 
eonsidered,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  matched  by  that. 

We  will  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  one  or  two  lovely 
stanzas,  and  so  conclude.  These  are  two  grand  ones  on  the  Cross : 
kt  the  reader  especially  notice  the  part  we  have  italicised : — 

^neus  hoc  fizus  aoguis.  Hie  est  lectui,  qw>  petfeetm 

Pretiotus  cujus  Sanguis  Caritatis  dot  mUctm 

Plagas  nostras  abstulit ;  Sponsa  Spotuus  pignora^ 

Dnm  percusstts  a  serpente  Dum  ^us  amore  motum 

Ipso  nobis  condolente,  Tribuit  se  ipsum  totum 

Se  spectandum  obtulit.  Mortis  serens  {read  ferens)  vnl- 

nera. 

And  the  following  would  make  an  excellent  motto  for  a  reply  to 
Protestant  calumnies  about  staurolatry  : — 

Te  adoro  propter  ilium 
Qui  per  te  ^regem  pusillum 

Reduzit  m  propria, 
Confringens  per  hoc  vezilhim 
Leti  vectes  et  si^illum, 

Signa  ififernaha. 

We  have  always  considered  the  grandest  mediaeval  descriptions  of  the 
Joys  of  Heaven  to  be  the  Adperennis  vita/antem  of  S.  Peter  Damiani ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  of  Bernard  de  Morley.  Both  are 
printed  by  Mr.  Trench;  the  former  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Wackerbarth,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Neale.  But  there  are  three  hymns, 
by  the  same  author,  here  for  the  first  time  printed,  which  come  very 
near  them,  and  perhaps  even  excel  S.  Peter.  Their  titles  are :  De 
gloria  cGelestis  Jerusalem  :  1.  In  communi.    2.  Quoad  dotes  glorificati 
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corporia.     3.  Quoad   dotes  glorificatn  animn.     With  soma  glorious 
stanzas  from  these,  we  end. 


De  Talle  plontionis 

Erepti  feliciter, 
Annos  jam  affltctioDii 

Cogitsntes  dulciter, 
Oronts  contummationis 

Fineni  Ttdent  jugker. 

Suum  cerount  temptatorem 

In  pcenis  perpetuo, 
Suum  pium  Salvatorem 

CoUaudaDt  io  juhilo. 
Quern  et  remuneratorem 

SentiuDt  ia  prsmio. 

«        «        «        ♦ 

In  te  jugiter  jncundum 

Allehiia  caDitur, 
Sollemne  ac  letabundum 

Semper  fe^tum  agitiir, 
Totum  sanctum,  totum  mundnm, 

Quicquici  in  te  cernitur. 

O  qaam  vere  gloriosum 

Eris,  corpus  fragile, 
Cum  fueris  tarn  furmosum 

Forte,  sanum,  agile. 


Libemm,  Toluptuosnm, 
In  Kvum  durabile  I 


Si  caro  glorificata 
Dona  capit  talia, 

Auima  plene  beats 
Habebit  6  qualia, 

Sibi  nude  reTeIat& 
Sponsi  sui  glori&  I 


Noli  fl«re,  nee  tristari. 

Homo  piisilUinimis, 
Si  contingat  te  gravari 

Laboribus  variis. 
Sen  graviter  impugnari 

Temptamentis  damonit. 

En  aiidis,  quod  noo  comligme 

Passiones  sieculi. 
Est  [ad]  promissum  tarn  insigtic 

Sempiterni  pnemii. 
Quo  donabuntur  benigne 

Cuncti  Dei  famuU. 
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Mbssrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther  hate  at  last^  by  the  publication  of  their 
twentieth  number,  brought  their  valuable  work  to  a  conclusion.  We 
hope  sincerely  that  it  may  prove  as  successful  a  work  to  themselves  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  We  have  only  to  repeat  our  usual  commendation  of 
the  judicious  selection,  careful  measurements,  and  admirable  drawing 
and  lithography  of  this  series ;  and  to  express  our  conviction  that  such 
works  are  of  the  very  greatest  service  to  professional  architects,  as  well 
as  to  amateurs.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mr.  White,  in  his 
paper  on  Design,  (which  appeared  in  the  Ecchsiologisi,  and  which  has 
since  occasioned  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Builder,)  drew  some  of  his  best-measured  examples 
from  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther*s  work. 

The  concluding  number  contains  six  plates, — A  very  noble  interior 
perspective,  looking  west,  of  S*  Andrew's,  Heckingtnn ;  an  external 
perspective,  from  the  south-west,  of  S.  Peter*9,  Threckingham  ;  a  plate 
of  details,  from  the  same  church  ;  a  south  elevation  of  S.  Mary's,  Framp- 
ton*  and  two  plates  of  details,  from  the  same  building. 
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There  are  also  nicely  ^designed  title-pages  for  the  two  YQlumea  into 
which  the  work  will  be  bound  up,  and  good  indices  to  the  contents. 
We  may  here  recapitulate,  that  no  less  than  fourteen  churches  are  illus- 
trated in  the  series :  S.  Andrew,  Ewerby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1 5  plates ; 
S.  Mary,  Temple  Balsall,  Warwickshire,  in  14  plates;  S.  Dionysiuv. 
Silk  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1  plate ;  S.  Stephen,  Etton.  North- 
amptonshire, in  7  plates ;  S.  John,  Cley-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk,  in  5 
plates ;  the  cathedral  of  Manchester,  in  3  plates ;  All-Saints,  South 
Kime,  Lincolnshire,  in  1  plate;  SS.  Mary  and  Nicholas,  Nantwicb, 
Cheshire,  in  14  plates;  S*  Andrew,  Heckington,  Lincolnshire,  in  38 
plates ;  S.  Peter,  Threckinghsm,  Lincolnshire,  in  1 1  plates ;  S.  An- 
drew, Helpringham,  Lincolnshire,  in  2  plates ;  S.  John,  Wappenbury, 
Warwickehire;  and  S.  Peter.  Claypole,  Lincolnshire,  each  ^  plates ;  and 
S.  Mary.  Frampton,  Lincolnshire,  in  7  plates.  All  these  churches  are 
good  8])ecimens  of  the  Pointed  styles,  and  chiefly  of  the  earlier  va- 
rieties. 
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CoMMiTTBK  Meetings  were  held  on  October  5th  and  October  d6th,  and 
were  attended  by  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  France.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Gosling, 
Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helroore.  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  Rev.  H. 
L.  Jenner,  Rev.  Dr.  Mill,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale»  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev. 
B.  Webb. 

Amongst  the  designs  considered  by  the  Committee  were  those  for  S. 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Bovey  Tracey,  and  for  the  proposed  rebuilding  of 
the  nave  of  S.  Mary,  New  Shoreham,  by  Mr.  Carpenter ;  for  parsonages  at 
Halstead,  Essex,  and  Milton,  near  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  by  Mr.  White;  a 
design  for  a  stained  glass  window  in  Eastnor  church,  by  Mr.  Oli|^ant; 
for  rebuilding  the  church  of  S.  Audrie's,  Somersetshire,  by  Mr.  Nor- 
ton ;  and  a  very  interesting  design  intended  for  the  rebuilding  of  Christ 
church,  Blackfriars  Road,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  adapt  an  idea  taken  from  the  Dominican  church  at  Ghent,  and  to  ob« 
tain  an  unusually  broad  nave  and  apse,  while  the  side  chapels  of  his 
typal  church  would  be  developed  into  a  narrow  ambulatory,  rather 
than  aisle,  on  each  side,  with  a  gallery  above ;  the  main  roof  in  fact 
being  supported  by  huge  buttresses  which  would  be  pierced  by  these 
ambulatories  and  galleries,  and  so  not  project  at  all  beyond  the  area  of 
the  building.  This  proposal  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  enter  into  communication  on  several  points  with 
Mr.  Teulon,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  in  person. 

A  set  of  lithographs  representing  various  churches  by  Mr.  J.  John* 
son,  which  had  been  forwarded  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  were  also 
examined ;  and  a  question  about  the  arrangement  of  S.  Mary,  Redcliffe» 
was  considered. 

It  was  announced  that  another  undertaker*  Mr.  Vigers,  had  offered 
to  conduct  funerals  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  principki* 
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and  with  the  fitting«»  recommended  by  the  Committee ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  next  number  of  the  Instrumenta  Eccleeiaetica  should 
contain  some  more  designs  for  funeral  apparatus,  viz.  a  funeral  car,  a 
wire  herse,  and  other  details. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Society  should  pay  the  expenses  of  a  member 
of  the  Committee  visiting  Liverpool  for  the  sake  of  criticizing  for  the 
Eccteeiolagiet  the  new  churches  lately  built  in  that  town. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Smith,  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis, 
Rev.  D.  Campbell,  Rev.  S.  Gibson,  and  others ;  and  applications  for 
grants  were  received  from  Sompting  and  from  Great  Bedwyn.  In 
xeply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hoyte,  it  was  agreed  to  present  some  of  the 
Society's  publications  to  the  Holbeach  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

A  number  of  translations  for  the  second  part  of  the  Hymnal  Noted 
were  presented  by  the  Hymnal  Sub-committee  and  accepted ;  and  the 
Treasurer  was  authorised  to  sign  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Novello  for 
the  copyright. 

A  part  of  Transactions  from  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  and  the  new  Report  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  were 
presented. 

A  paper  entitled  Thoughts  on  Stained  Glass  by  Mr*  Dickinson  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  and  considered.  It  was  agreed  to  suggest 
several  alterations,  and  to  recommend  that,  for  the  sake  of  fully  discussing 
the  subject,  the  paper  should  appear  in  the  Eeelenologiet  as  a  com- 
munication, without  pledging  the  Society  to  its  views* 

The  following  members  of  the  Motett  Society* 

R.  Dniitt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  39  a.  Canon  Street, 

Tlie  Rev.  J.  C.  Haden,  M.A.,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminater, 

^e  Rev.  W.  Tennant,  M.A.,  S.  Stephen's,  Westminster, 


were  incorporated  as  members  of  the  Eoclesiological  Society ;  and 

C.  Brace  Allen,  Esq.,  Architectnral  Museum,  Canon  Row,  Westminster, 

H.  C.  BnJcyn,  Esq.,  Anny  Medical  Staff,  and 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Gordon,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 


were  elected  ordinary  members. 

The  new  Report  of  the  Eoclesiological  Society  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  obtained  by  members  upon  application. 
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Thb  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  Sept.  8th,  1853,  when 
the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Exeter  took  the  chair.  The  following 
Report  was  read  and  adopted  : — 

*■  It  is  occasionally  objected  that  Architectural  Societies  are  not  long 
in  exhausting  the  objects  of  study  and  research  which  may  fall  within 
their  several  spheres  of  action,  and  that,  when  their  local  operations 
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are  completed,  their  legitimate  course  is  run.     Such  an  objection  arises 
from  a  very  limited  view  of  our  dutiea  and  pursuits :  those  even  ex- 
pressed in  our  own  rules  are  manifold,  and  if  a  Society  should  be  so 
diffident  as  to  proclaim  that  it  had  no  information  to  diffuse  in  its  o¥m 
peculiar  province,  it  could  hardly,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  self-satisfied 
as  to  declare  that  it  needed  not  to  obtain  the  infbrination  which  its 
more  favoured  sisters  might  have  to  give.     When  knowledge  of  any 
kind  is  arrived  at,  by  an  acquaintance  with  individual  examples,  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ever  learning,  content  to  find  our  principles  and 
our  practice  proved  wrong,  if  this  should  follow  from  more  extended 
knowledge,  but  desirous  to  strengthen  them  by  every  fresh  example 
which  may  be  within  our  reach.     Your  Committee  are  not,  however, 
aware  of  any  one  district,  however  small,  in  which  all  has  been  done 
which  they  would  wish  to  see  effected,  or  all  explored  which  may  be  of 
interest ;  and  they  would  appeal  to  every  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  to  know  whether,  in  their  judgment,  the  things  done,  or  those 
undone,  have  yet  the  preponderance.     In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
a  long  list  of  desiderata  might  be  supplied  near  home,  a  longer,  per- 
haps, in  some  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  Diocese.     Now  and  then  they 
hear  of  barbarisms  perpetrated,  more  worthy  of  the  last  than  of  the 
present  century,  and  neglect  is  as  apparent  here  and  there  as  it  was 
thirty  years  since.     They  think,  therefore,  that  they  require  increased 
'energy  rather  thnn  finy  relaxation  of  their  labours ;  they  know,  with 
regret,  that  their  existence  is  hardly  felt  in  many  districts,  to  which 
they  would  readily  lend  their  aid,  and  from  which  they  would  gladly 
receive  information ;  such  information  has  been  frequently  invited,  but, 
like  money  in  the  old  song,  '  it  comes  slowly  in.'     More  too.  might 
be  done  by  visiting  committees,  which  have  often  excited  much  interest 
and  imparted  much  pleasure,  but  the  expense  falls  heavily  on  individusb, 
and,  when  most  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  much  occupied  in 
other  ways,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  same  time  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  many,  yet  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  though  it  be 
somewhat  late  in  the  season  to  make  arrangements  for  any  excursiont 
this  year,  they  hope  that  they  may  be  resumed  and  numerously  attended 
in  the  ensuing  summer.     When  one  of  our  kindred  Societies  visited  a 
Midland  city,  far  famed  for  its  examples  of  architectural  beauty,  the 
Mayor  and  Council  wound  up  the  hospitality  with  which  they  received 
the  Society*8  members,  by  offering  to  defray,  and  it  is  believed  actually 
defraying,  all  the  expenses  incident  upon  the  visit.     We,  in  the  far 
West,  need  not  such  a  reception  as  this :  all  that  we  ask  is  a  free 
course  to  follow  our  pursuits.     With  the  increased  means  of  communi- 
cation which  may  shortly  be  expected  with  the  North  of  Devon  and 
with  Cornwall,  these  excursions  may  be  much  more  readily  made,  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case,  into  distant  parts  of  the  Diocese.     HaWng 
made  this  kind  of  apology  for  the  amount  of  work  which  remains  yet 
undone,  your  Committee  proceed  to  lay  before  you  a  brief  account  of 
what  has  been  done  by  them  during  the  past  year.    Flans  for  one  new 
church  only  were  laid  before  them  during  the  latter  half  of  last  year, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  was  equally  unfrurtfol,  but 
since  the  month  of  April,  designs  for  three  new  churches  have  been 
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sabmitted  for  their  approval.  It  would  be  of  little  interest  to  enter 
here  into  the  details  of  their  remarks  upon  them ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  they  saw  much  which  they  highly  approved,  and  that,  wherever 
they  ventured  to  criticize  or  recommend  a  change,  they  acted  in  no 
spirit  of  severity,  but  on  principles  which  the  designers  themselves 
would  warmly  approve ;  having  an  eye  to  utility  and  right  adaptation 
as  well  as  to  ancient  types,  and  believing  that  no  matter  of  arrange- 
ment  or  of  form  is  immaterial  where  stone  and  timber,  wall  and  win- 
dow, may  be  made  to  elevate  the  hearts  of  those  who  worship  in  an 
earthly  tabernacle.  One  set  of  designs  was  for  a  church  in  Cornwall, 
to  replace  an  ancient  one  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  the  de* 
struction  of  this  church,  that  of  S.  Hilary,  followed  very  shortly  after 
that  of  the  noble  church  of  Doncaster ;  these,  and  too  frequent  similar 
events,  increase  the  unwillingness  felt  by  many,  to  sanction  wanning 
apparatus  in  churches.  Even  when  successful  they  require  the  greatest 
care,  much  more  than  they  commonly  receive ;  the  principle  of  the 
most  approved  is  often  very  imperfectly  understood  by  the  person  on 
whom  itf>  management  devolves,  and  a  little  mis-direction  sets  the 
whole  building  into  a  blaze.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of 
the  carelessness  with  which  fire  is  used  in  churches,  that,  in  a  church 
not  far  from  this  city,  the  fine  of  a  stove  which  was  used  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  keeping  the  organ  dry,  was  carried  to  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
below  the  bells,  whence  the  smoke  or  sparks,  as  might  be,  had  to  find 
a  way  through  the  small  side  window,  or  through  the  wood- work  of 
the  bells ;  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  upon  its  being  pointed  out  to  the 
Churchwarden  its  removal  was  instantly  ordered.  Your  Committee 
would  say,  ventilate  and  warm  your  churches  as  much  as  possible  by 
frequent  and  by  larger  congregations  ;  if  these  fail  to  be  effectual,  and 
you  must  have  a  warmer  temperature,  spare  no  expense  that  the  object 
may  be  obtained  without  danger ;  let  there  be  no  disfigfurement  of  the 
fabric  by  unsightly  flues,  and,  though  the  best  plan  of  warming 
churches  may,  perhaps,  be  yet  an  unsolved  problem,  yet  it  is  plain  that 
it  should  in  no  way  interfere,  either  with  beauty  or  arrangement  of  in- 
terior fittings,  nor  should  there  be  any  attempt  to  hide  the  necessary 
adjunct  of  a  chimney.     But  this  is  rather  a  digression. 

"  A  large  number  of  presents  has  been  received  during  the  year,  not 
so  costly  as  on  some  previous  occasions,  yet  very  valuable,  both  in 
•themselves,  and  as  a  proof  of  union  and  good  fellowship  with  other 
Societies — amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  Sharpens  Seven  Periods  of 
Architecture  by  the  author ;  Reports  and  papers  of  the  Northampton, 
the  Bedford,  the  York,  and  the  Lincoln  Architectural  Societies ;  the 
publications  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Scotland  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  two  volumes  of  the  Archseologia  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society ;  the  continua- 
tion of  the  New  York  Ecclcfiologist,  and  of  the  second  series  of  the 
Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  from  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  besides 
numerous  engravings.  A  cast  of  a  shield  on  tlie  way-side  pulpit  at 
Lustleigh,  has  been  also  presented.  It  is  conomonly  called  Grandison's 
Pulpit,  but  the  shield  contains  the  arms  of  Bishop  Cotton,  who  sue- 
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eeeded  to  the  see  of  Exeter  in  1598 — the  very  probable  date  of  its 
erection.  A  silver  ring,  was  at  the  same  time  presented  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Whiddon,  lyhich  he  discovered  during  the  restoration  of  the  fine  hall 
in  Lustleigh  parsonage.  It  has  the  inscription  '  Jksus  Nazarenus*  in 
Lombardic  characters. 

<«  Several  new  members  have  been  elected  within  this  year.  At  no 
former  time  has  the  Society  been  favoured  with  papers  of  greater  in* 
terest  and  research  than  in  the  past  year — by  Mr.  Coppard,  on  the 
churches  of  Wembury  and  Plympton  S.  Mary  ;  by  Mr.  Furneaux,  on 
S.  Antony  and  Sheviocke,  in  Cornwall ;  by  Mr.  White,  on  the  Study 
and  Practical  benefit  of  Symbolism ;  by  Mr.  Ash  worth,  on  the  wood- 
work in  Exeter  Cathedral ;  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  Influence  of  Art, 
and  of  Modernism  in  Art,  on  Church  Architecture ;  and  by  CoL  Har- 
ding,  on  the  church  of  Colebrooke.  The  Committee  would  invite  a  con- 
tinuance of  similar  papers  for  their  future  meetings ;  they  are  not  bound 
to  agree  with  every  statement  contained  therein  ;  the  authors  take  the 
responsibility  upon  themselves,  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  contain  matter 
which  ought  to  be  controverted,  let  the  other  side  be  heard,  through 
the  same  medium,  and  the  truth  will  be  elicited. 

**  The  new  number  of  Transactions  which  is  on  the  table  to-day, 
must  speak  for  itself ;  it  is  believed  to  be  fully  worthy  of  its  predeoes- 
Bors.  In  this  respect  the  Society  has  now  more  than  fulfilled  its 
engagements ;  it  promised  occasional  publications,  it  has  given  them 
annually. 

"The  Committee,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  members  who  have 
joined  the  Society  at  a  late  period,  have  resolved  that  the  back 
numbers  of  the  T^ninsactions  be  furnished  to  members  at  half-a-goinea 
each. 

"  There  are  few  who  are  not  aware  of  the  discovery  of  a  fine  dis- 
temper painting  in  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathednd.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  plate  of  this  might  appear  in  the  present  Part,  but  its  engraving 
by  the  Society  has  been  unavoidably  postponed. 

"  Restorations  of  churches  are  still  proceeding  around  us ;  very  ex- 
tensive works  are  in  progress  at  Broadhembury ;  through  the  liberality 
of  one  of  our  most  active  members,  S.  Peter's,  Tiverton,  is  being  in  a 
great  measure  rebuilt ;  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  by  our  Arch- 
deacon, who  contributed  to  the  work  with  his  usual  munificence^ 
(Mr.  Hughes  will  kindly  give  us  an  account  of  the  works  to-day) ;  and 
the  works  are  resumed  at  Crediton,  under  the  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery — and  with  Mr.  Hayward's  superintendence. 

<<  In  conclusion  your  Committee  very  justly  congratulate  you  npoi^ 
the  continued  progress  and  usefulness  of  the  Society.  They  invite  the 
active  co-operation  of  all  her  members,  and  they  would  hail  with  plea- 
sure any  amount  of  increased  labour  which  might  be  thrown  on  tfaem* 
through  a  call  for  more  extended  operations  of  the  Society,  far  or 
near." 

The  Treasurer  produced  his  Report  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
1852,  which  left  the  balance  six  pounds  against  the  3ociety ;  much 
comment  may  be  made  on  the  injustice  this  does  to  the  committee, 
who  are  required  tQ  perform  their  functions,  which  include  the  pay- 
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ments  of  heavy  sums  for  the  prodaction  of  the  Society's  annual  voluine 
of  Transactions,  on  the  faith  that  some  eighty  subscriptions  in  arrear 
will,  in  course  of  time,  be  paid. 

The  officers  for  the  year  were  appointed  : — ^Tbe  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  patron;  the  Lord  Clinton,  president ;  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon 
of  Exeter,  Rev.  R.  Champernowne,  S.  T.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  and  J. 
Garratt,  jun.,  Esq.,  vice-presidents.  The  other  officers  and  committee 
were  also  named. 

Several  presents  were  duly  acknowledged,  amongst  them  two  bound 
/olio  volumes,  with  plates,  by  Alberti,  the  very  handsome  donation  of 
Robert  Cornish,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  the  city;  and  the  cast  of  a  very  early 
Decorated  corbel,  from  one  of  the  parvise  chambers  of  the  Cathedral, 
by  Pitman  Jones,  Esq. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hughes  ;  it  detailed  the 
steps  taken  for  the  restoration  of  that  once  beautiful  church  of  Tiver- 
ton, with  the  exception,  (we  regret  to  hear,)  of  the  chancel  portion, 
which  is  postponed  to  a  future  day ;  and  the  matters  of  architectural, 
or  antiquarian  interest,  brought  to  light  in  the  demolition  of  the  old 
structure. 

The  second,  by  Mr.  Ash  worth,  was  descriptive  of  Woolborough 
church»  and  its  antiquities,  both  historic  and  memorial. 

Both  papers  were  very  largely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ashworth's  very 
skilful,  yet  untiring  pencil ;  and  the  Society  is  ever  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge their  great  obligation  to  him  for  its  constant  exercise  in  their 
behalf. 

The  eleventh  yearly  part  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  to  complete 
the  fourth  volume,  was  issued  to  members  not  in  arrear,  and  thanks 
being  voted  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL   SOCIETY  OP  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At  a  Special  Committee  Meeting  held  on  Monday,  July  1 1th,  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Lightfoot  in  the  chair, — present :  Revs.  P.  H.  Lee,  T.  James,  H. 
De  Sausmarez,  H.  Clarke,  J.  Denton,  W.  L.  Scott,  Mr.  E.  F.  Law, 
&c., — the  following  books  were  presented : — "  Lecture  on  Church 
Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Stamford,  a  member  of  the  Society, 
from  the  author ;  the  May  number  of  the  *'  New  York  Ecclesiologist,'* 
from  the  New  York  Ecclesiological  Society;  "Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,"  from  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  specially  called  to  consider  the  plan  for  the  re- seat- 
ing and  enlargement  of  S.  Giles's  church,  in  the  town  of  Northampton, 
which  it  was  wished  to  lay  immediately  before  the  committee^  as  the 
works  were  on  the  point  of  being  commenced.  With  the  exception  of 
S.  Sepult^hre's,  they  are  the  most  important  plans  yet  submitted  to  the 
committee,  and  have  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Law,  assisted  by  the  advice  bf 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  The  plan  embraces  the  elongation  of  the  nave  two  bays 
farther  westward,  which  will  still  leave  room  for  a  path  between  the 
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church  and  churchjrard  wall,  and  alio  the  addition  of  a  second  north  aisle. 
This  will  give,  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  better  accommodation  for  a 
much  greater  number,  and  will  dispense  with  the  galleries  at  the  east 
end.  By  the  new  plan,  regular  and  uniform  pews  will  be  substituted 
in  place  of  the  present  incongruous  ones,  and  will  be  of  substantial  oak 
throughout,  every  one  to  be  three  feet  across,  and  the  seat  itself  four* 
teen  inches  wide,  so  as  to  allow  of  both  kneeling  and  sitting  with  com- 
fort. The  whole  of  the  roofs  will  be  new,  all  the  fiaulty  stone -woric 
will  be  restored,  and  the  piers  and  arches  relieved  from  the  present 
coats  of  whitewash.  The  rich  western  doorway  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  removed  to  an  analogous  position  in  the  new  west  front. 
The  plans  were  minutely  examined  and  fully  approved,  with  some 
suggestions  as  to  minor  details.  A  strong  wish  was  expressed  by  the 
committee  that  the  east  and  west  arches  of  the  tower,  which  is  a  central 
one,  should  be  opened  at  the  same  time.  This  would  give  additional 
accommodation  as  well  as  beauty,  and  would,  by  rendering  the  chancel 
available,  ofi^er  the  best  place  for  the  choir  and  organ.  Few  town 
churches  could  vie  with  this  building,  if  the  opening  of  the  tower 
arches  could  be  carried  out,  together  with  the  additions  westward. 
In  making  this  recommendation,  the  committee  congratulated  the 
parish  on  the  extremely  liberal  manner  in  which  this  long  talked-of 
restoration  had  at  length  been  taken  up  by  the  parishioners,  and  they 
hoped  that  the  little  mite  they  might  be  able  to  bestow  would  be  taken 
as  an  earnest,  not  as  a  measure,  of  the  Society's  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  work. 

A  ground-plan  for  the  re- seating  of  Islip  church,  forwarded  by 
W.  B.  Stopford,  Esq.,  was  submitted  and  fully  approved.  A  aketch  of 
Mr.  G.  O.  Scott's,  fur  the  new  chapel  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  was 
also  exhibited,  and  greatly  admired,  llie  more  detailed  plan  is  not 
ready. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  for  the  restoration  of  S.  Peter's  church 
was  called  at  two  o'clock,  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  final  close,  but  the  number  of  members  not  being  sufficient,  it  was 
adjourned  to  a  future  day. 

At  the  ordinary  bi-monthly  Committee  Meeting  held  August  8th,  the 
Rev.  Lord  Alwynne  Compton  in  the  chair ;  present — W.  Smyth.  Esq.* 
Revs.  O.  A.  Poole,  W.Thornton,  H.  J.  Bigge,  J.  Wetherall,  H.  Clark, 
J.  Denton,  W.  Butler.  T.  James,  &c. ;  Presents  of  books  were  received 
from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Institute.  The  plans  of  S. 
Giles  were  again  considered  by  the  committee,  and  a  letter  was  read 
by  Mr.  Law,  stating  that  the  former  suggestions  of  the  committee 
should  meet  with  due  attention.  The  opening  of  the  Norman  tower 
arches,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Jacobean  pulpit  were  again  strongly 
urged,  as  also  that  the  whole  of  the  west  front  should  be  carried  out  ia 
the  Decorated  style.  Plans  for  the  restoration  and  reseating  of  Ex  ton 
church,  Rutland,  by  Mr.  Pearson,  were  sent  by  the  Rector,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  L.  Noel,  through  Mr.  Chancellor  Wades.  They  comprise  the 
re-building  of  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  re-setting  of  the 
nave  piers,  now  greatly  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  the  tower  arch  to  be 
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opened,  two  monuments  to  be  removed  from  the  chancel  to  the  tower, 
to  make  room  for  choir-stalls,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  close  square 
pews,  for  which  open  oak  seats  will  be  substituted  throughout ;  an 
organ  chamber  and  a  vestry  to  be  added  to  the  north  of  the  chancel, 
and  a  new  east  window  in  place  of  the  present  debased  opening. 
Everything  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  good  and  church-like 
character,  and  the  old  work  carefully  preserved.  The  plans  were  fully 
approved,  and  the  secretary  waft  desired  to  communicate  some  sugges- 
tions of  the  committee  to  the  Rector,  llie  Rev.  J.  Denton  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  of  the  Society's  Collections,  to  act  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Bigge,  the  librarian.  Regulations  with  regard  to  the  books  of  the 
Society  were  agreed  to.  Mr.  Bigge  referred  to  a  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Archseological  Institute  at  Chichester  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
on  the  Round  Church  at  Chichester,  still  existing  in  S.  Bartholomew's, 
but  formerly  known  as  *'  The  Temple,"  and  its  site  as  "  The  Mound," 
and  showing  Mr.  James'  theory  of  substituting  Colchester  for  Chiches* 
ter  unnecessary.  The  Rev.  J.  Wetherall  produced  plans  for  the  open- 
ing and  re- seating  of  the  north  chancel  aisle  of  Rushton  church,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  as  a  school-room.  The  plan  was  approved,  and 
it  was  recommended  that  the  two  monuments  now  placed  north  and 
pouth  at  the  west  end  of  the  chureh,  should  be  moved,  and  placed 
under  the  arches  of  the  opened  aisle. 


The  autumn  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber igth,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Religious  and  Useful  Knowledge 
Society.  The  Rev.  Lord  Alwynne  Compton  was  in  the  chair.  Some 
very  handsome  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  Communion  plate,  by  Mr. 
Keith,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Skidmore  of  Coventry ;  numerous  beautiful 
photographic  views  of  Venice,  Rome,  and  Spain,  sent  by  Mr.  Stopford, 
of  Drayton  House,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Smyth ;  Cotman's  Antiquities 
of  Normandy,  edited  by  Dawson  Turner,  a  noble  volume,  a  present  to 
the  Society  from  Edward  Thornton,  Esq. ;  Glutton's  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture of  France,  with  numerous  very  beautiful  lithographs,  two 
swords  from  Naseby  field,  a  model  of  Strixton  Church,  a  present  to 
the  Society  from  Mr.  Pickering  Phipps.  Ac,  were  exhibited. 

Lord  Alwynne  Compton,  in  introducing  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
stated  that  Lord  Overstone  and  Mr.  Rainald  Knightley,  M.P.,  had  be- 
come  members  of  the  Society  ;  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  Committee 
that  this  meeting  should  elect  them  Vice-Presidents,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  The  Committee  were  also  re-elected.  His  lordship  also 
stated  that  since  their  last  meeting  a  Curator  of  their  museum  had  been 
appointed,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inviting  contributions.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  James,  the  Secretary,  read  the  rejiort ;  observing,  that 
annual  reports  were  like  epitaphs :  first,  because  nobody  read  them  ; 
aod  secondly,  because  of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  euloglum  in 
which  they  indulged.  Fifty  years  hence,  the  members  of  the  Society, 
looking  over  the  reports,  would  probably  be  ashamed  of  their  degene- 
late  selves^  and  wonder  that  so  promising  a  stock  produced  no  better 
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fruit.     Still,  he  should  belie  his  feelings  if  he  did  not  continue  some* 
what  in  the  same  strain :  and  he  adverted,  as  an  evidence  that  they 
had  some  ground  for  self-congratulation,  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
longer  to  contend  that  galleries  ought  to  be  taken  down  and  pews 
thrown  open  ;  these  things  being  now  regarded  as  of  course,  and  ad« 
mitted,  not  as  suspicious  innovations,  but  common^place  propositions, 
llie  report  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  various  restorations  ef. 
fected,  in  progress,  and  contemplated.     Harleston  is  being  re-se^Jted 
and  the  chancel  restored,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Scott.     Tysoe  and 
Warmington  are  to  be  re-seated  by  the  same  architect.     Plans  had 
been  laid  before  them  for  re-seating  Castle  Ashby,  also  by  Mr.  Scott. 
The  church  of  Weldon  had  been  almost  finished  by  Mr.  Slater.     How 
far  it  was  expedient  to  give  a  more  ecclesiastical  character  to  the  lan« 
tern,  had  not  been  determined  ;  but  that  this  curious  feature  should  be 
preserved,  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  although  its  old  use  as  a  land-mark 
for  travellers  through  Rockingham  Forest  was  gone  by,  it  was  at  least 
interesting  as  a  time-mark.     Little  Gidding  had  been  thoroughly  com- 
pleted.    Barnack  was  about  to  be  re-seated  and  repaired, — but  not  a 
stone  of  the  old  Saxon  work  would  be  injured,    llie  chancel  of  Bam- 
well  had  been  refitted  by  Mr.  Scott ;  that  of  Win  wick,  by  Mr.  Law; 
^nd  that  of  Wilby,  by  Mr.  Salvin.     Exton  has  been  restored  by  Mr. 
Pearson.     Adverting  to  S.  Giles's  churcb*  in  this  town,  Mr.  James 
stated  that  he  need  not  re-open  the  discussion  which  had  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  the  alterations  going  on,  but  he  was  quite  ready  to  reassert 
the  principle  u])on  which  the  Society  had  given  its  sanction  to  the  work. 
While  they  were  careful  not  needlessly  to  destroy  any  thing  that  was 
worthy  of  preservation,  they  were  yet  bound  to  accommodate  the  church 
to  the  wants  and  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  done 
in  a  cheap  and  clumsy  manner,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  church  builders 
of  old,  who  added  to  the  fabric  whenever  it  became  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  parish.     He  should  be  willing,  indeed,  to  rest 
the  superior  claim  of  Gothic  architecture  upon  its  capability  of  receiv* 
ing  additions  as  they  might  be  needed.    But  the  case  of  S.  Gileses  was, 
whether  the  additions  should  be  made  before  or  after  the  opening  of 
the  tower- arches,  rather  than  a  question  whether  they  should  be  made 
at  all ;  and  he  was  now  in  fi  jxieition  to  state,  that  at  a  meeting  last 
week  it  had  been  decided  to  open  at  least  two  of  the  arches.    The 
parishioners  had  now  only  to  show  half  as  much  liberality  as  the  So- 
ciety, which  had  voted  £b  out  of  the  £^.  6«.  in  its  hands,  and  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  work  out  thoroughly.     A  more  serious 
case  was  that  of  the  church  of  S.  Sepulchre ;  which,  although  a  large 
sum  had  been  subscribed,  was  still  without  sufficient  funds  for  the  con- 
templated improvements.     It  seemed  impossible  for  a  church  to  put 
forward  stronger  claims.     S.  Mary*B,  Stamford,  had  been  completed^ 
and  the  improvements  certainly  are  very  great ;  but  he  must  protest 
against  the  benches  with  sloping  backs,  and  pillars  painted  and  sanded 
over.     There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  awkward  effect,  architecturaUyi 
of  the  sloping  backs  ;  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  them  more  com- 
fortable than  upright  backs,  because,  if  the  seats  were  wide  enouglb 
people  were  sure  to  sit  according  to  the  angle  most  agreeable  to  them* 
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Mr.  James  added  that  he  hoped  to  lay  before  the  next  Committre 
plans  for  aach  alterations  in  his  own  charch  at  Theddingworth  as  should 
at  least  make  it,  not  a  model  church,  but  one  which  the  Secretary  of 
an  Architectural  Society  need  nut  be  ashamed  of, — which  he  certainly 
was  at  present. 

The  Rev.  gentleman  then  described  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
archseologically.  Sir  Henry  Dryden.  at  the  request  of  the  Society, 
had  undertakeo  to  make  careful  plans  of  Castle  Hill,  which  was  threat- 
ened with  demolition  by  the  railway  ;  Mr.  De  Saosmarez  had  promised 
to  watch  the  excavations  for  any  remains  that  might  turn  up.  The 
Society  had  entered  into  association  with  the  Archaeplogical  Societies 
of  Essex,  Hampshire,  and  Cheshire,  and  they  had  joined  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society  of  New  York. 

Mr.  James  called  attention  to  the  photographs  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  to  Mr.  Clutton*s  book  on  Uie  Domestic  Architecture  of  Nor- 
mandy in  the  fifteenth  century,  regarding  the  latter  as  important, 
because  he  believed  that  the  foreign  Gothic  was  likely  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  domestic  architecture  of  this  country  in  fu- 
ture. The  library  of  the  Society  had  received  a  valuable  addition  of 
one  hundred  volumes,  on  architeetural  and  other  kindred  subjects, 
from  Lord  Spencer.  Adverting  to  the  Banbury  meeting,  Mr.  James 
tftated  that  it  had  fairly  bitten  the  good  people  of  that  place,  who  had 
not  only  instituted  a  Society  of  their  own,  but  had  undertaken  to  read 
monthly  papers.  Referring  to  Sir  Henry  Dryden's  paper,  at  the  Ban- 
bury meeting,  where  the  honourable  baronet  had  extended  the  half 
hour  allotted  to  each  paper  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  realizing  the 
words  of  his  great  ancestor,  had 

"  Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  soonde/' 

some  things,  he  said,  had  been  hardly,  though  not  unkindly  said  about 
our  own  cathedral,  of  which  he  was  sure  the  present  Dean,  would 
be  happy  to  avail  himself.  He  hoped,  also,  the  new  Dean  would  do 
for  the  structure  what  he  had  already  done  for  the  choral  services,  and 
throw  it  open  to  the  public. 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  it  was  but  simple  justice  to  the  late  Dean  to  say  that  the  improve- 
ments in  the  choir  had  originated  with  him.  During  his  long  illness 
he  had  occupied  himself  in  a  careful  translation  of  the  Latin  Statutes 
into  English,  and  in  the  course  of  that  task  he  became  strongly  aware 
of  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  choral  service*  The  state  of  his  health 
prevented  him  from  doing  it  himself,  but  without  that  preliminary  aid 
he  should  have  been  utterly  powerless  to  eflPect  what  had  been  done. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  throw  open  the  cathedral  to  the  public,  and  he 
was  making  preparations  to  that  effect.  It  was  a  matter  of  prepa- 
ration he  could  aasure  them,  for  thei>e  changes  were  not  effected  without 
great  difficulty.  But  he  hoped  to  he  able  to  throw  the  structure 
entirely  open,  and  to  make  the  cathedral  verger  at  least  as  pure  as  the 
railway  porter,  and  prohibit  him  from  taking  any  fees. 

VOL.    XIV.  K    N    N 
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The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  said  it  would  not  surprise 
those  who  knew  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  that  kind  and  good  man,  that 
although  his  health  had  prevented  him  from  effecting  these  improvements, 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  good  work. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne  then  read  a  paper  on  a  remarkable 
stronghold  of  very  remote  antiquity,  in  one  of  the  Lsle^  of  Aran,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Gralway,  called  Dune  Aengus.  He  described  the 
stronghold  of  Aran  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  barbaric  monuments 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  circular  pile  of  dark  grey  masonry,  the  walls  being 
fifty  feet  high  and  twenty  in  thickness,  and  as  a  work  of  dry  masonry 
quite  unequalled.  The  portal  is  four  feet  wide  and  three  feet  six  inches 
high,  with  a  heading  formed  of  a  huge  monolith.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  glacis,  two  ditches,  two  walls,  and,  lastly,  by  a  chevaux  de  frize 
of  upright  limestones,  so  managed  as  to  midce  the  exit  of  a  person 
entering  it  by  no  means  easy.  Mr.  Hartshorne  discussed  at  some 
length  and  with  much  ability  the  various  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  and  similar  monuments,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
defences  round  sacred  buildings. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  said  he  should  some  day,  perhaps,  produce  plans 
of  monuments  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  in  Shetland,  which, 
although  they  presented  some* radical  differences,  had  some  radical 
similarities  also. 

Tlie  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  then  read  a  paper  on  Cathedral  Derangements, 
regarding  the  subject  in  an  artistic  view. 

Mr.  Bigge's  paper  on  Warming  Churches  was  deferred. 
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The  first  Meeting  for  the  October  Term  was  held  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  October  96th,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.,  in 
the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  read,  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  for  a  model  of  the  gateway  to  the  Old  Court  of  King's 
College,  presented  by  him ;  and  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Corpus  Chrud 
College,  for  rubbings  of  several  brasses  in  the  county  of  Norifblk. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected  t — 

G.  H.  D.  Mathias,  Kinc'g  College. 

J.  W.  Clark,  Trinity  College. 

R.  L.  LeweUin,  Trinity  College. 

S.  Wigan,  Trinity  College. 

B.  Tonge,  S.  John'a  College. 

E.  J.  Beck,  Clare  Hall. 

J.  Sbeepshankg,  Christ'a  College. 

The  following  gentleinen  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting :— 
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H.  H,  Shirley,  King*8  College. 
T.  H.  Alaager,  Trinity  College. 
M.  M.  U.  Wilkinson,  Trinity  College, 
William  Madan,  Trinity  College. 
F.  C.  Gleadow,  S.  John's  College. 
J.  Johnson,  S.  John's  College. 
Charies  Laochester,  Clare  HaU. 

The  Treasurer's  balance-sheet  was  produced  and  read. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  as  follows : — 

PRBSIOENT. 

The  Rer.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

yiCK-PEBSIDBNTS. 

The  Rer.  the  Master  of  Jesos  College, 

The  Hon.  A.  Gordon.  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

H.  R.  Luard,  ^so.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

The  Rot.  6.  WilUams,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Willis,  M.A.,  Caiua  College, 

The  Rev.  T.  6.  WooUaston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter's  College, 

TRSASORBR. 

H.  R,  Bailey,  Scholar  of  S.  John's  College. 

SKCRBTART, 

C.  J.  Evaas,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 

CURATOR. 

E.  Freshfield,  Trinity  College. 

COMMITTEB. 

J.  H.  Cooper,  Trinity  College. 

The  Rev.  U.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College, 

A.  Johnson,  B.A,,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College. 

E.  S.  Lowndes,  Scholar  of  Christ  College. 
Hon.  E.  F.  Nelson,  Trinity  College. 

L.  M.  Rate,  Jesus  College. 
Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  Architect. 

F.  C.  Wilson,  Trinity  College. 

AUDITORS. 

The  Rev,  G.  F.  Reyner,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College. 
The  Rev.  S.  T.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  Cplk^. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Report:— 

"  The  Committee  for  the  past  year,  desire,  on  resigning  office*  to 
lay  before  the  Society  some  report  of  their  proceedings. 

"  Your  Committee  rejoice  in  being  able  to  congratulate  themselves 
and  the  Society  on  the  accession  of  numbers  and  of  strength,  which 
the  Society  has  received  since  their  last  report :  they  regard  this  as  a 
proof  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  ecclesiology  is  becoming 
more  and  more  appreciated.  Indeed,  an  increased  desire  is  everywhere 
visible  to  execute  in  a  decent  and  fitting  manner  all  that  appertains  to 
Divine  worship,  and  men  seem  to  feel  more  and  more  that  they  have 
duties  to  perform  in  the  adorning  and  repairing  of  their  churches,  duties 
which  are  even  more  incumbent  upon  them,  because  forgotten  and  neg« 
lected  by  their  predecessors.  It  is  such  a  spirit  that  our  Society  de« 
sires  to  foster ;  and  not  only  this,  but  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  and 
correct  taste,  without  which  any  attempts  at  church  restoration  must 
be  worse  than  useless. 
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'*  In  this  University  especially,  where  so  many  of  us  are  prepariDg  to 
be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  a  Society  of  this  kind  ought  to  meet  with 
no  lack  of  encouragement.  Every  clergyman  in  charge  of  a  parish 
will,  sooner  or  later,  feel  the  need  of  some  knowledge  of  Church  Archi- 
tecture :  he  himself,  or  those  about  him,  will  be  desirous  of  restoring 
the  House  of  God  to  something  of  its  original  beauty  and  its  proper 
ritual  arrangements ;  a  work,  the  superintendence  of  which  will  often 
necessarily  fall  in  some  measure  into  the  hands  of  the  parish  priest ; 
and  he,  immersed  in  the  duties  of  his  office  if  he  be  a  zealous  and 
active  man,  has  no  time  for  studying  the  details  of  Church  Architec- 
ture, or  acquiring  more  than  a  smattering  of  the  great  principles  of 
Christian  art.  And  thus,  unless  these  subjects  have  formed  part  of  his 
previous  studies,  the  matter  is  left  to  some  incompetent  person,  and 
the  very  best  intentions  are  too  often  frustrated. 

"  In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  your  Committee  would  point  to 
the  churches  in  Cambridge  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  proof 
of  how  much  the  desire  to  do  good,  which  exists,  might  be  assisted  by 
a  little  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  Church  Restoration. 

"  In  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  this  town,  the  churchwardens  have 
been  actively  engaged  during  the  last  few  months  in  beautifying;  the 
interior  by  laying  on  coats  of  paint  and  whitewash  in  various  direc- 
tions, arranged  after  no  discoverable  theory  of  harmony  in  colour. — At 
Fen  Ditton,  the  zeal  for  restoration  has  been  displayed  in  covering  the 
outside  with  plaister,  and  in  hiding  the  defects  in  the  window  muUiona 
and  jambs  with  the  same  material.  The  restorations  at  Trumpington 
church,  however,  deserve  a  most  favourable  mention,  comprising,  as 
they  do,  not  merely  a  thorough  repair  and  renovation  of  the  material 
fabric,  but  a  rearrangement  of  the  interior  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  suitable  to  the  beauty  of  the 
edifice. — ^The  incumbent  of  Over  church  has  effected  many  improve- 
ments in  the  interior  of  that  beautiful  building,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  service,  a  desire  to  do  good  is 
plainly  visible ;  at  the  same  time,  a  little  more  knowledge  would 
have  prevented  some  few  mistakes,  and  very  much  improved  the  gene- 
ral effect. — At  Swavesey  the  repairs  of  the  chancel,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  one  of  our  members,  are  being  carried  out  in  good 
taste ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  care  may  at  some  future  time 
be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  which  stands  in  much  need  of  it. 
— Both  the  churches  at  Long  Stanton  afford  great  scope  for  the  zeal 
of  the  church- restorer.  New  stone  work  has  not  long  since  been  in- 
serted in  the  windows  of  one  of  them  ;  but  the  other  has  undergone  no 
change,  save  that  of  renewed  whitewash,  and  both  are  terribly  defiled 
with  pues. 

"  This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  the  introduction  of  a  sub- 
ject which  it  is  necessary  to  approach  with  some  caution.  In  the  Re- 
port presented  at  the  commencement  of  lS56t,  the  addition  to  our 
number  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  was  a  subject  earnestly  commended 
by  the  then  Committee  to  the  attention  of  their  successors  in  offiee ; 
this  subject,  your  Committee  are  bound  to  acknowledge  with  regret* 
has  been  hitherto  somewhat  neglected.     But  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
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Diooese  of  Ely  peculiar  advantages  exist  for  the  working  of  a  Society, 
similar  to  those  which  in  other  Dioceses  or  Archdeaconries  have  been 
foraaed  for  promoting  the  study  of  Christian  art,  and  assisting  the  efforts  of 
the  Clergy  and  others  engaged  in  Chuich-building  or  Church-restoration. 
There  exist  in  the  Diooese  of  Ely  many  noble  specimens  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture ;  the  desire  to  restore  them  to  their  pristine  beauty  is  not 
WBnting.  No  Cathedral  can  set  a  nobler  example  in  this  respect,  than 
does  the  mother  church  at  Ely ;  above  all,  in  this  University,  and  in 
this  Society,  there  is  the  nucleus,  round  which  the  Diocesan  Clergy 
might,  it  woold  appear,  be  induced  to  gather.  For,  in  this  University 
there  must  always  be  some  who  have  leisure  to  study  the  monu- 
ments of.  Christian  art,  some  who  have  the  eloquence  and  the  power  to 
impreM  upon  others  the  true  principles  .of  Catholic  design  and  arrange- 
ment. 

«'  Your  Comnuttee  would  suggest  that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese should  be  requested  (under  the  provisions  of  Rule  111.)  to  allow 
his  name  to  b^  placed  on  the  list  of  patrons ;  and  that  the  Clergy  and 
gentlemen  of  the  county  should  be  invited  to  join  the  Society,  and  thus 
extend  its  usefulness  to  the  Diooese  at  large. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  necessary. in  this  place  to  assert  the  excellence 
and  the  beauty  of  mediaeval  art ;  or  to  re- affirm  the  peculiar  claims  of 
Qoo^s  house  to  the  richest  adornment  we  can  give  it ;  knowing,  as  has 
been  said,  that  f  our  gratitude  to  Him,  and  continual  remembrance  of 
Him,. ought  to  have  at  once  their  expression  and  their  enduring  testi- 
mony, in  the  presentation  to  Him  of  all  treasures  of  inisdom  and  beauty  s 
ef  the  thought  that  invents,  and  the  hand  that  labours,  of  wealth  of 
wood,  and  weight  of  stone,  of  the  strength  of  iron,  and  the  light  of 
gold/  But  your  Committee  have  observed  with  regret  that  attempts 
are  still  being  made  to  decry,  with  powerful  language  and  plausible 
argnment,  not  only  the  principles  of  Christian  art,  but  all  splendour,  all 
beauty  in  the  adornment  of  churches.  Your  Committee  would  fain 
hope  that  the  day  is  gone  by  in  which  such  opinions  could  find  accept- 
ance with  thinking  men  ;  and  they  would  call  attention  to  some  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  Gothic,  in  a  recent  work,  which  with  much  that  is 
forced  and  extravagant,  and  much  that  no  true  Christian  can  subscribe 
to,  at  the  same  time  exhibit  a  deep  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  mys« 
tenons  power  of  the  medieval  builders,  a  power  evinced  in  the  won- 
drous works  which  we  behold  and  wonder  at,  and  strive  in  vain  to 
imitaCe,  and  which  our  children's  children  will  still  gaze  upon  in  love 
and  reverence,  not  unmixed  with  awe. 

"  The  papers  read  before  the  Society  during  the  past  year  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads — Descriptions  of  partictdar  buildings,  and  ex- 
positions of  abstract  principles.  Under  the  first  head  comes  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Gould  of  a  peculiar  Monplithic  church  at 
S.  Emilion,  in  France ;  a  paper  on  the  Temple  church,  read  by  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  R.  Robinson ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Nix's  description  of  Doncaster 
church ;  and  a  notice  of  S.  Ninian's  Cathedral  and  other  Scotch 
churches,  by  the  Junior  Secretary.  Under  the  second  head  are  a 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Braithwaite,  on  promoting  Esthetics  in  the  Church, 
an  address  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper»  on  the  origin  and  objects  of  Architec- 
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taral  Societies ;  and  the  fint  of  some  papers  on  the  prindpks  of  Oothic 
Architecture,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Gould. 

^  An  offer  has  been  kindly  made  by  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural Society,  to  supply  any  Oxfordshire  brasses  in  which  our  col- 
lection is  deficient.  Your  Committee  believe  that  advantage  might 
be  taken  of  this  offer  to  effect  an  interchange  of  duplicate  brasses  be- 
tween the  two  Societies,  which  would  considerably  benefit  the  collec- 
tions of  both. 

"We  have  to  thank  the  Ecclesiological  Society  for  the  gift  of  a 
number  of  copies  of  their  Church  Schemes  and  otber  pablicationa^  to 
be  distributed  among  our  own  members:  it  is  believed  that  these 
(especially  the  Church  Schemes,)  will  be  very  serviceable  in  promoting 
and  assisting  the  study  of  mediaeval  architecture. 

"  During  the  past  summer  the  Society  has  taken  under  its  superin- 
tendence the  restoration  of  S.  Andre w*s  church*  in  Barnwell,  which, 
though  possessing  features  of  no  ordinary  interest,  has  been  for  a  long 
time  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  On  this  subject  your  Committee  will 
not  anticipate  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  to  the  Kestoration  Fund,  ex- 
cept by  expressing  a  hope  that  an  undertakings  so  thoroughly  deserving 
support  from  the  members  of  the  University,  may  not  be  allowed  to 
£edl  to  the  ground  for  lack  of  funds. 

"  A  grant  has  also  been  made  towards  the  i^storation  of  S.  Bene- 
dict's church,  in  the  hope  that  something  would  be  done  towards 
arranging  the  interior  in  a  more  correct  and  devotional  manner  tl^an  at 
present.  But  while  the  new  aisle  is  progressing  towards  completion, 
your  Committee  regret  to  observe  no  symptoms  of  any  intention  to  re- 
move the  gallery  which  now  blocks  up  the  arch  opening  into  the  well 
known  Saxon  tower  of  this  ancient  church. 

*'  Your  Committee  regret  that  such  a  debased  style  should  have  been 
selected  for  the  extensive  works  now  in  progress  at  Caius  College, 
which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  good  of  their  kind. 

"  Mr.  Wailes  has  lately  put  iu  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  ante- 
chapel  of  Trinity  College.  The  upper  portion  is  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dean  of  Jersey ;  the  lower  part,  the  gift  of  the  College,  is  understood 
to  be  commemorative  of  George  Herbert,  whose  figure  is  introduced 
at  our  LoaD*8  eide,  in  a  representation  of  the  feast  in  the  house  of 
Lazarus. 

In  the  chapel  of  S.  Peter's  College  two  new  windows  have  been 
inserted,  of  stained  glass,  manufactured  at  Municb«  in  a  style  of  Vhich 
very  few  examples  exist  in  England,  and  on  this  account  your  Com* 
mittee  would  recommend  a  careful  examination  of  them,  without,  how- 
ever, expressing  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  artist,  in  striving  after 
pictorial  effect,  has  not  somewhat  forgotten  that  he  was  at  the  same 
time  designing  a  window. 

*'  Of  the  numerous  church  works  that  have  recently  been  completed, 
or  are  now  in  progress  throughout  the  country,  your  Committee  desire 
especially  to  mention  two.  The  magnificent  church  at  Boston  afibrds 
an  instance  of  complete  and  successful  restoration,  on  a  scale,  of  which 
the  architect  may  well  be  proud.  The  almost  national  loss,  involved 
in  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Doncastex  church,  liids  fidr  to  be  compen- 
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sated  by  the  restoration  of  it,  under  the  able  superintendence  of  one 
whom  we  are  proud  to  call  a  member  of  this  Society,  Mr.  O.  G. 
Scott.  And  your  Committee  rejoice  that  members  of  the  Society  have 
been  able  to  obtain  contributions  for  the  assistance  of  the  worJc  in  the 
University. 

"  Nor  should  Mr.  ^cott's  Museum  be  passed  over  without  notice ;  it 
is  an  attempt  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  this  country, 
that  of  a  collection  of  casts  and  drawings  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Mediaeval  architecture,  open  to  the  study  of  those  who  may  have  neither 
the  means  nor  opportunities  for  inspecting  the  localities  themselves ; 
and  as  such  an  undertaking  it  deserves  the  support  of  all  students  of 
Christian  art. 

"  But  while  there  is  such  matter  for  encouragement  around  us,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  relax  in  our  endeavours.  If  the  time  ever 
comes,  (and  who  can  doubt  that  it  will  come  ?)  when  church  architec- 
ture, with  its  constant  accompaniment.  Church  principles,  shall  regain 
its  position  among  us,  it  will  not  be  by  means  of  idle  dreams,  or 
visionary  declamation,  but  by  long  and  patient  effort.  And  let  no  one 
imagine  that  he  is  too  weak,  or  too  humble,  or  too  ignorant  to  help  in 
the  work.  Every  one  of  us  has  an  influence  and  a  power  little  thought 
of,  it  may  be,  and  little  known,  but  existing  nevertheless,  and  exercised 
even  when  we  are  least  conscious  of  it.  Small  as  may  be  the  effect  of 
individual  exertion,  yet  combined  and  united,  we  may  do  much,  and 
each  accession  to  the  collective  strength,  however  apparently  insigni- 
ficant, is  of  importance.  Let  us  work  on  steadily  and  carefully ;  and 
even  though  we  should  not  see  the  result  of  our  labours,  yet,  following 
as  we  feebly  strive  to  do,  in  the  steps  of  the  ancient  builders,  we  should 
be  content  also  with  their  reward.  '  Of  them,'  it  has  been  well 
said,  '  of  them,  and  their  life,  and  their  toil  upon  the  earth,  one  reward, 
one  evidence  is  left  to  us,  in  those  grey  heaps  of  deep  wrought  stone. 
They  have  taken  with  them  to  the  grave  their  powers,  their  honours, 
and  their  errors;  but  they  have  left  us  their  adoration. '" 

The  report  was  adopted  after  some  observations  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Luard, 
who  moved  that  it  should  be  printed. 

A  paper  followed  on  S.  Andrew's  church,  Barnwell,  giving  its  his- 
tory, and  that  of  the  Priory,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Committee  had  determined  on  commencing  the  repairs 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  but  that  funds  to  carry  out  the  restora- 
tion were  much  needed.  In  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author 
of  this  paper,  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Gibson  spoke  very  highly  of  the  amount 
of  research  and  labour  displayed  in  it ;  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Brundrit,  of  Christ's  College,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  copied  for 
the  use  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Trinity  College,  read  a  notice  of  the  Cathedral  of  S. 
Machir,  in  Aberdeen.  The  nave  of  this  Cathedral,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  parish  church,  has  escaped  destruction,  principally  from  its  having 
been  built  of  granite ;  the  choir  and  transepts,  which  were  built  of  free- 
stone, having  almost  entirely  perished.  In  moving  and  seconding  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  this  paper,  (which  it  was  also  agreed  to  preserve,) 
the  Secretary  and  Mr.  Luard  8|H)ke  of  the  interest  attaching  to  Scottish 
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architecture,  of  which  little  notice  had  hitherto  been  taken  by  the 
Society.  King's  College  chapel,  in  Aberdeen,  was  particularly  men- 
tioned, as  possessing  wood  work  of  singular  beauty. 

It  was  announced  that  Professor  Willis  had  kindly  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest made  by  the  Society,  that  he  would  repeat  the  course,  of  lectures 
on  Gothic  Architecture,  delivered  in  1849. 

After  some  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Noyember 
9th. 


The  second  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  present  term  took  jplace 
on  Wednesday,  November  9.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Mill,  the  cthair 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter's 
College,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  proposed  at  that  meeting  ^^re  elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 

meeting : — 

Mr.  O.  P.  GreeiiBtreet,  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Bonneyy  S.  Jobn*8  CoU^e* 

Mr.  J.  £.  Gorat,  S.  John's  College. 

Mr.  A.  Lane,  S.  John's  College. 

Mr.  F.  Watson,  Cains  College. 

Mr.  W.  Uojd  Jones,  Emmanuel  College. 

Mr.  C.  U.  Cooper,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  read  a  paper  on 
the  Church  of  S.  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  near  Ravenna.  In  his  descrip- 
tion of  this  interesting  building,  which  has  undergone  no  matenal 
change  during  thirteen  hundred  years.  Mr.  Luard  noticed  at  some  length 
the  Mosaics  with  which  it  is  adorned.  He  stated  that  a  collection  of 
copies  of  Italian  Mosaics  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  FitzwiUiom 
Museum,  which  however  has  been  rendered  almost  entirely  useless  to 
the  student,  through  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  specimens  have 
been  ticketed  and  arranged. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Luard,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O.  A. 
Lowndes,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  and  carried :  Mr.  Luard  also  con- 
sented to  allow  his  paper  to  be  copied. 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  S.  John's  College,  read  a  paper  on  the  well-known 
chapel  of  Roslin  Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  and  exhibited  some  prints, 
illustrative  of  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  detail  for  which  this  build- 
ing is  celebrated. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  of  Trinity  College,  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  of 
Trinity  College,  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wood  for  his  paper, 
which  was  carried. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Howe  read  a  notice  of  Swavesey  church,  the  chancel  of 
which  is  now  under  repair.  The  long  narrow  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  this  church,  apparently  of  Decorated  character,  with  peculiar 
foliations  below  the  transoms,  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  south 
aisle  the  old  altar  stone,  with  its  five  incised  crosses,  now  forms  part  of 
the  floor. 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  hy  Mr.  J.  Walker,  B.A., 
of  Trinity  College,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Rowe 
for  his  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  some  carefully  prepared  draw- 
ings and  plans. 

Mr.  Ramsay  presented  some  prints  of  the  very  elaborate  wood-work 
in  King's  College  chapel,  Aberdeen,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  him,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Gibson,  M.A;,  Fellow 
of  Queen's  College.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also  voted  to  the 
Rer.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  for  his  kindness  in  taking  the  chair,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  November  93. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Bovey  Tracey,  Devonshire, — Mr.  Carpenter 
has  designed  a  very  beautiful  little  church  for  a  hamlet  of  this 
parish.  It  has  a  naVe  46  feet  long,  by  14  feet  6  inches  broad, 
a  chancel  ^7  feet  long,  and  as  broad  as  the  nave,  a  south  aiele  to  the 
Da?e,  a  vestry  north-west  of  the  chancel,  and  a  south-west  porch.  The 
style  is  Middle- Pointed,  and  the  detail  very  good,  though  very  modest 
and  unpretending :  the  east  window  being  of  three  lights,  with  geo- 
metrical figures  in  the  tracery.  The  west  wall  is  very  thick  at  the 
base,  but  diminishes  at  the  height  of  the  cill  of  the  west  window,  ex- 
cept 4n  the  middle,  where  it  rises,  like  a  fiat  buttress  (pierced  by  the 
vest  window)  to  support  a  bell-gable,  very  simply  treated,  of  two  bells. 
We  were  especially  pleased  with  the  buttresses  of  this  simple  design. 
Within  the  detail,  especially  of  the  arcade  and  chancel-arch,  is  very 
good.  There  is  a  solid  low  screen  under  the  chancel- arch :  and  the 
sanctuary  is  well  managed.  The  stalls  and  eubsellse  are  of  the  plainest 
kind.  On  the  north  side,  an  unnecessary  lettern  fixed  on  the  stall- 
desk,  will  be  found,  we  think,  a  great  encumbrance ;  and  the  eastern 
half  of  that  side  is  occupied  by  an  organ  movement  to  be  played  from 
the  stalls.  This,  however,  rather  interferes  with  the  treatment  of  the  choir. 
The  organ  itself  is  bracketed  out  above  the  sacristy  door ;  and,  as  is 
usual  with  Mr.  Carpenter's  organ- cases,  (as  at  Kemerton,  Maidstone,  and 
S.Mary  Magdalene's,  Munster  Square)is  most  effectivelyand  judiciously 
treated.  The  chancel  doors  are  of  wrought  metal  work,  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful;  and  the  low  screen  is  crested  with  metal  screen- work  of 
uniform  design.  The  reredos  deserves  especial  notice.  The  whole 
eastern  wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  lined  with  embossed  tiles,  coloured 
by  a  process,  somewhat  novel  in  church  work,  which  unites  the 
merits  of  being  cheap  in  execution  and  effective  in  its  result.  This 
tiling  is  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  cornice  bearing  angels,  and 
carved  bas-reliefs  of  the  Evangelistic  Symbols  are  inserted.  Over 
the  altar  are  three  most  delicately  carved  niches,  containing  sculp- 
tures of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  the  Ecce  Homo,  and  the  Entomb- 
ment. We  have  rarely  seen  anything  better  than  this,  and  we  hail 
with  especial  delight  the  use  of  good  sculpture  in  the  decoration  of 
a  small  village  church.     The  east  window  is  filled  with  glass,  executed 
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by  Mr^  Word,  from  cartoona  prepared  (under  the  architect's  superin- 
tendence) hj  Mr.  Clayton.  The  ftubjects  are  the  Women  at  the 
Sepulchre^  the  Crucifixion  (surrounded  by  angels  in  adoration)  and  a 
group  of  S.  John,  S.  Joseph,  and  S.  Longinus.  The  chancel  entirely, 
and  the  nave  partially,  has  been  decorated  in  colour  by  Mr.  Grace. 
Marble,  from  the  county,  is  used  in  the  font,  and  in  the  risers  of  the 
steps  to  the  sanctuary. 

S.  Stephen.  Tunhridge,  Kent,— Th\9  is  a  First- Pointed  church,  btiilt  by 
Mr,  Ewan  Christian  :  a  broad  parallelogram  under  a  flattish  roof,  with  no 
external  distinction  between  chancel  and  nave ;  a  tower  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  side,  forming  the  end  of  a  south  aisle  separately  gabled,  and  a 
south-west  porch.  There  are  engaged  arches  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave  for  a  future  north  aisle ;  which  however  will  not  extend  to  the 
extreme  east  end.  We  shall  notice  the  outside  first.  The  east  eleva- 
tion shows  an  unequal  quintuplet  of  lancets  with  a  bold  stringcourse  : 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower  (h11  that  is  at  present  completed)  being 
plain  with  the  exception  of  two  plain  lancets,  lighting  the  vestiy  in  its 
base,  and  an  angle  turret  at  the  south-east  corner.  A  peculiar,  and  we 
do  not  think  unpleasant,  effect  is  created  by  the  portion  of  the  tower 
already  built  being  capped  by  a  temporary  saddle-back  gable  of  red  brick. 
On  the  north  side  there  are,  in  the  five  engaged  arches,  three  windows, 
each  of  two  trefoiled  lights  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  The  sooth  side 
has,  in  the  base  of  the  tower,  a  First-Pointed  door  under  a  tall  and  ugly 
lancet,  and, in  the  aisle,  three  windows,  one  of  three  lights,  trefoiled,  with 
a  cinqfoll  in  the  head,  and  two  of  two  trefoiled  lights  with  respectively  a 
trefoil  and  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  The  porch  is  rather  ambitious ; 
entered  by  a  shafted  arch,  and  with  a  shafted  doorway;  an  open 
raftered  roof,  overhanging  eaves,  no  seats  ineide,  and  a  huge  single- 
leafed  door.  The  west  elevation  has  a  most  insignificant  single  door 
under  five  equal  plain  broad  lancets  set  in  a  row,  above  which  is  a  plain 
circle.  In  the  separate  gable  of  the  south  aisle  there  are  two  tall  lan- 
cets under  a  trefoil.  The  church  is  built  of  rag.  in  random  courses, 
and  with  dressings.  Inside  the  walls  are  of  ashlar,  which  gives  an 
excellent  effect.  The  roof  throughout  is  open,  and  boarded  in  the 
part  used  as  the  chancel.  An  arcade  of  five  arches,  and  one  inter- 
rupted, or  half,  arch,  opens  into  the  south  aisle»  The  detail  of  these 
is  good ;  the  arches  are  broad,  of  two  orders*  with  plain  cylindrical 
shafts  and  fair  caps  and  bases.  Under  the  tower,  there  is  a  vestry  and 
a  porch,  and  in  an  upper  stage  an  organ  chamber,  as  yet  unoccupied. 
In  the  latter  there  are  two  seats,  as  if  a  gallery,  facing  weit.  It  ia 
almost  incredible  that  any  one  could  have  thought  of  placing  the  choir 
here !  The  seats  are  all  low  and  open,  of  varnished  deal,  of  plain  design, 
and  on  a  wooden  platform.  Now  as  to  the  ritual  arrangements.  There 
is,  as  we  said,  no  constructional  division  between  nave  and  chancel. 
A  chancel  however  is  marked  internally  by  the  hmgUwdmal  arrange- 
ment of  three  seats  on  each  side ;  partly  appropriated  and  partly  free 
sittings.  Eastward  of  these  are  Sunday  school  benches,  (littered  with 
torn  books — when  we  saw  them)  and  with  their  backs  to  the  altar !  A 
scuKtuary,  not  construottonally  marked,  is  raised  on  two  steps,  and 
has  traceried  rails.  A  Glastonbury  chair,  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
faces  due  west.    The  sanctuary  luia  black*  red*  and  encaustic 
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TlMre  it  an  cvpen  reading  desk  facing  do€  wett,  and,  on  tha  novtli  aide, 
a  pnlpit,  made  of  deal,  from  a  ttoM  design  oontaimng  aroades,  tooth 
moulding,  &c.  At  the  weal  end  there  is  a  font,  not  large  enough, 
octagonal,  with  its  aides  carved  in  trefoils,  and  a  square  base.  It  haa 
no  cover.  This  chnrch,  though  not  without  merit  of  a  certain  kind  in 
its  architectural  features,  is  a  miserable  specimen  of  bad  ritual  arrange* 
ment. 

6.  Bavumr,  Walmer  Beach,  Keut.-^^'We  criticise  this  building  from 
a  south-east  perspective  view  in  lithography.  It  is  a  small  church  in 
geometrical  Middle-Pointed ;  the  view  showing. chancel,  nave,  south  aisle, 
south-west  porch,  and  an  open  wooden  bell  turret  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  roof.  Though  the  roofs  are  of  a  good  pitch,  and  the  detail  seems 
carefully  designed,  the  whole  effect  is  somewhat  laboured  and  unsatis* 
factory.  The  proportions  are  not  pleasing,  and  there  seems  too  much 
attempt  at  producing  effect.  For  example,  there  are  heavy  copings 
and  gablets  to  the  roofs,  a  vesiea-shaped  window,  in  the  east  nave 
gable  above  the  ridge  of  the  chancel  roof,  and  an  angle  passage  from 
the  chancel  to  the  pulpit  under  a  deep  weathering,  and  lighted  by  a 
small  window.  The  porch  is  of  timber,  and  open.  The  belfry  turret, 
square  in  plan,  and  with  a  low  octagonal  shingled  broach  spirelet,  is 
good  of  itself,  though  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  ornate  building  it 
surmounts,  and  though  sitting  a  little  awkwardly  on  the  nave  roof. 
The  church  is  designed  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  whom  we  have  before 
hnd  occasion  to  take  favourable  notice. 

S. ,  Riseholm,  Lincolnshire. — Two  lithographed  views,   taken 

from  the  south-east  and  the  south-west,  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  enable  us  to  notice  this  new  church. 
It  was  built  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  was  consecrated  in 
August,  1851.  The  later  view  of  the  two  shows  a  western  bell  gabla 
in  place  of  a  tower  and  spire  that  were  originally  designed.  The  church 
has  chancel,  nave,  and  touth-west  porch.  The  style  is  a  late  Middle- 
Pointed,  the  tracery,  &c.  bearing  the  cbaracteristirs  of  this  period,  but 
the  general  effect,  arising  from  the  comparatively  low-pitched  roofs 
and  the  unusually  large  size  of  the  windows  in  proportion  to  the 
wall,  is  decidedly  that  of  a  later  style.  The  east  window  is  of  five  tre- 
ibiled  lights,  with  flowing  tracery  in  the  head ;  on  the  south  of  the 
ehancel  are  two  windows,  one  of  two  and  the  western  one  of  three 
lights  :  the  one  to  the  sanctuary  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  other. 
in  the  nave  the  windows  are  of  two  lights,  except  that  westward  of 
the  porch,  which  is  a  single  light.  The  chancel  buttresses,  are  of  two 
(4ain  stages,  while  those  to  the  nave  are  of  three,  with  a  pedimental 
capping  to  the  top  one.  The  west  window  is  a  large  one  of  four 
lights,  between  two  massive  buttresses ;  which  support,  but  not  very 
palpably,  the  heavy  single  bell- cot,  which  crowns  the  gable.  The 
porch  is  over  broad,  with  a  foliated  arch,  and  a  large  trefoil  window  on 
each  side.  With  many  redeeming  points,  the  design  is  low  and  de- 
pressed in  its  general  appearance,  and  has  very  little  of  a  rural  charae- 
ter.  The  tower  and  spire,  shown  in  one  of  the  lithographs,  though 
somewhat  elender,  would  have  greatly  improved  the  external  effect. 
Of  the  ritnal  arrangement,  of  course  we  can  say  nothing. 

Southwell,  Holy  TrmtVy.— Southwell  Minster  is  treated,  so  for  aa 
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ritual  is  concerned,  like  a  cathedral.  The  choir  is  the  only  part  naed 
for  service ;  while  the  nave  lies  waste  and  unemployed.  Some  seTen 
years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  the  poor  did  not  attend,  either  be- 
cause there  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  choir,  or  because  they  did 
not  choose  to  intrude  among  the  more  fashionable  occupants,  we  should 
have  thought  that  the  simple  plan  of  procuring  increased  accommoda- 
tion would  be  the  throwing  open  the  nave.  This  does  not  seem  to 
have  struck  the  inhabitants;  who  actually,  with  the  enormous  Minster 
nave  crying  out  for  employment,  built  a  small  church  at  about 
half  a  mile*8  distance.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Weightman  and 
Hadfield,  of  Sheffield,  lliis  building  is  not  a  very  bad  imitation  of  the 
most  inferior  kind  of  First-Pointed :  and  the  spire,  the  idea  of  which  is 
from  the  grand  Middle- Pointed  one  at  Newark,  really,  at  a  distance, 
looks  old.  There  is  a  short  chancel, — a  nave  with  two  aisles, — and 
a  western  tower.  The  windows  are  conventional  First-Pointed  :  the 
eastern  triplet  is  filled  with  Powell's  quarries ;  the  arcade  at  the  east 
of  the  sanctuary  has  a  series  of  tolerable  trefoiled  lancets.  The  nave 
has  five  bays :  the  piers  seem  designed  after  a  bad  ancient  model : 
they  are  circular,  with  pdygonal  caps :  they  are  however,  low,  ^rhile 
the  arches  have  a  very  good  elevation.  The  font,  which  is  small,  has 
an  octagonal  basin,  on  a  four-clustered  shaft. 


NEW  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

Edenbridge,  Kent. — A  new  school  has  been  built  in  this  parish  by 
Mr.  Edmunds.  It  is  a  large  room,  divided  into  two  apartments  by 
a  screen,  and  a  house  adjoining.  It  is  built  of  rag,  with  dressings  in 
Caen  stone,  of  somewhat  nondescript  style;  its  windows  of  wooden 
tracery.  The  roof  has  gutter-tiles.  The  necessary  offices  are  very 
badly  contrived. 

Cuddesden  Theological  College. — This  striking  building,  by  Mr. 
Street,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is  now  nearly  completed. 
It  looks  better  in  reality  than  we  had  altogether  expected  from  the 
drawings.  A  large  range,  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  height,  of  three 
stories,  the  highest  being  the  largest  and  most  dignified,  and,  with 
a  rather  foreign  air,  yet  very  unaffected  in  its  grouping  and  detailed 
treatment.  It  is  proposed  to  fill  the  oratory  windows  with  stained 
glass,  and  the  architect  will  receive  contributions  towards  this  worthy 
object.  We  may  add  that  stained  glass,  executed  under  Mr.  Street's 
personal  superintendence,  is  likely  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  modem 
work  of  the  kind. 

Cuddesden  Vicarage,  close  to  the  Palace  and  the  Theological  College, 
designed  by  the  same  architect  as  the  latter,  is  a  good  specimen  of  its 
kind,  i.e.,  of  a  somewhat  severe  style  of  Domestic-Pointed.  It  is  con- 
spicuous for  its  high  blank  walls  of  white  stone,  pierced  with  unusually 
few  windows,  surmounted  by  high  red-tiled  roofs  ;  and  an  oratory  with 
high  gable  and  very  narrow  eastern  triplet  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
upper  story  on  one  side. 
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All  Saints,  Cuddesden,  Oxfordshire. — The  east  window  has  been  re* 
cently  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  O'Connor:  the  subject 
being  the  Crucifixion  between  the  Agony  and  the  Entombment.  It  it 
not  very  successful,  the  grisaille  background  being  far  from  good,  and 
the  general  tinctures  crude  and  incongruous,  and  inharmoniously  dis<* 
poeed.  The  faces  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  figure  of  S.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene is  disproportionately  small.  But  the  grisaiUe  and  the  absence  of 
architectural  canopies  show  that  the  artists  were  aiming  at  a  good  kind 
of  glass.  The  west  window  in  the  same  church  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Hardman  from  the  cartoons  of  Mr. 
Street,  and  is  really,  we  think,  unusually  good.  In  an  upper  quatre- 
foil  there  is  a  Majesty,  and  the  lights  below  are  filled  by  groups  of 
represenutive  saints,  forming  a  kind  of  "  Paradise/'  very  suitable,  of 
course,  to  the  dedication  of  the  church.  Each  light  has  three  groups^ 
each  consisting  of  three  saints.  At  the  bottom  of  the  window  is  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  and  clouds  divide  the  several  groups.  The  back 
ground  is  a  deep  bright  blue,  and  the  figures  are  all  of  three-quarter 
size,  with  robes  of  the  brightest  tinctures,  but  the  faces,  excellently 
drawn,  on  white  glass,  so  that  there  is  no  want  of  relief  at  all.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  there  was  great  novelty  in  the  idea,  and  unusual 
success  in  the  execution  of  this  window.  Mr.  Street  has  also  designed 
a  new  pulpit  for  the  church ;  circular  in  shape,  of  Caen  stone,  inlaid 
with  serpentine. 

S.  Leonard,  Butleight  Somersetshire . — >This  church,  which  had  been 
in  a  most  unchurchlike  condition,  has  recently  been  not  unsuccessfully 
restored.  The  plan  at  present  comprises  a  chancel,  of  Middle-Pointed 
style  :  the  east  window  a  new  one  of  three  lights,  not  very  good,  and 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  an  amateur :  the  side  windows  of  two 
lights  with  the  foliated  hood  mouldings  common  to  the  district.  The 
eastern  bay  of  the  chancel,  which  however  does  not  answer  to  the 
sanctuary,  has  a  panelled  oak  roof,  coloured  blue  with  sacred  emblems. 
The  sanctuary  is  reached  by  three  steps,  of  marble,  and  there  is  no 
rail.  Over  the  altar,  in  place  of  a  reredos,  is  a  band  of  pattern  color* 
ation.  The  chancel  is  furnished  with  oak  miserere-stalls,  having  desks 
in  front,  but  no  subsellae.  These  are  of  thoroughly  Third- Pointed  de- 
tail ;  and  unequal  in  number  on  the  two  sides,  ^ere  being  six  stalls 
on  the  north,  and  four  only  on  the  south,  side.  There  are  two  new 
transepts  to  the  church,  and  an  original  central  tower.  The  space 
under  the  tower  is  at  present,  for  local  reasons  we  believe,  used  as  the 
choir,  and  is  furnished  with  seats  and  subselle  of  a  very  plain  but 
practical  kind.  There  is  a  low  screen  across  the  western  arch  of  the 
tower  ;  one  stall  on  the  north  side  being  returned,  and  provided  with 
a  revolving  lettem-desk ;  and  the  pulpit  occupying  the  place  of  a  re- 
turned stall  on  the  opposite  side.  The  organ,  which  is  played  openly, 
stands  in  the  north  transept.  Its  pipes  are  decorated  in  colour.  The 
nave  is  not  quite  finished.  The  seats  are  open,  on  a  boarded  platform. 
The  architectural  part  of  this  restoration  was  done  by  Mr.  Buckler. 
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In  the  lantern  hangs  a  corona,  by  Sterene  of  Oxford,  of  a  unguiarly 
coarse  and  inelegant  type.  In  the  north  transept  there  is  a  figure  of 
S.  Leonard,  in  stained  glass,  by  an  amateur,  in  which  the  saint  is 
wrongly  represented  as  a  bishop.  Mr.  Hard  man  has  placed  a  window, 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  reputation,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  ^ 
and  there  is  one,  not  at  all  better,  iu  the  south  transept,  by  Mesan. 
Ward  and  Nixon. 

S,  Audrie's,  Somersetshire, — ^This  small  church  is  in  course  of  en- 
largement,  or  rather  rebuilding  by  Mr.  Norton.  The  new  building^ 
consists  of  a  nave  64  ft.  6  in.  by  1 6  ft.  4  in. ;  a  chancel  23  ft.  9  in.  by 
16  ft  0  in. ;  two  aisles,  with  a  tower  half  engaged  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  one ;.  two  small  transepts  opening  ^om  the  chimeel,  with 
small  eastern  chapels  under  lean-to  roofs  on  each  side,  intended  for  an 
organ  chamber  and  a  vestry,  and  a  south'- west  porch.  We  cannot  of 
course  commend  an  arrangement  so  contrary  to  precedent  as  theae 
chancel-transepts  :  the  only  thing  to  be  urged  in  their  defence  is,  we 
presume,  that  each  is  devoted  to  the  seats  of  particular  families,  who 
have  large  vaults  beneath  the  church.  The  internal  arrangements  are 
very  fair:  open  benches  all  facing  east;  longitudinal  benches  with 
subftellae  in  the  chancel,  and  a  spacious  sanctuary  raised  on  three  atefis. 
The  style  is  an  enriched  Middle-Pointed ;  with  good,  but  elaborate,  de- 
tail, and  an  unusual  amount  of  carving.  The  wall -plates  in  particular 
have  pierced  panelling.  The  transepts,  or  family -pues,  have  high  par- 
closes  both  from  the  chancel  and  the  nave-aieles  :  but  there  is  no 
screen  to  the  chancel.  Externally,  the  buttresses,  cornices,  copings, 
&c.  are  all  somewhat  too  heavy  and  cumbrous.  The  ea»t  elevation  is 
very  unusual,  as  it  shows  the  three  gables  of  the  nave  and  aisles  above 
the  long  low  line  of  the  roof  of  the  chancel -transepts.  The  tower 
follows  the  local  type,  but  in  an  ornate  form,  and  with  earlier  detail  than 
usual.  The  belfry  windows  have  solid  lights  filled  with  pierced  quatre* 
foils ;  the  parapet  is  embattled,  and  an  angle  turret  is  surmounted  by 
an  embattled  octagonal  spirelet.  The  transept  gables  are  surmounted 
by  angels  bearing  armorial  shields.  The  tower  is  groined ;  the  roofa 
generally  heavy  and  foliated. 

S,  Leonard,  Beaumont  super- Mare,  Essex,  is  a  small  structure  con- 
sisting only  of  nave  and  chancel.  I'he  latter  has  undergone  repairs  and 
embellishment  under  the  superintendence,  and  mainly  at  the  cost  of  tlie 
Incumbent.  The  east  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  and  pierced  with  a  plain 
three-light  window  with  flowing  tracery  ;  a  Middle- Pointed  window  of 
a  single  light  has  been  inserted  on  the  south  of  the  sanctuary,  and  one 
of  earlier  character  of  two  lights  at  the  south-west  of  the  chancel. 
Nearly  opposite  the  last  mentioned  there  is  a  new  Romanesque  window, 
eastward  of  which  a  Middle- Pointed  doorway  leads  to  a  small  modem 
sacristy.  Presuming  the  windows  to  have  been  reproduced  from 
vestiges  (at  least)  of  the  old  ones,  this  diversified  style  eannot  be 
objected  to ;  the  large  external  splay  of  that  on  the  south  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  however  not  pleasing.  The  gable  is  finished  with  a  flat  coping 
and  carries  a  plain  cross  at  its  apex ;  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  high,  its 
covering  tile,  llie  chane^  arch  (in  early  First-Pointed)  is  entirely 
new,  and  is  lofty  and  handsome.  Ranging  with  it  are  the  curved 
braces  of  the  new  oak  roof,  resting  on  angel-corbels  of  tiie  aana 
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material;  the  whole  effect  is  very  good.  Oak  benches  with  high 
panelling  behind,  and  poppy-*he«d  staodards  are  arranged  along  the 
north  and  aoath  walls.  The  workmanship  is  good  (though  the 
carving,  perhaps,  too  flat),  but  unfortunately  no  provision  is  here  made 
for  the  officiating  priest.  The  chancel  pavement,  consisting  of  buflT, 
red,  and  black  tiles,  is  simple  and  effective.  A  Middle* Pointed  piscina 
was  discovered  in  the  usual  situation  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  has  been  cleared.  There  is  no  foot-pace.  The  altar  is  a  rather 
elaborate  oaken  table,  but  its  top  is  made  to  open  and  contains  a  cavity  in 
which  the  books,  altar  coverings,  &c.,  are  stored.  We  were  surprised  and 
much  concerned  to  observe  so  objectionable  a  contrivance.  Why  could 
not  these  articles  be  kept  in  the  adjoining  vestry  ?  Why  should  the  Table 
of  the  Loan  be  degraded  (and  that  by  a  priest  of  reverential  feeling)  to  the 
uses  of  a  common  cupboard  ?  We  hope  that  attention  being  directed 
to  this  impropriety  in  a  kind  spirit,  it  will  be  rectified  in  the  same. 
The  head  of  the  east  window  contains  some  painted  glass,  and  the 
other  chancel  windows  are  already  filled,  but  we  cannot  speak  in  high 
terms  of  its  execution.  The  nave  calls  aloud  for  the  restoration  which 
we  believe  is  purposed  ere  long.  It  contains  modern  deal  pews,  two 
strata  of  western  galleries,  and  a  font  apparently  made  up  of  mutilated 
fragments.  In  its  shallow  basin  rests  a  Wedgewood  covered  vessel; 
but  this  arrangement  is,  no  doubt,  provisional.  A  blocked  north  door- 
way corresponding  with  the  style  of  the  new  chancel  arch  has  recently 
been  uncovered.  The  situation  of  this  church,  embosomed  among 
lofty  trees,  fully  justifies  the  euphonious  name  of  the  locality. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb  take  an  early  opportunity  of  announcing  the  publication  of  Christ* 
mas  Carols,  (Novello)  with  words,  translated  or  imitated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Nbalb,  and  adapted  to  ancient  melodies  by  the  Rer.  T.  Hbl- 
ssoBB.  There  are  twelve  carols,  of  dates  varying  from  the  13th  to 
the  15th  century.  An  interesting  Preface  accompanies  the  folio 
edition*  which  contains  a  harmony  to  the  tunes  and  voice  parts. 

SAIKT   HART,    BBnCLIFP. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecciesiologist. 

Sir, — I  think  the  incorrect  ritual  arrangements  of  this  church,  to 
which  you  lately  referred,  may  be  explained  by  an  error  committed  in 
its  restoration  :  that  is,  the  ritual  chancel  has  been  assumed  to  be  co- 
extensive with  the  constructional  chancel. 

The  Lady  Chapel  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  constructional  chan- 
cel, fibm  which  it  is  divided  by  an  open  stone  screen,  with  the  usual 
door  in  the  centre ;  the  base  line  of  which  screen  was,  until  its  late 
restoration,  the  floor  line  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  chancel  aisles. 

The  only  entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel  from  the  interior,  was 
(through  this  screen)  from  an  ambulatory  between  the  sanctuary  and 
the  Lady  Chapel ;  which  ambulatory  occupied  the  easternmost  bay  of 
the  constructional  chancel. 

During  the  late  restorations,  the  base  lino  of  the  screen  I  have 
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mentioned,  was  raised  from  its  ancient  level,  to  the  level  of  the  sanc- 
tuary floor,  and  the  amhnlatory  thrown  into  the  aanctaary.    Con- 
sequently, the  altar,  according  to  Mr.  Goodwin's  arrangements,  will 
be  one  bay  further  eastward  than  it  anciently  stood. 

The  results  are  obvious:  the  increased  length  eastwards  of  the 
ritual  chancel  renders  it  morie  than  ever  diflicult  in  the  nave  to  hear  the 
service  at  the  altar,  and  hence  the  apparent  necessity  to  shorten  the 
chancel  on  its  western  side. 

I  enclose  you  my  card,  and 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant 

Pimlico,  Nov.  8,  1853.  T.  J.  W. 

A  correspondent  expresses  great  fears,  in  which  we  must  say  we 
share,  that  the  projected  restoration  at  Sompting  in  Sussex,  known  for 
its  remarkable  Anglo-Saxon  tower,  will  not  be  conducted  with  sufficient 
regard  to  the  interesting  character  of  the  building.  1  he  printed  pro- 
spectus, though  it  recognizes  the  peculiarities  of  the  church,  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  us  ;  and  our  correspondent  refers  to  some  letters, 
with  a  somewhat  ambiguous  result,  in  the  local  newspapers.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  authorities,  or  fiailing  them,  some  of  our  Sussex 
friends,  will  take  care  that  the  restoration  of  such  a  building  as  this 
should  be  committed  to  none  but  trustworthy  hands. 

We  thank  "  Anglo-Catholic"  for  the  facts  and  drawings  he  has  sent, 
of  which  we  hope  to  make  use.  The  church  about  which  he  asks, 
will  scarcely  be  ready  for  consecration  for  at  least  another  year. 

An  admirable  letter  by  our  friend,  Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman,  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  October  17th,  suggested  by  an  equally 
good  leading  article  in  the  same  paper,  arguing  strongly  against  the 
proposed  destruction  of  S.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  We  beg  to  renew 
our  own  earnest  protest,  made  long  ago,  against  this  scheme.  Were  it 
not  for  a  hope  that  the  idea  has  been  abandoned,  we  should  have  trans- 
ferred Mr.  Freeman's  letter  to  our  own  pages. 

A  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  has  been 
inaugurated,  with  much  spirit,  at  Devizes,  with  Lord  Lansdowne  as 
Patron,  and  our  friend  the  Kev.  W.  C.  Lukis  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jacksoo, 
as  the  Secretaries.  Mr.  G.  Poolet  Scrope,  as  first  President,  delivered 
an  inaugural  address ;  and  the  meeting  was  followed  by  a  dinner  and 

conversazione. 

• 

We  remark  also  the  formation  of  an  Archaeological  Society  for  Sur- 
rey ;  and  we  have  received  a  Report  from  the  Wells  Collegiate  Ar- 
chitectural Society, 

Received  S.  T.  M.  (We  have  done  our  best,  in  the  matter  to  which 
our  correspondent  caUs  our  attention.)     Mr.  £.  G.  Bruton ;  F.O.  H. 

The  Reports  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  (which  arrived  ss 
we  were  going  to  press)  and  that  of  the  Wells  Collegiate  Architectursl 
Society,  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  is  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  by  members  upon  application  to  our  publisher. 

Received ;— T,  H.  W.  (with  thanks.)    A  Sculptor.    T.  F.  R. 
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OUR  CENTENARY  NUMBER. 

All  institations  delight  in  their  centenary.  Religion  has  its 
jubilees :  old  heathenism  sung  its  secular  hymn :  the  hearth 
celebrates  its  silver  and  its  golden  weddings :  why  should  not 
the  ''  Ecclesiologist/'  which  has  reached  so  round  and  full  a 
cycle  of  literary  existence,  follow  a  custom  as  general  as 
becoming  in  marking  its  hundredth  recurrence  as  an  occasion 
for  more  than  ordinary  greeting  to  its  readers  ?  Stages  such 
as  this  are  natural  resting-places  in  a  sustained  course  :  and  we 
only  avail  ourselves  of  a  common  dictate  of  humanity  in  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  it.  The  moralist  and  preacher  warn  us  of  the 
duty  of  periodical  self-examination :  the  tradesman  has  his 
annual  stock-taking:  the  merchant  reviews  his  ledger:  the 
Minister  gives  in  the  balance-sheet  of  the  revenue  the  annual 
progress  of  the  nation  r  once  in  ten  years  we  number  the  people 
in  all  its  aspects,  social,  religious,  economical,  and  physical ; 
and  once  in  a  hundred  numbers  the  "  Ecclesiologist "  may  be 
pardoned  for  reviewing  the  past  and  anticipating  the  future. 

It  id  just  nine  years  since  we  launched  the  *'  Ecclesiologist " 
as  a  free  cruiser.  Previous  to  assuming  our  independent  position, 
we  had  been  chartered  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society  for 
three  voyages.  What  in  either  capacity  we  have  done  is  before 
the  world.  Our  future  may  be  calculated  we  trust  by  our  past. 
What  that  past  has  been  we  may  now  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  affectation  or  egotism  say. 
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When — constde  Planco — we  commeDced  our  stadies  and  ap- 
peals,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vast  field  of  Ecclesi- 
ology,  now  smiling  with  so  rich  a  harvest,  was  an  uncultivated 
wilderness.  We  may  admit  that  we  did  a  rough  work  in 
rough  fashion.  Clearing  the  back-woods  is  a  work  not  to  be 
achieved  in  drawing-room  costume.  Men  do  not  wield  the 
woodman's  axe,  or  perform  the  rough  work  of  hewing  and 
burning  in  kid  gloves.  We  own  that  we  had  to  run  counter 
to  many  prejudices,  not  the  less  slight  because  now  and  then 
amiable ;  and  to  hew  through  obstructions  and  ignorances  where 
good  intentioAS  were  a  small  abatement  from  their  obstinacy 
and  perversity.  We  had  to  affront  a  good  many  persons,  and 
not  a  few  assumptions,  as  well  as  sundry  convictions.  It  was  a 
weary  work,  and  we  counted  the  cost.  That  cost  was  personal 
popularity ;  but  the  end  was  general  success.  We  have  not 
been  disappointed  in  either  anticipation.  We  have  lived  to  see 
our  great  principles  achieve  a  triumph,  wider,  deeper,  and,  we 
believe,  more  permanent  than  has  been  won  in  any  other  field 
of  revival.  Whether  we  have  been  misunderstood  or  misinter- 
preted is  of  little  consequence  so  that  we  have  succeeded :  sic 
V08  non  vobiSy  is  no  new  consolation.  Church  architecture  is  a 
province  of  the  Christian  field  which  we  may  pronounce  a  per- 
manent occupation.  We  are  not  so  hasty  or  ambitious  as  to 
say  that  we  worked  alone,  or  that  we  were  the  sole  originators 
of  the  revival.  What  our  share  has  been  we  can  quite  afibrd 
to  leave  to  the  judgment  either  of  friends  or  foes.  Either 
estimate  will  content  us. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  turn  back  to  the  Ecclesiologist  of  1842. 
What  solemn  proses  about  the  inexpediency  of  pews ;  what 
edifying  hints  about  the  desirableness  of  chancels  of  some  sort; 
what  timid  homilies  about  attempting  to  decorate  Churches ; 
what  halting  and  hesitating  preference  for  Middle-Pointed. 
The  most  serious  resistance  which  our  principles  ever  encoun- 
tered when  the  whole  storm  of  Heads  of  Houses,  Professors, 
and  Prebendaries,  was  let  loose  upon  us,  was  for  venturing  to 
criticise  a  new  Church  in  Cambridge  for  being  begalleried  all 
round,  and  for  being  in  carpenter's  gothic.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  not  a  Church  erected  in  Islington  or  Chelten- 
ham— nay,  there  is  scarcely  a  meeting  house  in  Manchester 
which  is  not  far  purer  in  many  details,  and  which  aims  at,  and 
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generally  attains,  a  more  Ecclesiastical  spirit  than  the  very  best 
of  the  Churches  which  were  built  by  the  very  first  architects 
fifteen  years  ago.  How  far  we  have  contributed  to  this  result 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  That  we  did  contribute  to  it  Mr. 
Close,  who  has  since  then  been  himself  absorbed  by  the  move- 
ment, is  a  more  emphatic  witness  than  any  we  choose  now  to 
summon. 

Of  course,  as  our  principles  won  their  way,  the  water  became 
mote  smoolh  around  us.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  mere 
guerrilla  warfare,  we  had  time  to  elaborate  principles.  Church 
architecture  is  no  longer  tentative.  It  approaches  to  something 
of  the  completeness  of  an  exact  science.  It  is  admitted  to  be 
a  subject  not  so  much  of  taste  as  of  facts.  It  has  its  rules, 
principles,  laws.  The  *'  Ecclesiologist "  has  been  of  late  years 
the  repertory  of  essays  on  general  subjects  of  Christian  art,  as 
well  as  a  current  review  of  new  buildings,  and  a  collection  of 
hints  more  or  less  desultory,  and  of  criticisms  often  only  of  tem- 
porary and  local  importance.  What  we  have  lost  in  immediate 
interest,  we  have  sought  to  replace  by  subjects  of  permanent 
value.  Under  .the  same  conditions,  as  the  province  of  eccle- 
siology  advanced,  we  have  been  enabled  to  open  our  pages  to 
the  transactions  and  labours  of  kindred  and  local  architectural 
and  antiquarian  societies — a  department  of  our  work,  and  as  we 
we  believe  of  our  usefulness,  which  we  would  gladly  see  even 
further*  expanded.  And  bearing  in  mind,  that  as  Churchmen, 
ODT  first  object  was  to  edify  the  spiritual,  through  the  advance- 
ment of  the  material,  temple  ;  feeling,  that  is,  that  the  living 
Church  in  all  its  functions  was  typified  by  the  formal  Church 
in  all  its  aspects ;  we  have  sought  to  introduce  into  our  studies 
other  subjects,  not  only  of  Christian  art,  but  of  ritual  and 
liturgical  importance,  of  which  Church  architecture  is  only  a 
single  developement.  Not  forgetting  that  architecture  is  our 
first  work,  we  have  associated  Church  Music  as  a  parallel 
iHranch  of  ecclesiology :  and  with  this  object,  a  musical  com- 
mittee has  been  added  to  our  ecclesiological  staflT,  whose  works 
and  responsibility,  though  not  shared  in  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Ecclesiological  Society,  as  such,  yet  cannot  but  be  considered 
an  allied  and  important  movement,  naturally  arising  out  of  our 
general  purpose. 

Nor  can  we  but  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  improved  tone 
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iivhich  has  since  we  commenced  our  labours  possessed  itself  of 
the  public  mind^  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  reverence 
due  to  churches.  Not  only,  as  the  popular  literature  of  the 
day  attests^  is  Church  architecture  a  subject  of  general  interest 
— not  only  are  the  periodicals^  some  more  or  less  concerned 
with  church  work^  such  as  the  "  Builder/'  generally  pervaded 
with  right  principles — not  only  are  the  ordinary  Guide  Book8> 
Hand-Books,  Illustrated  Journals,  Almanacks,  and  the  like,  filled 
with  engravings  and  monographs  of  new  churches  or  old  cathe- 
drals, described  with  technical  precision  and  pervaded  with 
right  feeling,  but  in  society  it  is  as  much  a  discredit  not  to 
know  the  elements  of  phurch  art  as  to.be  ignorant  of  geography 
or  political  science.  Among  the  Clergy,  as  would  seem  natural, 
even  among  those  most  opposed  to  our  church,  sympathies,  the 
ignorance  of  the  past  is  impossible.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  desecrations  of  the  past  are  also  impossible.  The  portion 
of  our  labours  which  at  the  outset  of  our  course  got  ua  most  fre- 
quently into  trouble^  consisted  of  notices  of  church  desecrations,  of 
sacred  furniture  debased  into  profane  uses,  of  chancels  profaned, 
windows  rifled,  and  churches  the  haunt  of  damp  and  decay,  of 
the  moles  and  the  bats.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  calculated, 
that  one  fourth  of  the  parish  churches  of  England  have  been 
restored  within  the  last  twenty  years,  any  periodical  which  in 
such  days  reaches  its  hundredth  season,  may  be  pardoned  for 
contrasting  the  present  with  the  past  of  ecclesiology.  Indeed 
our  fears  are  rather  about  our  successes :  it  is  possible  in  the 
love  of  art  to  forget  its  dedication,  and  in  the  labours  of 
Bezaleel  to  neglect,, or  disparage,  the  mysteries  and  types  which 
the  Tabernacle  itself  enshrines.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  our  pursuits 
are  popular,  it  is  of  no  good  omen  that  "  Punch  is  with  us.'' 

Amidst  these  results  we  must  not  forget,  that  whatever  mea- 
sure  of  success  has  attended  our  labours,  must  in  the  main  be 
attributed  to  the  zealous  co-operation  which  we  have  received, 
and  the  unity  of  purpose  with  which  we  have  worked.  Addressing 
our  readers  for  the  first  time  since  the  lamented  death  of 
Dr.  Mill,  so  long  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents,  we  cannot  forget 
that  one  whose  age,  acquirements,  learning,  and  station  alike 
placed  him  in  the  very  front  of  ecclesiastical  authorities,  though 
he  was  not  concerned  with  the  management  of  our  pages,  yef 
from  bis  position  in  the  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society, 
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was  in  habits  of  the  closest  intercourse  with  all  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  good  and  evil.       With  one  to  whom   the 
Ex^clesiologist  is  more  indebted  than  to  any  of  its  contributors, 
as  its  responsible  conductor  from  the  firsts  Dr.  Mill  was  united 
in  the  closest  ties  of  affinity :  but  to  all  its  writers^  and  we  venture 
to  add  to  most  of  its  readers,  his  loss  is  a  personal  and  irreparable 
blow.     How  great  that  loss  is  none  know  but  those  who  were 
privileged  to  profit  by  his  counsels.     Educated  in  other  days,  and 
under  auspices  which  seemed  very  unlikely  to  give  promise  of 
that  interest  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  our  own  pursuits 
and  studies.  Dr.  Mill  nevertheless  had  a  mind  naturally  and 
peculiarly  qualified   for    the  investigations  of  antiquity  and 
patristic  learning.     But  Dr.  Mill  was  no  mere  antiquarian  :  he 
was  a  deep  philosopher.     He  knew  well  both  theoretically  and 
experimentally  man's   moral   nature.      He   felt  with  Bishop 
Butler  how  religion  must  cover  all  portions  of  our  compound 
nature :  that  it  must  meet  our  senses  and  aiFections,  as  well  as 
our  intellect  and  sentiments.     The  Catholic  faith  filled  our  de- 
parted teacher's  intellect :  the  Catholic  worship,  its  churches,  its 
music,  its  ritual,  its  seemly  order  and  pomp  met  those  appe« 
tencies  and  cravings  which  he,  whom  we  shall  ever  delight  to 
think  of  as  "  our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  knew  to  be  of 
man.     Without  an  effort  therefore.  Dr.  Mill  recognized  in  Ec- 
clesiology  one,  and  that  a  natural,  element  of  Christian  truth. 
Without  technical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  manipulated  con- 
struction, he  had  a  keen  and  intuitive  perception  of  aesthetic 
beauty :  his  eminently  candid  and  open  character  gave  him  a 
deep  insight  into  what  was  truthfulness  in  art :  while  in  some 
branches  of  our  associated  pursuits,  such  as  music,  he  possessed 
a  rare  and  scientific  knowledge  which,  unusual  in  any  age,  is 
almost  unknown  in  our  own.    Add  to  which  his  mild  wisdom 
and  loving  counsels  often  prevailed  it  may  be,  to  curb  petu- 
lancies,  and  to  check  indiscretions,  from  which,  pardonable  per- 
haps in  the  outset  of  our  career,  we  trust  that  we  have  long  since 
been  withheld.    We  trust  that  his  spirit  may  be  with  all  our 
labours.     It  had  been  a  discredit  to  us,  if  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity  we  had  not  taken  this  inadequate  occasion  to  ex- 
press our  tribute  of  respectful  regret  for  one  who  demanding 
and  securing  the  respect  of  a  fiither,  yet  always  worked  among 
4he  humblest  with  the  simplicity  of  a  colleague,  and  with  a 
cheerfulness    and  assiduity  which  might   have    shamed  the 
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youngest  among  us. '  With  Dr.  Mill,  as  no  'subject  of  literature 
was  too  great  for  his  mind^  so  no  duty  was  too  slight  for  his 
punctuality  and  attention.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with  his 
whole  heart :  he  recognized  duty  in  small  things,  in  the  oora- 
mittee-rooni  as  in  Convocation  ;  in  an  ordinary  resolution  of  a 
Society  as  in  a  University  Sermon  :  in  punctuality,  in  courtesy, 
in  industry^  in  love.  If  he  stooped  it  was  without  condescension  ; 
if  he  rebuked  it  was  without  petulance.  With  the  more  painful 
duties  of  remonstrance,  protest,  and  appeal,  he  never  mingled 
an  element  of  asperity :  if  in  learning  he  was  a  giant,  he  was 
"  in  simplicity  a  child." 

It  remains  to  say  but  little  for  the  future.    What  we  are 
we  shall  most  likely  continue  to  be.     We  are  neither  bigots 
nor  waverers.     It  has  happened  to  us  to  reconsider  details: 
our  principles,  as  we  have  not  foregone,  we  are  not  likely  to 
alter.     We  have  been,  we  believe,  charged   with  favouritism 
and  narrow-mindedness ;  that  we  see  in  some  artists'  work  only 
superhuman  excellencies,  while  towards  the  works  of  all  others 
we  are  only  captious  and  querulous.     We  answer,  first,  that, 
in  fact,  this    criticism  on   our   criticisms  is   not  exact;   and 
next,    that,    as    to   what  amount  of   truth    it  involves,    this 
objection  is  fatal  to  any  intelligent  criticism.     It  is  not  true 
that  we  see  no  faults  in  architects  who  generally  meet  with 
praise    in    our   columns.      In  one    Church  builder    we    may 
admit  great  vigour  of  conception  and  breadth  of   treatment 
while   we  desiderate  a  more  poetical   imagination,   and    less 
of  that   temper  which   identifies  severity   with  repulsiveness^ 
In  another,  if  we  do  justice  to  his  sense  of  beauty,  we  may 
miss  a  larger  induction   of  examples,  and  ask   for  learning 
when  we  have  enough  of  beauty.     And  so  on  :  we  may,  it  is 
true,  pardon  Ennius  his  ruggedness  for  his  strength,  and  we 
may  admire  the  facility  and  sparkle  of  Claudian,  even  though 
we  are  not    blind    to    his  lack  of   invention.     But  it  can- 
not be  said  that  we  have  been  chary  of  censure  in  the  case  of 
those  whom  we  most  admire ;  and  a  perusal  of  our  pages  will 
show  how  many  works  of  country  artists  we  have  been  the  first 
to  dra^  from  local  obscurity,  and  to  give  to  distant  genius  its 
encouragement  and  reward.     But   this  is  not  what  is  meant. 
Some  people  think  that  in  knowledge  of  Church  architecture 
as  in  knowledge  of  pictures  or  poems,  we   all  stand  on  an 
-equality.    In  other  words,  they  cannot  understand  thai  asthe- 
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tics  in  mufiic^  art^  and  architecture^  have  laws^  and  grammar,  and 
syntax  :  that  is,  that  they  have  any  exact  elements.  We  say  how- 
ever distinctly  that  it  is  not  every  person  who  sees  a  pretty  church 
who  has  a  right  to  form  an  opinion  about  it,  still  less  to  object 
to  the  honest  judgment  of  those  who  are  possessed  with  canons 
of  taste  and  the  learning  of  the  subject.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  everybody  who  hears  a  song  or  a  sonata  will  say,  How 
pretty  I  or.  How  ugly!  But  we  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  just 
as  they  only  who  know  the  laws  of  composition  have  a  right  to  an 
opinion,  so  it  is  with  churches.  Many  people  know  nothing 
of  architecture,  and  yet  pass  opinions,  and  call  critics  bigoted 
because  they  think  differently.  Whether  we  know  enough  of 
architecture  to  sit  in  judgment  is  one  thing ;  but  to  charge  us 
with  favouritism  because  we  cannot  see  beauty  and  correctness 
in  all  the  Churches  which  are  *  built,  and  which  have  ad- 
mirers, is  an  objection  arising  from  sheer  ignorance.  Non- 
sense verses  sound  as  well  as  hexameters;  and  there  are 
some  wonderful  piercings,  and  foliations,  and  featherings^ 
which  look  twice  as  smart  as  Westminster  Abbey.  Besides 
all  this,  what  is  true  of  criticism  in  all  its  otber  departments, 
is  true  in  architecture ;  no  one  charges  the  critical  world 
because  it  can  see  only  one  Homer,  or  Phidias,  or  Ictinus,  or 
Raphael.  If  the  public  of  the  present  day  places  Tennyson 
at  the  head  of  living  poets,  is  this  bigotry  and  favouritism  ?  And 
yet  this  is  all  that  we  have  doqe.  We  do  say  that  we  think 
there  are  certain  ecclesiastical  architects  ahead  of  the  crowd. 
Unless  we  are  mistaken,  this  is  just  what  everybody  &Ays  of  Millais, 
or  Landseer,  or  Stanfield.  The  objection  therefore  seems  to  us 
to  amount  to  nothing.  It  may  be  proved  that  we  have  exag- 
gerated excellencies  in  one  man,  or  overlooked  them  in  another ; 
but  only  to  complain  that  we  have  our  favourites  is  to  object  to 
the  most  elemental  conception  of  criticism,  as  applied  to  any  art. 
In  conclusion,  we  may  as  well  wind  up  with  the  somewhat 
mercantile  but  sensible  sentence  :  thanking  our  friends  for  past 
favours  we  ask  for  a  continuance  of  their  confidence  and  aid.  The 
day  on  which  these  lines  reach  them  may  be  one  of  happy  omen. 
The  revival  of  Convocation,  on  the  First  of  February,  1854,  will, 
we  trust,  be  to  the  Church  at  large  an  event  as  full  pf  promise 
and  blessing  as  the  publication  of  its  hundredth  number  is  one 
of  sustained  hope  to  the  conductors  of  the  **  Ecclesioix)GISt/' 
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SHORT  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  CHURCHES 
IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  ABERDEEN. 

{From  a  Correspondent,) 

About  the  beg^ning  of  the  present  century — and  we  do  not  mean  to 
go  further  back — the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen 
were,  not  only  of  a  very  mean  description,  but  wholly  devoid  of  true 
SBsthetical  character.  In  most  instances  the  pulpit  stood  about  the 
middle  of  the  south  wall,  with  a  window  on  each  side :  the  precentor's 
desk  in  front  of  it : — ^in  some  cases, "  the  reading  desk"  a  grade  higher 
than  the  precentor's,  and  as  much  lower  than  the  pulpit,  formed  part 
of  the  group ;  but  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  this  latter  was  rather  the 
exception  than  the  rule — ^the  prayers  being  generally  said  from  the 
pulpit.  The  whole  was  railed  round,  forming  a  sort  of  square  enclosure 
in  which  the  altar — ^generally  a  deal  table,  covered  with  a  piece  of  green 
baize  cloth — either  formed  the  lowest  grade  of  the  unsightly  erection, 
or  was  placed  at  the  north  side  of  the  enclosure,  two  or  three  feet  apart 
from  the  precentor's  desk.  In  the  better  description  of  churches,  a 
deep  gallery  was  carried  round  three  sides — the  east,  north,  and  west. 
There  was  not  a  font  in  the  diocese. 

The  exterior  aspect  of  the  churches  was  on  a  par  with  the  interior-- 
generally  low  mean  structures  with  scarcely  a  single  feature  to  dis* 
tinguish  them  from  the  conventicle,  and  in  some  instances,  as  at  Cu- 
minestown  and  Stuartfield,  the  roof  was  covered  with  thatch  or  heath. 
Some  of  what  were  then  considered  the  best  specimens  in  the  diocese 
yet  remaui,  as  at  Forgue.  Lonmay»  Loagside,  and  Monymuak.  At 
Forgue.  the  arrangement  of  the  altar,  prayer-desk,  and  pulpit^  has  been 
brought  under  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  there  is  now  really  nothing  to 
offend.  At  Lonmay,  the  original  anomalies  are  still  to  be  seen,  with 
the  gallery,  in  all  its  native  deformity,  stretching  round  three  aides  of 
the  church.  The  church  at  Longside — ^which  is  a  degree  more  hideous 
than  that  at  Lonmay — ^is  about  to  be  superaeded  by  an  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  correct  edifice,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  hereafter.  The 
structure  at  Mon3rmusk  is  perhaps  worse  than  any  of  its  compeers. 
Among  other  anomalies,  its  direction  is  from  north  to  south.  We 
think  it  an  act  of  charity  not  to  say  more  of  this  church. 

The  first  attempt  at  improvement  was  at  Woodhead  of  Fyvie.  James 
Hay,  Esq.,  of  Monkshill,  a  gentleman  of  superior  taste  and  spirit  and  a 
thorough  Churchman  in  principle,  had  the  church  elongated  and  other- 
wise very  nuich  improved.  A  kind  of  chancel  was  thrown  out  at  the 
east  end,  and  a  window  divided  into  three  compartments  by  wooden 
moniab,  and  of  no  despicable  design,  gave  a  much  more  ecclesiastical 
aspect  to  this  little  church  than  was,  at  the  time,  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  diocese.  This  window  is  now  in  the  small  church  lately  built  at 
miymorgan.  This  first  step  in  the  right  direction  was  made  sometiiDe 
about  1809  or  1810. 

In  1814,  the  church  at  Peterhead  was  built.     It  is  in  the  style  of 
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what  has  somewhere  not  unaptly  been  termed  "  carpenters'  Gothic.'* 
Bxtemally  it  is  a  plain  oblong  building,  something  over  60  feet  long 
by  40  feet  wide.  The  roof  is  of  a  low  pitch :  the  west  wall  is  pierced 
with  three  pointed  windows  of  sufficient  width.  The  north  and  south 
walla  have  simttar  openings.  The  east  end,  which  is  towards  the 
street,  is  the  front,  and  has  an  apse  in  the  middle  with  a  door  on  either 
side.  The  apse,  which  is  exactly  half  an  octagon,  has  a  window  in  each 
of  its  three  complete  sides ;  and  above  the  apex  of  the  roof  of  the  apse, 
the  east  wall  of  the  nave  is  pierced  by  a  kind  of  quatrefoil.  Over 
each  door»  is  a  broad  stunted  pointed  window*  Our  remarks  would  be 
unjust*  however,  were  we  not  to  add,  that,  with  proper  monials  and 
tracery,  all  the  windows  of  this  church  are  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement. The  outline  is  very  good ;  it  is  in  the  filling  up  that  they 
are  rendered  so  very  ungraceful. 

Internally,  diia  church  is  of  a  very  anomalous  character.r  Two  rows 
of  pillars  divide  .the  area  into  nave  and  aisles.  A  gallery  runs  round 
three  sides  of  the  church — circular  instead  of  angular,  where  the 
western  erection  meets  its  northern  and  southern  neighbours,  llie 
pillars,  which  rise  from  the  ground  and  support  the  galleries  are  plain ; 
those  which  rise  above  them  and  support  the  roof  are  fluted.  The 
pul|Ht,  reading  desk,  and  precentor's  desk,  flanked  on  either  side,  by  4l 
winding  stair,  stood  right  in  front  of  the  altar  rails.  The  size  of  this 
unsightly  mass  may  be  judged  of  from  the  circumstance  that  it  can^ 
iained  '*  the  vestry."  The  altar  stood  a  little  way  from  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  apse — ^the  same  position  it  still  occupies.  This  part  of  the 
church,  including  the  vestry,  pulpit,  reading  desk.  &c.,  was  remodelled 
in  good  taste  and  with  much  ingenuity,  by  Mr.  Hay,  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  and  it  now  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
church.  The  windows  in  the  apse  have  been  divided  by  monials  and 
tracery  of  good  design,  in  the  Middle-Pointed  style,  and  filled — two 
of  them — with  stained  glass,  with  appropriate  devices.  With  theexcep- 
tion  of  the  chancel  thus  remodelled — which  is  really  worthy  the  atten^ 
tioQ  of  the  Ecclesiologiit,  as  an  instance  of  successful  triumph  over 
great  difficulties — it  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  church  of  Peterhead,  as 
a  whole^  that  it  exhibits  any  great  improvement  on  the  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  the  last  century.  In  skilful  hands  this  church  might  be 
made,  at  no  very  formidable  expense,  to  take  a  high  place  among  the 
churches  of  the  diocese,  by  elongating  the  nave  20  feet  westward. 
This  would  enable  the  congregation  to  get  rid  of  the  north  and  south 
galleries.  Were  the  whole  roof  to  be  raised  in  pitch  at  the  same  time, 
an  imposing,  and  also  sufficiently  correct,  ecclesiastical  edifice  might 
be  attained. 

In  1816,  the  church  at  Ellon  was  built,  and,  at  the  time,  was  con- 
sidered an  elegant  little  building.  The  walls  are  of  better  height  than 
bad  been  common  in  the  existing  churches.  The  windows  are  larger, 
with  circular  heads.  At  the  east  end,  is  a  shallow  elliptical  apse, 
lighted  by  two  windows.  In  the  interior,  the  pulpit  and  reading  stall 
stand  right  in  the  centre,  before  the  chancel  rails.  Instead  of  one 
centre  aisle,  there  are  two  dividing  the  area  of  the  church  into  three 
equal  compartments.     It  will  thus  be  obvious,  that  with  our  present 
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notions  of  Ecclesiastical  architecture  and  arrangement  there  is  not  much 
to  praise  in  the  church  at  Ellon.  There  is  one  exception — a  very 
beautiful  granite  font :  and  other  improvements  may  be  expected  in 
this  place. 

In  the  same  year,  S.  Andrew's  church.  Aberdeen,  was  erected  from 
plans  furnished  by  the  late  Archibald  Simpson,  Esq.,  Architect.  It  is 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  externally,  the  whole  of  the  ornaments  being 
lavished  on  the  western  front,  which  faces  the  street.  It  is  adorned 
-with  four  crocketed  turrets  or  spires — ^two  at  the  comers,  and  two 
flanking 'the  doorway,  llie  doorway  is  not  in  exact  keeping  with  the 
general  style  of  the  building :  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  Middle-Pointed 
than  to  the  Perpendicular  in  some  of  its  features.  The  large  window 
over  it  is  not  free  from  the  same  objection.  The  rest  of  tlie  building, 
being  flanked  by  the  houses  on  either  side,  and  therefore  not  intend^ 
to  be  looked  at,  is  as  plain  as  need  be.  Internally,  the  church  is  di- 
vided into  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  by  two  rows  of  pillars — 
moulded  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  style.  These  support 
the  arches  on  which  the  clerestory  is  erected.  The  clerestory  is  without 
windows.  The  nave  is  groined,  but  only  in  lath  and  plaister ;  and  the 
effect  is  by  no  means  bad.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  bases  of  the 
groining  is  upwards  of  40  feet.  There  are  galleries  over  the  side  aisles 
and  at  the  west  end.  In  the  latter  the  organ  is  placed.  There  is 
scarcely  any  chancel :  a  shallow  recess  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave, 
two  or  three  feet  deep,  is  all  that  represents  it.  The  east  window  is  large 
and  well  proportioned — correct  in  style  and  of  good  design,  and  filled 
with  a  sort  of  coloured  glass.  In  the  centre  department,  there  is*  in 
stained  glass,  a  figure  of  our  Lord,  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  sacred 
elements.  The  circular  department,  in  the  top  of  the  window,  is  filled 
with  stained  glass.  A  beautiful  and  elaborately  worked  font  of  Caen 
stone  stands  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  near  the  entrance  from 
the  vestry.  As  a  whole,  this  church  was  dedidedly  in  advance  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  diocese. 

In  1 8^2,  a  small  church  was  built  at  Old  Meldrum.  Beyond  neat- 
ness, it  has  nothing  particularly  to  recommend  it  to  notice. 

The  next  church  that  was  erected  in  the  diocese  was  at  Turriff,  in 
18^6.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its  extremely  bad  proportions.  The 
nave  is  as  broad  as  long :  it  has  no  chancel :  and  the  attempt  at  Qotbic 
which  it  exhibits  only  shows  how  very  grotesque  and  ugly  that  beauti* 
ful  style  of  architecture  may  be  made. 

In  1834,  a  small  church  was  built  in  the  town  of  Banff,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Simpson.  The  style  is  perhaps  what  may  be 
termed  the  transition  from  the  First  to  the  Middle-Pointed.  There 
are  some  really  good  features  in  this  'small  church,  and  others  which 
call  for  censure.  The  west  doorway,  for  example,  and  indeed  the 
whole  western  elevation,  is  superior  in  point  of  correctness  to  anything 
that  had  preceded  it  in  the  diocese.  But  like  S.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen, 
the  side  elevations  of  S.  Andrew's,  Banff,  are,  we  suppose,  not  intended 
to  be  looked  at.  The  efllect  of  the  interior  is  incalculably  lessened  by 
a  fiat  cieling,  with  ornaments  which  would  do  very  well  for  a  drawing* 
room,  but  which,  in  a  church,  are  wholly  out  of  pbice.     In  other  re- 
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spectB,  the  arrangements  show  a  decided  improvement  on  preceding 
examples*  There  are  no  side  galleries — only  one  in  the  west  end  for 
the  organ  and  choir.  The  side  walls  are  of  good  height.  I'he  east  win- 
dow is  well  proportioned,  and  the  carve  of  the  arch  very  graceful.  On 
the  whole,  the  church  in  Banff  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture  previous  to  what  may  be  called  '*  the  revivsl"  of  the  Art, 
in  the  diocese. 

In  the  following  year,  the  small  church  at  New  Pitsligo,  was  built 
from  plans  by  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  Architect,  Edinburgh.  It  was 
much  admired  at  the  time,  but  so  greatly  has  the  taste  in  the  art  im- 
proved, that  it  is  now  considered  hideous.  It  would  puzzle  any  one  to 
say  what  the  style  is.  I'he  western  front  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
mock  windows, — that  is,  windows  having  the  appearance  of  being 
walled  up,  but  whidi  were  never  intended  to  be  real.  This  gable  is 
surmounted  by  a  fair  bell- turret — the  best  part  of  the  design.  The 
arch  of  the  doorway  is  flat — something  of  the  Tudor  Style.  The 
vindows  in  the  south  wall  are  lancets,  running  up  rather  higher  than 
the  eave  and  surmounted  by  gablets.  The  north  wall  is  blank,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  looked  at.  The  east  window  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  Tudor  style,  being  extremely  flat  in 
the  arch.  The  vestry  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The  interior 
arrangement  of  the  nave  is  very  good.  A  middle  aisle  or  passage  leads 
from  the  western  entrance  directly  to  the  rails  of  the  chancel.  The 
seats  are  low  and  open.  The  font  is  placed  not  near  the  entrance,  but 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  chancel  steps.  The  arrangement  within  the 
chancel  rails,  is  peculiar,  but  nut  good.  The  altar  is  flanked,  on  the 
north  by  the  prayer-desk,  on  the  south  by  the  pulpit ;  and  a  screen 
behind  the  altar  conceals  a  passage,  from  the  vestry  door  along  the  east 
wall,  to  the  pulpit — a  contrivance  not  to  be  imitated.  Indeed,  there  is 
icarcely  any  thing  about  this  church  to  entitle  it  to  much  praise,  nor 
does  it  seem  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  situation  is  excellent. 
and,  therefore,  the  most  advisable  course  would  be,  to  pull  down  the 
present  anomalous  fabric,  and  use  up  the  materials  in  erecting,  on  the 
same  site,  another  more  in  harmony  with  the  strictly  rubrical  per- 
formance of  the  services  which  may  be  witnessed  daily  within  its 
walls. 

In  1 840,  the  chnroh  at  Fraserburgh  was  all  but  rebuilt — as  a  memorial 
of  the  learned  and  pious  Bishop  Jolly,  who  was  Pastor  of  the  congre- 
gation for  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century.  The  alterations  were 
made  according  to  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh  ; 
but  they  are  so  different  from  those  which  that  able  architect  has 
since  furnished  that,  we  feel  assured,  he  would  now  be  glad  had  he  never 
had  any  hand  in  them.  The  church  is  cruciform,  and  the  style  resem- 
bles the  Norman.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  a  very  good  doorway, 
in  the  south  transept.  The  internal  arrangements  are  singularly  in- 
felicitous. A  wooden  erection,  resembling  a  huge  sentry  box,  stands 
at  the  entrance.  There  is  no  middle  passage.  We  must  not,  however, 
be  unfair.  The  arrangements  of  the  chancel  are  good,  and  the  east 
window,  said  to  be  copieJ  from  a  window  in  York  Minster,  is  really 
good ;  and  this,  together  with  the  doorway  already  mentioned,  is  just 
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sufficient  to  save  the  architect's  reputation.  As  a  whole,  this  church 
did  hut  little  towards  raising  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
Diocese. 

f  The  next  in  order  of  the  new  churches  was  that  at  Portsoy.  It  was 
erected  in  1841,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Inverness.  It  exhibits  in 
some  of  its  features  an  onward  course  in  ecclesiastical  taste  and  know- 
ledge ;  but  as  a'  whole,  it  is  not  a  specimen  which  can  be  praised.  An 
exuberance  of  crockets,  finials,  pinnacles,  &c.,  &c.,  mar  the  general 
effect,  and  excite  one's  wonder  how  so  many  ornaments  eould  have 
found  a  place  on  so  small  a  building.  It  has  transepts  too  of  aboot  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Nor  are  the  internal  arrangements 
such  as  to  command  approval,  and  therefore,  as  a  whole,  this  church 
would,  at  the  present  time,  be  among  the  last  that  would  be  selected  as 
a  model  for  imitation. 

But  not  so  at  the  time  it  was  built.  In  1842,  the  newly  organized 
congregation  at  Inverury,  having  resolved  to  build  a  church,  thought 
they  could  not  do  better  than  borrow  the  plans  of  Portsoy.  But  they 
required  a  larger  structure.  They  therefore  empowered  die  mason  to 
extend  the  dimensions  of  the  model,  by  which  means  their  church  con- 
tains all  the  faults  of  its  prototype,  whilst  its  proportions — which  in 
the  original  were  really  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  building — were 
sadly  marred.  It  is  needless  to  make  any  further  remarks  on  this  ex* 
ample  than  to  express  a  regret  that  on  such  a  structure  a  sura  of  money 
should  have  been  expended  which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
erection  of  a  very  good  church.  This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  situation  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  diocese, 
overlooking  the  Don  and  the  Ury,  from  a  gentle  acclivity  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  confluence  of  these  streams. 

The  church  at  Cruden  was  the  next  in  succession.  It  was  built  in 
1843,  and  although  far  from  faultless,  is  very  decidedly  in  advance  of 
all  that  preceded  it.  It  may  be  said  to  mark  the  era  of  the  revival  of 
correct  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  diocese.  We  have  heiod  that 
the  clergyman  and  a  young  man  (Mr.  Hay,  already  mentioned,) 
who,  at  the  time  had  not  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  profession,  but 
who  has  since  attained  considerable  celebrity,  were  the  only  architects. 
We  are  therefore  not  to  wonder  much  if  there  are  things  about  this 
church  which  will  not  bear  strict  ecclesiological  criticism.  The  archi* 
tects  were  mere  amateurs,  and  without  experience.  They  ventured 
into  a  new  path  of  which  they  had  only  heard,  but  in  which  they  bad 
no  existing  landmarks  in  the  district  to  guide  them.  The  style  is 
First-Pointed,  very  plain,  but  sufficiently  marked.  The  church  con- 
sists of  a  nave  and  chancel,  \i  ith  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end. 
I'he  tower  is  disengaged,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  the  porch — haWttg 
doorways  on  the  west,  north,  and  south  sides — symbolical,  we  were 
told,  of  the  gathering  in  of  members  into  the  church  from  every  quarter 
under  heaven,  llie  tower  is  divided  into  three  stages— the  doorways 
being  in  the  lower,  and  long  narrow  lancets  in  the  two  upper  stories. 
It  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire — in  all  ninety  feet  high.  T^^ 
'  buttresses  at  the  corners  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  walls.  The  nave  ii 
divided  into  six  bays  or  compartments,  with  a  narrow  lancet  window  in 
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ewdi  with  intenrcning  batttesaeB,  those  at  the  oorneri  riring  higher  than 
the  others.  The  roof  is  of  tolerahly  good  pitch.  The  chancel  is  lower 
than  the  nare.  Hie  extreme  length  externally,  induding  the  tower 
and  chance),  is  abont  104  feet.  The  side  walls  are  of  good  height. 
Internally,  a  middle  alley  leads  directly  from  the  door  to  the  steps  of 
tiie  chancel  with  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  altar  and  the 
eastern  window.  On  entering,  one  of  the  first  things  that  attract  at- 
tention is  a  fine  granite  font — the  bowl  and  stem  octagonal — the 
former  polished.  It  is  placed  near  the  entrance  on  the  south  side  tA 
the  middle  alley.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  about  75  feet.  The 
prayer-stall,  of  good  design,  is  placed  at  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
arch,  and  feeing  the  south,  having  a  western  and  somewhat  higher 
Irdnt  firom  which  the  Lessons  are  read.  The  pulpit  stands  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  arch.  The  arch,  to  the  apex,  is  about  30  feet  high. 
Hie  chancel  is  approached  by  three  steps,  and  the  altar  is  raised  on  a 
low  platform  and  relieved  from  the  wall  by  a  reredos.  Three  sedilia 
mn  along  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  a  prothesis  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar.  Over  the  altar  are  three  lancets  of  equal 
height— narrower  but  taller  than  those  in  the  nave.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  open,  divided  into  six  bays,  and  of  good  design ;  the  height 
firom  the  pavement  to  the  roof-piece  being  about  43  feet.  A  gallery  is 
erected  in  the  west  end,  in  which  the  organ  is  placed,  and  under  it,  on 
tiie  south  side,  is  the  vestry.  The  chief  blemish  in  the  plan  of  this 
church,  is  the  shallowness  of  the  chancel,  which  is  a  m^re  recess  of 
only  a  few  feet.  We  were  told  that  this,  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of 
the  buttresses,  another  blemish  in  the  design,  was  owing,  in  part,  to  a 
mistake  of  the  mason,  who,  through  some  misapprehension  of  the  speci- 
fications, cut  off  14  inches  from  the  length  of  the  chancel  and  3  inches 
from  the  width  of  the  buttresses ;  and  that  he  bad  proceeded  too  far 
with  the  work  to  admit  of  remedy  before  the  errors  were  detected. 
The  seats  in  this  church  are  not  such  as  we  can  approve  of :  they  are 
too  high  in  the  backs  by  at  least  six  inches,  for  either  comfort  or  good 
taste,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  disfigured  with  doors.  The  arrange- 
ment also,  is  reprehensible  in  the  following  respect.  Along  the  north 
and  south  walls  there  aro  two  rows  of  seats — placed  after  the  manner 
of  stalls  in  the  choir  of  a  cathedral — those  next  the  wall  being  raised 
two  steps  and  those  in  front  one  step  above  the  level  of  the  seats  in  the 
middle  area  of  the  nave.  We  were  informed  that  this  arrangement  ia 
the  result  of  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  architect  and  the  con- 
gregation. The  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  in  the  first  at* 
tempt  to  introduce  a  style  of  architecture  and  mode  of  arrangement 
essentially  different  from  that  to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed, 
were  not  trifling.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  congregation  had  any 
great  objection  to  the  new  mode,  as  that  they  weie  wedded  to  a  preju- 
dice in  fevour  of  that  which,  till  that  time,  had  been  universally  pre* 
valent  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland.  They,  therefore,  thought 
that  thero  must  be  galleries  in  the  new  church  similar  to  those  which 
had  existed  in  the  old.  The  clergyman  and  architect  objected,  and,  at 
last,  the  expedient  we  have  mentioned  was  suggested,  which,  of  the 
two  evils,  is  undoubtedly  the  less.     Gralleries  in  this  church  would 
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hsLve  been  intolerable.  Were  a  chancel  of  proper  proportions,  and« 
oapable  of  containing  the  choir  and  organ,,  to  be  added  to  the  church 
ef  Cruden,  it  would  atill  sustain  its  character  among  the  more  recent 
edifices  in  the  diocese,  as  a  good  example  of  what  a  plain  rural  church 
ought  to  be — correct  in  style,  without  much  of  ornament,  and  attract- 
ing notice  more  by  its  broad  general  features  than  by  any  thing  like 
richness  in  its  details. 

Imperfect  as  S.  James's  church,  Cruden,  is,  and  eclipsed  by  every 
succeeding  example,  as  it  has  been,  we  were  assured  that  it  has  had  no 
small  influence  on  the  character  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the 
diocese.  The  true  spirit  of  Sacred  Architecture  was  awakened,  and  it 
soon  began  to  show  its  power.  Every  clergyman  who  had  any  prospect 
of  a  new  church  was  anxious  to  emulate  Cruden,  or  even  to  surpass  it, 
when  his  own  time  for  building  should  arrive. 

The  first  essay  was  made  at  Cuminestown  in  1 844  ;  and,  although 
only  a  plain  small  chapel  without  a  chancel,  was  attempted,  it  is  more 
correct  in  design — ^both  externally  and  internally — than,  any  thing 
which  the  previous  specimens  of  Diocesnn  Architecture  had  esdiibited. 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  architect. 

In  1849,  the  church  at  Woodhead  of  Fyvie  was  rebuilt,  from  plans 
furnished  by  the  same  gentleman.  The  style  is  that  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  First-Pointed  period,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel  of  good 
proportions ;  a  porch  on  the  south  side ;  a  wooden  broach  spire  covered 
with  zinc ;  and  a  vestry  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave,  having  an 
entrance  into  the  chanceL  The  windows  in  the  nave  are  double 
lancets ;  those  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel  single,  with 
hood- mouldings,  and  of  excellent  design.  -  The  eastern  wall  is  pierced 
with  three  lancets  of  nearly  equal  height,  the  middle  being  a  little 
larger  than  the  side  lights ;  over  the  whole,  a  trefoil  is  inserted  with 
very  good  effect.  The  interior  arrangements  are  excellent.  I'he  font 
of  granite — the  bowl  circular,  the  pillar  clustered — ^stands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  passage  leading  from  the  porch  to  the  middle  aisle.  The 
seats  are  open  and  low,  and  the  middle  aisle  of  good  width.  The  roof 
is  high-pitched,  lofty,  and  of  simple  but  good  design.  The  chancel 
arch  is  graceful  and  lofty.  Two  steps  lead  up  to  the  chancel  proper, 
and  a  third  to  the  sanctuary.  The  latter  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles. 
There  is  no  gallery — the  organ  being  placed  in  a  recess,  built  on  pur- 
pose, and  running  back  into  the  vestry  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
nave,  and  close  by  the  qhancel  wall.  The  prayers  are  said  from  a 
simple  faldstool  standing  at  the  north  side  of  the  arch,  but  within  the 
chancel.  The  pulpit  is  at  the  south  side,  but  in  the  nave,  the  entrance 
to  it  being  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  from  the  chancel.  As  a 
whole,  this  small  church,  both  externally  and  internally,  is  superior,  in 
an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  to  any  previously  erected  in  the  diocese, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  soon  be  eclipsed.  The  masonry 
deserves  especial  notice  as  among  the  very  best  specimens  of  pure 
rubble  of  modem  times.  The  dressings  are  of  red  sandstone,  and  have 
a  good  effect,  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  dark  grey  elate  stone  of 
the  walls.  The  only  things  open  to  criticism  are  the  "  jack-in-tbe- 
box"  contrivance  of  getting  into  the  pulpit  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
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and  a  trefoU  light  instead  of  a  qwitrefoil  in  the  west  gable — the  sym- 
boliam  of  which  is  fabe.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  the  spire  growing, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  roof,  is  objectionable:  others  admire  this  features 
and  some  even  esteem  it  a  beauty. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  church  at  Woodhead  was  built,  ezten* 
sive  alterations  and  additions  were  made  at  the  neighbouring  church  of 
MeiklefoUa.  This  church  originally  was  of  the  exact  type  we  have 
already  mentioned  :  the  pulpit  placed  at  the  nuddle  of  the  south  wall ; 
the  reading  desk,  and  precentor's  desk,  in  due  gradation,  in  front;  the 
whole  space  surrounded  by  a  paling  within  which  also  was  the  altar. 
Gralleries  on  three  sides,  and  doorways  in  the  middle  of  the  east  and 
west  walls.  It  was  resolved,  that  the  gallery  in  the  east  end  should  be 
thrown  down,  that  an  arch  should  be  formed  and  a  chancel  added ;  and 
also  that  the  narrow  pens  in  the  nave  should  be  converted  into  open 
seats,  and  a  re-arrangement  of  the  whole  be  made.  All  this  was  done. 
The  plans  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Inverness,  who  adopted,  as 
for  as  possible,  the  general  style  of  the  church,  which  resembles  Nor* 
man  more  than  any  other.  Mr.  Ross's  idea  was  excellent ;  but  he 
failed  in  carrying  it  out  in  good  taste.  The  middle  window  of  the 
three  in  the  east  is  by  far  too  wide,  and  destroys  both  the  character 
and  effect  of  an  otherwise  good  design.  But  we  will  not  criticise 
too  closely.  A  very  great  improvement  has  been  effected :  and  the 
idea  of  a  really  correct  and  beautiful  church  is  suggested,  which,  it  is 
not  improbable,  the  opulent  congregation  assembling  there,  will,  at  no 
▼ery  distant  period,  have  perfected,  by  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new 
church  in  the  pure  Norman  style. 

8.  John's  church,  Aberdeen,  came  next  in  order.  It  was  built  in 
1851,  from  plans  furnished  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Matthews,  Aber« 
deen.  It  is  in  the  Middle-Pointed  style,  and  a  building  of  far  greater 
pretence  than  any  that  preceded  it.  It  consbts  of  a  nave,  with  a  south 
aisle ;  a  chancel ;  a  porch  on  the  north  side  ;  and  a  vestry.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  there  is  a  tower,  partly  built,  and  intended, 
when  completed,  to  carry  a  spire.  The  vestry  is  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  nave,  and  communicates  with  the  chancel.  The  windows 
are  of  excellent  and  varied  design — in  good  keeping  with  the  style* 
That  in  the  east  is  a  noble  window  of  five  lights,  filled  with  richly** 
stained  glass.  The  west  window,  of  three  lights,  is  also  very  good. 
The  buttresses  are  broad,  and  the  arch  of  the  doorway  in  the  porch,  is 
rich  and  of  graceful  sweep.  The  ridge  of  every  roof  about  the  church 
— even  of  the  porch  and  vestry — ^is  crested.  Internally,  the  nave  is 
sixty  feet  long ;  the  chancel  thirty ;  the  former  is  separated  from  the 
south  aisle  by  a  row  of  pillars,  which  support  the  arches  on  which  the 
clerestory  is  built.  The  seats  are  low  and  open.  The  altar  and  the 
pulpit  are  of  stone.  The  latter  stands  in  the  nave  at  the  north-east 
angle,  and.  like  that  at  Woodhead,  is  entered  from  the  chancel,  through 
an  opening  in  the  wall.  The  service  is  intoned  from  one  of  the  staUa 
in  the  chancel.  The  sanctuary  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chancel  are  richly  painted  in  polychrome.  The  roofs  are 
of  high  pitch  and  very  good  design,  and  the  font  is  an  object  of  great 
interest,  being  that  which  belonged  to  the  old  ruined  mother  church  of 
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Kinkell.  It  stands  in  its  proper  place  near  the  door.  The  organr 
duunber  is  in  the  tower,  which  opens  by  arches  into  the  chancel  and 
south  aisle.  When  the  tower  and  spire  are  completed,  the  general 
aspect  of  this  church  will  be  very  fine,  and.  as  a  whole.  S.  John's 
affords  decided  evidence  of  the  onward  course  of  ecclesiastical  acchi- 
lectore  in  the  diocese.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  some  of  the  de* 
tails,  it  is  open  to  ecdesiological  criticism,  but  we  will  not  begin  to 
ctnsnre  in  a  case  where  there  is  so  much  to  approve.  S.  John's  is  an 
ornament  to  the  Diocese,  of  which  it  has  cause  to  be  proud. 

Soon  after  8.  John's,  followed  S.  Drostane's  at  Deer,  and  S.  Ter* 
nan's  at  Banehory-Ternan-^both  having  been  consecrated  in  ]85h 
These  are  so  similar  in  size  and  design,  that  they  may  very  well  be 
classed  together.  They  are  both  in  the  Firat-Pointed  style.  The 
former  is  entered  by  a  porch  on  the  north ;  the  latter  by  one  on  the 
south.  Both  have  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  single  narrow  lancet 
windows.  There  is' in  both  a  triplet  of  lancets  in  the  east — ^that  in  the 
centre  being  considerably  elevated  above  the  others.  In  both*  the  nave 
is  furnished  with  low  open  seats ;  the  chancel  paved  with  ordinary  tiles, 
and  the  sanctuary  with  Minton's ;  in  both,  the  pulpit  is  placed  at  ths 
north-east  corner  of  the  nave,  close  by  the  chancel  arch,  and  the  prayers 
are  said  from  a  faldstool  placed  within  the  chancel  arch*  The  roofs 
are  high-pitched,  and  of  good  design,  not  wholly  alike,  and  yet  not 
greatly  dissimilar.  At  Old  Deer,  the  nave  is  about  sixty  feet  long,  and 
the  chancel  about  one-third  of  that  measurement.  At  Banchory,  the 
ehurch  is,  in  every  part,  rather  smaller  than  that  at  Deer.  In  some  of  the 
minor  details,  Banchory  is  more  correct  than  Deer;  whilst  at  the  latter* 
the  bell-turret  is  superior  to  that  at  the  former ;  both  are  suocesafol  spe- 
cimens, but  that  at  Deer  bears  the  palm  over  every  other  that  has  come 
under  our  notice  within  the  diocese.  Were  ^e  rigidly  to  criticize*  we 
should  condemn  an  economy  which — to  effect  a  saving  of  five  pounds — 
has  deprived  S.  Droetane^s,  on  the  side  which  is  away  from  the  street, 
of  its  base  course,  and  hood-mouldtngs  over  the  windows.  The  archi- 
tect too,  has  substituted  what  may  be  termed — bits  cut  out  of  a  string* 
course — in  place  of  corbels :  a  thing  which,  (with  the  exception  of 
S.  John's,  Aberdeen,  by  the  same  hand,)  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen.  The  entrance  to  the  pulpit  is  through  an  opening  in  the  wall— r 
a  contrivance  which  we  have  already  reprobated.  But  these  are  only 
trifling  blemiriies ;  and  upon  the  whole,  S.  Drostane's  and  S.  Teman's 
are  cdculated  to  sustain  the  character  for  a  more  correct  taste  in  cede* 
siastical  architecture,  which  the  Diocese  is  acquiring.  Both  churches 
are  situated  in  very  picturesque  districts  of  the  country,  and  form  pro- 
rainent  features  of  the  villages  in  which  they  are  built.  The  plans  for 
Deer  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Matthews ;  those  for 
Banchory  by  Mr.  Ramage*  Aberdeen. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  best  of  all  the  examples  of  church 
anshitecture  in  the  Diocese-— the  new  church  in  the  course  of  erection 
at  Longside.  It  is  so  different  in  general  outline  and  in  detail  ^m  all 
the  examples  we  have  mentioned,  as  to  render  comparison  difficult* 
Simple  grandeur  and  true  dignity  are  the  leading  characteristics  of 
this  design.    The  style  is  First-Pointed,  in  its  more,  advanced  sMkge, 
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hnt.  in  its  sevemt  chamcter^^plainness  in  the  moaldings  and  otheV 
details  being  almost  a  sine  qua  non,  from  the  nature  of  the  stone  taken 
in  otmnesion  with  the  amount  of  funds  placed  at  the  architect's  com* 
mand.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  soutli  aisles,  a 
chancel,  a  porch,  and  a  tower  rising  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  and 
forming  part  of  the  latter.  There  is  ako  a  vestry,  and  a  small  apart* 
mentfor  h«ating  apparatus  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave.  The 
aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by  massive  pillars  of  dressed  granite 
whioh  support  the  arches  on  which  the  clerestory  is  built.  '  The 'win* 
dows  in  die  side- walls  of  the  aisles  are  alternately  single  and  double 
kmcets — dioee  in  the  clerestory  above  being  similarly  armnged,  The 
order  in  which  the  single  and  double  lights  are  arranged  is  reversed  iii 
the  north  and  south  waUs — ^that  is,  on  the  south  side  beginning  at  the 
tower  and  proceeding  westward,  the  arrangement  is,  a  single  lancet, 
^en  a  double,  and  the  same  repeated ;  whilst  on  the  north  side,  that 
next  the  tower  is  double,  the  second  single,  and  again  another  double, 
and  another  single.  He  porch  is  on  the  south  side  in  the  second  bay 
from  the  west.  The  north  wall  of  the  tower  on  the  ground  floor  is 
solid,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  doorway  leading  to  the  vestry.  On 
the  south  it  contains  an  arch  opening  into  the  organ  chamber  from  the 
chancel.  The  tower  rises  two  stories  above  the  roof  of  the  chancel ; 
in  the  first  is  a  room  for  a  library,  the  second  is  intended  for  a  bell- 
chamber;  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  pack-saddle  roof  of  very  high 
pitch — ^the  gables  being  finished  with  Corbie  steps — a  purely  Scottish 
feature.  The  tower  is  ninety  feet  high. '  To  the  east  of  the  tow'ei' 
16  the  sanctuary,  lighted  from  the  sides  with  beautiful  single  lancet 
windows  with  hood-mouldings.  The  eastern  wall  has  a*  group  of 
Aree  lancets — that  in  the  centre  rising  considerably  higher  than  the 
others.  The  coup  d'oeil  from  the  east  is  very  fine ;  first  the  chancel 
with  its  fine  tall  window  and  high-pitched  gable  terminated  by  a 
rich  gable-cross ;  then  the  first  story  of  the  tower,  pierced  with  two 
▼ery  narrow  lancets  near  the  angles ;  higher  still,  the  next  stage  of  the 
tower,  with  a  double  lancet  and  circle  under  one  hood- moulding ;  and^ 
above  all,  the  lofty  gable,  pierced  with  one  short  lancet,  and  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  The  western  elevation  is  also  very  good  ;  two  broad  but- 
tresses separating  the  nave  proper  from  the  aisles.  Two  fine  lancets  of 
about  seventeen  feet  high  give  light  to  the  former;  a  shorter  lancetat 
a  lower  elevation  does  the  same  service  for  each  of  the  latter.  '  The 
west  gable  frt>m  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  neariy  sixty  feet: 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  also  very  fine.  The  nave  and  aisles  ard 
about  sixty  feet  long ;  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  together  about  forty. 
The  height  of  t^e  nave  from  the  pavement  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  is 
about  fifty  feet.  -The  roof  is  open — very  simple  in  design,  but  excellent 
in  effect.  When  the  church  is  completed  the-  font  will  stand  near  the 
door ;  the  seats  will  be  low  and  open.  The  pulpit  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave,  and  will  not  be  entered  through  an- 
opening  in  the  wall.  The  prayers  will  be  said  from  a  stall  in  the  chan- 
cel ;  the  organ  will  occupy  a  chamber  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
with  arches  opening  into  the  aisle  and  chancel.  The  chancel  will  be 
approached  by  steps,  and  there  are  sedUia  in  the  south  wall.    The 
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eaatenn  windows  will  be  filled  with  richly-stained  glaBB.  containing  ap* 
propriate  and  symbolic  designs. 

The  plans  for  the  church  were  famished  by  Mr.  Hay»  the  yonng 
architect  already  mentioned^  and  it  ought  to  be  recorded  as  a  dream* 
stance  highly  creditable  to  the  clergyman,  the  building  committee,  and 
all  concerned,  that  their  great  aim  has  been  to  carry  out  the  architect's 
ideas  to  the  very  letter.  The  church  will  be  residy  for  oonseciatioB 
before  the  festiTal  of  Whit-Sunday  next. 

In  thus  tracing  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the 
Diocese  of  Aberdeen  through  the  first  moiety  of  the  century,  we  should 
have  had  comparatively  no  real  satisfaction,  had  we  not  been  able  to 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  material  signs  of  improvement  which  we 
have  recorded  are  the  indications  of  a  correspon^ng  progress  in  the 
degree  of  order  and  regularity  which  characterize  the  performanee  of 
the  services  of  the  Church,  accompanied*  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  by  a 
higher  tone  of  religious  principle  among  the  members.  Indeed,  ths 
improvement  in  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  material  temples,  and 
the  increased  order  and  zeal  among  the  worshippers  have  apparently 
proceeded  pari  paesu*  The  strange  anomalies  in  the  performance  oi 
the  services  which  were  common  some  thirty  years  ago,^  were  not  less 
remarkable  than  those  of  the  bam-like  edifices  which  were  called 
churches.  The  cold  formality  of  the  former  found  its  true  symbol  in 
the  hideous  deformity  of  the  latter.  Holy  days  and  Saints'  days  were 
unobserved  in  almost  every  congregation  of  the  Diocese.  Got  service 
on  the  Sunday  was  the  rale  rather  than  the  exception.  The  mosio 
was  drawling  rather  than  singing.  Chanting,  in  its  true  character,  wss 
not  known ;  and  anything  like  strict  rabrical  observance  was  the  very 
last  thing  that  a  clergyman  seemed  to  think  of ;  every  man  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  JVbw,  in  every  church  in  the  Diooese<— 
with  perhaps  one  exception — there  are  two  full  services  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  Bishop  in  his  charges  to 
the  clergy  has  enjoined  a  strict  observance  of  every  Saints'  and  hofy 
day,  and  a  due  regard  to  rubrical  requirement.  In  several  churches 
there  is  daily  service ;  in  almost  every  congregation  the  music  is  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  in  S.  John's,  Aberdeen,  the  service  is 
wholly  choral.  In  short,  a  decent  order  and  uniformity  is  now  the 
characteristic  of  the  Diocese.  A  great  change,  therefore,  has  taken 
place.  The  chief  evil  now  to  be  guarded  against  is — ^that  of  attaching 
more  value  to  outward  form  and  beauty  than  to  inward  tr^th  and  sin- 
cerity. The  material  sanctuary  should  still  be  the  symbol  of  that  other 
Church  which  assembles  within  its  walls.  A  correct  and  beantiful 
temple  is  no  fit  place  for  a  cold  and  formal  coiigregation,  and  a  highly* 
wrought  ritual  is  worse  than  mockery  if  other  than  th^  outward  evi- 
dence of  the  burning  zeal  which  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  worshippen* 

>  Vide  '*  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  by  Thomas  Stephen.    Vol.  IV. 
pp.  641,642. 
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SYDNEY  CATHEDRAL. 

Wk  have  great  pleasure  in  introdacing  to  our  readers  a  report  of  the 
progresa  of  Sydney  Cathedral,  which  was  read  and  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  July,  1853,  after  an  eloquent  speech  from 
the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  It  will  he  ohserved  that  it  comprises  a 
short  history  of  the  huilding  of  that  important  structure.  We  trust 
that  contrihotions  towards  fitting  and  decorating  it  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  its  dignity  as  a  Metropolitical  Church  will  not  he  wanting. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  giye  the  Sydney  Report  we  may  be  ex- 
cused for  offering  some  remarks  of  our  own  upon  the  design  and  plan 
of  the  structure,  which  have  occurred  to  us  upon  an  inspection  of  the 
ground-plan  and  the  elevation  of  the  south  side,  given,  in  a  former  num^ 
ber  of  our  journal,  as  well  as  of  a  perspective  of  the  completed  struc- 
ture, which  has  elsewhere  appeared. 

Unfortunately,  the  original  design  (that  of  1837)  was  characterized 
by  transepto  of  disproportionate  narrovmess.  These  Mr.  Blacket^ 
when  he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  works,  found  it  was  impossible  to 
rectify ;  and  the  result  is  not  only  that  the  transepts  themselves  wOl 
not  respond  to  the  dignity  of  the  remaining  structure,  but  also  that 
the  crossing  will  be  a  parallelogram  not  a  square,  surmounted  too, 
in  Mr.  Blacket's  design,  externally  by  a  low  oblong  tower.  At  the 
west  end,  there  are  to  be  two  lofty  towers  terminating  the  aisles,  and 
g;fving  a  Cathedral  front  of  the  recognised  type.  The  style,  it  will  be 
recollected,  is  Third*  Pointed.  With  all  deference  to  the  accomplished 
architect,  we  should  suggest  some  modifications  of  this  treatment, 
which  it  seems  to  us  wUi  quite  accord  with  the  remaining  structure* 
or,  if  we  may  say  so  of  our  own  selves,  contribute  to  develope  and 
tmjMiove  Mr.  Blacket*B  very  clever  management  of  a  difficult  case.  To 
tlie  central  tower,  /ow  and  ohUmg,  we  own  we  feel  much  repugnance ; 
so,  no  doubt,  does  its  architect.  It  is  the  sequence  of  the  imfortunate 
narrowness  of  the  transepts.  The  chief  authority  for  a  non-square  cen- 
tral tower,  is  Bath  Abbey,  but  there  it  is  the  only  tower,  it  is  lofty,  and 
the  defect  of  shape  is  carried  ofiF  by  comer  turrets.  What  we  should 
therefore  suggest  for  Sydney  is  to  dispense  altogether  with  a  tower  in 
this  position,  and  for  that  substitute  a  central  spirelet,  or  toureUe,  so 
common  on  foreign  Cathedrals  and  Churches,  as  Amiens,  Orleans* 
Haarlem,  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  (formerly),  the  Sainte  Chapelle  (for- 
meriy  and  again  since  the  actual  restoration),  &c.,  &c.  This  feature 
always  looks  well  and  Cathedral-like,  and  lends  itself  peculiarly  to 
Third-Pointed,  as  at  Haarlem.  We  may,  by  way  of  a  modem  pre- 
cedent, remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Butterfield  has  adopted  it  at 
S.  Ninian's  Cathedral,  Perth. 

Supposing  the  suggestion'  for  the  treatment  of  the  crossing  of 
Sydney  Cathedral  to  be  favourably  received,  we  should  further  advise 
a  modification  of  the  design  of  the  western  towers.  At  present  the 
intention  is  that  they  should  be  terminated  by  pinnacles  and  a  parapet. 
We  fear  that  so  treated  they  will  be  too  much  a  reminiscence  of  Can- 
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terbuiy,  on  a  scale  which  will  proToke  that  comparison  of  size  which 
it  is  most  desirable  to  avoid.  We  should  advise  in  lieu  of  these  pin- 
nacles, that  they  be  respectively  crowned  with  a  stone  spirelet*  soaring 
from  a  crown  imperial  of  buttresses  ;  like  the  famous  steeple  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne— and  of  S.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  (we  ought  toadd^) 
though  there  the  crown  is  of  a  depressed  form,  and  therefore  much  infe- 
rior to  its  English  compeer.  Such  a  termination  will  be  striking,  and  in 
cotqtled  towers  unique,  while  plainly  there  is  no  architectural  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  coupled  just  as  much  as  dealt  with  singly*  as 
at  Newcastle.  Were  it  adopted,  it  would  confer  upon  the  Metro- 
political  church  of  Australasia  just  that  stamp  which  it  ia  most  de- 
sirable a  church  so  dignified  should  possess — ^we  mean  the  stamp  of 
originality  within  the  just  limits  of  the  conditions  of  Cathedral  archi* 
tecture.  It  is  right  Sydney  Cathedral  should  have  some  feature  all 
its  own,  to  mark  it  among  the  Cathedra]  churches  x>f  the  Christian 
world ;  and  such  a  feature  this  termination  of  its  western  towers 
would  create.  As  a  further  argument,  such  a  capping  to  these  towers 
would  admirably  accord  with  the  central  spirelet ;  imd  both  are  features 
specially  appropriate  in  Third-Pointed  architecture.  The  spirelet  of 
Haarlem  indeed  actually  terminates  in  such  a  crown,  of,  we  need  not 
say,  small  dimensions. 

Another  expedient,  which  would  internally  palliate  the  narrowness 
of  the  transepts,  and  add  to  the  accommodation  of  the  structure  itself, 
would  be  to  affix  to  them  western  aisles ;  which,  by  an  inspection  of 
the  plan,  might,  we  imagine,  be  easily  carried  out.  Eastern  aisles  we 
should  not  recommend,  as  they  would  have  the  air  of  chapels,  (the 
general  purpose  of  old  for  eastern  transept-aisles)  built  and  then  not 
used.  Aisles  to  the  west  will  not  have  this  aspect,  and  yet  they  will 
enlarge  the  transepts  internally,  and  aid  in  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
the  congregation.  The  flatness  of  the  aisle  roofs  will  render  their 
construction  more  easy,  for  reasons  obvious  to  any  one  who  looks  at 
the  question  constructively.  I'he  windows  which  such  an  addition 
may  c^M-place  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  easily  re-placed  in  the  new 
work.  Though  we  should  not  advise  eastern  aisles  to  the  transepts, 
we  fhink  vestries  might  well  be  added  to  the  east  of  the  two  transepts, 
for  clergy  and  choristers  respectively.  These  would  add  to  the  exteroal 
mass  of  the  transepts,  and  be  very  well  placed,  practically,  for  the 
procession  into  choir,  which  would  file  out  respectively  from  the  vestries 
right  and  left,  and  meeting  in  the  crossing,  pass  into  choir  throu^ 
the  principal  western  entrance. 

There  is,  we  understand,  a  proposal  for  roofing  the  Cathedral  with 
iron,  on  account  of  the  much  greater  cheapness  of  that  material  in 
comparison  with  timber.  If  the  intention  be  to  roof  the  Cathedral 
internally  with  a  waggon-headed  cieling,  either  polygonal  or  curvi- 
linear, there  would,  of  course,  be  no  objection  to  the  suggestion.  If* 
however,  the  church  is  to  be  *'  open  to  the  irons,"  we  can  only  0^7 
that  it  will  be  either  a  great  gain  or  a  great  loss.  A  really  succ^ssfui 
developemeut  of  iron  so  treated,  on  such  a  scale,  would  be  an  era  io 
church  architecture.  An  unsuccessful  one  would  be  a  sad  blemish 
to  Sydney  Cathedral.     It  is  for  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
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work  ta  decide  whether  they  can  wisely  run  the  risk.  At  the 
aame  time,  the  argument  that  the  difference  will  he  between  6000/. 
and  2000/.  is  one,  of  course,  to  which  the  answer  must  be  strong 
to  be  convincing.  On  the  whole,  we  hope,  as  cautious  persons, 
that  the  cieling  is  to  be  internally  a  waggon-headed  one,  panelled  in 
wood. 

And  now  we  will  allow  the  Sydney  Committee  to  report  in  their 
own  words. 

"  RbPOBT  of  THB  CATHBOaAL  CoiflflTrBB  VDB  1852-53. 

*'  Several  circumstances  occurred  about  this  time  last  year  to  induce 
yonr  committee  to  postpone  the  general  meeting  which  has  been  cus-* 
tomarily  convened  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  progress  in  the  work 
committed  to  their  charge — the  building  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the 


'*  Your  committee  consider  that  it  would  be  superfluous  on  their 
part  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  minute  detail  of  the  several  particulars 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  were  considered  of  sufficient  weight  to  justify 
the  course  which  they  then  adopted.  They  trust  that  it  will  be  con* 
aidered  sufficient  on  the  present  occasion  to  name  the  chief  incident 
which  influenced  their  judgment  in  the  matter ;  which  was  this,  that 
at  that  time  the  particular  attention  of  the  Church  had  been  directed, 
by  the  monition  of  the  late  and  ever  to  be  revered  Metropolitan  of  this 
province,  to  the  consideration  of  the  very  important  question  of  the  re* 
yival  of  sjrnodical  action,  as  a  function  peculiar  to,  and  of  right  belonging 
to,  the  Church. 

"  Your  committee  considered  the  question  as  one  imminently  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  an  extensive  ecclesiastical  territory,  and  that  it  would 
be  inopportune  on  their  part,  under  such  a  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances, to  preu  upon  the  consideration  of  the  public  the  necessity  of  « 
continued  support  of  a  work  which  had  been  previously  acknowledged 
as  an  important  one ;  and  which  as  being  one  intimately  connected 
with  the  principle  involved  in  the  subject  at  that  time  under  discussion, 
would  naturally  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  roost  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  as  a  leading  feature  in  the  design  proposed  for  accom- 
plishment. 

*«  Your  committee  feel  assured  that  the  mere  allusion  to  any  one  of 
the  many  measures  for  the  good  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
initiated  by  our  late  Metropolitan,  will  excite  your  warmest  sympathies; 
more  especially  when  it  is  called  to  mind  that  for  the  sole  and  undivided 
purpose  of  advocating  in  person  the  necessity  of  some  imperial  legisla- 
tion on  the  question,  he  undertook  at  an  advanced  age  of  life  a  long  and 
dreary  voyage* 

"  It  proved  to  be  the  last  mission  vouchsafed  to  his  lordship's  charge; 
and  your  committee,  in  common  with  the  Church  Catholic,  deplore  the 
loss  of  so  great,  so  good,  so  holy  a  man ;  and  in  memory  of  the  first 
prelate  of  Australia,  whom  they  had  hoped  to  have  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing  entlironed  in  the  material  cathedral  of  this  diocese,  your  com- 
9iittee  have  deemed  it  to  be  most  justly  due  to  his  great  merits  and 
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benevolence  to  place  upon  record  the  following  expression  of  their  love 
and  esteem : — 

"*  *  That  this  committee  take  the  earliest  opportunity  since  the  ar- 
rival in  the  colony  of  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Bishop 
of  Sydney,  to  place  upon  record  an  expression  of  the  deep  grief  which 
has  been  occasioned  to  tiiem  (in  common  with  the  members  of  the 
Ghurch  at  large)  by  the  death  of  their  Metropolitan ;  whose  earnest 
co-operation  and  influence  were  so  highly  conducive  on  all  occasions  to 
the  successful  progress  of  the  great  work  in  which  this  committee  was 
so  long  associated  with  hia  lordship.' 

'*  With  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  years,  viz.,  from 
April,  1851,  to  the  present  date,  your  committee  have  to  report  that 
the  subscriptions  received  during  that  period  amount  to  the  sum  of 
£1780.  14s.  4d.,  of  which  sum  £1090.  12s.  have  been  supplied  from 
English  sources,  leaving  the  small  balance  of  £690.  2s.  4d.  as  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  colony  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
gre^  work  now  under  review. 

"  Your  committee  speak  of  this  small  balance  of  £690  as  the  contri« 
butions  of  the  colonists,  in  contrast  with  the  larger  sum  contributed  in 
England,  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  exciting  a  more  lively  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  work  in  which  your  committee,  by  your  own 
appointment,  are  at  this  moment,  and  have  been  for  some  years  past, 
engaged. 

'*  Of  the  amount  subscribed  in  England  your  committee  are  desirous 
of  making  their  special  acknowledgment  of  the  munificent  donation  of 
£1000  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge--** 
a  grant  made  upon  application  of  your  committee,  through  the  late 
bishop  of  the  diocese^  and  most  earnestly  advocated  by  the  Rev.  Oanon 
Walsh  during  his  recent  sojourn  in  England. 

**  As  regards  the  expenditure  of  funda  during  the  period  referred  to, 
your  committee  have  to  report  that,  in  addition  to  the  limit  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  smallness  of  subscriptions,  they  have  been  greatiy 
hindered  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work  by  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  prices  of  materials  and  labour,  consequent  upon  the  recent  dis^ 
oovery  of  the  gold  fields.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work 
executed  subsequentiy  to  the  date  of  your  committee's  last  report : — 
The  building  of  the  six  piers  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  lantern 
and  western  towers — ^the  completion  of  the  choir  buttresses — the  filling 
the  choir  windows  with  their  appropriate  tracery — and  the  acceptance 
of  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  choir  and  transept  arches,  of  which 
contract  about  one-half  is  at  the  present  time  fulfilled,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  northern  arches  and  their  intervening  spandrils. 
.  **  With  the  view  of  putting  you  in  possesion  of  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  your  committee  during 
their  term  of  office,  they  consider  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  you 
to  receive  from  thefena  brief  recapitulation  of  the  several  stages  of  tiM 
work  towards  which  they  have  directed  their  attention. 
.  *^  The  first  year  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  initiation  of  the  measures 
necessary  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  for  getting  rid  of  the  many 
defects  which  encumbered  tie  original  design.    The  sttbjeet  was  oiie  of 
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great  moment  to  yoar  Committee,  and  after  a  carefal  oonaidenudoii  of 
the  aabject,  they  determined  that  the  foundations  of  the  western  por« 
tiona  of  the  proposed  structure  should  be  relaid  on  a  more  extensiye 
scale,  and  of  greater  solidity.  The  contract  for  this  portion  of  tha. 
work  was  very  snocesslnlly  performed*  and  arrangements  were  mad» 
fisr  entering  upon  another*  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  wall  of  ibm 
nave  to  the  height  of  the  crown  of  tiie  arches  of  the  west  and.  soutb 
doorways. 

"  The  following  year  was  chiefly  oeoofitd  in  the  construction  of  tho 
south  walls  of  the  nave,  to  the  height  of  the  spring  of  the  arches  of  tho 
windows,  and  the  building  of  the  massive  masonry  of  the  south-western 
'  tower  to  a  corresponding  height. 

"  The  third  year  brought  with  it  the  consideration  of  the  desirability 
of  bringing  those  portions  of  the  building  which  had  already  been  erected 
into  unison  with  the  design  which,  under  the  able  direction  of  their 
architect,  your  Committee  had  adopted  as  the  one  according  to  which 
the  southern  portion  of  the  cathedral  should  be  finished.  The  choir 
walls,  as  they  stood  presented  a  blank  and  meagre  appearance,  without 
buttresses,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  that,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
ornamentation,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  support  architecturally  requisite^ 
buttresses  should  be  added  in  this  portion  of  the  edifice.  It  was  further 
determined  that  the  northern  walls  of  the  nave  and  the  north-western 
tower  should  be  proceeded  with  as  speedily  as  circumstances  would 
permit. 

'*  The  operations  of  the  fourth  year  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  com« 
pletion  of  the  eastern  window  tracery,  and  the  erection  of  some  memo* 
rial  columns  in  the  choir,  the  flrst  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  w^ 
xais^  in  remembrance  of  one  whose  virtues  and  affectionate  disposition 
rendered  her  the  well-beloved  companion  of  our  late  bishop. 

"  The  fifth  year  was  characterized  by  the  determination  of  the  mem* 
bery  of  the  Church  to  commemorate  by  some  suitable  token  the  first 
meeting  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  in  conference.  A  committee 
apeeially  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  most  appropriate 
ipetbod  of  carrying  such  a  design  into  effect  requested  permission  to 
cfeot,  in  the  nave  of  the  cathednl,  six  columnst  to  be  designated  <  The. 
Bishops'  Columns,'  each  bearing  a  fiUet  immediately  under  the  capital,, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  see  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  the 
^andrils  of  the  said  columns  to  be  enriched  with  shields  heraldicaUy 
emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  respective  dioceses. 

^'  Your  Committee  are  also  desirous  of  recording  that  at  about  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  they  were  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  certain 
ladies  in  England,  conjoined  with  a  responsive  action  on  the  ^mrt  of 
Other  ladies  in  this  city,  to  complete  the  columns  of  the  choir. 

'<  The  operations  of  the  last  two  years  of  your  Committee  have  been 
already  detailed — viz.,  the  building  of  the  piers,  the  completion  of  the 
choirwindows  and  buttresses,  the  contract  of  the  choir  and  transept 
arches,  and  the  report  of  the  completion  of  one  half  of  that  contract, 
concerning  which  it  may  now  be  stated  that  the  remaining  portion  is  so 
for  advanced  as  regards  the  working  and  material  as  to  require  but 
little  more  than  the  time  and  labour  necessary  for  placing  the  several 
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stoiies  in  position  for  its  completion.    The  sum  expended  on  the  works 
to  this  date  has  been  £6,686. 

**  Your  Committee  havie  on  former  occasions  endeayoured  to  enforce 
upon  your  consideration  the  great  importance  of  the  work  which  you 
have  publicly  committed  to  Uieir  charge.  They  trust,  however,  that 
upon  this  occasion  it  may  be  permitted  them  to  quote  the  valuable 
remarks  made,  in  this-  very  place,  but  a  short  time  since  by  our  late 
Metropolitan : — 

" '  I  see  with  joy  tlie  beautiful  model  on  the  table  before  me,  of  the 
house  of  God  which  you  intend  to  rear.  Heartily  do  I  hope,  earnestly' 
do  I  pray,  that  if  it  pleases  God  we  should  all  meet  again  at  the  next 
anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  this  good  work,  that  the  structure 
itself  will  have  advanced  and  displayed,  to  reverent  and  admiring  eyes, 
in  their  completion,  some  of  the  goodly  proportions  which  our  able 
architect  has  designed  for  us.  In  casually  glancing  at  one  of  the  re- 
solutions of  the  evening,  I  see  that  it  is  expressive  of  the  gratitude 
which  is  so  justly  due  to  our  friends  in  England.  But  in  paying  our 
just  tribute  of  thanks,  let  us  not  look  upon  the  liberal  aid  which  we 
have  received  from  home  as  a  pretext  for  laxity  or  indolence  on  our 
part.  Rather  let  us  regard  it  as  a  stimulus  to  higher  exertions,  inas- 
much as  it  proves  to  us  that  the  true  friends  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  be  ready  to  assist  those  who  prove  to  be  sincere  in  their  endeavours 
to  assist  themselves.' 

"Your  Committee  are  sensible  that  the  mere  quotation  of  these 
words  will  be  received  with  an  aflPectionate  regard  even  as  an  injunction 
from  the  tomb  to  perseverance  in  the  work  of  building  the  cathedral. 
The  quotation  will  at  least  suffice  (and  many  others  might  be  added)  to 
convince  you  of  the  heartfelt  interest  which  our  late  bishop  took  in  aU 
measures  conducive  to  its  completion. 

**As  a  community,  it  has  been  determined  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  Metropolitan  by  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  of  clergymen  of  the  diocese ;  and  your  Com* 
mittee  trust  that  nothing  will  occur  to  interfere  with  the  speedy  fulfil- 
ment of  so  admirable  an  object ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  feel  it  to 
be  due  to  the  welfare  of  the  cause  with  which  they  are  entrusted, 
earnestly  to  recommend  to  your  most  serious  consideration  the  com- 
pletion of  the  cathedral  as  an  object  of  great  importance,  and  one  which - 
the  vastly  increased  wealth  of  the  colony  renders  it  the  more  incumbent 
upon  its  inhabitants  to  effect  speedily." 
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SPIRES  CATHEDRAL. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  ex- King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
undertook  the  restoration  of  the  magnificent  Romanesque  Cathedral  of 
Spires,  which  had  been  desecrated  and  ruined  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  restoration  has  been 
the  entire  ornamentation  of  the  interior  with  frescoes.  This  work 
being  finished,  the  Cathedral  was  re-opened  by  the  consecration  of  the 
new  high  altar  by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich,  on  the  15th  of  November. 
1853, 

The  following  detailed  account  of  this  great  iconological  work  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  correspondent. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  strikingly  grand 
than  the  present  appearance  of  this  fine  Cathedral,  the  restoration  of 
which  is  now,  after  ten  years'  labour,  nearly  completed « 

The  style  throughout  is  Romanesque,  and  the  plan  a  Latin  cross, 
terminating  in  an  apse,  with  a  dome  at  the  intersection,  the  height  of 
which  is  47  metres.  There  is  on  the  south  side  a  Baptismal  chapel, 
(only  communicating  with  the  church  by  ^  small  door,)  in  whidh  is 
an  aJtar  and  open  sittings  for  about  fifty  persons.  The  font  is  modern, 
of  black  marble,  vase-shaped^  and  has  a  cover.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
larger  chapel  of  great  antiquity,  also  quite  distinct  from  the  church 
and  dedicated  to  S.  Afra.  The  entire  length  of  the  Cathedral  is  134 
metres,  width  38  metres.  Breadth  of  transept  north  to  south  55 
metres.  The  nave  is  of  twelve  bays,  the  arches  of  which  are  about 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  wall  above,  there  are  twenty -four  sacred 
subjects,  chiefly  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated,  as  follows : — 


On  ike  North  iide, 

1.  The  Promise  of  a  Saviour  to 

Adam  and  Eve. 
3.  The  like  Promise  to  Abraham. 
J5.  David  prophesying  of  the  coming 

of  our  Lord. 
7*  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

9.  Marriage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
11.  The  Blessed  Virgin  visiting  S. 

£lizabeth. 
13.  The  Offering  of  the  Magi. 

15.  Circumcision  of  our  Lord. 
17*  Our  Lord  among  the  Doctors. 

19.  Death  of  S.  Joseph. 

21.  Preaching  of  our  Lord. 

23.  Our  Lord  Appearing  to  His 
Blessed  Mother  after  His  Re- 
surrection. 

VOL.    XV. 


0»  the  South  side. 
2.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah. 

4.  The  Burning  Bush. 
6.  Isaiah  Prophesying. 

8.  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin in  the  Temple. 
10.  The  Annunciation. 
12.  The  Nativity  of  our  Lord. 

14.  Presentation  of  our  Lord,  and 
S.  Simeon. 

16.  Flight  into  Egypt. 

18.  Our  Lord  Subject  to  His  Pa- 
rents. 

20.  The  Weddine  at  Cana. 

22.  The  Crucifixion. 

24.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spiri  t. 


26  Spires  Cathedral. 

These  are  very  beautifully  painted  in  fresco  by  Professor  John 
Schraudolph,  of  the  Academy  of  Munich,  and  his  pupils,  Sussmaier, 
Baumann,  and  othejs. 

The  roof  is  blue  with  gold  stars,  the  ribs  bearing  appropriate  patterns, 
— in  shorty  every  available  space  throughout  the  building  has  its  due 
propottioii  of  o^our,  being  filled  with  delicate  arabesques  and  original 
borders  by  SohvamBann. 

The  transepts  are  in  the  same  style,  that  to  the  north  having  on  the 
walls  five  subjects  from  the  life  of  8.  Bernard,  one,  his  reception  by  the 
EmpeF(»r  Coimd  III.,  at  the  entrance  of  this  very  church  in  the  year 
1 149,-^4nd  in  &e  graining  of  the  roof  four  single  figures, — S,  Clo- 
tilda, 8.  Henri,  8.  Ghrysostom,  and  S.  HOdegarde.  Thb  trnisept 
has  at  the  extreme  north  two  small  chapels,  in  one  of  which  are  paint- 
ings of  &  Nkhoks  and  8.  John  Baptist,  and  in  the  other  of  S.  Barbara 
and  8.  8ebastian. 

Tlie  sou^  transept  has  also  five  Yarge  freseoes  on  its  walls. 

1 .  The  institution  of  the  order  of  Deacons. 

2.  8.  8tepheB  defending  himself  before  tht  CoancQ. 
3«  Mavtyrdon  of  9.  8tephen. 

4.  and  0.  8«ifejeets  from  the  Kle  of  S.  8tephen  the  Pope. 

In  tiie  eempartments  of  the  roof  are  foor  shigle  figures— -8.  Catherine 
ef  Bienna,  a  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  8.  John  (de  Dieu),  and  S.  Paul 
the  Hermit. 

The  two  Ettle  chapels  at  the  sotrth  end  of  this  transept  hcve  paint- 
logs  of  9.  Helena,  and  8.  Syriacus,  8.  Martin,  and  8.  Anne. 

Both  transepts  are  fitted  with  double  rows  of  open  seats :  that  to  the 
iiort%  has  a  pulpit  withm  the  chancel  arch,  and  a  small  organ  on  the 
west  wall.  There  is  another  pulptt  in  the  nave  on  the  south  side — of 
stone,  painted  with  single  figures  in  thepanek ; — also  a  large  organ  over 
the  west  enuance,  highly  Uluminated,  and  round  the  arch  above  it  the 
legend  **  Cantate  Domino." 

The  three  easternmost  bays  of  the  nave  are  occupied  by  what  is 
called  the  Choeur  des  Rois,  which  is  approached  by  ten  steps  from  the 
nave.  In  the  centre  of  this  stands  an  altar,  a^^  «n  either  side  mortu- 
ary figures,  representing  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  (1298,)  and 
Rudolph  of  Hapsborg,  (1^1).  The  former  of  these  was  erected  in 
1824,  by  WDliam,  Duke  of  Nassau — the  latter  in  1843,  by  Louis,  now 
ex-King  of  Bavaria. 

Immediately  behind  the  Chceur  des  Rois  ten  more  steps  lead  to  the 
high  altar,  which  thus  stands  exactly  under  the  dome*  and  is  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  %  lofty  and  elaborate  marble  canepy,  not  yelk  eompleled. 

The  interior  of  the  dome  represents  in  the  centre  the  Sacrifice  of  our 
Blessed  Loan  under  the  figure  of  a  Lamb,  and  ie  avrroaaded  by  the 
following  types : 

1.  The  Sacrifice  of  Abel. 

2.  Melchisedec  offering  bread  and  wine. 

3.  Abrahain  about  to  offieor  his  son  Isaac. 

4.  The  Mann*  giveft  to  the  Qiildren  of  Israel. 

•    Bdow  ore.  eight  compertmenia  in  which  the  fonr  greater  Prophets 
alternate  with  the  four  Evangelists. 


Spires  CatheiraL  2^ 

Abore  the  choir  flith  is  a  Wend  in  msed  letters  of  gold.  '*  O  dle- 
mens,  O  Pia,  O  Dalds  Virgo  Maria."  Whicb  vords  ar»  said  to  have 
been  prononnced  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion  by  S.  Bernard,  in  tbe  older 
church,  on  hearing  the  **  Salve  Regina"  sung,  which  was  commemorated 
by  the  words  having  been  inscribed  in  the  pavement  at  four  intervalSp 
beginning  at  the  west  and  going  on  to  the  Chceur  des  Rois. 

But  the  most  gorgeous  effect  of  all,  is  that  produced  by  the  frescoes 
in  the  apse,  all  on  a  gold  ground,  and  representing  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  wall,  the  crowning  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  our  Lord.  These 
two  figures,  the  most  exquisite  among  so  many  masterpieces,  are  sur- 
rounded by  groups  of  angels,  bearing  wreaths  ef  flowers,  and  emblems 
c^  triamph,  and  together  form  a  most  perfect  picture. 

Below  are  arranged  in  order  the  Twelve  Apostles^  and  in  the  spaces 
between  the  windows,  four  Fathers  of  the  Church, — S.  Jerome,' S.  Am* 
bnwe,  6.  Aagustio,  and  S,  Gregory  the  Oreat,  and  four  Founders  «f 
religious  orders,  S.  Fraju;is,  S.  Ignatius,  8.  Bene^^  and  6.  Basil. 

The  walls  of  the  chancel,  called  the  Ghceur  des  Pr6tres,  are  orna- 
mented by  two  large  frescoes  on  each  side.     On  the  notth, — 

1.  S.  John  taktag  6.  M«ry  *'  to  his  own  home." 

2.  The  death  of  8.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
On  the  south  side,  — 

3.  The  entombment  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

4.  Her  assumption  into  heaven. 

Bach  of  these  is  surrounded  by  four  single  figures  thsw ;— -Kia  the 
north  wall«  symbcdical  of  the  eight  Beatitudes  i 

S.  Anthony.  8.  Vincent  de  FsnL 

S.  Francis  de  Sales.  S.  Agnes. 

S.  Monica.  S.  Elizabeth  of  Portugal. 

8.  Theresa.  8.  Athanasius. 

* 

On  the  south  waU: 

8.  Mary  Magdalene.  8.  Paul. 

Th^  Archangel  Gabriel.  8.  Maurice. 

The  Patriarch  Jacob,  8.  Dominic. 

The  Prophet  BUjah.  8.  Ursula. 

The  entire  roof  of  the  Choeur  des  Pr6tres  is  occupied  with  paintings 
representing  the  Eternal  Patber  surrounded  by  the  ntoe  ordert  of 
angels. 

llier^  is  no  altar  here,  but  double  stalls  (fourteen  in  eacii  roir)  very 
simple,  of  oak,  and  picked  out  in  red  and  gold.  At  the  extreme  east 
is  placed  the  Bishop's  throne*  surmounted  by  a  carved  oak  caniDpy. 

The  nave  throttgheut  has  fixed  open  oak  seats,  but  eboifs  are  to  be 
used  in  the  aisles. 

.  A  orypt  runs  under  the  whole  building,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
place  here  all  the  monuments  which  have  been  taken  from  the  obvriclu 
Here  k  also  the  M  font,  which  is  of  marble,  in  ptan  a  qoatrefoil  de- 
scribed on  a  squarci.  It  stands  about  thr^e  feet  firom  tlie  ground,  and 
cannot  be  less  than  seven  feet  across. 
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The  vestibule  or  ante-church  contains  also  a  large  fresco  representing 
the  Inftint  Jbsus  in  the  arms  of  His  Mother,  blessing  S.  Stephen  and  S. 
Bernard,  and  Schraudolph,'  the  chief  painter  of  the  cathedral,  on  his 
knees  before  them. 

So  much  for  the  details,  but  it  is  really  impossible  to  convey  any  ade- 
qtiate  idea  of  the  magnificent  effect  of  the  whole  even  as  it  is,  and  when 
completed,  the  coup  d^ocU  will  indeed  be  impressive  in  the  extreme. 

There  is  no  stained  glass  in  the  building,  and  it  is  not  intended  to 
insert  any.     The  windows  are  glazed  in  white  glass,  frosted  in  patterns. 


SEQUENTIJE  INEDITiE.— VI. 

Wb  now  proceed  to  the  Missal  of  °Abo,  the  metropolis  of  Finland  : 
the  third  of  the  Scandinavian  Books  which  we  shall  have  to  notice. 

XXXVI.^In  Ascbnsionb  Domini. 


Omnes  gentes  plaudite, 
Festos  oioros  aucite  ' 

Christo  triumphante; 
Redit  cum  victorift, 
Capta  dueens  spolia 

Tubft  jubilante. 

Papae !  quam  magnificum 
'Hodie  Domiaicum 

Germen  gloriatur  1 
TerrsB  fructua  hodie 
Super  thrones  eurise 

Cceli  sublimatur. 

Intrat  tabemaeulam 
Moytes,  et  populum 
Trahit  ad  spectaculum 

TantK  virtus  rei : 
Slant  suspensit  ▼ultibus, 
Intendentes  nubibus 
Jetum  subducentibu8» 

Viri  Galilaei. 

Dum  Eliaa  sable^atur, 
EltUBO  duplex  datur 

Spiritus  et  pallium : 
Alta  Christus  dum  conicendit, 
Servis  luis  mnas  appendit 

Gratiarum  omnium. 

Transit  Jacob  hunc  Jordanem 
Luetum  gerens  non  tnanemy 
Crucis  usus  baculo : 


Redit  turmis  cum'  duabus 
Axigelis  et  animabus, 
£i  thesauri  tieoulo. 

Hie  est  fortis 
Qui  de  mortis 
Victor  portit 

Introit  cum  glori& :  . 
Rex  virtutum, 
Cujus  nutum 
Et  obtutum 

Trina  tremit  regia. 

Vocat  Pater  Filium 
Ad  consessus  solium. 
Donee  suppedaneos, 
Victos  Tel  spontaneos, 

Ponat  inimicoSk 
Sedet  in  altissimis, 
Fruitur  potissimis, 
Redit  ex  novissimis 
Judicans  ex  intimis 

Juitos  et  iniquos. 

Veni  Dens  ultionum, 

Veni  cum  clementi& : 
Dum  sistemur  ante  throoum 

Tu&  io  pnetentid. 
Mane*  nobis  tunc  auditam 

Fac  misericordiam : 
In  perennem  transfer  vitam» 

Ad  futuram  gloriam. 


>  A  very  elegant  allurion  to  Genesis  xxxii.  10,--"  With  my  staff  I  passed  over 
this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands.*' 

s  The  medueval  explanation  of  Psalm  cxliii.  8,—<'  O  let  me  hew  Thy  loving* 
kindness  early  in  Ae  momiag  ;'*— 4iiat  is,  in  the  morning  of  the  First  Resnr- 
rwUon. 


Sequeniia  Ineiiia. 

* 

XXXYII. — In  Fssto  S.  Tbomjb  Aquimatib.^ 
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Doctor  Thomas,  mnndi  lamen, 
Velnt  Paradisi  flumen« 

Irrigat  Eccletiam : 
In  DiTinhatis  Numen 
Mentis  figerat  acumen, 

Hflusit  hie  wientiam. 

Ordinem  Pnedicatonim 
Intrat,  consanguineorum 

Vi  raptus  et  praelio : 
Ab  incepto  non  miitatnr. 
Turn  licet  indudator 

Biennali  spatio. 

Insurgnnt  certamina, 
MuUer  temptamina 

Dum  infert  personae : 
Sanctua  rietor  extitit, 
Malierem  expulit 

Ignis  ditione. 

Presad  cruce  flens  oravit, 
Sibi  dari  poatulavit 

Donum  padicitise : 
Angeli  adstantes  ei 
Hunc  cinxerunt  jusan  Dei 

Zon&  continentise. 

Petrus,  Paulas^  advenerunt ; 
Ignorantem  dociierunt 

Declarantes  dubia: 
Hi  TiTentem  inatruxenint ; 
Morientem  deduxenint 

Ad  sterna  gaudia. 


Dam  orat  devotiua 
Doctor  hie,  sublimius 

A  terrft  levatur : 
Grucifixns  loquitur : 
Questio  proponitur : 

Dens  mereea  datur. 

Dum  completer  vitae  meta 
Nova  panditur  cometa. 

Ex  fulgore  rutilo : 
In  aepulchro  dum  auievit, 
Fragrana  pdor  redolcTit 

£x  ejusdem  tumulo. 

Augustinua  protestatur : 
'  Thomas  mihi  coequatur 

In  choris  coelestibus : 
Hunc  ego  pontificatu, 
I  lie  vero  coelibaitn, 

Utrique  pnecellimus.' 

Clama  ma^is  gemitibus, 
Ora  derotis  precibus, 

Voce  plen& : 
Ut  cum  summis  spiritibus, 
Jungatur  coeli  civibus 

Plebs  egena. 

Insistentes  tuae  laudi, 
Sancte  Thoma,  clemens  audi 

Orans  prece  sedulft : 
Ut  possimus  servi  tui 
Tecum  diy&  luce  frui 

Per  etema  secula.    Amen. 


XXXVIII.— In  Fbsto  Sancti  Pbtri  Martyris. 


Adest  dies  Celebris, 
Quo  lumen  de  tencbris 

Exortum  emicuit : 
Nam  ab  infidelibus 
Petrus  dispar  moribus 

Ortus  mundo  daruit. 

Mundum  mundus  abjicit: 
Ordini  se  subjicit 

Evangelizantium : 
Fit  salutis  speculum, 
Minimque  spectaculum, 

Vas  virtutum  omnium. 


Camis  pudicitiam 
Et  Baptismi  gratiam  * 

Conserrat  viriliter : 
Verbi  semen  severat, 
Errores  exterminat 

Verbo  pugnans  fortiter. 

Dum  non  cedit  hostibus, 
Resistens  erroribus 

Justi  sanguis  funditur: 
A  profanis  manibua 
Sanctus  diris  ictibus 

Invasus  oc^ditur. 


^  This  and  the  next,  among  other  sequences,  prove  that  the  "Abo  miasal  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  Dominican  office  hook,  adopted,  by  the  then  Bishop,  (who  belonged  to  that 
order,)  to  Diocesan  use. 

'  The  book  reads  MuRentm, 


so 


Sequentia  TneHta. 


Christi  factus  faostia, 
Coeli  transit  ostia 

Gum  palm&  martyiii : 
Sempiterna  gaadia 
Possidet  cam  glori& 

Tercenteni  pnemiL 

Morbi,  mora,  denonm 
Petri  per  suffragia 
Depdlimtttr  penitna: 


Credit  pkbi  inerednia' 
Videna  base  miracula 
.  Fieri  divinitua. 

Nobis  ergo  veniam 
Det  Dens  et  gloriam 

Petri  prece  sedtrlft : 
Et  post  hane  misenani 
Largiatur  gloriam 

Per  etema  aecnla.    Amen. 


XXXIX^-^Iir  FstTO  SANCTiFiGATiosm  Mama. 


Adest  dies  quo  firmatur 
Spes  promissa,  et  mimtur 

Coelis  admirabOis : 
Olim  visa  in  propbetia 
Et  contenta  in  decretis 

Patrum  et  prtenuntiis. 

Que  a  cunctis  ooUau^tur, 
Nam  Mai^B  dedicator 

Diea  bsec  amabilis : 
Quam  profnnde  adminnitur 
Terra,  pontus,  et  noivanUir 

Ex  Tirtute  Virginia. 

Hanc  lux  vera  et  sopbia 
Pie  firmans  in  bac  vi& 

Luoens  ante  siecula : 
De  qu&  fatur  propbetia 
Prsedicatur  ab  £Ii& 

Parv&  sub  nubecula. 

Et  quae  ista  Mt  prvkim 
Rebus  cunctis,  et  onatta 

Virgo  iaeffabitis: 
Vere  biec  est  mater  grata 
Cui  nulla  comparata 

Extat  in  javeocttUa. 

Sion  et  biec  colliguntur 
Plene  et  reperiuntur^ 

Luce  et  bistorift : 
Per  quam  cuncti  imbunntur, 
Credentes  et  fnlciuntur 

Matris  per  mtracala. 

Ecce  cujus  muniatur 
Partus,  et  sanctificatur 

Aatris  dausua  utero: 
Nata  saucta  coaveraMtiir 
Circa  templum,  et  sacrater 

Domus  Dei  Filio* 

Sic  per  Ave  sdutatnr, 
Dispensatur,  foecundatur 
Desoper  a  Spiritu : 


Monies  scandens  agitatmv 
Nondum  natus  gratulatur 
In  MarisB  udkuu 

Deum  parit  bomo  nata» 
Patrem  verom  baec  beata 

Ullo  absaue  idtio : 
Auro,  myrrti&  et  probatory 
Ture  claro  yeneratur 

Fidei  initio. 

Regem  servans  templum  fidit 
Et  Egyptum,  ubi  cadit 

Idolorum  scoria : 
Redit :  Nato  mox  orbatur: 
Nuptialis  consolatur 

^  Sui  demeolilL 

Jesu  adstat  craeiflxo  i 
Ense  scissa  in  oonfixo 

Amoris  visceribua  s 
Et  congaudens  resiargeiiti 
Filio  et  ascendenti 

Angelis  psallentibus. 

Sic  expectans  repromissumy 
Spiritum  a  Patre  mittuni 

Davidis  ccenaculo  s 
Demum  Mater  astra  scaadit 
Nostri  memor  preces  paadit 

Jesu  suo  Filuk 

'  Nam  se  Matrem  scit  amborum : 
Sic  salutem  Angelorai% 
Permanet  et  mifterorwD, 
Pauperum  et  orpbanorum 

In  mundo  uberius : 
Ut  et  ipsis  det  labonun 
Loculo  regnnm  CGBlonuii» 
Et  ad  aedes  electonim 
Ducantur  et  beatomm 

Piia  aula  precibtts* 


^  There  is  here  some  error  which  we  are  unable  to  correct. 
*  This  whole  stanza  is  maniiiMtiy  corrupt. 


DamePi  Codex  LUurgiau.  81 

XI*-*Da  Sahgto  Hsmbxco* 

CflBlat  softer  Mm  etto  Miris  tignis  et  Tanii, 

Pro  H«iifiei  taero  fnto  :  Swictum  simm  prodigHt 

Ett  beluidi  canift  pnwto  Stckrat  venerabilem  : 

FnetnlU  celebritos.  ]>eiiiB  Terum  quern  eokut 

Qvem  elegit,  queiii  dilezit  Anwvit  fttque  docuit 

'  [Qaem  ornavit,  quern  provezit  J  Colendum  et  amabilem. 

In  subfime  quern  evexit  -^  .  . 

Dirina  benigniCaa.  S^'^  ^V'  J*™  ^^^^^^ 

£t  mcpoede  tomentonraiy 

Ortoa  in  Britanni&,  SuniBi^  bono  sine  awUi 

PoUena  Dei  gratift*  ^  £t  aanctonun  fniens  coata 

Superni  Providentii  la  eterni  glori& : 

Pontifez  efficitur :  Te  laudantem  nostrum  coatum 

GltfBff  in  Upsalift  Et  in  tuA  laude  laetum 

Dmam  pro  jnatitifty  Fkc  in  eoetu  angelonim 


Deetrtaoa  in  Finlandii  Sempilenift  beatoram 

Pqgii  Cbnati  moriliw.  Ptdhd  IstitiA.    Ames. 


DANIEL'S  CODEX  LITURGICUS. 

Codes  Liturgicus  Ecclesia  Universe  in  Bpitomen  Redacius.  Curavit 
Herm.  Adalb.  Daniel,  Phil.  Dr.  Societatis  Hiatorico-TheologicsB  Lip- 
aiensia  aodalia,  Tomus  IV.,  Faaciculua  I.  Lipsise  :  T.  O.  Weigel, 
1853. 

Wb  have  received  the  kst-publiahed  fasciculaa  of  Dr.  Daniera  learned 
work  too  late  in  the  present  month  to  give  any  detailed  criticism  of  ita 
eootenta.  But  a  hasty  examination  of  it  proves  that  it  is  fully  equal  to 
the  preceding  parts  ;  and  our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
Dr.  Daniera  most  convenient  epitome  is  all  but  necessary  in  the  library 
of  the  liturgical  student.  The  present  number,  however,  is  unusually 
interesting  to  ourselves,  inasmuch  aa  Dr.  DanieFs  subject  has  now 
brought  him  into  fields  of  research  already  excellently  cultivated  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Neale,  the  first  of  English  ritualists ;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
pleasing  to  observe  the  kind  and  courteous  manner  in  which  his  labours 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  German  scholar.  Dr.  Daniel  treats  the 
contributtona  of  other  modem  ritualists,  such  as  Roth  and  Mone,  Ddl- 
linger  and  Hoflin^,  in  the  same  fair  and  honourable  way. 

The  first  treatise  in  the  part  before  us  is  on  the  most  ancient  liturgies 
of  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  Dr.  Daniel  approaches  the  subject  with 
great  candour  and  moderation.  Hia  ^eat  aim — and  we  believe  that 
he  has  anecessfully  attained  it — is  to  investigate  these  ancient  monu- 
menta  without  prejudice  or  foregone  conclusions;  and  to  determine 
their  text  and  meaning  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy.  Hia  own 
personal  convictions  are  never — so  far  as  we  can  see — expressed,  much 
less  obtruded  ;  and  he  is  never  severe,  except  in  his  remarks  on  contio- 

^  Xhifl  line,  which  the  metre  re<|nift8f  is  iaierted  by  the  Upsola  book. 
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vereialistB,  whether  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Russian,  who  have 
offended  against  charity,  and  who  have  made  the  liturgies  of  the  ancient 
Church  a  mere  area  for  polemical  disputation.  Thus  he  observes  in  one 
place,  (p.  6)  : — "  Aliud  quid  quo  nodum  expediret,  excogitavit  Andres 
Riveti  furor,  doccndo  liturgias  ah  ipso  Antichristo  conflatas  esse.  Etenim 
qui  hujus  furfuris  sunt  fanatici,  quod  sibi  adversatur  atque  obnititur,  hoc 
diaboli  commentum  nuncupare  solent  atque  infemi  progeniem."  And 
he  adds,  with  manifest  enjoyment : — "  Hue  pertinet  Nealii  ironia  ad 
Renaldotum  alludens  :  Tetral.  Lit.  p.  xxiv  :  Uonestius  san^  et  phiio- 
sophis  dignius  foret  Calvinianos  ad  hsec  ipsa  officia  provocare,  quasi 
jam  in  sseculo  tertio  corruptae  testimonia  doctrine  et  vagientU  adhuc  in 
amabulis  primordia  AntichristiS^ 

We  do  not  know  that  we  ever  saw  anything  better  done  than  Dr. 
Daniel's  careful  compilation  and  annotation  of  all  the  passages  in  the 
most  early  Christian  writers  which  throw  light  on  the  earliest  liturgical 
ceremonies  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  many 
modem  German  authors  there  are,  whom  he  quotes  in  his  notes  as 
liturgists,  whose  names  are  all  but  unknown  in  this  country. 

Proceeding  to  the  question  of  the  '  families  of  liturgies,'  Dr.  Daniel 
rejects  Rheinwald's  division,  and  adopts  Mr.  Neale's  theory  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : — "  At  |)erspicuitate  et  evldentia  eminet  ea  liturgiarum 
dispositio  quam  doctissimis  operibus  suasit  nobis  /.  M,  Neale,  rerum 
sacrarium  orientalium  hac  nostra  setate  longe  peritissimus,  quern  doc- 
torem  veneror  atque  amicum.'*  (p.  3d.)  He  copies  also  Mr.  Neale's 
genealogical  tree  of  liturgies,  from  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  Holy  Eastern  Church.  But  Dr.  Daniel  maintains  that  the  Clemen- 
tine Liturgy  has  affinities  to  those  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  he 
proposes  the  following  division  as  more  simple  and  exhaustive : — 
"A.  Liturgise  Orienttdes.  a.  r^u^atai;  Clementina,  S.  Jacobi,  S.  Marci, 
S.  Thaddaei.  y3.  poOoi ;  Gallicana,  Ambrosiana,  Mozarabica.  B.  Liturgiae 
Occidentales.  Romana  et  Africana." 

Rejecting  the  arrangement  in  parallel  columns  as  unsuited  for  the 
Eastern  Liturgies,  Dr.  Daniel  gives  first  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  with 
copious  illustrative  notes  from  many  quarters,  and  then  the  Liturgies  of 
S.  James,  of  S.  Mark,  and  of  the  Apostles  Adseus  and  Maris. 

In  Book  II.,  we  have  a  discussion  of  the  Oriental  rites  of  less  ancient 
date,  which  is  prefaced  by  a  treatise  on  Greek  ecclesiology,  borrowed 
chiefly  from  Mr.  Neale,  and  illustrated  by  the  same  ground-plans  as  be 
had  chosen.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Heortology  of  the 
Greeks ;  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Daniel,  speaking  of  the  Anathema 
of  Heresies,  finds  occasion  to  say : — '*  Ut  semel  dicamus,  Mouravieffet 
Muraltius  non  consistunt  in  sobrio  ac  juste  patrocinio,  sed  perpetuam 
sibi  suscipiunt  propugnationem,  etiam  in  hvavoXo^taroL'i.  Perperam 
ejusmodi  anatbematis  efficitur  cultus  publici  officium,  a  quo  semper 
arcenda  erit  et  justa  ecclesise  in  secus  credentes  comminatio." 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that,  in  quoting  King  or  Bingham,  Dr. 
Daniel  always  does  so  from  a  German  translation ;  but  he  allows  Mr. 
Neale  to  appear  in  his  native  English.  He  exhibits  a  very  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  modem  English  literature,  quoting  Harris's 
*•  Ethiopia/'  and  Mr.  Badger's  '*  Nestorians  and  their  Rituals ;"  and 
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we  lighted  upon  the  following  note: — "Mazime  dolemus  quod 
doctisBimi  Angli  Cunon,  Tattam,  Pacho^  qui  nuper  in  Coptorum 
inona«teriis  vetustaa  membranaa  venati  8unt  magna  cum  solertia  ac 
proeperitate,  cnrarunt  inprirois  opera  Patrum,  neglexerunt  chartHs  Litur- 
gicaa.  Fortasse  emergere  poterant  ex  monachorum  bibliothecis,  vel  ut 
rectiua  dicam  cellis  oleania,  Liturgiae  Jacobi  et  Marci,  celebratissimo  illi 
£de«seno  eodici  antiquitate  hand  inferiores."  (p.  135.)  Chapters  on 
the  other  offices, — vespers,  compline,  the  noctums  and  lauds,  and  the 
minor  hours,  conclude  this  portion  of  a  work  which  is  as  useful  and 
important  to  the  liturgical  student  as  it  is  honourable  to  its  author. 


THOUGHTS  ON  STAINED  GLASS. 
{A  Communication,^) 

Tbb  first  step  in  all  restoration  of  a  lost  art  is  imitation.  Tliis  must 
precede  the  study  of  the  principles ;  and  there  must  follow,  in  their 
due  order,  a  criticism  of  those  principles,  a  selection  of  beauties  and 
avoidance  of  defects,  and,  finally,  a  philosophical  choice  of  what  is  best. 

We  have  advanced  further  in  this  course  than  they  have  abroad, 
except  in  some  marked  instances.  Some  years  back,  we  bad  been 
showing  a  friend  of  ours,  from  the  Continent,  whose  taste  was  certainly 
in  advance  of  his  neighbours,  some  of  our  best  specimens  of  architec- 
ture ;  and  on  leaving  the  plnce,  had  to  pass  a  modem  building,  in  sham 
Gothic,  which  we  had  always  thought  of  proverbial  ugliness  and  bad 
taste,  when,  to  our  surprise,  our  friend  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure 
at  the  sight.  Upon  reflection,  we  do  not  think  he  was  wrong ;  even 
a  mean  imitation  of  mediaeval  art  was  better  than  the  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  classical  and  renussance  forms  which  had  distressed 
him  in  his  own  country. 

If  we  have  got  out  of  all  this,  let  us  not  misjudge  those  who  have 
not ;  but  rather  try  to  carry  correct  judgment  and  taste  into  all  the 
details  of  art. 

It  is  plain  that  in  glass  we  have  not  advanced  so  far  as  in  other 
things,  which  more  properly  belong  to  the  architect.  Possibly  the 
reason  may  be,  that  the  latter  are  matter  of  measurement  and  analysis, 
which  pictorial  effect  cannot  be;  and  that  minute  comparison,  and 
mathematical  habits  of  mind,  have  been  necessarily  applied  to  the  one, 
as  they  cannot  be  to  the  other.  We  have  got  out  of  the  limbo  of  dirty 
faces,  and  excessive  smearing  to  look  like  old  windows,  just  as  we  had 
long  before  got  out  of  the  sham  ruins  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  put 
up.  But  we  have  not  yet  developed  out  of  the  grotesque  and  unmeaning 

faces,'  and  cramped  and  crooked  attitudes,  which  are  still  copied,  with 

• 

I  [This  paper  was  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  hj  one 
of  its  members,  and  is  now  printed  in  order  to  promote  the  consideration  and  (if 
possible)  the  discussion  of  the  points  mooted  in  it. — Ed.] 

'  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  outlines  of  a  window  must  be  just  the  same  aa 
those  of  a  picture ;  Uit»tance  and  material  must  always  have  their  influence  ;  it  is 
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a  Buparstition  of  ugliness,  in  new  windows.  There  can  be  no 
reason  for  this.  The  objections  we  make  to  it  are  met  sometimes  by 
phrases  about  effect  and  dignity,  which,  when  scrutinized,  are  but 
jargon,  and  with  criticisms  on  painters*  glass, — West's  •*  washy  Virtues** 
at  New  College,  for  instance, — criticisms  which  may  be  true  enough  in 
their  way,  but  are  not  good  reasons  to  make  us  yoke  fellows  with  ugli- 
ness; because  it  is  quite  possible  that,  upon  a  careful  study  of  the 
points  in  which  a  window  differs  from  a  picture,  we  may  see  our  way 
to  avoid  those  faults  into  which  a  painter  is  likely  to  fall.  And  if  we 
can  avoid  them,  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  the  correct  drawing  and 
design  which  the  extensive  study  of  pictorial  art  now  promoted  among 
us  fosters,  should  not  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  glass. 

In  laying  down  one  or  two  obvious  rules,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be 
original  or  to  have  exhausted  the  subject.  We  would  rather  court  in- 
quiry, and  desire  our  correspondents  to  add  and  correct  freely,  so  that 
we  may,  with  their  help,  strike  out  sometliing  deserving  of  general 
acceptance. 

The  first  thing  is  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  use  of  ft  win* 
dow  ;  that  it  is  an  aperture  to  give  light.  It  follows,  not  merely  that 
the  opening  should  H)e  filled  up  with  a  pleasing  picture,  but  that  the 
picture  must  as  little  as  possible  block  out  the  light.  A  picture 
must  needs  have  a  subject;  that  subject,  or  some  point  or  part  of 
that  subject,  is  usually — ^perhaps  almost  necessarily,  for  good  effect — 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  rest ;  a  contrast  generally  stronger  than 
we  see  in  nature,  but  which  is  necessary  for  artistic  effect.  In  a 
portrait,  the  face  is  usually  relieved  by  a  dark  background,  and  shading 
behind;  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  historical  pictures  and  land-* 
scapes.  Strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  are  commonly  used  for 
pictorial  effect;  and  these  contrasts  are  not  merely  differences  of 
colour :  they  must  be  laid  on  with  something  like  uniformity  over  large 
spaces  of  the  picture.  The  eye  requires  breadth  ;  it  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  mosaic  patchwork  of  different  objects  and  colours.  When,  as 
it  often  happens,  small  parts  and  changes  of  colour  are  used,  it  will 
generally  follow  that  a  breadth  of  shade,  or  the  repose  of  some  uniform 
space  of  colour,  is  required,  to  give  repose  and  to  balance  the  picture. 

This  is  all  quite  incompatible  with  the  meaning  of  a  glass  window.  If 
a  window  were  merely  a  transparency,  which  you  went  into  the  dark  to 
see,  like  the  Diorama,  (or  as  you  were  to  look  at  the  window  by  Bertini, 
of  Milan,  in  the  Crystal  Palace)  you  might  apply  to  it  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples  of  pictorial  effect ;  you  might  use  opaque  surfaces,  breadth,  and 
strong  contrasts.  That  a  window  is  seen  by  transmitted  light,  while  a  pic- 
ture is  seen  by  reflected  light,  like  all  ordhiary  objects,  does  not  affect  the 
question.  Logically,  a  window  is  a  transparency  ;  really,  much  that 
would  give  it  effect  as  a  transparency  must  be  sacrificed,  ^m  a  respect 
for  its  nature  and  use.  Its  object  is  to  give  light,  and  all  unnecessary 
shading  and  blackness  must  be  avoided,  because  Hiey  are  destructive  of 

*^srt  of  the  science  of  the  artist  so  to  ase  all  the  circfiiiiBtanoes  of  the  repreientation 
be  detigni,  aa  to  prodace  a  pleasing  effect.  What  we  complain  of  is,  that  tbia  is 
not  done  with  moderate  akiH,  bat  that  the  excuse  that  such  a  window  is  an  exact 
eopy  of  such  an  old  one  Is  Uken  to  cover  all  its  demeriU. 
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light.  ThiB  condition  makes  it  impOMible  for  a  window  to  be  a  sue- 
oeMful  picture,  or  to  pleaae  if  tried  by  the  ordinary  teats  of  a  picture. 
And  this,  we  suppose,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  that  a  window 
mnst  not  be  a  picture. 

The  same  reason  which  excludes  shading  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
leading,  which  is  essential  to  the  construction,  should  coincide  with  the 
princi[ml  black  lines  of  the  subject.  And  this  will  often  necessitate 
a  very  simple  and  severe  treatment  of  it:  a  treatment  which  is 
not  opposed  to  beauty,  far  less  requires  anything  archaic  or  grotesque ; 
but  which  certainly  reduces  the  designer  to  a  few  simple  forms,  and  so 
'taxes  his  ingenuity.  And  not  merely  this,  but  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  leading,  and  the  fact  that  stained  glass,  of  the  kind  we  mean,  is  not 
white  glass,  painted  with  colours  arbitrarily  disposed  on  the  same  pane* 
but  a  combination  of  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  you  are  driven  to 
an  entirely  conventional  kind  of  drawing.  You  must  not  conceive  of  a 
window  as  a  picture  rendered  in  glass,  but  as  an  adjustment  of  pieces 
of  different  coloured  glass,  combined  so  as  to  produce  a  quasi-pictorial 
effect.  And  between  the  constructional  necessity  that  they  should 
be  as  few  as  possible,  and  the  reasons  we  shall  presently  uige  why  they 
must  not  be  too  large,  and  must  have  much  variety,  the  designer 
is  limited  in  a  most  vexatious  manner.  And  possibly  he,  poor  fellow, 
when  at  his  wits*  end  for  a  new  design  that  is  unobjectionable,  is  forced 
to  fall  back  on  some  old  example,  and  palm  off  on  the  slaves  of  autho- 
rity, pedantry,  which  he  sees  and  knows  to  be  defective,  for  taste 
and  faultless  design. 

But  further,  in  a  picture  the  same  strong  contrasts  apply  to  colour  as 
to  light  and  shade.  We  do  not  look  for  balance  of  colour,  or  care  for 
the  predominance  of  one  tint.  The  rose  of  Rubens,  the  yellow  of 
Palma  do  not  offend  us.  Nay,  ugly  colours  are  necessary  to  set 
off  the  effect  of  the  pleasing,  by  this  same  rule  of  contrast. 

Here  again  we  are  in  glass  tied  to  an  opposite  principle.  The 
condition  that  the  window  is  to  introduce  light  makes  it  de^sirable, 
if  possible,  that  the  coloration  of  the  whole  of  the  window  should 
so  harmonize  with  itself  as  to  produce  in  combination  nearly  the  effect 
of  white  light.  Moreover,  the  same  thing  must  happen  for  the  parts 
of  the  window,  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  condition  is  imported 
extremely  embarrassing  for  the  painter.  We  suspect  there  are  laws  of 
complementary  colour  which  will  be  found  to  influence  the  combinations 
that  are  pleasing  in  a  window,  to  influence,  we  say,  and  to  place  limits 
on  them,  which  correct  taste  recognizes  and  acts  on,  just  as  Moliere's 
bourgeois  talked  prose  without  knowing  it,  but  which  yet  it  is  well 
to  learn ;  for  though  study  cannot  make  genius,  it  must  help  it. 

Probably,  at  present,  this  harmony  of  colour  is  the  most  diflicult 
thing  to  secure  in  a  window,  and  that  which  puts  the  taste  of  the 
designer  to  the  severest  test.  It  is  possible  that  a  careful  study  of 
pleasing  ancient  glass  may  be  the  best  guide  at  present ;.  it  cannot 
be  necessary  that  this  should  go  to  the  extreme  of  servile  imitatbn,  or 
that  beauty,  truthfulness,  and  harmony  of  proportion  in  drawing 
should  be  sacrificed. 

In  a  large  window  with  many  lights,  the  smallness  of  each  space 
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and  their  monotony  render  variety  of  attitude  and  design  still 
more  difficult  of  attainment  in  the  larger  class  of  figures,  while  the 
smaller  are  eo  minute  as  to  be  out  of  place. 

It  seems  contrary  to  the  principles  we  have  enunciated  to  hang  np 
a  sort  of  small  picture  in  the  middle  of  a  light,  and  surround  it  with  a 
sea  of  grisaille  or  of  mosaic  work,  much  less  bright  in  colour  than  the 
medallion  itself. 

The  introduction  of  niches,  bases,  canopies,  &c.,  consisting  of  imita- 
tion of  architectural  details  seems  also  a  solecism.  The  perspective 
employed  is  but  a  delusion.  Architectural  mouldings  and  decoration 
surround  each  light,  and  cannot  be  reasonably  used  to  block  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  picture,  as  if  they  were  an  inner  frame  to  it.  It  seems 
desirable  that  the  utmost  variety  of  design  in  diaper  and  connecting 
foliage  and  ornament  should  be  encouraged. 

Many  of  these  remarks  imply  censure  on  some  very  prevalent  details 
of  ancient  glass r  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  makers  were  not  of 
infallible  taste,  and  that  many  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  ancient 
glass  were  designed  at  a  time  when  the  arts  had  begun  to  decline. 

The  earlier  style  of  glass  seems  best  to  meet  many  of  the  require- 
ments we  think  essential,  and  also  admits  of  greater  variety,  extension, 
and  continuity  of  subject ;  but  the  growth  of  architecture  increases 
the  difficulty,  by  increasing  ^he  number  of  light-ox>ening8  and  diminish- 
ing their  size. 


WICKES'  SPIRES  AND  TOWERS. 

Illustrations  of  the  Spires  and  Towers  of  the  Mediaval  Churches  of  Eng- 
land,  preceded  by  some  observations  on  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  its  spire  growth.  By  Gha&lbs  Wickbs.  Architect.  In  2 
volumes.      Vol.  1.     Spires.     London:  Weale.    Folio. 

Wb  have  here  tu  notice  a  very  handsome  volume,  filling  up  a  gap 
which  has  hitherto  undoubtedly  existed  in  our  ecclesiological  litera- 
ture, viz.  the  collection  into  one  fasciculus,  engraved  on  a  sufficient 
scale,  of  the  principal  spires  of  England.  Forty-one  are  represented  in 
perspective  in  twenty- six  plates,  including  most  of  the  known  examples, 
Stamford,  Raunds,  Lichfield,  Newark,  Salisbury,  Oxford  S.  Mary,  S. 
Michael's  Coven  try,  Louth,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,&c.,but  with  the  remark- 
able omissions  of  Oxford  Cathedral  and  Chichester.  These  should  by  all 
means  have  been  included,  the  former  as  one  of  our  most  characteristic 
specimens  of  a  spire  of  a  very  early  date,  the  latter,  as  after  Sarum 
our  loftiest  Cathedral  spire.  Otherwise  the  selection  is  well  made. 
In  our  copy  the  plates  appear  in  characteristic  line  lithograph,  well 
suited  to  bring  out  the  features  of  the  buildings.  We  are  sorry  how- 
ever to  notice  that  this  is  only  an  esoteric  issue,  and  that  the  edition 
for  the  public  is  to  be  shaded  and  tinted.     It  will  moat  undoubtedly 
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lose  yalae  in  the  process,  and  if  not  too  late  we  beg  Mr.  Wxckea  to  re« 
consider  bis  determination. 

The  preliminary  matter  is  a  compendious  bistory  of  the  progress 
of  Pointed  Architecture,  not  ill  written,  but  presenting  no  feature  of 
novelty.  Our  author  is  a  champion  of  "  Perpendicular  '*  over  all  other 
styles.  We  need  not  tell  him  that  we  differ  toto  coelo  from  his  con> 
victions ;  we  grant,  however,  that  bis  having  made  towers  and  spires 
his  specialty  affords  an  explication  of  what  we  should  otherwise  find 
it  difficult  to  understand,  for  certainly  those  were  the  strong  points  of 
••  Perpendicular ' '  arch  itects . 

In  a  short  introduction  written  in  a  pleasing  tone,  Mr.  Wickes 
promises  letter- press  more  specifically  referring  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  plates  in  his  second  volume,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  towers. 
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Lbttbb  V. — Braoa,  Po&to. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

My  DBAB  Mb.  Eoitob, 

80  new  a  scene,  and  the  expectation  of  ecclesiological  discoveries  in 
the  Primatial  church  of  the  Spains,  drew  us  earlier  from  the  excellent 
accommodation  of  the  Dous  Amigos  than  would,  under  less  interesting 
circumstances,  have  been  the  case.  A  good  bed  and  a  good  breakfast 
were  novelties  in  Portugal.  The  Cathedral  of  Braga  was  rebuilt  by  th^ 
Count  D.  Henrique,  (father  of  Affonso  Henrique,  first  king  of  Portugal,) 
and  therefore  dates  before  1112.  But  it  has  been  again,  for  the 
greater  part,  rebuilt  in  Flamboyant  times  ;  and  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  cathedral  of  Funchal,  (of  which  an  account  was  given  in  the  third 
part  of  our  Transactions)  will  be  struck  by  the  great  similarity  of  the 
two  edifices.  According  to  the  curious,  but  not  unusual,  practice  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  records  of  the  dedication  of  the  Church  having  be^n 
lost,  the  edifice  was  reconsecrated  by  D.  Fr.  Agostinho  de  Jesu,  then 
Archbishop,  on  July  28,  1592,  under  the  invocation  of  S.  Mary.  This 
day  is  observed  with  an  octave,  under  the  name  of  Festum  secunda 
Dedicationi8  et  Consecrationia  Ecclesia  Braeharenns, 

The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  north  side;  and  owing  to  the 
peculiar  ground  plan  of  the  church,  it  is  not  at  first  easy  to  know 
where  you  are.  The  building  has  chancel,  nave  with  two  aisles,  two 
transepts,  each  with  an  eastern  chapel,  a  westerxi  porch  or  rather 
narthex,  a  large  south  sacristy,  cloisters  to  the  north-west  of  the  nave, 
and  a  second  north  aisle,  not  communicating  with  the  other,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  cloisters  to  the  east  end.  It  is,  of  course,  in  this 
second  aisle  that  the  visitor  first  finds  himself.  There  are  two  western 
towers,  and  a  modernized  central  lantern.     The  cathedral  is  small; 
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kod  the  whole  interior  is  mndi  concealed  either  hy  hangings  or  by 
modem  work. 

The  constructional  chancel  b  the  ritual  sanctuary,  the  ritual  choir 
being  in  a  western  gallery.  The  apse  is  trigonal,  completely  blocked 
inside,  and  on  the  exterior,  crested  with  a  light  Flamboyant  pierced 
battlement,  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  Capella  do  SS.  Sacramenio 
at  Funchal.  The  east  window  is  of  one  huge  light.  All  the  altar 
arrangements  are  vile.  The  chancel  arch  is  furnished  with  an  im- 
mensely heavy  curtain,  that  can  be  drawn  across  at  pleasure.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  nave  are  two  square  ambones ;  at  least  such  seems  to 
have  been  their  original  design,  though  they  were  not  so  used  at  the 
High  Mass  which  I  attended.  The  groining  of  the  chancel  is  most 
elaborate  Flamboyant. 

The  east  chapels  to  the  transepts  are  very  small.  I  imagine  them 
to  be  the  remains  of  apses  in  the  original  church,  which  was  probably 
triapsidal,  as  we  shall  presently  find  that  the  SS  at  Coimbra  still  is. 
They  are  now  lined  with  azulefos,  the  blue  and  white  tiles,  of  which  the 
Portuguese  are  so  fond  for  church  decoraUon.  The  subjects  are 
usually  Scriptural ;  the  design  and  execution  of  the  very  worst  charac- 
ter ;  but  they  give  colour,  and  are,  or  are  capable  of  being,  clean. 
The  north  and  south  ends  of  the  transepts  had  marigold  windows  — 
again  like  Funchal :  but  these  have  been  gutted.  There  is  a  low 
modem  bulging  chancel  screen,  now  papered. 

The  nave  has  seven  bays  :  but  the  two  westernmost  are  lower  than 
the  rest,  and  are  occupied  by  the  gallery.  The  first  to  the  nortd  has 
another  gallery;  the  first  to  the  south  another, filled  up  with  an  organ. 
The  piers  are,  or  rather  were,  of  transitional  work,  and  no  doubt 
form  a  part  of  D.  Henrique's  original  church.  They  are  of  two  orders, 
the  exterior  quite  plain,  the  interior  with  circular  shafts  and  Corinth- 
ianising  capitals.  These  capitals  are  puzzling.  It  is  impossible  to 
believe  them  the  original  work ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
modernizing  process  begins.  I  imagine  that  they  have  simply  been 
retouched  and  "  improved."  There  i»  no  true  triforium ;  what  serves 
that  purpose  is  simply  a  passage  along  the  clerestory,  which  is 
modernized,  and  fills  up  the  whole  space. 

The  sides  of  both  aisles  are  filled  by  a  series  of  canopied  altars : 
above  these  are  a  set  of  stable  lights.  The  south  side  of  the  exterior 
north  aisle  is  in  like  manner  taken  up  with  altars :  the  second  bay 
giving  entrance  to  the  church.  Of  chapels,^  these  may  be  noticed : 
that  of  Sao  Ovidio,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  and  Martyr,  where  his  re«> 
mains  rest ;  that  of  S.  Pedro  de  Rates,  first  Bii^hop  of  the  See,  and 
according  to  Portuguese  tradition,  a  disciple  of  S.  Peter ;  but  above 
all,  that  of  AT.  8,  de  Livramento,  which  forms  the  east  end  of  the  ex- 
ternal north  aisle.  This  is  the  resting  place  of  D.  Louren^o,  86th 
Archbishop,  who  died  with  arms  in  his  hands  on  the  glorious  field  of 
Aljubarrota,  Aug.  14,  1385.  It  was  built  to  receive  his  remains;  and 
his  uneomipted  body  is  still  shown  to  the  south  of  the  altar.  Hair* 
teeth,  and  nails  are  quite  perfect ;  and  the  mark  of  the  sabre  cut  by 
which  he  fell  is  to  be  seen*  on  the  right  cheek.  The  episcopal  rob^ 
were  renewed  some  years  mbcc 
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There  are  other  interestmg  monuroenta.  By  tihe  high  altar  is  the 
high  tomb  of  Count  Henrique,  with  a  nide  recumbent  effigy,  vilely 
mntilated  :  the  lege  were  actuaUy  cut  shorter  by  the  Chapter,  in  order  to 
squeeze  it  into  its  present  place.  Dona  Teresa,  his  Countess,  reposes 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  altar :  the  effigy  is  even  ruder. 

The  sacristy  contains  some  things  worthy  of  notice.  A  golden 
chalice  of  late  FlamlK>yant,  and  hung  with  bells  for  the  elevation ;  and 
another  chalice,  very  small,  of  silver  inlaid  with  gold.  This,  by  the 
form  of  the  letters,  appears  to  be  of  the  11th  or  12th  century ;  the 
tradition  is  that  it  was  used  at  the  christening  of  D.  Affonso  Henrique. 
The  inscription,  which  1  do  not  pretend  to  interpret,  but  which  is  very 
clear,  is  this. 

Outer  line : 

lu  anedni  me  oundus  gundi  sslva. 

Inner  line : 

£t  tuda  domioi  sum. 

The  font  is  large,  and  of  good  Flamboyant  character.  The  ritual 
choir  is  of  cinque-cento  work.  The  staUs  are  arranged  as  in  the  Spanish 
cathedrals;  the  organ  is  divided  into  two ;  the  material  is  lignum  vita; 
and  the  effect  is  certainly  good,  llie  Archbishop's  stall  is,  of  course* 
exactly  under  the  west  window^  From  behind  the  choir,  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  narthex. 

Proceeding  to  the  exterior  ;  the  western  towers  and  upper  part  of 
the  facade  are  modernized.  The  western  narthex  has  three  arches  of 
entrance  :  the  central  one  is  the  largest :  they  are  nine-foiled,  and  of 
very  delicate  Flamboyant  work.  The  scarlet  geraniums  which  are 
kept  over  this  narthex,  and  which  grow  from  the  battresses,  give  a 
great  effect  of  colour  to  the  grey  old  building,  llie  internal  western 
door  is  of  good  plain  transitional  work ;  and  no  doubt  a  part  of  the 
original  church.  A  door  in  the  south  aisle  is  still  more  curious.  It  is 
of  pure  Romanesque,  having  two  orders.  The  labels  are  a  series  of 
squares  of  nine  pellets :  the  shafts  circular,  with  square  bases,  and 
richly  flowered  square  caps.     The  tympanum  is  pierced  with  a  cross 

patUe, 

This  is  all  that  seems  to  me  worth  notice  in  the  cathedral  of  Braga. 
The  books  of  travels  speak  of  a  Mozarabic  Chapel,  here  as  at  Toledo ; 
but  there  is  no  such  thing,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  never  was> 
tn  fact  there  would  have  been  no  great  meaning  in  establishing  such  a 
foundation  in  the  See  of  that  diocese  which  was  the  first  to  desert  the 
national  for  the  Roman  rite. 

I  will  now  describe  the  services  I  saw  here : — we  happened  to  be  in 
Braga  on  the  Vigil  and  op  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  first  vespers 
of  the  festival  were  performed  shamefully.  The  Plsalms  were  sung  to 
modem  "  services  ;"  the  organ  gallery  at  the  south-east  of  the  nave  was 
Ml  of  ecclesiastics,  who  were  talking  and  laughing  together  without  any 
pretence  at  concealment,  during  the  intervals  of  singing.  'ITiere  were 
but  few  wor»hipi>ers  in  the  building ;  on  this  occasion  the  choro  alto 
was  not  used.     On  the  following  morning,  the  scene  was  very  different. 
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The  cathedial  was  crowded  at  hRlf-i>aat  nine  when  we  entered  it ;  the 
Dean  (I  believe)  celebrated  High  Mass  ;  the  extreme  age  of  the  vene- 
rable Primate  (eighty- three)  obliging  him  to  reserve  himself  for  the  more 
fatiguing  duties  of  the  day.  He  entered,  without  any  ceremony*  at 
the  conclusion  of  Nones,  and  after  resting  a  little  while,  on  his  throne, 
was  vested  by  the  Canons  in  public.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  was  marshalling  the  eighty  or  ninety  guilds  and  con- 
fraternities within  the  cathedral ;  and  detachments  from  the  military 
divisions  were  drawn  up  without.  Before  the  procession  left  the  building, 
we  hurried  into  one  of  the  main  streets,  in  order  to  see  it  at  full  length. 
It  was  a  glorious  day  ;  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  ;  just  sufficient  breeze  to 
cool  the  air,  and  to  steady  the  banners.  The  streets  were  crowded  :  ta- 
pestry or  silk  let  down  from  almost  every  house,  every  window  crammed ; 
and  every  where  the  essence  of  Portuguese  courtesy,  willing  to  give  the 
best  place  to  strangers.  About  eleven  the  clang  of  all  the  church  bells, 
the  roll  of  the  drums,  and  the  fits  and  snatches  of  the  wind  instruments 
gave  notice  that  the  procession  had  left  the  cathedral.  The  order  was 
this  ;  first,  two  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  led,  and  mounted  by  armed 
lay  figures  of  S.  Jago,  &c.,  held  on.  which  gave  an  awkward  effect ; 
then  six  led  horses ;  then  an  enormous  image  of  S.  Christopher,  (I 
suppose  as  a  Saint  honi  ominis,)  about  fourteen  feet  high ;  then  the 
guilds  and  confraternities,  in  an  almost  endless  line,  each  with  its  own 
banner,  and  in  its  own  cloak;  that  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  that 
of  S.  Sebastian,  that  of  S.  Sao  Pedro  de  Rates ;  that  of  N.  S.  da 
Boa  Morte ;  and  thirty  or  forty  others ;  then  a  hundred  and  sixty 
clergy  in  albes ;  then  the  Canons  of  the  cathedral,  in  copes  of  cloth 
of  gold ;  then  the  Archbishop- Primate,  carrying  our  LoBp*s  Body 
in  a  very  fine  golden  monstrance  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a 
chain  (the  old  Prelate  walked  on  sturdily,  notwithsMnding  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  the  two  hours  that  the  procession  lasted ;  the  canopy  was 
carried  by  six  fidalgos  ;)  then  a  military  band;  then  detachments  from 
two  regiments,  and  from  the  sappers  and  miners;  the  ofiicers  with 
their  swords  drawn ;  and  then  a  great  mob  of  people.  We  saw  this 
procession  in  two  points  of  view  ;  once  turning  the  sharp,  angle  of  a  lane 
near  the  Cathedral ;  and  then  in  full  length  down  the  principal  street. 
It  is  certainly  not  without  some  justice  that  the  Portuguese  pride  them- 
selves in  their  processions.  I  never  saw  anything  finer  than  the  effect 
of  that  long  narrow  street,  the  sky  so  intensely  blue  above,  the  hangings, 
and  quaint  cornices  at  each  side ;  the  bright  cloaks  of  the  confraterni- 
ties, and  the  undulation  along  the  triple  and  quadruple  lines  of 
spectators;  as  every  knee  bent  while  the  Host  was  passing.  I 
happened  to  be  standing  by  a  party  from  the  country,  to  whom  a  town, 
cousin  (who  named  to  me  the  guilds  as  they  went  by)  was  explaining  the 
whole  ;  and  was  amused  with  his  criticisms  pn  the  various  Saints  (I 
mean  the  persons,  not  the  effigies)  as  their  banners  passed.  He  dwelt 
at  great  length  on  the  good  fortune  attributed  to  S.  Christopher,  and 
the  holiness  of  S.  Sebastian ;  but  seemed  to  set  very  little  store  by 
some  of  the  others.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Arch* 
bishop  dined  with  the  Camara  Municipal.  It  is  worth  notice  that  I  did 
not  hear,  nor  hear  of,  any  sermon  being  preached  this  day. 
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The  six  parish  churchea  of  Braga  are»  ecclesiologically  speaking, 
worth  nothing.  Three,  however,  which  face  the  Campo  dos  Remedios, 
have  an  imposing  effect.  Santa  Cruz,  built  in  1643,  and  having  two 
western  towers,  has  a  facade  which  is,  at  all  events,  meant  well.  In 
the  centre  is  a  large  cross,  with  the  first  verse  of  the  Vexilla  Reg^.  On 
the  right  is  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  with  the  epigraph.  Ipse  lignum 
tunc  notavit ;  and  on  its  left  a  tree  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  having 
the  inscription,  Regnavit  a  Ugno  Deus,  In  other  parts  are  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Passion.  This  church  has  both  a  well-developed  con- 
structional chancel,  and  a  Choro  alto.  In  the  same  Prafa  is  the 
modem  church  of  S.  John  Mark;  also  with  two  towers,  orienta- 
ting nearly  south.  The  Saint  is  represented  as  a  Bishop.  The  third 
building  is  the  church  of  S.  Francisco.  All  the  churches  in  Braga 
have  the  two-barred  primatial  cross,  in  token  of  the  claim  to  the 
primacy  of  all  the  Spains.  I  may  remark,  that  though  these  churches 
are  not  quite  so  much  closed  as  those  of  Spanish  cities,  still  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  in.  They  are  open  till  about  nine ; 
again  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  noon  Ave  Maria,  and  again  about  four; 
or  five.  The  conventual  church  of  8.  Benedict,  in  another  part  of 
the  town,  dates  from  1616.  The  walls  are  lined  to  the  top  with 
very  good  azulefos.  The  coved  roof  is  in  forty  compartments,  with 
well-painted  subjects  from  the  life  of  S.  John,  Baptist  and  of  our 
Lord.  There  is  a  western  choir,  grated  off,  for  the  nuns.  This 
church,  which  is  somewhat  ruinous  is,  the  Sacristan  told  me,  about  to 
be  restored.  I  visited  also  a  small  hospital,  founded  by  the  illustrious 
Archbishop-Primate,  Bartholomew  dos  Martyres;  but  not  otherwise 
remarkable. 

The  library,  formed  from  the  spoils  of  twenty  convents,  is  in  a 
desecrated  monastery  on  the  south  side  of  the  Campo  Santa  Anna. 
There  is  scarcely  any  attempt  at  arrangement :  the  books  are  piled 
up,  for  the  most  part,  on  their  sides,  and  the  Curator  does  not  know 
their  number.  I  only  found  two  ecclesiastical  books  of  any  interest :  a 
Braga  MS.  Breviary  of  about  1450,  and  the  Braga  Missal  of  1613. 
This  has  no  sequences ;  but  (as  all  the  old  Portuguese  books)  has  the 
variations  in  the  Ite  missa  est,  which  I  mentioned  at  Palencia.  The 
two  following  hymns  have  never,  that  I  know  of,  been  printed : 

Db  Corona  Domini. 

Ad  laudes  Antiphona, 

Spina  pungent  acumine  Dum  carnem  Christi  perforat,  Ejus  nos  rigat 
sanguinej  £i  quod  nos  incorporat.  *  Spina  quse  pupugerat  Innocentem 
Dominum  Poenitentes  liberat  A  puncturii  crimioum.  *  Regis  patientiam  Miles 
imitetur :  Et  per  pcenitentiam  Spinis  coronetur.  *  Sacerdotea  Sacerdoti  Summo 
benedicite :  £t  coronse  sacri  voti  Nos  hteredes  subdite.  *  Te  laudamus,  Jesu 
bone.  Qui  certantes  in  agone  Confortas  ezimie :  Dum  honorem  das  coronae 
Fac  ex  ti^  Passione  Nos  adversa  vincere« 

Ad  Vesperas, 

Deus  tuorum  militum  Sors  et  corona,  Pnemium  Tue  coronas  eriminum 
Confert  medelam  omnium.  *  Tua  corona  spinea  Tuis  coronet  omnia:  Tug 
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nobis  hnmilitas  Pcenas  repellat  debitas.  *  Tue  coronie  myttice-  Sutcepto 
patrocinio  Jubiius  vocis  meltcn  Concumt  vocis  gtudio<  *  Nottra  conaervet  - 
regto  Thesaurum  tuum  indytum :  Imminente  judicio  Resumes  hoc  depositnm. 

These  hymns  are  manifestly  both  of  French  origin.  The  second 
affords  a  good  instance  in  its  commencement  of  the  different  sense 
in  which  an  old  beginning  was  sometimes  used. 

I  need  not  detain  you  longer  at  BragH»  for  the  collection  of  Roman 
milliaria.  the  filligree  shops,  and  other  matters  that  form  the  usual  lions 
of  the  place,  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  Ecclesiologist.  The  road  hence 
to  Porto,  eight  leagues,  has  been  within  the  last  year  so  much 
amended  that  it  can  actually  be  passed  by  a  diligence ;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  one  Portuguese  diligence  runs  upon  it.  Unable  to  procure 
places  in  it,  we  hired  a  postchaise,  and  were  the  first  persons 
who  ever  went  from  Braga  to  Porto  in  that  conTeyance.  I  only 
saw  one  church  on  the  road,  VUla  de  FamelicSo^  and  that  is  modem : 
not  then  knowing,  (there  being  no  book  nor  person  to  inform  me)  that 
the  curious  Templar  church  of  Lefa  do  Baiio,  built  in  1336,  lay  but  a 
▼ery  little  to  the  right  of  our  route. 

The  country  between  Braga  and  Porto  is  lovely :  it  reminds  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  Somersetshire,  in  the  near  distance,  though  even 
that  has  a  piquant  beauty,  from  the  corks  and  ilices  and  olives,  which 
is  wanting  in  our  own  country ;  but  the  glorious  mountain  ranges,  the 
Gerez  and  Santa  Gaterina  sierras  form  a  frame  of  inimitable  beauty 
for  the  whole.  Here,  as  twilight  thickened,  I  saw  fireflies  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life. 

I  do  not  mean  to  detain  you  long  at  Porto ;  for,  in  truth,  amidst  its 
numerous  churches  and  desecrated  monasteries,  there  is  very  little  that 
oan  interest  an  ecclesiologist.  I  shall  mention  three  buildings  only : 
the  Cathedral,  Sao  Francisco,  and  the  Gedofeita. 

The  Cathedral  stands  magnificently,  on  the  top  of  a  steep,  abrupt 
hill.  The  original  edifice  was  built  by  Count  Henrique,  and  therefore 
dated  from  about  1100;  but  the  present  church  is  First-Pointed.  It 
was  originally,  I  doubt  not,  a  very  fine  building ;  and,  for  Portugal,  is 
of  considerable  size.  It  is  a  cruciform  church,  with  eastern  chapels  to 
the  transepts, — no  doubt,  relics  of  the  transverse  triapsidal  original 
buildingi — two  western  towers,  a  central  tower,  and  a  south  cloister* 
The  whole  has  been  infamously  modernized. 

The  ritual  and  constructional  chancels  coincide.  There  are  six  steps 
to  the  sanctuary,  a  low  screen  both  to  that  and  the  choir,  and  modem 
stalls  not  returned.  This  portion  has  been  so  entirely  rebuilt,  as  to 
obliterate  distinction  of  bays.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  tiie 
transepts.  The  nave  has  five  bays;  the  piers  were  originally  good 
clustered  First- Pointed,  but  are  shockingly  mutilated.  Tlie  cloisters*, 
which  communicate  with  the  south  aisle  both  at  the  east  and  west  ends, 
are  all  of  First-Pointed  character,  and  good.  They  are  longer  from 
east  to  west  than  from  north  to  soutli,  and  the  bays  are  extremely  un* 
equal.  Some  of  the  arches  have  two,  others  three  lights.  The  shafts 
are  circular,  with  great  square  caps,  and  circular  or  square  base.  The 
sides  are  lined  with  coarse  asmlefos,  containing  mystical  subjects  from 
the  Seng  of  Solomon. 
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The  west  end  must  have  been  fine.  It  haa  two  low»  stunted,  and 
now  Grecianized  towers ;  the  western  marigold,  of  eight  lights,  has  an 
ifli^mense  and  most  effective  splay.  Foar  of  the  original  buttressea 
remain ;  on  one  a  ship  is  carved.  At  the  base  is  a  stringcourse,  with 
pellet  mouldings.  The  central  tower  is  modernized. 
.  Sao  FromeUeo  is  a  somewhat  imposing  building,  and  of  considerable 
size.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  aisles  to  nave  only,  and  eastern 
chapels,  as  so  often  here,  to  transepts.  The  whole  is  apparently  First- 
Pointed  :  but  of  this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  aim  of  the  fraternity,  in  the  last  century,  to  encrust  the 
whole  with  talha,  i.e.  gilt  wood  :  and  they  have  succeeded  to  a  great 
extent.  The  trigonal  apse,  and  whole  chancel  are  thus  treated,  and 
have  been  completely  modernized.  The  choir  is  in  the  western  gal- 
lery. The  eastern  chapels  to  the  transepts  have  also  trigonal  apses  :  a 
coarse  broad  lancet  in  each  side.  In  the  southern  one  is  a  late  recessed 
tomb  (15^)  built  over  an  earlier — I  imagine  the  founder's — sepulchre : 
some  letters  only  of  the  latter  inscription  are  visible.  The  windows 
north  and  south  of  the  transepts  were  originally  of  three  unfoliated 
lights,  with  a  plain  circle  in  the  head.  Both  transepts  are  railed  off^ 
together  with  the  constructional  chancel.  The  nave  has  three  bays, 
besides  the  two  which  are  occupied  by  the  gallery.  The  piers  are  of 
two  orders ;  the  external,  quite  plain ;  the  internal,  with  circular  shaft, 
and  square  flowered  cap.  The  gallery,  which  also  occupies  the  aisles, 
.is  curious,  with  four-centred  arches,  coeval  with  the  church.  The 
west  window  is  a  very  singular  marigold.  The  porch,  though  shallow, 
is  not  bad  First- Pointed. 

I  should  have  fixed  the  erection  of  this  church  to  about  1280. 
With  this  would  agree  Wadding's  account,  that  it  was  begun  in  1258. 
But  then  I  read  in  Cardoso  that  the  original  Franciscan  church  was 
built  outside  the  walls,  and  transferred  here  by  D.  Joao  I.  in  1404. 
If  he  actually  erected  the  present  edifice,  it  is  a  •  most  remarkable 
example  of  piecemeal  imitation  of  an  earlier  building.  But  it  is  so 
unlike  the  other  works  of  that  king,  that  I  apprehend  (granting  Car- 
do8o*s  account  to  be  true)  that  the  Franciscans  must  have  been  trans- 
ferred, and  the  monastery  added  on  to  a  then  existing  church.  Why 
Raczynski  gives  1325  as  the  date  of  this  church,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

The  Cedqfeita  church  claims  to  be  the  oldest  in  Portugal :  in  the  sam^ 
way  that  S.  Martin's  at  Canterbury  is  the  oldest  in  England.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  order  of  King  Theodimir,  after  his  renuncia- 
tion of  Arianism  in  550.  It  has  been  terribly  modernized ;  but  some 
very  early  Romanesque  capitals  still  remain.  However,  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  imagine  them  of  the  excessive  antiquity  attributed  to  them. 
One  need  not  however  doubt,  that  a  church  was  erected  here  at  the 
time  alleged,  and  that  some  relics  of  S,  Martin  were  translated  here. 
Hercolano,  of  course,  doubts  it :  but  then  Hercolano  doubts  everything  : 
joining,  to  about  the  tenth  part  of  Niebuhr's  talent,  a  double  portion 
of  his  scepticism. 

I  remain,  &c. 

O.  A.  £. 
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ECCLESIOLOOICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDOE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMMiTTXB  waalield  on  December  15th,  1853,  and  was  attended  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  France,  Rev.  T. 
Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members : — 

Joseph  Clarke,  Eiq.,  F.S.A.,  Axchitect,  13,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street. 
Rev.  W.  Winchester,  East  India  United  Service  Clnb. 

Some  designs  for  the  Instrumenia  Ecclesiastica  were  considered,  and 
amended :  and  the  new  patterns  for  coffin  furniture  by  Mr.  Cooksey  of 
Birmingham,  from  Mr.  Street's  designs,  were  submitted.  Mr.  Car- 
penter undertook  to  prepare  the  designs  for  an  iron  church  for  the  /»• 
strumenta  Ecclesiastica. 

The  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  Romanesque  chancel  of  S.  Chad*s, 
StajQFord,  by  Mr.  H.  Ward,  were  examined  and  reported  upon ;  and 
also  the  designs  by  Mr.  Cory  for  a  new  church  at  Belmont  near  Durham. 
The  Committee  also  examined  Mr.  S.  S.  Teuton's  designs  for  the  new 
church  of  S.  Michael's  on  the  Mount,  Lincoln ;  for  S.  Andrew's,  Wat- 
ford ;  and  for  a  new  School  at  Woodstock.  The  designs  for  the  re- 
storation of  Westmeston  and  Chiltington  churches  in  Sussex,  by  Mr. 
Carpenter,  were  considered,  and  also  a  design  by  the  same  architect  for 
a  church,  under  unusual  conditions,  to  be  built  at  Burntisland  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  Committee  being  consulted,  through  Mr.  C.  £•  Giles,  as  to  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  famous,  but  late 
Third- Pointed,  tower  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  Taunton,  it  was  agreed 
to  recommend  that,  in  so  exceptional  a  case  as  this  tower,  the  existing 
details  as  well  as  outline  and  general  proportions  should  be  religiously 
restored  in  the  new  works  that  are  necessary. 

The  drawings  of  a  school  at  Broughton  by  Mr.  Bruton  were  in- 
spected ;  and  those  for  the  sanctuary  fittings  of  All  Saint's,  Elingweston, 
by  Mr.  Giles. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Woodyer ;  from  Mr.  Norton,  architect, 
on  his  restoration  of  S.  Audries,  Somersetshire;  from  Mr.  Johnson, 
architect,  on  the  new  church  of  S.  Andrew's,  Thornhill  Square,  Isling- 
ton; from  the  Rev.  J.  Fry  about  the  restoration  of  Sompting;  from  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Smith  about  a  mutilated  statue  of  S.  Catherine  found  in 
Erith  church — and  which,  by  the  advice  of  the  Committee,  is  deposited 
in  the  Architectual  Museum ;  from  the  Rev.  W.  Pulling,  of  Eastnor ; 
from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh  about  Ecclesiological  progress  at  Sydney; 
and  about  the  rebuilding  of  Preston  church,  llie  Music  Sub-com- 
'mittee  made  a  report  which  was  adopted :  and  the  Committee  then 
adjourned. 
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OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MmmnfQ  was  held  in  the  Society*B  Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  Noyem« 
ber  %  185S,  the  President,  the  Principal  of  Brazenose  College,  in  the 
Chair.  The  Rev.  George  Orey,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  was  elected 
Member  of  the  Society,  and  one  candidate  for  election  was  proposed. 
The  President  announced  that  the  Rev.  O.  Gordon  and  the  Rey.  T. 
Chamberlain  had  been  nominated  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society.  The 
following  list  of  Members  to  serve  on  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  proposed. 

Mr.  Palmer,  Exeter  College. 

Mr.  Chester,  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  T.  Chftmberlain,  Christ  Chnrcb. 

Rer.  J.  £.  Millard,  Magdalen  College* 

Rev.  £.  Miller,  New  College. 

Presents  were  received  from  Mr.  Egerton,  Secretary,  of  Schaye'e 
Architecture  en  Belgique,  and  a  lithograph  of  a  wooden  church,  near 
Knutsford,  restored  by  Mr.  Salvin.  The  Secretary  read  letters  from 
the  Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's  and  Judge  Coleridge,  expressing  their  gra- 
tification at  being  respectively  elected  Patron  and  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Millard,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  College,  read  a  narrative 
of  a  tour  made,  with  another  member  of  the  Society,  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  recent  Liong  Vacation.  It  included  notices  of 
the  Architectural  antiquities  of  Liege,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne.  Bonn, 
Mayence,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Worms,  Heidelburg,  Strasburg,  &c., 
illustrated  by  drawings  and  engravings,  and  was  a  continuation  of  two 
former  papers  on  Belgium  and  Normandy. 

The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Millar^* 
which  was  followed  by  general  applause ;  a  discussion  then  arose 
Vhich  was  joined  in  by  Mr.  Street,  who  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Millard  to  the  churches  on  the  Rhine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which 
were  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  and  Mr.  Wood,  who  dilated  on  the 
beautiful  frescoes  of  the  church  of  S.  Apollinarius  very  near  Remagen. 
The  Chairman  then  dissolved  the  -Meeting. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the  So- 
ciety's Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  23rd.  The  Rev.  Osborne 
Gordon,  fi.D.,  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Society.  Mr.  Majendie,  Christ  Church,  was  admitted  a  Member. 
The  following  presents  were  received.  The  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland,  Vol.  3,  Part  I.,  presented  by  the  Society.  A  Drawing  of  the 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  Diocesan  Training  School  for  Schoolmistresses, 
by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Norton,  architects.  Ten  Rubbings  of  Brasses 
from  Cobham,  Margate,  Leeds,  and  Ulcomb,  Kent,  presented  by  W. 
E.  Burkitt,  Esq. :  a  handsome  folio  volume  of  the  Brasses  of  Nortb- 
amptoDshire,  by  Franklin  Hudson,  Esq.,   presented  by  the  Hon.  F. 
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Lygon,  Secretary.  Special  attention  was  called  to  the  very  valaable 
Tolume  of  Northamptonshire  brasses.  Tracings  of  a  painting  sent  by 
Mr.  Barcham  were  exhibited.  An  old  Norman-French  inscription^ 
transmitted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Horn,  was  deciphered.  An  improved 
arrangement  of  the  casts  and  models  in  the  Society's  rooms  was  referred 
to  as  having  been  effected  by  the  President.  The  Committee  expressed 
a  confident  hope  that  the  Reports  of  the  Society*s  Meetings  for  the 
last  two  years  would  be  published  in  the  coarse  of  the  term. 

The  Rev.  £.  Miller,  New  College,  read  a  paper.  "  on  the  connexion 
between  Church  Architecture  and  Church  Music.*'  Mr.  Miller  began 
by  remarking  on  the  progress  that  Church  Music  has  made  lately,  and 
having  deduced  from  thence  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  a  church  more 
or  less  for  musical  services  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  church 
architect,  proceeded  to  show  briefly  the  theoretical  connection  between 
the  twe  sciences.  Having  insisted  upon  the  relationship  between  sight 
and  hearing  with  things  and  sound,  and  between  the  construction  of  a 
church,  and  the  use  of  it  for  musical  purposes,  he  went  on  to  take  a 
practical  view  of  the  subject,  in  discussing  what  should  be  the  position 
of  the  two  choirs  ;  which  he  urged  should  be  in  the  chancel,  which  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
chief  performers  of  the  Service,  otherwise  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  have  only  a  small  apse  or  other  projection  for  the  Sacrarium,  instead 
of  an  ordinary  chancel.  Chancels  should  be  adapted  as  well  as  possible 
for  the  musical  sound ;  and  should  be  considered  as  vast  musical  instru- 
ments in  which  the  harmonies  of  the  organ  and  choirs  are  concentrated, 
and  from  which  they  will  roll  out  to  the  congregations  in  the  nave 
through  the  chancel  arches  which  would  be  as  the  mouths  of  the  instru- 
ments. Organs  should  be  placed  behind  the  choirs  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  altar,  that  the  congregation  might  hear  the  words  sung,  rather 
than  a  mere  barren  sounfl,  and  the  music  might  be  subordinate  to  the 
sense.  After  dwelling  upon  these  points  Mr.  Miller  concluded  by  urg- 
ing the  importance  of  union  between  the  promoters  respectively  of 
Church  Architecture  and  Church  Music«  and  the  advantage  of  a  further 
cultivation  of  the  acoustics  of  buildings  ^ 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

A  CouMiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  Dec.  12th,  1853,  Lord  A.  Compton 
in  the  chair.  The  plans  for  the  reseating  of  Islip  church»  by  Mr. 
Slater,  were  sent  for  inspection  by  W.  B.  Stopford,  Esq. :  they  were 
fully  approved.  The  seats  are  to  be  all  open  and  uniform,  and  of  oiJc, 
admitting  the  addition  of  carving  at  a  future  time :  they  will  be  all 
three  feet  apart,  leaving  ample  accommodation  for  kneding.  The 
chancel  will  be  fitted  up  with  seats  for  a  choir.  It  was  recomineiided 
that  the  reading  desk  should  be  plsoed  under  the  chancel  arch;  thene 
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will  be  a  low  canred  screen ;  the  pulpit  of  carved  oak,  with  stone  steps. 
The  Rey.  W.  L.  Scott  brought  the  subject  of  the  opening  of  the  west 
and  east  arches  of  the  tower  of  S.  Giles'  before  the  committee,  for ' 
which  Mr.  Law  had  prepared  plans.  He  recommended  an  arch  of 
construction  above  the  east  arch,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  piers,  aa 
auggested  also  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect ;  and,  as  regards  the  west 
arch,  he  proposed  that  arches  should  be  thrown  over  the  west  and 
south  aisles  opposite  to  it,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  piers  and  add  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  interior.  The  committee  unanimously  approved 
of  these  suggestions,  and  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  they  might  be 
carried  out  during  the  progress  of  the  pre^nt  works  at  S.  Giles*.  On 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Scott,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Society, 
consisting  of  the  Rural  Dean,  Rev.  J.  P.  Lightfoot  and  Rev.  T.  James, 
was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  parochial  committee  of  S.  Giles, 
in  respect  of  the  opening  of  the  tower  arches,  or  any  other  point  on 
which  they  might  wish  for  their  assistance.  A  paper  was  then  read 
on  the  warming  of  churches,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  of  which  we 
give  the  greater  part : — 

'*  I  should  not  have  ventured  upon  a  subject  which  presents  so  many 
difficulties,  and  concerning  which  there  exist  such  varieties  of  opinion, 
had  I  not  been  requested  by  the  Secretary,  on  exhibiting  lately  some 
plans  to  the  committee  in  which  a  certain  system  of  warming  had  been 
found  to  succeed,  to  make  a  short  statement  of  the  principles  of  its 
construction,  and  the  advantages  it  was  supposed  to  pos&ess. 

'*  It  is  very  clear,  from  the  more  luxurious  habits  of  the  present  age, 
«a  compared  with  the  past,  some  artificial  warmth  is  required,  to 
lender  tolerable  any  lengthened  attendance  in  those  sacred  edifices 
where  our  forefathers  worshipped,  without  any  contrivances  for  such  a 
puq)ose.  Since,  therefore,  it  has  become  not  only  a  matter  of  import- 
fince  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  strong  and  healthy,  but  absolutely 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  sick  and  the  infirm,  who  are  frequently 
precluded  altogether,  by  the  prevalence  of  damp  or  cold,  from  attend- 
ing the  services  of  our  church,  it  cannot  be  a  useless  inquiry  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  means  for  effecting  this  object  in  the  least  objectionable 
manner.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  every  attempt  at  warm- 
ing a  church  will  be  found  to  be  completely  ineffectual,  unless  proper 
care  be  taken,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  those  dilapidations  which 
have  been  caused  by  time,  or  those  deficiencies  which  have  crept  in 
through  neglect.  Perhaps  there  is  a  decayed  door ;  the  windows  may 
be  badly  glazed,  and  here,  and  there  a  broken  quarry,  or  the  pavement 
may  be  damp  or  defective ;  these  are  the  certain  and  self-evident 
sources  of  cold,  which  is  thus  fruitlessly  and  injuriously  counteracted. 
The  best  method  of  preventing  the  annoyance  arising  from  the  cold  air 
is  to  hang  a  curtain  over  the  door,  which  is  in  every  way  more  suitable 
than  the  red  baize  doors  which  we  sometimes  see,  reminding  us  more 
of  the  entrance  to  a  theatre  than  to  a  sacred  edifice. 

"Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  different  contrivances 
which  have  sJready  been  resorted  to  for  obtaining  artificial  heat.   Cast- 
iron  stoves  of  every  kind,  and  size,  and  denomination,  have  been  suc- 
.oessively  adopted,  and  as  often  thrown  aside;  it  ^ould  be  quite  a  tc^k 
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to  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  each,  as  it  \i^ould  he  sometimes  a 
difficult  one  to  analyse  the  names  they  hear.  There  are  the  Phoenix, 
Vesta,  Pyropneumatic  and  Patent  Chunk  Stoves  ;  there  are  stoves  with 
descending  flues;  Joyce's  stove  without  any  flue;  and  the  patent 
calorifi^re  gas  stove,  which  requires  no  pipe,  and  will  hum  for  twelve 
hours  without  any  attention  whatever. 

*'  No  one  can  enter  a  church  in  which  some  one  of  these  iron  stoves 
has  heen  placed  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  their  unsightly  and 
unecclesiastical  character,  and  the  great  disfigurements  which  they 
generally  occasion  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  Pipes  of  every  variety 
of  shape,  and  size,  and  hoe,  are  extended  in  every  direction,  either  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  above,  or  supported  by  legs  from  below ;  they 
pursue  horizontal,  zigzag  and  perpendicular  courses  above  the  pews  or 
under  the  galleries  ;  they  are  thrust -equally  through  the  bare  walls,  or 
richly-traceried  windows,  violating  all  principles  of  correct  taste,  and 
in  defiance  of  all  ecclesiastical  propriety.  But,  besides  these  evils, 
there  are  two  great  defects  which  will  be  found  to  exist  in  most  of  the 
iron  stoves  in  common  use.  The  first  is  especially  to  be  noticed  in 
churches  and  buildings  with  stone  floors.  However  large  the  fires  may 
be,  and  the  heat  they  emit,  there  will  always  be  in  winter,  a  current 
of  cold  air  from  the  doors  and  windows,  sweeping  along  the  floor 
towards  the  fire,  so  that  the  few  who  are  in  a  situation  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heat  are,  at  the  same  time,  inconvenienced  by  the  cold. 
The  greatest  amount  of  heat  will  rise  to  the  space  above,  while  the  air 
least  warmed  will  remain  on  the  lowest  portion  of  the  building,  and 
always  keep  that  part  cold.  Hence,  though  a  person  may  feel  warmth, 
to  his  face,  his  feet  will  sufler  from  the  cold  of  the  pavement,  and  that 
part  of  his  body  will  be  chilled  where  warmth  is  most  needed.  The 
other  defect  is,  the  great  waste  of  fuel  in  proportion  to  the  heat 
obtained ;  it  has  been  calculated  that  at  least  eleven  parts  of  every 
twelve,  of  the  heat  generated,  pass  in  waste  up  the  chimney. 

"  Another  objection  to  iron  stoves  is,  that  the  heat,  being  trans- 
mitted through  a  metallic  substance  which  expands  under  the  influence 
of  fire,  carries  with  it  any  impurities  existing  in  the  coal  which  are 
evolved  in  combustion ;  producing  that  stifling  arid  oppressive  sensation 
which  every  one  must  have  experienced  who  has  come  within  their 
reacli.  I  am  bound  to  notice  favourably,  although  it  is  an  iron  stove, 
one  that  has  been  placed  in  the  churches  of  Brampton  Ash  and  Wel- 
ford,  since  I  am  informed  that  it  has  answered  its  purpose,  and  because 
it  is  different  in  its  construction  from  those  I  have  mentioned.  A  well 
is  sunk  in  the  floor,  10  feet  long,  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  deep. 
In  this  is  placed  a  cast-iron  stove,  about  1  foot  6  inches  square,  with  a 
pipe  six  feet  long,  having  a  closed  ash-pit,  into  which  drains  are  con- 
ducted from  diflPerent  sides  of  the  building  to  supply  the  stove  with  cold 
air.  The  well  is  covered  over  with  an  iron  grating,  through  which  the 
hot  air  ascends  into  the  church.  The  smoke  passes  away  by  means  of 
a  flue  under  the  pavement,  and  is  carried  up  the  tower,  and  thus  there 
is  nothing  visible  in  the  building. 

"  The  system  of  warming  by  hot  water,  conveyed  in  pipes  along  the 
walls,  and  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  is  free  from  most  of  the  objectiona 
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jttBt  stated,  and  is  effieetiTe  in  its  operation ;  but  the  expense  of  lajring 
it  down,  and  afterwards  maintaining  it,  is  too  great  to  adatt  of  its 
bdng  employed  in  ordinary  cases. 

"  Some  years  ago,  the  Cambridge  Camden  Architectural  Society,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  unsightliness  of  iron  stoves  and  pipes,  recommended 
an  open  brazier,  filled  with  coke,  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  nave 
or  chancel,  and  raised  on  a  stone  plinth  about  six  inches  high,  so  that 
the  whole  might  be  about  18  inches  idtogether.  This,  was  to  be  lighted 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  service,  and  afterwards  removed,  when  suf- 
ficient heat  had  been  obtained  to  warm  the  church.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, has  been  very  rarely  adopted,  since  the  dust  and  smoke  which 
were  unavoidably  created  would  be  with  difficulty  removed  without  the 
introduction  of  cold  air. 

"  I  am  informed  that  in  Salisbury  cathedral,  during  cold  weather, 
two  or  three  large  braziers  full  of  live  charcoal  are  pla^d  on  the  floor 
in  different  parts  of  the  building.  Its  great  size,  no  doubt,  prevents 
any  prejudicial  effects  from  the*  carbonic  acid  gas  emitted,  though  it 
frequently  produces  a  sensation  of  drowsiness,  and.  in  a  smaller  area, 
it  is  clear  that  this  method  would  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

"  At  Durham  cathedral,  upwards  of  a  dozen  patent  Phoenix  stoves* 
which  consist  of  an  iron  cylinder,  about  five  feet  high  and  a  foot  in 
diameter,  are  placed  about  the  edifice ;  the  pipes  are  thrust  out  at  the 
windows  nearest  to  them  ;  and  the  result,  though  unsightly  enough,  is 
tolerably  successful. 

"  In  the  church  of  S.  Stephen,  Westminster — ^better  known  as  that 
which  has  been  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts — a  most 
complete  system  both  of  warming  and  ventilation  is  adopted,  by  means 
of  which  hot  air,  from  a  large  furnace  outside  the  building,  is  forced 
into  flues  constructed  in  the  floor  and  walls :  cold. air  is  admitted  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  both  can  be  regulated  according  to  circumstances. 

"  By  the  kindness  of  J.  W.  Hugall,  Esq.,  architect,  of  Cheltenham, 
I  am  favoured  with  a  description  of  a  gas  stove,  which  has  lately  been 
constructed  with  good  results.  It  consists  of  an  earthenware  chamber, 
within  which  the  gas-burners  are  placed.  Around  this  there  is  another 
chamber,  of  the  same  material;  between  these  two  the  fresh  air  is. 
admitted,  and  is  heated  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  heated  surface. 
A  foul-air  tube  carries  away  any  unwholesome  vapour  into  a  chimney. 

"  The  question  of  open  seats  in  our  churches  having  been  st  length 
decided  by  the  generdi  voice  of  public  opinion  pronounced  in  their 
favour,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  best  method  of  making  them  as  conducive  as  possible  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  occupants,  so  that  the  objection  to  their  being  open  may  not 
operate  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  their  adoption.  The  object  to  be 
attained,  therefore,  in  warming  a  church  is  to  provide  that  a  body  of 
heat  should  arise  from  the  pavement,  which  shall  traverse  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  unoccupied  area  of  the  building  as  possible.  This  prin- 
ciple of  heating  from  below,  under  various  modifications,  was  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  seems  to  have  been  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose.     Hoomi  and  baths  heated  on  this  system  appear  to  have 
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been  provided  in  every  Roman  villa  t  and  they  have  been  diacovered  in 
England  wherever  the  remains  of  Roman  habitations  are  to  be  fonnd. 
A  short  notice  of  them,  therefore*  may  not  be  uninteresting,  as  a  record 
of  their  skill  and  contrivance  in  providing  for  the  internal  warmth  of 
their  houses. 

'*  The  Roman  Hypocaust  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  literally 
fire  or  heat  underneath)  was  constructed  in  the  following  manner,  as 
will  be  observed  from  the  ground  plan  and  section  of  one  which  hat 
been  discovered  at  Lincoln.  It  consisted  of  a  parallelogram  95  ft.  long 
by  10  ft.  wide,  containing  four  rows  of  brick  pillars,  some  square  and 
others  round,  ^  ft.  high,  standing  1  ft.  apart,  upon  a  foundation  of 
tiles.  The  cieling  was  formed  of  large  tiles  2  ft.  square  ;  upon  these 
was  laid  a  stratum  of  cement  or  lime  and  pounded  bricks,  in  which  was . 
set  the  ornamented  Mosaic  pavement,  composed  of  small  tessere  or 
cubes  of  different  colours,  the  whole  being  10  in.  thick.  The  fire- 
hearth  was  at  one  end,  constructed  under  an  arch  in  the  outer  wall, 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  flame  passed  through  the  arched 
cavity  or  throat  of  the  furnace  directly  into  the  hypocaust.  The  fur* 
nace  was  probably  approached  from  without,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  stoves  of  hot-houses  at  the  present  day.  In  addition  to  these  sup- 
porting pillars,  there  were  frequently  rows  of  fine  tiles,  with  a  hole  on 
one  side,  placed  near,  and  built  into  the  walls  above,  so  as  to  admit 
and  distribute  the  hot  air  over  different  parts  of  the  building.  The 
fioor  of  the  furnace  was  18  in.  below  the  level  of  the  hypocaust,  in 
order  that  the  heat  might  thus  rise  to  the  roof ;  the  large  space  which 
the  furnace  occupied  was  provided  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  was 
also  necessary  for  conveying  a  heated  current  through  the  fiues,  as  the 
Romans  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  a  chimney  for  creating  a 
draught.  The  hypocaust  is  well  known  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  in  com- 
.mon  use  near  Pekin,  where  the  winter  is  very  severe.  The  houses  of 
the  better  class  of  persons  are  built  with  double  walls,  and  with  hollow 
fiues  extending  beneath  the  floors.  The  fire-place  is  constructed  against 
the  outer  wall  of  the  room  to  be  heated,  by  which  means  th%  annoy- 
ance from  dust  and  smoke  is  avoided.  The  floor  consists  of  flat  tiles  or 
flag  stones,  set  in  cement,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  ilnto 
the  room.  By  this  means,  the  heat  coming  in  contact  with  every  part 
of  the  floor,  is  uniformly  diffused  over  the  apairtment.  The  ingenious 
economy  of  the  Chinese  (from  which  we  might  often  borrow  a  useful 
lesson)  prevents  the  flues  being  choked  with  soot.  Instead  of  employ- 
ing coal  of  good  quality,  they  use  the  inferior  or  refuse  coal  for  this 
purpose,  and  mix  it  with  clay,  earth  or  any  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  then  form  it  into  balls,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun.  They  find 
that  these  balls,  during  combustion,  give  out  very  little  smoke.  This 
method  is  not  adopted  from  any  scarcity  of  coal,  but  the  Chinese  know 
how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

'.'  1  have  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  these  remarks  upon  the  hypo- 
caust to  some  length,  because  the  description  will  almost  entirely  apply 
to  the  system  which  I  am  about  to  recommend.  It  will  be  evident, 
from  what  has  been  just  stated,  that  most  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  ordinary  iron-stoves,  may  be  in  a  great  measure, 
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obmted  by  the  Roman  plan,  with  such  modificationa  aa  will  adapt  it 
to  our  requirementa.  By  a  reference  to  the  plan  of  Rockingham 
dinrch,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  furnace  is  constructed  three  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  floor,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  buildiog.  It  con* 
aiata,  as  the  section  will  show,  of  an  arched  chamber  for  the  fire,  2ft. 
deep  and  1ft.  Gin.  high,  and  10  in.  wide,  from  which  a  flue,  L  ft. 
aqoare,  conducts  the  smoke  and  hot  air,  by  a  gradual  rise  of  six  iochea 
in  a  foot;  or,  where  practicable,  the  flue  may  be  brought  up  im- 
mediately to  the  surface.  'Fbe  throat  of  the  furnace  is  contracted  by 
the  insertion  of  a  bridge  at  the  top,  in  order  to  cause  the  consumption 
of  aa  nrnch  smoke  as  possible  in  the  fire,  before  it  enters  the  flue. 
This  poction  of  it,  viz.  six  feet,  is  constructed  with  fire-bricks  and  tiles, 
and  it  is  here  jfchat  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  is  produced.  The  flue, 
starting  from  the  dimensions  of  one  foot  square,  gradually  increases  ta 
widih  to  two  feet,  but  decreases  in  depth  to  four  inches,  when  it  reaches 
the  level  on  which  it  is  to  proceed.  The  flue  is  then  conducted  along 
the  passage  between  the  seats,  the  pavement  itaelf  forming  the  roof, 
filue  and  red  StaflTordahire  tiles  laid  alternately,  lozenge*  wise,  form  the 
pavement ;  they  are  aet  in  cement,  reating  upon  common  blue  slates, 
which  are  supported  at  intervals  of  six  inches  by  thin  bricks  set  on  edge 
in  the  middle  of  the  flue,  the  whole  forming  a  solid  substratum,  and  by 
no  meana  unaightly.  Staffordshire  tiles  are  used  because  they  will 
best  stand  the  fire,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  stone  which 
will  anawer  this  purpose.  Supposing  the  passage  to  be  lave  feet  wide, 
and  the  flue  two  feet,  there  remains  a  space  of  one  foot  six  inches  on 
each  side  from  the  wood- work  of  the  seats,  thus  preventing  any  danger 
from  over-beating.  The  flue  proceeds  along  this  passage  to  the  extent 
of  60  feet,  when  it  enters  a  chimney,  formed  by  circular  nine-inch  tilea 
inserted  in  the  wall,  and  carried  up  through  the  parapet. 

*'  I  have  alao  exhibited  a  plaq  of  Weldon  church,  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  two  furnaces,  which,  in  thib. case,  are  required,  from  there  being 
a  larger  area  to  be  warmed.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  fumacea 
ahould  be  constructed  in  such  a  position  that  a  certain  rise  may  be  ob- 
tuned  for  the  fluea.  The  best  place,  in  general,  will  be  found  to  be 
under  the  porch ;  the  ground  underneath  which  being  excavated,  and 
a  vault  formed,  easy  access  is  obtained  to  the  furnace,  as  well  as  a  con- 
venient receptacle  for  the  fuel.  An  important  advantage  is  gained  by 
thia  position  of  the  furnace ;  every  time  the  door  is  opened,  and  a  cur- 
rent, of  cold  air  enters,  it  is  immediately  warmed  by  coming  in  contact 
.with. the  heated  tiles  just  above  the  furnace;  and  then  it  is  carried  on, 
provided  there  are  open  seats,  without  doors,  in  the-  first  instance  to 
the  feet*  which  are  thus  kept  comfortably  warm.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
fipom  the  length  of  flue,  no  heat  is  wasted,  and  the  higher  the  chimney 
aa  carried,  the  greaier  certainty  .there  will  be  of  insuring  a  good  draught. 
Where  practicable,  the  tower  therefore  is  the  best  place  in  which  to 
construct  the  chimney.  In  churches  where  one  furnace  cannot  produce 
sufficient  warmth,  an  ingenious  contrivance  has  been  adopted,  consisting 
of  a  circular  hole  made  in  the  floor,  to  the  depth  of  1  ft.  6  in. ;  I  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  8  in.  at  the  top,  lined  with  fire-bricks,  and 
having  a  flue  at  the  bottom  running  into  the  main  flue,  at  the  distance 
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of  about  three  feet.  From  the  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shape  of 
it  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  coffee-pot.  This  fire-hole  is  suitable 
for  warming  a  vestry,  or  for  portions  of  a  church  which  may  be  too 
distant  from  the  main  flue.  It  can  also  be  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  chimney,  to  be  lighted  before  the  furnace,  and  thus  causing  a  better 
draught.  The  principle  upon  which  it  acts  is  that  of  a  downward  cur- 
rent ;  the  coals  are  placed  at  the  bottom,  then  some  smaller  sticks,  and 
shavings  at  the  top ;  these  are  lighted,  and  the  flame  is  carried  down- 
wards by  the  pressure  of  the  air  above,  igniting  the  wood  and  coals, 
and  consuming  the  smoke  in  descending. 

*'  The  superiority  of  this  plan  of  warming  over  that  by  means  of  iron 
stoves,  consists  in  the  purity  of  the  heated  air  which  ascends  from  the 
furnace,  and  being  filtered,  as  it  were  through  the  tiles,  rises  into  the 
space  above,  purer  than  when  contaminated  by  passing  through  any 
heated  metallic  substance.  Other  advantages  are,  the  beneficial  way 
in  which  the  heat  is  produced  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  building ;  its 
safety  from  fire,  the  only  access  to  the  furnace  being  on  the  outside  ; 
the  absence  of  dust,  smoke,  and  dirt ;  and  the  economy  of  fuel.  The 
person  who  has  executed  the  work  at  Rockingham  and  Weldon,  is  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  an  intelligent  builder  at  Leamington,  who  has  applied  this 
system  of  warming  to  several  churches  and  schools  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. The  cost  of  it  for  the  length  and  extent  I  have  described, 
amounted  at  Rockingham  to  £35 ;  at  Weldon,  to  £65.  The  materials 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Arnold,  tile  and  brick  manufacturer,  Tamworth. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  this  plan,  without  carrying 
these  remarks  to  a  greater  length  than  I  could  have  wished ;  and  even 
now,  I  fear,  I  have  left  much  unsaid,  and  which  I  shall  be  happy  to 
communicate  to  any  person  who  wishes  for  further  information  on  the 
subject. 

"  Before  concluding,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  one  other  method  of 
keeping  our  churches  warmed  and  aired,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
attended  with  beneficial  results,  and  that  is,  to  open  them  as  firequently 
as  possible  for  Divine  Service.  Let  this  simple  method  be  adopted,  in 
addition  to  the  artificial  means  already  recommended,  and  we  shall  not 
have  to  complain  of  cold,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  be  the  result  of 
a  want  of  zeal  and  devotion  in  ourselves." 

A  long  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Law  con- 
tending that  the  hot  water  system  was  the  safest,  most  effectual,  and 
cheapest,  llie  importance  of  the  subject  was  generally  admitted,  and 
a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Lord  A.  Compton,  Mr.  fiigge^  Mr. 
James  and  Mr.  Law,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  onr  church 
warming,  describing  some  of  the  methods  hitherto  adopted,  Adng  the 
expense  of  construction  and  of  fuel,  the  area  heated  and  the  degree  of 
heat  gained  in  each  case,  with  any  further  remarka  they  may  think 
advisable. 
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Ths  third  meeting  for  the  October  term  was  held  on  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 93,  1863  ;  the  Rev.  the  president  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  the  gentle- 
men who  had  been  proposed  at  that  meeting  were  elected.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting  : — 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bsyley,  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Little,  S.  Johii*a  Collie. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Cory,  S.  Peter's  College. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Cowie,  Trinity  HalL 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Lowndes,  of 
Christ's  College,  for  some  specimens  of  granite,  and  to  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Ingram,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  for  a  volume  of  "  Reports 
of  the  Church  Building  Society." 

Mr.  Norris  Deck  read  a  paper  on  the  Priory  church.  Great  Malvern, 
illustrated  by  some  drawings  of  the  encaustic  tiles  which  exist  there  in 
great  numbers. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Deck,  and  he  was  re*^ 
quested  to  allow  his  paper  to  be  copied. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Gould,  of  Clare  Hall,  exhibited  some  drawings  of  rood- 
screens  and  pulpits  in  the  churches  of  Devonshire.  The  colours  and 
gildings  of  the  originals  were  very  faithfully  represented. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  committee  for  superintending  the  res- 
toration of  6.  Andrew's  church,  Barnwell.  In  seconding  the  motion 
for  its  adoption,  Mr.  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  late  treasurer  to  the 
fund,  and  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe. 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  read  a  paper  on  Glasgow 
Cathedral.  In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  Rev.  G. 
Williams,  B.D.,  Warden  of  S.  Columba's,  and  Senior  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  formerly  president  of  the  society,  addressed  the  meeting  at 
some  length.  He  congratulated  the  society  on  its  increased  numbers 
and  efficiency,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  its  proceedings  would  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  cautious  manner  as  they  had  hitherto  been ;  and 
that  care  would  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  fedings  of  others  by  putting 
f<Hward  opinions  in  an  offensive  manner.  These  remarks  were  received 
with  much  applause. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  was 
carried. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  December  7,  1863. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  was  held  at 
their  rooms,  on  Wednesday,  December  7th,  1863.  The  Rev.  the  pre- 
sident  took  the  chair  at  seven  o'clock. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  the  gentle- 
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men  then  proposed  were  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected,  and 
the  following  names  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting  : — 

The  Rey.  Harvey  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Caias  College. 
The  Rev.  E.  W.  Wilkinson,  M.A..  Christ'a  College. 
Mr.  J.  Martin,  S.  Peter's  College. 
Mr.  J.  Naons,  S.  John's  College. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Fisher,  Christ's  CoUege. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Bailey.  S.  John's  College,  for  presents  of  the  casts  of  some  interesting 
seals  of  the  monastery  and  cathedral  church  of  £ly«  and  of  the  rubbings 
of  several  brasses ;  and  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe,  for  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  the  different  sorts  of  stone  now  generally  employed  for  building 
purposes. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  Trimty  College,  read  a  paper  containing 
notices  of  the  cathedrals  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Cologne,  and  other  re* 
markable  churches  in  the  latter  city,  illustrated  by  the  magnificent 
works  of  Boisser6e  on  Cologne  Cathedral  and  the  churches  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  The  Rev.  S.  T.  Gibson,  M.A.,  of  Queen's  College,  in  moving 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  writer,  especially  alluded  to  the  magnificence  of 
design,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  minutest  details,  apparent  in 
every  part  of  the  works  at  Cologne  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Lowndes  having,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  made  some  allusions 
to  the  peculiar  style  of  stained  glass  executed  at  Munich,  a  discussion 
followed  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  Bavarian  schoola  of 
glass-staining,  with  especial  reference  to  the  windows  from  that  manu- 
foctory  lately  inserted  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Peter's  College. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Lowndes,  of  Christ's  College,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
commencement  of  the  work  of  restoration  at  ^.  Andrew's.  Barnwell, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  incumbent  and  churchwardens  of  the 
parish,  and  the  committee  of  the  society.  Mr.  Gould,  of  Clare  Hall, 
informed  the  meeting  of  the  discovery  of  several  fragments  of  the  carved 
work  of  the  old  church,  particularly  of  an  incised  slab,  bearing  a  flori- 
ated cross  of  elaborate  design.  Mr.  Rate,  of  Jesus  College,  urged  the 
society  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  this,  restoration,  in  order  that,  as 
soon  as  the  work  at  present  in  hand  was  completed,  the  committee 
might  be  in  a  position  to  proceed  to  the  repairs  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  church  without  delay. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Walford,  of  King*s  College,  read  a  brief  but  interesting 
notice  of  the  church  at  Compton,  in  Surrey,  so  remarkable  for  having 
a  gallery  over  its  chancel  opening  above  the  chancel-arch.  The  Rev. 
H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks;  in 
seconding  which  Mr.  R.  R.  Ilowe  made  some  suggestions  on  the  sin- 
gular feature  of  this  church  described  by  Mr.  Walford,  as  throwing 
light  upon  some  peculiarities  observed  at  Chesterton  church. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  February  8,  1854. 
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WELLS  COLLEGLITE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

FIRST   ANNUAL   BBFORT. 

A  TSAK  baa  now  ehpaed  since  the  foundation  of  tliis  Society  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1852,  and  the  Committee  beg  to  present  the  First  Annual 
Report. 

Daring  the  past  year  Six  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  have  been 
held.  At  the  First  Meeting  the  President  delivered  an  inaugural 
address,  in  which,  adopting  Mr.  Sharpe's  Nomenclature,  he  pointed 
out  the  main  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  of  Architecture. 
After  alluding  to  the  total  neglect  of  this  study,  both  in  England  and 
the  Colonies,  (a  neglect  which  was  deeply  deplored  by  the  late  Bishop 
of  Barbadoes),  he  urged  the  claim  which  this  branch  of  Christian  Art 
has  upon  the  members  of  a  Theological  College,  as  the  future  guardians 
and  protectors  of  Ecclesiastical  buildings. 

At  rarioua  meetings  since,  ten  Papers  on  different  subjects  have  been 
read  by  members  of  the  Society : 

On  the  "  Truthfulness  of  Pointed  Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Newdigate. 

On  "  Ruskin's  Seven  Lamps,"  by  Mr.  Tozer. 

On  "Architectural  Outline,*'  by  Mr.  Rediper. 

On  "  Churches  and  their  Arrangement,  Congregational  and  Ritual, 
(first  portion,  on  the  nave),  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw. 

On  "  The  Four  Seasons  of  Architecture,"  by  Mr.  Tugwell. 

On  "  The  Study  of  Architecture  and  its  connection  with  other 
thbgs/'  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Richard,  Vice-President. 

On  '*  Stained  Glass/'  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw. 

On  '«  Basle  Cathedral,"  by  Mr.  TugwelL 

On  ''  Angb-Continental  Ecclesioiogy  and  the  new  English  churches 
at  Geneva,"  by  Mr.  Ravenshaw. 

The  Committee  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge  a  considerable 
number  of  presents  from  various  members  of  the  &>ciety,  and  would 
especially  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Newdigate  and  Mr.  Tugwell,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  kindly  devoted  the  proceeds  of  the  "  Four  Seasons" 
to  the  Society's  funds. 

The  Society  has  sustained  a  loss  in  the  resignation  of  the  secretary- 
ship by  Mr.  Tozer,  to  whose  exertions  in  behalf  of  Ecclesioiogy,  and 
this  Society  in  particular,  our  best  thanks  are  owing.  In  connection 
with  this  gentleman's  name,  the  Committee  notice  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  consecration  of  the  chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Luton, 
South  Devon,  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Tozer,  and  the  plans  of  which 
were  laid  before  the  Committee  at  their  first  meeting  in  the  present  year. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  existence,  a  correspondence  was  entered 
into  with  the  President  of  the  ••  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Archi- 
tectural Society,"  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  form  an  amalgama- 
tion ;  no  decisive  steps  having  been  taken,  the  matter  remains  in 
abeyance. 

During  ihe  past  summer,  an  Ecclesiological  visit  was  paid  to  the 
cathedral,  when,  with  the  exception  of  some  important  details,  e.g.. 
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the  arrangement  of  the  seats,  the  form  of  the  foot-paoi(,  the  aedilia, 
and  the  stencilling  of  the  xx>of,  a  satisfiactorj  opinion  was  formed  of 
the  restorations  hy  Messrs.  Ferrey  and  Salvin. 

The  new  window  by  Mr.  Willement  was  noticed  with  commenda- 
tion, and  hopes  were  expressed  that  the  east  window,  so  deservedly 
eulogized  by  M.  Henri  Gerente,  might  at  no  distant  period  receive  that 
restoration  and  repair  which  its  exceeding  beauty  deserves. 

Mr.  Willement*s  excellence  in  that  department  was  alluded  to,  as 
testified  by  the  effect  of  the  centre  window  of  the  Lady  chapel. 

Hopes  were  also  entertained  that  the  tracings  of  the  east  window 
taken  in  1847  by  M.  Henri  Gerente  might  not  be  lost  to  the  world, 
notwithstanding  bis  untimely  death.  This  hope  has  been  realized 
within  the  last  few  months  by  the  successful  reproduction  of  this  win- 
dow in  the  new  church  of  All  Saints,  S.  Marylebone,  from  the  works 
of  his  brother,  M.  Alfred  Gerente. 

Neither  could  the  Committee  refrain  from  expressing  their  regret 
that  the  scheme  for  building  a  new  church  for  East  Wells  should  not 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  (for  which  a  subscription  was  formerly 
entered  into  by  members  of  the  Theological  College)  especially  as  the 
accommodation  in  the  restored  choir  seems  likely  to  be  less  even  than 
that  at  present  afforded  in  the  nave. 

At  the  last  General  Meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
Scclestologist  should  be  taken  in  by  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  been  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  new  set  of 
rules,  for  the  better  government  of  the  Society,  which  will  be  laid  before 
them  at  the  present  Meeting,  for  approval  and  confirmation. 

The  desirableness  of  ultimately  obtaining  a  room,  as  a  place  of  de- 
posit for  the  Society's  Books,  Brasses,  Casts,  and  other  possessions, 
has  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee ;  the  Vicar's  Hall 
seems  eminently  suited  for  this  purpose,  and  might  be  used  (as  that  at 
Exeter)  for  the  Society's  meetings.  The  Committee. hope  shortly  to 
be  able  to  come  to  some  arrangement  on  this  subject. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  think,  in  reviewing  the  past  year, 
that  both  here  and  generally  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  true 
principles  are  widely  spreading  their  growth  and  influence,  and  that 
there  is  great  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of  a  sound  and  correct  Eccle- 
siology.  and  would  most  strenuously  urge  on  the  Society  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  for  the  furtherance  of  such  an  end. 


OXFORD   SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

PLAIN.SONG. 

A  coBBSSFONDBBTT  favours  US  with  the  following  account  of  a  hopeful 
movement  for  the  revival  of  Pluin-Song,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Oxford  SoQiety  for  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Plain-Song  of  the 
Church. 
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PATKOV. 

The  Lord  Biihop  of  Oxfoid. 

PKniDSMT. 

The  He?.  6.  W.  Hnntnigford,  BX.L.,  New  College,  Viou  of  UtOemere. 

T&SAgUftSR*. 

8.  H.  Lenr,  B  Jl.,  AU  Soub  CoUege. 

BSCmBTAAT. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Ljgon,  B.A.,  An  Souk  College. 

PIBBCTOR  OV  TH>  OSOUU 

The  Ber.  J.  h.  Fiak»  B.A.,  S.  Mary  HilL     . 

The  Inaugural  Meeting  of  this  Society  waa  held  on  S.  Cecilia^t  Day, 
1853,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Architectural  Society,  Holywell  Street. 

The  practice  meetiAgB  are  held  each  Wednesday,  at  3  p.m.,  and  the 
Secretary  will  answer  any  communications  addressed  to  him  at  the 
Architectural  Rooms. 

The  Society  already  numbers  about  fifty  Members,  amongst  whom 
IS  Dr.  Elvey,  of  New  College,  the  Choragus  of  the  University.  Much 
discussion  has  been  excited  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  The 
following  iiapers  were  read  at  one  of  the  Meetings,  and  a  cousiderable 
portion  of  the  Hymnal  and  Psalter  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  has 
been  already  practised. 

On  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Plain'Sony  of  the  Church. 

The  object  of  this  study  and  practice  of  Plain-Song,  is  not  to  abo*> 
Itsh  the  Church  Music  of  England,  as  is  often  said,  but  to  restore  to 
its  due  place  that  Plain-Song  which  for  many  years  has  been  com» 
pletely  forgotten  and  neglected.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  the 
writer  of  these  remarks  believes  Palestrina  and  Orlando  Gibbons  to  be 
the  greatest  musicians  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  he  is  then  actuated  by 
no  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  style  of  music  written  by  them,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  for  says  Mr.  Helmore,  '  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  best 
judges  of  music  have  agreed  that  Church  Music  attained  its  highest 
excellence  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  neglect  of  that  Ritual  Music  now 
advocated' ;  that  is  to  say  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  ascertain  the  course  pursued  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Church  of  England  relative  to  this  Music  after  the  Refor* 
mation,  will  find  the  question  discussed  in  Mr.  Dyce's  prefftce  to  his 
edition  of  the  Rook  of  Common  Prayer.  He  there  shows  the  claims 
which  this  Plain-Song  has  upon  our  consideration,  to  rest  not  merely 
on  its  intrinsic  merits,  but  on  the  fact  that  those  who  adapted  our 
Prayer  Book  into  its  present  form,  intended  full  use  to  be  made  of  those 
noble  *  Tones '  or  tunes  which  had  been  the  heritage  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  whole  Western  Church  for  many  centuries,  Mr. 
Dyce  also  adduces  proof  that  this  ancient  music  or  Prick- Song  was  not 
wholly  disused  till  the  Qreat  Rebellion.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
question  of  authority  or  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  practice  solely  for 
its  antiquarian  associations,  there  are  very  substantial  reasons  why  this 
Plain-Song  should  be  re-introduced  into  our  Church  Sendees. 

VOL.  zv.  1 
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This  is  not  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  Choral  Ser- 
Tioe.  So  mnch  will  he  assumed.  Nor  perhaps  is  it  necessary  to  urge 
that  unless  the  Choral  Service  be  also  congregational  no  step  has  been 
made  in  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  congregation,  but  rather  the  re- 
verse. Now  this  Plain- Song  is  c^ninently  adapted  for  congregational  use. 
Where  there  is  a  trained  choir  and  a  congregation  advanced  in  musical 
skill,  *'the  solemn  composures"  of  Tallis,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Fslestrina, 
Child,  Patrick,  Farrant,  are  fitly  used ;  but  suqh  a  state  of  things  is 
rare,  if  not  fabulous  in  a  parochial  congregation,  and  as  this  ancient 
music  is  '*  easy  to  be  understanded  of  the  people,*'  persons  ignorant  of 
music  will  join  in  these  chants,  &c.,  with  a  devotion  and  heartiness 
such  as  to  astonish  an  attendant  at  what  is  called  "  full  Cathedral  Ser- 
vice," where  the  congregation  are  almost  debarred  from  singing  Gon's 
praises.  Tlie  congregational  character  of  this  music,  doubtless  some- 
what depends  on  its  unisonous  character.  Anglican  Chants,  if  sung 
only  in  unison  after  a  few  verses  soon  pall  upon  the  ear,  and  tire  in- 
stead of  adding  to  the  devotion  of  the  congregation,  but  from  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  scale  on  which  these  "  Tones  "  are  founded, 
they  will  bear  any  degree  of  repetidon  without  becoming  wearisome. 

To  speak  somewhat  inaccurately  there  is  the  same  sort  of  difference 
between  the  scales  on  which  the  ancient  music  is  formed  and  our  owa 
modem  one,  as  between  an  English  and  Scotch  tune,  the  character  of 
which  last  is  mainly  derived  from  the  intervals  of  the  scale  being  those 
of  the  black  notes  of  our  pianos.  Those  who  are  only  accustomed  to 
modern  music  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  many  scales  were  formerly 
in  use.  (See  Dr.  Bumey's  History  of  Music,  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  C.  C.  Spencer's  Explanation  of  the 
Church  Modes,  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Helmore's  Accompanying  Harmonies 
to  the  Psalter  noted,  and  Hymnal  noted.) 

What  is  aimed  at,  then,  is  to  promote  congregational  Church  music, 
and  to  enable  those  who  intend  to  enter  Holy  Orders,  to  obtain  such  a 
knowledge  of  this  simple  and  devotional  music  as  shall  fit  them  to 
"  say  (i.e.  monotone)  or  sing"  (i.e.  intone)  their  parts  in  the  Church 
service,  while  their  parishioners,  men,  women,  and  children,  shall  joii| 
In  heart  and  soul,  without  that  distraction  of  mind  which  too  often  re- 
sults from  our  modem  choral  services.  It  may  be  a  subject  for  future 
remark  on  the  propriety  of  introducing  this  music  into  the  services  of 
our  college  chapels ;  but  it  is  hoped  for  the  present,  that  those  who  do 
not  understand  or  appreciate  Uiis  music  will  at  least  abstain  from 
laughing  at  that,  which  by  their  own  admission,  they  are  unable  to 
understand.  One  trained  to  admire  the  flowing  grace  of  modem  music 
may  not.  at  first  enjoy  these  ruder  strains ;  yet  but  little  experience  will 
probably  teach  him  the  remarkable  beauty  and  grandeur  of  these  holy 
melodies,  which  have  been  the  joy  and  solace  of  Christians  of  every 
age;  and  if  a  fair  trial  be  g^ven,  Plain- Song  shall  resound  as  sweetly 
and  as  nobly  as  of  old. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  expect  in  one  or  two  practices  to  become  a 
perfect  choir,  but  we  do  hope  to  accustom  ourselves  and  others  to  take 
part  in  the  musical  services  of  the  Church  with  comparatively  little 
instruction  and  trouble,  and  thus  to  aid  in  removing  the  chilling  in> 
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difference  and  puritaa  tloTeDliiiess  which  too  often  roar  and  disfigure 
oar  Church  services ;  and  if  this  be  done  in  however  slight  a  degree  to 
Qod's  greater  honour  and  glory,  this  society  will  not  have  been  esta- 
blished in  vain. 

F.L. 

Reasons  for  thi  adoption  of  Plain  song. 

These  chants  should  be  used  for  the  following  reasons :— - 

1.  Because  they  are  more  devotional. 

2.  Because  chanting  is  musical  reading,  and  whereas  in  other  chants 
»euse  is  made  subservient  to  sounds  lo  these  each  word  receives  its 
proper  emphat^is. 

3.  Because  Plain -Song  is  the  only  music  in  which  learned  and  un- 
learned, men,  women,  and  children,  can  join  with  ease  and  without 
distraction  of  mind,  and  so 

4.  Ensures  hearty  response  from  the  congregation  and  greater  de- 
cency and  solemnity  in  the  service  of  God, 

5.  Because  it  prevents  the  use  of  florid  or  secular  music  and  chants, 
and  in  their  stead  offers  something  grand,  mi^estic,  simple,  and  satisfying. 

6.  Because  it  guards  the  officiating  clergy  and  choir,  from  temptation 
to  display^  and  from  personal  peculiarities. 

7.  Because  these  chants  have  been  used  from  very  early  ages  in 
chanting  the  psalms ;  some  say  from  the  time  of  King  David,  certainly 
early  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 

8.  Because  they  were  not  disused  by  the  Church  of  England  till  the 
Great  Rebellion  of  the  Puritans. 

9.  Because  the  only  basis  of  a  reform  of  Church  music  (which  is 
much  needed)  is  the  restoration  of  Plain-Song*  on  the  grounds  of  au- 
thority, antiquity,  and  reason. 

o.  H*  L. 
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S.  Thomas^  Leeds, — ^After  the  miserable  structures  which  vex  an 
ecclesiologist,  wherever  he  may  turn  in  Leeds,  it  is  a  comfort  to  come 
upon  a  building  which,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  and  in  its  faults,  shows 
the  hand  of  a  master.  Seen  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  a  brick 
building  without,  at  present,  chancel  or  tower,  standing  in  a  squalid 
waste,  strewed  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  S.  Thomas  stands  out  unmistake- 
ably  a  town  church.  Mr.  Butterfleld  always  seems  to  build  con  amore, 
when  there  are  extraordinary  difliculties ;  and  he  succeeds  with  bricks 
better,  in  proportion,  than  with  any  other  material.  The  present 
church  is  very  lofty;  and  at  present  has  nave,  two  aisles,  and  un- 
finished tower  at  the  south-west,  serving  also  as  porch.  The  style,  of 
course,  is  Middle-Pointed.  The  east  end  is  (as  must  be  evident)  merely 
the  blocked  chancel  arch  j  the  architect  is  not  responsible  for  the  co- 
lour behind  the  altar.  Above  the  chancel-arch  there  is  a  very  elegant 
pattern,  a  cross  in  a  circle.  A  chorus  cantorwn  has  been  thrown  out;  so 
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lint  the  ritual  need  not  tuffer  from  the  want  of  a  chancel.  Tbeie  aie  fire 
hays  ;  the.'pien  foar-cluatered  with  good  plam  oapa  and  hases ;  there  ia 
no  clerestory,  (with  the  exception  presently  to  be  made),  but  small  vend- 
lators  are  introduced  in  the  clerestory  wall.  The  bricks  are  shown 
throughout ;  relieved  by  bands  of  white  stone,  ootised  with  black  brick. 
The  Tonssoir  bricks  above  the  arches  are  red,  black,  and  white.  In  the 
eastern  bay  is  an  arrangement  to  which  we  cannot  but  feel  a  great  re*, 
pugnance.  A  kind  of  transept  gable  is  thrown  ont,  extending  not  to 
the  aisle  walls,  but  simply  to  the  piers;  in  other  words,  the  nave-roof 
becomes  quasi-transeptal,  without  any  corresponding  arrangement  in 
the  church  itself.  We  can  see  neither  use  nor  beauty  in  such  a  peco* 
liarity :  it  is  simply  odd.  If  any  object  can  be  gained  by  lighting 
the  roof  of — what  we  suppose  we  must  call — the  crossing,  it  is  ob* 
tained ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  not  benefited  by  that  light.  The 
roof  is  rather  singular  than  pleasing,  and  has  ties.  The  aisle  windows 
are  of  three  lights,  and  are  not  remarkable.  The  font  is  octagonal  and 
massy,  of  Derbyshire  marble,  on  a  square  base ;  it  is  very  good,  ex- 
cept that  the  straightsided  trefoils,  in  which  the  basin  is  panelled,  want 
depth  of  chiselling.  The  gas  standards,  with  fleur-de-lys  heads,  and 
the  open  Seats,  are  all  commendable.  The  brick  pattern  work  above 
the  west  window  is  very  telling.  But  it  is  the  whole  effect  and  not 
the  details,  by  which  this  church  is  to  be  judged  ;  and  so  considered,  it 
is  quite  worthy  of  the  architect  of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street. 

S.  Jude*9,  Pottery  Fields  Hwulet,  Leeds,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  work 
of  a  young  member  of  our  society,  Mr.  Philip  Boyce.  The  design  is  very 
simple ;  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles,  and  intended  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle.  The  style  is  Middle- Pointed.  The  arrangements  are 
good;  and  the  prayers  appear  to  be  said  in  the  chancel.  l*he  stalls  are 
plain,  hut.  though  in  deal,  have  much  character.  The  sabsellss,  how- 
ever, have  no  desks,  (an  omission  which  we  always  think  a  mistake). 
The  nave  has  five  bays;  the  piers  are  alternately  circular  and  octagonal, 
with  octagonal  capital  and  base.  The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  and 
the  west  of  four,  are  both  good ;  those  in  the  aisles  are  kept  subor- 
dinate in  pretence  to  those  in  the  chancel.  The  massy  piers  of  the 
tower  bi^,  which  is  also  the  entrance,  are  very  effective.  The  font, 
however,  which  is  somewhat  early  for  the  rest  of  the  chnrdi,  is  so 
•plaeed  as  to  give  the  impresdon  of  hindering  people  from  coming  in. 
The  roof  has  alternately  a  simple  tie,  and  crossed  braces.  The  pulpit, 
of  plain  unvarnished  deal,  is  very  boldly  treated  and  struck  us  much, 
notwithstanding  the  ugly  legs  on  which  it  stands.  There  ia  a  campanile 
between  chancel  and  nave.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Boyce  on  his  decided 
success,  and  are  glad  that  he  has  another  church  in  hand  in  the  same 
town.  We  should,  perhaps,  observe  that  our  visit  to  thb  church  was 
paid  by  gas  light. 

Hofy  Drimiy,  Markbeeeh,  Kent. — A  little  church,  built  by  the 
lamented  Mr.  Talbot,  in  the  parish  of  Cowden,  and  consecrated  in 
December,  1869.  The  architect  was  Mr.  David  Brandon,  who  has  but 
poorly  seconded  the  wishes  of  the  founder.  There  is  a  nave,  with  a 
small  tower  opening  into  it  at  the  north-east  side,  a  small  chancel  with  a 
three-sided  apse,  a  south  sacristy,  and  a  south-west  porch.    The  whole 
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Iniildiiig,  internally  as  well  as  externally.  Is  of  good  ashkr,  and  the 
quoins  are  of  the  same  Itone  as  the  wdling.  This,  and  the  uniform 
open  seats,  the  tiled  floor,  &c.  give,  in  spite  of  architectural  defects,  a 
▼ery  church-like  aspect  to  the  building.  The  apse  has  its  sides  of 
▼ery  irregular  dimenuons.  In  its  eastern  wall  there  is  a  triplet  of 
unequal  lancets,  with  a  hood  carried  on  detached  shafts  of  polished 
marble ;  and  on  each  of  the  other  sides  is  a  single  trefoiled  lancet.  The 
consequence  of  the  apsidal  arrangement  is  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
height  for  an  east  window  of  any  dignity.  This  can  only  be  secured  in 
an  eastern  gable,  or  an  apse  of  prodigious  height.  In  a  low  apse  like  this 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  an  eastern  triplet.  After  all  the  triplet 
here  is  of  most  insignificant  dimensions,  and  yet  its  cill  is  too  low 
for  any  sort  of  dignity.  In  fact  it  is  actually  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
altar, — itself  a  low  table  and  without  superaltar  or  ornaments.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  this  arrangement  injures  the  efiect  of  the  church* 
The  sanctuary,  raised  on  two  steps,  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles ;  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  sanctuary  walls  is  .also  enriched  with  tiles  placed 
vertically.  The  sanctuary,  which  contains  nothing  more  than  the  upse 
itself,  and  is  too  small,  has  for  a  screen  an  oaken  rail  on .  metal 
standards.  There  is  no  screen  to  the  chancel.  On  each  side  of  the 
altar  there  is  a  chair — an  arrangement  seldom  now  seen  in  a  new 
church  of  this  kind.  The  chancel,  one  step  higher  than  the  nave,  is 
paved  with  red  and  black  tiles.  On  its  north  side  is  nothing  but  a 
lettem  :  on  the  south  are  two  stalls  with  a  desk  (too  high  by  far)  in 
front.  The  roofs  are  boarded,  and  quite  plain.  The  nave  seats  are 
all  uniform,  of  stained  deal,  and  on  a  wooden  platform.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  there  are  four  plain  lancet  lights,  and  a  rather  mean  open 
arch  to  the  tower;  and  the  same  number  of  lancets, and  the  main  door  on 
the  south.  At  the  west  end  there  are  two  detached  lancets,  united  by  a 
broad  hood,  with  a  sexfoil  above.  Both  the  chancel  arch, and  that  opening 
into  the  tower,are  corbelled  under  bad  First-Pointed  caps.  Thefont  stands 
at  the  west  side  of  the  south  door :  it  is  circular  with  scroll-like  foliage, 
modem  and  spiritless,  round  the  bason ;  and  a  four-clustered  stem 
with  ultra*  mediaeval  heads.  The  pulpit,  approached  through  the  wall 
from  the  sacristy,  is  of  stone,  an  octagon,  corbelled  down  to  the  ground, 
unmeaningly  large  and  coarse.  There  are  two  very  fair  coronse  in  the 
nave,  of  iron,  painted  blue,  with  twelve  brass  candles^cks  on  each. 
The  east  window  alone  has  stained  glass, — ^we  believe  by  Mr.  Wailes, 
— of  grisaille  with  a  canopied  medallion  in  each  light;  represent- 
ing the  Crucifixion  between  the  Agony  and  the  Resurrection.  The 
north  window  of  the  chancel  is  also  of  grisaille :  but  these  windows 
have  little,  if  any,  merit.  Going  outside,  the  porch  is  of  oak  and  open. 
The  red  tUes  of  the  roof  look  well  in  contrast  with  the  masonry.  The 
exterior  has  too  many  buttresses,  the  gabled  sacristy  is  made  too  much 
of,  and  the  tower  is  too  small  and  too  low.  The  latter  is  square,  with 
buttresses  to  its  lower  stage :  the  top  of  the  belfry  stage  is  scarcely 
higher  than  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a  low  square 
shingled  spire,  ending  in  a  metal  cross.  Each  face  of  the  belfry  stage 
has  two  contiguous  plain  lancets;  and  the  corbel  heads  are  hideous 
grotesques.     A  very  wide  ugly  open  tile  diain-H}f  which  the  badly 
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laid  cement  is  already  io  many  places  cracking  off,  runs  all  round  the 
exterior.     There  is  one  bell  and  a  clock. 

iS. ,  Cadley^  near  Marlborough. — This  chapel  of  Middle- Pointed 

design,  now  in  course  of  erection,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt»  is  picturesquely  situated  in  an  open  space  in  Savernake  Forest. 
The  noble  owner  of  that  property  has  with  most  praiseworthy  liber- 
ality provided  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  this  chapel,  in  an 
extraparochial  district,  which  till  within  the  last  three  years  had  never 
enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman.  For  some  time  past  service 
has  been  performed  in  a  building  adjdining  the  present  chapel,  which 
will  now  revert  to  the  purposes  of  a  school-room,  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended.  While  most  grateful  to  the  nobleman  who  in  this 
and  in  numerous  other  instances,  has  shown  his  deep  interest  both  in 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his  tenantry,  we  much  regret  that 
we  cannot  speak  in  the  slightest  commendation  of  the  way  in  which  his 
wishes  have  been  seconded  by  the  architect  he  has  employed.  The 
building  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  vestry  on  south  side  of  chancel  at 
right  angles  to  it  under  a  separate  gable,  and  porch,  which  is  also 
adapted  to  serve  the  further  purpose  of  a  tower,  south  of  the  nave  at 
the  extreme  west.  To  begin  with  the  west  end  which  first  attracts  our 
notice.  This  consists  of  an  exaggerated  circular  window  in  the  gable ; 
on  the  north  side  a  two-light  window  giving  the  idea  of  an  ai^le  which 
does  not  exist ;  and  on  the  south,  the  head  only  of  a  similar  window, 
the  lower  part  being  cut  off  by  a  projection,  reminding  one  strongly  of 
a  cottage  oven,  sloping  gradually  outward  as  far  as  the  projection  of 
two  buttresses,  which  form  its  side  walls.  This  wonderful  excrescence 
is  lighted  by  a  singular  adaptation  of  a  spire  window  projecting  from 
its  sloping  roof :  it  is  intended  for  a  baptistery,  but  after  aU  is  scarcely 
big  enough  to  hold  a  good-sized  font  and  to  admit  of  the  priest  standlag 
upright.  On  entering  the  chapel  under  the  tower-porch  several  ab- 
surdities meet  one.  First  the  porch  is  left  open  on  its  three  external 
sides ;  the  arches  are  unusually  high,  and  are  thus  especially  suited  to 
leave  the  people .  unprotected  in  an  exposed  situation.  This  porch  is 
to  have  a  groined  roof,  and  the  belU,  five  in  number,  are  intended  to  be 
hung  in  the  tower  above.  But  as  far  as  we  could  learn  by  examina- 
tion  and  inquiry,  no  provision  is  made  for  ringing,  except  by  means  of 
a  "  manhole"  in  the  vaulting,  and  a  step  ladder.  So  the  architect  of 
the  Bodleian  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  forgotten  a  staircase.  The 
tDwer  is  covered  by  a  stunted  pyramidal  capping.  The  nave  is 
fitted  with  two  i)locks  of  very  fair  open  seats,  with  a  passage  be- 
tween them,  but  our  old  abomination,  the  reading-desk,  is  un- 
happily perpetuated  in  a  snug  corner,  fitted  with  a  kind  of  chair, 
in  the  south-east  end  of  the  nave.  But  wishing  to  appear  not 
quite  ignorant  of  ancient  pieces  of  church  furniture,  the  architect 
has  favoured  us  with  his  own  novel  idea  of  a  lectern,  in  the  shape  of 
an  almost  flat  table,  supported  by  four  clumsy  ribs  springing  from  a 
still  more  hideous  stem.  This  is  to  stand  close  by  the  reading  desk. 
The  pulpit  occupies  the  corresponding  corner ;  it  is  of  stone,  but  from 
its  shape  more  resembles  a  reading  desk.  It  is  nicely  carved,  but  we 
found  that  the  builder  could  not  have  attended  to  the  architect's  draw- 
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ings.  aa  a  joint  ruiiB  directly  up  one  or  more  of  the  fillets.  The  roof 
hardlf  requires  notice  in  itself,  excepting  that  there  is  a  marrellously 
dap|)er  fleur-de-lis  in  the  space  above  the  collar.  But  we  must  protest 
roost  vehemently  against  the  absurdity  of  inserting  elaborately  carved 
corbels,  on  which  rest  Purbeck  marble  columns,  which  to  the  unini- 
tiated seem  to  support  the  roof,  though  unhappily  for  this  supposition  the 
roof  was  erected  for  some  six  months  prior  to  the  introduction  of  these 
imaginary  supports.  So  much  for  the  nave.  Now  for  the  chancel. 
The  roof,  much  poorer  in  construction  than  that  of  the  nave,  furnishes 
us  with  a  most  curious  spectacle. — the  collars,  as  they  approach  the  east, 
rising  step  by  step,  and  gradually  diminishing  to  most  elegant  tenuity 
ID  order  that  they  may  not  cut  off  the  top  of  a  gigantic  five-light  east 
window,  of  most  unsuitable  dimensions  for  so  small  a  building.  The 
only  fittings  are  a  row  of  stalls  on  each  side,  not  intended  for  the  choir. 
The  book-boards  are  supported  by  iron  standards  so  close  to  the  stalb 
that  there  is  not  room  enough  to  kneel.  The  altar  rail  is  also  sup- 
ported on  standards  of  the  same  pattern,  and  is  so  extravagantly  high 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  kneel,  or  to  administer  the  elements.  In 
addition  to  this  the  sanctuary  is  meanly  narrow,  including  only  about 
Iwo  thirds  of  the  easternmost  side  windows.  The  window  on  the 
4outh  side  has  part  of  its  cill  lowered,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  |i 
very  tiny  sedile.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  is  to  be  paved  with 
Minton's  tiles,  excepting  the  footpace,  which  is  entirely  of  blue  stone. 
.We  pass  out  of  the  building  by  a  priest's  door  of  enormous  size  opening 
into  the  vestry,  and  thence  into  the  open  air  by  a  door  almost  equally 
huge,  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  examination  of  such  a  church,  and 
hardly  knowing  whether  to  give  vent  to  our  feelings,  by  '*  a  smile  or  a 
sigh,*'  but  at  all  events  deeply  regretting  that  such  a  church  could  be 
designed  by  one  holding  the  responsible  ofiice  of  Architect  for  the 
Diocese  of  Sarum. 

8. ,  Watford,  Herts, — We  notice  this  church  from  the  draw- 
ings kindly  furnished  to  us  by  the  architect  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon.  The 
grouud-plan  comprises  a* chancel,  27  ft.  4  in.  by  21  ft. ;  a  nave,  54  ft. 
^in.  long,  and  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  chancel;  a  north  aisle, 
divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  and  extending  east- 
ward as  a  chancel-aisle — or  rather  as  a  chancel- transept  (for  it  has  a 
transverse  gable) — to  the  limits  of  the  choir  proper,  a  vestry  to  the 
north  of  the  sanctuary,  and  a  south-west  porch.  But  this  ground-plan 
is  npt#  we  shall  find,  rendered  constructionally.  As  to  internal  arrange- 
ments, the  sanctuary  rises  by  two  steps  ;  the  chancel  has  a  very  low 
stone  screen,  and  three  longitudinal  benches  on  each  side ;  the  north 
channel  aisle,  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a  high  parclose,  has  an  organ, 
on  the  ground,  and  seats  for  school  children  facing  south  ;  a  pulpit,  and 
a  reading- pew  facing  south  and  west,  stand  at  the  north-east  of  the  nave, 
and  the  seats  in  the  nave  and  aisle  are  all  open  and  facing  east.  The  font 
stands  at  the  west  side  of  the  south-west  entrance.  The  style  is  mixed 
between  First  and  Middle- Pointed ;  the  caps  projecting,  and  in  the 
chancel  richly  flowered,  and  the  shafts  clustered,  or  else  cylindrical. 
'Jlie  bases  are  not  good  and  are  stilted  above  the  level  of  the  open 
seats :  which  produces  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  efl^ect  in  so  early  a  style. 
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The  windows  in  the  aisle  are  of  an  early  kind,  of  two  trefoiled  lights, 
with  a  quatrefoU  in  the  head»  but  the  gable  windows  and  those  on  the 
south  side  are  considerably  later  in  type.  The  great  mistake*  as  it 
seems  to  ns,  in  this  design  is  that,  in  construction,  what  would  be 
caUed  the  chancel-arch  is  used  for  the  separation  of  the  sanctuary  and 
the  chancel,  and  not  for  distinguishing  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  In 
plan  the  church  appears  to  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  in  sec- 
tion and  in  elevation  the  effect  is  that  of  a  church  with  nothing  bat 
nave  and  sanctuary.  The  chancel  proper,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  thao 
the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave.  And  yet  this  is  not  done  for  the  sake  of 
degrading  the  chancel,  for  the  detail  is  considerably  enriched,  in  the 
arch- mould,  the  piers  and  the  roof,  in  this  eastern  part  of  the  construc- 
tional nave.  The  only  reason  we  can  assign  for  this  novel  arrangement 
is  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  chancel-arch  piers  is  thus  got  rid  of,  and 
the  chancel-aisle  made  more  open  to  the  general  area  of  the  interior ; 
but  we  cannot  think  the  advantage  thus  gained  an  adequate  reason  for 
the  departure  from  all  usual  precedents  of  church  architecture.  Exter- 
nally the  general  effect  is  more  that  of  a  college  chapel  than  anything 
else,  the  roof  being  continuous  and  the  bays  and  buttresses  being  at  re- 
gular intervals.  A  stone  belfry-gable  rises  from  the  roof  over  the  sanc- 
tuary-arch, and  the  sanctuary  is  very  richly  crested.  The  bay  of  the 
nave  devoted  to  the  chancel  has  a  far  richer  crest  than  the  rest ;  and 
the  south  window  of  that  bay  b  larger  and  much  more  ornate.  We 
do  not  understand  why  the  style  of  the  two  sides  of  the  church  should 
be  diverse ;  and  we  do  not  see  that  the  transverse  gable  was  needed 
for  the  chancel  aisle,  even  though  the  organ  is  there  placed.  Provision 
is  made  for  subsequently  adding  a  south  aisle. 

8.  Michael  tm  the  Mount,  Lincoln. — Our  readers  may  remember  a 
hideous  conventicle-like  structure  on  the  south  side  of  the  precipitous 
slope  of  the  hill  on  which  Lincoln  cathedral  stands.  This  was  the  old 
church  of  S.  Michael  on  the  Mount.  It  has  lately  been  wholly  rebuilt 
by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  old  site.  The  new 
plan  is  unusual.  There  is  a  nave  61  feet  6  inches  long  by  24  feet 
broad,  a  chancel  in  prolongation  of  the  nave,  and  a  three-sided  apsidal 
sanctuary, — the  chancel  and  sanctuary  together  being  27  feet  long ;  a 
^tfevdo-transept  on  the  south  side  opening  into  the  church  by  two 
arches,  of  which  one  is  in  the  nave  and  the  other  in  the  chancel ;  and 
on  the  north  side,  at  a  higher  level,  caused  by  the  steep  slope  of  the 
site,  a  sort  of  gallery-aisle  and  vestry,  both  with  external  doors ;  the 
former  of  the  two  opening  to  the  nave  by  a  pierced  arcade,  and  the 
latter  with  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  level  of  the  chancel.  The 
aisle,  or  gallery,  is  appropriated  to  seats  for  the  children  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  an  endowed  school  with  which  the  church  is  in  some  way 
connected.  At  the  western  end  of  the  south  side  is  an  entrance  porch. 
We  are  far  from  denying  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  site  may  more  than 
justify  the  unusual  treatment  of  the  north  aisle ;  and  the  effect  is  rather 
piquant  and  effective ;  but  we  protest  against  the  south  transept  as  being 
not  only  not  the  best  way  of  securing  the  additional  accommodation 
there  required,  but  as  quite  contrary  to  all  good  precedent  in  the  fact 
of  its  opening  by  an  arcade  of  two  into  both  the  nave  and  the  chancel. 
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The  external  effect  of  this  is  most  puzzling,  and  makes  the  whole  huild- 
ing  needlessly  look  like  a  nave  'and  sanctuary  merely,  instead  of,  as  it 
really  is,  a  very  properly  arranged  church.  This  effect  is  heightened  by 
the  position  of  the  belfry  turret  over  the  sanctuary  arch.  Indeed  here. 
as  in  Mr.  Teuton's  new  church  at  Watford,  the  church  is  structurally 
divided  into  nave  and  sanctuary,  and  not  into  nave  and  choir ;  the 
chorus  cantonim  in  both  cases  being  locally  in  the  nave..  Now,  although 
this  plan  is  excellent  in  certain  exception^  cases,  and  particularly  in 
the  re-arrangement  of  old  churches  with  intractable  ground  plans,  we 
think  it  by  no  means  desirable  that,  in  a  new  design,  what  is  a  mere 
expedient  should  become  a  recognized  normal  form.  Here  too,  as  in 
the  church  at  Watford,  so  much  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  structural 
nave  as  is  used  for  the  chancel,  is  marked  externally  by  a  richer  and 
loftier  ridge-crest  than  the  rest  of  its  length.  The  chancel  is  separ 
rated  from  its  half  of  the  south  transept  by  a  good  wooden  parclose- 
screen,  and  by  a  low  stone  screen  from  the  nave.  It  has  on  each 
side  three  longitudinal  seats.  The  sanctuary,  coextensive  with  the 
apse,  rises  by  two  steps,  and  the  altar  stands  at  the  extremity.  A 
pulpit  and  a  desk,  facing  south  and  west,  stand  outside  the  screen  on 
the  north  side.  The  only  possible  justification  for  the  structure  of 
this  church  would  be,  that  the  prayers  might  be  properly  said  in  the 
choir,  and  yet — to  all  intents  and  purposes — in  the  nave;  so  that 
we  are  the  more  surprised  to  see  a  reading-pew  provided  without 
the  screen.  The  style  of  this  church  is  late  First-Pointed,  with 
an  admixture  of  geometrical  tracery  in  the  more  important  win- 
dows.  The  detail  is  unusually  good,  and  the  open  arcading  of  the 
north  gallery,  with  its  hold  cusping,  is  a  striking  feature.  The  north 
aisle  has  a  separate  gabled  roof.  The  west  window  is  a  good  early 
composition  of  five  lights.  The  windows  in  the  three  sides  of  the  apse 
gain  height  and  dignity  by  being  placed  in  gablets ;  but  this  is  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  beauty  of  the  apse :  the  tcide  of  the  building  not  per- 
mitting the  arrangement.  The  three  gables,  running  into  the  Uiree 
■lopes  of  the  apse  roof,  produce  in  so  small  a  building  a  confused  and 
huddled  effect.  We  do  not  much  like  the  quatrefoiled  circles  which 
Hgfat  the  north  wall  of  the  north  gallery. 

S,  Edward,  Romford,  Essex. — A  large  lithographed  perspective  view 
taken  from  the  south-east  shows  this  church  as  rebuilt  by  Mr.  J.  John- 
son. The  view  represents  a  clerestoried  nave  with  lean-to  aisles ;  a 
south-west  porch,  which  forms  the  base  of  a  tower  and  spire  ;  a  chan- 
cel, with  north  and  south  chapels  under  separate  gables,  and  a  lean-to 
vestry  at  the  north-east  angle.  The  style  is  an  ornate  geometrical 
Middle-Pointed,  bristling  with  gable-crosses,  copings,  gurgoyled  cor- 
nices, and  ridge 'Crests.  We  have  noticed  in  other  works  by  Mr. 
Johnson  a  tendency  to  excess  in  ornament.  The  tracery  of  all  the 
windows  is  most  elaborate  ;  the  clerestory  is  a  series  of  traceried  sphe- 
rical triangles.  The  tower  and  spire,  which  from  their  situation,  scale, 
and  detail,  we  take  to  be  wholly  modem,  are  somewhat  laboured. 
There  is  a  needlessly  large  window  in  the  west  face  of  the  tower, 
lighting  nothing  ;  the  belfry  stage  is  better,  but  is  capped  by  a  heavy 
embattled  parapet,  from  within  which  rises  a  thin  octagonal  spire,  with 
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haunches  at  the  anglea.  An  angle  staireaae  at  the  north«eaBt  angle 
18  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  apirelet.  The  door  into  the  tower  is 
.  foliated.    This  church  deserves  a  personal  examination. 

Christ  Church,  Stratford'h-Bow,  Esses^ — ^We  notice  this  from  a 
perspective  lithographed  view  taken  from  the  north-east.  The  view 
shows  a  nave,  a  short  chancel,  a  north  aisle,  (under  a  separate  gable — 
but  there  is  no  clerestory),  and  a  north-west  porch  which  forma  the 
lowest  stage  of  a  dumpy  tower  and  spire.  There  is  also  a  lean-to 
vestry  cm  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed-*- 
but  not  of  a  very  graceful  sort — being  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  seem- 
ing to  aim  at  a  rather  early  type,  while,  in  many  respects,  as  in  the 
tracery,  later  ideas  are  not  excluded.  The  tower  has,  above  the  porch, 
only  a  low  belfiry  stage,  surmounted  by  a  short  and  heavy  stone  broached 
octagonal  spire,  with  spire  lights.  The  top  of  the  belfry.atage  seems 
scarcely  to  readi  the  ridge  of  the  aisle-gable,  for  less  that  of  the  nave. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  marks  of  vigour  and  feeling  in  the  design 
which  make  us  much  wish  that  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  production  it  is, 
would  emancipate  himself  from  the  mistake  of  sacrificing  too  much  to 
external  effect  and  over  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  great  fonlt  of 
the  church  is  a  want  of  simplicity.  A  group  of  school-buildings — of 
the  same  general  character—  is  indicated,  in  our  lithograph,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church. 

Holy  TVmt/y,  Leighton,  meat  Wekhpool,  Montgomeryshire. — ^We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  it  may  hk  very  long  before  we  have  to  criticixe 
another  such  church  as  this.  It  belongs  to  a  dsas  which  we  fondly 
hoped  had  passed  away  for  ever,^-a  class  of  churches  bearing  manifest 
tokens  of  having  been  built  for  the  honour  and  convenience  of  man, 
rather  than  for  the  glory  of  Gon.  The  church  is  being  erected, 
we  believe,  at  the  cost  of  one  individual.  The  architect  is  a  Mr.  Gee. 
It  is  an  ambitious  structure,  in  Geometrical  Middle-Pointed.  Exter- 
nally the  material  is  the  limestone  of  the  district,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  plan  comprises  a  chancel  18  feet  long,  nave  and  aisles 
66  feet ;  a  tower  west  of  the  north  aiale,  capped  by  an  elaborate  stone 
spire,  the  haunches  of  which  rise  barely  above  the  ridge  of  the  nave 
roof.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  octagonsl  building, 
of  considerable  size,  with  a  tall  and  in&posing  roof.  This  we  were  pre- 
pared to  condemn,  as  an  overdone  vestry ;  but  what  was  our  astonish- 
ment, when,  on  inquiry,  we  found  that  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  founder's  family,  to  deposit  their  hats,  coats,  and  umbrellas  in 
during  service  S  Of  course  there  Lb  a  private  entrance  from  the  outside 
which  bJmo  communicates  with  a  large  square  box*  which  we  were  told 
was  the  squire*8  pew.  Opposite  is  one  exactly  matching,  approached  also 
by  an  external  ooar  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle.  Thu  ia  tiba  "  minister's 
pew,** '  A  much  humbler  vestry,  by  the  way,  is  provided  for  the  "minister^' 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel*  T1j«  chancel  itself  is  not  intended  for 
use,  the  ritual  requirements  being  met  by  a  reading-desk  and  pulpit 
focing  west,  and  an  absurd  arrangement  of  the  nave  seats*  These  latter 
occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  nave,  leaving  na  passsge  except  a  trans- 
verse one  at  the  west  end.  AH  have  doors,  except  the  four  eaalem 
rows,  which  are  divided  into  stalls  and  axe  fjurnished  with  poppy  hasds. 
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They  decmst  graduftlly  ia  length,  mtil  the  ettstemmoflt  has  bci€  three 
Alalia.  It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  these  are  ta  be  deroted  to 
the  dioir.  The  aislesy  we  believe,  are  to  be  occupied  by  sdiool 
children,  §ot  whose  aecommodatioD  certain  backless  forms  are,  we 
presume,  intended.  Bvery  window  b  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
east  and  west  windows,  of  five  lights  each,  hare  large  single  figures, 
and  subjects  under  per^iective  canopies.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  drspery,  which  in  many  of  the  figures  is  not  ill-managed,  nothing 
GUI  be  worse  than  this  glass,  taking  into  considerBtion  the  present  state 
of  the  art.  In  tbtt  west  window  the  Prophet  Isaiah  is  called  Isiah, 
The  odier  windows  are  glaxed  with  ornamental  patterns  and  quarries. 
The  nave  arcades  are  the  onlf  features  which  we  can  at  all  commend. 
The  nave  itaelf  would  not  be  bad,  if  it  were  not  for  the  abomuiable 
•mngementi.  It  is  lofty,  and  has  a  fietir  clerestory.  The  very  decided 
retrogieasion  which  this  church  exhibits  from  principles  almost  univer* 
saUy  recognised,  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  its  glaring  defectt 
should  be  published,  as  a  warning  to  church  builders  ^at  something 
more  is  required  than  a  mere  expenditure  of  money  to  fit  their  edifices 
lor  their  high  object. 

S^Mary's  Chapel,  Thire. — Several  years  ago  the  fAA  chapel  in  8. 
Mary's  chmrchyuil  was  nearly  all  pulled  down,  and  a  very  simple  and 
correct  building  erected  in  its  plaee.  The  style  is  First-Pointed,  never 
and  chancel  of  three  and  two  bays  respectively,  a  bell  turret  on  the 
•pex  of  the  western  gable,  and  a  shallow  porch.  There  are  good  gable 
crosses,  and  an  excellent  stone  lychgate  attached  to  the  west  wall. 
Internally  the  nave  and  chancel  are  divided  by  a  k>w  screen,  the  latter 
is  fitted  correctly  with  longitudinal  seats  with  low  desks.  A  pulpit  at 
the  north  end  of  the  screen.  A  faldstool  and  lectern  of  oak.  In  the 
sanctuary,  which  rises  by  two  steps,  is  an  altar-table  of  oak,  and  above 
it,  inserted  in  the  wall,  a  stone  cross,  paioted  with  blue  and  gilt.  The 
east  window  is  an  unequal  triplet ;  the  chancel  bays  have  singly  lancets 
with  a  small  priest's  door  between  them ;  the  nave  bays  have  couplets 
and  a  shattnw  porch.  There  is  a  good  cM'gan  chamber  on  the  south  of 
the  chancel.  The  nave  is  fitted  with  low  open  benches.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  plain  stone  font  with  a  fiat  cover.  There  is  no  west  window. 
The  roof,  which  is  very  highly  pitched,  is  simple  and  good.  An  oak 
poor-box  is  fixed  in  the  wall  within  the  south  porch  doorway.  An 
oak  corona  lucis  hangs  over  the  screen,  the  roof  being  continuous 
with  no  external  distinction  between  the  nave  and  chanc^.  A  diaper 
has  been  stencilled  along  the  walls  under  the  windows.  Eastward  of 
the  church  is  a  good  tool-house  for  the  use  of  the  sexton,  simply  con- 
structed of  wood,  with  iron  gable-crosses. 

S. ,  Belmont,  Durham. — We  have  been  favoured  with  a  vk  w  of  the 

working  drawings  of  this  contemplated  church,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  a  k>cal  architect,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gory.  The  plan  is  rather  un- 
usual:— a  chancel  35  ft.  6  in.  by  18  ft.  0in.,  with  a  sacristy  tathe  north- 
east ;  and  a  nave  5S  ft.  long  by  %  ft.,  which  opens  westward  into  a  tower 
of  an  area  (tisproportienately  large  for  the  rest  of  the  church, — ^^1  ft.  by 
93  fit.  The  style  is  Middie^Potnted  and  ^try  fair  of  its  sortr  though 
the>  winde^Bie  aire  seoMwhal:  orerreguhr  is  tiietr  disposition,  and  of  com* 
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monplace  detail.  The  nave  cotBmnnicatea  with  the  tower  by  a  conplet 
of  arches  divided  by  a  slender  shaft ;  and  the  west  facade  shows  two 
two-light  adjacent  windows  divided  by  a  pedimented  buttress,  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  tower.  Above  these  windows  is  a  low  blank  stage 
surmounted  by  a  massy  belfry  stage  with  two  windows  on  each  face, 
and  an  embattled  parapet.  We  cannot  deny  that  this  arrangement  is 
picturesque,  but  it  must,  we  think,  be  expensive  as  well  as  unusual. 
The  chancel  roof  is  panelled ; — that  of  the  nave  open,  with  crossed  raf- 
ters. The  internal  arrangements  are  satisfactory :  the  sanctuary  weU 
raised  on  three  steps,  and  the  chancel  seated  longitudinally.  Opposite 
to  the  north  door  into  the  vestry  is  a  priest's  door — which  however  is 
scarcely  needed.  The  prayers  are  to  be  read  from  the  west  end  of  the 
chancel  seat  on  the  north  side ;  and  the  pulpit  is  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  nave.  In  the  nave  are  open  seats  continued  into  the 
tower,  and  the  font  stands  in  front  of  the  pier  at  the  west  end ;  a  porch 
entering  at  the  extremity  of  the  north  wall,  at  its  west  end.  The  ac- 
commodation is  to  be  about  38^:  and  the  estimated  cost  £1,550. 
Funds  are  greatly  wanted. 

S, ,  Preston,  Lancashire. — ^This  large  and  late  Third-P<nnted  or 

rather  Debased  church  is  under  restoration  by  Mr.  Shellard ;  and  we 
have  before  us  sketches  of  the  building  in  its  former  and  its  proposed 
condition.  It  is  clearly  the  architect's  aim  to  convert  it  into  a  Middle- 
Pointed  structure,  by  the  insertion  of  new  windows,  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  tower  into  a  tower  and  spire.  But  the  success  of  the 
attempt  is  most  questionable.  In  foct,  the  new  design  is  very  incon- 
sistent in  its  style :  the  buttresses,  pinnacles,  clerestory  and  general 
type  of  the  church  being,  in  spite  of  their  pretension,  jejune  and  un- 
mistakeably  Third-Pointed,  while  the  window  tracery,  the  belfry  stage, 
and  canopied  porch-doorway  affect  an  earlier  style.  The  new  tower 
and  spire  are  to  be  205  feet  high.  We  fear  that  a  good  opportunity 
has  been  in  this  case  turned  to  little  account.  The  sum  of  £6,000  is 
to  be  expended.  The  internal  arrangements  are  to  be,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  correspondent,  of  the  very  worst  kind,  including  even 
galleries  on  three  sides  of  the  nave. 


NEW  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

Woodstock,  Oxfordshire, — We  can  speak  favourably  of  the  National 
and  Infant  Schools  building  here  from  the  designsof  Mr. S. S. Teulon. 
There  is  a  large  schoolroom  for  boys  (76  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.),  opening  at 
right  angles  into  the  girls'  schoolroom,  which  lies  transversely  and  is 
71  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.  Each  room  has  a  separate  class-room,  and,  which 
is  most  important,  separate  exits  to  separate  yards  and  offices.  An 
infant-school,  35  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.,  with  separate  officei^,  ranges  at  right 
angles  with  the  extremity  of  the  boy's  schoolroom,  forming  the  west 
fa9ade;  and  over  its  south  end  rises  a  quadrangular  wooden  tunel 
holding  a  clock  and  a  bell,  and  capped  by  a  pyramidal  shingled  spire* 
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kt.    Hie  atyle  is  Late  Pointed ;  the  gable  windows  having  tralksomes 
and  foliated  lights  under  straight-sided  heads. 

North  Newinglon,  Broughion,  OxfordMhire. — Mr.  £•  C.  Bruton,  of 
Oxford,  has  bailt  in  this  hamlet  a  snudl  schoolroom,  to  which  a  dwell- 
ing-hoose  for  the  master  will  be  hereafter  added.  The  style  is  an  in- 
different specimen  of  Debased.  The  schoolroom  has  a  very  anusual 
arrangement  which  we  unhesitatingly  condemn.  Over  the  fireplace^ 
there  is  a  window  which  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  gable,  the  fine  passing 
on  one  side,  and  the  chimney  crowning  the  ridge.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this,  but  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  is  the  wish  for  wall-space  for 
hanging  maps.  The  school  is  not  sufficiently  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary offices. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

8. ,  Westmesion,  Su$se». — ^This  small  and  characteristic  Smsex 

church  is  about  to  be  enlarged,  in  good  taste,  by  Mr.  Carpenter.  A 
north  aisle,  to  match  the  existing  south  aisle,  is  to  be  added,  and  a 
sacristy  at  the  east  end  of  the  new  aisle.  The  nave  will  be  fitted  with 
excellent  plain  open  seats  of  oak.  The  chancel  had  already  received 
a  proper  arrangement.  The  north  door — of  Romanesque — ^is,  very 
judiciously,  to  be  re-built  in  the  new  aisle  ;  and  an  old  wooden  porch, 
interesting  in  its  character,  though  not  beautiful,  u  also  retained.  The 
new  aisle  will  have  small  trefoil-headed  lancets ;  and  the  roof  is  con- 
tinuous over  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  chancel  arch  is  new,  and  like 
the  arcades  of  the  new  aisle,  of  good  detail.  There  is  a  plain  close 
screen  between  the  aisle  and  the  sacristy :  a  low  stone  screen  runs 
across  the  chancel-arch ;  and  there  is  a  good  pulpit — of  wood,  octa- 
gonal, on  a  stone  plinth. 

8. ,  ChUtingtan,  Sussex. — ^This  small  church  is  also  about  to 

be  enlarged  by  the  same  architect.  Its  plan  is  a  nave,  chancel  and  west 
tower.  Mr.  Carpenter  adds  a  south  aisle,  divided  from  the  nave  by 
an  arcade  of  three  arches,  with  circular  shafts,  and  with  an  open 
wooden  porch  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side.  There  is  also  a  new 
chancel  arch,  and  a  new  east  window  of  three  lights,  with  reticulated 
tracery.  The  aisle  windows  here  also  are  lancets,  trefoiled  in  the 
head  :  the  piers  and  arches  are  of  First-Pointed  character.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  seats  is  excellent ;  and  the  chancel  is  guarded  by  a 
low  stpne  screen.  The  rustic  character  of  the  building  is  here,  as  in 
the  former  church,  exceedingly  well  preserved. 

Notre  Dame,  Mantes,  France. — The  fine  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
Mantes,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  (well  known  in  history  as  the  scene  of 
the  accident  which  cost  William  the  Conqueror  his  life,)  is  under  re- 
storation by  M.  Durand.  The  church  (originally  built  by  Ooules  de 
Montreiul)  in  its  actual  condition  is  in  the  mass  a  noble  specimen  of 
French  First- Pointed,  not  cruciform,  with  Middle-Pointed  chapels 
round  the  apse  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  nave,  and  Middle- 
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Pointed  wiiidow»  to  the  earty  ttiforkun,  wbidi  is  of  pecafiarty  stately 
dimensions,  having  triple  arches  in  eadi  bay.  The  height  of  the 
okiueh  is  impressive,  but  the  bufldtng  lacks  length.  The  restoration  of 
the  exterior  has  made  mat  progress,  and  the  workmen  are  at  present 
engaged  in  rebuilding  die  northemlj  of  the  two  west  towers.  We  may 
observe  that  of  the  three  west  portals  of  this  church  tiie  middle  and 
north  are  exquisite  specimens  of  First-Pointed  seulptmre,  the  southern 
as  fine  a  one  of  Middle-Pointed.  The  gveat  west  rose  is  filled  with 
magnificent  mosaic  glass  in  good  preservation.  Inside  the  restorations 
have  as  yet  been  confined  to  the  lady  chapel  at  the  extreme  east  end, 
which  has  been  completely  painted  in  patterns,  fitted  with  a  Pointed 
altar,  and  glazed  with  painted  glass  of  the  First  style.  We  can  say 
nothing  in  praise  of  this  work.  The  painting  is  heavy  and  uneffective, 
and  the  glass  as  bad  in  execution  as  possible.  We  observed  that 
several  of  the  groups  were  copied  from  H.  Gerente*s  **  Window  of  the 
Virgin'*  at  Le  Mans.  In  the  largest  of  the  nave  chapek  some  interest- 
ing remains  of  mediaeval  painting  have  been  discovered,  one  figure 
being  in  fair  preservation. 


Ik    OBITVII   ViRI    DoonsSIMI    XT   DxsinBRATISSIMI 

GUUELMI  H.  MILL,  S-T.P., 

IPSO  niB  KATIVITATZS  nOMZVI,  A.S.  MDCCCLIII. 

Quo  Dominns  festo  servi  magalia  vint. 

Hoc  ipso  Domini  prasmia  servns  adit. 
Tecta  Ducis  subiit  miles.  Dux  militis  intrat ; 

Hio  carnia  trabeam  soscipit,  ilfe  pKcat. 
Quseque  Incamati  Doctor  mysteria  Verbt 

Clar^  aHis  docuit,  darius  ipse  videt ; 
Personique  dues  Naturas  cemit  in  unA 

Emeritus,  coluit  quas  veteranus  adhuc. 
£igo  die  festo  quo  Christus  terrea  venit, 

Christi  confessor  coelica  rite  subit. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORKBSPONDSNTS. 

Wb  can  do  no  more  in  the  present  number  than  notify  the  publiea* 
tion  of  an  intereetiug  part  of  "  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,"  forming  Part  III.  of  Volume  IV.,  and  witk 
miscellaneous  contents;  and  also  of  Part  I.  of  Voluqie  III.  of  the 
'*  Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  c^  Scotland,"  toother 
with  tbe  Fburth  Eepoit  of  the  CquncU  of  Managemeat  q{  the 
Institute. 
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The  lliird  Part  of  the  History  of  lAandtff  Cathedral,  hy  Messra, 
Freeman  and  Jones,  has  been  published  since  our  last  number.  The 
groiind-plan  is  «liH  delayed,  but  will  appear  with  the  fourth  and  con- 
dading  part.  Till  then,  we  defer  our  final  notice  of  this  exeellent 
work. 

Is  SymbotisM  suited  to  tKe  Spirit  of  the  Age/  (pp.  50,  BosworUi)  is 
the  title  of  a  thoughtful  and  creditable  essay  by  Mr.  White,  in  which, 
however,  he  scarcely  succeeds  in  satisfactorily  answering  his  question 
in  the  affirmative. 

We  welcome  very  heartily  the  appearance  of  a  Hew  monthly  periodi- 
cal under  the  title  of  The  Church  of  the  People  (G.  Bell,  London).  Three 
numbers  have  already  appeared,  at  a  price  exceedingly  moderate.  A 
very  interesting  circumstanoe  connected  with  this  publication  is  that  it 
28  written  and  edited  by  a  Committee  of  gentlemen,  resident  (we  believe) 
in  Manchester,  whose  object  is  to  adapt  it  to  the  actual  wants  of  '*  the 
People  "  in  the  manufiacturing  districts*  And,  ao  far  as  we  can  judge, 
they  have  succeeded  hitherto  remarkably  well.  We  have  seldom  in- 
deed observed  a  more  manly  and  unaffected  tone  and  temper  than  seems 
to  characterize  this  unpretending  magazine :— a  great  contrast  to  the, 
fedse  sentiment  and  patronizing  air  which  deform  some  well«meant  al> 
tempts  to  reach  and  influence  the  same  social  class.  The  Church  of 
the  People—its  title  is,  we  think,  the  least  sensible  thing  about  it-^-^as 
aq>ecial  claim  to  a  favourable  notice  from  ourselves,  as  it  has  taken  np 
a  good  Bcdesiological  line,  and  is  especially  vigorous  in  its  denuncia- 
tion of  the  pew-iystem. 

We  hear  with  pleasure  of  the  formation  of  a  Worcester  IMocesan 
Architectural  Society,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Diocesan.  Lord 
Lyttelton  is  the  President,  Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere  the  Secretary ;  and 
Archdeacon  Sandford.  Canon  Wood,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilding,  the  Hon. 
F.  Lygon,  and  Messrs.  St.  Patridc,  Holden,  and  Walker,  form  the 
Provisional  Committee. 

Edsnkridge  8ehool,-~l/ir.  C.  Robina,  writing  from  Crockham  Par- 
sonage,  Edenbridge,  complains  of  our  notice  of  this  building.  He  first 
impugns  our  grammar,  which  we  may  defend  by  informing  him.  that, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  group  of 
school  buildings  '  a  school.'  He  continues.  "  The  school  is  not  built  of 
rag,  nor  has  it  dressings  of  Caen  stone.  The  style  is  not  nondescript." 
We  wish  our  correspondent  had  not  been  content  with  negations,  but 
had  enlightened  us  as  to  the  materials  and  style  of  the  structure.  We 
are  glad  to  hear,  in  condnuation,  that  the  school-offices,  of  which  we 
complained,  are  but  temporary.  Finally,  Mr.  Robins  refers  us,  some- 
what spitefully,  to  an  unfavourable  criticism  on  our  magazine  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Guardian. 

We  learn  with  interest  that  a  process  for  hardening  and  preserving 
the  stones  of  ancient  buildings  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Rochas. 
Experiments  have  been  successfully  tried  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
and^Chartres,  and  MM.  VioUet  Le  Due  and  Lassus  express  themselves 
joauch  pleased  with  the  invention.     We  are  anxious  for  further  details. 


♦«•. 


7d  Notices  and.  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scchsiologist. 

Sir, — A  few  years  ago  the  fine  parish  chtirch  of  Gottingham,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  restored  at  a  considerahle  cost  under  the 
direction  of  an  architect  at  Hull ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  church  as  restored  is  in  every  way  an  enormous  improve- 
ment upon  its  former  state.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  an  architect  to 
conduct  these  restorations  with  the  main  view  of  his  own  glorification, 
and  another  in  the  careful  and  reverential  spirit  of  a  Christian.  Had 
the  latter  feeling  predominated,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  canopied 
brass  in  memory  of  Nicholas  Estoteville,  the  founder  (I  believe)  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  present  edifice,  would  have  met  with  more 
decent  treatment.  A  former  inhabitant  of  the  village,  on  revisiting 
the  church  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  thus  describes  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  found  the  brass.  "We  found  it  in  pieces  lying 
about  in  the  vestry;  many  parts  of  the  inscription  were  wanting;  the 
stone  itself  had  been  removed  from  its  original  site,  cut  in  two  for  the 
purpose  of  making  up  some  other  part  of  the  pavement  of  the  chancel, 
and  altogether  destroyed.'* 

However,  the  attention  of  an  influential  parishioner  was  drawn  to 
the  matter,  and  the  fragments  of  the  brass  have  been  placed  in  com- 
petent hands  in  order  to  be  properly  restored,  and  then  relaid  down  in 
the  church.  And  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  any  one  under 
whose  notice  it  may  fiedi,  whether  he  chances  to  have  by  him  a  rubbing 
of  the  brass  in  its  original  state,  and  would  lend  it ;  for  without  some 
such  assistance  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  m^e  the 
restoration  of  the  brass  a  complete  one. 

Meanwhile,  what  have  die  active  "Evangelical"  Vicar  and  the 
churchwardens  been  about  ? 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  fedthful  servant. 

An  Old  CAifpteNiAir. 

r 

Several  communications  have  been  received  which  will  be  noticed  in 
.our  nexi^ 
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BERK£LBY  CHURCH,  OLOUCB8TERSHIRB. 

Thx  pariah  church  of  Berkeley  is*  in  moet  respects,  by  far  the  fineait 
in  its  owo  neighbourhood  ;  in  many  it  may  claim  a  place  among  the 
finest  in  England.  To  the  character  of  a  great  external  architectural 
whole  it  has  indeed  no  pretension  ;  the  position  of  its  tower,  which  is 
entirely  detached  from  the  chmrch,  and  the  complete  absence  of  high 
Toofo,  precluding  any  thing  like  varied  ind  picturesqne  grouping.  In  this 
respect  it  is  altogether  surpassed  by  numerous  churches  of  far  less  pre- 
tension, among  others  by  its  own  exquisite  neighbour  at  Leonard 
Stanley.^  But  in  the  two  points  in  which  its  chief  strength  lies,  the 
west- front  without,  and  the  arcades  of  the  nave  within,  very  few  parish 
churches  can  venture  upon  a  competition  with  it.  In  fact  in  these 
respects  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  cathedral  or  abbatial  type. 
The  nave  alone  might  be  considered  quite  worthy  of  forming  a  portion 
of  a  small  minster,  but  the  rest  of  the  church  is  for  the  most  pa^  very 
unworthy  of  being  gathered  round  so  splendid  a  nucleus. 

This  nave  is  of  very  considerable  size,  measuring  nearly  95  feet  in 
length ;  did  this  form  the  western  limb  of  a  cruciform  church,  with 
central  tower,  choir,  and  transepts,  it  would  seem  in  its  natural  position, 
and  it  is  dear  that  such  a  building  would  be  one  of  no  small  extent 
and  magnificence.  But  at  present  it  is  brought  to  a  rather  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  in  a  chancel  of  no  great  architectural  merit,  and 
less  than  half  its  own  length,  measuring  only  about  43  feet.  The  nave 
has  a  north  and  south  aisle,  and  a  north  porch ;  the  chancel  has  a 
northern  sacristy,  and  a  small  private  chapel  of  the  Berkeley  family  on 
the  south  side.  The  tower  stands  to  the  north  of  the  church,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  large  churchyard,  llie  present  one  is  modem,  but  it 
represents  an  elder  one,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  an  imitation. 

The  changes  which  the  church  has  undergone  are  not  very  remark- 
able or  interesting  in  themselves,  and  the  building  is  so  completely 

>  See  jMr.  Petit's  description,  in  the  Archceological  Journal,  vi.  44. 
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plaistered  and  whitewashed  within  and  without,  as  almost  to  hinder  the 
application  of  the  surest  test  of  all,  that  of  the  masonry,  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  exact  extent  of  each.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  more 
to  the  present  appearance  and  architectural  character  of  the  building, 
and  attempt  less  in  the  way  of  architectural  history  than  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  doing  in  monographs  of  this  kind.  On  another  point  also  I 
shall  not  enter.  From  its  position  close  to  the  principal  dwelling-place 
of  an  ancient  and  historic  family,  one  too  especially  famous  in  past 
ages  for  their  benefactions  to  ecclesiastical  foundations,  the  church  of 
Berkeley  might  naturaUy  be  expected  to  be  rich  in  monumental  antiqui- 
ties. This  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed,  though  it  is  less  rich 
than  probably  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  not  been  a  frequent 
custom  with  the  ancient  lords  of  Berkeley  to  bury  in  their  own  great 
foundation  of  Bristol  Abbey,  Still  the  array  of  monuments  is  both  ex- 
tensive and  curious,  and  worthy  of  being  treated  in  a  more  scientific 
manner  than  I  could  pretend  to ;  they  would  form  a  fitting  subject  for 
a  monograph  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bloxam,  or  of  some  other  inquirer, 
who  has  given  special  attention  to  that  branch  of  archaeology. 

The  West  Front. — In  approaching  the  church  fromr  the  north  side 
no  very  striking  individual  object  is  presented  to  the  visitor,  but  the 
moment  he  turns  towards  the  western  end  the  case  is  widely  different. 
The  termination  of  the  nave  is  of  the  most  splendid  character ;  were 
the  design  carried  out  over  a  whole  front  it  would  afford  a  very  formi- 
dable rival  to  Uandaff,  from  which  it  would  not  very  widely  differ  in 
proportion.  But  unfortunately,  instead  of  the  finish  of  western  towers, 
the  terminations  of  the  aisles  are  little  better  than  mere  botches  without 
reference  to  the  general  design ;  and  the  gable  of  the  nave  itself  no 
longer  exists.  We  have  only  the  western  window  and  doorway  to 
testify  to  the  magnificence  of  a  conception  which  was  only  partially 
carried  out. 

These  portions  are  Early  English,  very  pure  and  good,  but,  like  the 
other  work  of  that  class  in  the  church,  exhibiting  no  trace  of  the  pecu- 
liar local  variety  belonging  to  the  west  of  England  and  South  Wales.^ 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  that  variety  appears  in  an  ornate  and 
fully  developed  form  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sly m bridge.  But 
the  Berkeley  Early  English,  with  some  peculiarities  of  its  own,  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the  style.  The  use  of 
the  round  arch  will  surprise  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  churches 
of  Northamptonshire ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  itself  we  have  con- 
firmed Decorated  examples  at  Slymbridge  and  Stone  :  I  may  add  more 
distant  ones  at  Malmsbury  and  Brecon.  The  masonry  and  execution 
is  exceedingly  good ;  indeed  the  whole  work  of  this  date  is  of  the  best 
character. 

The  west  end  of  the  nave  is  flanked  by  two  large  buttresses,  the 
northern  one  having  a  staircase  somewhat  curiously  attached  ;  they  do 
not,  however,  run  up  into  turrets  or  pinnacles.  The  southern  one  has  been 
somewhat  feebly  repaired.  The  western  window  is  a  quintuplet  of  five 
round-headed  lancets  trefoiled.  with  banded  shafts  and  floriated  capitals 
to  each.  They  increase  in  height  towards  the  centre,  thus  preserving  the 
>  See  History  and  Antiquities  of  S.  David's,  p.  64. 
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pyramidal  outline ;  there  10  also  a  similar  increase  in  point  of  width.  Below 
is  the  west  door- way,  set  between  two  blank  arches ;  it  is  of  two  orders, 
with  its  obtusely  pointed  arch  elaborately  foliated  and  resting  on  detached 
shafts  with  flowered  capitals.  The  mouldings,  though  good,  are  not  re* 
markable  for  depth.  This  doorway  is  set  in  a  g^ble,  but  unluckily,  in 
order  not  to  interfere  with  the'  window,  it  is  made  very  obtuse ;  it 
would  have  been  far  better,  and,  indeed,  far  more  in  the  usual  spirit  of 
the-  mediaeval  architects,  to  have  boldly  carried  it  up,  as  far  as  was 
needful,  in  front  of  the  quintuplet.  The  effect  is  rendered  still  worse 
by  the  contrast  between  its  obtuse  pitch  and  the  sharper  gables  over 
the  blank  arches  on  each  side,  which  again  are  i|ot  very  satisfactory  in 
their  stilted  arches  and  capitals  of  unequal  height.  These  blemishes, 
however,  though  easily  discerned  by  the  critical  observer,  do  not  se- 
riously detract  from  the  general  beauty  of  the  composition.  The  whole 
spandril  between  the  window  and  the  gables  below  is  set  on  a  slope. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  nave  gable  has  been  lowered,  and  that  the 
terminations  of  the  aisles  are  of  later  and  poorer  character.  They  are, 
at  present  at  least,  finished  with  low-pitched  compass  roofs,  and  each 
contains  only  a  three-light  window  of  simple  arch  tracery  foliated. 
That  on  the  north  side  is  shown  to  be  of  later  date  than  its  fellow  by 
the  section  of  its  label. 

The  Nave;  Interior, — ^We  will  suppose  the  visitor  to  enter  the 
church  by  the  great  western  portal,  though  access  is  generally  only  to 
be  obtained  by  the  doorways  on  the  north  and  south  side.  He  will 
then  find  himself  in  a  spacious  and  sumptuous  nave,  arcades  of  unusual 
splendour  forming  a  vista  crowned  at  the  east  end  by  a  lofty  chancel 
arch  with  a  stone  roodscreen  still  remaining  across  it.  This  latter  fea- 
ture, as  well  as  the  east  window  and  most  of  the  other  glimpses  afforded 
of  the  choir  whose  entrance  it  guards,  is  at  once  seen  to  belong  to  a 
later  age,  but  the  nave  itself  is  of  the  same  beautiful  form  of  Early 
English  as  its  west  front.  The  arches,  seven  on  each  side,  are  of  the 
most  perfect  proportion ;  but  the  space  above  is  less  satisfactory.  It  is 
unusually  high,  and  on  the  north  side,  where,  strange  to  say,  no  clere^ 
story  windows  are  pierced,  is  most  unpleasingly  bare.  Even  on  the  south 
side  the  clerestory  windows  are  hardly  sufficient,  either  in  height  or 
width,  for  the  space  which  they  occupy,  and  the  want  of  a  string  over 
the  arcade  is  very  distinctly  felt.  But  the  arcades  themselves,  the 
twelve  clustered  pillars  and  the  graceful  arches  which  they  support, 
approach  very  nearly  to  absolute  perfection.  Yet  their  singularities  are 
many,  and  taken  severally  not  altogether  pleasing.  They  are  inferior 
in  general  splendour  to  that  range,  probably  unparalleled  in  our  paro- 
chial architecture,  which  adorns  the  church  of  S.  Mary  at  Haverford- 
west ;  the  clustering  is  less  elaborate,  the  floriation  less  gorgeous,  but 
the  Berkeley  arcades  have  the  advantage  of  forming  part  of  a  great 
architectural  whole,  which  the  single  range  at  Haverfordwest,  with  its 
superadded  clerestory,  can  hardly  be  said  to  do.  The  section  of  the 
pier  is  rather  singular ;  it  is  essentially  a  losEcnge,  with  four  shafts  at- 
tached to  the  cardinal  points,  and  four  intermediate  ones,  all  filleted  ; 
but  they  are  oddly  connected,  and  the  subordinate  members  run  up 
into  nothing,  having  no  representatives  either  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
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mouldings  of  the  areh.  The  'whole  is  grouped  under  a  loseage-ehaped 
abacus  with  chamfered  points — a  fonn  usual  in  the  Perpendicular  of 
Devon  and  some  parts  of  Somerset,  and  occurring  also  in  Early  work  in 
some  Oxfordshire  churches.  Each  principal  shaft  has  its  own  floriated 
capital,  but  the  north-west  respond  and  one  pillar  on  the  south  side 
have,  instead  of  floriation,  mere  round  capitals  under  the  lozenge,  with 
nail-heads  set  at  great  distances  from  each  other.  In  another  capital  also 
on  the  same  side  the  foliage  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  rest, 
and  forms  more  strictly  one  mass  under  the  lozenge  abacus  without  any 
reference  to  the  members  of  the  cluster.  The  bases  are  of  the  usual 
Early  English  kind,  answering  in  section  to  the  four  principal  shafts, 
but  set  upon  a  plinth  of  the  same  form  as  the  abacus.  The  height  of 
this  plinth  increases  towards  the  east,  at  least  on  the  north  side ;  on 
the  south  side  this  is  probably  the  case  alao,  but  a  modem  casing  to  the 
eastern  pillars  precludes  absolute  certainty. 

The  arches  supported  by  these  beautifiil  pillars  are  in  point  of  pro- 
portion most  exquisite*  The  mouldings  are  very  singular ;  they  most 
of  course  be  studied  in  a  section,  but  I  may  mention  the  curious  man- 
ner in  which  the  wave-moulding  is  introduced.  The  label  terminations 
are  for  the  most  part  heads,  some  with  head  dresses  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First,  with  the  square  head-dress,  the  chinstay,  &c.  One^ 
over  the  non-floriated  capital  on  the  south  side,  has  the  curious  device 
of  a  frog  knocking  two  human  heads  together.  A  single  label  runs 
through  the  whole  Early  English  portion. 

The  clerestory,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  somewhat  bare.  The  win- 
dows on  the  south  side,  one  over  each  areh,  are  very  short  and  broad 
round-headed  trefoil  lancets,  with  a  deep  but  not  wide  internal  splay 
and  a  label  over.  In  the  eastern  bay  there  are  two  under  a  single 
rear-arch.  From  their  width,  and  being  merely  spla3red  with  a  flat- 
headed  arch,  they  have  internally  the  Sflect  of  square-headed  windows 
rather  than  of  lancets.  Externidly  t^ey  present  the  graceful  form  of  a 
round-headed  trefoil  under  a  semicircular  label ;  perhaps  it  is  no  injury 
that  they  are  partly  concealed  by  the  compass  roof  of  the  aisle,  as  it 
suggests  the  idea  of  longer  windows  than  really  exist.  But  the  view 
of  this  clerestory,  as  indeed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  is,  from  its  peculiar  position,  a  privilege  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  inmates  of  the  Castle. 

The  roof  is  a  low-pitched  wooden  one  of  Perpendicular  date,  a  fair 
piece  of  workmanship,  but  not  requiring  any  particular  notice.  The 
corbels  however  on  which  it  rests  demand  more  attention,  as  being  part 
of  the  original  design  of  the  nave.  Their  form  is  that  of  half  a  capital 
of  the  quatrefoil  section,  supported  by  a  head. 

West  Front  intemaUtf. — Tlie  grand  quintuplet  of  the  west  front  as- 
sumes internally  the  form  of  one  large  window,  the  whole  being  grouped 
under  a  bold  semicircular  arch  rising  from  detached  banded  shafts.  The 
effect  is  very  fine,  except  that  a  certain  degree  of  bareness  and  flatness 
is  produced  by  each  individual  lancet  being  necessarily  set  in  a  thin 
wall,  witii  a  mere  chamfer  in  the  jamb.  The  arrangement  is  interme^ 
diate  between  that  in  which  each  lancet  has  its  distinct  rear-areh  and 
that  in  which  the  pieces  of  wall  between  them  sink  into  mere  raullioiiSk 
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The  doorway  below  is  more  cared  for  than  is  often  the  case  with  even 
weatem  doorways  internally,^  its  segmental  head  having  a  label  and  a 
moulded  jamb,  and  being  flanked  by  a  blank  pointed  arch  on  each  side, 
answering  to  those  of  the  exterior,  but  which  a  sort  of  hitch  on  each 
side  converts  into  an  awkward  kind  of  trefoil. 

Comparison  with  Llandaff, — I  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  in  considera- 
tion of  my  familiarity  and  fondness  for  both  churches,  to  enter  upon  a 
comparison  between  this  nave  and  front  and  those  of  LlandafF  Cathe- 
dral. The  comparison  between  a  cathedra]  and  a  merely  parochial 
church  may  at  first  sight  seem  unfair ;  but  Berkeley,  as  mnst  have 
been  perceived, rises  considerably  above  the  common  parochial  standard, 
while  Uandaff,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  at  length  in  my  work 
on  that  church,  is  not  designed  on  the  complete  type  of  a  cathedral. 
In  fact,  though  Lhmdaff  does  maintain  a  certain  superiority,  the  two 
converge  very  nearly  to  a  common  point ;  the  portions  which  I  shall 
compare  together  are  not  very  different  in  size,  and  belong  to  the  same 
style  of  architecture,  though  Ekriceley  exhibits  it  in  a  more  advanced  form. 
fioth  present  the  pure  Lancet  style,  free  alike  from  Romanesque  and 
from  Geometrical  elements,  unless  a  lingering  fondness  for  the  round 
arch,  which  is  found  in  both,  is  to  be  considered,  as  historically  of  course 
it  is,  as  an  exception  to  the  first  half  of  the  remark.  Both  exhibit  west 
fronts  composed,  if  we  except  the  mutilated  gable  window  at  Llandaff, 
entirely  of  lancets ;  in  both,  the  interior  of  the  west  end  has  received 
an  unusual  degree  of  attention.  Both  exhibit  internal  elevations  rising 
above  the  parochial,  and  yet  not  quite  attaining  the  full  cathedral  cha- 
racter ;  having  noble  arcades  and  a  weU-developed  clerestory,  but  no 
triforium  or  vault.  On  the  whole,  I  hope  I  am  not  misled  by  old  asso- 
ciations in  supposing  that  thej  present  a  fair  and  interesting  occasion 
for  a  critical  comparison. 

In  comparing  the  two  fronts,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  that  setting 
ap  Berkeley  as  a  rival  to  Llandaff  is  indeed  a  contest  between  Troilus 
and  Achilles.  Llandaff  has  a  grand  cathedral  front  with  two  towers, 
one  stiU  existing,  one  which  has  existed  and  which  we  hope  may  one 
day  exist  again ;  Berkeley  has  nothing  but  two  almost  beggarly  ends 
to  its  aisles.  But  in  the  two  portions  which  I  wish  directly  to  compare 
there  is  little  difference  in  point  of  size  and  very  little  in  point  of  en- 
richment. Towers  might  be  added  to  Berkeley,  and  their  absence  from 
Llandaff  need  not  have  affected  the  actual  termination  of  the  nave ;  had 
Berkeley  the  high  gable  which  it  doubtless  once  possessed,  this  part 
alone  might  very  fairly  enter  upon  the  comparison.  The  comparative 
merits  of  the  Berkeley  quintuplet  and  the  Llandaff  tripletform  a  fair  ques- 
tion of  taste ;  to  my  own  mind  I  must  confess  that  the  former,  spread, 
as  it  is,  gradually  over  the  whole  space,  is  a  more  pleasing  composiHon 
than  the  triplet  at  Llandaff  with  the  narrow  arches  between  its  mem- 
bers. In  point  of  finish  and  detail  however  Llandaff  has  greatly  the 
advantage.  In  the  lower  stage  I  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  fault 
I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  proportion  of  its  gables,  the  western 
doorway  of  Berkeley  flanked  by  two  blank  arches,  is,  in  point  of  effect, 
more  satisftictory  than  even  tluit  wonderful  portal  at  Llandaff,  placed, 

>  See  Irchitectare  of  Llndaff  Csthedral,  p.  25. 
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as  it  18,  unconnectedly  in  a  mere  wall  of  rough  masonry.  I  think  then 
that,  outside,  the  merits  of  the  two  fronts,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
being  compared  at  all,  are  pretty  evenly  balanced.  It  is  within,  where 
the  superior  general  magnificence  of  Llandaff  could,  when  the  church 
was  roofed  in,  have  had  but  little  effect,  that  Berkeley  is  thrown  alto* 
gether  into  insignificance.  The  latter,  as  I  have  observed,  has  indeed 
a  greater  degree  of  internal  finish  bestowed  upon  its  west  end  than  is 
commonly  met  with  even  in  very  considerable  churches ;  but  its  single 
broad  arch  and  flat  window  jambs  cannot  be  for  a  moment  compared 
with  the  wonderful  display  of  skill  which  has  produced  in  the  internal 
effect  of  the  western  triplet  at  Llandaff  the  noblest  Lancet  composition  in 
existence.  Elsewhere  the  interior  is  the  mere  back  of  the  external 
front ;  at  Llandaff  the  "arrangement  is  reversed  ;  the  beautiful  exterior 
jfa^ade  becomes  the  mere  shell  of  the  indescribable  perfection  to  be 
beheld  within. 

Continuing  the  comparison  along  the  arcades,  it  is  clear  that  Llan* 
daff  has  by  far  the  more  perfect  and  regular  design,  but  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  in  some  particular  portions  Berkeley  may  not  quite 
fairly  assert  its  pre-eminence.  We  miss  indeed  the  regularity  of  ar* 
rangement,  the  eye  longs  for  the  horizontal  string  and  the  vertical  roof- 
shaft,  it  is  denied  altogether  the  presence  of  a  clerestory  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  has  to  put  up  with  one  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  its  com- 
petitor ;  but  may  not  the  stately  pillars  and  arches  of  Berkeley  be  fairly 
admitted  into  competition  with  those  of  Llandaff  or  even  of  cathedrals 
of  still  greater  size  and  magnificence  ?  Here,  as  in  the  west  front» 
Berkeley  may  fairly  claim  to  enter  the  lists  with  churches  far  above  its 
own  ecclesiastical  rank. 

Between  the  masses  of  wall  at  Llandaff  with  their  delicate  shafts  and 
exquisite  capitals  attached,  and  the  rich  clusters  of  Berkeley  united 
under  a  single  diadem  of  foliage ;  and  again,  between  the  distinct  forms 
of  beauty  to  be  observed  in  their  respective  representations  of  vegetable 
life,  we  have  a  question  of  taste  in  the  strictest  sense.  Perhaps  the 
very  defects  of  Berkeley  may  have  some  connexion  with  its  beauties. 
These  pillars  seem  formed  for  a  separate  existence,  and  are  less  capable 
of  being  worked  into  a  regular  system  of  bays  and  stages  than  the 
plainer  kind  adopted  at  Llandaff.  I  do  not  feel  myself  called  on  to 
judge  between  the  two ;  I  only  ask  to  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
audacity  in  matching  a  parish  church  and  a  cathedral,  and  that  cathe- 
dral one  so  dear  to  me  on  many  grounds  as  the  church  of  Teilo  and 
Urban. 

Chancel  Arch,  SfC. — ^The  internal  view  is  crowned  towards  the  east 
by  the  lofty  chancel  arch.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  arcades,  with 
the  details  of  which  those  of  its  responds,  capitals,  and  arch -mouldings 
exactly  correspond  ;  but  it  differs  widely  from  them  in  proportion,  the 
responds  being  of  an  almost  extravagant  height,  while  the  arch  is 
remarkably  obtuse.  The  roodscreen  thrown  across  this  arch  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  church,  its  design  and  material 
being  alike  unusual.     It  differs  equallv  from  the  light  timber  structures 
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tuual  in  parish  churches,  and  from  thoae  mansive  pieces  of  architecture 
which  were  designed  to  exclude  the  laity  from  the  choirs  of  our  cathe- 
dral and  abbey  churches,  but  which  now  practically  fulfil  the  exactly 
contrary  function  of  excluding  them  from  their  naves.  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely prepared  to  assert  that  the  use  of  a  screen  of  this  sort  is  a  local- 
ism ;  but  there  are^  remains  of  one  of  the  same  material  at  Stinchcombe» 
and  something  of  the  sort,  whether  it  ever  existed  or  not,  would  cer- 
tainly form  the  most  appropriate  finish  at  Cam.  The  screen  at  Berkeley 
is  of  stone,  but  instead  of  a  double  mass  of  wall,  it  is  both  single  and 
open,  its  design  being  in  fact  that  of  a  huge  piece  of  Perpendicular 
tracery  under  a  four- centred  arch,  with  the  spandrils  above  ornamented 
with  the  figures  usual  in  the  spandrils  of  doorways,  only  pierced.  It 
consists,  as  usual,  of  three  compartments,  the  lateral  ones  under  subar- 
cuations,  the  central  one,  which  is  narrow,  under  a  distinct  aod  more 
acutely  pointed  arch.  Qne  may  conceive  that  in  their  original  state  the 
lower  part  of  the  side  compartments  was  filled  with  solid  panelling, 
and  the  central  one  closed  with  low  doors;  but  all  this  has  been 
entirely  removed. 

The  exact  effect  which  the  insertion  of  this  screen  has  had  upon  the 
chancel  arch  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  cuts  through  a  string  on  each  side, 
which  looks  as  if  it  Would  have  been  naturally  continued  in  a  band  over 
the  respond.  Just  above  it,  on  the  east  side,  are  some  appearances  which 
look  almost  as  if  the  original  bases  had  been  worked  up  again  as  a  sort 
of  corbel  for  the  respond  at  the  point  where  it  had  been  cut  away. 
Yet  this  apparent  base,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  stopped  chamfer, 
appears  to  be  wrought  out  of  ooe  stone  with  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
inserted  screen.  The  usual  doorway  to  the  rood-loft  exists,  though 
blocked,  and  is  approached  on  the  north  side  by  a  staircase- turret  in  the 
north  aisle.  There  are  also  what  appear  to  be  blocked  a|)ertures  on  each 
side :  that  on  the  north,  is  over  the  door ;  that  on  the  south  side  runs 
up  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  church,  and  must  have  some  connexion 
with  the  loft  and  screen,  but  its  particular  object  is  less  easy  of  ex- 
planation. That  on  the  south  side  appears,  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
string,  to  be  contemporary  with  the  chancel  arch. 

AisleB  of  Nave, — Having  now  treated  of  the  west  front,  ^he  arcades, 
the  chancel  arch  and  screen,  1  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  purely 
architectural  claims  of  Berkeley  church  to  a  high  rank  among  our 
ecclesiastical  edifices ;  the  remaining  portions,  though  containing  two 
or  three  valuable  details,  are  of  far  less  beauty  and  importance.  The 
aisles  are  chiefly  Decorated ;  the  windows  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  terminate  them  to  the  west,  and  throughout,  as  in  the  front,  a 
slight  difference  in  the  tracery,  and  a  more  marked  one  in  the  label, 
points  out  the  northern  range  as  the  later  of  the  two.  The  southern 
label  is  the  Decorated  scroll,  the  northern  has  a  section  verging  upon 
Perpendicular.  The  north  aisle  has  no  string  beneath  the  windows,  the 
south  has  a  roll.  The  east  window  of  the  north  aisle,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, is  unusually  small  and  yet  very  high  in  the  wall,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  contemporary  sacristy.     Far  more  valuable  is  the 

'  In  reviring  the  proof,  I  must  change  the  tense  to  ''  were."  '*  Restoration"  has 
joBt  eliminated  all  traces  I 
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foundations  at  Berkeley,  both  of  which  met  with  a  prematore  snppresaioiL 
There  was  a  nunnery,  which,  according  to  a  legend,  was  destroyed  by 
the  machinations  of  Earl  Gkidwine ;  yet  there  were  nuns  belonging  to 
Berkeley  as  late  as  1 1 54.  who,  if  they  had  been  pensioned  off.  aa  Mr. 
Fosbroke  supposes,^  in  the  time  of  the  Earl,  who  died  101  years  pre- 
viously, must  have  been  most  "  remarkable  instances  of  longevity/*' 
There  was  also  a  sort  of  Prebendal  foundation,  the  nature  of  which  I 
do  not  exactly  understand,  but  which  seems  to  have  vanished  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  partition  of 
Poland  was  enacted  upon  its  endowments,  which  were  divided  between 
the  monastic  establishments  of  Reading,  Leonard  Stanley,  and  Bristol. 
The  benefactor  of  the  first  was  Queen  Adeliza,  probably  about  1140.  as 
the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  Empress  Matilda;  Stanley  got  its  por- 
tion from  Roger  de  Berkley  in  1156;  the  last  remnant  was  assigned 
to  Bristol  by  Robert  Fltzhardinge,  between  1154  and  1170.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fosbroke,  some  ruins  existed  attached  to  the  old  campanile, 
which  were  generally  supposed  to  be  vestiges  of  the  **  nunnery  chapel,** 
but  which  he  himsdf  supposed  rather  to  be  those  of  the  '*  prebendal 
church.*'  His  idea  is  that,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Prebendal  founda- 
tion, Fitzhardinge  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  parish  church  on 
a  fresh  site.  I  do  not  know  his  authority  for  the  assertion,  bat  the 
font  and  south  doorway  suit  very  well  with  the  date. 

My  own  notion  is  tiiat  the  present  church  is  due  to  a  very  gradual 
rebuilding  of  an  earlier  fabric.  If  Fitzhardinge  really  built  a  church 
from  the  ground,  his  arcades  could  not  have  survived  above  a  century. 
But  very  possibly  he  only  made  alterations  in  one  of  the  two  previously 
existing  churches,  either  of  the  nunnery  or  the  college ;  and  portions 
of  the  Saxon  fabric  may  have  survived  till  the  erection  of  the  present 
west  front  and  arcades.  Any  how  I  imagine  that  the  reconstruction 
to  which  they  were  owing  did  not  extend  to  the  external  walls  of  the 
aisles,  as  if  they  had  been  recast  in  the  same  magnifioant  form  as  the 
nave,  one  can  hardly  fancy  that  they  would  so  soon  have  g^ven  way  to 
the  much  poorer  aisles  now  existing.  I  conceive  that  a  Romanesque 
church,  built  or  repaired  by  Robert  Fitzhardinge,  was  gradually  re- 
constructed, without  ever  being  completely  demoUsbed,  tiU  the  present 
south  doorway  alone  remained.  The  arcades,  with  the  west  window  and 
doorway,  date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  the  time  of  Thomas  Lord 
Berkeley,  who  played  a  rather  conspicuous  part  in  the  reign  of  that 
prince  and  his  father.  Something  was  now  done  to  the  choir,  as  ia 
shown  by  the  single  lancet  window,  whose  label  shows  it  to  be  contem- 
porary with  the  Early  English  work  of  the  nave.    But  the  principal 

>P.  7. 

'  I  owe  this  phrase  to  the  present  owner  of  Berkeley  Castle,  who  has  thought 
good  to  erect  a  tombstone  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Cam,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

'<  In  memoiy  of  Joseph  White,  of  this  Parish,  Thatcher,  who  died  tiie  12th  June, 
1837,  aged  103  years.  This  stone  is  erected  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Se- 
grave,  to  perpetuate  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  longevity." 

Poor  Joseph  White  1  As  a  man  and  a  citizen,  he  might  apparently  have  been 
forgotten  by  posterity;  as  an  ''instance  of  longevity,"  a  sort  of  article  of  vertk, 
he  attracts  the  notice  even  of  "  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Segrave." 
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reooDStnicticm  of  this  portion  most  have  happened  a  little  later,  be- 
tween the  renovation  of  the  nave  and  that  of  its  aisles.  This  is  shown 
by  the  character  of  the  windows.  And  as  these  are  so  much  higher 
than  the  lancet,  which  seems  adapted  for  much  lower  walls,  we  may 
fairly  infer  tliat  the  walls  of  the  choir  were  raised  at  this  time.  In  a 
little  more  advanced  style  the  south  aisle  was  rebuilt,  and  the  northern 
followed  later  in  the  fourteenth  century.  These  reconstructions  we 
may  fsirly  connect  with  the  foundation  of  S.  Mary's  Chantry^  temp. 
Edward  III.,  by  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley,  the  lord  whose  name  figures 
in  connection  with  the  death  of  Edward  II.  and  whose  long  possession 
gives  ample  time  for  the  change  of  style  manifested  in  the  two  portions. 
Mr.  Fosbroke  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  foundation,  but  Lord 
Thomas  died  in  1360.  He  must,  however,  have  founded  the  chantry. 
or  at  least  erected  its  appurtenances,  long  before.  His  burial  in  the 
aonth  aisle,  where  his  tomb  still  remains,  points  to  its  eastern  termina- 
tion as  the  chantry  of  his  foundation.  Now  the  sedilia  here  seem  to 
imply  a  clerical  body  attached  to  this  altar,  and  they  are  contemporary 
with  the  wall  of  the  aisle,  which  must  have  been  erected  at  quite  an 
cmrly  period  of  the  life  of  Lord  Thomas.  He  probably  continued  his 
benefaction  to  the  north  aisle  at  a  later  period,  and  here  we  may  fairly 
fix  the  site  of  another  chantry  founded  by  his  widow  Klatharine  in  1384. 
which  appears  to  have  involved  no  further  architectural  changes.  The 
chapel  south  of  the  choir  ub  attributed  to  Lord  James  in  1450.  I  should 
have  attributed  both  this  and  the  other  Perpendicular  alterations  to  a 
considerably  later  date.  Except  the  chapel,  they  only  amount  to 
alterations,  the  general  reconstruction  having  been  completed  during 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Edwabd  a.  Fbbbman. 


THE  IRVINGITE  DEVELOPEMENT. 

Maintaikinq  as  we  do  distinctive  ecclesiastical  principles,  for  which,  in 
truth,  the  Ec0le8iolagist  exists,  we  have  often  to  act  or  else  to  forbear  in 
cases  where  a  mere  artistic  feeling  would  lead  us  to  adopt  a  different 
course.  We  have  never  more  strongly  felt  this  obligation,  never  been 
more  assured  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  our  convictions  than  in 
approaching  a  building  which  is  very  naturally  exciting  in  no  small 
degree  the  curiosity  of  many  inhabitants  of  London.  It  bears  the 
similitude  of  a  mediaeval  church  of  cathedral-like  dimensions  and  plan, 
while  the  richness  of  detail  is  commensurate  with  its  size,  and  so 
far,  therefore,  as  the  architect  Mr.  R.  Brandon  is  concerned,  we  feel 
that  the  construction  demands  the  most  minute  examination. 

But  here  a  higher  rule  of  action  steps  m,  and  we  have  to  consider 
the  purpose  for  which  this  striking  pile  has  been  upraised.  We  have 
to  recollect  that  it  is  the  symbol  and  offspring  of  a  new  phase  of  dissent, 
the  more  seductive  because  mimetic  of  and  parallel  with  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  the  conventicle  of  a  modern  and 
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eztravftgftnt  sect,  'wbsdti  sniftll  as  it  is  dsres  to  aasvnie  and  soooMds  in 
being  officially  termed^  **the  Catholie  Apostolic  Church."  We  camat 
enter  into  the  description  of  an  Irvingite  place  of  worship,  as  if  it  were 
that  which  it  professes  to  be,  and  nothing  less  than  this  would  be  an 
adequate  notice  of  the  arehitectural  features  of  such  a  bnildiiig ;  onlj 
in  order  to  comprehend  what  we  are  about  to  say,  our  readers  must 
picture  to  themselves  a  cruciform  structure^  imitative  of  a  Yorkshire 
abbey,  comprising  a  still  unfinisbed  nave  of  five  bays,  with  arcade,  tri- 
forium,  and  clerestory  of  rich  First-Pointed,  timber  roofe  of  the  Third 
style ;  transepts  with  the  preparation  for  a  lofty  tower  and  spire,  choir 
of  three  bays  elaborately  groined  hi  stone,  and  side  chapels  east  of 
each  ti^nsept,  northern  aisle  to  the  choir,  and  eastern  '*  chapel" 
stretching  befalod  the  "  altar^*:  the  whole,  in  its  yet  incomplete  length, 
measuring  some  180  feet,  with  a  commensurate  h^ht. 

This  complex  edifice  is  of  course  filled  with  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  worship  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs ;  these  are,  however,  mostly 
of  a  temporary  eharacter,  being  the  fittings  of  the  old  meeting  house, 
in  Newman  Street,  which  they  had  somewhat  unexpectedly  to  vacate. 
The  nave  is  filled  with  open  sittings  and  contains  the  pulpit.  The 
T«tum  stalls  in  the  lantern  just  westward  of  the  firat  ohoir*8tep  are 
allotted  to  the  deacons.  Eastwards  the  choir  extends,  rising  with 
three  levels,  of  which  the  lowest  ia  allotted  to  the  perfonnanoe  of  the 
less  important  services,  and  contains  the  various  lettems  which  Irvingite 
ritualism  demands.  The  second  contains  the  stalls  of  the  riders,  and 
eastward  the  seat  of  the  "  angel,"  answering  to,  and  assumed  to  be,  a 
bishop's  throne,  opposite  to  which  on  the  south  the  credence  is 
placed.  Upon  the  highest  rise  is  the  "altar,"  standing  on  a  foot- 
pace, of  a  solid  form,  richly  carved  in  alabaster,  and  heightened  with 
gilding  and  colour.  This  feature  is  manifestly  too  low  (and  we  also 
think  too  small)  for  the  main  structure,  but  it  is  we  hear  to  be  raised 
on  two  steps.  The  close  reredos  of  stained  wood  is  temporary,  and  is 
to  be  replaced  by  an  open  one  carved  in  alabaster.  On  either  side  of 
the  highest  level  are  six  stalls,  brought  from  Newman  Street,  devoted 
to  the  "  apostles,"  whenever  any  of  them  worship  at  Gordon  Square. 
We  must  observe  that  in  this  **  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  the  dis- 
connection of  the  "  apostolic"  order  from  any  local  cure  is  enforced. 
Consequently  while  the  *' Angel"  fills  the  cathedra,  the  apostles  are 
placed  in  a  position  of  higher  dignity,  but  not  of  active  participation 
in  the  services.  On  the  "altar"  rests  the  tabemade — for  the  Irvingitea* 
reserve  ;  no  other  furniture  is  permitted  on  it,  and  so  the  two  Ughts 
assume  the  form  of  standards,  one  on  each  side.  On  the  floor  of  this 
level  is  placed  a  faldstool,  at  which  the  angel  oflFen  "  Intercessions," 
during  which  incense  is  burned  at  his  right  hand  in  a  standing  oenaer. 
A  corona  of  seven  lights,  to  which  of  course  symbolic  meanings  are 
attached,  is  also  suspended  and  lighted,  as  we  undentand,  in  the  course 
of  the  "liturgy,"  besides  which  a  lamp  is  constantly  kept  burning  upon 
the  tabernacle.  The  eastern  chapel,  otherwise  called  the  "  Apostles' " 
or  the  **  English  Chapel,"  to  which  by  liie  way  there  is  no  direct  aceeas 

^  Vide  Mr.  Horace  Mann's  Report,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  a  recently  pabllshed 
pamphlet  bj  some  member  of  tb^  sect. 
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from  the  mnifi  buildings  but  only  through  a  short  ptange  thwiwgh  Ihe 
adjaoeot  buildings,  k  architecturally  a  tertimm  qmid  between  a  lady 
chapel  and  a  chapter*hoose.  Its  position  behind  the  reredoa*  patent  to 
the  church,  and  its  oblong  shape,  g^ye  it  resemblance  to  the  former, 
its  non«aoce8sib«lity  except  throngh  the  dependent  buildings,  and  its 
destined  use  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  the  chapter  house  of 
a  collegiate  church.  It  is  surrounded  by  arcaded  stalls  of  stone,  with 
marble  shafts,  and  at  the  east  end  is  a  dais  prepared  for  an  altar.  Its 
east  window  is  a  triplet  filled  with  painted  glass  by  GKbbs,  of  no  par- 
ticular style  and  little  merit.  Hie  two-light  side  windows  of  the 
chapel,  by  Ward,  contain  small  full-length  figures  on  a  dmper  ground, 
and  are  ci  superior  ezecutioii  though  liable  to  criticism ;  they  represent 
English  worthies,  among  whom,  together  with  Saxon  saints,  we  find 
Anselm,  Gbostto,  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  l^lor.  The  only  other  painted 
glass  in  the  building  is  some  pattern  glass  of  an  inferior  character, 
in  the  main  east  window,  a  triplet  over  the  eastern  arch  behind  the 
ahar.  Hie  roof  of  the  eastern  chapel,  like  that  of  the  nave,  is  of  wood 
imitative  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  earring  of  the  foliage  in  the 
stone- work  is  very  rich.  The  destined  use  of  this  chapel  is  that  pf  the 
place  of  solemn  assembly  for  the  apostles,  the  altar  in  it  being  of  course 
reserved  for  the  rites  with  which  they  commence  their  proceedings* 
A  pretty  doister,  several  sacristies,  and  a  pile  of  building  destined  as  a 
residence  for  such  mimsters  belonging  to  the  establishment  as  choose  to 
occupy  it,  complete  the  existing  mass  of  buildings.  A  large  unoo*- 
eupied  space  however  still  stands  at  the  west  end,  upon  which  it  is  we 
hmir,  the  intention  at  some  future  day  to  erect  a  circular  '*  Galilee*' 
fiMT  preaching,  having  the  architectural  relation  to  the  general  building, 
which  the  nave  of  the  Temple  church  bears  to  its  choir.  We  had 
almost  omitted  to  say  that  the  nave  is  fringed  on  the  north  side  by 
little  rooms  for  the  Elders— -confessionals  in  foot,  though  their  owneia 
do  not  admit  the  name* 

Mr.  Brandon  we  hear  obtained  the  construction  of  the  edifice  by 
competition,  having  gained  the  prixe  over  five  other  candidates.  Hia 
view  seems  mainly  to  have  been  the  very  natural  one  of  showing  his 
capacity  to  erect  a  mediaeval  cathedral  without  any  peculiar  penchant 
for  Irvingism.  How  for  the  rites  henceforward  of  the  body  in  question 
may  have  been,  or  may  still  be  modified  by  the  carte  blanche  they  seem 
to  have  given  him,  is  of  course  a  question  puxzling  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  key  to  their  special  inspirations. 

The  existence  of  so  vast  and  cosdy  a  building  intended  for  the  wor- 
ship of  a  sect  BO  new  and  so  extravagant  as  the  Irvingites  is  undoubtedly 
a  phenomenon,  which  it  behoves  us  to  face  as  it  is,  without  the  stupid 
assumption  either  of  extravagant  contempt  or  of  more  extravagant  ap^ 
prehension.  To  many  timid,  or  imaginative,  minds,  Irvingism  may 
appear  in  the  light  of  a  something  mysterious  and  terrible.  Others 
will  refuse  to  take  common  precautions  against  its  diffusion  foom  that 
q>irit  of  carRless  contempt  which  would  fain  assume  that  nothing  which 
is  in  itself  illogical  can  be  in  practice  dangerous.  We  refuse  to  admit 
that  there  is  anything  in  its  actual  pretensions  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  very  obvious  rules  of  human  conduct.  At  the  same  time  we  do 
not  shrink  from  saying  tiiat  in  proportion  as  Irvingism  has  affinitiee  with 
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the  ordinary  epringt  of  action,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  thereby  planatble 
and  attractive,  it  necessarily  must  be  a  subject  of  jast  precaution  to 
those  who  refuse  to  be  beguiled  by  its  delusions. 

The  history  of  Irvingism  is  its  own  best  antidote.  Its  earliest  move- 
ments occurred  fiiU  twenty- five  years  since,  when  an  irregular  bat 
great  excitement  was  idready  pervading  serious  sodety.  although  the 
distinct  revival  «f  Ghnich  prindples  was  yet  to  come.  In  those 
days  any  religious  movement  intended  to  awaken  popular  attention 
could  not  fail  to  be  purely  Protestant  in  its  character.  Accordingly 
those  enthusiasts  who  (after  a  period  of  millenarian  excitement  shared 
in  by  persons  who  went  no  further  with  the  movement)  had  worked 
themselves  and  others  into  the  belief  of  a  special  revelation,  had  no 
other  form  to  cast  their  hallucinations  into  than  the  roaring  convul- 
sions of  the  "  unknown  tongues/'  startling  the  cold  proprieties  of  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  worship.  As  time  went  on,  the  Church  Revival  took 
shape,  and  the  aposties  and  prophets  of  the.  new  revelation,  men  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  penetration  in  spite  of  their  presumptuous  delusions, 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  principles  which  were  coming  out  into  life 
and  prominence,  without  a  notion  of  abandoning  their  own  supernatural 
assumptions.  The  result  is  that  they  have  constructed  tLptiudo  "  Ca- 
tholic Apostolic  Church"  on  the  foundation  of  themselves,  bevide  and 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Christ.  Starting  as  they  did  in 
such  magnificent  contempt  of  all  constraint  they  had  of  course  the  field 
quite  open  before  them.  Difficulties  insurmountable  to  other  men  had 
been  overleapt  by  their  first  stupendous  assumption.  To  pick  and  to 
choose  firom  the  labours  of  other  men  was  all  the  trouble  tiiey  had  to 
take,  and  accordingly  they  have  elaborated  a  very  seductive  system, 
full  of  specific  good  points  in  the  detail  of  discipline,  worship,  and  so 
forth.  How  could  they  do  otherwise  ?  The  Church  revival  has  of 
course  been  fruitful  of  discussion,  elucidation,  proposals ;  not  a  Church, 
periodical,  nor  a  Church  controversial  treatise,  has  by  the  nature  of  things 
appeared  without  some  sug^stion  or  other  towards  the  future  reform 
either  of  our  own  or  of  the  Universal  Church.  With  us  who  recognise, 
authority  divine  and  human,  these  suggestions  of  course  have  for  the 
most  part  remained  on  paper,  subject  to  the  future  consideration  of. 
some  lawful  assembly.  With  the  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Church"  worship- 
ping in  Newman  Street,  whose  only  restraint,  canonical  or  civil,  is  the 
Toleration  Act,  these  labours  of  ours  were  food  for  immediate  display  of 
their  alleged  regeneration  of  general  Christendom.  Dexterously  using 
their  advantages,  and  aided  by  the  lapse  of  time,  they  have  now  attained 
that  position  in  which  the  young,  the  susceptible,  and  the  illogical  may 
easily  ding  to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  Gordon  Square  without  a 
thought  as  to  the  monstrous  fanaticism  of  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  back,  from  which  these  plausible  emanations  rose.  Irving^m 
is  now  fairly  embarked  as  a  privateering  enterprise,  whose  function  is 
to  cruise  between  England  and  Rome,  and  pick  up  waifs  and  strays 
from  both.  Without  the  least  desire — far  otherwise — ^to  be  alarmists, 
we  feel  it  a  duty  to  point  ont  certain  considerations  which  lead  us  to 
anticipate  that  this  attempt  may  be  more  successful  than  mere  reason 
could  suppose  possible. 

It  is  idie  to  sham  ignorance  of  the  fsct  that  with  the  realities  of  the 
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Ghareb  reyival  there  has  come  to  the  snrfoce  an  amoontof  vanity,  adf* 
seeking,  and  mere  aestheticism.  These  necessary  concomitants  of  any 
great  movement  have  hitherto  had  the  tendency  to  determine  Rome- 
irard ;  and  to  those  who  use  their  senses,  Uiey  plainly  stamp  no  small 
proportion  of  the  secessions  which  have  taken  place.  Still  the  plunge 
into  Rome  is  always  one  requiring  an  amount  of  sacrifice  in  its  con- 
comitants. The  fiact  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  a  foreign  Church,  gloried 
in  by  Romanists  themselves,  embodied  in  the  language  of  Roman 
services,  indescribably  working  in  the  minds  of  all  Bngltshmen  within 
reason  or  beyond  it,  very  powerfully  tends  to  make  secession  to  Rome  a 
step  involving  something  more  than  the  change  from  one  equal  social 
position  to  another.  Now  all  this  Irvingism  salves  over  most  adroidy, 
^'Secession  made  easy,"  might  be  assumed  as  its  motto — ^not  easy  to  the 
men  of  sense  and  logic,  but  easy  in  all  those  secondary  attributes 
which  influence  the  mass.  80  easy  are  its  requirements  that,  as 
it  is  well  known,  it  does  not  even  require  its  votaries  to  renounce 
the  communion  of  the  English  Church,  when  that  of  the  conventicle  is 
unprocurable.  In  short,  the  Irvingite  needs  not,  if  he  or  she  do  not 
wisb  it,  so  much  as  betray  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs,  except  by 
taking  part  in  a  worahip,  where  you  yourself  must  be  present  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  fact.  We  have  heard  a  remarkable  instance,  where  a  lady 
living  in  intimate  friendship  and  supposed  religious  sympathy  with  an^ 
other  lady,  discovered  after  fifteen  years'  friendship  that  her  companion 
was  an  Irvingite.  There  are  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Bngland, 
really  belonging  to  the  sect,  and  justifying  their  double  attitude  from 
the  idleged  validity  (though  incompleteness)  of  English  Orders.  They 
pretend  to  be  Churchmen,  to  bring  the  Church  to  Irvingism.  And  as 
for  the  advantages  created  by  personal  imagination,  what  are  those  of 
Roman  communion  compared  with  belonging  to  a  body  where  you  can 
believe  yourself  in  direct  communication  with  the  twelve  Apostles  ? — 
where,  if  you  are  a  man,  you  may  be  called  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
Church  without  being  required  or  expected  to,  forego  the  status,  the 
business,  or  the  appellation  of  a  lay  English  gentleman, — an  evange^ 
list,  or  angel,  or  apostle  in  Gordon  Square ;  a  merchant,  or  lawyer, 
or  senator  elsewhere  to  the  entire  world, — ^where,  if  you  are  a  woman, 
yon  are  at  once  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  that  excitement  which  suck 
conditions  of  worship  most  create. 

The  very  fact  of  Uie  services  of  the  Irvingites  being  in  English  must 
have  its  weight.  So  must  that  of  their  incorporating  so  much  out  of  our 
own  Prayer  Book.  The  position  into  which  London  seems  raised  of  a 
species  of  new  Rome,  with  Gordon  Square  as  the  site  of  the  novel  Lateran, 
will  have  its  infioence  with  some.  Those  features  of  Roman  services 
and  the  Roman  Church  which  Anglicans  are  jtutfy  shocked  at  being 
eliminated,  the  graver  evils  created  instead  may  be  overlooked  by 
casual  attendants  at  the  Irvingite  solemnities. 

What  further  changes  may  befall  a  system  which  has  already  so 
completely  shifted  from  its  first  position,  it  would  of  course  be  impos- 
sible to  predict,  while  the  very  fact  of  its  having  already  so  much  shifted, 
is  the  best  guarantee  that  its  standing  ground  is  not  yet  adjusted.  This 
very  unfixedness  of  principle  renders  Irvingism  the  more  dangerous. 
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for  it  wtU  of  coiine  oontinne  to  change,  till  its  leaden  disoover  eoiUM  Xitm 
which  proves  itself  to  be  a  soccess.  whose  indioations  they  will  then 
pursue.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  unlikely  in  time  to  elect  for 
the  substantive  reatities  of  ssthetic  worship  rather  than  the  vague  dreaoas 
of  Apostolic  power,  it  cannot  of  course  deny  its  hiemrchy.  But  it  may 
•explain  and  inteq>ret  until  the  special  and  miraculons  oustion  of  ita 
founders  is  modified  (at  least  to  all  but  the  ftmatic  few)  into  something 
in  reality  not  more  substantial  than  the  sort  of  canonisation  with  whicb 
leaders  of  movements,  such  as  Luther,  and  Knoz,  and  Wesley,  have  beea 
inveeted  by  their  followers.  It  will  then  be  capable  of  occupying  aa 
attitude,  oif  the  possibility  of  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  various  indicar 
tions  in  the  world  around  us— the  attitude  of  ritualistic  diraent,  in  which 
ihe  rite  is  supposed  to  sanctify  the  minister,  instead  of  the  minister 
gimng  its  validity  to  the  rite.  Sacramental  neligion  at  this  prior 
would  not  be  a  hard  yoke,  and  may  become  a  princif«l  antagonist  with 
which  the  Church  of  England  will  have  henceforward  to  grapple. 
Crystal  palaces,  &o.,  will  raise  the  public  eye  far  above  Betheida  and 
£benezer ;  and  the  presumptuous  aspirants  who  in  1795  would  have 
been  howling  from  their  pulpits  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  may  in  1855  be 
simulating  t^e  Eucharist  of  the  Universal  Church  in  a  velvet  chasuble. 
In  either  case  the  gratification  of  the  self-will,  which  is  the  essence  of 
dissent,  will  be  complete,  only  the  outward  habiliment  of  the  nineteenth 
eentury  will  be  less  repulsive  to  an  educated  taste.  Sndi  a  devdope* 
ment  will  not  be  without  precedent.  The  outward  aspect  of  Qemaa 
Lutheranism  has  embodied  the  main  features  of  it,  and  we  know  in  what 
this  has  resulted.  The  "  Evangelical*'  State  Churdi  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  with  its  pompous  ceremonial,  involves  the  aame  idea.  The 
Grundtvig  party  in  Denmaric  doea  not  appear  to  have  advanced  much 
Ihrther.  Chei^er  Bunsen's  "Church  of  the  future,"  tricked  out 
with  his  ritualistic  and  artistic  prepossessions,  travds  over  the  same 
ground  much  further  than  those  who  contemplate  that  Isamed  diplo- 
matist on  the  side  of  }iis  doctrinal  shortcomings,  may  at  first  nght 
acknowledge.  In  a  word,  the  increased  education  of  the  .day  having 
at  once  developed  man's  natural  yearnings  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
aolemn  in  worship,  and  opened  to  them  the  storea  of  Christian  archKo* 
logy  to  pick  and  chooae  materials  from,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  dissent 
will,  in  some  of  its  branches,  endeavour  to  place  itself  in  the  attitude  of 
these  newly  elicited  feelings,  just  as  the  dissent  of  <a  ceotuiy  bade  took 
its  stand  at  the  abased,  level  of  the  then  popular  will.  The  perception  of 
the  beautiful  ^as  dead,  so  diment  discarded  .ceremonial  grandeur. 
The  knowledge  of  religious  antiquity  was  lost  %.  and  so  dissent  forswore 
edectie  adaptation.  Weskyaniam,  Independentism,  and  other  sects 
have  the  stamp  of  the  eighteenth  century  too  deeply  engraved  on  them 
to  march  with  the  times.  Irvio^sm  may  step  in,  and  strive,  at  least 
in  large  towns,  to  improve  the  opportunity.  Its  success  or  its  ^nie 
jBuat  greatly  depend  upon  the  honesty  with  which  the  Church  gimpples 
with  ^  novel  delusion.  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  the 
jaatward  splendour  and  skin-deep  conformities  of  the  snbtle  antagonist, 
we  shall  become  accomplices  in  all  the  miscfaief  which  it  plana  against 
the  genuine  Catholic  Apostolic  Church. 
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Mt  Dxab  Editor, 

Allow  me  to  renew  a  subjeet  which  ha»  for  aome  time  lain  dormant 
in  your  oolumnB,  I  mean  the  question  of  bow  the  naves  of  our  churches 
ought  to  be  seated.  Pews  being  now  defunct,  our  ohoiee  rests  between 
open  fixed  benches,  open  moveid>le  benches,  and  chairs,  llie  first  of 
these  expedients  meets,  I  beUeve,  with  no  genuine  support  in  our  com- 
mittee, though  the  circumstances  of  the  times  compel  us  to  tolerate  its 
existence  in  new  churches  and  restorations,  from  its  incomparable  snpe* 
ri(»ity  oter  pews.  Our  private  feelings  are  divided  between  moveable 
benches  and  chairs,  and  we  leai^  the  Society's  preference  open,  for 
the  wise  reason  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  close  it.  I  propose 
to  offer  you  Some  considerations  which  have  determined  my  individual 
preference  for  moveable  benches. 

The  requisites  which  the  most  perfect  sjrstem  of  seating  a  church 
should  fulfil  may,  I  suppose,  be  approximately  stated  as  these : 
1 .  Conformity  of  design  with  that  of  the  structure.   . 
9.  Non-obtrusivenesB  with  respect  to  the  coup  d'onl  of  the 

interior. 

3.  Accommodation — sufficiently  comfortable  without  luxury-^of 
the  worshippers. 

4.  Bconomy  of  space,  so  as  (a)  to  provide  for  the  laigest  number 
of  wonhippers  in  a  given  area  with  due  regard  to  the  means  of  kneels 
ing,  and  of  decent  sitting ;  and  (b)  thus  to  leave  as  much  -unoccupied 
space  as  possible  in  the  nave,  from  the  excess  of  its  area  above  the 
number  of  worshippers  required  to  be  accommodated. 

5.  Facility  of  removed  when  a  more,  or  an  entirely,  open  area 
should  be  required  for  any  special  occasion. 

-  Let  us  compare  moveable  benches  willi'chldrs  in  all  these  particulars, 
without,  however,  binding  ourselves  to  follow  strictly  the  order  in  which 
I  haft  enumerated  them,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  I  shall  be  able  under 
every  one  of  the  heads  to  make  good  the  superiority  of  the  system 
which  I  endeavour  to  advocate. 

llie  preference  for  choirs  among  those  in  whose  eeclesiologioal  views 
I  otherwise  partake;  seems  to  arise  from  a  mistaken  application  of  an 
undoubted  truth,  lliey  admire,  and  very  rightly,  the  religious  aftd 
artistic  effect  of  an  open  nave — they  perceive  that  pews  ruin  this  efieot 
— and  that  fixed  benches,  despite  theur  **  Perpendicular"  origin,  go  very 
far  towards  destroying  it;  and  they  therefore  jump  to  the  conclusion 
lliat  it  is  best  attained  by  the  method  of  seating  the  furthest  removed 
from  pews  and  fixed  seats,  viz.  placing  each  worshipper  6n  his  own  int* 
dividuial  moveable  $tila.  In  this  1  think  them  in  error  from  their  not  pee- 
oeiving  that  this  individualising  of  seats  creates  evils  of  an  opposite 
description,  but  abobt  as  destructive  of  openness  of  effect,  as  the  fixed 
seats  of  the  fifteenth  century.  So  then,  as  the  idea  of  not  providing 
seats  for  our  worshippers  is  a  mere  Utopian  dream,  we  are  driven  to 
find  the  least  objectionable  mean ;  and  that  mean  I  assent  to  be.  the 
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incorporation  of  each  row  of  worehippers  upon  its  reepective  bench, 
that  bench  being  of  a  light  and  moveable  description,  and  designed 
in  character  with  the  church  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 

Seat  your  worshippers  each  on  his  own  chair,  and  either  you  must 
crowd  them  to  the  detriment  both  of  the  decorum  of  worship  and  of 
their  own  due  comfort,  or  else  you  must  fritter  away  ground-area  to 
the  loss  of  thoee  advantages  which  I  have  just  recapitulated  under  the 
fourth  head.  It  is  I  should  conceive  almost  a  postulate  that  a  bench  o{ 
a  certain  length  will  hold  more  sitters  than  a  range  of  chairs  of  the 
same  measure.  Make  your  chairs  however  square,  pack  them  however 
close — you  cannot  fit  them  (without  impropriety)  so  as  to  hold  more 
than  one  sitter  per  chur.  These  chairs,  if  of  one  size,  must  of  course 
be  made  so  as  to  contain  without  inconvenience  the  average  of  fat,  and 
not  of  thin,  sitters.  Accordingly  every  chair  which  a  thin  sitter  occu« 
pies  represents  in  its  breadth  so  much  lost  space,  perhaps  in  four 
sitters  equal  to  an  entire  sitting.  Assume  then  that  the  fat  and  the  thin 
are  equally  balanced,  and  we  should  find  that  while  each  set  of  chairs 
crammed  ever  so  closely  together  can  only  hold  eight  persons,  a  bench 
of  the  length  of  that  set,  would,  without  inconvenience  of  any  sort,  pro- 
vide for  nine. 

But  is  it  possible  to  secure  that  the  chairs  shall  be  crammed  quite 
close  together  ?  Is  it  even  desirable  that  they  should  be  so  ?  I  appeal 
to  your  own  instinctive  feeling,  and  that  of  every  other  of  your  readers, 
to  9ay  if  there  is  not  involved  a  sentiment  of  obtrusiveness,  almost  of 
indelicacy,  which  makes  one  dislike  a  stranger  sitting  in  a  chair  in  actual 
contact  with  one*s  own,  which  in  no  way  exists,  sgainst  an  equally 
personal  proximity  to  a  sitter  on  the  same  bench.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious — the  idea  of  a  chair  is  isolation — the  idea  of  a  bench  com^ 
muniiy — and  therefore  to  make  a  row  of  chairs  fulfil  the  duty  of  mere 
community  shocks  the  innate  ideas  of  the  propriety  of  things,  and  is 
accordingly  offensive. 

Attempt  it  therefore  as  you  may,  you  will  never  succeed  in  getting 
your  sextons  to  stick  the  chairs  so  as  quite  to  touch.  Their  instinct  will 
prompt  them  to  the  conviction  that  they  would  then  run  counter  to  the 
purpose  for  which  chairs  were  invented,  and  if  they  did  so  yon  would 
find  the  worshippers  themselves  soon  wriggling  their  respective  seats 
apart  to  the  destruction  of  all  straight  lines,  either  of  gangway  or  of 
seating.  For  the  proof  of  this  ypu  have  only  to  enter  any  foreign 
church,  and  contemplate  the  attitudes  the  chairs  have  assumed  by  the 
end  of  service.  Your  only  expedient  would  be  to  .lash  the  chairs 
together,  which  to  my  mind  would  be  simply  adopting  a  very  round* 
about  and  clumsy  method  of  making  so  many  benches. 

I  have  I  think  established  that,  in  point  of  latitudinal  accommodation 
from  north  to  south,  chairs  are  plainly  inferior  to  open  benches, 
tending  as  they  do  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  worshippers  to  occupy 
more  area  than  benches  demand,  and  therefore,  as  a  corollary,  to 
diminish  that  amount  of  quite  free  space  on  which  so  much  of  the 
architectural  effect  of  every  nave  depends.  I  now  proceed  to  show  that 
they  are  equally  wasteful  of  the  longitudinal  accommodation,  firom  west 
to  east,  requisite  for  kneeling. 
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Here  my  case  ie  comparadvelj  easy,  for  it  is  being  establiehed  to  my 
haDd  by  the  new  and  growing  nse  in  foreigpii  chorchea.  There  was  (I 
remember)  a  time,  when  we  dreamed  of  spinning  chairs  round  at  the  dif <" 
ferent  portions  of  the  service,  now  to  sit  on  them,  and  then  to  kneel  at 
them  as  occasion  demanded,  and  1  recollect  an  engraving  of  some 
frightful  contrivance  of  a  seat  turning  on  a  hinge,  with  which  we  were 
not  afraid  to  decorate  one  of  our  earliest  tracts.  In  the  mean  while 
chair- turning  from  its  manifest  incommodiousness  and  indecency,  the 
noise  and  confusion  which  it  inevitably  creates  at  the  most  solemn  por*. 
tions  of  the  service,  is  going  out  upon  the  continent,  and  the  expedient 
gaining  use  is  to  assign  to  each  worshipper  two  chairs — a  high  one  on* 
which  he  sits  looking  eastward,  and  a  low  one  placed  before  him  with 
the  back  turned  the  reverse  way.  at  which  he  has  to  kneel.  Thus  Ion* 
giiudinaify  the  chair  system  occupies  half  as  much  space  again  as  the 
bench  arrangement,  in  which  the  back  of  each  bench  becomes  the  kneel- 
ing place  of  the  bench  behind  it.  This  you  will  at  once  perceive  when 
you  consider  that  with  benches  you  have  only  the  alternation  of  bench,* 
and  open  area  for  sitters  and  kneelers,  while  with  chairs  you  have  this 
series  constantly  repeated — 1.  sitting  chair,  2.  open  space,  3.  kneel- 
ing chair.  In  reply  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  fashion 
of  the  chairs,  and  that  they  might  be  so  managed  that  the  back  of  each 
should  be  the  kneeling  place  to  the  worshipper  just  behind.  This 
suggestion,  however,  quite  overlooks  the  important  consideration  that 
chairs  are  very  easily  shaken,  shifted,  and  displaced,  even  with  the  best 
intentions  of  the  most  quiet  worshipper,  and  that  to  give  your  neigh- 
bour immediately  behind  you  the  power  of  so  meddling  with  your  chair» 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  is  nothing  short  of  securing  indecency  of 
pubhc  worship. 

I  have,  i  flatter  myself,  made  out  my  case  for  moveable  benches  aa 
against  chairs  as  far  as  respects  the  third  and  fourth  desiderata  of 
church  seating.  I  return  to  the  two  first — conformity  of  design  and 
non-obtrusiveness — in  both  which  respects  the  advantage  appears  to 
me  plainly  to  lie  with  the  benches.     . 

You  must  not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  chairs  as  a  mass— not 
singly.  A  single  chair,  however  light  may  be  its  design,  can  carry 
character,  which  will  be  felt  as  it  stands  more  or  less  by  itself  in  a 
room.  But  mass  a  body  of  chairs  together,  and  not  only  do  you  not 
grasp  this  character,  but  the  very  pqinte  which  give  the  single  chair  its 
beauty,  are  deformities  in  a  block  of  chairs  crowded  together.  A  beauti- 
ful chair  is  a  thing  made  to  be  seen  all  round,  examined  in  the  back  and 
in  the  legs,  lifted,  if  light,  or  perhaps  rolled.  It  has  accordingly  its 
own  rotundit.  Reduce  your  chairs  to  the  function  of  benches,  and 
their  rotundils  hecomen  a  positive  nuisance.  Design  your  chairs  so 
as  to  be  quite  destitute  of  rotunditSp  and  then  group  them  together, 
and  you  will  succeed  in  producing  the  inferior  effect  of  bad  substitutes 
for  benches.  There  are,  I  suppose,  few  lighter  and  more  portable,  yet 
prettier  single  seats  in  the  world,  than  the  metal  curule  chair  of  Dagobert, 
HOW  in  the  Louvre,  of  which  you  gave,  some  years  since,  an  engrav* 
ibg  and  description,  by  P^re  Martin.  Yet  nothing  could  be  conceived 
more  wiry,  and  wretched,  and  ugly,  than  a  few  hundred  dittoes  of  this 
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cunile  chair,  nmged  in  rows  in  the  nave  of  a  chnrcb,  wheie  all 
the  points  which  give  it  its  beauty — the  decorationSy  namely,  of  the 
«« X*'— woQld  be  either  lost,  or  if  seen,  only  confuse  by  their  endleae 
repetition. 

Benches,  on  the  contrary,  are  made  to  be  seen  and  admired  in  the 
mass ;  they  are  designed  to  stand  in  proper  line,  and  their  decoration  ia 
confined  to  the  beach  ends  which  fisce  gangways ;  and  if  their  shape  la 
fdicitous  the  more  of  them  there  fire  the  more  advantageously  do  they 
appear*  Neither  do  they  give  you  the  idea  of  a  crowd  as  chairs  do, 
i^en  the  eye  catches  and  dwgs  to  the  unit,  and  the  notion  is — 
**  What  a  number  of  chairs  to  be  collected  together  1'*  Some  such 
form  of  thought  is  the  inevitable  result  of  chairing  a  church,  however 
flimsy  each  chair  may  be  in  its  construction ;  and  the  whole  effect  is 
that  of  blocking  up  the  nave  as  completely  as  could  result  from  any 
mass  of  fixed  sittings,  however  heavy  tbey  may  be. 

I  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  fifth  head— facility  of  removal — ^it  ia 
sdf*evident  that  while  two  men  can  remove  at  one  effort  any  beneh  if 
not  heavy  in  its  material,  they  must  be  occupied  for  a  longer  time  in 
elearing  away  the  number  of  chairs  that  would  represent  that  bench. 
Neither  need  I  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  been  in  a  foreign  church  aa 
to  the  peculiarly  untidy  effiect  of  chairs  stacked  up  in  a  comer. 

Under  aU  the  five  heads  then  with  which  1  started  1  h^ve  given  rea* 
sons,  which  are  at  all  events  sattsfsctory  to  myself,  for  the  preference 
of  open  move^e  benches  over  diain  as  the  furniture  of  our  naves,  I 
bespeak  your  attention  a  little  longer  to  review  synoptically  the  positimi 
in  which  we  stand.  Benches,  I  assert,  accommodate  under  forms  the 
moat  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  pointed  architecture,  the  largest 
number  of  worshippers  on  the  smaUest  area.  As  the  result,  they  leave 
quite  free  and  open  that  surplus  area  of  the  churches  which  the  chairs 
from  their  non- economy  of  space  perforce  invade.  Take  the  case  of 
a  new  EngUsh  church  of  reidly  not  a  large  square  area»*8.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Munster  Square — ^in  which  we  see  the  open  bench  system 
under  its  most  favourable  aspect.  The  portion  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
requisite  for  worshippers  is  ranged  in  an  orderiy  way  with  benches 
peculiarly  Ught  and  commodious  in  their  design,  and  admirably  fitted 
to  the  building  which  they  occupy.  These  baches  stop  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  chancel  and  leave  a  quite  free  area,  which  grows  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  central  gangway,  and  corresponds  with  the  apace  at 
the  west  end  left  free  of  sittings.  The  result  is,  that  with  that  and 
the  openness  of  the  seats  themselves,  the  entire  church  presents  a  re* 
maikable  aspect  of  non*confinement  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  no  Beated  church  in  the  world  can  more  completely  wear  the 
look  of  perfect  openness  than  S.  Mary  Magdalene's.  Now  then 
enter  some  foreign  church  of  infinitely  larger  dimension — Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,  for  exan«ple,  or  (not  to  quote  a  cathedral)  S.  Germain  I'Auxcr* 
rob,  and  you  meet  with  a  straggling  irregular  mass  of  chaira  for 
sitting  and  chairs  for  kneeling,  crowding  up  till  they  actually  touch  the 
choir  screen.  With  the  ptrson  who  can  assert  that  this  latter  arrange- 
ment gives  him  a  greater  feeling  of  non«confinement  than  the  one  existing 
at  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  1  own  myself  incompetent  to  hold  an  argument. 
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But  Dot  onlj  does  the  beneh  arnDgement  give  a  greater  feeling  of 
non-ounfinement  throughout  the  church,  hut  it  increases  the  value  of 
the  abaolutely  free  area  when  that  ie  required  for  any  special  occasion. 
I  had  lately  the  opportunity  of  testing  this  when  attending  a  funeral,  at 
which  the  bier  was  placed  in  a  space  cleared  to  the  west  of  the  chancel 
screen  of  a  church  destitute  of  aisles.  The  entire  effect  was  that  of 
great  space,  and  this  effect  was  manifestly  increased  by  the  open  area 
in  question  having  its  definite  western  boundary  in  the  last  bench  suf* 
fcred  to  remain,  as  the  screen  formed  that  to  the  east. 

Why  then,  you  may  ask.  have  chairs  become  the  rule  abroad  if 
handles  are  manifestly  so  much  more  appropriate  ?  Theobvious  reason 
is.  that  with  the  different  system  of  worship  abroad,  acoommodatian  is 
rmdly  of  no  conseauenoe.  Kadi  mass  has  its  own  congregation,  and  so 
the  loss  of  space  m  not  felt  except  in  the  way  of  that  redrntOo  mi  ah* 
etttAm^  which,  in  order  to  make  any  accommodation  at  aU.  crowds  the 
chairs  up  to  the  very  screen.  Indeed,  we  may  say.  that  km  masses 
created  chairs.  The  only  conceivable  way  in  which  sitting  aecommo* 
dation  (granting  for  argument  its  necessity  in  that  instance.)  could  be 
permitted  for  those  who  attend  the  low  mass  in  chapels  radiating  round 
the  apse  of  a  foreign  church  is  by  chairs  placed  in  the  aisle.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  attendants  at  a  mass  in  any  nave  side- chapel,  not 
large  enough  to  hold  congregations,  for  then  it  is  impossible  to  place  one- 
self due  west  of  the  celebrant :  consequently  a  seat  which  can  be  shifted 
at  an  angle  becomes  a  necessity ;  and  hence,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  chairs  crept  in.  Habit — and  I  fear  the  facility  of  makmg  mer- 
chandise of  them— extended  the  custom  to  seating  the  nave  for  the 
worshippers  at  the  high  altar,  due  west  of  which  they  could  and  do 
place  themselves,  and  should  therefore  have  been  provided  with  benches. 

But  although  I  argue  so  strongly  against  chairs  as  a  rule  in  our  com- 
munion. I  am  not  insensible  that  there  may  be  some  cases  where  they, 
and  they  alone  are  admissible.  It  is  precisely,  because  as  a  rule,  they  will 
inevitably  prove  a  failure,  that  they  may  as  an  exception,  now  and  then,  be 
very  useful,  lliere  may  be.  and  there  are.  numerous  instances  in  which 
in  this  or  that  church  it  is  desirable  in  one  odd  comer  or  other  to  pro- 
vide supplementary  accommodation,  which  is  only  procurable  by  chairs. 

In  proportion  then,  as  you  wisdy  reject  them  for  the  body  of  your 

church,  you  may  safdy  have  recourse  to  them  in  such  exceptionhl  cases. 

the  criterion  of  which  must  be  your  own  good  sense,  and  the  special 

drcumstances  involved* 

I  1  have.  I  fear,  run  out  at  an  inordinate  length  on  a  subject  about 

which  I  have  long  thought— 

"  fi  quid  noTliti  rectlnB  litis 
Candidiu  impertt,  n  non  his  atere  mecttm." 

I  trust,  that  any  of  our  fellow  labourers  in  the  EccieiiologUt  who 
hold  an  opposite  view  will  communicate  it  as  freely  as  I  have  done  mine. 
The  subject  is  one  of  practicd  moment,  and  the  more  fully  therefore 
and  freely  we  discuss  it  the  better  it  will  be  for  ecdesidogy. 

I  am.  your's  sincerdy. 

A    CoMMimSMAW. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC  IN  LIVERPOOL, 

Two  Papers  on  Church  Musk,  read  before  the  Liverpool  Ecclesiastiqal 
Music  Society*  By  the  Rby.  Auoustus  Campbell,  A.M.,  Rector  of 
liverpooL     Deighton  and  Laughtoa,  Liverpool,  1854. 

At  the  outset  these  Capers  do  not  pretend  to  do  more  than  embody 
"  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject**  of  Church  Music,  by  *'  men 
more  learned  than"  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Society  claim  to  be. 
We  accordingly  meet  with  little  in  them  that  is  novel  or  original,  and 
yet  the  result  is  both  remarkable  and  encouraging. 

At  an  interval  of  scarce  three  years  from  the  day  when  Church 
Music  was  branded  as  idol-service,  under  shelter  of  the  text,  *'  It  is  not 
the  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  of  them  that  cry  for 
being  overcome ;  but  the  voice  of  them  that  sing  do  I  heart"  the  catena 
of  authorities  cited  in  its  defence  cannot  but  afford  amusement  to 
many.  In  the  forefront  of  course  (for  there  is  no  ecclesiastical  subject  on 
which  he  does  not  either  achieve  greatness,  or  have  it  thrust  upon  him,) 
stands  Dr.  Cumming,  with  his  Lecture  on  Music  in  its  relation  to 
religion;  and  supporters  are  found  for  him  in  Keble,  Bp.  Horse,  S.  Cbry- 
sostom,  Baxter,  (we  quote  seriatim,)  Henry  Martyn,  6.  Herbert,  Latrobe, 
Luther,  &c.  Latrobe's  testimony  is  very  striking.  He  attributes  what 
would  be  called  his  "conversion**  to  the  hearing  pf  an  anthem  in  Passion 
Week,  Luther's  words  too  deserve  mention:  '*Next  to  Theology, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  there  is  no  art  or  science  to  be  compare^ 
to  Music." 

From  writers  in  behalf  of  Music  in  general,  and  especially  of  Sacred 
Music,  we  pass  to  its  Biblical  authority  as  an  integral  portion  of  acta 
of  worship.  And  here  we  feel  that  there  is  ground  for  much  congra<» 
tulation  in  the  wide-spreading  reception  of  the  truths  expressed  in  the 
following  passage  on  the  Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  Mr. 
Campbell  says — 

'*  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  He  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  con- 
tain should  have  accepted  the  offering  by  a  visible  mark  of  His  pleasure,  and 
have  condescended  to  show  respect  to  places  decorated  for  His  peculiar 
honour,  and  solemn  services  enriched  with  the  first  fruits  of  man's  wealth  and 
skill.  Such  condescension  on  His  part  is  as  consistent  with  His  grace  and 
mercy  acting  by  meaus^  as  it  is  compassionate  to  the  fallen  nature  of  man. 
A  purely  spiritual  worship  may  suffice  for  purely  spiritual  man :  but  is  in- 
compatible with  our  ordinary  state  of  being,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  the  Holy  Spirit  acts  by  internal  impulse  alone,  and  not  at  all 
through  outward  ordinance.'* — P.  11. 

Still  we  own  to  some  disappointment  at  the  total  omission  of  one 
most  important  line  of  argument  in  connexion  with  this  portion  of  the 
papers^ — the  correspondence  of  services  on  earth  with  the  worship  of 
heaven.  To  try  the  pleader  by  his  own  witnesses: — when  the  author  of 
the  Christian  Year  speaks  of  *'  the  melodies  of  tlie  everlasting  chime  "; 
or  Baxter  says,  **  when  we  are  singing  the  praise  of  God  in  a  great 
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a^aembly,  I  ha%'e  the  liveliest  foretaste  of  heaven  ";  or  H.  Martyn, 
*'  The  music  of  the  chant  and  anthem  seemed  in  my  ears  as  the  sounds 
of  heaven  *';  or  Herbert,  that  the  time  he  spent  in  prayer  and  music  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  '*  was  his  heaven  on  earth" — is  all  such  language 
fanciful  and  unreal?  Does  it  witness  to  no  truth, — no  deep  truth? 
Is  it  simply  that  men  have  never  emancipated  themselves  from  notions 
of  the  Pythagorean  music  of  the  sky  ?  Was  this  the  ca«e  with  Milton 
as  to  those  harmonies  which  "  brought  all  heaven  before  his  eyes"?  In  a 
word»  are  there  no  delights  such  as  '*  ear  hath  not  heard/'  save  under 
the  broadest  figure  and  metaphor  ?  We  are  well  content  to  leave  such 
questions  to  religious  minds  as  thoughtful  and  candid  as  that  of  the 
rector  of  Liverpool. 

I'he  writer  proceeds  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  music  proper  for 
public  worship,  and  after  laying  down  the  principle  that  "  congrega* 
tional  singing  is  the  most  devotional,  and  the  most  sublime,"  shows 
rightly  the  need  "  of  a  powerfully  concentrated  choir"  for  obtaining 
this  result,  since  even  with  the  aid  of  an  organ,  '*  congregational  sing, 
ing  is  too  frequently  found  a  complicated  di9Cord."  Next  as  to  cho' 
racter.  On  this  point  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Church  Music 
should  be  "solemn,  grave,  and  dignified,"  "rich,  but  not  too  compli- 
cated in  harmony ;  and  altogether  removed  from  passion  and  levity.*' 
The  model  suggested  for  the  anthem  is  of  course  Farrant's  '*  Loan,  for 
Thy  tender  mercies'  sake;"  for  the  metrical  psalm-tune  those  of 
Luther ;  while  the  late  tribute  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  Gregorian  Tones  in  congregational  chanting  is  quoted 
with  approbation. 

The  Second  Pbper  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  rector, 
following  a  modern  writer,  calls  "  the  three  modes  of  celebrating  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England, — the  parochial,  the  cathedral,  and 
the  mixed."  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  regard  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  cathedral  and  the  parochial  mode  as  utterly  faUe  and  illusory. 
1st.  It  must  be  allowed  that  a  drachm  of  law  is  worth  a  pound  of 
assertion.  One  might  have  thought  that  the  defender  of  such  a  posi- 
tion had  never  heard  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  that  we  find  a  quo* 
tation  from  it.  Certainly  its  scope  cannot  have  been  perceived. 
However,  the  rector  in  compelled  defence  of  his  own  inconsistency 
as  we  shall  see,  overthrows  himself  in  a  passage  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  rector  and  vicar  in  the  land : — 

"  In  answer  to  those  who  maintain  that  any  approach  to  the  use  of  the 
Cathedral  Service  in  parish  churches  is  irrcguliur  at  least,  if  not  unlawful, 
and  that  nothing  beyond  the  plain  mode  of  reciting  all  the  parts  of  the  Liturgv 
in  a  plain  speaking  tone  of  votce^  unaccompanied  by  music,  should  be  allowed, 
I  would  say  that  the  late  Lord  Stowell,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  ecclesiasticnl  lawyer  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench,  has  decided  other- 
wise. He  has  declared  that  the  law  will  not  support  this  distinction  between 
the  cathedral  and  'the  parochial  service*  and  that  if  inquiries  go  back  to 
periods  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  Reformation,  there  will  be  found  au- 
thority sufficient,  in  point  of  bw  and  practice,  to  support  the  use  of  more 
music  in  a  parish  chureh  or  chapel." 

2.  Such  reascming  could  only  proceed  from  those  who  are  at  a  loss 
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88  to  the  use  and  object  of  our  eathednds.  Once  aacceed  in  per* 
petnating  the  distinction  between  the  cathedral  and  the  pariah  church ; 
and  the  former  hat  no  place  in  the  Church  system  :  sooner  or  later  it 
must  perish.  If  the  cathedral  is  not  the  mother  chnrch  of  all  around 
it» — its  services,  model  services, — its  clergy,  patterns.^^its  bishop,  a 
working  acting  ruler  over  the  diocese  : — if  it  is  not  this,  it  is  nothing 
to  the  parish, — a  caput  morttium .  which  none  would  miss,  if  it  were 
gone. 

Believing  then  that  there  is  a  practical  danger  in,  as  well  as  absolutely 
no  ground  in  law  for,  the  asserted  distinction  between  the  modes  of 
service  (for  with  the  cathedral  and  parodiial»  the  mixed  likewise  fiaUs)  t 
we  have  as  little  inclination  as  space  to  follow  the  Rector  of  Liverpool 
throQgh  the  various  peculiarities  assigned  to  each.  One  or  two  points 
only  need  remark. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  protest  against  Bumey*s  estimate  of  the 
Gregorian  modes,  the  Canto  Fermo,  and  the  chanting  of  the  middle 
ages,— one  justly  formed  in  his  day.  but  unworthy  of  onrs ;  nor  yet  to 
vindicate  a  higher  place  for  the  genius  of  Fftlestrina  t  but  we  cannot 
-pass  over  in  silence  the  author's  observations  upon  the  monotone. 
Strangely  enough  we  shall  have  once  more  only  to  quote  Mr.  Campbell 
against  himself.  He  is  entrapped  by  the  inconsistency  we  have  referred 
to.  Adopting  out  of  deference  to  hi^  people  "  the  Mixed  Service,"  i.  e. 
chanting  the  Canticles,  and  the  Glorias,  "  and  the  responsive  prayer  in 
the  Communion  Service,  but  reciting  all  other  parts  in  a  speaking  tone 
of  Toice  unaccompanied  by  music,*'  yet  forced  by  his  own  right  oon- 
Tictions  to  use  nothing  but  the  monotone,  he  still  shrinks  from  the  v&f 
notion  of  intoning,  and  unfolds  his  practice  and  the  grounds  of  it  in  the 
following  most  curious  passage  :-— 

**  In  the  old  church  we  adopt  this  mixed  mode,  approaching  as  nearly  to 
the  Cathedral  mode  as  we  can :  but  though  the  choir  chant  the  responses,  the 
minister  does  not  intone  the  pravers :  he  does  not  chant  them,  that  is  to  say* 
with  occasional  modulations,  and  there  are  two  reasons  for  this  exception. 

"  If  the  prayers  are  to  be  thus  intoned,  the  intonation  should  be  perfectly 
well  done,  and  there  are  three  requisites  essential  to  this, — a  good  voice,  a 
good  ear,  and  continuous  practice, — and  the  combination  of  these  three 
requisites  is  very  rare  among  the  parochial  clergy.  «  «  «  But  there  is 
another,  and  a  stronger  reason  witn  me  for  not  attempting  it.  I  believe  it 
would  be  oflFensive  to  the  people,  and  in  the  absence  of  rubrical  obligation, 
that  with  me  is  a  law.  The  services  of  our  Church  are  for  edificatioa ;  and  if 
the  people  are  offended  instead  of  being  edified,  by  any  custom,  that  custom 
can  nardly  be  justified  by  anything  short  of  a  legid  obligation.  /  tkertfore 
reeommemi,  what  I  endeavour  to  praetiee  myeelf,  ike  Moymg  of  ike  prajfere  is 
a  eustained  uniform  tone  (/)  ktamonkkuit  as  ctoeehf  as  pouible  wUk  tke  re- 
eponnve  tonee  of  tke  ckoirj  and  this,  though  inconsistent  with  the  integrity 
of  the  Cathedra]  Service,  has  in  o^er  respects  many  advantages.  It  pre- 
cludes all  attempts  at  fine  reading :  all  exaggerated  expression,  and  false  em- 
phssis ;  all  oratorical  spouting  or  preaching  of  the  prayers.  It  gives  the 
•erriee  a  solemn  character,  pMuliar  to  itself  and  dtsttnet  from  the  ordinary 
colloquialism  of  the  world.  And  if  this,  with  proper  modificatioa,  were  to  a 
certain  degree  extended  even  to  the  reading  of  the  Lessons,  it  might  have,  a 
valuable  effect.  It  would  preclude  unbecoming  familiarity;  any  ambitions 
effbrts  St  rhetorical  declamation,  or  any  attempts  at  self-glorification,  by  an 
ekboiate  mode  of  dramatite  reading,  in  which,  a*  iias  b^  observed,  some 
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ftue  readert  act  the  characten  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatament.  But  the 
snatained  tone  haa  a  further  advantage,  and  a  very  great  one  it  it,  in  giving 
*  *  *  additional  power  and  diatinetneu  to  the  human  voice,'  and  preventing 
a  very  common  fiiult  hoth  in  reading  and  preaehing,  the  dropping  of  the  voice 
at  the  end  of  the  sentences,  which  are  caused  thereby  to  become  indiitinct. 
«  *  •  «  The  author  above-mentioned  saya,  *  a  moderate  voice,  pUeked. 
oi  ehanting  requiret,  will  reach  a  point  quite  inaccessible  to  a  powerful  one  if 
reading  be  adopted.'  ^*  ^  *  *  1  do  not  mention  this  with  any  purpose 
of  recommending  a  return  to  the  pracGoe  of  chanting  or  intoning  in  oar 
parish  churches."— Pp.  30, 31. 

Now  the  Rector  ia  evidently  too  honest,  and  too  earnest  a  man  to  be 
playiog  either  with  hi»  audienoe  or  his  people.  Were  it  otherwise,  wd 
should  wish  him  some  "  Lady  Blanche**  among  his  congregation  to 
detect  and  arraign  him, 

•*  Why — ^these— are" — notes  of  music ;  "  and  you  know  it." 

This  tf  intoning,  and  the  monotone. 

If  it  be  not  intoning,  we  at  least  know  of  no  other :  nor  can  we  con* 
ceive  what  truth  there  is  in  the  statement  that  such  a  mode  of  *'  saying" 
is  '*  inconsistent  n^ith  the  integrity  of  the  cathedral  service."  It  woiidd 
be  as  strange  if  the  striking  out  a  few  cadences  here  and  there  should 
be  imagined  to  have  this  efiect,  as  if  to  pidl  down  finials  and  chisel  o£f 
bosses  should  be  thought  to  transform  a  cathedral  into  a  parochial^  or 
at  least  a  collegiate,  church. 

The  Rector  of  Liverpool  seems  haunted  with  this  notion  of  a  distinc'^ 
tion.  We  trust  he  will  be  invited  to  throw  into  another  paper  his  ideas 
upon  the  generie  di£ferences  between  the  Tonus  Ecclesiasiicus,  and 
*'.  saying"  m  iono.  We  promise  to  give  his  arguments  all  the  con- 
sideration we  are  able. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  a  theoretical  defence  (would  that  it  were 
more !)  of  the  singing  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  a  decided  condemna- 
tion of  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  many  trashy  ballad 
tunes  written  for  them. 

In  conclusion  we  cordially  congratulate  the  Liverpool  Ecelesiastical 
Music  Society  upon  their  having  taken  up  so  advanced  a  position  in 
defence  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  music  as  ajMrt  of  Christian  worship, 
and  we  have  only  to  wish  them  Goo  speed,  feeling  confident  that  so 
much  progress  already  made  will  lead  to  more. 


SIR  HENRY  DRYDEN  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC,  AND  THE 
FITTING  OF  CHURCHES  FOR  MUSIC. 

ConcludiMg  ptjrtum  of  a  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Northampton 
Architectural  Society,     By  Sir  Hxnrt  Drtdbn,  Bart. 

[We  give  this  portion  of  Sir  Henry  Dryden'e  paper  entire,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  will  not  be  entertaining,  if  not  iuHtructive  to  our 
musical  readers,  and  the  latter  predicate  is  applicable  to  the  greater 
part  of  it.  We  cannot  quite  agree  with  Sir  Henry  in  his  conclusions  as 
to  the  best  positions  for  organs.     We  think  that  the  first  he  recom- 
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mends  for  parish  churches,  namely,  eastward  of  the  quire,  in  an  aisle 
opening  into  the  chancel  only,  would  be  no  better,  as  regards  the 
sound  of  the  instrument,  than  putting  it  within  the  tower  arch ;  and  if 
the  people  in  the  naye  be  expected  to  join  in  any  of  the  singing, 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  possible. 

Love  of  consistency  may  be  carried  too  far,  for  instance,  if  the 
Incumbent  and  Wardens  of  a  church,  the  windows  on  one  side  of 
which  have  been  gutted  in  times  past,  being  too  poor  to  restore 
them,  should  gut  those  on  the  other  side  "  for  the  sake  of  consistency/* 
We  think  that  Sir  Henry  is  rather  inclined  this  way ;  and  that  is  why 
we  omitted  his  '*  three  kinds  of  parochial  service"  in  the  former  portion 
of  the  paper.] 

I  now  come  to  the  placing  of  singers  and  organs  in  churches ;  and 
herein  I  take  for  granted — First,  that  vocal  music  is  admissible  into  the 
Church  service:  secondly,  that  instrumental  accompaniment  to  the 
voice  IS  admissible :  thirdly,  that  the  organ  is  the  proper  accompani- 
ment. As  to  the  position  of  the  two  quires  in  a  cathedral,  there  is  no 
dispute ;  one  is  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south,  about  halfway 
along  the  stalls :  but  about  the  position  of  the  organ  there  are  different 
opinions.  I  have  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  on  this  subject.  I  think 
there  is  one  position  only,  namely,  over  the  centre  of  the  organ  screen, 
in  the  old  position,  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  of  the  two  quires.  I 
should  like  the  organ  and  two  quires  to  form  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle. Every  year  witnesses  the  removal  and  destruction  of  some 
of  those  noble  instruments,  against  which  outrages  I  enter  my  power- 
less protest.  Much  of  the  blame  is  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
noisy  tastes  of  organists,  and  the  unpictorial  tastes  of  organ  builders, 
who  have  got  the  instruments  to  such  an  ugly  size  and  shape,  as  to  be 
at  last  voted  an  eye- sore,  and  removed.  No  mercy  is  shown  the 
organs  when  condemned  to  transportation.  They  are  put  into  any 
holes  and  corners  as  if  they  were  done  with  and  not  intended  to  be  seen  or 
heard  again.  Remember,  we  enlist,  with  others,  these  two  arts  in 
the  service  of  Oon — music  and  architecture.  Of  these,  music  must  be 
first,  because  the  words  uttered  must  be  of  more  consequence  than 
the  room  in  which  they  are  uttered.  If  the  organs  were  no  larger  than 
I  wish  to  see  them,  they  would  be  no  eye-sore  in  their  legitimate  posi- 
tion. We  get  an  organ  twice  as  large  as  need  be,  and  then  put  it  into 
a  hole  for  fear  it  should  have  fair  play.  The  position  of  organs  and 
quires  in  ordinary  churches  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter,  from  the 
gp'eater  variety  in  sizes  and  forms  of  the  churches,  and  the  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  clergy  as  to  the  office  of  quires.  Some  would 
screen  off  the  clergy  and  quire  from  the  congregation,  and  confine  the 
service  to  the  chancel.  This  seems  to  me  to  be.  in  some  degree, 
annulling  the  characteristic  of  our  Liturgy — its  community,  in  making 
it  approach  the  vicarious  service  of  the  mass.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
parish  churches  there  are  three  positions  in  which  a  quire  may  be  often 
placed.  First,  in  the  chancel,  on  two  sides.  Second,  just  on  the  west 
side  of  the  chancel  arch,  on  two  tides.  Third,  at  the  west  end,  either  in 
the  centre,  or  on  one  side,  or  on  two  sides.     I'o  the  disgrace  of  architects. 
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they  generally  know  nothing,  and  care  nothing,  about  church  music ; 
and  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  an  arrangement  for  music  by  an  architect 
which  did  not  betray  utter  ignorance  of  the  subject.  **  The  position  of 
an  organ  will  generally  depend  on  that  chosen  for  the  choir,  and  some- 
times (but  in  a  smaller  degree)  the  position  of  a  choir  must  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  organ.  Occasionally,  the  position  of  the  choir 
must  depend  on  that  chosen  for  the  minister."  As  I  have  before  ob- 
served, service,  however  musical,  is  not  choral  service,  if  there  are  not 
two  quires ;  therefore,  in  arranging  a  church,  I  would,  in  all  cases, 
arrange  for  choral  service,  but  not  put  any  fittings  which  would  be 
useless  or  inconvenient  for  common  service.  To  guide  us  in  this,  I  will 
give  you  four  roles,  which  you  will  find  printed  in  Mr.  Spark*s  lecture 
00  choirs  and  organs,  which  I  recommend  as  a  currier  does  leather, 
premising  that  these  roles  must  be  more  or  less  infringed. 

I.  An  organ  should  not  play  over  or  past  one  choir  to  another 
quire. — ^The  rule  is  broken  at  Ely ;  hot  the  organ  there  is  above  the 
heads  of  north  quire  (there  the  decani),  and  the  effect  not  amiss.^  This 
rule  is  broken,  with  wretched  effect,  at  S.  Andrew's,  Well  Street,  the 
Temple.  S.  Paurs,  Brighton,  &c. 

II.  The  people  should  not  be  between  the  choir  and  the  organ. — 
This  rule  is  broken  as  to  a  part  of  the  congregation  in  most  cathedrals. 
You  don't  want  to  hear  the  organ  more  than  the  quire,  but  the  quire 
more  than  the  organ.  This  rule  is  badly  broken  at  S.  Paul's,  Knights- 
bridge.  When  you  go  to  a  cathedral  where  the  organ  is  in  the  proper 
place,  sit  east  of  the  quires. 

III.  The  singers  of  a  choir  should  not  have  their  backs  to  the  people. 
— If  you  want  a  person  to  hear  you,  you  don't  turn  your  back  to  him ; 
and  so  whether  the  congregation  wish  to  sing  with  the  quire,  or  to 
listen  only,  they  should  hear  the  quire  as  distinctly  as  possible. 

rV.  A  choir  should  never  be  in  a  gallery. — ^"Iliis  rule  is  broken  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  at  Norwich 
Catliedral,  and  at  hundreds  of  parish  churches. 

An  organ  is  to  help  the  singerr,  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  powerful 
enough  to  help  them,  and  in  such  a  position  that  they  may  best  hear 
it,  and  not  powerful  enough  to  drown  them.  There  is  a  particular 
distance  at  which  each  organ  will  be  best  heard.  If  singers  are  quite 
close  to  an  organ,  they  are  not  so  much  helped  as  if  some  feet  off,  be- 
cause they  do  not  hear  the  whole  chord ;  and  they  are  induced  to 
squall.  If  beyond  the  proper  distance,  they  are  not  helped  sufficiently. 
It  is  essential  that  the  organist  should  hear  the  singers  distinctly.  At 
New  College,  Oxford,  the  quire  is  much  too  far  off  the  organ.  At 
Westminster  there  is  the  same  fault  in  a  smaller  degree.  You  will,  in 
all  such  cases,  hear  a  drawl  in  the  chant  between  the  recitation  notes 
and  the  mediation  and  cadence ;  and  the  organist  has  to  play  forward 
in  the  anthems  and  services — a  disagreeable  plan.  I  should  say  that 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  (according  to  the  size  of  the  organ)  is 
the  best  distance  for  a  quire  from  an  organ.  Acoustics  are,  in  some 
points,  not  understood,  but  there  are  certain  facts  which  we  know. 

>  [Tb«  organ  at  Ely  is  not  exactly  above  the  heads,  but  to  the  eastward  of  the 
north  quire,  which  ta  atUl  better.] 
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The  pace  of  sound  is  about  1 ,140  feet  a  second,  and  you  ^H  find  that 
you  can  sing  easily  at  the  rate  of  seven^  notes  a  second.  Time  elapsea 
between  your  wishing  to  make  a  note  and  tTie  organ's  making  it>  be* 
cause  the  machinery  of  your  body,  and  the  machinery  of  the  organ, 
occupy  time  in  working.  Still  more,  if  singers  are  at  a  distance,  does 
time  elapse  between  your  hearing  their  last  note  and  their  hearing  your 
next  note,  so  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  organ  should 
be  nearly  the  same  distance  from  each  of  the  two  quires,  and  that  that 
distance  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  oblige  the  organist  to  play  a  note 
much  bffore  he  has  heard  the  last  note  ended.  I  do  not  want  any  in- 
strumental music  in  church  except  as  accompaniment,  and  I  do  not 
want  any  vocal  music  but  such  as  is  church  service,  or  belonging  to 
church  service.  Churches  were  not  built  for  concert-rooms,  therefore 
let  Bach's  fugues  and  Mendelssohn's  marches  be  played  in  town  halls 
and  concert  rooms,  and  let  oratorios,  if  people  will  have  them,  be  sung 
in  the  same  places.  The  meetings  in  cathedrals,  where  often  Italian 
Jloman  Catholics  help  to  perform  oratorios,  are  a  disgrace  to  this 
pountry.  Some  madmen  want  to  put  the  organs  at  the  west  ends  of 
churches  and  the  quires  in  chancels.  Some  want  to  put  a  quire  organ 
near  the  singers,  and  a  great  organ  at  the  west  end.  This  great  organ 
could  only  be  used  without  voices  in  such  cases.  I  need  not  enter  into 
the  details  of  this  scheme ;  suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  only  entertained  by 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  We  had  some  instructive  facts 
at  the  Duke's  funeral.  I  assume,  therefore,  that  there  is  one  organ, 
consisting,  if  you  like,  of  the  three  divisions  of  quire,  great  and  swell. 
I  may  just  remark  that  you  may  as  well  try  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear  as  to  get  good  singing  with  a  grinding  organ ;  and,  there- 
fore, don't  throw  away  your  spare  cash  on  a  grinder,  if  you  wish  it  for 
accon^lfanimefU,  If,  in  default  of  vocal  music,  you  wish  to  have  volun- 
taries, a  grinder  with  the  spiral-axled  barrels  may  do  your  turn ;  but  I 
would  advise  you  never  to  get  a  grinder  only — get  a  finger  organ  with 
grinding  machinery,  called  **  dumb  organist"  added.  In  defiiult  of  a 
proper  organ,  no  doubt  a  good  seraphine  or  harmonium  is  the  thing. 

[  have  given  you  four  general  rules  for  your  g^dance  in  placing 
your  quire  and  organ.  It  is  impossible  to  give  minute  directions  here 
to  siait  all  cases ;  but  if  any  body  will  show  me  a  church,  I  will  tell 
them  where  /  should  put  the  quire  and  organ.  I  will,  nevertheless, 
give  some  suggestions. 

1.  Suppose  the  quire  in  the  chancel.  If  the  church  is  to  be  built,  I 
would,  in  some  cases,  build  an  aisle  on  one  side,  east  of  the  quires, 
opening  into  the  chancel  (never  intp  nave  aisle,)  by  an  arch  as  large  as 
practicable,  on  brackets,  not  jambs.  In  this  aisle  I  would  put  the 
organ.  If  the  church  is  old,  perhaps  it  has  a  chancel  aisle.  If  so,  put  the 
organ  there,  and  as  far  east  as  you  conveniently  can,  to  be  east  of  the 
quires,  and  not  behind  one  of  them.  If  the  chancel  is  large,  divide  the 
organ,  as  at  8.  Margaret's.  Lieicester.  Avoid,  if  possible,  placing  an 
organ  or  quire  so  as  to  have  the  sound  come  to  you  by  two  passages,  as 
when  the  organ  is  in  a  ehancel  aide  opening  into  the  novo  aisle  by  one 
arch  and  into  chancel  by  another. 

'  [Aur  notes  in  aseoond  is  npU  for  Chnreh  mosie.] 
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2.  Soppofte  the  qaire  just  west  of  chanod  arch  on  the  two  sides.     In 
pkoe  they   most  have  two  seats  on  north   and  two  on   sonth 

faemg  each  other.  You  may  then  have  the  organ  in  the  chancel 
divided ;  hut,  if  not,  you  prohahly  must  have  it  in  an  aisle,  and  then 
you  infringe  on  my  first  rule ;  the  organ  must  play  past  one  quire 
to  the  other,  but  probably  both  quires  will  be  pretty  near  the  organ. 
If  yon  can  poMtbfy  avoid  it,  don't  put  your  organ  in  the  end  of  a  small 
aisle,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  walls.  You  can  often  bring 
its  face  into  the  line  of  the  side  arches,  or  even  a  little  into  the  nave. 
Tken  it  will  lose  power  and  quality  from  its  being  under  the  arch,  but 
not  so  much  as  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.  There  is  a  new  church  in 
Monster-square  (which  I  have  not  seen),  where  the  organ  is  on  brackets 
in  the  aisle,  and  it  is  said  to  be  effective.  The  less  an  organist  bears 
of  the  organ  and  the  more  of  the  singers  the  better ;  and  it  happens 
that  those  positions  which  render  the  organ  least  audible  to  the  quire 
and  congregation  are  those  which  make  it  mo$t  audible  to  the  player. 

3.  Suppose  the  quire  at  the  west  end,  on  two  sides.^  I  put  out  of 
question  a  gallery.  Then  your  two  quires  face  east  in  two  rows 
on  each  side  of  the  alley.  The  organ  then  may  be  on  the  ground, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end,  which  is  a  very  good  position 
for  the  quire's  hearing  the  organ ;  good  for  the  congregation's  hearing 
the  quire,  and  good  for  the  sound  of  the  organ  and  voices.  It  is  bad, 
in  one  respect,  if  the  church  is  large  :  the  quure  and  minister  are  too 
Hsr  apart,  especially  when  he  is  at  the  communion  table.  When  the 
quire  are  reciting  on  a  note,  they  do  not  distinctly  hear  the  minister's 
words  or  pitch.  It  is  open  to  one  other  objection,  namely,  that  the 
congregation  may  turn  round  at  the  singing,  as  I  have  often  seen  done. 
If  the  organ  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end,  then  let  it  be  under  one 
of  the  side  arches,  or  a  little  farther  into  the  nave  than  the  arch. 
This  position  will  be  injurious,  but  better  than  putting  it  into  the  aisle. 
Never  pi;t  an  organ  within  a  tower  arch,  where  I  have  often 
seen  an  unfortunate  instrument  undergoing  pillory  and  groaning  forth 
its  lamentations  on  each  returning  "  SablxLth"  in  vain.  I  do  not  find 
that  the  angle  of  a  building  is  a  bad  place  for  music,  provided  there 
is  plenty  of  head  room;  but  directly  you  add  a  tlurd  side,  you 
destroy  power;  when  you  lessen  the  head  room  you  destroy  much 
more;  ukd  when  you  add  part  of  a  fourth  side,  by  an  arch  with 
jambs,  it's  all  up  with  poor  organ.  The  more  glass  you  have  the 
worse  for  power  and  quality.  Every  one  who  heard  the  organs  in  the 
Bzhibition  must  be  persuaded  of  that ;  therefore  do  not,  if  possible, 
put  organs  or  voices  near  large  windows.  But  it  seems  that  music  is 
specially  touchy  about  interference  frx>m  above*  A  beam  across  a  flat 
ceiling,  in  a  long  room,  is  a  common  case  in  point ;  as  in  the  Oeorge 
ball-room,  at  Northampton.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning 
that  all  the  new-fangled  or  revived  carpets,  floor-cloths  and  hangings 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  are  highly  injurious  to  music,  and  ought  not  to 
be  permitted.  If  a  parson  chooses  to  floor  his  chancel  with  carpet  or 
matdng,  and  to  hang  the  walls,  as  1  have  seen  done,  he  cuts  off  two- 

>  [Oar  great  dinpprobatkm  of  this  and  wveral  other  plans  whidi  Sir  H.  Drydoi 
lolenleB,  win  be  aimniiil  by  oar  readers.] 
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thirds  of  his  power.  If  I  had  my  way,  there  should  be  no  soft  ware  ia 
church  but  kneeling  cushions  and  communion  clotht  and  wgnien  should 
come  without  shawls. 

Having  said  thus  much  about  the  places  of  the  quire  and  organ,  we 
come  now  to  the  seats  for  the  quire.  Before  this  can  be  settled  we 
.must  know  how  many  we  have  in  the  quire.  I  should  consider  myself 
well  oflF  in  a  parish-church  if  I  got  two  bass,  one  tenor,  two  alto  (boys), 
and  four  soprano  on  each  side — ^in  all  eighteen  voices.  You  will  be  rarely 
able  to  get  men  altos  in  villages.  The  singing  alto  is  capital  training  for 
your  boys  for  future  tenors  and  basses.  These  are  in  all  cases  to  be  in 
two  rows,  the  soprano  and  altp  in  front,  and  the  tenor  and  bass  behind. 
Be  sure  never  to  crowd  a  choir.  If  the  quire  is  in  the  chancel  the  seats 
will  have  wide  book  boards  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  desks  which  are 
convenient  to  kneel  at  and  convenient  to  sing  at.  The  only  plan  is  to 
divide  matters  as  well  as  you  can.  In  the  boys'  pews  I  recommend  a 
false  seat,  four  inches  high,  on  the  other  seat ;  and  square  stools  or 
boxes,  one  foot  eight  inches  wide,  of  three  heights,  four  inches,  eight 
inches  and  one  foot,  with  kneeling  cushions  on  them,  so  as  to  bring 
the  boys*  heads,  when  standing,  nearly  to  the  same  level,  about  five 
ieet  three  inches,  and  about  four  inches  below  the  average  level  of 
men's  heads.  These  stools  or  boxes  I  would  have  in  cathedrals.  Also, 
if  not  in  the  chancel,  have  small  music  desks,  on  single  round  stems, 
slipped  through  brass  staples,  sp  as  to  raise  the  music  books  to  a  proper 
height.  The  boys  can  kneel  between  them,  at  the  common  top  rail  of 
•the  seats.  You  will  remember  that  I  have  before  recommended  for 
parish  churches  4to.  instead  of  folio  books.  One  desk  does  for  two 
boys.  Reckon  a  man  not  less  than  two  feet  one  inch  in  widths  and  a 
boy  not  less  than  one  foot  eight  inches.  Voices  will  always  sound 
.better  on  a  hollow  wooden  floor  than  on  a  solid  wooden  or  stone  floor. 
You  may  try  this  with  a  musical  snuff-box.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  organs. 

I  now  most  say  something  on  organs  themselves :  and»  as  we  cannot 
go  deeply  into  the  subject,  I  shall  reckon  only  for  a  parish-church  organ 
used  for  accompanying  vocal  music,  with  one  set  of  manuals,  and.  of 
course,  with  octave  and  half  of  pedals.  There  are  no  greater  humbugs 
than  organ  builders,  lliey  give  half  stops  for  whole  ones — wood  for 
metal — short  octaves  for  full  ones — ^bad  metal  for  good — and  green 
wood  for  dry.  It  is  very  difficult  to  have  too  much  bass  to  an  organ. 
No  sound  below  a  voice  will  drown  it.  The  pedal  pipes  at  Westmin- 
ster, would  not  drown  the  weakest  boy's  voice.  Mixtures  and  sesqni- 
alteras  drown  voices.  An  organ  is  not  perfect  nor  consistent  if  it  can- 
not play  the  octave  to  the  bass— of  course  with  pedals.  As  the  bass 
voices  Bit  frequently  down  on  F  F,  the  organ  must  go  F  F  F.  Although 
the  bass  voices  now  and  then  go  down  to  £  flat  and  D,  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  extend  the  organ  below  F  F  F.  I  would  have 
qU  the  stops  go  through.  I  call  this  a  good  parish  organ — Open  Dia- 
pason, Dulciana.  Principal,  Twelfth  and  Fifteenth ;  all  of  metal  from 
FF  F  to  F  in  alto;  five  octaves,  with  octave  and  half  of  pedals ;  double 
feeding  bellows:  two  or  three  on  and  off  actions,  and  a  couple  con- 
necting lowest  with  second  octave.     If  you  have  not  a  tuner  always 
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near,  I  would  not  tidvise  reed  stops  nor,  in  most  cases,  wood  stops.  In 
no  case  I  recommend  double  stops — that  is,  stops  sounding  ootavtt 
below  a  note.  The  bass  is  the  expensive  part,  and,  consequently,  3rou 
will  find  it  shirked  in  a  Yariety  of  ways ;  the  most  common  being 
the  substitution  of  stop  wood  for  open  metal.  Of  this  organ,  the  lowest 
octave  of  the  metal  Open  Diapason  (F  F  F  to  F  F)*  is  worth  £M,' 
whilst  the  rest  of  it  (four  octaves)  is  worth  only  £8.  These  prices  are 
plain  pipes,  without  extra  length  or  work.  The  same  lowest  octave  in 
open  wood  would  be  worth  only  £1 5,  and  in  stop  wood  £8.  The  whole 
15th  stop  of  the  organ  named  is  worth  only  £5.  You  wiQ  now  under-* 
stand  why  organ -builders  are  liberal  in  the  squeaking  stops  if  they  are^ 
allowed  to  shirk  the  bass.  If  an  organ  is  so  weak  or  so  distant  that 
tiie  singers  cannot  hear  the  pitch  correctly  whilst  they  are  singings 
tiiey  had  better  be  without  one.  as  they  will  of  course  foil,  and  the  dis-- 
cord  between  the  voices  and  organ  be  heard  by  every  one  else  but  them- 
selves. Cathedral  organs  are  generally  tuned  every  week,  and  an  organ 
ever  so  small  should  be  tuned  four  times  a  year.  The  case  should  be 
such  as  to  give  the  least  possible  hindrance  to  sound.  Never  put  a 
church  organ  with  oatf  row  of  manuals  in  a  swell  box.  Always  give 
pipes  plenty  of  speaking  room.  I  am  now  having  an  organ  built  with 
no  case,  making  an  exterior  face  by  forty-three  pipes  of  open  Diapason. 
I  expect  this  plan  will  answer  very  well.  Our  cases  are  generaUy  too 
clumsy  and  shut  in  the  sound  too  much. 

I  shall  now  say  something  on  the  uses  of  parish  churche«,  and  chiefly 
the  musical  uses.  In  most  country  churches  metrical  psalms  and 
hymns,  or  rather  attempts  at  them,  are  the  only  music  heard ;  and 
these  generally  inserted  at  places  in  the  service  plainly  at  variance  with  the 
Ptayer  Book.  The  Confession  is  by  the  Prayer  Book,  and  plainly  ought 
to  be,  the  first  act  of  the  "people'*;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
any  psalm  or  hymn  sung  before  service  obscures  the  Liturgy. 

We  hear,  every  day,  complaints  of  the  length  of  the  services,  and  yet 
no  objection  is  made  to  the  nasal  drawling  of  two,  three  or  four  metri- 
cal psalms  of  three  or  four  stanzas  each,  with  the  last  line  of  each 
stanza  repeated  three  or  four  times.  To  detail  all  the  odd  places  of 
the  service  into  which  metrical  psalms  and  meeting-house  hymns  are 
inserted,  would  take  up  too  much  space.  Much  objection  is  made  by 
some  to  the  use  of  metrical  psalms  at  all ;  and  for  judicious  observations 
on  this  point  I  refer  to  the  preface  to  Mr.  HuUah's  Metrical  Psalter. 
It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this  book  that  it  contains  too  many  tones 
(00),  but  the  advantage  of  having  the  words  under  the  notes  is  so  great 
as  to  much  more  than  compensate  for  the  number  of  tunes  Bad  time 
and  drawling  are  the  invariable  consequences  of  the  common  mode  of 
words  in  one  book  and  tone  in  another ;  and  if  the  quire  know  how  to 
sing  thirty  they  can  sing  ninety.  If  you  will  have  metrical  psalms  that 
is  the  only  book  fit  to  be  used  of  all  which  I  have  seen. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  object  to  all  music 
and  art  in  public  worship ;  nor  find  I  much  fault  with  those  who  would 
allow  music,  provided  no  part  of  the  service  was  sung ;  but  I  shall 
now  notice  two  or  three  of  the  various  pranks  and  inconsistencies  which 
parsons  play  with  tlie  service,  bringing  disgrace  on  the  music  of  the 
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Church  and  making  hash  of  our  noble  Liturgy.  Tbe  bad  efibct  of  tbsa 
hashing,  past,  present,  and  futare,  is  enormous.  It  is  agreed  hj  all  the 
best  authorities,  that  Venite  is  an  invitatory  prefiace  to  the  psalma  of 
the  day,  and  that  it  and  they  must  be  sung  or  said,  either  by  two  aides 
of  a  quire,  of  one  of  which  the  officiating  minister  is  supposed  to  be  a 
member ;  or  by  minister  and  people  alternately ;  the  first  usage  being 
that  of  cathedrals,  the  second  that  of  common  parochial  churches.  It 
IB,  therefore,  a  glaring  inconsistency  which  oug^t  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  quire  to  sing  Venite  in  full  chorus,  and  tor  minister  and  parish 
clerk  to  say  alternately  the  song  to  which  Venite  is  the  preface ;  and 
yet  I  could  instance  iNoiiy  churches  in  which  this  absuidity  obtains. 
The  rubric  preceding  Venite  says  that  this  Pfealm  shall  be  "said  or 
sung/'  but  does  not  specify  the  mode,  which,  however,  must  be  alter- 
nately. We  can  learn  something  from  the  rubrics  preeeding  the  can* 
tides  to  be  used  instead  of  Venite  on  November  Sth,  January  SOth, 
May  20th,  and  June  20th.  On  the  5th  of  November,  *'  im^ead  qf 
Venite  exultemus  shall  thU  hymn  beeaidi  oneveree  Inf  ike  priesip  omd 
mMtker  hf  the  elerh  and  people.'*  The  rubrics  preceding  the  other 
canticles  specified,  order  the  alternate  saying  and  singing,  which  order 
of  course  was  not  intended  to  supersede  choral  custom.  To  make  more 
clear  the  absurdity  of  singing  the  Venite  and  leaving  unsung  the  psalms 
of  the  day,  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity  in 
1853,  which  is  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month.  On  this  day  Venite  ia 
used  as  one  of  the  psalms  of  the  day,  and  must,  therefore,  according  to 
the  plan,  be  merely  eaid  on  that  day  by  priest  and  parish  clerk»  and 
sung  in  full  chorus  by  the  quire  on  every  other  Sunday  in  the  year.  Two 
other  modes  of  mutilating  the  service  are  these — for  the  quire  to  allow 
the  minister  and  parish  derk  to  say  the  psdms  of  the  day  alternately, 
and,  at  the  end  of  each  one,  to  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands  and 
burst  forth  with  full  organ  and  strained  voices  in  Gloria  Petri  to  an 
elaborate  harmonized  chant,  rendered  more  unmeaning  by  gipsy  bass  ; 
or  for  the  minister  and  clerk  to  say  all  but  the  last  Oloria  Fatri,  and 
then  to  pour  forth  their  religious  thunders  on  the  bewildered  audience. 
It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  Prayer  Book,  that  the  canticles 
succeeding  each  lesson  answer  a  different  purpose  firom  Venite  :  they 
are  responses  to  the  lessons,  and  andently  called  "  responsoria/'  (see 
Jebb  on  Choral  Service.)  whilst  Venite  is  an  inritatory  prefieuse  to  the 
Psalms.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  eight  cantides  succeeding  the 
lessons  must  be  all  said  or  all  8tmg»  There  is  only  one  which  does  not 
suit  a  service — ^the  Benedidte.  I  propose  that  when  this  is  used  it 
is  to  a  chant,  and  that  the  Jubilate  is  used  with  it,  and  also  to  a  chant 
on  that  day.  On  other  days.  Jubilate,  of  course,  to  a  service,  and  the 
other  six  always  to  services.  I  could  bring  forward  instances  where 
such  gpross  inconsistency  is  practised  as  to  have  the  Te  Deum  said  by 
the  minister  and  clerk,  and  Jubilate  sung  in  full  chorus  by  the  quire. 
In  the  common  read  service  the  Gloria  Patii  after  each  psdm  and  can- 
tide  is  generally  inconsistently  performed.  On  examination  of  the 
rubric,  it  appears  that  when  the  psalm  has  been  said  by  minister  and 
people  (alternately,  of  course)  the  first  verse  of  Gloria  Fatri  ought  to 
be  said  by  minister^  whether  it  is  his  turn  or  not,  by  which  means  the 
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minister  begins  every  psalm.     The  word  *'  answer'  is  never  prefixed  to 
anything  which  is  to  be  said,  by  the  minister  or  priest  tUone.    At  ■ 

a  clergyman  has  allowed  a  woman  to  sing  a  solo  in  a  service  for  the 
Te  Deum,  perched  in  an  organ  gallery,  to  be  stared  at  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  congregation.  I  fortunately  never  have  been  witness  to 
Buch  a  thing.  It  is  curious  that  in  this  part  of  England,  if  a  service 
is  sung,  it  is  sure  to  be  Jackson*s  in  F.,  the  worst  of  the  bad.  The 
*'  voluntary'*  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unnecessary  lengthening  of  the  service, 
without  meaning,  (unless  to  show  off  a  flashy  organist's  performance,) 
and  without  the  sanction  of  general  cathedral  usage.  It  is  generally 
to  be  heard  in  those  churches  where  the  musical  art  is  so  low  as  to 
preclude  any  vocal  music,  except  a  canticle  or  two,  and  a  metrical  psalm, 
drawled  through  the  noses  of  a  few  school  children.  I  am  aware 
that  in  three  or  four  cathedrals  it  is  still  in  use ;  and  I  have  heard 
that  the  morning  anthem  is  occasionally  cut  out  in  order  to  make  way 
for  this  intruder. 

Another  unmeaning  system,  practised  by  some  organists  who  wish 
to  show  off,  is  to  play  a  short  piece  of  music  (for  which  let  every  one 
have  his  own  name)  between  each  two  verses  of  a  metrical  psalm  or 
hymn«  occupying  as  much  time  as  the  singing  of  the  verse  itself.  To 
compensate  for  this  intrusion,  the  organists  occasionally  cut  down  the 
singing  department  to  two  verses.  Now,  of  course,  if  Ravenscroft  and 
Claude  le  Jeune  and  the  other  old  composers  had  wished  such  things 
as  these  to  be  stuffed  into  their  tunes,  they  would  have  written  them ; 
besides  which,  if  there  is  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  words  sung  such  a 
break  must  greatly  impair  the  sense.  Does  a  man,  in  reading  a  His- 
tory of  England,  stop  after  each  sentence  to  read  a  sentence  from 
another  book,  or  to  walk  about  the  room  ?  But  what  would  these 
symphonic  gentry  think  if  the  organist  at  Westminster  was  to  stop 
after  each  verse  of  the  prose  psalms  and  play  a  short  voluntary  ?  Yet 
Uiis  would,  of  course,  be  as  consistent  a  practice  as  the  other. 

llie  old  singers  and  players  are  sometimes  an  obstruction  to  good 
church  music.  They  of  course  know  more  of  noise  than  music,  and 
rejoice  only  in  gipsy  basses.  Tliese  men  have  arisen  entirely  through 
the  fault  of  the  gentry  in  years  past,  and  now  exist  only  through  their 
fault.     The  more  a  Psalm-tune  possesses  of  grace-notes,  shakes,  turns, 

and  flourishes  the  better  they  like  it.     In church  it  was,  and 

perhaps  is,  the  custom  to  use  trombones,  bugles,  &c. ;  in  fact,  to  apply 
part  of  the  village  band  to  a  choral  use.  On  the  minister's  remon- 
strating with  one  of  the  quire  on  this  proceeding,  and  asking  him  to 
make  a  little  less  noise,  he  answered,  "  Well,  Sir,  I  have  heard  many 
quires,  and  I've  heard  the  organs  and  quires  at  cathedrals,  and  I  think 
they  are  no  ways  to  be  compared  to  our  band  and  quire."  Such  men  as 
these  may  be  pronounced  incurable,  but  depend  upon  it  they  are  scarce. 
In  every  village  there  are  some  men  who  pretend  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  science,  of  which  kind  was  a  man  at  who,  not 

long  since,  wanted  to  have  a  soprano  voice  part,  instead  of  a  bass  or 
tenor,  saying  that  his  voice  was  neither  tenor  nor  bass,  but  that  he 
could  sing  "  the  lead"  :  a  whole  octave  is  a  trifle  with  some.  men. 
-  In  ■■        chapel,  in  1847,  the  Psalms  and  canticles  were  chanted  in 
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this  manner.  The  miniater  with  two  boys,  sang  one  Terae,  and  the 
quire,  with  some  of  the  people,  the  next.  The  chants  used  were  Gre- 
gorian, and  the  words  divided  according  to  the  syllabic  system,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  all,  and  impossible  for  the  uninitiated,  to  follow  a 
quire,  not  to  mention  that  the  English  language  is  misaccented  and 
mutilated  by  it.  An  organ  played  an  accompaniment  in  chords.  The 
two  boys  sadly  marred  ^e  solemnity  of  the  minister's  part :  but  when 
the  quire  responded  there  was  such  a  preponderance  of  the  lower  octave 
that  the  upper  voices  were  not  too  prominent.  The  two  hymna  were 
also  sung  in  unison.  For  what  reason  I  cannot  imagine,  but  in  thia 
church  the  Confession  was  said  by  the  quire  and  a  few  of  the  people, 
and  the  e£fect  was  anything  but  pleasing  ^not  that  they  sAid  it  die- 
tinctly,  for  the  noise  produced  by  a  mutter  waa  so  disagreeable  to  all 
as  to  prevent  any  further  efforts.  The  organist  gave  a  note  for  the 
Greed,  and  the  contrast  was  so  striking -as  to  persuade  me  instantly 
that  if  any  one  wishes  a  congregation  to  join  in  the  service,  they 
must  not  only  give  the  words  to  say,  but  telLthem  how  to  say  them. 

I  attended  service  in  1 847  at ,  in  this  county,  and  this  was  the 

order  of  the  day.     The  organ  was  aloft  in  a  horrible  gallery.     The 
quire  on  one  side  of  it,  men  in  front,  and  two  or  three  girls  behind 
them,  of  course  inaudible.     The  service  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Venite 
without  anything  being  heard  from  the  quire,  either  of  saying  or  sing- 
ing.    The  schoolboy  a  sat  on  unbacked  benchea  round  the  chancel, 
chiefly  facing  weat,  and  paying  aa  little  attention  aa  might  be.     The 
parish  clerk  also  sat  at  the  end  of  a  form,  with  his  book  on  his  knee. 
The  height  and  formation  of  the  boxes  in  the  nave  and  aisles  prevented 
any  person  doing  otherwise  than  sit  or  stand.    The  Venite  came,  and 
organ  and  quire  burst  forth,  with  gipsy -bass,  to  an  elaborate  double 
chant,  at  a  pace  slow  enough  for  the  slowest.    Then  came  the  Psalms 
of  the  day,  but  the  quire  left  those  to  the  parson  and  clerk,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doxologies,  which  were  sung  to  Purcell's  chant,  mur- 
dered by  the  aforesaid  mode  of  performance.     After  the  Lesson,  I  was 
aatoniahed  by  finding  that  the  quire  left  the  Te  Deum  entirely  to  the 
paraon  and  clerk ;   but    not  so  the  Jubilate,  which  was  drawled  to 
Boyce's  fine  chant  in  Re.     If  I  recollect  right,  two  metrical  psalms  or 
hymns  were  sung — the  first  between  Litany  and  Communion  service, 
and  the  second  between  Communion  service  and  sermon,  which  were 
sung  without  notes,  end  therefore  drawled,  slurred  and  gipsy-bassed. 
With  the  exception  of  these  two  Psalms,  I  never  heard  the  voices  of 
the  quire  after  the  Jubilate,  and  of  course  all  rubrics  relative  to  position 
were  unpractised,  if  not  impossible.    When  the  quire  began  the  metri« 
cal  psalms  I  was  astonished  by  seeing  the  congregation  right -about- 
fiice,  and  stare  up  at  the  gallery  aa  if  it  was  a  Punch*and-Judy  show — 
a  proof  that  they  did  not  consider  the  quire  an  integral  part  of  them- 
aelvea.     I  believe  that  no  one,  even  of  the  quire,  had  the  notea  of  either 
the  chanta  or  the  psalm  tunes.     Of  course  the  time  of  the  latter  waa 
not  over  correctly  kept,     S«ich  a  system  aa  this  will  not  do  much  to 
illustrate  the  Liturgy,  or  to  attach  people  to  the  Church,  and  yet  prac- 
tices equally  absurd  might  be  found  in  many  churches  in  thia  county. 
I  wiah  I  could  draw  the  attention  of  the  dergy  in  general  to  the  im- 
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propriety  of  the  tests  applied  in  the  choice  of  organists.  It  is  not 
inquired  whether  they  are  good  chnrclimen,  commuDicants,  men  of 
taste  and  thought  in  their  vocation,  good  teachers  of  a  quire,  of  good 
temper,  good  accompanyists  of  voices ;  but,  rather,  whether  they  are 
good  executors  of  Bach's  fugues  and  such  like  things,  which,  no 
doubt,  are  noble  works  of  musical  art,  but  have  no  connection  with 
church  music.  The  evil  of  this  system  of  choice  does  not  end  with  the 
man.  The  behaviour  of  the  quire,  as  well  as  the  music  they  sing, 
suffers ;  and  we  cannot  tell  where  the  evil  may  end.  If  an  organist 
has  the  notion  that  playing  a  certain  quantity  of  music  in  church  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money  is  the  sum  total  of  his  duty,  he  is  unfit  for  his 
situation  ;  and  the  people  who  choose  such  a  man  are  unfit  to  have  a 
voice  in  such  matters.  The  bad  behaviour  of  quires  in  church  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  remark.  I  do  not  speak  of  those  self-styled 
quires  who  (not  even  professing  to  be  under  any  system,  or  to  practise 
regularly)  sometimes  come  to  church  and  bawl,  and  sometimes  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  of  quires  who  are  a  march  ahead  of  these, 
and  profess,  at  least,  to  be  regular  attendants  in  church :  and  more 
especially  of  those  quires  who  sing  to  an  organ,  and  are,  more  or  less, 
taught  by  the  organist.  Who  is  there  among  us  who  has  not  been 
witness  to  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  persons  who,  from  their  being 
more  especially  concerned  with  the  Liturgy  of  the  church,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  appreciate  it,  and  be  more  attentive  to  it  than  other  people  ? 
'iliere  is  so  little  encouragement  given  to  quires  in  general,  and  so  little 
money  laid  out  on  them,  that  regular  practice  on  week  days  is  seldom 
obtained.  This  causes  an  ignorance  of  music,  and  consequent  difiiculty 
in  learning  tunes  ;  which,  again,  causes  a  hacking  and  hammering  of 
words,  which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  sung  without  much  learning. 

Very  frequently  the  teaching  is  necessarily  carried  on  in  church,  and 
carried  on,  too,  in  a  way  which  is  anything  but  calculated  to  make 
those  taught  appreciate  either  the  church  or  the  Liturgy  which  is  used 
in  it.  A  great  deal  of  improper  conduct  would  be  avoided  if  those 
persons  whose  business  it  is  to  guide  everything  in  a  church,  were  to 
be  present  at  the  practices,  or  depute  some  proper  person  to  attend. 
But  the  most  disgraceful  practices  are  those  which  take  place  as  pre« 
parations  for  church  "  openings" ;  by  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  our 
county  has  been  more  than  once  disgraced.  The  object  of  these  die* 
reputable  openings  is  to  get  money ;  and  to  do  this  an  organist  is  to 
cram  into  the  heads  of  a  dozen  reprobates  a  parody  on  the  choral  ser* 
vice,  who  may  justly  be  said  to  "  follow  the  devices  and  desires  of  their 
own  'arts."  People  are  expected  to  pay  money  to  hear  this  parody, 
invariably  containing  some  service  for  the  Te  Deum,  awfully  murdered; 
and,  of  course,  lots  of  voluntaries  on  the  organ.  The  next  Sunday 
some  one  goes  to  the  church,  and  lo  !  the  quire  has  fled,  save  half  a 
dozen  charity  children,  and  the  good  organist  has  been  supplied  by  an 
inferior  one,  but  with  quite  as  great  a  love  for  the  interpolation  of 
voluntaries  and  symphonies  as  the  other,  and  with  quite  as  little  regard 
to  the  manners  of  his  so-called  quire.  Tallis's  harmonized  responses 
are  supplanted  by  a  nasal  drawl  from  a  parish  derk,  and  the  quire  and 
organ  have  no  more  to  do  with  "  the  services."     The  (so-called)  qmra 
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chatter  to  each  other ;  and  the  organist  and  his  assistant  or  friend  Btad)^ 
the  '* piece"  with  which  he  is  to  "play  them  out;*'  while  the  parson 
and  clerk  have  the  Litany,  &c.,  all  to  themselves. 

The  first  thing  after  the  erection  of  an  organ,  which  is  too  frequently 
in  some  horrible  gallery  (I  do  not  speak  of  legitimate  organ-lofts  in 
cathedrals),  is  to  put  up  brass  rails  and  curtains  to  hide  the  organist. 
I  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  organists  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  now 
an  established  rule  to  hide  these  worthies,  and  no  one  gets  a  glimpse 
of  them,  except  when  they  peep  through  their  curtains,  like  an  actor 
through  a  hole  in  the  drop  scene  in  a  theatre. 

Always  keeping  in  mind  the  word  '*  common,"  as  applied  to  our 
Liturgy,  we  must  suppose  the  quire  to  be  the  precentors  of  the  people ; 
but  the  community  of  the  service  seems  to  have  been  quite  overlooked 
by  all  parties. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  service  of  the  Church  which  I  have 
heard  is  at  S.  Mark*s  College.  As  far  as  the  collegians  go  (and  they 
muster,  with  boys,  about  sixty  or  seventy)  the  service  is  most  correctly 
performed,  with  an  attention  and  earnestness  which  I  have  not  found 
elsewhere  ;  but  the  whole  nave  of  the  church  is  given  up  to  the  public, 
who,  as  in  other  places,  do  not  join  in  the  service. 

We  hear  much,  at  times,  about  turning  out  anthems  and  services  to 
make  way  for  metrical  psalms,  as  more  congregational,  I  must  quote 
Mr.  HuUah  (lecture  at  King's  College)  :-*"  I  would  by  no  means  urge 
on  the  unskilful  and  incompetent  the  practice  of  adding  to  the  caco- 
phonous hum,  sometimes  called  'congregational  singing,'  by  efforts 
whose  intention  can  scarcely  justify  attempts  which  they  know  will  be 
abortive :  with  like  propriety  might  a  savage,  who  had  never  before 
entered  a  place  of  worship,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  language  of  its 
services,  swell  the  responses  by  some  extemporaneous  jargon  of  his 
own." 

Congregational  singing  in  this  country  is,  and  for  many  years  will 
be,  impossible.  It  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  it  can  now  be  done« 
When  people  axe  taught  music  and  practise  regularly  they  are  tit  reality 
a  quire.^  When  not  taught,  they  must,  by  attempting  to  sing,  mar  the 
singing  of  those  who  are.  When  this  country  is  as  musical  as  Ger« 
many  it  will  be  time  to  talk  of  *'  congregational  singing."  There  are. 
in  most  towns,  a  few  people  who  could,  and  would  be  glad  to,  sing  in 
church  if  they  knew  what  to  sing ;  but  look  at  the  custom, — a  person 
goes  to  church,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the  choral  service,  or  part  of 
it  is  used.  He  indeed  knows  (supposing  morning  service)  that  Venite 
is  to  be  sung,  but  he  knows  not  to  what  chant ;  and  that  the  Psalms 
proper  for  tiie  day  are  to  be  sung,  but  there  is  no  notice  of  the  chant, 
nor  is  the  music  to  be  got  without  much  trouble  and  expense.  Then 
come  the  services  after  the  Lessons,  which,  of  course,  he  cannot  join  in 
without  the  music,  and  that  is  very  expensive,  and  there  is  no  notice 

^  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  English  people  have  sufficient  musical  ability 
to  sing  a  melody,  but  not  sufficient  to  sing  an  harmonic  part  with  anything  like  cer- 
tainty. Such  persons  often  have  good  Toices,  and  therefore  are  well  worth  teaching ; 
but  it  is  not  desirable  to  employ  them  in  a  quire,  if  better  materials  can  be  ob» 
tained. 
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of  the  serrice.  Then  comes  the  anthem,  which  he  is  told  is  taken  from 
a  certain  chapter  of  a  certain  Gospel  or  Prophet ;  but,  between  parts 
missed  out,  transposed  and  altered,  he  is  soon  confused,  and  then  loses 
the  place.  Then  come  the  responses  in  the  Litany,  varying  at  each 
cathedral,  and  sometimes  varying  in  the  same,  as  at  Lichfield  and 
Durham. 

I  must  here  refer  to  my  remarks  on  what  is  the  essential,  and  what 
the  unessential,  part  of  the  people's  part  of  the  service.  In  the  case 
of  metrical  psalms,  when  the  words  and  tunes  are  not  in  the  same  book, 
although  a  person  is  sometimes  informed  what  the  words  are  which  are 
to  be  sung,  yet  he  is  never  told  what  is  the  tune,  nor  furnished  with 
the  notes  to  which  they  are  to  be  sung.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  advan- 
tage of  using  Hu11ah*s  Psalter.  Every  one  must  know  what  the  tune 
is,  because  the  words  are  under  the  notes ;  ard  he  will  know  weeks 
beforehand,  from  the  table  affixed  to  each  voice  part,  what  is  to  be  sung 
on  any  particular  Sunday,  supposing  that  the  table  is  adhered  to. 

I  propose  that  in  every  church,  in  which  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
there  should  be  a  board  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  into  grooves 
in  which  should  be  placed  slips  of  pasteboard,  containing  all  the  infor« 
mation  necessary  for  the  musical  part  of  the  service,  as  the  chants, 
anthems,  &c. 

Venite Tallis's  chant. 

Psalms Travers's  chant. 

Te  Deum Bovce. 

m 

Jubilate Boyce. 

"  Call  to  remembrance**     •     •     Farrant. 

In  case  this  cannot  be  done,  I  would  have  suspended  at  the  church 
door  a  notice  of  what  is  to  be  sung  :  and  this  I  would  have  extended 
to  what  is  to  be  sung  on  the  next  Sunday,  as  recommended  by  Mr, 
Druitt,  in  his  tract  on  Church  music,  and  as  practised  at  S.  Paul's, 
Knightsbridge.  Of  course  it  is  absurd  for  any  one  who  is  not  going 
to  sing  to  say  '*  Let  us  sing,'*  &c.,  as  the  minister  in  the  Scotch  church 
does,  and  as  some  parsons  and  clerks  do  in  the  English  church.  I  hold 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Liturgy,  and  injurious  to  the 
Church,  to  use  any  music  but  such  as  can  be  given,  or  afiPbrded  at  a 
cheap  rate,  to  any  of  the  congregation  who  require  it.  Supposing  this 
to  be  the  case,  a  careful  selection  of  music  should  be  made  by  some 
competent  person  for  each  church,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which 
1  have  spokeu.  The  manager  of  the  quire,  or  some  person  appointed 
by  him,  must  provide  the  music  in  a  convenient  form. 

1  have  now  described  the  present  state  of  our  parochial  music — the 
reasons  why  it  is  bad — the  way  to  improve  it — three  kinds  of  paro* 
chial  service — the  pranks  which  clergy  play  with  the  Liturgy — tlie 
number  of  a  quire — the  seats  and  places  for  them— the  size  and  places 
of  organs — the  music  to  be  used,  and  some  other  particulars  relative  to 
church  music.  My  hope  now  is,  that  I  may  have  brought  some  of  you 
to  see  these  things  in  a  more  proper  light  than  you  have  heretofore 
done ;  and  that  you  and  I,  and  the  whole  Church  of  England,  may 
progress  in  the  right  direction,  guiding  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  by 
that  great  and  glorious  quality — consistency* 
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Lbttbr  VI.-— Atei&o,  GotMBRA)  Lbiria. 

Mt  dkab  Mr.  Eoitob,-^ 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  magnificent  effect  than  that  on  which  we 
turned  round  to  gaze,  as  we  left  Porto  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  May  morning. 
A  thick  mist  was  towering  up  from  the  Douro,  and  hung  in  heavy  folds 
on  the  hill  which  the  great  merchant-city  climbs  from  the  river ; 
shattered  here  and  there  into  rifts  and  chasms,  and  giving  a  view, 
as  from  another  world,  of  the  Torre  dos  Clerigos,  the  highest  steeple  in 
Portugal,  the  cathedral,  Sao  Francisco,  domes,  spires  and  quintas 
innumerable.  From  the  top  of  the  opposite  hill,  that  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  suburb  of  Villa  Nova  de  Gaya,  we  caught  our  last 
sight  of  the  city,  and  so  went  forward  to  the  south.  We  had  resolved 
to  deviate  from  the  usual  route,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Cathedral 
of  Aveiro  ;  and  were  soon  crossing  the  hot  arid  sand  waste  which  here, 
for  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  skirts  the  sea.  Coro,  the  first  town,  where 
our  horses  stopped  for  their  usual  sopa  of  bread  and  wine,  has  a  modem 
church; — the  sea  opens  prettily  to  the  right  through  distant  pine 
woods  ; — gradually  the  waste  becomes  drearier, — the  stagnant  salt 
marshes  more  offensive, — the  plantations  of  firs  gloomier.  It  was 
a  sultry  day,  and  a  dead  calm  prevailed.  In  the  avenues  of  pines  the 
heat  was  stifling,  and  the  malaria  from  the  filthy  pools  of  salt  water 
that  festered  by  the  side  of  the  horse-track  reminded  us  forcibly. 
— we  knew  it  theoretically  before« — that  Aveiro  is  the  nnhealthiest 
place  in  Portugal. 

Five  leagues  brought  us  to  Ovar,  This  little  town  abounds  with 
ermidas,  and  has  a  tolerable  modem  church  with  two  western  towers. 
It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  salt  lake  which,  with  little  more  than 
a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and  the  sea,  stretches  to  Aveiro.  We  hired  a 
boat  from  the  multitude  plying  at  the  quay  ;  and  for  this  conveyance, 
which  carried  ourselves,  our  burroquero,  our  three  horses,  and  the 
Bumpter-mule,  for  five  leagues,  we  were  only  asked  half-a-crown.  By 
the  time  we  had  finished  our  dinner  of  bread  and  eels  on  board,  by  the 
mismanagement  of  our  boatmen,  we  ran  aground,  and  saw  the  water 
rapidly  ebbing,  and  threatening  to  leave  the  whole  lake  a  wilderness  of 
mud.  Twice  we  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  wade  on  shore :  at  length 
a  lighter  boat  bore  down  to  our  help ;  we  gladly  got  on  board  it, 
and  left  our  beasts  to  follow  as  soon  as  the  tide  should  flow,  reaching 
Aveiro  at  6  o'clock.  From  the  water,  it  has  rather  a  striking  appearance, 
and  especially  we  thought  that  we  were  about  to  see  a  round  church 
with  conical  spire,  like  S.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge.  We  soon  found  out 
our  mistake.  Except  for  an  ancient  gate,  there  are  no  remains  of  an- 
tiquity ;  the  streets  ture  narrow  and  dark,  and  seamed  with  salt  and 
filthy  canals.  The  church  of  Sk>  Antonio  stands  well,  in  a  kind 
of  park-like  enclosure,  where  a  former  right  of  sanctuary  is  matked  off 
with  crosses.    Through  the  leaves  of  the  limes  we  caught  a  pretty 
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peep  of  the  Lake  of  Ovar»  now  glitteriag  in  the  western  sun.  and 
of  the  Atlantic  beyond.  The  church,  which  is  modern,  was  crowded, 
while  vespers  were  sung  in  the  usual  style  of  Portugal :  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  exposed.  There  seemed  more  devotion  here  than  I  had 
observed  since  entering  the  kingdom. 

Strolling  back  through  the  town,  we  looked  at  the  one  or  two 
rained  churches  of  desecrated  monasteries,  all,  in  their  best  of  times, 
wretched.  We  were  naturally  anxious  to  see  the  cathedral ;  and 
for  some  time  we  wandered  up  and  down  the  Travessa  da  Si,  where. 
we  were  told,  it  stood.  After  long  searching  for  it,  we  discovered  that 
it  was  contained  in  a  tall  eighteenth -century  house  that  fronted  the 
street.  Going:  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  we  entered  the  room  which 
is  the  cathedral ;  for  squalidness  and  tawdry  decorations  it  almost  sur- 
passes that  of  Braganza.  This  was  the  place  which  we  had  made  half- 
apday^s  detour  to  see. 

The  next  day  is   to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  among  the 
many  happy  ones  I  have   spent  in  ecclesiology.     In  the  first  place, 
we   saw   the   Capella  S.  Joao,   which   stood  in  a  kind  of  green  in 
front  of  our  inn.     It  is  the  oldest  church  in  Aveiro,  and  may  date 
from    1650.     Our  road  lay  through   a   very   pretty   country,    along 
lanes  with  English-like    hedges,   varied    now    and   then   with    the 
pine-groves   of  yesterday.     Palhoso^  which   we   reached  at  ten*  has 
a  modern  church.     Five  leagues  more,  through  sandy,  sultry  lanes, 
brought  us  to  Venda  Nova,  just  before  reaching  which,  we  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  Portugal  the  American  aloe.     Here,  while  the  beasts  had 
their  sopa,  it  was  too  hot  even  to  sleep  ;  therefore  I  sat  in  the  orchard, 
and  longed  for  Coimbra.     After  two  hours*  halt,  we  proceeded  south- 
ward, having  occasional  glimpses,  to  the  left  of  the  Serra  d'Alcoba, 
which  much  reminded  me  of  the  South  Downs.     The  lanes  were  very 
lovely,  with  their  orange-trees  both  in  fruit  and  flower,  their  aloes,  their 
honeysuckles,  and  their  little  red  cistus.     At  length  we  came  out  upon 
the.£strada  Real,  the  high  road  from  Lisbon  to  Porto.     In  some  places 
the  engineering  and  the  general  construction  of  this  road  are  admira- 
ble ;  in  others  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  succession  of  quagmires  and 
pits.     But  all  along,  in  the  worst  spots,  labourers  are  as  hard  at  work 
upon  it  as  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Portuguese  ;  the  principal  part  of  the 
toil,   and  especially  the  formation   of   the  embankments,  being  per- 
formed by  women  and  girls.     As  we  approached  Coimbra,  the  country 
became  more  and  more  beautiful.      At  Fomos,    where    we  stopped 
to  buy  oranges,  there  is  a  modem  church.     Shortly  after  this,  just  as 
the  sun  set,  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara,  on  the  high  ground  beyond 
the  Mondego,  (the  river  and  the  city  being  yet  invisible)  came  into 
aight.     It  seemed  a  strange  contrast,  after  the  snows  and  frosts  of 
Traz  08  Montes,  to  be  riding  along  under  limes  and  oaks  in  full 
leaf,  insects  buzzing  in  the  last  gleam  of  the  sun,  and  a  sherbet-seller 
sitting  at  the  side  of  the  road  to  tempt  thirsty  passengers.     It  was 
^uite  twilight  when  we  wound  up  the  last  hill,  and  were  presently 
clattering  through  the  narrow  dark  streets  of  the  city  of  S.  Isabel,  and 
•trangely  reminded,  by  the  gowns  of  the  students,  of  an  English  uni- 
Tersity.     We  came  down  to  Lopez's  inn,  about  the  best  in  Portugali 
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and  found  excellent  quarters  and  great  civility.  The  windows  of  our 
sitting-room  opened  on  to  a  mirante,  which  looked  out  immediately  on 
the  Mondego,  here  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Fulham.  On  the 
opposite  side  were  the  trees  of  the  Quinta  das  Lagrimas,  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  poor  Ignez  de  Castro  ;  a  little  to  the  right,  but  still  in 
front,  the  long  white  convent  of  Santa  Clara  towered  up  above  the 
opposite  hill.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  beautiful  in  its  way  than 
that  scene  was  when  the  moon  rose. 

Next  morning,  the  Bishop  being  in  Lisbon,  we  went  to  call  on  the 
Vice-Rector  of  the  University,  who  is  also  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  and 
Vicar-G6neral.  He  received  us  very  civilly,  and  requested  a  Priest  to 
accompany  us  to  the  University.  The  quadrangle  which  forms  that 
building,  and  which  of  course  simply  answers  to  our  own  schools. 
Senate-house,  and  Public  Library,  crowns  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  the 
Observatory  occupying  its  very  highest  point.  The  Library  of  sixty 
thousand  volumes  has  nothing  ecclesiastically  interesting,  except  the 
first  very  rare  edition  of  our  old  friend  Durandus.  It  is  lofty  and  hand- 
some in  its  way ;  but  all  the  University  buildings  are  of  the  erection, 
or  at  least  the  age,  of  Pombal,  and  are  therefore  utterly  without  merit. 
We  next  went  to  hear  a  disputation  for  a  degree  in  civil  law;  the 
opponents  and  respondent  were  placed  much  as  they  are  with  us  ;  and 
the  Professor  wore  a  long  green  hood.  To  my  great  surprise  all 
the  proceedings,  and  even  the  Determination  of  the  Professor,  were  in 
Portuguese.  There  were  about  thirty  men  present,  who  seemed  to 
take  much  interest  in  what  was  going  forward ;  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
disputants  gave  a  singular  effect  to  the  whole. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  churches;  and  will  then  say  something 
of  the  University. 

The  S^  Velha  (for  a  modern  thing  in  another  part  of  the  city  is  now 
the  cathedral,)  stands  at  the  summit  of  a  street  of  steps,  in  a  bold  ab- 
rupt position,  soaring  right  up  above  the  net-work  of  lanes  and  alleys 
that  surround  it.  It  was  the  first  church  which  g^ve  me  a  clear  idea 
of  what  the  buildings  of  Affonso  Henriques.  the  founder  of  the  Portu- 
guese monarchy,  really  resembled.  Restored  and  barbarized  it  has,  to 
a  great  extent,  been ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  its  original  struc- 
ture. It  is  a  cross  church  of  tolerable  size,  with  central  tower,  aisles 
to  the  nave,  and  apsidal  chapels  at  the  east  of  each  transept,  low» 
heavy,  and  gloomy : 

"Half  church  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst  the  Moor  J* 

m 

The  whole  is  flat,  and  now  (and  perhaps  originally)  embattled.  The 
great  characteristic  of  the  aisles  is  their  having  clerestory  windows  (like 
a  Staffordshire  church);  three  circular-headed  shafted  single  lights ;  the 
lower  tier  of  windows  little  more  than  plain  round-headed  slits.  The 
transepts — of  course  of  the  same  height  as  the  aisles — project  very 
slightly.  It  is  impossible  to  get  near  the  outside  of  the  east  end ;  but 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  by  peeps  through  the  shops  and  yards  that  en- 
close it,  the  tri-apsidal  effect  must  have  been  fine.  The  central  apse 
appears  to  have  had  three  large  single  Romanesque  lights  in  the  lower 
tier,  and  three  smaller  ones  above ;  the  side  apses,  only  one  tier  of 
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Ronmnaiqoe  light*.  We  enter.  The  iipee  fbrine.the  constroctiaDal 
ehancel ;  the  ritual  dioir  is  in  a  western  gallery.  The  high  altar  has  a 
rich  late  Fhunboyant  retablo.  The  .chancel  arch  is  tolerably  lofty. 
Romanesque  of  two  orders :  the  exterior,  plain  ;  the  interior,  a  circular 
shaft,  corbelled  off.  The  shafts  of  the  windows  in  the  chapel-apses 
are  very  curious.  The  transepts,  which  are  of  two  bays,  have  a  very 
rude  early  triforium,  with  circular- headed  arches,  circular  shafts,  and 
great  square  caps.  In  the  north  transept  is  the  monument  of  a  Bishop 
of  the  See,  and  another  with  a  recumbent  effigy  of  a  veiled  lady.  The 
latter  represents  Dona  Batata,  daughter  of  the  Grecian  Princess  Irene« 
and  of  William,  Count  de  Vintimiglio  t  the  governess  of  S.  Isabel.  The 
nave  has  five  pier- arches,  of  two  orders ;  the  exterior  plain,  the  interior 
with  square  sculptured  caps.  The  shape  of  the  piers  approaches  circu* 
lar,  but  cannot  be  told  with  certainty,  because  they,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  ashlar  in  the  church,  are  cased  with  aaolejos.  Of  the  triforium* 
there  now  only  remain,  in  their  original  state,  the  two  eastern  bays  on 
the  south  side,  and  these  resemble  that  in  the  transepts.  Of  the 
aisle  windows  I  have  already  ipoken.  The  low  central  tower  has  two 
Romanesque  lights  on  each  side,  and  a  Romanesque  arcade  of  six. 
The  west  front  shows  a  small  slightly  projecting  tower,  embat* 
tied  and  with  large  belfry  windows.  The  great  west  window  is  Ro- 
manesque, of  very  large  size,  shafted  with  square  flowered  caps,  and 
with  peUets  in  the  sockets  of  the  four  orders  of  its  arch.  The  west 
door  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Romanesque,  and  has  six  orders. 

I  wirh  I  could  believe,  what  all  the  Portuguese  writers  assert,  ttiat 
in  this  very  church,  the  Gid  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar,  after  the  capture  o^ 
the  city  from  the  Moors,  received  that  sword  from  King  Fernando,  with 
which  he  went  forth  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Valen^a.  But  it  is  as 
much  as  one  can  honestly  do,  considering  the  window  shafts  and  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  capitals,  to  refer  it  back  to  the  time  of  Affbnso 
Heoriques ;  and  even  so,  it  has  interest  enough. 

There  are  several  curious  monuments  in  the  cathedral.  The^rst 
which  attracts  notice  is  the  tomb  of  Don  Sisnaudo.  It  projects  like  a 
sarcophagus  from  the  exterior  of  the  north-  west  side  of  the  cathedral, 
and  bears  this  inscription,  (llie  fact  of  its  being  in  Portuguese  proves 
that  it  is  at  least  not  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Don  Aflfbnso  III.,  who 
reigned  from  1348  to  1279.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  safe  rule  in  Portuguese 
ecdesiology.) 

"  Aquy  .  jaz  .  fauu  .  que  .  em  .  outro  .  tenpo  .  foy  .  graade  .  barom  • 
Sabedor  .  e  .  muito  .  eloquente  .  svondsdo  .  e  .  rico  .  e  .  agora  * 
He  .  pequena  .  etnza  .  en^arada  .  em  .  eite  .  moimento  . 
£  .  com  .  el  .  jaz  .  huu  .  sen  .  sobrinbo  .  doss  .  quaez  .  buu  . 
Era  .  ja  .  velho  .  e  .  outro  .  mancebo  .  e  .  o  .  nome  •  do  .  tio  • 
Sesnando .  e  .  Pedro  .  avia .  nome  .  o  .  sobrinho." 

"  Here  lieth  one,  who  in  former  time  was  a  great  man, 
wise  and  very  eloquent,  wealthy  and  rich,  and  now 
IS  a  little  ashes  encloted  in  this  monument. 
And  with  him  lies  one,  his  nephew ;  of  which  one 
was  now  old  and  the  other  a  youth ;  and  the  name  of  the  uncle 
Sesnaadoy  and  the  nephew  had  the  name  of  Peter." 

VOL.  XV.  Q 
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Th!d  Sisnando  diatinguished  himself  when  the  city'wiis  re«takeii  bf 
Don  Fernando  from  the  Moon.  But  it  may  very  fairly  be  doabted 
whether  this  inscription,  which  probably  replaces  an  older  one,  is  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Doa  Manuel.  There  is  a  brass  plate  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cathedral  and  over  the  chapel  of  Nossa  Senhoia  da 
Piedade,  containing,  in  very  elegant  letters,  this  inscription  :-^ 

"  III.  die  :  men  :  itbr  :  era :  de  :  mccc : 
Lxxziii :  obiit ;  don  :  andreas  :  johis  :  can 
Tor  ;  hui' ;  ecce  :  nepos  :  doni :  accnrtti :  et 
Doni :  guilbii :  militn :  maros  :  injuir :  ca 
Nonic  i  et :  dvili :  eui* :  aia  :  requietcat :  in  pace.'* 

fira  1383  »  A.D.  1S45.   Hie  obit  of  this  Andrew  the  Precentor  is, 
er  was  till  lately,  kept  up  in  the  cathedral. 

On  the  right  hand  side,  as  yon  enter  the  great  western  door,  is 
another  brass  plate,  of  which,  much  to  the  astonishment  .of  the  by- 
standers, I  took  a  rubbing.  Without  its  contractions,  which  1  could 
hardly  express  except  by  a  lithograph,  it  runs  thus : — 

'*  Era  .  Milletima  .  Trecentesima  .  Octava  .  Sexto  .  Nonas  .  Octobres  .  Ob 

'  lit  .  Domnus  .  Paschasius  .  Nunes  •  Archidiaeonut .  de  .  Sena . 

*  In  .  Ecdesift  .  Colimbrienii .  et .  jacet .  intns .  in .  eocle<i&  •  CoUmbriB  •  Cir 

Ca  •  pavimentum  .  ports  .  occidentalii .  ipsius  .  ecclesis  • 

Cujus  .  anima  •  requiescat  •  in  .  pace.    Amen." 

i.e.,  Oct.  %  1990.    Archidiaconus  de  Sena  is  Archdeacon  of  Gm,  in 
the  Efltrella. 

The  next  most  interesting  church  to  the  Cathedral  ia  that  of  Santa 
Cruz,  celebrated  in  Portuguese  legend  for  the  apparition  of  Afibnso 
Henriques  to  the  monks,  at  the  very  moment  that  Don  Joao  the  First  was 
attacking  Ceuta.  This  is  a  large  Flamboyant  building,  with  construc- 
tional chancel,  and  nave  of  five  bays,  two  of  which  are  taken  up  by  th^ 
gallery  for  the  western  choir.  Tlie  stalls  in  this  gallery  are  of  fine 
Flamboyant  work  ;  the  rood  is  at  its  east  end  ;  the  Franciscan  books, 
now  of  course  unused,  remain  on  the  lettem.  The  cloisters  and  the 
chapter- house  are  of  the  finest  Flamboyant ;  the  windows  of  the  former 
have  monials  resembling  those  of  a  Jesse;  there. is  a  fountain  in  the 
middle,  and  from  the  upper  cloister  young  trees  are  growing  up.  The 
present  church  was  the  'Work  of  «Don  Manoel ;  and  its  ftune  having 
reached  Pope  Paul  III.,  he  requested  to  see  the  designs.  Qn  the  north 
side  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  AfFonso  Henriques,.  and  on  the  south 
that  of  his  son,  Don  Sancho  ;  their  bodies  were  translated  here  by  Don 
Manuel,  on  October  25,  1515,  and  were  both  found  incorrupt.  In  the 
chapter-chapel  is  the  tomb  of  S.  Theotonio ;  and  a  flat  stone  in  an- 
other chapel  is  said  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  those  knights  who  fell 
in  the  Campo  d^Ourique.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  are  of  very  excellent 
Flamboyant  work,  and  are  from  the  design  of  Tom6  Velho.  From  the 
cloisters  you  ascend  into  the  Santuario,  a  comparatively  modem 
building,  with  a  case  of  relics  in  each  of  its  twelve  sides.  The  most 
remarkable — ^and  about  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  reason- 
able doubt — are  the  skulls  of  the  ^ve  martyrs  in  Morocco.  The  church 
of  Santa  Cruz  was  being  decorated,  when  I  saw  it,  for  the  feast  of  the 
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Onved^  dir  Jenit,  which,  in  Fortngal,  or  at  least  in  the  diooeae  of 
GotmbAi.  is  a  double  of  the  first  class.  It  certainly  is  not  without 
reason  that  the  Portuguese  pride  themselves  on  this  kind  of  decoration » 
the  pyramidal  mass  of  Hgbts  and  foliage  above  the  high  altar  must  have 
had  a  very  fine  effect. 

From  Santa  Cruz,  about  sunset,  I  went  oyer  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  the  bridge  erected  by  Don  Manuel.  To  the 
left  hand,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  monastery  of 
Santa  Clara.  This  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  Mondego, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the  height  which  it  now  occupies.  From 
this  spot  there  is  a  grand  view  of  the  city,  as  it  rises  abruptly  from  the 
water-line  to  the  observatory  tower.  The  bridge  seemed  alive  with 
the  students;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  in  an  English  university, 
strangers  would  find  the  same  courtesy  from  our  men  that  we  found 
from  them.  Notwithstanding  the  compsratively  few  English  visitors 
that  the  place  has,  and  our  wayworn  appearance,  it  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve, as  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  bridge,  that  not  one  turned  his 
head  to  stare  at  us  when  we  passed.  A  finer-looking  set  of  men  could 
hardly  be  found ;  the  dark,  sallow  complexions  of  something  like  one 
out  of  three  shows  how  large  a  proportion  Brazil  has  furnished.  The 
nniversity  man  at  Coimbra  wears  a  gown  not  unlike  the  Johnian  one  ; 
he  has  no  cap,  but  carries  in  his  hand  the  gmro^  which,  at  the  time 
when  many  of  the  students  lived  on  alms,  was  the  begging-pouch. 
This  he  can  put  on  his  head  when  the  sun  is  too  hot  to  be  endured. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  the  University  and  in  the  Lyoeu 
amounted,  in  1853,  to  970.  The  university  course  lasts  for  six  years. 
The  number  of  students  in  the  various  feusulties  were — ^in  theology,  1 14  i 
in  law,  459 ;  in  medicine,  57 ;  in  mathematics,  141 ;  in  phUosophy, 
181  ;  besides  in  design,  260. 

It  is  a  very  steep  hill  which  leads  from  the  river  to  Santa  Chra. 
The  present  erection  only  dates  from  1649 ;  the  architect  was  F. 
Joio  Torriano.  The  convent,  therefore,  presents  nothing  but  a  white 
exterior,  with  long  rows  of  square  windows;  some  little  difiiculty 
occurs  in  getting  in.  The  church  is  large,  and,  in  its  way,  handsome ; 
the  nave  has  five  bays,  with  altars,  scarcely  recessed,  in  each.  At  the 
south-west  is  the  effigy,  on  a  high  tomb,  of  a  little  princess;  she 
wears  a  coronet  and  long  hair ;  a  lion  is  at  her  feet,  a  lion  on  each 
side ;  an  angel  on  each  side  of  the  canopy  is  censing  the  arms  of  Por- 
tugal. The  side  of  the  tomb  is  panelled,  and  represents  a  Madonna 
between  two  angels  with  tapers.  Behind,  and  higher  than  the  high 
altar,  is  the  silver  shrine  of  S.  Isabel ;  raised  here  when  her  canoniza* 
.tion  was  at  length  attained,  in  1625.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  worth 
nothing ;  but  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  it.  The  Confessor,  however, 
whonS  I  rather  think  I  roused  from  his  siesta,  was  in  an  exceedingly 
ill- humour,  and  no  entreaties  and  no  persuasions  had  any  effect. 

Next  morning,  after  giving  a  glance  at  S.  Joao  de  Almedina  (its 
name — the  gate  of  blood — ^testifies  to  the  slaughter  which  accompanied 
the  recapture  of  the  city,)  we  went  up  to  the  very  furthest  end  of  the 
place » to  see  the  church  of  S.  Salvador.  This  is  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause it  contains  a  date.    It  has  a  chancel  with  chapels,  nave  with 
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.aisles  and  north  and  south  chapdsy  and  a  modern  tower  at  the  weal 
eod»  It  s«ema  to  have  had  a  circular  apse,  which  is  now  cut  off.  Ths 
chancel-arch  is  high*  of  Romanesque  date,  square  hase,  circnlar  shaft, 
well-sculptored  capital.  The  northern  chapel  is  modernized.  The 
southern,  Nossa  Senbora  dos  Passos,  is  so  blocked  up,  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  examine  it ;  its  western  arch  is  Romanesque.  The  nave  has 
four  Romanesque  arches :  they  resemble  tiiose  at  Chaves  in  reaching  to 
the  spring  of  the  roof,  and  are  of  the  same  character  with  the  chan- 
cel arch.  1*h(9  aisles  are  adorned  with  azidejos.  and  modemiaed. 
To  the  south  aisle,  the  chapel  of  Nossa  Senhura  do  Salvador  was  added 
by  Ouimaraes  de  Sk,  in  1616.  He  lies  under  a  small  coped  tomb, 
under  a  half-recessed  Flamboyant  arch.  The  western  door  has  a  cir* 
cular  arch  of  three  orders :  it  has  circular  shafts^  with  square  base,  and 
(larped  capitals.     Over  it  is  this  inscription : — 

"  i}!  Btephan 

Msrtioi :  sua 
SpoDte  :  fecit :  ha  : 
Portalem  :  lets  : 
Fronte  :  e  :  m  :  cc  : 
Vii  :  e  :  sa." 

,   There  is  nothing  clearer  than  that  this  inscription  forms  two  lines» 
thus : — 

"  Stepbanus  Martini  sua  sponte 

Fecit  hnnc  Portalem  lets  fronte. 

Era  1207  (a.d.  1169).'* 

-Yet  Antonio  Coelho  Gasco,  in  his  book  called  "  The  Antiquities  of 
Coimbra/'  reads  it  Portalem  €t  Froniem, — door  and  facade;  to  the 
destruction  alike  of  rhyme  and  metre.  What  the  last  three  letters 
mean,  neither  does  he  explain,  nor  can  I  guess. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  example  of  a  door  which  woiUd  be  called  in 
England  Early  Transitional,  fixed  to  the  date  of  1 169  :  a  clear  proof 
that  the  cathedral,  which  is  hardly,  if  9$  all  earlier,  cannpt  date  from 
the  time  of  Don  Fernando.  On  the  exterior  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
chancel,  is  this  inscription : — 

EGO  VBRniV"  :  ?v"DI :  ^ff' 

ISTVM  MON  MENTVM. 

X  :  II :  DIES  :  TRNSACTIS  :  DE  :  APRILIS  : 

ERA  :  M  :  CC  :  XX  :  HIV." 

That  is,— 

"Ego  Vermudut  Vermudi  (Bermudo  Bermudex)  aeoepi  istnm  mono- 
mentuin.     12  dies  trantactis  de  Aprilia.    Era  1224  (a.o.  11S6)/' 

Where  a  blank  is  left  in  the  centre,  there  is  a  Maltese  cross,  in  a 
circle. 

The  present  cathedral,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  church,  is  a  bmlding  of 
no  interest  whatever  ;  nor  are  the  one  or  two  other  churches  which  we 
visited  in  the  city. 

I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  Coimbra ;  though  I  am  sony  now,  aa  I 
was  then,  to  be  obliged  to  leave  it.  Our  road  again  lay  across  the  bridge, 
and  past  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara.  For  the  first  three  leagues  and 
a  half,  it  lay  pleasantly  through  avenues  of  lime  trees  and  oaks.    After 
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pasfing  through  Condeixa — the  Barnwell  of  Coimbra — it  becomas 
bleak  and  barren ;  but  improvea  again  wheii  you  leave  the  province 
of  Beira  and  enter  Estremadum.  As  we  rode  along  by  the  damp 
hedges,  the  fire- flies  flitting  across  the  meadows,  and  skipping  through 
the  branches,  were  magnificent.  Late  at  night  we  reached  Pombal, 
where  we  found  a  tolerable  inn. 

Next  morning,  we  were  awakened  by  the  bells  for  early  Mass ;  it 
was  the  Coracao  de  Jbsus.  Going  out  into  the  square  of  the  little 
town,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  house  in  wUeh  the  Marquis  de 
Pbmbal  finished  his  life,  we  found  tiie  church,  large  though  it  is, 
crowded  to  overflowing,  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  worshippers  kneeling 
outside.  The  service  was  performed  with  a  good  deal  of  solemnity. 
The  church  itself  is  modem.  The  castle,  wlueh  crowns  a  hill  rising 
to  the  east,  is  a  fine  ruin.  Hence  the  road  is  dull,  but  improves  a  little 
before  approaching  the  lis.  Across  a  valley  to  the  right  we  caught 
our  first  distant  view  of  Leiria,  and  its  castle,  rising  nobly  from  a  steep 
sharp  hill  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  As  we  crossed  the  Lis  by  a 
noble  bridge,  saw  towers  in  all  directions  and  heard  innumerable  bells, 
that  were  celebrating  the  festival,  we  began  to  think  that  we  must 
have  discovered  an  ecclesiological  treasure.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
disappointment.  The  towers  belong  to  desecrated  monasteries,  never 
good,  but  now  used  as  barracks.  The  cathedral  is  scaroely  finished, 
and  is  in  somewhat  better  taste  than  might  be  expected.  In  the  church 
of  the  Egpirito  Santo,  we  heard  a  military  Mass ;  four  hundred  soldiers 
were  marched  into  the  nave,  and  the  aisles  were  crowded  with  spec* 
tators.  Leiria  is  a  district  of  the  first  military  division.  In  the  street 
leading  from  the  cathedral  to  the  castle,  is  a  Romanesque  door  of  sin* 
gular  beauty ;  the  beak-head  mouldings  are  very  well  preserved.  Un- 
interesting as  this  place  is,  I  must  not  forget  that  it  was  the  first  city 
In  the  Spains,  and  the  fourth  in  Europe,  which  possessed  a  printing 
press,  firom  which  the  Ccpha  of  the  Infante  Don  Pedro  issued  in  1460. 

We  were,  as  you  may  imagine,  eager  to  press  on  now  that  we  found 
ourselves  so  near  the  architectural  gem  of  Fbrtugal.  Accordingly, 
mounting  again  soon  after  noon,  though  the  day  was  intensely  hot,  we 
turned  to  the  west.  For  a  league  the  road  is  uninteresting,  but  con- 
tinually rising  from  the  valley  of  the  Lis ;  then  we  came  out  into  a 
wood  of  cork  and  olive,  and  kept  along  a  steepish  ridge,  having  on 
our  left  a  valley  filled  with  the  thickest  foliage.  For  half-an-hour 
every  eye  was  endeavouring  to  pierce  these  leaves  and  branches,  for 
we  knew  well  what  was  hidden  among  them.  At  length  in  two  hours 
from  Leiria,  a  pleasant  English  lane  went  abruptly  down  the  hill,  and 
over  the  top  of  the  wood  we  caught,  in  a  long  horizontal  line,  the 
pinnacles  and  pierced  battlements  of  Batalha. 

Here  I  will  close  this  letter.  It  is  possible  that,  at  the  time  when  I 
ought  to  supply  another  to  the  Eccleaiologiai,  I  may  be  again  visiting 
the  churches  of  the  Minho.  If  so,  I  hope  that,  going  now  with  more 
knowledge,  I  shall  be  able  to  light  at  once  on  those  which  may  be  most 
instructive  to  ua,  and  most  interesting  to  your  readers. 

I  remun,  &c. 

O.  A.  E. 


ns 


SEQUENTLE  INEDITiE.— VII. 

We  shall  now  tarn  to  the  Sequences  of  the  Upsala  Missal,  one  of  the 
two  Primatial  uses  of  Scandinam. 


XLI. 

Diadema  salutare 
Toto  corde  not  Uudars 

Condeocit  et  virihus  .     . 
Voci  Titam  coneordemns, 
Ut  coroDam  reportemus 

Pro  coroDK  Uudibus. 

Spina  puDgit  campi  florem  i 
Late  spiral  flos  odorem  . 

Per  qitem  Timat  omnia* 
Caput  uedit  punctione. 
Membra  sanat  anctione 

Spinarum  molestia. 

Vide,  Sion  filia, 
CoroDK  ludibria 

Yen  Salomonis: 
Aurum,  gem  mas,  repulit ; 
Et  coronam  pertulit 

Tribulattonit. 


Spinoe  pcena  Chriitam  pungit  r 
Poenat  nostras  Cbristus  ungit 

Mirand6  dulcedine : 
Jam  fit  dulcis  pnesens  pcena, 
Cruentat&  viUe  veak  , 

Spinarum  acnmine* 

Vk  coronae  superborum : 
Spinam  portat,  spretA  fiorum 

Olorift,  Rex  glorisc. 
Spins  plecta  noitros  pisctit 
Inimicos,  et  nos  nectit 

Deo  nezu  gratis. 


-Db  Spinba  Corona. 

Spinas  profert 


Ager  Adn  veteris, 
Terra  maledieta. 

Redit  benedictio 

Dnm  fit  spins  punctio 
Came  beiiedict&. 


DuQ- 

Chnsti  ^puty  et  conslrinzii 

Spinarom  angustia : 
Spins  nostrs  oonfringuntur, 
mm  dolores  leniuntur^ 

Et  purgantur  vitia* 

O  ^uam  felix  hsec  pnnctura^ 
Ciyus  surgunt  ex  Issnrft 

Virtutes  et  prsmia! 
Benedicta  sit  base  spina. 
Per  quam  proflait  resina 

Mala  enrans  omnia. 

Laudes  ergo  dominion 
Serto  demus  mirifioo^ 

Voce  plenil : 
Ter  quoa  sains  acquiritinv 
Vita  redit,  mors  moritnr, 

Peril  poena. 

Snpplicamnsj  Jesu  bone, 
Nos  pevducas  Ti  oorons 

An  coronam  gloris; 
Tna  spina  nos  confortet, 
Ut  mens  nostra  Ista  portet 

Spinas  pcenitentis.    Amen. 


XLIL— Db  Visitation b. 
Sequentia  canenda  ta  /erttf* 


Lsta  cceli  hierarebia 
Duici  canet  melodift 

Matrem  Christi  fenerans : 
Frilctu  floret  Tirgo  pia. 
Porta  lucis,  vits  Tia, 

Jesnm  came  generans. 

Prima  parens  depravarit, 
Mundum  ista  reparavit 

Fmcttts  sni  mnnere : 
Ilia  cqbU  elansit  portam, 
Ista  claTcm  Darid  ortam 

Promasetur  reddeie.  . 


Seala  Jaeob  qoam  oonspexit 
Fiffuratum  intellexit 

Virgtnale  meritum : 
Qu6  Salvator  hue  descendit. 
Homo  lapsus  reascendit 

Ad  honorem  perditum. 

A  sopore  revocatus^ 

Non  est,  inquit'  inspiratus. 

Nisi  domus  Domini, 
Atque  porta  cceli  latens, 
Qus  cuicumque  mssto  patei 

Apparebit  homioi. 
>  libsr,  in  quod. 
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Coiutol  ergo  onod  ll«m  Pneoo  Regi9  mijeitelcm 

Nobis  exstai  ilia  via  Noteent,  plaadit,  liberUtem 

Per  qiuuD  nlus  veneral.  Petit  dmri  populo. 
Hinc  ezttir^t  salutata ; 


Montet  icandens  inflammata  Stupent  matrea  intendentet 

Ad  cognatam  propeimt.  Vuutataa  em  gentes 

Salvatoru  gratiA : 

Pignut  Mcum  fereoa  datnm  Totna  orbit  collKtetar 

In  lalatem  dettinatum  £t  devote  eontempletnr 

Pe  topemit  teclibua  Gettonun  iqtignia. 

Hit  qoot  Era  propag&rat  _         .   ^  ••    .  ^ 

Et  in  mortem  dettinArat  \^^  «^  Regum  Regi  Deo; 

Yanitatit  aetibut.  Redonanti  paoem  reo 

Sit  honor  perenntter: 

Jam  ae  matret  ampleetuntnr.  Sit  et  digns  genetrici 

Et  talotea  jnoloquontur  Ttmti  doni  gettatrici 

Dato  paeit  otmo.  Decnt  etemaliter.    Amen. 

XLIII.— Db  Patronib  Rbgmi  Subcia. 

Exultant  Angelomm  cbori,  bierarchift  triplici,  ordincy  numero^  oflScio  multi- 

pliei  conditi,  cogniti  Dei  virtute  timplici : 
Rnit  pan  ad  ima  de  prim4  tpirituum  origine : 
Glratii  diving  raina  rettenratnr  &l  bomine. 
Quam  ilebilit  Angelit  perditit  biec  ett  permutatio  I 
Amabilit  61iit  hominii'^  in  Return  lucceitio. 
Jam  ilUc  ateendit  vietrix  tnbui  inclyta;  jam  jut  apprehendit  iriumpbant 

ecdetia;  militat  in  territ  filia. 
Quam  dulci  amore  Temani  luicipitur 

Qu0  tanto  ferrore  ruinn  reataurandn  ad  ventnva  concupitcitur. 
Te,  eoeli  Hierarehia,  omnia  natio  orbit  replet  mittit  nuntiis : 
Te,  mundi  monarchia,  tacro  munere  recognotcit  datit  filiit.  , 

Jam  tandem  tibi  devota  gent  Suevorum  primitiat  dat  patronorum  eoufeasorea 

Cbrittique  Martyret,  viduat : 
Qnoa  plebit  texut  tequitur  utriutque,  dona  pmtentat  cor  cujuique,  inttrue- 

tnmm  coriettia  muroa  Hiemtalem 
Purpurataa  roaat  Temantet  Martyrum  offert  patienti&. 
Confeatoret  tacratoa  floret,  et  pnetentant  Virginet  lilia. 
Uluttrit  juttut  devotut  Rex  Ericut,  intignb  pr»tul,  ac  Henricut  triumphal! 

deoorati  lunt  martyrio. 
Etkillnt  martyr  triumpbat,  et  Botvidnt  David  conoertat»  et  Sigfridut  Apoa* 

tolit  doctoraU  privilegio. 
Sablimata  cosletti  duce  mater  teandit  Helena  tolium : 
lOuttrata  divin^  luce  mentit  effert  BrigitU  radium.  ^ 
Ecdetia  nunc  Suecorum  te  exorat,  te  collaudat,  cgbU  curia ; 
Intenrentu  patronorum,  O  piittima,  precatio  te  tupplid  implorat,  Maria. 
Ut  tibi  auxuium  circa  Chrittum  Dominum  ette  dignerit  per  «vum.    Amen. 

XLIV.-^Db  Samcta  Hblbma. 

Voce  dulcit  melodin  H»c  Rebecca  flot  decorit ; 

Veneremur  in  hac  die  Hanc  commendat  cordis,  orit, 

Helenas  tolemnia :  Morum,  pudicitia : 

Qttft  pott  cnrtut  bujua  \m  Abtoluta  viri  iborit  .    . 

Felix  die  Theorii^  Sprevit,  ut  Judith,  amoria 

Migrat  ad  tolatia.  Canialia  connnbia. 

1  We  retd  hwrnimU  for  ^ommhimi,  to  preterre  the  rhythm. 

<«.«.,  to  the  contolttiont  of  the  Beatific  Vinon,    We  read  (Mfor  Qv«. 
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Martbam  pnebet  ae  tliei;  CBcna  videC»  et  oa  nmtani 

Sed  Mariam  requiei  Loquitur  ad  ejus  mitum;  • 

ContemplaiKio  tempore :  Lepne  cedit  maenhu 

Dum  noD  lovit  hostei  Dei  _.  ^ 

Jaei  uxor  est  Cenasi :  O  Sue?orum  adTOcata 

Prophetans,  par  Debbonc.  ^^  ^^,  «}  ^enaM. 

Theeuitit,'  gratum: 
Alabastrum'  cH>inDiiiiutum  Pac,  at  Hester,  elevata 

Fraerans  fudtt  vim  virtutum  Ut  sens  tua  Deo  grata 

Ut  probant  miraeula :  Mereatur  gloriam.    Amen. 


ECCLBSIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBREDGB  CAMD£N  SOCIETY. 

A  Mbbtimo  of  the  Committee  was  held  on  February  10th.  Present :  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Thorp,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Dickin* 
aon,  Mr.  Forbes^  Mr.  France,  Mr.  Grordon,  Sir  J.  Harington«  the  Rev. 
T.  Helmore,  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr*  Dickinson,  seconded 
by  the  Rev*  W.  Scott,  and  adopted : — 

"  The  committee,  on  this  its  first  meeting  after  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Mill,  one  of  its  Vice-presidents,  desires  to  express  its  seose  of  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Society,  in  the  removal  of  one  on  whose  patient  assi- 
duity and  great  theological  leoroing  the  Society  and  its  committee  could 
always  rely  for  most  valuable  assistance :  a  loss  which  they  share  in 
common  with  the  whole  Church,  to  whose  service  his  labonxB  weve  de- 
Voted,  and  whose  principles  his  life  so  consistently  illustrated." 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Rot.  W.  H.  LtsU,  Rector  of  S.  Dionis  Backeharoh  v  17>  Park^srssoent,  Londoa. 
John  Norton,  Esq.,  Architect,  24,  Old  Bond-street. 

The  committee  considered  the  question  of  iron  churches ;  and  thoat 
constructed  at  Bristol  by  Mr.  Hemming  were  described.  Mr.  Car- 
penter, who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  undertook  to  complete  a  design 
for  an  iron  church  for  the  Instrumenta  Eeclenaeitctt.  Designs  by  Mr. 
Butterfield,  for  the  same  series,  including  an  alphabet,  some  cemetery 
crosses,  and  some  low  tombs,  were  adopted ;  and  also  a  plate  of  coffin 
ornaments,  designed  by  Mr.  Street  for  Mr.  Cooksey's  manufactory  at 
Birmingham. 

The  committee  examined  the  plans  for  the  reseating  of  Faiiford 
churchi  Oloucestershire,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson ;  those  for  a  proposed 
church  at  Burntisland,  by  Mr.  Carpenter ;  those  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Cockermouth  church,  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  and  a  drawing  of  the  training 
institution  at  Fishponds,  near  Bristol,  by  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Norton. 
Mr.  Norton  attended  the  committee,  and  exhibited  a  model,  and  his 

>  With  this  we  may  compare  t&e  beantiftd  epitaph  of  Gundreda  de  Warren  in 
SonthoTer  Chnreh,  which  (with  the  late  Dr.  Mill's  fine  emendation)  rans,  iBsvIa 

« Cf. « Sam.  xiv.  2.  ^  t  .^  -r  ir 
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Amended  designs  of  the  chiureh  of  S.  Audrie's,  Somersetahir^ :  /and 
also  the  drawings  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  Westbury,  aud  of 
S.  Woc^os,  Newport.  Monmouthshire. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Woodyer,  the  liev.  S.  Gilson,  Mr.  Bl4ir» 
and  others ;  and  also  letters  and  prospectuses  announcing  the  formation 
of  a  Worcestershire  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Bishop.  Several  other  architectural  drawings  were,  exhi- 
bited. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  MBRTiMO  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  7,  1863.  Tha 
President,  Dr.  Bloxam,  Magdalene  College,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Charles 
Hamilton,  University  College,  was  elected  a  member.  <*  The  Monastic 
Annals  of  Teviotdale"  was  presented  by  Lord  Lothian,  Christ  Church.  ' 

The  report  referred  vrith  gratification  to  the  formation  of  a  Society 
for  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Plain  Song  of  the  Church.  The 
working  drawings  of  the  font  at  Heckington  church,  Lincolnshire,  had 
been  added  to  the  list  of  the  society's  publications. 

The  new  buildings  at  the  Theological  College,  Cuddesden,  designed 
by  Mr.  Street,  were  greatly  commended,  as  combining  rare  beauty  and 
convenience  with  a  moderate  outlay. 

A  design  for  a  church  at  Singapore  had  been  submitted  to  the  com-> 
mittee,  in  which  the  old  arrangement  had  been  to  place  the  altar  at  the 
west  end,  between  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk :  as  an  improvement  on 
this,  an  Oriental  architect  proposed  (and  the  design  had  been  agreed  to 
at  Singapore)  to  erect  a  transept,  the  southern  part  of  which  was  to  be 
used  as  a  chancel.  It  had  been  agreed  to  recommend  the  erection  of 
a  chancel  at  the  east  end.  A  question  was  asked  with  reference  to  the 
orientation  of  Indian  churches. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  '*  on  the  style  to  be  adopted  in  the  restora- 
tion of  old  and  the  erection  of  new  ecclesiastical  buildings,  with  reference 
to  the  conservative,  destructive,  and  eclectic  theories."  Mr.  Lygon 
began  the  discussion,  and  remarked,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  de- 
structive theory,  we  should  still  have  been  tied  down  to  Komanesque. 
It  was  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  do  the  best  they  could,  and  not 
to  adhere  with  servile  imitation  or  Chinese  fidelity  to  the  wisdom  of 
Uieir  forefathers,  especially  as  those  forefathers  had  been  actuated  by 
no  such  feelings. 

Mr.  Wood,  Trinity  College,  deprecated  any  such  sweeping  theory, 
and  remarked  on  the  painful  results  which  we  should  now  regret  if 
such  a  rule  had  been  carried  out  in  the  reign  of  GFeorge  11. 

Mr.  Miller,  New  College,  took  the  same  view  as  Mr.  Wood,  but 
maintained  that  all  antiquarianism  should  give  way  to  the  edification  of 
the  people,  and  the  greater  glory  of  Goo. 

The  late  Principal  of  Brasenose  College  defended  the  mediaeval  archi^^ 
tects  for  adding  and  repairing  parts  of  churches  in  the  prevalent  style 
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of  their  own  time,  bat  contended  that  architecture  was  now  in  a  state' 
of  imitation ;  that  we  could  not,  eonsequentlf,  hope  to  attain  the  same 
beautiful  combinationB  as  they  had  done.  Moreover,  we  were  bound 
to  allow  our  successors  to  have  the  same  means  of  learning  the  histoiy 
of  architecture  as  ourselves,  and  therefore  should  scrupulouslj  preserve 
those  beautifol  architectural  remains  we  enjoy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Christ  Church,  also  protested  against  the  de* 
structive  theory,  and  defended  the  conservative,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  glory  of  Ooo  and  the  welfiare  of  His  people  were  to  be  pri- 
marily cared  for. 

Mr.  Millard  advocated,  with  some  restrictions,  the  destructive,  which 
he  would  rather  call  the  progressive  style ;  and  referred  to  Mr.  Scott's 
valuable  little  work,  "  A  Plea  for  the  Fiuthful  Restoration  of  Churches.' 

After  some  further  remarks,  the  President  adjourned  the  meeting  at 
an  unusually  late  hour. 

•  This  Society  held  its  first  Meeting  this  term  on  Wednesday,  February 
8th,  Dr.  Blozam,  Magdalen  College,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W^ 
B.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  W.  Cleaver,  of  Christ  Church,  were  elected 
members.  The  Rev.  William  Grey,  late  the  Society's  corresponding 
Secretary  in  Newfoundland,  was  elected  Secretary  in  the  room  of  Mu 
Egerton,  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Street  was  elected  on  the  Committee. 
Mr.  Lee,  of  S.  Edmund  Hall,  presented  to  the  Society  a  nibbing  of  a 
brass  in  his  possession  which  had  been  stolen  from  some  churdi.  and  had 
been  bought  by  him  at  Aylesbury ;  the  figure  was  that  of  a  Priest  ve8te4 
m  a  chasuble,  and  holding  the  chalice.  Mr.  Lygon  presented  the  So- 
ciety with  an  impression,  in  gutta  percha,  of  the  Seal  of  AUSoul  a' 
College. 

The  Report  commenced  by  referring  to  the  lamented  death  of  the 
late  President,  Dr.  Harington,  whose  great  liberality,  unwearied  seal, 
and  unflagging  energy  in  the  Society's  behalf  would  entitle  him  to  an 
enduring  place  in  the  recollection  of  all  members  of  the  Society,  At- 
tention was  called  to  Mr.  O.  O.  Scott's  valuable  paper  on  Doncaste^ 
church,  which  has  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Society.  The  painted  glass  by  Mr.  O'Connor  erected  in  the  east 
window  of  the  chapel  of  S.  John's  College  was  commended,  although 
the  heaviness  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  window  called  forth  some 
remark.  The  character  of  the  interior  of  the  diapel  was  stated  to  be 
much  improved,  and  the  Committee  had  learnt  with  satisfaction  that 
the  College  intended  to  continue  the  munificent  scheme  of  deooration. 

The  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayteir  and  the  Rev.  F.  Meyrick, 
expressed  in  a  few  words,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  their  regret  «t 
the  loss  of  Dr.  Harington.  The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman  for  his  paper,  whidi  was  rather  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings, on  the  churches  visited  by  him  during  the  last  summer,  in  the 
counties  of  Sussex,  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  and  Brecknock. 
Tba  Sussex  churches  he  remariced  as  being  less  known  than  they 
ed  to  be,  though  they  contained  many  excellent  examples  of 
*  classes.  Hiere  are  several  minsters  of  great  size  and  splendour, 
iester,  Shoreham,  Boxgrove,  Bayham ;  the  latter  is  ruined,  bul 
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<!|e0erve8  study  on  aceoiint  of  its  extraordinarjr  gfoond  plan.  There  are 
also  several  large  parish  churches,  as  Rye,  Winchekea,  Battle,  Broad- 
water, and  £a8thourne,  and  an  exteasiTe  class  of  smaller  ones,  mostly 
Early  English,  very  plain  externally  but  with  good  picturesque  outlines, 
and  frequently  very  excellent  work  within.  In  the  larger  churches  it 
is  common  to  find  the  clerestory  often  of  lancets,  combined  with  the 
high  roof.  The  clerestory  windows  are  often  placed  over  the  piUars 
instead  of  over  the  arches,  and  the  pillars  are  very  ooBmonly  alter* 
nately  round  and  octagonal*  A  picturesque  wooden  spire  is  extremely 
frequent,  and  a  practice  of  adding  apsidal  or  other  chapeU  to  the  eaat 
walls  of  transepts,  common  everywhere  in  cathedral  and  conventual 
churches,  extends  itself  in  Sussex  to  a  much  smaller  class  of  buildings. 
There  is  also  great  store  of  domestic  work,  as  at  Battle  Abbey,  Hurst- 
monceux  Castle.  Ck)wdray,  Boxgrove,  and  Halnaker;  S.  Mary's  Hos^ 
pital,  Chichester,  should  also  be  noticed  as  an  instance  of  the  arrange^ 
ment  in  which  the  chapel,  a  very  beautiful  Geometrical  one,  opened  to 
the  domestic  building  by  an  arch  and  screen  just  like  a  chancel.  Mr. 
Freeman  added  that  he  had  had  a  little  difficulty  in  persuading  some 
people  that  tte  domestic  portion  was  not  a  desecrated  nave.  He  also 
mentioned  a  class  of  Friars  churches,  of  which  he  saw  two  in  Sussex, 
and  one  at  Brecon,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  future 
number  of  the  Arehaologia  CambrenM,  In  Somersetshire  and  Glou* 
oeatershire,  he  only  mentioned  a  few  incidental  examples*  as  Newland, 
in  the  latter,  and  Compton  Martin  in  the  former ; — this  last  church  has 
a  fine  Norman  interior,  with  one  pillar  enriched  the  same  way  as  in 
Durham  Cathedral  and  Waltham  Abbey.  Mr.  Freeman  then  detailed 
his  tour  through  Brecknockshire  and  Monmouthshire,  commenting  on 
the  picturesque  forms  and  occasionally  valuable  details  of  the  smaller 
churches,  and  on  the  merits  of  such  mi^gnificent  piles  as  the  conventual 
churches  of  Brecon  and  Llanthony,  which  he  contemplates  fully  and 
technically  illustrating  in  the  Arehaologia  Cambretuis, 

The  Rev.  W.  Grey  mentioned  some  further  peculiarities  of  the  Sussex 
churches,  and  of  a  certain  class  of  Decorated  churches  found  in  Somer* 
setshire. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Parker  on  some  Ecclesiastical  edifices  im 
Wales,  the  meeting  separated. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  February  22,  which 
was  numerously  attended,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxam,  Magdalen  College,  Pre* 
sident.  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Oswald,  of  Christ  Church ;  Mr.  Harwood, 
Trinity  College ;  and  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd,  University  College,  were 
elected  members.  The  report  of  the  committee  referred  to  the  pro- 
posed  University  Museum,  and  expressed  hopes  that  the  incongruities 
of  taste  which  characterised  the  Taylor  Buildings  would  in  this  case  be 
avoided.  The  revival  and  flourishing  study  of  Plain  Song,  would,  it  is 
hoped,  aid  the  recovery  of  those  laws  of  acoustics  which  guided  Me- 
diaeval architects.  It  was  much  to  be  wished,  that  those  who  intend 
to  take  holy  orders,  would  take  more  interest  in  church  architecture, 
as  well  to  prevent  the  destructiveness  of  churchwardens,  as  the  frequent 
destruction  of  ancient  remains ;  unless  the  generation  that  is  rising  up 
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aire  prq)ared  to  follow  the  course  begun,  our  churches  may  relapse  into 
the  Puritanical  barbarism  from  which  they  have  been  rescued.     The 
president  then  called  on  Mr.  P.  A.  Skidmore,  for  his  paper,  who«  io 
deliTering  it»  took  a  survey  of  the  early  rise  of  Christian  art  aa  ex- 
pressed through  works  in  metal.     He  called  attention  to  the  early 
school  of  Byzantine  art,  which,  from  the  great  state  of  perfection  it 
attained,  and  other  causes,  became  the  type  from  which  metal  works  of 
other  periods  took  their  rise ;  he  traced  the  progress  in  succeeding  eras* 
till  its  decline  in  the  seventeenth  century,  following  in  detail  the  various 
modes  of  enrichment  and  degrees  of  artistic  skill  employed  at  difierent 
periods.     He  called  particular  attention  to  the  very  beautiful  process  of 
translucent  enamel,  of  which  the  crozier  at  New  College  aSbrded  so 
choice  an  example,  and  to  another  fine  specimen  of  a  different  kind  of 
enamel,  the  salt- cellar  at  Corpus  College,  which  had  been  repaired  in 
London,  and  had  been  denuded  of  this  enrichment  during  the  repair, 
and  returned  deprived  of  all  except  a  small  portion  in  the  boss.     Mr. 
Skidmore  referred  to  the  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  various  kinds 
of  enamel  on  gold  or  silver  ground  in  ancient  works  he  had  seen  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  various  exquisite  works  in  brass  and  iron  at  May- 
ence,  Cologne,  and  Antwerp,  and  amongst  them  the  beautiful  iron  work 
over  the  weU,  by  Quintin  Matsys.     Niello  as  a  mode  of  enriching  works 
in  gold  and  silver,  was  referred  to,  and  a  passage  from  Pliny  quoted, 
proving  its  use  among  the  Ghiuls.    The  discovery  of  a  Roman  casket 
of  silver  so  enriched,  and  remains  in  Scotland  of  Scandinavian  origin, 
were  adduced  to  prove  its  early  and  widely-extended  use ;  it  was  traced 
in  its  continued  application  by  all  the  eminent  artists  in  gold,  including 
at  a  late  period  Cellini,  till  its  disuse  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  ex- 
amples were  shown  of  the  mode  of  applying  this  to  a  binding  in  massive 
silver,  with  some  illustrations  of  its  revived  use  by  Mr.  Skidmore.     An 
account  was  given  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  process.    The  paper 
was  concluded  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  that  at  all  the  periods  of 
the  past,  architecture  received  the  impress  of  the  age.  The  materials  of 
the  locality,  or  the  arts  of  the  country  were  pressed  into  its  service,  and 
the  paper  instanced  the  fact,  that  in  those  days  the  cities  of  Flanders. 
Italy,  and  the  Continent  were  the  seats  of  manufacture  in  metal,  and 
in  those  cities  are  to  be  found  the  remains  of  vessels  enriched  with  ena- 
mels and  works  in  iron  and  bronze,  while  at  the  present  day  England 
had  superseded  these  ancient  seats  of  art  and  commerce ;  and  urged  the 
desirability  of  remembering  that  we  were  not  as  of  yore,  indebted  to  the 
forest  or  quarry  alone  for  the  materials  of  our  edifices.     In  an  age  so 
remarkable  as  the  present  for  its  productions  in  metal,  we  ought  to 
gather  up  the  artistic  skill  of  our  day,  and  giving  it  expression  in  these 
materials,  hand  down  to  succeeding  generations  once  more  our  gates  of 
bronze  and  other  works,  rich  with  subjects  of  dignity  and  skill.     Tlie 
president  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  Mr.  Skidmore,  and  some 
discussion  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Lygon,  Mr.  Lee,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Wood  took  part.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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A  meeting  of  t&is  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  8th,  and 
was  very  numerously  attended.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Wadham  College,  was 
elected  a  men^ber.  The  secretary  presented  to  the  Society  Mr.  White's 
pamphlet,  "  Is  Symbolism  suited  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  ?**  The  report 
of  the  committee  alluded  to  the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained 
since  the  last  meeting  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  patrons,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury ;  and  also  by  the  loss  of  the  Rector  of  Exeter,  for  some  time 
President  of  the  Society.  The  exertions  of  the  late  Dean  of  Wells  in 
the  noble  restoration  of  his  Cathedral  were  commended.  The  attention 
of  members  of  the  Society  was  called  to  the  very  deserving  manner  in 
which  the  restoration  of  S.  Michael's  church  had  been  effected,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  some  whose  position  should  have  induced 
them  to  feel  a  greater  zeal  for  the  glory  of  <*  Qod*s  House.*'  A  com- 
rounication  from  J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, was  read,  announcing  the  proposed  erection  of  a  memorial  to 
Archbishop  Leighton.  The  Treasurer  declared  his  willingness  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  towards  the  restoration  of  S.  Michael's ;  there  is 
still  a  considerable  deficiency  of  funds,  for  which  the  indefatigable 
churchwarden  had  not  hesitated  to  make  himself  liable. 

Mr.  Frederick  G.  Lee,  of  S.  Edmund  Hall,  then  proceeded  to  read  a 
paper  on  "Ecclesiastical  Vestments  chkfly  as  represented  on  ancient 
monuments.'*  He  began  by  affirming  that  some  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  architectural  student,  and  then 
proceeded  to  describe  respectively  the  cassock,  surplice,  alb,  girdle, 
amice,  chasuble,  stole,  maniple,  dalmatic,  cope,  rochet  and  chimere, 
&c.  &c.,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  drawings  from  illuminated  MSS. 
and  other  sources,  by  brass- rubbings,  and  some  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  ancient  and  modern  embroidered  vestments,  some  of  which — espe- 
cially a  most  magnificent  cope  and  dalmatic, — had  been  kindly  lent 
for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Newton,  Jones,  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham. 
He  also  exhibited  a  copy  of  a  flowing  chasuble  of  the  sixth  century, 
figured  in  mosaics,  in  the  church  of  S.  Vitalls.  at  Ravenna :  a  model  of 
a  similar  vestment  of  purple,  which  had  been  discovered  in  Waterford 
Cathedral,  and  an  old  chasuble  very  much  clipped  and  mutilated,  the 
orphrey  of  which,  consisting  of  tabernacle  work  with  figures  and  a 
crucifix,  was  about  four  hundred  years  old.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  Vicar  of  Forest  Hill,  he  was  enabled  also  to  produce  for  the  Society's 
inspection  a  beautifully  embroidered  fragment  of  an  ancient  crimson 
cope — used  now  as  a  pulpit-hanging  in  the  church  of  that  parish. 

In  addition  to  these  he  had  procured  specimens  of  the  chief  vest- 
ments, including  a  linen  mitre,  a  white  silk  dalmatic,  and  a  chasuble 
of  the  same  material,  exactly  similar  to  that  so  frequently  figured 
in  memorial  brasses.  He  concluded  his  paper,  first  by  making  some 
practical  remarks  concerning  the  academical  hood,  producing  at  the 
same  time  a  model  of  the  old  form  of  that  garment  as  represented  on 
brasses,  and  then  by  reading  a  passage  from  Hierologus  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale.  suggesting  a  restoration  of  the  old  and  authorized  vestments 
at  the  present  time.     The  President  then  adjourned  the  meeting. 
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A  meeting  of  thii  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  22ad. 
The  Rev.  Dr,  Bloxam,  Magdalene  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mt.  O.  G.  Fortesctte,  of  Christ  Church;  Mr.  Archibald  Weir, 
Trinity;  and  the  Hon.  James  Forbes»  Oriel  College,  were  elected 
memoen* 

"  Architectural  Studies  i&  France,"  presented  by  the  author,  the  Rev. 
J«L.  Petit,  and  the  rubbing  of  a  brass  of  Thomas  Nelond,  Prior  of  Lewes, 
presented  by  the  Hon,  Horace  Courtenay  Fbrbes,  Oriel,  were  exhibited. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee  as  follows :— -"  Since 
Ihe  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  parish  church  of  S.  Michael*s,  in 
this  city,  has  been  re-opened  for  Divine  service.  It  is  gratifying  to  see, 
IB  this  instance,  tliat  no  small  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve,  or 
(where  that  seemed  unadvisable)  to  restore  faithfully  the  details  of  this 
very  interesting  building ;  and  though  in  this  woik  of  restoration  there 
nay  be  a  few  items  which  a  critic  will  censure,  yet,  on  the  whole* 
great  praise  is  due  to  the  parties  concerned  in  it ;  so  that  we  may  now 
see  in  S.  Michael's  one  of  the  best  interiors  of  the  churches  of  Oxford. 
The  roofs  throughout  have  been  copies  of  the  old  ones,  with  the  single 
exception  of  that  of  the  chancel.  The  reredos  is  an  expensive,  elabo- 
rate composition.  The  sedilia  and  piscina  take  their  old  places  in  the 
south  wfdl.  and  a  modem  credence  in  the  north.  A  doorway  in  this 
wall,  hitherto  blocked  up,  has  been  re-opened  into  the  vestry.  The 
altar-rail,  of  brass,  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  work,  and  worthy  of  attention.  The  parclose  screen  on  the  north 
side  is  carefully  restored,  and  new  stalls  added  in  front.  The  floor  of 
the  chancel  is  laid  with  glazed  tiles,  and  has  a  pleasing  appearance. 
A  new  chancel-arch  has  been  built,  and  a  low  stone  screen,  in  good 
taste,  separates  the  chancel  from  the  nave.  In  the  north  chancel-lsisle 
we  are  pleased  to  see  the  ancient  reredos  preserved.  The  arches  of  the 
nave,  aisles,  and  tower  now  show  themselves  off  to  advantage,  thanks 
to  the  low,  open  seats.  A  singular  arch,  of  the  same  date  as  the  side 
arches  of  the  nave,  has  been  discovered  in  the  west  wall  of  the  north 
aisle.  It  now  appears,  by  the  discovery  of  a  pisdna  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  south  aisle,  that  this  aisle  conristed  of  two  chapels,  divided  by  a 
screen  running  across  from  the  centre  pillar.  A  window  in  the  old 
Saxon  tower  has  been  re-opened  ;  and  every  lover  of  the  odd  comers 
of  our  churches  will  be  satisfied  at  finding  that  the  singular  niches 
which  occur  in  several  positions  in  S.  Michael's  have  been  preserved. 
We  cannot  spare  any  of  our  old  Gothic  precedents.  The  cod|ipittee 
have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  Society  a  proposal  emanating 
from  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  to  the  effect  that 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  sodeties  should  take  place  this  summer  in 
the  ancient  city  of  Coventry.  Both  the  place  and  the  company,  it  is 
hoped,  will  draw  thither  many  of  our  members ;  thus  combining  amuse- 
ment with  useful  information  and  mutual  improvement." 

Mr.  Skidmore  was  then  called  upon  by  the  President  for  his  paper. 
He  remarked  that,  iu  complying  with  the  request  expressed  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting,  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  so  largely  pn  the  examples 
of  the  past  as  in  the  paper  on  works  of  Christian  art  in  metal.  Taking 
it  as  a  fact  that  it  was  desirable  to  give  warmth  to  our  churches,  both 
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for  the  sake  of  the  congregations  and  the  preservation  of  the  edifice 
from  damp  and  decay,  he  traced  the  Tarioaa  advantagea  and  e?iU  s^ 
suiting  from  the  different  systems  of  warming,  remarking  npon  the 
unsightlineas  of  the  oM  stoTes  and  piping,  the  dangers  of  heated  flues, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  portions  (^ 
Windsor  Castle  and  Doncaster  church*  as  also  the  evils  arising  from 
the  OTer*heated  atmosphere*  deprived  of  its  natural  moisture  hy  systems 
of  heated  air  in  churches  and  flues.  After  enlarging  upon  the  modes 
of  warming  churches  by  fires  with  downward  cunreots*  and  its  atten- 
dant evils,  he  called  attention  to  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  warm 
flues  having  no  outlets  into  the  church.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  general 
superiority  of  hot  water  as  a  means  of  producing  a  genial  warmth,  free 
from  objections  to  be  urged  against  other  modes ;  stating  there  were 
instances  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  apply  this  mode,  either  fron^ 
funds  being  too  limited,  or  where  the  pres^ce  of  vaults  in  churches, 
and  the  burial  of  bodies  near  to  the  surface,  rendered  the  passage  of 
hot  water  pipes  quite  impracticable.  It  was  here  that  he  was  able  to 
give  some  new  statistics,  the  result  of  his  experience  in  applying  light 
to  some  of  our  largest  churches.  He  remsxked  that»  taking  a  church 
for  an  example  which  was  nearly  three  hundred  feet  long,  the  cost  of 
hot  water  pipes,  &c.,  would  have  been  about  £500,  the  interest  on 
which  would  have  been  £U  per  annum,  independently  of  the  consump- 
tion of  fuel,  it  was  found  that*  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the.  ga^ 
for  lighting,  the  temperature  of  the  church  could  be  raised  fourteen 
degrees,  equal  to  a  genial  and  sufficient  warmth,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
half  the  interest  on  the  outlay  for  hot  water ;  saving  by  that  means  the 
original  cost  for  under-ground  work  in  its  place,  rendering  the  metal* 
work  employed  in  the  gas-fitting  beautifii)  in  its  design  and  execution. 
He  then  remarked  upon  the  application  of  gas-stoves,  and  urged  the 
desirability  of  so  constructing  them  as  to  convey  to  the  exterior  of  the 
building  the  results  of  imperfect  combustion,  and  illustrated  the  possi^ 
bility  of  rendering  gas-stoves  harmonious  with  the  architectural  charac* 
teristics  of  the  building. 

.  In  turning  to  the  question  of  lighting  the  edifices  our  forefathers 
buUt,  he  remarked  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  as  far  as  we  could, 
what  course  they  would  have  pursued  b&d  they  possessed  a  medium 
for  lighting  so  brilliant  as  that  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
present  day,  judging  by  the  fact  that  each  succeeding  change  in  archi- 
tecture was  adopted  by  the  age  in  which  it  was  invented ;  and  that  in 
the  decorative  arts  Cloisoni!!  enamel  was  succeeded  by  Ghamp-lev6,  which 
again  gave  place  to  the  invention  of  Translucent,  which  was  also 
succeeded  by  others;  he  drew  the  inference  that  they  would  have 
adopted  the  invention  of  gas,  and  so  treated  it  as  to  render  it  a  point 
of  beauty  in  the  adornment  of  the  church.  He  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain the  fine  effects  produced  in  large  churches  by  groups  of  small 
scintillations  of  flame  producing  a  long  vista  of  light,  leading  eastward, 
calling  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  delicacy  of  hammered  metal 
work,  for  the  standards  or  other  instruments  by  which  the  light 
jBfas.  conveyed  to  the  building,  the  necessity  of  treating  them  in  har- 
mony with  the  ethereal  nature  of  the  material  to  be  lighted.    He 
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enlarged  upon  the  construction  of  standards  for  isolated  fdaces/with 
wrought  iron  supports  analogous  to  the  use  of  flying  buttresses ;  the 
difFerence  of  treatment  when  attached  to  seats,  and  the  absence  of  any 
occasion  (when  properly  used)  for  cutting  away  mouldings  for  the  inaer« 
tion  of  lead  piping.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  using 
foliage  in  the  ornamentation  suited  to  the  (ftirt  of  the  church  for  which 
they  were  intended,  citing  the  vine  and  passion  flower  leaf  as  suited  to 
the  chancel,  and  other  leaves,  as  those  peculiar  to  the'  locality,  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  diuroh.  He  concluded  the  paper  by  stating  the 
experience  he  had  obtained,  by  mixing  continually  with  the  working 
classes  as  to  their  preference  for  the  evening  services  of  the  church, 
rendered  warm  and  bright  by  the  lighting,  and  that  at  a  period  of  the 
day  when  they  themselves  had  recovered  from  the  lassitude  resulting  from 
a  week  of  toil ;  and  urged  the  great  good  which  would  resolt  from  a 
freer  and  less  invidious  admission  of  the  working  classes  to  services  so 
peculiarly  suited  to  their  wants,  and  instanced  their  crowded  attend- 
ance where  so  judicious  a  system  had  been  pursued.  Some  additional 
remarks  on  church  warming  were  made  by  Mr.  Walton  of  Merton 
College,  and  Mr.  Grey  of  Brasenose  College,  and  a  conversation 
ensued  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  several  modes  of  heating  pro« 
posed. 

The  president  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Skidmore 
for  his  valuable  paper,  and  dissolved  the  meeting. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OP 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A  CoMMiTTXB  Meeting  was  held  Pebruary  13th,  at  the  Society^e 
rooms  in  Oold-street,  the  Rev.  W.  Wales.  Chancellor  of  Peterborough, 
in  the  chair.  Present :  W.  Smyth,  £.  Thornton,  H.  O.  Nethercote, 
Esqrs. ;  Revs.  J.  P.  Lightfoot,  D.  Morton,  H.  De  Sausmarez,  J. 
Denton,  H.  J.  Bigge,  O.  Robbins,  J.  Nussey,  W.  L.  Scott,  Q,  A. 
Poole,  W.  Butlin,  T.  James,  &c.  T.  Scriven,  Esq.  was  elected  a 
member.  The  ground  plan  of  Theddingworth  church  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  but  the  discussion  of  the  details  was  post- 
poned till  further  plans  are  prepared.  On  the  application  of  the 
Vicar  of  Oundle,  it  was  resolved  that  a  sub-committee  be  appointed 
to  render  such  assistance  in  the  restoration  and  re-seating  of  the 
church  as  had  been  afforded  by  the  Society  to  other  parishes,  should 
the  services  of  such  committee  be  required.  It  baring  been  repre- 
sented to  the  Society  that  considerable  restorations  were  about  to 
be  effected  in  S.  John*s  Hospital,  Northampton,  the  chairman  was 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  works 
going  on  there.  It  was  agreed  to  that  the  Spring  meeting  should  be 
held  at  Leicester  some  time  in  May,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lincoln 
Architectural  Society,  it  having  been  intimated  to  the  comn&ittee  that  a 
local  committee  was  being  formed  in  Leicester  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
ceiring  the  ^Societies.     A  printed  notice  baring  been  laid  before  the 
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committee  that  the  Deui  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough  had  ordered  the 
opeoingof  the  cathedral  to  the  public  from  the  hour  of  11  to  4,  without 
any  payment  to  the  vergers,  it  was  resolved  that  the  committee  beg  to 
offer  their  thanks  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  effecting  an  arrangement 
so  desirable  upon  every  account,  and  tending  to  excite  an  increased 
interest  in  the  sacred  bmlding  committed  to  their  care.  The  committee 
beg  also  to  express  a  hope  that  this  example  may  be  followed  by  every 
cathedral  body  in  the  kingdom.  The  secretary  was  requested  to  com^ 
municate  with  the  secretaries  of  the  Northamptonshire  Agricidturai 
Society  and  to  inquire  whether  it  is  likely  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  Architectural  Society  in  some  plan  for  offering 
prizes  for,  or  otherwise  assisting  in,  the  production  of  the  best  designs 
for  labourers'  cottages  for  the  midland  counties.  The  Birmingham  and 
the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Societies  were  taken  into  union, 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Enlargmkent  and  Restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's  Church, 

A  Committee  Meeting,  called  by  public  adveftisement  and  by  circular, 
was  held  at  the  Architectural  Society *s  Rooms  in  Qold-street,  on  Monday, 
February  13th,  to  consider  the  present  position  of  the  undertaking  of 
the  enlargement  and  restoration  of  S.  Sepulchre's,  and  to  decide  on 
what  further  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter ;  the  Rev.  G.  Robbins, 
Rural  Djean  of  Northampton,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  James, 
made  a  statement  of  the  causes  that  had  incumbered  the  progress  of 
the  work,  viz.  the  delay  and  inactivity  of  the  London  Committee  for 
the  memorial  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  hct  of  other 
elaims  arising  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  and  oUier  local  circum- 
stances, and  suggested  whether  the  work  might  not  be  postponed  for  a 
short  period.  A  long  discussion  took  place,  in  which  many  suggestions 
were  made  as  to  the  practicability  of  executing  portions  of  the  work 
with  the  money. in  hand;  and  the  feeling  was  very  strong  t^t  the 
commencement  of  the  work  should  not  be  indefinitdy  postponed.  It 
was  ultimately  resolved  that  so  much  delay  having  ooeuxTed  in  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  the  London  Committee,  in  erecting  a  monument  in  memory 
of  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton,  it  is  £sirable  to  form  a  county 
committee,  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  restoring  the  round  part  of 
S.  Sepulchre's,  as  a  monumental  work,  it  being  known  to  all  the 
friends  of  the  l&te  Marquis,  that  there  was  no  county  work  in  which  he 
took  so  deep  an  interest ;  and  that  a  letter  be  written  to  the  London 
Committee  to  inform  them  that  it  is  proposed  to  form  snch  a  com- 
mittee, to  act  independently  of  the  other  committee,  in  carrying  out  the 
monumental  work  above  aJluded  to,  in  memory  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Northampton.  The  Vicar  of  S.  Sepulchre's  stated  that,  although  very 
little  application  had  yet  been  made  either  in  the  county  or  elsewhere^ 
the  sum  of  £1,970,  of.  which  a  considerable  part  was  paid,  and  at  in- 
terest in  the  banks,  was  already  {Hromised. 
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Tbb  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Lent  Term  was  held  oa 
February  8th,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Woollastoa,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter's 
College,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Gordon. 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  who  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  numerous 
services  rendered  to  this  Society  by  the  late  Dr.  Mill : 

'*That  before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  evening,  the  Society 
desires  to  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death 
of  its  late  distinguished  President — a  loss  felt,  not  by  the  Society  alone 
but  by  the  University  and  the  Church  at  large." 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  the  foUow« 
ing  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  : — 

The  Rer.  Harvey  Goodwin,  M.A.,  CaiuB  College. 
The  Rev.  £.  W.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  Christ's  College. 
Mr.  J.  Nonns,  S.  John's  College. 
Mr.  H.  Martin,  S.  Peter's  College. 
Mr.  6.  W.  Fiiher,  Christ's  College. 

And  the  following  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting : — 

The  Rev.  J.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College. 

Hie  Rev.  O.  Fisher,  M.A.,  fUlow  of  Jetos  College. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Qneen's  College. 

Mr.  Norris  Deck,  Cambridge. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  Rev.  O.  Williams,  B.D.» 
Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College,  for  some  numbers  of  the  Annales 
Archtologiques,  and  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Gleadon,  S.  John's  College,  for 
drawings  oif  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  at  Doncaster. 

The  Treasurer's  balance  sheet  was  produced  and  adc^ted. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Gbrdon,  seconded  by  the 
Rev«  X-  S.  Woollaston,  the  Rev.  O.  £.  Corrie,  D.D.,  Master  of  Jesua 
College,  was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Society  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  academical  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  Collf^; 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  GKbson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  was  elected  to  be  one  of  Uie 
secretaries. 

The  Hon.  E.  F.  Nelson,  Trinity  College,  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
Curator ;  and  Mr.  H.  Bradshaw,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Mr. 
S.  Baring  Gould,  Clare  Hall,  and  Mr.  J.  Ramsay,  Trinity  College,  to 
the  vacant  seats  on  the  Committee. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Gordon  read  a  paper  on  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  cathedrals  and  other  eoclesiastical  buildings  in  Spain  which  he 
had  lately  visited. 

Rev:  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Rate, 
B.A.,  Jesus  College,  gave  an  account  of  the  work  of  restoration  at  S. 
Andrew's,  Barnwell,  and  urged  the  importance  of  strenuous  efibrta 
being  made  to  raise  the  sum  still  necessary  for  its  completion. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  Feb.  ^. 
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The  second  meeting  for  the  Lent  Term  was  held  on  February  92«  at 
seren  o'clock.  The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Jesus  College,  in  taking  the 
chair,  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  society  for  electing  him  as  their  Pre- 
sident,  and  proceeded  to  suggest  means  of  extending  the  practical  use- 
fulness of  the  Society  in  the  Diocese. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  and  the  gentle- 
men then  proposed  had  been  elected,  the  foUowing  were  propoMd  and 
seconded  :— 

The  Rer.  C.  Hardwick,  H.A.,  Penow  of  S.  Catharine  H^ 

Mr.  J.  Satton,  Jenu  College. 

Mr.  6.  T.  Palmer,  &  Peter's  CoUcgs. 

The  ReT.  J.  Gibson.  M.A.i  Fellow  of  Jesue  College,  was  elected  one 
of  the  Society's  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  Oboist's  College,  read  a  paper  on  some 
churches  in  the  Hundred  of  Long  Eton. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay,  Trinity  Cdlege,  read  a  paper  on  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  lona. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Trinity  College,  giving 
an  account  of  certain  legends  connected  with  the  monastery  of  Bury 
S.  Edmund's. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  March  8th. 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Lent  Term  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  8th,  the  Rev.  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed,  and  the  members 
then  proposed  were  elected. 

The  Rev.  John  Grote,  M.A.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Vicar  of  Trumpington,  was  proposed  as  an  honorary  member  according 
to  a  recent  resolution  of  the  committee,  who  agreed  to  propose  all 
Incumbents  in  the  Diocese  as  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Lawson,  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  R.  Drew»  Trinity  Col- 
lege, were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  Evans,  B. A.,  a  grant  of  £1 6  was  voted  to  the  fund  for  the  Re- 
storation of  S.  Andrew's,  Barnwell. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cains  College,  was 
elected  one  of  the  Society's  Vice-Presidents* 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Norris  Deck  for  a  col- 
lection of  architectural  engravings,  and  to  T.  W.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College,  for  a  large  print  of  S.  George's,  Doncaster. 

Mr.  Norris  Deck  read  a  paper  on  the  Dedications  of  English  Churches 
fifom  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  present  time.  After  a 
short  discussion  the  President  presented  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
Mr.  Deck,  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  practical  nature  of  the 
subject. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper.  B.A.,  Trinity  College, 
on  some  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  prefoced  by  a 
few  observations  on  the  importance  of  church  notes. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  President  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
March  %. 
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S.  PATRICK'S   SOCIETY   FOR  THE  STUDY  OP  EOCLESI- 

OLOGY. 

Tms  Society  held,  its  uaaal  monthly  meeting  on  the  3nd  Feb.,  at  .46. 
Elame-Btreet,  Dublin,  the  President.  George  Petrie,  LLJ).,  in  the 
chair. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Rev.  W;  Edwards,  announc- 
ing the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  S.  Flannan's  oratory,  Killaloe. 
This  oratory  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  built  so  far 
back  as  the  7th  century ;  and  both  from  its  antiquity  and  from  its  being 
one  of  the  very  few  specimens  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  that 
early  period  which  still  exist,  it  possesses  strong  claims  on  the  interest 
of  the  ecdesiologist  and  antiquarian.  Latterly  it  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  decay,  llie  soil  pf  the  church-yard  had  risen  in  course.qf  time 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor :  the  stone  roof  had,  in 
many  places,  given  way;  and  altogether  it  gave  indications  of  speedily 
becoming  a  complete  ruin.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Society, 
however,  it  has  now  undergone  a  thorough  repair.  The  soil  has  been 
removed  from  the  walls;  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for 
drainage ;  the  roof  has  been  entirely  restored ;  the  curious  doorway 
(half  of  which  was  buried,  and  the  other, half  built  up>  has  been 
brought  to  light,  and  every  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  all  the 
original  features  of  this  venerable  relic. 

These  repairs  have  been  effected  at  an  expense  of  £66  :  the  greater 
pert  of  which  has  been  already  raised  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Edwards.  A  balance  of  £18  remainis  due  to  the  contractor,  which 
the  Society  has  undertaken  to  collect :  for  the  liquidation  of  which 
subscriptions  are  earnestly  requested,  and  which  will  be  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  35,  Trinity  College,  or  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  the  Rev.  W.  Maturin,  Grange-Gorman  Glebe,  Dublin,  and 
William  Atkins,  Esq.,  Cork. 


OXFORD  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
THE  PLAIN-SONG  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

SiKCK  our  last  notice,  this  Society  has  continued  to  progress  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  exceed  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  its  founders,  llie 
number  of  members  is  now  nearly  ninety.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  officers  of  the  Society  :-^ 

PATJION. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

»  « 

PRBSIDVNT. 

The  Kev.  G.  W.  Uuntiiigford,  M. A.,  New  College. 

VICB-PRBBIDtfNT    AND    PIRVOTOK  OP  THB   CHOIB. 

Ber.  J.  L.  Fish,  B.A.  S.  Mary  HalL 
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TaBASUftVB.  ' 

Sidney  H.  Lear,  B  A.,  Fellow  of  AU  Sonli. 

BVCBBTAKT. 

Hon.  Frederick  Lygon,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Sonls. 

coMMirm. 
Rev.  E.  Miller,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tator  of  New  CoUq^. 
ReT.  R.  Thornton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  S.  John's. 
Rey.  F.  Meyrick,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tntor  of  Trinity. 
Rev.  T.  Chamherlain,  Student  of  Christchnrch,  and  Vicar  of  S.  Thomaa'. 
Rev.  T.  Hntchinaon,  M.A.,  Curate  of  S.  Peter'a  in  the  East. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Walton,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton,  Incumhent  of  Holy  Cross. 
Rer.  H.  W.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Merton,  Incumbent  of  S.  John's. 

Two  important  rules  have  been  introduced,  allowing  the  attendance 
of  choirs  and  schoolmasters  free  of  charge,  if  recommended  by  the  pa- 
rochial Clergy,  and  of  other  persona  to  whom  the  ordinary  terminal 
subscription  would  be  a  difficulty,  at  a  nominal  annual  payment. 

The  practices  have  been  held  weekly,  attended  by  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  members.  The  practice  has  been  confined  to  the  Hymnal 
and  Psalter  Noted ;  the  chief  examples  being.  "  O  Lax  beata  Trinitas,** 
••  Jam  lucis."  ••  Conditor  Alme,"  ••  Vexilla  Regis/'  ••  Ad  Coenam  Agni," 
&c.,  &c. 

On  Saturday,  March  4th,  a  paper  on  "  the  application  of  Plain  Song 
to  the  Services  of  the  Church,"  was  read  by  the  .Rev.  J.  L.  Fish,  Di- 
rector of  the  choir.'"  At  the  same  time,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Society 
that  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  give  a  lecture 
to  the  Society  and  their  friends. 

In  consequence,  the  large-  room  of  the  Architectural  Society  was 
crowded  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  16th  of  March,  the  day  fixed 
for  the  lecture.  The  lecturer  commenced  by  congratulating  the  So- 
ciety on  the  advance  made  in  the  use  of  Plain  Song  in  Oxford  since  his 
last  visit.  He  then  proceeded  to  exemplify  the  use  of  the  monotone  as 
the  foundation  of  all  Plain  Song,  by  causing  the  Choir  to  intone  various 
portions  of  the  Confession,  Creed,  &c.,  at  a  varying  pitch.  The  con- 
struction of  the  various  Church  gamuts  was  dwelt  upon  at  considerable 
length ;  each  being  sung  by  the  Choir,  and  illustrated  by  a  psalm  tone, 
hymn,  or  carol,  of  the  same  mode.  In  dwelling  upon  this  branch  of 
his  subject,  the  lecturer  made  frequent  and  most  valuable  use  of  quota- 
tions from  Marks,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  B.  F^tis,  &c.  In  conclusion,  he 
uiged  upon  his  audience  the  importance  of  setting  at  nought  the  preju- 
dice against  Plain  Song  as  not  being  in  conformity  with  modem  laws 
of  time  and  rhythm,  and  ended  his  lecture  by  inviting  all  to  join  in  sing- 
ing the  150th  Psalm,  to  the  8th  Tone. 

The  President  rose,  and  begged  to  propose  to  the  Society,  as  its  first 
honorary  member,  one  who  had  done  more  than  any  man  living  to  place 
Church  music  within  the  grasp  of  the  people  at  large,  namely,  the 
gentleman  whose  lecture  that  evening  had  been  a  source  of  so  much 
edification  and  delight  to  them. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Fish,  Vice-president,  as  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  HeU 
Qiore's,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  second  the  motion ;  at  the  same  time 
briefly  paying  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Helmore's  zeal  in  the  restoration 
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of  Church  music.    The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation ;  Mr* 
Helmore  briefly  returned  thanks,  and  the  meeting  adjourned* 

An  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  K :  the  Vice- 
president  in  the  chair. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  CHURCH  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

Wb  are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  the  rules  of  the  lately  instituted 
"  Cambridge  University  Church  Musical  Society.^' 

COMMITTBB. 
PRS8IDVMT. 

VlCS-PaESTDKNTS. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Cunpion,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Qaeen's  College. 
]ieT.  Harrej  Goodwin,  M.A..  lata  Fellow  of  Caiui  CoU^ge. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hendenon,  M.A.,  Preoeotor  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Hopkins,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  S.  Catharine  s  HaU. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Reyner,  B.D.,  FeUow  of  S.  John's  College. 

TREASURSa. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Cooke,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Sidney  College. 

9BCRBTA11T. 

J.  H.  Cooper,  B.A.,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  J.  F.  A.  Hort,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

J.  Sutton,  Jesus  College. 

F.  C.  Glendon,  S.  John's  College. 

R.  W.  Bnmdrit,  Christ's  College. 

J.  Pilditch,  Queen's  College. 

LAWS. 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Society  for  promoting  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  Church  Music." 

II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  i^ord  instruction  in  Church 
Music. 

III.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Presideot, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  five  other  members,  who 
shall  form  a  Committee,  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  at  the 
first  meeting  after  the  division  of  the  Michaelmas  Term. 

IV.  The  election  of  members  shall  be  conducted  by  ballot^  one  black 
ball  in  five  to  exclude. 

V.  Every  member  shall  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  five  shillingBf  and 
also  a  terminal  subscription  due  at  the  first  meeting  in  each  tem^  such 
subscription  to  be  fixed  by  the  Committee  for  each  year,  but  never  to 
exceed  five  shillings.  . 

VI.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  onoe  a  week  during 
term  time,  or  oftener  if  the  Committee  think  it  advisable. 

VII.  At  one  of  the  meetings  in  each  term  which  shall  be  appoiiited 
by  the  Committee*  and  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given*  the  private 
business  of  the  Society  shall  be  transacted,  the  Treasurer's  acooanta 
produced,  all  vacancies  in  the  Committee  filled  up,  and  papers  resd  upon 
■utjects  connected  with  the  Society*s  design. 
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REVIEW. 

Reasons  for  not  taking  part  in  the  Appropriation  of  Sittings,  in  the 
lately  restored  Church  of  Dorchester,  Oxon,  By  oae  of  the  Church- 
wardens.    Oxford :  Printed  by  J.  Vincent.     1853. 

Ws  have  perused  this  little  brochure  with  great  interest;  and  its 
subject  is  so  important,  and  it  is  so  satisfactory  to  see  a  churchwarden 
so  fully  alive  to  the  real  duties  of  his  office,  that  we  must  find  room  for 
several  extracts.  The  writer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hankam,  of  Burcote,  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  not  acting  with  the  majority  of  the  churchwardens 
in  appropriating  the  seats  after  the  rearrangement  of  the  church : — 

"  1.  Our  parish-church  being  at  this  moment,  by  Deed  of  Injunction  from 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  dated  1851,  free,  with  one  exception,  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  churchwarden  to  preserve  it  so. 

**  2.  The  sittings  having  been  for  some  time  past  divided  out  into  pews  among 
the  more  respectable  householders,  leaving  the  labouring  people  with  but  a 
small  portion  of  them,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  avoid  any  course  that 
might  bring  us  back  to  such  a  state  of  things,  and  to  adopt  the  best  method 
to  preserve  the  common  right  of  every  inhabitant. 

''  3.  I  have  long  lamented  the  injury  the  Church  of  England  suffers  from  the 
exclusion  of  the  poor,  and  I  could  not  abet  such  a  grievance  by  joining  in  a 
measure  of  appropriation. 

"  4.  I  consider  the  prevailing  practice  so  contrary  to  the  express  Word  of 
God,  that  in  performing  the  duty  of  reseating  the  congregation  I  could  not 
conscientiously  assist  in  perpetuating  it. 

"  5.  Knowing  that  the  separation  of  the  congregation  into  families  is  but 
the  growth  of  a  few  generations  and  came  in  witn  the  erection  of  pews,  I 
looked,  with  the  restoration  of  open  benches,  to  the  kindred  restoration  of 
the  division  of  men  and  women,  as  the  true,  ancient,  and  only  course  to  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  church  free  to  every  member  of  the  church  in  the 
parish ;  and  as  a  means  to  prevent  a  return  to  a  custom  which  I  believe  is  a 
considerable  cause  of  the  general  want  of  accommodation.  I  therefore  could 
not  join  in  performing  an  act  that  would  cut  off  the  restoration  of  so  needful 
a  practice,  though  I  am  aware  it  is  at  present  (not  unnaturally)  distasteful  to 
the  respectable  householders. 

"  6.  Our  church  being  large,  and  both  preaching  and  hearing  being  diffi- 
cult, I  considered  also  that,  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  congregation  should  sit  as  close  up  to  the  minister  as  possible." 

These  heads  are  afterwards  enforced  more  at  length,  but  still  briefly 
and  judiciously.  We  pass  on  to  some  observations  upon  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  that  of  the  division  of  the  sexes  in  public  worship. 

• 

*^  Centuries  ago  the  natural  desire  to  cany  worldly  importance  into  the 
House  of  God  Ted  men  of  influence  to  thrust  in  an  exclusive  seat  here  and 
there,  but  it  was  not  till  some  200  years  since  that  the  erection  of  what  we 
call  pews  was  general  among  the  middle  classes ;  and  that  exclusive  family 
parties  were  formed  in  the  congregation.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  the  peculiar  circumstances  or  the  Church  which  led  to  this,  but  the 
custom  once  established  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  so  grown  ud 
with  us,  that  we  are  led  to  bdieve  that  it  is  the  correct  and  true  system,  and 
to  oppose  ourselves  to  any  proposal  to  return  to  the  original. practice.    Many 
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country  chardiet  tre  living  hittoriet  of  the  progress  of  the  costoin.  showing 
in  the  less  convenient  and  more  remote  parti  of  the  huilding  the  old  open 
seats,  and  in  better  parts  towards  the  chancel  the  modem  pews  that  have 
intruded.  As  in  these  old  open  seats  may  be  seen  the  men  sitting  on  one 
side  of  the  building  and  the  women  on  the  other,  so  was  it  the  custom 
generally,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  departures  from  it  were 
viewed  with  as  jealous  feelings,  as  the  proposals  to  return  to  it  ezette  now. 
And  it  is  singular  how  custom  influences  men's  minds  as  to  the  idea  of  what  is 
right.  And  an  instance  of  this  I  lately  met  with,  incidentally  mentioned. 
In  the  year  1620,  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  Cripplegate  Widiin,  one  Mr. 
Loveday  was  summoned  to  appear  for  sitting  in  the  same  pew  with  hia  wife, 
which  *  was  held  to  be  highly  indecent.'  Because  it  was  the  custom  to  sit 
apart  then,  it  was  considered  a  pnbtic  scandal  for  husband  and  wife  to  be  seen 
sitting  together ;  now  that  the  oonUraiy  custom  prevails,  it  is  considered  an 
injustice  to  separate  them. 

**  It  is  probable  that  some  may  now-a-days  desire  to  restore  this  practiee 
simply  from  a  love  of  past  customs.  Yet,  independent  of  the  proprie^  of 
this  division,  as  a  restoration,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  throtigfaont 
the  church ;  not  only  to  check  the  grievance  of  pews  and  family  sections,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  sin  of  '  respect  of  persons,'  but,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  church  room.  For  by  this  division,  men  with  men,  and  women  with 
women,  may  sit  compactly  without  inconvenience  from  mixture  of  ranks ; 
and  by  the  plan  of  each  person  going  forward  to  the  first  vacant  seat  nearest 
the  minister,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  room  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
greatest  certainty  of  a  seat  insured  to  both  rich  and  poor.  Moreover,  unless 
room  is  first  secured  for  the  poor  at  public  worship,  it  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  to  reclaim  the  indifference  and  irreligion  existing  among  them. 

"  This  division  is  not  only  most  necessary,  but  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
sole  remedy  for  the  above  grievances,  as  it  is  also  the  freest  from  substantial 
objections.  And  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  remedy,  for  it  is  a  custom  of  tl^ 
church  which  I  believe  has  not  been  departed  from,  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  except  during  the  last  200  years,  and  that  originally  for  unworthy 
reasons.  I  need  not  urge  what  must  be  plain  to  everybody,  that  we  ought  to 
meet  in  the  House  of  God  as  one  family.  The  customs  of  society  are  no 
rule  for  the  Church,  but  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  division  of  sexes  is 
not  at  variance  with  the  customs  of  social  intercourse,  it  may  be  pointed  ouC, 
that,  when  married  persons  or  a  family  are  invited*  to  a  neighbour's  it  would 
be  totally  at  variance  with  the  object  of  their  visit,  if  they  were  to  sit  apart  in 
family  groups  and  not  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  company." 
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5. ,  Cockermouth^  Cumberland, — ^This  church   has  been  entirely 

rebuilt  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke.  It  is  now  an  imposing  stracture,  with 
an  exceedingly  good  effect,  as  a  whole.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  finer 
and  better,  viewed  in  perspective  and  from  a  distance,  than  would  be 
expected  from  a  consideration  of  its  details.  The  plan  is  crudform  : — 
a  chancel,  clerestoried  nave,  two  aisles,  vaulted  central  crossing,  two 
transepts,  and  eastern  aisles  to  the  transepts.  The  style  is  Geometric^ 
Middle-  Pointed ;  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a  cruciform  parochial  town- 
chmrch  of  the  larger  kind,  with  high  roofs  and  well- developed  central 
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kbiterft  tonlioanted  bf  a  lofty  oet«igt>ii«l  spire/ with  pitthticleii  at  its 
angles.     The  clerestory  however,  seems  to  us  hardly  important  enoagH- 
ioit  the  idea  of  the  sfiructare — being  composed  of  com]mratively  sraail 
ibliated  oireles.    The  tracery  througbovit  is  of  a  good  early  Gkonetrieat 
kind ;  bat  we  regret  the  introdactioQ  of  the  small  foliated  triangular 
windows  fa  the  aiste-walls  above  the  porch.    These  were,  however, 
necessary,  we  imagine*  for  lighting  the  galleries,  which — of  oonrse  t» 
the  annoyance  of  the  architect — were  contracted  for  in  the  aisles. 
lliey  were  to  be  supported  on  inm  shafts  and  to  leave  the  arcades  of 
the  church  free.     But  most  happily  Mr.  Clarke  succeeded  in  freeing 
the  chnreh,  daring  the  progress  of  the  works,  from  these  abomina^ns. 
The  djors  also  to  all  the  seats  are  abolished.     It  need  not  be  said 
dierefore  that  uausaal  diflkmlties  embarrassed  the  architect  in  this 
rebuilding ;  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
much.     Indeed,  so  vehement  was  the  war  of  opinion  about  the  re- 
building,  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  trial  at  the  Assizes,  and  an  ap[>eal 
to  the  Consistory  Court  of  the  diocese,  that  any  plan  at  all  could  be 
selected  for  replacing  the  burnt  down  "  auction«room,**  as  Wordsworth 
ealled  the   former  chnrch  of  Cockermoath,  his  native  town.    And 
other  obstacles,  almost  insurmountable,  beset  the  whole  course  of  the' 
rebuilding.     To  these  are  due  the  curtailment  of  the  nave  by  one  bay.- 
The  architecture  throughout  is  perhaps  better  than  the  arrangement. 
The  altar  however  is  well  raised  and  dignified,  and  the  choir  are 
seated  in  the  chancel.    The  crossing  has  seats  placed  lengthwise,  and 
here  is  a  pulpit,  and,  opposite  to  it,  a  reading  pew,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  nave.    The  internal  arcades  are  good,  with  cylindrical 
shafts:  the  crossing  fk  vaulted  under  the  ringing  floor.    The  eastern 
aisles  to  the  transepts  have  lean-to  roofs.     Mr.  Clarke  has  thus  suc- 
oeeded  in  building  a  fine  cruciform  church ;  but  we  are  by  no  means 
sore  that,  with  so  large  a  number  of  persons  to  accommodate,  a  better 
plan  might  not  have  been  selected  than  one  with  a  central  lantern. 
Among  private  gifts  to  the  new  church,  may  be  mentioned,  a  font,  a 
lettern,  encaustic  tiles  for-  the  sanctuary,  arid   sOme  polychromatic 
decoration  for  the  enrichment  of  the  altar  and  pardoses,  the  latter, 
together  with  a  better  pulpit  and  prayer-desk,  being  the  ^ft  of  the 
architect  himself.     The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Hardman,  as  a  memorial  of  Wordsworth.      We   congratulate  Mr. 
Clarke  on  having,  with  such  limited  funds  and  such  unusual  impedi-' 
ments,  effected  so  much. 

8, ,  f^ew  B9linghirok9,IAneoln$hiir0. — A  lithographed  view  enables 

us  to  give  a  preliminary  notice  of  this  new  church  and  parsonage,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  S.S.Teulon.  The  chureh  has  chancel,  nat«,  south-west 
porch,  and  a  toall  open  octfingnlar  wooden  belfry  turret,  sunaounted  by 
«  shingled  sptrelet,  at  the  north-east  of  the  nave.  'I'he  style  is  well-* 
developed  Middle- Pointed*  rather  ornate,  with  traceried  windows,  pedi*' 
mented  buttresses  to  the  chancel,  &c.  The  exterior  shows  horizontal 
bands  of  colouring  either  by  stone  or  brick,  and  a  pattern  oi  two  inter'-' 
lacing  triangles  within  a  circle  is  introduced  in  the  gable  above  the  east 
window.  The  adjacent  parsonage  is  also  relieves  by  oonstrUctionai' 
colour  and  is  a  picturesque — almost  an  over  picturesque — compositio9*  ■ 
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We  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  recur  to  this  group,  when  we  have  ieen 
fuller  drawings. 

S.  James,  Isle  of  Elmley,  Kent, — The  old  church  on  this  little  island 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  complete  ruin,  with  the  exception  of  u 
small  fragment  retaining  scarcely  any  features  beyond  its  Kentish  rag 
walling.  This  small  portion  was  roofed  in,  a  few  years  since,  and  used 
for  Divine  Service,  furnished  like  a  conventicle.  A  new  rector  has  lately 
succeeded,  and  immediately  undertook  to  build  a  new  church  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Street,  for  his  increased  population*  The  plan,  accom* 
modating  145  persons,  contains  a  chancel,  a  nave,  a  porch  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  nave;  and  the  existing  fragment  of  the 
former  church  forms  a  spacious  sacristy,  attached  to  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  overlapping  also  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave,  and  looking 
externally  like  an  irregular  chantry-chapel.  It  makes  a  very  church* 
like  building,  and  is  excellently  arranged :  all  the  seats  in  the  nave  are 
open  and  moveable  upon  a  tiled  floor ;  a  low  stone  screen  with  a  step 
separates  the  nave  from  the  chancel ;  there  are  three  stalls  on  each 
side,  with  subsellse ;  and  two  more  steps  rise  to  the  sanctuary,  which 
has  a  footpace,  a  piscina,  and  two  sedilia  on  the  south  side  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  a  credence- niche  on  the  north  side.  The  vestry  has  an 
external  door  on  the  south  side.  The  style  is  Middle- Pointed,  treated 
yery  simply  and  unpretendingly  as  is  suitable  in  such  a  building.  It  is 
quite  a  comfort  to  see  a  new  church  without  parapets  and  buttresses^ 
quite  needless  and  only  added  for  the  sake  of  making  a  display.  The 
windows  in  the  nave  walls  are  of  three  lights,  set  up  high  in  the  walls* 
In  one  of  them  we  observe  a  kind  of  tracery  to  which  Mr.  Street  is  more 
partial  than  we  are  ourselves — ovals  foliated  at  the  top,  as  though  they 
were  ordinary  lights,  and  not  foliated  uniformly,  like  geometrical  figures. 
The  east  window  is  good,  and  well  placed ;  of  three  lights  with  a  large 
circle,  filled  with  four  trefoiled  circles,  in  the  head.  The  west  gable 
is  surmounted  by  an  exceedingly  simple,  and  proportionabiy  pleasing, 
bell-cote  ;  and  the  west  window  is  a  spherical  triangle,  treated  as  though 
it  were  the  head  of  a  traceried  window,  with  a  hood  moulding,  and 
a  blocked  and  weathered  base.  The  roofs  are,  internally,  well  framed, 
and  open :  the  seats  are  open  benches  of  the  most  light  and  portable 
kind,  like  those  in  S.  Mary  Magdalene  church,  Munster  Square.  The 
chancel  arch  has  no  capitals :  the  screen  is,  as  we  said,  of  stone. 
.  8,  James,  Cowley,  Oxfordshire, — ^The  necessity  of  retaining  an  old 
chancel,  of  very  fair  First-Pointed  character,  but  of  comparatively  small 
height,  has  obliged  the  architect,  (Mr.  Street.)  in  nearly  rebuilding  this 
church,  to  adopt  a  very  uncommon  arrangement  for  his  new  nave* 
Had  the  new  nave  been  of  a  considerable  height,  it  would  have  been 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  low  chancel;  and  therefore  Mr.  Street 
has  placed  dormer  windows  in  the  high  roof  of  his  nave,  instead  of 
using  a  clerestory.  The  internal  arrangements  are  exceedingly  conect,. 
and  much  colour  is  intended  to  be  introduced  in  the  decoration.  The 
shafts  are  to  be  of  marble  and  alabaster ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  use 
brick,  unplaistered,  for  the  arches  and  the  internal  walling.  An  almost 
ridiculously  diminutive  west  tower  is  retained  at  present,  but  will  be 
replaced  by  one  of  more  suitable  size  and  design,  when  funds  shall 
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'petmitit.  The  chancel  will  have  a  double  sacristy  on  the  north  side; 
and  on  the  south  side  will  0|>en  into  a  chancel-aisle  by  two  foliated 
C3ontinuou»  arches,  rising  above  a  low,  solid  parclose-wall.  The 
•dormers,  two  on  each  side,  are  of  considerable  size,  of  three  lights, 
wth  bold  varied  tracery  in  straight-sided  heads.  They  will  have,  we 
■hoold  think,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  drawings  before  us,  a  better 
effect  from  within  than  externally ;  although  we  oannot  deny  that  the 
external  effect  is  striking  and  picturesque,  considering  the  great  slope 
ef  the  nave-roof,  (extending  over  nave  and  aisles,  and  rising  from  very 
low  side*wal)s,)  and  the  bold  size  and  treatment  of  the  dormers  them- 
sehies.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  this  church,  when  its  restoration  is 
csompleted. 

S.  Audrie'8,  Somersetshire. ---Vie  hear  with  mueh  satisfaction  that 
our  former  critique  on  the  plans  for  this  church  has  assisted  the  archi-* 
tect,  Mr.  Norton,  in  considerably  improving  the  design.  The  church 
will  be  a  very  costly  and  elaborate  structure, — almost,  indeed,  too 
much  so,  considering  its  small  scale.  The  greatest  improvement  in  the 
design  is  the  abandonment  of  the  pseudo-transepts  to  the  chancel. 
We  should  advise  the  still  further  simplification  of  the  plan,  by  com-* 
bining,  in  a  single  attached  building,  the  sacristy  and  the  organ-chambef. 
The  porch  seems  placed  where  it  is,  more  from  considerations  of  pictu- 
resque effect  than  for  convenience.  It  is  of  an  unusual  character, 
having  an  arcade  of  three  open  arches  on  each  side.  Is  not  the  panel- 
ling in  the  embattled  parapet  of  the  tower  of  too  late  a  type  to  suit  the 
rest  of  the  building  ?  This  church  is  raised  on  a  spacious  undercroft, 
intended  for  sepulture. 

iS. ,  WedhatnptOH,  Arch/ont,  Wilts. — ^We  have  been  much  pleased 

by  the  inspection  of  the  drawings  for  this  church,  by  a  young  member 
of  our  Society,  Mr.  O,  F.  Bodley,  of  Brighton.  The  plan  comprises  a 
chancel,  96  feet  long  by  17  feet  3  inches  broad,  with  a  sacristy  at  its 
north-west  side ;  and  a  nave,  50  feet  long  and  a  little  broader  than  the 
chancel,  with  a  south-eastern  attached  organ-chamber,  and  a  south- 
west porch.  The  nave  has  low  open  seats,  of  which  the  framing 
seems  to-  be  rather  cumbrous,  and  a  font  at  the  south-west  angle,  just 
west  of  the  entrance  door.  The  organ- chamber  has  the  organ  at  its 
east  end,  and  four  benches  for  children  facing  east  in  its  western  halfk 
Two  steps  under  the  chancel  arch  rise  to  the  chancel,  and  two  more 
steps  divide  a  well-developed  sanctuary  into  two  levels,  besides  a  foot- 
pace. On  each  side  of  the  chancel  are  four  stalls,  with  subsellae  which 
have  no  desks ;  the  pulpit  is  at  the  north-east  of  the  nave,  at  the  level  of 
the  chancel.  There  is  a  low  panelled  screen  under  the  ohancel-arch, 
with  metal  gates.  The  altar  is  properly  vested ;  two  sedilia  of  wood 
are  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  and  opposite  to  them  is  a  small  credence 
table.  The  east  window  is  exceedingly  well  raised  up  in  the  wall,  and 
much  dignity  is  obtained  by  this  arrangement.  Below  its  level  the 
east  wall  of  the  sanctuary  has  hangings.  The  vestry  has  a  two-light 
eastern  window,  but  no  external  door. 

.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Transitional  between  First  and  Middle 
Pointed ;  and  the  design  in>  general  appears  to  us  simply  and  broadly 
treated.  The  south  elevation  shows  a  somewhat  narrow  porch,  with 
a  trefoil- headed  doorway ;  an  early  three-light  window;  and  the  organs- 
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chambeK»*r^whiph  latter  has  a  lean«to  roof,  bot  A  window  of  tw<» 
jb^foiled  lights  and  a  trefoikd  circle  above,  in  a  separate  gable,  od  its 
south  side.  To  this  feature  we  muitt  raise  an  objection.  The  place  is 
by  no  means  a  particularly  good  one  for  the  organ ;  bat  granting  tius^ 
the  chamber  would  hare  been  the  better  for  n  less  complicated  amusge- 
ment  than  a  window  gabled  oot  on  its  lean-to  roof.  The  scale  of  the 
building  scarcely  justifies  this  treatment,  nor  in  fact  the  amount  of 
buttressing  and  weathering  with  which  this  oigan-cfaamber  is  enriched. 
The  chancel  has  two  two-light  trefotled  windows,  with  a  quatrefoil  eirele 
in  the  head.  Its  east  elevation  has  three  buttresaea  and  bold  weatheringa 
from  the  basement  moulding. — features  which  are  far  more  allowaUe  in 
this  place,  especially  considering  the  height  of  the  east  window,  than  la 
the  low  lateral  wall  of  the  organ  chamber.  The  east  window  itaelf  ia  of  an 
even  number  of  lights,  being  formed  of  two  couplets  of  trefoikd  lighta, 
divided  by  a  thick  central  monial ;  and  above,  in  a  liurge  panelled  head, 
boni\ded  by  a  bold  arch  with  voussoirs  of  alternately  red  and  white  atone, 
are  three  detached  circles,  one  above  and  two  below,  aexfoliated  and  ciB%- 
foliated  respectiTely.  There  are  also  two  bands  of  eolonred  atone  aa 
stringcourses.  The  west  elevation  has  two  tall  lights,  each  trifoliated 
with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head,  separated  by  a  ]»laster  buttress  which  aup- 
ports  a  thickened  wall  at  the  gable  rising  into  a  belfry  turret  for  two  bella, 
^eh  hanging  under  a  separate  gable.  There  are  copings  to  the  west- 
ern and  eastern  gables,  but  none  to  the  east  gable  of  the  nave ;  and  a 
simple  crest  to  the  ridge  of  the  chancel  roof.  Besides  the  constructional 
polouring  mentioned  in  the  external  label  of  the  east  window,  there  are 
other  specimens  within.  The  east  window  itself,  intemally»  has  a  erosa 
of  red  marble  inlaid  between  the  two  lower  foliated  circles,  with  a  long 
ttem  of  the  same  material  extending  down  the  wall-space  between  the 
two  couplets  of  lights  which  form  the  window.  Thia  arrangement  ia 
perhaps  a  needless  eccentricity ;  the  inlaid  croas  would  have  looked 
much  better  as  a  reredos.  Practically  the  light  from  the  aperturea  of 
the  windows  will  scarcely,  we  should  imagine,  allow  it  to  be  seen  with 
any  distinctness.  Some  more  colour  is  obtained  by  a  row  of  encauatic 
tiles  inserted  under  a  moulded  cornice  to  the  chancel  walla ;  and  the 
.chancel  arch  has  alternately  eolonred  voussoira, besides  detached  corbdied 
ahalts  of  red  marble.  We  recognize,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  oon* 
aiderable  merit  in  this  design. 

•  S,  ^-^^tJAangarren,  Herefordshire, — ^We  have  seen  a  design  for  thia 
Aew  church  by  Mr.  O.  F.  fiodley.  The  plan  shows  a  chanoeU.with 
sacristy  to  the  north-west,  a  nave,  and  a  south  aisle  with  an  engaged 
porch,  llie  arrangement  is  good,  all  the  seats  being  open  and  move^ 
able : — but  the  west  end  of.  the  aisle  seems  scarcely  the  beat  poaitioa 
for  the  children*s  seats.  The  chancel  is  raised  one  step  above  the  nave. 
this  step  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  low  stone  chancel  screen  into 
the  nave,  and  affording  access  to  the  pulpit,  on  the  north  side.  There 
are  four  stalls  with  subsellie  on  each  aide  of  the  chancel.  The  sanctn* 
ary  is  exceedingly  well-proportioned  and  well  defined ;  but  we  doubt  if 
a  better  effect  would  not  be  produced  by  placing  its  three  steps  together, 
instead  of  dividing  the  area  irregularly  by  them  :  the  footpace  forma  a 
filth  step  above  the  level  of  the  nave.  The  cill  of  the  south-east  wini- 
dow  forms  the  sedilia ;  that  of  the  opposite  window  being. UKd  for  the 
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•redeilce:  The  sacrbty  haft  no  external  door,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
The  style  is  Barly. Middle-Pointed;  but  there  are  eccentricities  in  the 
dengn,  such  as  dispensing  with  caps  in  the  arcade,  and  yet.  instead  of 
m^og  the  arches  continuous,  the  architect  has  stopped  the  two  orders  of 
the  arch-mould  to  a  square  at  the  impost,  splaybg  the  squajre  shaft  by 
anglechamfers  to  an  irregular  octagon,  which  is  stopped  again  on  a  square 
•—inelegantly  enough — «t  the  base*  We  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for 
this  arrangement.  The  chancel  arch  is  corbelled.  The  aisle  windows 
pre  small,  of  two  trefoiled  lights ;  those  in  the  chancel  are  huger,  of  two 
lighta  with  a  cinqfoiled  drde  in  the  head,  and  foliated  hoods.  The 
window  over  the  sedilia  is  of  three  lights,  trefmled,  with  geometrical 
figures  in  the  head  of  each  light.  The  chancel  roof  is  panelled,  and 
painted.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  trefoiled,  with  two  quatre- 
loiled  q[)herical  squares  above,  and  in  the  apex  a  spherical  triangle  foli- 
ated in  the  figure,  formed  by  a  triangle  inscribed  on  a  trefoil.  An  external 
label,  not  following  the  curve  of  the  arch  window,  and  itself  trefoiled,  is 
m  novelty  which  we  do  not  recommend  the  architect  to  repeat.  This 
window,  however,  is  Judiciously  placed  in  relation  to  the  gable ;  and  there 
Is  a  low  buttress  carrying  a  string  below  it  besides  those  at  the  angles. 
The  west  front  shows  two  tall  two-light  trefoiled  windows  with  a  sex* 
foiled  circle  in  the  head  of  each.  The  wall  is  deeply  weathered  to  the 
plane  of  these  windows,  while  its  original  thickness  is  continued  in  a 
central  and  two  outside  pilaster  buttresses,  which  weather  off  in  turn 
to  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  gable  wall.  The  gable  rises  into  a 
Mngle  trifoliated  bell-cote  arch,  surmounted  by  a  steep  gaUe.  The 
church  is  to  be  built,  both  internally  and  externally,  of  ashlar  of  a  local 
atone  of  marked  red  hue.  A  floriated  cross  in  alabaster  is  to  be  inserted 
in  the  wall  above  the  chancel  arch ;  and  a  circle  of  coloured  marbles 
inlaid  in.  patterns  will  adorn  each  side  of  the  stone  chancel  screen. 
There  seems  to  us  much  that  is  hopeful  in  this  design. 

8.  Michael,  Bussagt,  GUmcetterMre^ — A  new  south  aisle  has  been 
added  to  this  little  church  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Bodley,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Suckling,  its  late  incumbent.  The  original  church  was 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Harrison.  The  new  aisle  is  of  tiiree  bays,  open- 
ing into  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  three,  with  an  engaged  porch  at  its 
west  end.  The  style  is  a  rather  ornate  Middle-Pointed :  the  piers  with 
their  caps  and  bases  are  well  moulded,  but  the  arch  moulds,  instead  of 
coming  down  to  the  caps,  somewhat  unnecessarily  die  off  in  octagonal 
shafts  above  the  impost  of  the  arch.  The  result  is  heavy,  and  not  in 
strict  congruity  with  the  style.  The  windows  are  square-headed  ex- 
ternally. Inside  they  are  masked  by  a  trifoliated  rear-arch.  The 
buttresses  are  pedimental-headed.  Hie  interior  is  paved  with  tiles,  and 
furnished  with  moveable  benches.  The  roof  seems  to  us  of  rather  too 
late  a  type. 

.  Holy  Triniiy,  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire, — ^We  roust  apologise  for  neg- 
lecting to  notice  before  this  Mr.  Norton's  design  for  this  church.  The 
pUn  contains  a  chancel,  37  ft.  6  in.  by  19  ft. ;  a  nave,  68  ft.  by  26  ft. ; 
two  aisles ;  a  western  tower ;  a  north-west  porch ;  and  two  pseudo- 
transepts,  which  open  into  the  chancel,  instead  of  into  the  nave.  There 
is  also  a  vestry  between  the  chancel  and  the  north  transept.  We  must 
strongly  protest  against  this  arrangement  of  the  transepts :  there  is  no 
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preeedent  for  it,  and  the  effect  is  far  from  good,  llie  style  is  Latd 
Middle-Pointed,  and  the  detail  generally  very  good.  The  arcades  are 
of  five,  and  the  labels  have  flowered  corbels.  There  is  a  moulded  cor- 
nice ;  and  there  are  corbelled  shafts  to  bear  the  principals  of  the  -  roof. 
The  roof  in  the  chancel  is  boarded.  In  the  nave  there  are  arched 
braces ;  the  upper  spandrils  being  filled  with  pierced  tracery.  The 
pseudo- transepts  open  into  each  side  of  the  chancel  by  two  arches, 
much  too  narrow  for  the  scale  of  the  building :  they  also  communicate 
with  the  nave  aisles.  Externally,  there  are  excessive  moulded  cornices^ 
which  cause  large  and  ugly  haunches  to  the  gables.  There  is  no  clere- 
story, but  three  separate  gables  to  nave  and  aisles.  The  transepts  have 
very  unusual  window- openings :  five  equal  cinq-foiled  adjacent  lights, 
with  some  late  flowing  tracery  in  each  head.  Above,  but  disjoined,  is 
a  traceried  circle,  under  a  crocketed  pediment ed  label.  Underneath  the 
window  is  a  useless  dwarf  buttress.  We  cannot  commend  this  kind  of 
novelty.  The  buttresses  throughout  are  very  ornate,  and  there  are 
gui^oyles  under  the  pierced  parapets*  The  chimney  to  the  vestry, — 
which  is  itself  a  mean  building  with  a  lean-to  roof, — ^is  overdone.  The 
west  window,  which  is  above  an  inadequately  small  door,  is  only  of 
three  lights,  with  tracery  of  quite  a  Flamboyant  character ;  above  it  is 
a  canopied  niche,  with  a  statue.  The  belfry- stage  is  well  developed ; 
with,  on  each  side,  two-light  windows,  of  Flamboyant  tracery.  The 
tower  parapet  is  pierced,  and  there  are  angle-pinnacles,  and  an  octa* 
gonal  crocketed  spire,  with  a  coronal  round  it  of  eight  narrow  two-light 
windows,  under  straight-sided  pediments.  As  to  the  internal  arrange- 
ment, there  is  a  spacious,  but  arbitrarily-defined  sanctuary,  raised  three 
steps  above  the  chancel ;  which,  again,  is  two  steps  higher  than  the  nave. 
There  are  sedilia,  and  on  each  side  of  the  chancel  six  stalls,  not  returned, 
•with  subselle.  There  is  no  reading-pew,  but  a  pulpit,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel- arch.  The  organ  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  north 
transept ;  the  seats  in  the  transepts  are  placed  transversely,  llie  font 
is  in  the  nave,  by  the  north  porch.  There  is  much  merit  in  the  design^ 
but  an  excess  of  ornamentation,  and  a  tendency  to  innovations  for  the 
sake  of  originality. 

iS.  Mattf%ew^  Nottingham. — We  have  before  us  lithographed  per- 
spectives of  two  new  district  churches  proposed  to  be  built  in  Nottingham, 
The  first,  S.  Matthew's,  is  by  Mr.  H.  Roberts.  It  is  a  First-Pointed 
building,  with  clerestoried  nave,  lean-to  aisles — ^not  extending  to  the 
west  end ;  pseudo -transepts,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  and  spire  in  the 
angle  between  the  north  transept  and  the  chancel.  The:  transept  gable 
has  a  large  and  broad  unequal  triplet;  the  aisle- walls  have  broad-* 
hooded  lancets,  and  the  clerestory  windows  are  couplets.  The  but- 
tresses are  without  any  distinctive  First-Pointed  character.  At  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  nave  is  a  small  square  turret,  containing  a  door, 
and  splayed  off  into  a  small  octagon,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  pyra- 
midal capping,  the  whole  scarcely,  if  at  all,  rising  higher  than  the 
ridge  of  the  nave  roof.  We  imagine  that  this  must  mask  a  staircase  to 
a  western  gallery.  The  tower  has  an  entrance  door  on  its  north  side, 
which  admits  the  congregation  into  the  transept — we  hope — and  not 
the  chancel.  It  has  a  belfry- stage,  with  two  lights  on  each  face  under 
a  foliated  cornice :  above  is  a  broached  octagonid  stone  spire  with  pedi- 
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mented  gable-lighU  on  the  cardinal  sides*  There  lieems  to  be  but 
little  merit  or  power  in  this  church,  and  the  internal  arrangement  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  than  imsatisfactory ;  but  the  design  i8»  after  all, 
infinitely  better  than  that  which  appears  on  the  same  plate, — ^the 
sketch  for 

S.  Mark,  Nottingham,  designed  by  a  Mr.  Jalland.  This  is  a  misera- 
ble Third-Pointed  chapel,  of  a  type  which  we  had  hoped  was  by  this 
time  exploded.  It  has  a  low  very  broad  roof ;  in  its  west  elevation  a 
4ve-light  transomed  "Perpendicular**  window,  with  a  Tudor- headed 
door  below,  and  flanked  by  two  meagre  octagonal  turrets  attached,  not  at 
the  angles,  but  against  the  west  facade,  so  as  to  mask  the  hideous  breadth 
of  the  building.  Two  smaller  turrets,  quite  meaningless,  and  engaged 
in  the  east  elevation,  show  themselves  over  the  roof  on  the  opposite 
end*  The  side  windows  are  four,  and  all  transomed  Perpendicular, 
repeated  uniformly  between  lanky  two- staged  buttresses.  But  there 
are  two  westward  bays-  with  untransomed  windows,  higher  up  in  the 
wall,  and  with  doors  below  themt  which  show  that  the  internal  arrange- 
ment includes  a  west  gallery.  No  chancel  at  all  is  visible  in  the  sketch. 
Those  who  send  far  and  wide,  for  the  hope  of  subscriptions,  circulars 
headed  with  the  portraits  of  the  churches  intended  to  be  built,  should 
at  least  try  to  get  better  designs  than  these. 

Chapel-School,  Moordoum,  Bournemouth,  Hants. — Tliis  chapel-school 
situated  on  a  wild  heath  to  accommodate  a  scattered  outlying  popula- 
tion, is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street.  It  is  built  of  a  white  coloured 
brick,  the  only  procurable  material ;  a  parallelogram  in  plan,  with  the 
eastern  portion  separated  by  an  open  framework,  above  a  low  panelled 
screen,  which,  with  a  curtain,  quite  blocks  off  the  altar  when  the  nave 
is  used  as  a  school.  The  eastern  portion  is  divided  by  two  levels  into 
a  chancel,  with  a  seat  on  each  side,  and  a  sanctuary  with  the  altar* 
The  roof  is  open,  framed  of  intersecting  braces.  The  east  elevation 
has  a  tall  three-light  early  Middle-Pointed  window:  in  the  western 
gable  there  is  a  sexfoiled  and  refoliated  circle  under  a  label.  The  side 
windows  are  tall  trefoil- headed  lancets;  which  are  coupled  in  the 
asnctuary.  An  external  stringcourse  also  marks  the  sanctuary.  The 
r.oof  extends  a  short  way  beyond  the  west-gable,  thus  forming  a  shelter 
for  a  single  bell.  The  buttresses  are  designed  very  judiciously  for  the 
material  employed.  It  is  a  very  successful  little  building ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  has  asked  for  drawings  of 
it  for  use  in  his  diocese.  We  have  omitted  to  say  that  the  windows 
have  simple  diaper  quarry  glass,  and  the  altar  has  a  painted  reredos, 
aiid  a  piscina. 


NEW  SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  Bodley  has  designed  two  adjacent  school-rooms  of  much  merit, 
for  Bisley,  in  Gloucestershire.  They  are  well  arranged,  and  have 
pretty  features  in  a  picturesque  bell-turret,  and  some  coloured  tiles  in 
the  tympanum  of  a  large  gable  window*  The  window  in  the  other 
gi^ble — Miat  at  the  south  of  the  boys'  school  rooiti — is  an  exaggeration.  • 
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The  aaoie  afchkect  has  designed  a  new  school-room,  for  100  children/ 
in  the  district  of  S.  Paul,  Brighton,  It  is  an  oblong  room,  widi  massive 
open  roof,  heavily  splayed  two-light  windows;  a  large  transomed  window 
with  early  tracery,  in  one  gable;  and  a  circle  filled  with  spherical  triangles 
in  the  other.  The  fireplace  is  very  imposing,  of  stone,  with  inlaid 
bands  of  coloured  tiles,  and — gabled  out  from  the  receding  weathering  of 
the  chimney  piece — a  carved  panel  with  a  bas-relief  of  our  Liobd  bless- 
ing little  children :  and  on  a  bracket  at  each  side,  a  branch  candlestidc 
for  three  tapers.  All  round  the  room  is  a  dado  of  coloured  tiles  in 
alternate  bands :  and  the  external  brickwork  is  abo  banded  in  colour. 
We  are  always  glad  to  see  school  rooms  treated  in  this  way  with  some 
attention  to  art  and  beauty.  We  hope  in  this  case  that  there  will  be 
no  want  of  light  experienced.  We  almost  fear  that  the  side  windows 
are  somewhat  inadequate.  The  space  on  which  the  schools  are  to  be 
built  is,  we  are  informed,  exceedingly  limited. 

School  at  Btarton  on  the  Heath,  Woreeetershire.— Mr.  Street  has  built 
a  room  for  a  small  mixed  school  in  this  village.  Its  dimensions  are 
%6  ft.  9  in.  by  16  ft.,  besides  a  class-room  and  well*arranged  offices. 
The  treatment  is  of  the  simplest  possible  description. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

CatUerbMry  Cathedral. — ^The  woik  of  opening  the  crypt  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  and  uncovering  the  remains  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings, makes  prog^ress.  A  portion  of  the  crypt  to  the  north-east,  which 
had  been  lost  to  the  church,  and  desecrated  as  a  wine-oellflr,  has  been 
recovered  and  thrown  open,  and  the  south-eastern  portion,  where  stood 
the  chantry  of  the  Black  Prince,  will  soon  be  opened.  We  trust  there 
are  hopes  of  at  least  reducing  the  area  occupied  by  the  Frendi  con- 
ventiole.  Outside  the  church,  the  removal  of  an  engine-house  baa 
opened  some  very  beautiful  Romanesque  arches  with  coupled  pillars ; 
and  the  demolition  of  a  modem  house,  belonging  to  a  suppressed  stall, 
has  discovered  the  angle  of  the  lesser  dormitory,  of  fine  Romanesque. 
The  curious  staircase  in  the  Oreen  Court  has  been  reset,  so  as  to  ensure 
its  durability.  It  has  been  made  to  lead  to  a  ilew  Choristen'  sdiooi, 
which  has  been  built  in  Romanesque  upon  the  adjoining  arches,  the 
superslmctuxe-of  which  (a  portion  of  the  great  dormitory)  had  periahed. 
While  describing  these  discoveries,  we  must  repeat  Uie  •  hope  mhaA  * 
we  first  gave  utterance  to  years  back,  that  Professor  Willis's  work  on 
the  conventual  buildinga  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  may,  ere  kmg,  make 
its  appearance. 

Inside  the  church  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Archbishop  Howley.  by 
Mr.  Westmaoott,  has  been  placed  on  a  high  tomb,  under  a  canopy 
imitated  from  the  Middle-I^inted  screen  woric  ^f  the  chuidi  to  the 
east  o£  Archbuhop  Chicheley's  monument,  and  forming,  as  that  does, 
a  portion  of  the  parclosnig  of  the  lowest  level  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
tookb  wonki  be  much  improved  by  rioh  metal  railing.    The  three  win- 
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dow8  of  the  aisle  behind  it,  viz.,  a  large  Romanesque  one,  and  two 
of  the  trefbiled  aisle* clerestory  lights,  have  been  filled  with  painted 
glass  by  Mr.  G.  Austin.  This  glass,  both  in  its  groups  and  diapers, 
is  copied  from  the  existing  early  glass  in  the  Cathedral,  but  its  whole 
effect  is  paler  and  thinner  than  we  could  wish.  A  Third-Pointed  win- 
dow, by  Mr.  H.  Austin,  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  nave  aisle  is 
an  entire  failure. 

Ely  Cathedral. — We  earnestly  trust  that  the  scheme  of  providing 
ladies*  stalls  behind  the  choir  at  Ely,  similar  to  those  devised  at  Salis- 
bury by  James  Wyatt,  may  not  be  persisted  in.  The  Cathedral  would 
suffer  immeasoreably  from  the  change,  not  only  in  ritual  propriety  but 
also  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Moreover  the  proposed  new  sittings 
will  be  singularly  inappropriate  in  themselves,  both  for  seeing  and 
hearing.  The  altar  service  and  the  sermon  in  the  nave,  would,  we 
should  imagine,  be  equally  inaudible  to  their  occitpaots.  Besides  the 
change  would  only  gain  thirty  additional  places,  as  the  organ  staircase 
takes  up  an  entire  bay.  We  should  regret  more  than  we  can  express 
if  the  magnificent  and  genuine  restoration,  of  Ely  Cathedral,  were 
marred  by  so  incoognious  an  afterthought,  when  the  deficiency 
of  room,  which  may  exist,  can  be  so  readily  supplied  in  the  nave, 
which  experience  proves  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  congregational 
purposes.  There  is  but  one  opinion  we  learn  of  the  success  of  the 
nave  sittings  already  erected ;  and  this  ought  surely  to  give  the  hint 
as  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  additional  room  is  to  be  sought^ 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  scheme  will  ever  be  seriously  persisted  in. 
The  spirit  that  prompted  the  restoration  of  Ely  Cathedral  can  niever 
consent  to  the  modification,  which  only  required  to  be  tested  experi- 
mentally, to  ensure  the  conviction  of  its  inapplicability. 
~  8.  Gewge'St  DoncoMter. — ^Tbe  restoration  or  rebuilding  (we  hardly 
know  which  to  term  it)  of  Doncaster  church,  by  Mr.  Scott,  is  in  every 
respect  so  important  a  work,  that  we  are  loth  to  speak  about  it  at 
length,  except  by  inspection  of  the  actual  building,  or  of  the  working 
drawings.  We  shall  only  therefore  say,  that  the  Uthograph  which  has 
been  published  indicates  a  translation  of  the  destroyed  building  into 
Middle -Pointed ;  the  dimensions  and  general  outline  being  preserved, 
and  the  central  tower,  of  fine  lliird-Pointed,  being  accurately  rebuilt  in 
its  original  style.  Allowing  as  we  do,  under  certain  circumstances,  of 
an  eclectic  use  of  Third- Pointed,  we  think  the  present  case  quite  ad- 
missible. 

88.  Peter  and  Paul,  Dorchester,  Otion, — We  had  lately  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  examining  Mr.  Butterfield's  re-arrangement  of  the  part  of  this 
church  that  is  used  for  Divine  Service.  Those  who  remember  the  ground- 
plan,  will  know  how  exceedingly  difficult  a  task  the  architect  had  be- 
fore him.  Mr.  Butterfield  has  treated  the  area  as  follows.  The  sanc- 
tuary is  well  defined,  and  raised  one  step ;  two  bays  of  the  choir  are 
treated  as  a  chancel, — ^the  eastern  one  being  furnished  with  kneeling- 
places  for  the  communicants  (which  we  understand  to  be  an  old  custom 
in  Dorchester.)  and  the  other  one  fitted  as  a  choir :  the  old  desks  being 
supplied  with  new  teats  behind  them.  These  two  bays  are  separated 
from  the  chancel-aisles  by  high  open  parclose  screens,  adapted  from 
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existing  remains  :  and  this,  we  imagine,  dictated  the  otherwise  inoonr 
▼enient  height  of  the  lower  solid  panels.     But  we  find  it  very  hard  to 
comprehend  how  the  architect  could  have  thought  of  making  the  sczeen 
with  which  he  has  bounded  his  ritual  choir  to  the  westward  so  high  and 
solid.    It  is  really  almost  as  great  an  impediment,  practically,  as  a  dos^ 
screen  in  a  cathedral.    The  solid  panelling  is  very  high,  and  the  pierc- 
ing is  merely  some  small  trefoils  and  quatrefoils.     It  seems  to  us  tliat 
such  a  screen  as  this  is  neither  an  open  one  nor  a  close  one,  and  has 
the  defects  of  both,  without  the  advantages  of  either.    The  (lart  of  the 
old  chancel  used  for  the  actual  choir,  has  a  new  roof,  like  the  nave  of 
Ely,  unljoarded.    The  controversy  about  the  finishing  of  the  east  win* 
dow  will  be  remembered.     It  struck  us,  by  the  way,  that  the  idea  of 
the  west  window  of  S.  Matthias,  Stoke  NewingtoO*  which  has  been  so 
much  criticised,  was  suggested  by  this  east  window  of  Dorchester.  We 
thought  that  the  flowing — ^not  to  say  Flamboyant — tracery  of  the  great 
circle,  and  the  richness  of  the  ball-flower  mouldings,  were  almost  too 
elaborate  to  agree  with  the  character  of  the  old  part  of  the  window. 
The  Attuned  glass— a  Majesty,  adored  by  angels — ^seemed  to  us  very 
unsatisfactory,     llie  reredos  is  of  alabaster,  with  a  tessdated  pattern 
of  blue,  yellow,  white,  and  red  tiles,  end  a  cross,  in  red  marble,  over 
the  altar.     We  desiderated  some  strong  black  lines,  or  contrasts  of 
colour  in  the  tesselation :  the  effect  of  which  seemed  to  want  relief, 
and  to  have  a  too  predominant  tone  of  blue.     The  general  eflect,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  restored  choir,  is  quite  magnificent.     Outside  the  -screen, 
on  the  north  side,  is  an  octagonal  pnlptt,  on  a  stoue  base  :  a  prayer- 
desk,  close  to  it,  faces  south.     Would  Uiis  desk  have  been  necessary, 
had  the  screen  been  more  open  ?     A  lettern  is  placed,  facing  west,  for 
the  lessons :   both  this  and  the  prayer-desk  are  on  platforms.     The 
pulpit  has  large  projecting  eave- boards  on  each  side,  supported  on  cor- 
bels, which  look  wonderfully  more  like  stone  than  wood  in  their  con- 
ception.    Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  wood-work  seemed  to  us  to  be  not 
well  designed  constructionally,  besides  being  often  ugly  in  detail.    We 
noticed  that  the  sharp-pointed  pedimental  buttresses  in  the  stalls  were 
all  glued  on,  instead  of  being  formed  out  of  the  solid ;  and  the  book- 
boards  have  glued-on  corbels.   The  platforms  also  extend  uglily  beyond 
the  framework  constructed  u|)on  them.     The  nave  seats  have  embattled 
square  ends ;  and  smaller  seats  for  children  are  interspersed  among  the 
others.     Some  of  the  children's  seats  near  the  harmonium,  in  the  north 
chancel  aisle,  are  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  altar  or  pulpit.     The  old 
lead  font  is  placed  on  a  new  stone  stem ;  the  old  Tliini-Pointed  stem 
being,  almost  unnecessarily,  superseded.    The  tiling,  with  a  judieioiu 
admixture  of  stone,  is  very  effective.     Dating  our  objections  as  to  der 
tail,  this  work  has  been  treated,  as  a  whole,  in  a  bold  and  masterly  way. 
iS\  Mickaer»,  Oxford.-^Mr,  Street  has  just  completed  a  very  suc- 
cessful restoration  of  this  church,  well  known  for  its  Saxon  Romanesque 
tower ;  and  the  building  has  been  rei-opened  by  the  Bishop,     llie  in- 
terior has  been  thoroughly  re-fitted  with  open  seats,  in  oak ;  the  lovers 
of  pews  having  been  diefeated  in  a  poll  of  the  parish.     All  the  roo&  are 
quite  new,  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  a  north 
chancel-aisle  being  also  es^tended  eastward,  fo  as  lo  form  a  memtf. 
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The  limat  arrtngiedieau  are  vary  good  $  thougb  we  always  regret  to 
see  the  children's  seats  so  fu  away  from  the  chancel  as  in  this  instance. 
They  are,  together  with  the  organ,  in  a  chapel  at  the  north-east  of  the 
nortii  aide.  The  chancel  has  six  stalls  on  each  side,  and  a  very 
spacious  sanctuary,  with  footpaces,  piscina,  sedilia,  and  a  credence* 
niche.  The  pulpit  is  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  nave,  and  a  lettem 
stands  hy  it  for  the  lessons.  The  chancel-roof  is  boarded  ;  that  in  the 
nave  has  open  rafters,  with  foliation  to  the  principals.  The  new  wood- 
work is  satisfBctory :  an  old  parcloee  between  the  chancel  and  its  north 
tisle  has  been  restored.  The  chancel-screen  is  a  low  one~-of  stone, 
with  carved  panelling  on  its  western  sides.  The  old  pulpit  has  a  new 
eotagoniU  stem,  of  oak,  and  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  four  new  stone 
stqis.  The  paving  is  a  very  successful  combination  of  plain  coloured 
and  encaustic  tiles.  The  reredos  is  a  very  marked  feature  in  this  res- 
toration. In  effect  it  is  like  one  side  of  a  baldachin ;  an  arcade  of  five 
small  arches,  inlaid  with  alabaster,  and  flanked  by  detached  shafts  of 
polished  Devonshire  marble,  which  support  a  pedimental  canopy,  richly 
eiocketed,  and  ate  capped  by  massive  alabaster  pinnacles.  Above  the 
arcade  is  some  traceried  panelling,  which  would  admit  sculptural  deco- 
ration. In  the  east  window  is  some  glass  by  Mr.  Hardman ;  and  in 
the  other  windows  Messrs.  Powell  have 'copied  some  glass  from  existing 
fragments.  The  external  rooh  are  conspicuous  for  the  introduction  of 
coloured  tiling,  in  bands,  made  by  Minton.  This  is  a  restoration  which 
we  hope  some  day  to  notice  further,  from  an  actual  inspection. 

8.  John  Baptist,  Summertswn,  Oxon, — A  very  poor  pseudo-cruciform 
First-Pointed  church  here,  built  about  fifteen  years  ago,  filled  with  high 
and  narrow  pews,  and  with  its  altar  in  a  mere  recess,  hidden  by  a  huge 
mass  of  desks  and  pulpit,  ia  about  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
proper  chancel,  and  to  be  re-fitted  with  open  seats,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Street.  A  new  vestry  will  also  be  added,  and  a 
western  gallery  removed.  The  new  chancel  will  be  as  long  as  the  site 
allow»,  and  will  give  room  for  four  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  chorus, 
and  for  a  well-developed  sanctuary  with  its  proper  fittings.  The  pre- 
sent eastern  triplet-^^which  i«,  however,  very  ill- proportioned — will  be 
removed  to  the  east  end  of  the  new  chancel ;  but  it  will  be  improved 
by  the  addition  of  miirble  shafts  inside,  and  will  be  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Hardman.  The  chancel  will  have  a  low,  panelled  screen,  and 
the  altar  a  reredos.  The  chancel-arch  is  a  broad,  continuous  one^ 
Few  things  are  more  satisfiustory  than  to  see  a  bad  church  of  this  date 
so  soon  made  at  least  decent  in  its  ritual  arrangements. 

5.  Helen,  Bennngtom,  Ojton. — ^This  church  has  been  satisfactorily  fur- 
nished with  new  op^  seats  hy  Mr.  Street. 

S.  Nicolas,  Forest  UiU,  Oxon. — This  restoration  was  effected  (partly, 
only,  we  believe,)  by  Mr«  G.  G.  Scott,  some  little  time  since.  The 
east  ii^indow  is  new ;  an  unequal  triplet  of  lancets,  with  hoods  and 
notch-heads-— somewhat  overdone ;  and  an  arcade,  on  the  north  side,  of 
three  narrow  arches,  also  new,  is  also  exaggerated  in  treatment.  The 
north  aisle  is  new ;  an  old  Transitional  door  from  the  nave,  being  re- 
built in  ita  wall.  We  do  not  understand  why  this  door  should  have 
been  apparently  copied  for  the  door  into  the  new  aacristy.  The  mould' 
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ings  of  the  copy  are  all  too  heavy  and  coarse.  The  coping  of  the  new 
vestry  (which  is  externally  like  a  north  aisle  to  the  chancel)  is  awk- 
wardly out  of  range  with  the  line  of  its  roof.  The  chorch  is  pointed 
externally  in  black  mortar.  The  arrangement  has  many  good  points. 
The  sanctuary  is  raised  on  two  steps,  and  has  a  footpace.  There  are 
low  iron  rails,  with  a  wooden  top.  and  two  stone  sedilia.  On  each 
side  of  the  chancel  there  are  two  stall-like  seats  and  desks,  of  oak,  very 
heavy,  and  almost  classical  in  their  type.  The  seats  in  the  nave  are 
open,  of  oak,  and  also  very  heavy.  And  the  same  fault  attaches  to  the 
two  lettems,  facing  west  and  north,  in  the  nave,  llie  pulpit  is  new, 
of  stone,  at  the  south-east  of  the  nave,  approached  from  the  chancel 
through  the  old  rood-loft  door.  The  font  is  also  new ;  circular  in  plan, 
with  four  marble  shafts,  but  no  cover.  On  the  bowl  are  four  medallion^, 
carved  in  groups,  and  there  are  legends  carved  all  round.  The  stained 
glass  is  poor,  and  some  of  the  lights  have  Powell's  quarries.  A  single 
Ught,  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick,  representing  our  Lord  blessing 
little  children,  is  especially  unsatisfactory.  Above  the  altar  are  diapers 
and  texts ;  and  there  are  texts  above  the  nave-arches.  The  floor  has 
red  and  black  tiles. 

S,  Leonard,  Rodney  Stoke,  Somersetshire. — ^A  new  south  aisle  is  added 
to  this  church  by  Mr.  Street.  The  original  building  is  chiefly  Third- 
Pointed,  with  some  earlier  work  in  the  chanod.  The  new  usle  is  a 
rich  Middle-Pointed,  and  is  to  be  built  in  two  coloured  stones ;  a  dark 
reddish  stone,  almost  like  marble,  quarried  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, being  used  in  alternate  courses  with  the  ordinary  walling-stone 
of  the  locality.  The  new  aisle  has  an  arcade  of  three  well-moulded 
arches,  with  four-clustered  shafts.  Its  south  side  has  two  windows, 
of  three  and  two  trefoiled  lights  respectively,  with  ball  flowers  in  the 
external  label.  It  has  a  moulded  parapet,  a  stringcourse,  a  buttress  in  the 
middle,  and  two  good  angle-buttresses.  The  west  end  has  a  two-light 
window,  so  high  in  its  head,  as  to  look  almost  like  a  flat-sided  arch. 

iS.  Woollos,  Newport,  Monmouthshire, — This  remarkable  Romanesque 
building  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  J.  Norton.  The  plan  is  very  sin- 
gular, comprising  a  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  and  north-east  chapel, 
south  aisle,  south  porch,  (which  spans  a  sunk  road  on  the  south  side  of 
the  church  by  an  arch.)  and  a  western  pronaos  or  narthex,  connecting 
the  church  with  a  western  tower.  Mr.  Norton  has  removed  all  the 
galleries,  except  a  north  one.  which  he  was  obliged  to  retain.  The 
cradle  roofs  are  all  restored,  and  the  area  filled  with  open  seats. 
The  sanctuary  is  raised  on  two  steps  ;•  the  chancel  has  long  seats 
placed  longitudinally.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  is  also  furnished 
— we  know  not  why — with  longitudinal  seats.  But  it  will  scarcely 
be  credited  that  the  "  organ  and  singers"  are  accommodated  in  the 
chapel,  mentioned  above,  which  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of  the 
north  aisle.  We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  Mr.  Norton  should  have 
consented  to  this  arrangement,  as  it  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  church.  A  pulpit,  and  a  low  carved  reading-pew  are 
introduced  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  narthex  in  this  church 
is  made  no  use  of.  The  architectural  part  of  this  restoration  seems 
to  have  been  cautious  and  judicious. 
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8,  Margaret*s,  Canterhury, — ViBitors  at  Canterbury  of  a  few  years 
back  may  recollect  a  small  town  church  opposite  the  Fountain  Inn, 
more  hopelessly  spoilt  to  all  appearance  than  even  the  average  of 
parish  churches  in  Cathedral  cities.  This  church  (S.  Margaret's)  was 
fortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  right-minded  Vicar,  who 
entrusted  its  restoration  to  Mr.  Scott.  The  original  structure — Third- 
pointed,  of  the  usual  urban  type  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  broad  aisles 
to  both,  had  been  ruthlessly  curtailed,  by  the  shearing  off  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  chancel  and  its  aisles,  to  widen  the  street,  and  presented 
to  the  roadway  a  shapeless  outline  of  modern  wall.  This  end  had 
accordingly  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  in  a  recast  form,  which,  as  a  precedent 
for  similar  cases,  we  think  worth  explaining  somewhat  fully.  The 
street  line,  generally  speaking,  cut  off  the  east  end  of  the  church  in 
a  direction  which,  if  reduced  to  a  straight  line,  would  make  an  obtuse 
angle;  the  point  of  intersection  being  the  south-east  angle.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  rebuilding  the  new  east  walls  of  the  south  and  of  the 
north  aisles  respectively,  at  right  angles — the  north  wall  being  of 
course  the  longer  from  the  trend  of  the  «treet — at  the  loss  of  an 
unconsequential  position  of  church  which  was  thus  thrown  into  the 
open  air,  Mr.  Scott  realised  an  area  which  enabled  him  to  append  to 
the  nave  an  apsidal  sanctuary,  either  throwing  this  sanctuary  out  from 
the  still  existing  chancel  arch,  or  likewise  rebuilding  that  arch, — we  are 
not  certain  which.  The  daily  service  is  provided  for  by  a  ritual  chorus  in 
the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave.  The  body  of  the  church  is  brought  back 
into  the  condition  of  a  Third-Pointed  one,  built  of  the  local  flint,  while 
the  apse  is  in  flowing  Middle-Pointed — an  eclecticism  very  pardonable 
under  the  circumstances.  The  apse  is  three- sided  on  the  slant,  with 
two  straight  sides,  all  very  small — the  windows  being  of  two  lights  pe- 
dimented  externally  above  the  roof  line.  The  apex  of  the  apse  roof 
bears  a  metal  cross,  the  aisle  gables  having  stone  crosses. 

The  altar,  which  fills  the  entire  width  of  the  eastern  bay,  is  very 
small.  This,  which  was  unavoidable,  and  some  decorations  in  gold  and 
a  light  colour,  which  were  quite  unnecessary,  under  the  aisle  windows, 
are  the  chief  faults  we  have  to  find  with  the  building.  Mr.  Scott, 
we  believe,  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  decoration.  The  apse  is  roofed 
with  imitation-groining  and  coloured.  The  apse  windows  are  filled  with 
painted  glass  by  M.  A.  Gerente,  consisting  of  medallion  groups  on  a 
mosaic  ground.  The  colouring  is  very  good,  but  the  lights  are  too 
narrow  to  do  justice  to  this  style,  to  which  the  later  style  of  the  church 
also  is  opposed.  There  is  ample  precedent,  as  at  the  Ste.  Chapelle,  for 
this  style  of  glass  painting  being  used  in  geometrical  Middle  Pointed ; 
but  not  in  the  flowing  period.  The  seats  are.  of  course,  all  open.  The 
organ  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  tower  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  converted  into  a  baptistery.  The  font 
cover,  entirely  of  brass,  is  solid  and  handsome.  The  two  windows  of  the 
baptistery,  of  one  light  with  traceried  head,  contain  respectively,  in 
painted  glass,  the  lily  and  passion  flower. 
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8PBLUKCAB   OR   TROPICAL   ARCBITBCTT7RR. 

7b  tke  EiUor  of  ike  BedeMogiH. 

Mt  DtAR  8lR» 

You  did  me  the  honour  some  time  ago.  on  my  retnm  from  the 
South,  to  print,  in  the  Ecclniohgist  Vol.  ix.  N.  S.  p.  39.  certain  re« 
marks  with  which  I  troubled  you  on  the  cathedral  church  of  Las  Pal* 
ma»,  to  which  I  ventured  to  subjoin  an  easay— I  use  the  word  in  its 
original  sense-— on  the  requisites  for  churches  in  the  Tropics.  I  yen« 
tured  in  that  paper  to  dispute  the  common  views  of  church  builders, 
and  I  suggested  that  if  we  wanted  to  have  a  church  cool  in  a  warm 
climate,  the  very  worst  course  were  to  follow  the  example  of  tiie 
cathedral  in  Calcutta  with  its  open  aisles  and  huge  ventilating  win- 
dows. 1  added  that  the  t(/ea  of  a  tropical  church  was  to  be  sought  in 
the  indigenous  cave  temples,  and  in  the  couive  of  my  remarks  I  used 
the  word  "  speluncar  '*  as  the  leading  notion  of  a  tropical  church,  which, 
it  was  added,  ought  to  embrace  very  thick  walls,  few  windows,  and  no 
ventilation.  I  have  recently  met  with  some  remarks  by  a  very  intelli- 
gent American  traveller,  Mr.  G.  S.  HUlard,  which  so  completely,  and 
even  literally  confirm  my  views,  which  by  the  way  Mr.  Bourne  haa 
acted  upon  successfully  in  Demerara,  that  I  am  tempted  to  forward  to 
you  an  extract  from  "Six  months  in  Italy,"  vol.  1.  p«  937*  Speaking 
of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  Mr.  Hillard  remarks : — 

**  In  consequence  of  the  immense  thicknees  of  the  walls  the  temperature  ia 
nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year.    Thus  we  always  experience  an  agreeable 

charge  in  entering  it .In  summer  we  escape  from  the  fiery  heat  and 

dazsling  ■unshine,  and  breathe  with  a  sense  of  luxury  tke  cool  aire  which  are 
etnrtd  up  in  those  eapacioms  caverns.  The  windows  of  the  chureb  are  never 
opened.  The  most  cealous  professor  of  ventilation  would  admit  that  there  waa 
no  work  for  him  to  do  here. 

I  am,  &c., 

Hogton,  Feb,  15,  1854.  William  Scott. 


We  have  received  one  or  two  notices  in  the  local  paper*  of  our  article 
on  the  Churches  in  Liverpool.  One  of  these  tells  ns,  (but  wisely 
declines  to  enter  into  the  subject,)  that  for  ignorance,  negligence  or 
perversion  of  fiscts,  hastiness  and  intolerance  of  opinion,  the  article 
might  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Ruiikin  himself.  Another  writer 
points  out  the  clerical  error,  (which  we  had  already  corrected  in  a 
aecond  edition  of  that  paper,  published  for  circulation  in  Liverpool,)  by 
which  we  had  made  Mr.  Samuel  Holme  mayor  of  Manchaster,  instead 
of  liverpooi.  He  also  accusea  us  of  not  having  sufficiently  studied  the 
history  of  this  family  of  builders,  the  Holmes.  To  this  we  plead 
guilty ;  and  to  make  Uie  amende  honorable,. we  give  it-— oa/ea<  quanium 
— ^now :  "  There  wce/tmr  brothers,  Samuelf  JameSf  Arthur^  and  Gtceye. 
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The  two  first,  Samael  and  Jftmes,  having  made  their  fortunes  in  gin  palace 
building,  &c.  have  osteoBibly  retired,  Samuel  being  Major  of  Liverpool 
last  year.  The  two  younger  brothers  are  now  the  active  partners,  and 
as  church  building  is  now  in  vogue,  they  are  professors  in  that  line. 
It  is  really  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  the  genius  of  Arthur  alone,  or 
the  combined  genius  of  the  family  that  perpetrated  these  churches." 
The  same  writer  blames  us  for  saying  that  in  the  Socinian  Meeting 
House,  Mr.  R.  Brown  repeats  himself  from  S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  John 
the  Divine ;  whereas  the  Meeting  House  was  built  first. — llie  churches 
therefore,  not  the  8ocinian  place,  were  the  repetitioa. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  is  very  angry  with 
us  for  speaking  of  the  '^Irvingite  Meeting  House, ''  in  our  article 
on  the  I^verpool  churches,  and  for  saying  that  the  plan  wa^  reputed 
to  have  been  revealed  by  inspiration.  In  reference  to  the  first 
charge,  we  really  cannot  so  far  bend  our  convictions  to  our  polite- 
ness as  to  speak  of  the  "Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  except  in 
the  sense  of  the  Creed.  With  regard  to  the  second,  we  have 
made  inquiries  on  the  spot  and  find  that  such  a  report  was  circulated. 
We  are  really  glad  to  ^d  that  an  article  involving  a  great  amount  of 
personal  observations^  and  containing  so  many  details,  has  met  with 
no  other  criticism  than  this,  and  such  as  this.  It  is  curious  that,  while 
we  are  attacked  in  a  London  paper  for  favouritism — ^and  we  had  alluded 
in  our  then  last  number  to  but  one  favourite  architect — a  Liverpool 
critic  blames  us  for  undervaluing  an  erection  of  this  same  architect's 
in  that  town.     The  one  criticism  may  answer  the  other. 

The  following  notice  of  Dotmchem,  (respecting  which  place  we  had 
requested  information  on  account  of  the  curious  Missal  which  we  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  Sequentia  Inedita,)  appears  in  Note$  and 
Qiterieg,  vol.  vili.  p.  151,  "Dotinchem  seems  to  be  the  place  which  is 
called  Deutichem  in  the  map  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  1843,  and 
Deutikem  in  that  of  the  Netherlands,  published  by  the  same  Society  in 
1830.  Moreri  spells  it  Dotechem,  Dotekem,  and  Dotekmn.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Yssel,  south-east  of  t>oesburg."  We  have  since  found  the 
name  several  times  in  the  Daventria  Illustrata, 

Mr.  MarkUmd.  of  Bath,  calls  our  attention  to  a  proposed  memorial 
to  Archbishop  Leighton,  which  has  our  best  sympathies.  We  quote 
some  passages  from  the  prospectus  which  tell  their  own  story  better  than 
we  can  do  it. 

"He  lies  buried  at  Horsted-KeyneSy  in  the  county  of  Sussex ;  in  which  vil- 
lage, after  his  resignation  of  the  l^e  of  Glasgow,  in  1673— 4»  be  resided  until 
his  death,  in  1684.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  after  vacating  bis  See,  the 
Aichbisbop  constantly  took  part  in  the  performance  of  the  Church  Services, 
eitfaa  at  Horsted-Keynes  or  one  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  and  frequently 
viiited  the  poor  and  tick.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  a  small  aisle  or 
chapel,  on  the  south-east  si^e  of  the  parish  church,  belonging  to  Edward 


grave 
Aragments  were  placed  against  the  adjacent  wall,  where  they  remain. 

*'  Had  increased  accommodation  bean  required  for  the  parishioners,  the  en- 
largement of  the  chuich  would  have  Conned  the  main  feature  in  tiie  plan ;  but 
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the  church  being  tnfficiently  apaicioiiaf  other  objects  have  miggetCed  theiiiaelfei» 
And  it  it  therefore  proposed  :— 

'*  Ist  That  at  the  broken  slab  might  with  difficulty  be  remoTcd^  it  •hoold 
remain  where  it  is,  and  that  a  simple  and  appropriate  tomb  should  be  raised 
over  the  Archbishop's  grave,  protected  by  a  cloister,  or  open  enclosure,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  tne  ancient  chapel,  so  as  to  protect  the  tomb  and  place  of 
burial  from  disturbance  hereafter. 

"  2nd.  That  low  and  uniform  open  sittings  be  substituted  for  the  present 
inconvenient  high  pews.  Far  better  accommodation  for  the  school  children, 
whose  present  position  in  the  church  is  both  inconvenient  and  objectionable, 
will  thus  be  provided,  and  one  great  object  vrith  Archbishop  Leighton  may 
also  be  attained.  '  Let  us  study  (he  recommends)  to  reform  that  extreme  ir- 
reverence that  hath  prevailed  in  people's  deportment  in  time  of  public  prayer ; 
and  that  they  be  reduced  to  such  a  gesture  as  may  signify  that  we  are  acknow- 
led^g  and  adoring  the  great  Majesty  of  GooV  On  the  bench-ends,  and 
vanous  portions  of  these  restorations,  the  Archbishop's  monoffram  might  be 
introduced,  and  also  his  arms,  impaled  with  the  two  Sees  of  Glasgow  and 
Dunblane. 

"  3rd.  It  is  also  proposed  to  have  the  eastern  window  of  the  shancel  l^gth- 
ened,  and  otherwise  improved  by  the  admiuion  of  some  stained  glass ;  and 
that  a  communion  table,  with  suitable  appendages,  shall  be  provided, — the 
present  one  being  of  a  very  mean  description. 

"4th.  If  there  should  be  any  surplus,  it  is  proposed  to  devote  the  same  to 
the  endowment  of  the  schools  at  Horsted-Keynes.  Adequate  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  daily  school  in  this  parish  cannot  be  obtained :  a  difficulty 
which,  unless  some  assistance  be  afforded,  is  likely  to  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished. 

**  5th.  It  is  proposed,  finally,  that  an  inscription  in  brass,  recording  the  cir- 
cumstances attenoing  this  memorial,  be  placed  within  the  chanoel ;  and  that 
in  aU  that  is  done,  the  greatest  simplicity  be  preserved." 

The  Oxford  Architectural  Society  has  published  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  the  reports  of  its  meetings,  with  abstracts  of  the  papers 
read  before  the  Society,— extending  from  'the  beginning  of  1851  to 
the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1853.  The  preface  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  in  the  unexpected  decease  of  Dr. 
Harington,  the  Principal  of  firazenose. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  congratulate  our  readers  on  the 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  bill  for  rebuilding,  in  a  most 
objectionable  way,  and  with  the  legalized  burthen  of  pew-rents,  the 
parish-church  of  Stoke  Newiugton,  The  plan,  thus  defeated,  met  its 
first  exposure  (unless  we  are  much  mistaken)  in  a  communication  made 
by  a  parishioner  to  our  own  pages. 

There  is  every  reason  also  to  hope  that  the  Bishop  of  London's  bill 
for  legalizing  pew-rents  in  certain  London  parishes  will  come  to 
nothing.  We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  of  the  ill-omened  proposal 
to  remove  or  destroy  so  many  of  the  City  churches. 

Received  the  Rev.  Charles  Robins,  (with  whom  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  into  a  controversy) ;  W.  G.  T. ;  H.  D. ;  J.  H.  C. ; 
W.  G.T.;  M.T. 

O.  S. — The  paper  by  Prof.  Homeyer  is  in  type,  and  will  appear  in 
our  next  number. 

In  our  last  number,  by  a  curious  error,  we  announced  the  publication 
of  the  Third  Part  of  the  History  of  lAandaff  Cathedral,  by  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Jones,  instead  of  8,  David's  Cathedral. 
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S.  LUKE,  SHEEN,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

This  little  church,  cast  into  its  present  shape  by  one  of  oar  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  EcclenologtBt  and  senred  by  another,  and  claiming  by< 
its  general  completeness  of  fittings,  to  rank  in  the  same  class  as  that 
of  which  Kemerton,  Sastnor,  Highnam,  and  Benefield  (to  mention 
no  others)  are  examples,  deserved  an  earlier  notice  in  oor  pages, 
since  it  was  consecrated  in  August,  1863.  We  are  now  enabled  to 
make  good  our  omission. 

Sheen  church  is  not  simply  to  be  criticised  from  a  mere  oonndera- 
tion  of  its  actually  existing  excellencies  or  defects.  Rebuilt  in  the  pre- 
sent oentnry.  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  Leeds,  to  be 
remodelled ;  the  entire  old  structure,  an  oblong  of  not  bad  proportions, 
to  be  conTerted  into  a  Pointed  nave  without  aisles,  and  a  chancel  to  be 
thrown  out,  aceommodated  to  the  fittings  placed  in  Margaret  Street 
Chapel^  London,  in  1 847.  Mr.  Burleigh  having  resigned  the  commission 
shortly  before  the  period  of  consecration,  the  works  were  completed  by 
Mr.  Butterfield.  The  situation  is  very  remarkable.  In  a  very  wild  part 
of  the  Staffordshire  Moorlands  (the  continuation  of  the  Derbyshire 
"  Peak"),  the  Dove  forming  at  once  the  boundary  of  the  parish  and 
separating  the  county  from  Derbyshire,  on  a  high  plateau,  diversified 
into  every  form  of  ridge,  knoll,  and  peak,  S.  Luke's,  and  the  adjacent 
schools  and  olergyhouses,  duster  together  on  the  edge  of  a  hill  bank, 
and  look  down  into  a  narrow  valley,  from  which  on  the  other  side, 
rises  a  steep  bold  down.  The  general  effect  is  that  of  an  ecclesiastical 
colony  in  the  wilds  of  AustrtJia.  The  church,  consbting  simply  of 
chancel,  nave,  western  tower,  south  porch,  and  northern  sacristy,  is,  in 
itself,  not  remarkal^e.  The  ribbed  vaulting  of  the  chancel,  however, 
borrowed  from  the  side  chapels  at  Scarborough,  is  very  effective :  over 
the  sanctuary  the  interstices  are  painted  in  excdlent  quatrefoils,  greeu, 
red,  and  white.  The  east  window,  well  raised  from  the  altar,  and  thus 
giving  an  effect  of  dignity  greater  than  its  scale  would  otherwise  have 
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allowed,  has,  in  its  three  lights,  S.  Lake,  S.  Chad,  and  S.  Ethddreda : 
in  the  trac^iy  is  an  adaptation  of  the  celebrated  Liacoln  Majesty — a 
half  length ;  and  this  glass,  and  especially  the  grisaille,  executed  (as  are 
all  the  windows  in  the  church)  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  deserves  much  commea- 
dation.   The  east  end  of  the  sanctuary  has  fringed  hangings :  the  reredos 
is  a  plain  polished  mass  of  alabaster,  inlaid,  however,  with  a  cross  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  dark  red  marble,  set  off  with  four  spots  of 
black  marble  around  it.     lliis  is  very  striking.    The  south  window  of 
the  chancel  has,  in  its  two  lights,  8S.  Stephen  and  Alban ;  the  sill 
forms  the  sedilia,  which  with  their  carved  stone  elbows,  we  like  well 
enough :  but  in  the  eastern  angle  of  the  window  chamfer  the  first 
architect  had  placed  a  piscina,  ogee  and  trefoiled — ^not  bad  in  itself,  but 
set  so  high  as  to  be  useless,    llie  altar  rails  are  of  brass,  and  occupy 
only  about  the  two  exterior  thirds  of  the  whole  space.     This  is  an  ex- 
ceUent  arrangement;  as  affording  sufficient  room  for  the  support  of 
those  who  need  it,  and  yet  not  interfering  with  the  access  to  the  altar. 
The  candlesticks, — very  elegant,  and  enriched  with  crystals  on  the 
knops,  and  with  niello  quatrefoils  on  the  bases, — are  very  good  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Skidmore's  work,  and  the  credence  table  is  fitted  into 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  sanctuary.     The  enbaustic  tiles  are 
well  laid,  and  we  observed  a  happy  use  of  triangular  black  ones :  they 
compose  a  bold  chevronn6e  band  above  the  altar  steps,     llie  fittings 
of  the  choir  are,   as   we  have  said,  those   which  formerly  stood  in 
Margaret  Street  Chapel :    the  low  screen  under  so  broad  a  chancel- 
arch   sadly   wants  a  metal  cresting  or  metal  tracery.     The  chancel- 
arch  is  remarkable  for  the  elegant  foliations  of,  or  rather  from,  the 
capital.     Much  genius  has  been  shown  in  the  carving — ^from  natural 
models,  the  flowers  and  foliage  of  the  neighbourhood — of  the  (perhaps) 
too  numerous  corbels  and  label -terminations  introduced  both  externally 
and  internally  into  the  design.     The  side  windows  of  the  nave,  of  two 
lights,  are  filled  with  grisaille.    The  nave  fittings  are  also,  with  certain 
alterations,  from  Margaret  Street.     The  organ  stands  at  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  nave ;   there  is  a  Litany  stool ; — and  we  notice,  without 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  it,  that  the  seats  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave  are  made  smaller  than  the  rest,  for  the  accommodation  of  children. 
The  paving  of  the  middle  passage  is  jejune  from  the  want  of  more 
colour;  large  squares  of  white  stone  being  banded  with  red,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  black  tiles.     The  font  is  very  striking :  octagonal,  on  a 
square  base,  very  massy,  of  polished  grey  Derbyshire  marble,  inlaid 
with  a  band  of  quatrefoils  of  "  Duke's  IM."    The  wooden  cover  seemed 
to  us  poor  and  awkward:  it  swings  off  however  on  an  excellently 
wrought  iron  crane.    The  west  window,  of  two  lights,  has  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.      The  sacristy,   which   is   Mr.  Butterfield's,  is  the  most 
striking  thing  about  the  church ;  it  is  gabled  north  and  south  from 
necessity  of  situation.    The  roof  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the 
chancel,  but  much  more  boldly  treated :  the  roof  is  of  stone  slabs,  very 
solid  and  real :  the  exterior  entrance  is  from  the  north-east.     This  sa- 
cristy is  double ;  the  exterior  for  choristers,  the  interior  for  the  priests. 
All  the  fittings  are  most  complete,  and  the  window  sill  contains  a  piscina: 
the  most  suitable  situation,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  for  this 
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necessary  appendage  to  the  altar.  We  need  not  notice  the  tower,  at 
present  pyramidally  capped,  because  we  believe  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  add  a  spire.  The  latter  would  be  a  most  striking  feature  from  all 
the  moors  round.  We  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the  village  cross, 
which  stands  very  prettily  south-west  of  the  church,  on  a  small  square 
green,  has  been  restored.  The  school  and  parsonage  close  to  the 
church  forms  a  pretty  group  of  Pointed  buildings,  espcially  when  seen 
from  the  opposite  bank  across  the  valley. 

The  school,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  is  a  high-roofed 
single  room,  of  picturesque  outline,  with  a  good  bdl- turret  rising  from 
the  middle,  with  a  class-room,  porch,  and  house  attached.  The  par- 
sonage is  due  to  Mr.  fiutterfield,  and  is  a  most  effective  specimen  of 
design  suited  to  the  inclement  climate  of  the  moorlands.  It  is  very 
solid  and  massive,  looking  as  if  intended  to  brave  the  winds  and  snows 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  On  the  south-eastern  side  it  is  very  boldly 
terraced  up,  on  the  bank  on  which  it  stands,  overlooking  the  valley 
formed  by  a  brook  which  is  tributary  to  the  river  Manifold.  Very 
little  external  detail  is  attempted ;  the  string  courses  are  very  solid,  and 
the  masonry  makes  due  course  of  the  large  blocks  of  stone  quarried 
on  the  spot,  and  which  form  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  local  style, 
llie  chimneys  are  very  large  masses  of  masonry  ;  and  on  one  side  the 
whole  side  of  the  house  is  buttressed  into  a  vast  chimney,  with  two 
windows  boldly  inserted  in  it.  Only  one  part  of  the  house  has  attics  ; 
the  gables  are  all  hipped ;  the  staircase  is  in  a  very  picturesque  semi- 
octagonal  attached  turret,  with  conical  roof. 

In  conclusion,  if  any  one  doubts  as  to  the  suitability  of  Gregorian 
Tones  or  Melodies  for  an  uneducated  congregation,  and  to  a  choir  of 
mere  rude  country  boys,  we  advise  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  S,  Luke*s, 
Sheen.  Never, — either  at  home  or  abroad, — have  we  seen  a  choir 
which  does  its  work  in  a  more  workmanlike  manner. 


HOUSE  AND  HOMESTEAD  MARKS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  EcdesiologUt. 

Si  a, — ^The  following  is  a  rough  translation  of  a  paper  printed  and 
distributed  by  Professor  Homeyer  at  the  commencement  of  last  year, 
which  being  unnecessarily  diffuse,  has  been  somewhat  curtailed  at  the 
latter  part. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  enabled  to  throw  light  upon 
the  subject  in  question.  Any  information  thereupon  will  prove  to  be 
very  acceptable. 

Should  you  feel  disposed  to  insert  the  paper  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Ecclesiologist,  the  kindness  will  greatly  oblige. 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  S. 

The  names  Hautmarke,  Ho/marke,  Bolmaerke^  Bomaerke,  are  applied 
in  Northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia  to  certain  figures  used  as  marks 
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of  identifioatioii  for  chorohes,  houses,  faotnesteads,  &c.,  with  their  ap- 
purtenances, whether  movables  or  fixtures,  and  also  as  the  personal 
marks  of  their  owners  for  the  time  being.    These  marks  are  generally 
composed  of  a  few  straight  lines,  often  modifications  of  the  form  of  the 
cross,  sometimes  resembling  Runio  characters,  particularly  the 
oompound  or  double  Runes;  and  in  later  times  merging  into 
rude  representations  of  implements,  sudi  U»  spades,  haU^hets.  an- 
chors. &c.,  as  well  as  into  letters  of  the  alphabet.   The  mark  here 
givtn  is  that  of  the  Marienkirehe  (S.  Mary's  church)  at  Dantzig. 

The  marks  of  different  peaesnts*  houses  at  Pnnst.  near  Dantsig.  are 
the  following :-— 

One  of  their  peculiarities  is.  that  they  are  either  east,  engraved, 
or  burnt  in,  without  any  regard  to  art,  whether  in  eolour  or  form.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  both  from  armorial  bearings  and  the  ornamental 
devices  seen  on  buildings.  They  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
those  signs,  which,  without  being  attached  to  property  or  tenenient, 
are  yet  recognised  as  the  '*  bom  maiks'*  of  fttmilies,  or  belong  in  the 
same  Way  to  gtulds  or  mercantile  firms.  Through  this  relationehip 
they  branch  off  into  tiie  personal  or  adopted  marks  of  artists,  merchants* 
mint-masters,  stone-masons,  &c. 

With  regard  to  date,  they  are  found  as  marks  of  the  Bol  (i.e., 
Prsedium,  Villa,)  in  the  Swedish  codes  of  the  13th  century  (Uplands- 
lagh.Gorp.  jur.Sveo-Ooth.  iii.  254,)  distinct  from  the  personal  maerke; — 
also  in  LQbeck.  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  seals  of  the 
Burghers. 

As  to  locality,  they  can  be  traced  from  Sweden,  where  there  are 
also  village  marks  (bymaerke,)  to  Norway.  Iceland,  (as  /&ngfamark»} 
and  Denmark,  and  ^rther,  through  Schleswig  and  Holstein  to  Ham* 
burg,  Lubeck,  Stralsund,  the  peninsula  and  adjoining  island  of  Rugen, 
(Monchgut  and  Hiddensee),  Dantzrg  and  its  environs,  to  Riga. 

In  southern  Germany  all  that  has  yet  been  ascertained  on  the  sul^ect 
is  that  the  different  towers  of  the  town  wall  of  Nuremberg  have  each 
their  distinct  mark;  and  ti  challenge  from  a  Strasburg  apothecary 
named  Merck  wilier,  in  1521,  bears  a  mark  of  this  description  in  addi- 
tion to  the  arms  and  signatutie. 

As  relics  of  ancient  usage  these  marks  may  yet  be  found  on  buildings 
— on  the  cross-beams  of  btmse  doors  or  court-ysrd  gates,  on  gables, 
weather  cocks,  or  on  the  stone  crping  of  porches  or  arcades ;  but  within 
the  memory  of  man  these  traces  have  pensepttbly  worn  away,  lliey 
are  somewhat  more  common  on  grave-  stones  and  ef  itaphs  in  chttrekea. 
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on  ehnrch  8e«tB»  okd  mninbrics,  mod  the  like;  abo  in  old  records  as  ngns 
muiiial,  either  beside  the  name  or  instead  of  the  indiscriminate  tluee 
doeses  now  in  use.    They  were  likewise  adopted  in  seals. 

The  custom  as  it  relates  to  Oennaay  is  at  the'  present  day  nearly 
extinct.  In  Holstein  the  house-marks  are  still  used  on  the  cattle  sent 
to  graze  on  the  commons.  In  Stralsnnd  the  company  of  strand-carriers 
have  a  so-called  house-mark ;  and  in  the  country  round  Stralsund,  and 
in  Mecklenburg,  the  hay  growing  on  the  meadows  belonging  to  the 
community  is  distributed  hy  tickets  bearing  the  houae-marln  of  the 
daimanU. 

Similar  practices  exist  with  regard  to  the  marking  of  hor«es«  farm 
gear,  fishing  apparatus,  &c.  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Dantzig  and 
Lubedc ;  and  in  Dantzig  itself ,^^where  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  house <mark  was  used  as  a  wiga  manual  by  all 
the  burgher  classes — the  property  of  the  different  churches  (such  as 
books.  &c.)  is  still  identified  by  their  individual  mark. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  which  is  interesting  and  im- 
portant attaches  to  this  usage,  traceable  as  it  undoubtedly  is  through 
a  duration  of  six  centuries.  The  inquiry  arises  whether  it  may  not  be 
found  in  connection  with  deeds  constituting  Ecclesiastical  Chapters, 
(Pertz.  Mon.  1 1 1 . 1 12, 1 1 5,)  with  many  documents  defining  the  rights 
of  the  people,  (for  example  Lex  Sal.  10,  §  4,  27,  §  15,  33,  §  % 
Fris.  14«)  and  similar  institutes  of  northern  law  r  and  with  various  in- 
comprehensible signs  on  boundary  stones,  martyr  monuments,  and 
the  like. 

The  undersigned  invites  the  attention  of  archeeologiets,  and  especially 
of  thoee  connected  with  historical  societies,  to  this  subject ;  and  wiU 
thankfully  receive  any  commtmications  which  can  throw  further  light 
upon  the  usage  in  question,  whether  as  to  date,  meaning  of  signs,  or 
local  extension,  which  may  possibly  have  comprehended  Great  Britain 
and  the  Netherlands. 

PaoFBssoa  Homstxb, 
MemUr  of  the  Academy  of  Sciemees,  and  of 
the  Upper  Tribunal  at  Berlin. 


CHAIRS  IN  CHURCHES. 

[EasATUM. — We  observe  to  our  regret  that  the  word  '•  rotunditas  "  was 
three  times  misprinted  in  the  letter  of  "  A  Committeeman  *^  on  *'  Move- 
able  Benches  or  Chairs  '*  in  our  last  Number.  The  errors  all  occur  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  page  91.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

SiB,«— I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  Chairs  in  churches  con- 
tinues to  attract  the  thoughts  of  eccleeiologists.  It  is  a  most  practical 
subject ;  but  tiie  letter  by  a  *•  Committeeman  "  hardly  does  full  justice, 
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I  tfainkg  to  it,  thoagh  it  oertsinly  does  bring  forward  many  true  and 
fltrong  pointa  faeanog  upon  it.  "  A  Committeeman  "  names  five  hewb» 
under  which  he  classes  his  remarks,  viz. : 

1.  Conformity  of  design  with  that  of  the  structure. 

2.  Nonobtrttsiveness  with  respect  to  the  coup  d*oeil  of  the  interior, 

3.  Accommodation — sufficiently  comfortable  without  luxury. 

4.  Bconomy  of  space. 

5.  Facility  of  removal. 

On  all  these  heads  he  claims  the  superiority  for  benches  over  chairs, 
and  brings  a  good  deal  of  very  interesting  matter  to  illustrate  his 
remarks. 

The  first  two  points  are,  I  think,  a  matter  of  tiste ;  the  third  is  an 
open  question,  depending  of  course  on  the  kind  of  seat,  and  the  land 
of  chair  used  ;  the  fourth  point  I  feel  compelled  to  cede  to  him  ;  but' 
I  may  take  my  revenge  for  this  concession  in  the  fifth  point,  on  which  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  is  entirely  wrong. 

Does  "  A  Committeeman "  know  any  church  seated  with  open 
benches  in  which  as  matter  of  fact  the  benches  ever  are  removed.  ez« 
cept  perhaps  upon  some  great  and  exceptional  occasions  ?  I  do  not ; 
and  I  suspect  he  will  find  that  there  xeally  are  no  such  cases,  for  I 
except  of  course  mere  school-rooms,  where  the  order  of  the  benches 
is  of  necessity  altered  on  Monday  morning  to  receive  the  classes  through 
the  week,  and  then  put  back  on  Saturday  evening  to  receive  the  con- 
gregation on  Sunday. 

And  this  is  the  point  upon  which  the  whole  question  really  turns. 
Do  you  wish  to  gain  for  our  churches  that  pliability  and  elasticity, 
which  all  unite  in  admiring  in  the  continental  churches  ?  or  are  you 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  stiffness  and  formality  of  churches  benched 
or  seated  continuously  from  side  to  side,  and  from  end  to  end  ? 
.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  question  of  chairs  is  an  easy  one  to 
decide,  because  there  are  certain  practical  difficulties  connected  with 
their  use ;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  this,  that  we  shall  never  have  the 
freedom  and  openness  which  so  invite  you  into  continental  churches, 
and  make  you  feel  so  much  at  home  in  them,  without  chairs.  Chairs 
are  the  right  thing, — if  we  could  only  learn  how  to  use  them. 

It  is  said  that  benches  economize  space  ;  and  this  I  am  disposed  to 
admit ;  indeed,  if  the  object  were  only  to  seat  the  greatest  possible 
number  in  a  church  upon  some  special  occasion,  I  should  say,  use 
benches  in  preference  to  chairs.  Even  here  however  an  exception 
occurs  to  me ;  for  I  well  remember  sitting  in  the  nave  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  a  year  or  two  ago,  to  hear  Lacordaire  preach,  when  the  whole 
nave  was  filled  with  small  chairs  so  closely  j)acked^  that  I  much  doubt 
whether  by  any  possible  arrangement  the  nave  could  have  been  made 
to  hold  more.  Still  I  think  that  generally  speaking  500  persons  would 
take  up  less  room  if  arranged  upon  benches,  than  they  would  if  each 
had  his  own  chair ;  and  therefore  if  I  was  expecting  every  seat  to  be 
fiiUed  in  a  church,  I  think  for  such  occasions  I  would  allow  the  use  of 
benches  instead  of  chairs ;  at  least  I  would  allow  that  benches  would 
seat  more  people  than  chairs.  For  myself,  I  would  prefer  that  upon 
such  exceptional  occasions  (for  how  many  churches  are  there  which  al- 
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ways  have  every  seat  filled  ?) — I  would  prefer  that  the  last  comen  should 
iorm  a  standing  groap  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church,  women  of  course 
having  chairs  offered  them ;  and  this  would  give  great  ease  and  freedom 
in  church-going  to  a  class  who  dread  being  compelled  to  sit  in  a  con- 
fined posture  during  the  whole  service :  and  it  would  be  by  no  means 
irreverent  or  slovenly,  for,  next  to  kneeling,  standing  is  the  best  pos- 
ture for  prayer,  especially  at  the  fieur  end  of  the  chufch,  where  there  is 
no  fear  of  your  forming  a  screen  in  front  of  others  who  are  perhaps 
kneeling  behind.  To  accommodate  a  great  number  of  persons  upon 
any  special  day  in  a  church,  I  should  say,  fill  the  east  end,  and  rather 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  leng^  of  your  nave  and  aisles  with 
chairs,  then  leave  a  vacant  space  at  the  west  end,  which  would  hold  a 
much  greater  number  of  men  standing,  than  you  could  provide  for 
either  by  chairs  or  forms.  But  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  kick  against 
this  whole  idea  of  "  Church  Accommodation  "  as  it  is  called ;  I  am  sure 
it  has  done  infinite  mischief,  and  it  has  often  defeated  its  own  objects. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  test  of  the  size  of  churches,  in  order  that  Church 
Building  Societies  may  know  what  amount  of  grant  they  should  make  : 
but  even  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  extremely  fallacious ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  seats  are  sometimes  (as  the  natural  result  of  this  false 
principle)  so  crowded  together  in  new  or  restored  churches,  as  to  afford 
the  very  reverse  of  "  aeeommodation  "  to  those  who  occupy  them  ;  nor 
are  they  a  sufficient  test  of  what  they  profess  to  be ;  for  I  have  known 
cases  in  which  forms  have  been  put  into  chancels,  to  hold  school  child- 
ren on  the  day  of  consecration,  so  as  to  show  the  required  amount  of 
"accommodation/'  and  then  the  day  after,  both  children  and  forms 
have  been  turned  out  (as  they  deserve  to  be),  and  the  professed  ac- 
commodation which  Church  Building  grants  had  exacted,  has  sunk 
from  this  momentary  high  pressure  to  its  real  status.  So  too  gaUeries 
have  been  put  up  to  make  a  show  of  '*  accommodation,"  in  order  to 
obtain  a  grant,  where  they  were  not  really  wanted ;  and  these  per- 
haps are  never  occupied  after  the  day  of  consecration,  even  if  then ; 
hence  it  happens  that  so  many  churches  have  that  peculiarly  desolate, 
forlorn  look,  which  is  given  by  the  appearance  of  preparation  for  three 
or  four  times  the  number  that  really  come  to  the  church.  Surely  it 
would  be  better  to  apportion  grants  to  churches  by  the  number  of 
square  feet  which  the  area  contains,  leaving  that  area  to  be  dealt  with 
afterwards  as  convenience  may  suggest.  This  is  the  case  with  grants 
made  to  schools,  which  no  one  thinks  of  cramping  and  rendering 
almost  useless  by  such  regulations,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
same  rule  extended  to  churches. 

I  dismiss  then  the  question  of  "  accommodation  "  with  this  remark : 
I  allow  that  chairs  may  perhaps  take  up  rather  more  room  than  benches, 
but  I  do  not  admit  the  argument  drawn  from  this,  except  in  the  case 
of  those  churches  in  which  every  seat  is  always  occupied ;  and  in  such 
happy  instances  as  those,  I  would  say,  enlarge  your  church,  or  divide 
and  multiply  your  services,  only  do  not  cramp  and  destroy  the  life  and 
elasticity  of  worship  for  the  sake  of  a  little  more  (misnamed)  "  ac- 
commodation ";  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "  propter  vitam  vivendi  per- 
dere  caosas." 
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Setting  aside  then  this  head,  let  me  torn  to  another,  m.»  the  ht» 
cility  of  removing  seats  after  the  fuller  Sunday  serrices  are  over. 

I  own  I  think  this  is  the  point  which  would  be  so  great  a  gain  to  na, 
if  we  had  chairs  instead  of  benches  in  our  churches.  "  A  Cemmittee- 
man  "  says  that  benches  are  more  easily  removed  than  chairs.  This 
is  really  a  strange  mistake  for  him  to  have  fallen  into.  **  Two  men/' 
he  says,  *'  will  move  a  bench  that  would  seat  seven  or  eight,  in  the 
same  time  that  they  would  move  only  four  chairs,  i.e.  two  chairs  to  a 
man  ";  these  are  not  his  eiact  words,  but  I  fill  them  out  a  little  to 
make  their  meaning  plain. 

Now  this  is  true  :  two  men  could  move  the  seats  of  eight  people,  in 
bench  seating,  as  quickly  as  they  could  move  the  seats  of  four  persons 
in  chairs ;  but  remember  they  must  be  two  men  ;  one  man  would  be 
quite  helpless  in  moving  benches.  And  at  how  many  churches  could 
two  men  be  always  found  for  this  purpose  ?  Moreover  they  must  be 
two  Mtromg  men,  for  a  bench  with  a  back  to  it  is  a  tolerable  w^ht ; 
and  two  old  men  (such  as  we  usually  have  in  churebet)  would  soon 
tire  of  such  work.  So  that  to  set  aside  benohes  would  be  the  work 
of  two  strong  men ;  while  one  man,  and  be  an  old  man  of  no  great 
strength  or  activity,  might  be  walking  forwards  and  backwards  with  a 
light  chair  in  each  hand,  for  two  or  three  hours  if  necessary,  without 
any  great  fatigue.  This  indeed  is  the  very  turning  point  of  the  matter  a 
chairs  can  be  set  aside  easily  and  readily,  benches  cannot  be  set  aside 
without  double  labour  and  a  considerable  effort :  consequently  when 
chairs  are  used,  we  do  find  the  area  of  the  church  cleared  of  them  and 
open  on  week  days, — where  benches  are  used  we  do  not.  Am  I  not 
right  in  assuming  this  as  a  fact  ? 

Now  to  go  into  a  church  on  a  week-day,  where  there  are  perhapa 
fifty  persons,  perhaps  only  five  present,  and  see  it  set  out  for  500  or 
more,  has  a  peculiarly  chilling,  desolate  effect ;  and  this  effect  is  pro* 
duced,  not  by  the  size  of  the  building,  but  by  the  arrangement  of  seats 
prepared  apparently  for  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have  not  come 
to  occupy  them.  As  a  fair  illustration  of  this,  imagine  yourself  sitting 
down  to  dinner  at  a  table  laid  for  thirty  with  a  party  consisting  only 
of  ten ;  how  forlorn  your  party  would  look  until  you  had  the  table 
shortened,  and  the  preparations  suggestive  of  a  larger  party  put  away ! 
So  it  is  with  a  church  seated  from  end  to  end  upon  a  week-day ;  it 
looks  desolate,  because  it  seems  to  be  prepared  for,  and  to  expect,  so 
many  more  than  have  come.  But  this  is  not  all ;  there  is  a  stiffness 
about  churches  set  out  with  seats  from  end  to  end  (for  moveable 
benches  are  in  reality  hardly  ever  moved  on  account  of  their  weight,  &o.) 
You  have  to  walk  straight  down  one  passage,  and  then  turn  off  at  right 
angles  into  another,  and  the  fact  of  your  being  in  the  passage  seems 
to  make  you  feel  that  you  must  go  iomewhere  at  once  to  get  out  of 
people's  way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fear  of  a  tap  on  the  elbow  from 
that  awful  personage  the  pew  (^)ener.  Whereas  in  a  church  the  area 
of  which  is  open  and  unencumbered  with  seats,  yon  may  go  and  stand 
about  as  you  please,  you  do  not  feel  in  any  one's  way,  you  do  not  feel 
obliged  to  €lt  yourself  ii(  a  seat  at  once  for  the  whole  service,  you  may 
take  a  chair  if  you  please,  and  where  you  please  nearer  or  further  from 
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the  choir,  as  you  like  ;  and  if  you  choose  you  may  attend  to  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  service  without  sitting  down  at  all,  if  you  prefer  it 
(as  many  I  believe 'would),  and  the  group  who  do  gather  their  chairs  in 
front  of  the  choir  may  have  more  room  (I  am  speaking  of  week-day 
services),  and  fall  into  an  easier  and  more  natural  positfon  than  if  placed 
in  rows  of  benches  or  pews. 

This  feeling  which  I  have  expressed  as  being  the  result  of  formally 
seated  churches,  viz.,  that  you  feel  as  though  you  must  make  up  your 
mind  to  go  at  once  into  some  seat  the  moment  you  get  inside  the 
church  door, — this  is  very  disagreeable  and  repulsive,  and  I  believe 
helps  very  much  to  keep  the  mass  of  the  people  away  from  our  churches. 
On  the  continent  a  church  is  an  open,  inviting  place ;  you  may  go  in 
and  feel  at  home  there ;  you  may  look  at  the  pictures  if  you  please,  or 
you  may  kneel  down  and  say  your  prayers,  or  you  may  take  a  book  and 
chair  and  sit  down  and  read,  or  you  may  go  forward  and  join  in  the  ser- 
vice, if  yon  wish  so  to  do ;  but  with  us  there  is  only  one  thing  for  it, — as 
soon  as  you  get  inside  a  church  door,  you  must  walk  into  a  pew,  and  there 
remain  till  the  whole  service  is  over,  and  then  out  you  must  go  again. 

1  think  the  open  area,  which  we  certainly  should  have  on  week-days, 
if  chairs  were  used  instead  of  benches,  would  help  toward  getting  rid 
of  this  repulsive  stiffness  most  materially.  I  think  foreign  churches 
would  be  just  as  bad  as  ours  in  these  very  points,  except  for  their  use 
of  chairs.  Let  me  observe  too  this  convenience  of  chairs,  as  compared 
with  benches ;  that  if  you  wish  to  leave  your  place  on  a  bench,  you 
disturb  other  persons  who  may  happen  to  be  seated  on  the  same  bench, 
by  having  of  necessity  to  pass  them ;  whereas  with  chairs  you  may 
push  your  chair  backwards,  and  so  pass  out  if  you  wish,  without  dis- 
turbing any  one ;  of  course,  if  you  were  in  the  centre  of  a  closely 
packed  congregation,  chairs  aiid  seats  would  be  much  alike  in  this 
respect,  but  with  benches,  even  at  a  small  week-day  service,  you  often 
havie  to  disturb  some  one  who  has  come  in  before  you,  or  who  wishes 
to  remain  longer  than  you  do,  and  who  happens  to  be  on  the  tame  form 
with  you. 

The  difficulty  about  kneeling  is  the  real  hindrance  to  the  use  of 
chairs,  and  our  thanks  would  be  due  to  any  one  who  could  g^t  over  the 
difficulty  for  us.  2V^o  chairs,  one  for  sitting,  and  one  for  kneeling, 
would  I  fear  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  room  for  us,  because  our  ser- 
vices seem  to  require  that  all  persons  should  hear  the  words  of  them, 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  services  do  not  of  necessity  require. 

A  cushion  on  the  floor  seems  but  a  poor  device  ;  it  is  liable  to  get 
kicked  about,  &c.  Turning  the  chair,  and  having  a  double  seat,  tlie 
under  one  to  kneel  on,  would  seem  awkward  in  a  full  church,  and  a 
kneeler  on  the  back  of  the  chair  in  front  would  be  worst  of  all,  as 
destroying  the  very  freedom  and  independence  for'which  we  wish  to 
have  chairs.  Again  ;  how  could  schools  be  managed  in  churches  which 
are  chaired  ? 

Asking  pardon  for  the  hasty  way  in  which  these  remarks  have  been 
put  together,  and  sincerely  hoping  that  the  subject  may  not  be  dropped. 

I  remain,  Shr,  yours  truly, 

LoNniNxirsra. 

VOL.    XV.  Y 
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SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE.-.VIII. 

Wb  now  continae  the  sequences  from  the  Missal  of  Upsala  : — 

XLV.— D«  Uno  Martyrs. 


Jocunditur  ex  affectu 
Chorus  noster  in  conspectu 

Summae  ooeli  curiae : 
Laudet  Deq  deeantando, 
Mart^mque  coDaudando 

Tnamphantem  bodie. 

Vitam  perdens  conservavit 
Id  hoc  mundo;  nee  servavit 

Neseryatam  perderet; 
VitioruDi  triumphator. 
Mortis  factus  est  amator 

Ut  per  mortem  vinceret. 

Calieem  tormenti  bibens. 
Quern  dooasti,  Ghriste,  libeos 
Per  te  vitam  reddidit. 


Corde  tibi  mancipato, 
Corporeque  aubjngato, 
Vitam  Buperaddidit. 

Mundo  camem  liqutt  foenus, 
SancCitatis  sensA  plenua. 

Nee  bujus  ipe  trahitur; 
Hine  Unqunntur  uohrersa 
Nil  possesso  nil  detersa 

Spe  fruendi  Tivitur. 

Martyr  pro  quo  decertasti, 
£t  quo  dnee  triumpbasti, 

Nobis  placa  preeibus ; 
Ut  trantcurso  ntm  mari 
Mereamur  oolloeari 

Sacris  cceli  sedibns. 


XLVL— Db  Bbata  Viroinb. 


Stella  sokm  prttter  morem, 
Virga  Jesse  noTum  florem» 
Oenitura  Qenitorem 

Ezcellenter  egerit. 
Parit  Natum  Nati  Data» 
Virgo  manens  illibata; 
Mira  sunt  ineomparata 

Qam  sie  fides  comperit. 

Ad  exempla  transeamns, 
£t  exemplis  intendamns ; 
Atqne  fide  eapiamns 

Qu0  non  eapit  ratio : 
Rubum  ignis  non  oomburit ; 
In  Mariam  frustra.furit 
Manichflsus;  nulla  prurit 

Castitatis  keiio. 


Gedeoois  rorat  velius; 
Aret  irrorata  tellus ; 
Partus  virginis  norellus 

Hnjus  umbra  Veritas : 
Gedeonque  secus  orat ; 
Vellnsaret;  tellus  rorat: 
Et,  quam  homo  non  deflorat, 

Parturit  Virginitu. 


Danielqne  massam  eibi 
Suscipit  immisaam  sibi; 
Intrat  massa  claustrum  ibi 

Clausum  habeas  aditum ; 
Verbum  Patris  plus  potenter 
Coneipit  et  parit  venter, 
Gravioata  tarn  deeenter 

Per  ambrantem  Spiritum. 

Lapis  sine  manu  casus  ; 
Natus  ex  MariA  Jesus ; 
Cuius  honor  non  est  lissas 

Manu  conplectentitim  t 
Ut  admittit  vitmm  solem* 
Sic  admittit  Virgo  prolem. 
Que  effudit  levem  molem 

Sicut  siduB  radium. 

Exemplonim  dooomentom 
Fidei  sit  firmamentuui ; 
Sit  salutis  incrementum ; 
Veritatis  argumentum 

Obvians  erroribus : 
Coadjutrix  sit  Maria ; 
Faciat^ue  preoe  pi& 
Perfrui  noi  harmoniH 
Verft  quoque  sotheriA 

Cum  ccelorum  civibns. 
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XLVIL— Alia  dk  Bbata  Vikoimb. 


Ave  plena  iingtilari  gntiA ; 
Ave  digna  hyninia  et  melodiA; 
Digna  laude"  singulari* 
Cui  nulla  comparari 
Jiatnun  valent  gaudia. 

Alto  fnictn  foecundarit, 
German  Dei  terra  paris 

In  magnificentift ; 
Recens  orbis  vix  orditur, 
£t  jam  tua  aperitur 

Serpenti  potenCia. 

Cujut  tumens  capat  teris, 
Et  calcaneum  tueris 

Ab  ejus  iosidii : 
Praediix  Stella  rubri  maris, 
Pharaone  merto,  canis 

l^mpano.et  citbarft. 

Spina  ardens  nee  oombusta ; 
Virga  florens  et  onaata 

Nuce  Bucci  neacia : 
Te  perfudit  ros  novelluiy 
Maduit  nt  quondam  tell'us. 

Sicca  taoien 


Terne  rigant  univerta 
Siccitate  jam  detersa 
Tua  ttUlicidia ; 


NovQui  dcoua  atque  mimm. 
Terra  creana  aola  virnm 
Quero  circumdaa  fcemina. 

Homo  Deum,  Virgo  prolem, 

Virpa  florem^  stelia  aolem, 

Fers  ferentem  omnia : 
Favua  atillanSf  fons  •ip;natut, 
Hortus  clautus,  auatn  flatus. 

Porta  Cbriiti  pervia. 

Radix  Jesse,  Jacob  sidua, 
Agni  sponsa,  et  ipaiua 

Mater  es  et  fiha» 
Torus  sponsi,  templum  Dei, 
Effectum  da  nostrse  spei 

0  salatia  janua. 

Stella  maria  redde  portum ; 
Ab  occaau  due  ad  ortum 

Per  tot  mundi  maria. 
Nato  jube,  Regem  ora, 
Ut  nos  tecum  potiora 

Ducat  in  oeliaria. 
Rex  intende,  et  regina, 
Vide  et  aurem  incTina 

Ad  epitbalamia — 

In  Hierusalem  supem&.    Amen. 


THE  RAMBLER  AND  THE  "  SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE." 

In  the  EccleihiogiBt  for  July  last,  we  printed,  in  our  series  of  Seqwmiue 
Inedifa,  a  sequence  by  Thomas  of  Gelano,  (the  aathor  of  the  DieMlne,) 
commencing,  Fregit  victor  virtualis.    And  we  remarked  an  follows : 

*'  Tbia  sequence  is  to  be  conndered  in  the  light  of  a  literary  curiosity,  ra- 
ther than  as  possessing  any  great  merit.  It  was  known  that  Thomas  of  Celano, 
the  author  of  the  Dies  Ine,  had  composed  two  other  Sequences ;  Wadding, 
the  great  Franciscan  Annalist  writes  tnus :  *  Sequentias  tres  scripsit,  quarum 
jinmn,  inckpitf  F^regii  victor  virtuaiit.  SecandMLfSmmtitoHtnovasu^na,  Tertia, 
i>ies  tr«,  dies  UlaJ^On  this,  Mr.  Trench  observes,—*  One  can  learn  only  with 
a  deep  regret  that  two  other  hymns  were  composed  by  the  same  author,  which 
have  now  perished,  or,  if  they  still  exist,  lie  hidden  somewhere  altogether 
out  of  sight  of  man.'  Yet,  be  continues, '  our  sense  of  their  loss  is  in  part  di- 
minished by  the  extreme  probability  which  the  first  line  of  at  least  one  of  the 
hymns,  in  connection  with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  writer's  tife,  sug- 
gests, that  these  two  were  not,  like  the  Dies  Jrtf,  poems  of  a  world-wide 
interent,  but  rather  the  glorifyings  of  his  great  patron  and  friend.' — Mr. 
Trench's  guess,  it  will  be  seen,  is  correct.    In  examining  the  Ecclesiastical 
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MSS.  of  tlie  Bibliofheca  Nacional  at  Lisbon,  we  discoverfd  a  tmall  8vu  MS. 
of  Hours  (circ.  1400)  with  French  rubrics,  &c ,  written  for  some  Franriscau 
Convent  in  that  kingdoai.  At  the  end,  occurs  the  '  Prosa  de  Beato  Fran- 
cisco,' which  we  now,  for  the  first  time,  print/' 

The  Rambler  of  April  last  lias  the  following : 

"  A  curious  instance  of  the  careless  and  negligent  manner  in  which  anti- 
(juarian  and  archaeological  inquiries  are  sometimes  conducted,  is  affurded  by 
the  article  in  the  Ecclesiologisty  from  which  we  copied  the  sequence  Fregit 
victor  ^rtualis,  in  our  December  number. 

*'  No  one  would  have  supposed  it  possible  that  the  most  ordinary  sources  of 
information  npon  a  subject  so  interesting  as  lost  sequences  by  the  author  of 
the  Dies  Ira,  could  have  been  neglected  by  individuals  professing  to  be  able 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind  upon  points  of  Catholic  antiquity ;  and  we  might 
have  expected  that  the  obvious  course  of  consulting  early  printed  Missals  would 
have  been  resorted  to  before  the  libraries  of  Lisbon  were  ransacked  in  search 
of  manuscripts.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case;  at  least  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Fregit  victor  virtuaits  is 
to  be  (bund  in  the  first  three  early  printed  Paris  Missals  which  he  has  ha{»- 
^>ened  to  consult,  being  those  of  Thielman  Kemer,  1520;  of  Desiderius 
M  alien  and  John  Kerbriant,  1525;  and  of  Yolande  Bonhomme,  1555." 

Now,  we  very  much  regret  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  above'pas- 
sage.  In  thus  ridiculing  the  mistake  into  which  we  confess  to  have 
fallen,  the  Rambler  is  ridiculing,  not  us,  but  the  great  Franciscan  an- 
nalist. Wadding,  on  whose  authority  we  spoke.  And,  curiously  enough, 
in  that  very  number,  the  writer  of  the  Rambler  has  fallen  into  an  exactly 
similar,  only  a  less  excusable  mistake,  as  we  shall  presently  point  out. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  we  must  observe,  (what  the  Rambler  has 
apparently  forgotten,)  that  in  its  November  number,  under  the  head  of 
"  Catholic  Hymnology  :  a  Lost  Sequence  Found,'*  its  own  editor,  when 
reprinting  from  our  pages  the  Fregit  victor  virtuaits,  actually  wrote  as 
follows : — 

''  It  has  always  been  known  that  the  author  of  the  incomparable  Dies  Ira, 
Thomas  Celano,  a  Franciscan  friar,  friend  and  disciple  of  S.  Francis,  com- 
posed also  two  other  hymns  or  sequences.  Wadding,  the  Franciscan  an- 
nalist, had  told  us  this  fact  concerning  him,  and  had  given  us  the  titles  of  the 
hymns :  Fregit  victor  virtuaits,  and  Sanctitatis  nova  signa.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  however,  they  were  not  known  to  be  in  existence.  Much  auxiety 
had  always  been  felt  to  discover  those  lost  sequences  :  ail  the  world  agreed 
that,  even  when  discovered,  they  could  add  but  little  to  the  fame  of  him  who 
wrote  the  Dies  Ira,  that  masterpiece  of  Church  song ;  few  feared  that  they 
would  detract  from  bis  merit." 

Now,  the  assertion  that  these  two  hymns  were  composed  by  Thomas 
Celapo,  and  toere  lost,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Wadding,  which,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  is  paramount  in  all  Franciscan  matters. 

From  him  we  were  content  to  receive  it — and  so  was  the  Rambler — 
as  a  fact  that  these  sequences  were  lost.  We  were  surely  not  boond 
to  suspend  our  opinion  on  the  matter  till  we  had  examined  every  printed 
Missal  in  £urope !  Wadding*s  authority  was  quite  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  However,  we  had  taken  every  possible  pains  to 
jsecure  accuracy.     We  had  examined,  among  many  other  ct>ilections, 
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the  Sequences  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  (a  magnificent  collec- 
fion»)  and  had  been  allowed  to  investigate  the  Bollandist  Library ;  but 
fruitlessly.  We  were  quite  justified  (and  so  was  the  Rambler)  in 
assuming  that  Wadding  was  right,  and  whatever  mistake  there  be,  is 
common  to  both  of  us. 

'  But  the  Rambler,  anxious  to  pursue  its  supposed  triumph,  goes  on  to 
reprint  the  SanctUatis  notn  eigna,  as  for  the  first  time.  Now,  the 
Editor  clearly  did  not  know  that  Jbhis  eeguence  had  already  been  reprinted 
by  the  BoUandists,  (Oct.  II.  p.  801.)  Yet,  to  use  its  own  words.  **  no 
one  would  have  supposed  it  possible  that  the  most  ordinary  sources  of 
information  *' — such  as  the  Acta  Sanctorum — "  upon  a  subject  so  in« 
terestiog  as  lost  sequences,  by  the  author  of  the  Dies  Ira,  could  have  been 
neglected  by  individuals  professing  to  be  able  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  upon  points  of  Catholic  antiquity.*' 

But  the-  sequences  of  Thomas  of  Celano  seem  tu  have  been  a  fruitful 
tource  of  mistake.  The  Acta  Sanctorum,  after  quoting  Wadding  to 
the  effect  that  the  Sanctitatie  nova  signa  was  lost,  thus  proceeds  : 

*'  Qiiam  tamen  excidisse  credidit  idem  AnDalista,  Sequentiam  liaheo  dono 
RR.  PP.  Conventualium  lioroanorum,  qui  earn  ex  duobus  codicibns  MSS. 
niembraneis  archivi  tacri  eorum  conventus  Aasisieniis  describi,  et  a  notnrio 
)}ublico  conferri  cur&runt,  et  ego  ue  earn  lector  desideret,  hie  snbjicio  cum  auis 
mendis  grammaticalibua,  (quie  tamen  fortaste  non  auctori,  sed  oodicis  scrip- 
torif  thbuenda  aunt)  et  cum  titulo  quern  aibi  prsfixum  habet." 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  neither  the  Bollandist  Suysken,  (the  writer 
of  the  life  of  S.  Francis,)  nor  the  Franciscans  at  Assisi,  were  aware  that 
this  sequence  had  been  published  before.  They,  in  short,  made  the 
«ame  mistake,  in  printing  the  Sanetitatis  nova  signa,  that  we  made  in 
printing  the  Fregit  victor,  and  that  the  Rambler  made  in  printing  both. 

We  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Rambler.  We  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  spirit  of  some  of  its  later  articles ;  and  shall  always  be 
glad  to  find  it  and  ourselves  on  the  same  side  of  sesthetical  questions. 
Hut  our  readers  were  entitled  to  know  what  this  mistake  really  was ; 
a  mistake  which  we  shared  with  Wadding  and  the  Bollandists,  and 
into  which  the  Rambler  fell  twice  to  our  once. 
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It  hns  been  our  custom  hitherto  to  commence  our  annual  pajier  on  the 
lioyal  Academy  w^ith  a  protest  against  the  miserable  accommodation 
which  that  illustrious  body  tenders  to  architecture,  and  the  consequent 
inferiority  of  the  exhibition.  This  year  we  may  safely  assume  the 
point  as  axiomatic ;  further  to  press  it  would  be  to  lessen  our  own 
dignity  in  hardly  a  less  degree  than  if  we  were  to  enter  into  an  ar- 
gument to  show  that  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square  must  hide  their 
diminished  squirts  before  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  fountains 
out»ide  and  the  architectural  room  within  match  admirably  well  to- 
gether. 
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1 105  shows  the  new  tower  and  spire  now  being  erected  at  Wodlpit 
church,  Suffolk,  from  Mr.  Phipson's  designs.  The  tower  exhibits  a 
coufusion  of  styles.  I'he  ground -story  window  is  Flowing ;  the  weeding 
above  First-Pointed.  The  spire  moreover  is  too  small,  and  the  fljii^ 
buttresses  not  well  managed. 

1220  presents  us  with  a  view  of  Somerleyton  village,  Suffolk,  as 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  of  course  by  the  munificence  of  Mr..Pelo« 
The  prominent  building  on  the  village  green  is  a  place  of  wor^ip  in  ttie 
Flowing  Middle-Pointed  style — a  conventicle  we  conclude — cniciform» 
destitute  of  aisles,  with  an  apology  for  a  western  limb  of  one  bay. 
half  the  length  of  the  eastern  portion,  a  porch  at  the  west  end,  and  a 
not  well  conceived  central  tourelle.  The  whole  is  too  efflorescent  in 
pinnacles,  and  heavy  in  its  entire  aspect,  and  in  one  word  altogether  a 
failure. 

1 124  is  a  perspective  from  the  north-west  of  the  new  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  Cathedral  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  Peter,-  now  being  erected  at 
Shrewsbury,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin.  A  single  exhibition  drawing  is  of 
course  a  small  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  first  considerable 
work  of  a  young  architect,  who  comes  forward  with  the  special  claims 
for  cootiderate  attention  possessed  by  the  heir  of  Pugin.  Generally 
speaking,  we  regret  that  the  architect  does  not  seem  to  have  sufiiciently 
considered  the  difference  existing  between  the  cathedral  and  parochiid 
character.  The  cathedral  before  us  aspires  in  all  its  features  to  be  a 
handsome  parish  church,  and  nothing  more.  The  view  exhibits  a  lofty 
clerestoried  building,  entered  by  a  double  western  door,  composed  of 
nave  and  lean-to  aisles,  with  a  tower  and  sharp  spire  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  and  choir  beyond  of  a  lower  height  than  the  nave. 
A  chapel  gubles  out  like  a  porch  from  the  north  aisle,  and  is,  we 
suppose,  the  baptistery.     This  aisle  terminates  in  a  gabled  choir  chapel. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Hard  wick  is  a  considerable  exhibitor,  though  all  his  de- 
signs are  not  ecclesiastical.  We  reserve  till  we  can  inspect  the  actual 
building,  the  design  (1 134)  for  a  new  district  church  at  Deptford. 

1161  presents  us  with  the  new  Clergy  Orphan  School  now  being 
erected  at  S.  Thomas's  Hill,  Canterbury.  We  hardly  think  this 
building  comes  up  to  what  we  should  have  expected  from  its  accom* 
plished  architect.  It  is  either  too  regular  or  too  irregular.  If  it  aimed 
after  regularity,  the  chapel  should  not  be  where  it  is ;  if  irregularity 
was  the  object,  the  remaining  structure  should  have  been  otherwise 
treated.  The  building  comprises  a  regular  centre  divided  into  three 
divisions  by  buttresses,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  is  crowned 
by  a  large  stone  dormer  or  pediment  carrying  a  rose  window  with  flow- 
ing tracery.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  high-pitched  rooL  The 
design  of  tiiis  portion  of  the  facade  would  be  "classically"  regular  were  it 
not  for  an  oriel  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  extreme  south.  The  next  di- 
visions north  and  south  are  also  all  but  regular:  each  has  in  the  centre 
o  small  stone  dormer,  with  a  spherical-triangular  window  in  it,  flanked 
alternately  right  and  left  by  a  chimney-stack.  The  upper  story  (we 
should  have  stated  that  there  are  three  stories  in  the  building)  is  also 
similar  on  both  sides,  of  ten  windows  of  single  lights,  set  rather  close 
together.    The  windows  in  the  lower  two  stories  do  not  correspond  on 
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the  two  sides.  The  nelt  division  presents  the  inegnlarit^  of  a  large 
mass  of  building  projecting  backmardi  to  the  west  at  the  northern  ex* 
tremity,  and  of  a  chapel  projecting /orworib  to  the  east  at  the  southern. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  the  former  is  a  window  full  of  tracery,  of 
which  the  head  is  the  integral  feature  in  the  gable.  The  story  beneath 
contains  three  windows  of  single  lights^  and  the  ground  story  two 
two-light  windows  separated  by  a  buttress.  The  chapel,  which  breaks 
from  the  building  to  the  south,  is  of  six  bays,  with  a  three»sided  apse, 
the  roof  being  of  medium  pitch,  and  is  set  around  with  longish  two-* 
light  windows,  (except  in  the  westernmost  bay,  which  is  blank.)  alt6mat*> 
ing  at  regular  internds,  with  slim  buttresses  of  two  set-oflfs,  and  capped 
at  the  west  end  by  a  bell  gable.  We  miss  stamina  in  this  chapelv 
which  looks  too  much  like  a  design  of  twelve  years  ago.  The  rose 
and  triangular  windows,  with  flowing  tracery,  which  as  we  have  seen 
are  too  liberally  distributed  in  the  remaining  building,  probably  con- 
tribute to  make  the  chapel  look  tame.  We  do  not  of  course  imply  any 
bkme  of  regularity  abstractedly.  Some  of  the  finest  Pointed  buildings 
in  the  world  are  precisely  regular.  But  we  are  bound  to  object  to 
irregular  regularity — against  a  design  which  is  originated  upon  a  pal- 
pable balancing  of  parts,  and  then  '*  gothidsed  *'  by  superadded  irre- 
gularities* This  is  clearly  the  case  with  the  school  before  us.  The 
first  and  most  natural  treatment  of  a  college,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  tra- 
ditional form  of  a  qaadrangle.  Unluckily  Mr.  Hardwick  seems  to 
have  desired  to  exhibit  the  dignified  line  of  a  balanced  fa9ade,  and  yet 
adorn  that  fapade  with  picturesque  effects  only  attainable  in  a  quad- 
rangle, and  he  has  accordingly  missed  his  point.  We  should  observe 
that  a  small  tower  with  a  pyramidal  capping  appears  in  the  design  from 
behind,  which  we  feel  a  difficulty  in  locating  with  reference  to  the 
general  structure. 

Mr.  Hardwick  also  exhibits  the  parish  church  of  Elstree  (1176), 
Hertfordshire,  rebuilt  in  1853,  in  Flowing  Middle- Pointed.  The 
church  seems  a  pleasing  and  unpretending  structure,  comprising  a 
nave  with  aisles  under  lean-to  roofs,  and  a  chancel  of  propor- 
tionate length.  The  sacristy  stands  to  the  north  of  the  chancel,  at 
right  angles.  The  tower,  surmounted  by  a  broach  spire,  is  engaged  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  roofs  appear  to  be  of  a  con<< 
siderably  lower  than  equilateral  pitch. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher  boldly  proposes  an  Italian  design  with  a 
cupola  (11S7)  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  College. 

Mr.  J.  Norton  exhibits  several  designs,  of  which  the  first  that  occurs 
(1145)  is  an  interior  of  the  restored  church  at  Westbury,  seen  across 
from  the  north  aisle,  llie  point  of  view  chosen  is  judicious  for  a 
water-colour  drawing,  but  it  exhibits  none  of  the  features  necessary 
for  us  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  the  work,  llie  seats  teem  all 
open,  with  poppy-heads ;  we  trust  there  are  no  low  doors.  Mr. 
Norton's  new  district  church  (already  noticed  in  our  pages),  with 
double  group  of  school  buildings,  which  are  now  being  erected  at 
Abertilery,  in  the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  on  a  very  picturesque  site,  muke 
a  very  pretty  group.  As  we  have  already  described  Mr.  Norton's  new 
church  of  S.  Audrie's,  we  will  not  recur  to  it,  but  only  state  that  it  is 
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exhibited  both  externally  and   internally   (1187.    I1S9).      S.  JDhn, 
Bedminster*  Bristol  (139f))»  looks  imposing  in  the  drawing. 

1150,  an  external  view  of  the  Eastbury  Almshouses,  Lamboruc, 
Berks,  recently  rebuilt  by  Mr.  T.  Bury,  presents  what  seems  a  large 
building  in  red  brick  of  the  Tudor  style. 

Mr.  Truefitt's  Lichgate  railing  in  iron,  lately  put  up  at  Horsham 
(1 154),  strikes  us  in  the  drawing  as  being  heavy.  Mr.  6.  F.  Bodley^s 
new  schools  and  master's  house,  Cheltenham  (1155),  should  not  be 
described  from  an  Exhibition  drawing.  As  shown  they  seem  to  us 
much  to  err  in  heaviness. 

We  next  come  to  (1 159)  what  is  entitled  Decorations  of  S.  John'« 
church,  Uawarden*  Flintshire,  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan.  The  church 
Itself  was  erected  at  an  early  period  of  the  ecclesiological  movement, 
by  the  munificence  of  our  esteemed  collaborateur  Sir  S.  R  Glynne, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  its  date,  in  a  rather  short  chancel  (practically, 
sanctuary),  with  an  eastern  triplet,  and  an  open  Third-Pointed  roof. 
The  decorations,  comprising  subjects, .figures,  and  diaper,  which  have 
been  spread  over  this  chancel  and  the  eastern  face  of  the  nave  wall, 
appear  really  striking  and  very  curative  of  the  defects  in  the -structure. 
A  Doom  is  depicted  over  the  chancel- arch',  extending  some  way  down 
the  jambs  on  either  side,  llie  altar,  which  is  solid,  has  a  figure  of  an 
Apostle  painted  in  every  panel.  On  the  east  wall,  northward  of  the 
triplet,  is  a  full  length  figure  of  S.  John  the  Baptist ;  southward,  one 
of  S.  John  the  Evangelist.  Over  the  triplet  is  a  group  of  our  Lobu's 
Baptism.  The  remaining  decoration  is  diaper.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  whole  result,  judging  from  the  drawing  exhibited  is  remarkable  and 
very  religious. 

Mr.  T.  AUom  gives  (1 170)  the  Cemetery  Chapeh  now  being  erected 
at  Han  well,  for  the  parish  of  S.  Mary  Abbot,  Kensington ;  one  we 
believe  for  the  Church,  and  the  other  for  the  sects.  They  are  very 
much  in  Mr.  Allom's  nsnal  style,  and  just  match  each  other,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  church  chapel  has  a  little  bell  turret  perdied 
on  the  extraordinary  four- sided  porch  which  forms  the  entrance  to  each 
building.     We  had,  we  trusted,  advanced  beyond  such  thing^. 

1177,  1181,  1^10,  give  us  in  three  drawings,  two  external  and  one 
internal,  a  new  church  about  to  be  erected  at  Old  Brentford,  by  Mr. 
Raffles  Brown,  a  gentleman  who  has  obtained  a  local  reputation  at 
Liverpool.  As  it  is  so  near  London,  we  reserve  it  for  ocular  inspection. 
Only  we  exhort  Mr.  Brown  to  reconsider  the  design,  with  a  view  to 
a  much  larger  infusion  of  simplicity. 

1 1 83  is  an  impossible  combination  of  Pointed  forms,  with  a  central 
tower  of  an  unachievable  height,  by  Mr.  Goodman,  appropriately 
termed  In  Nubibus.  It  had  better  have  remained  there,  and  not  come 
down  to  the  exhibition. 

1 186  is  a  design  for  a  very  rich  canopied  tomb  in  the  Middle-Pointed 
style,  with  recumbent  effigy,  by  Mr.  G.  Gt>ldie.  It  is  drawn  with  con- 
siderable care,  and  manifests  a  very  creditable  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  mediseval  monumental  art  The  effigy,  which  has  the  head 
supported  by  Angels  and  the  feet  resting  on  'a  lion,  stands  recessed  into 
the  wall,  the  up])er  tympanum  of  the  tomb  being  supported  by  but- 
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trewo  •enening  the  reoeu.  The  •wlttils  h  ainucfaMlly  chaiiged  nth 
igvres.  Altogetber  it  Aoiw  paaaise,  much  as  -we  doubt dienenvid 
of  that  particular  type  of  monument. 

•  Mr.  Scott's  Doooaster  Church  is  ^ven  (1 193).  Thia  is  tioo  im- 
portaat  a  work  to  notice  from  an  Exhihitioa  4rawiag. 
-  We  have  in  1 106  m  design  fiir  Spring  KtU  College.  Birmingham,  by 
Mr.  B.  M.  Barry,  to  ivhieh  the  second  premium  was  awarded.  •  It  is  a 
regular  buiidiag  of  red  brick  ia  the  Tador  style,  not  bad  in  effiect,  but 
having  no  peeoliaiiy  coUegiate  character.  The  college,  we  conclude, 
belongs  to  Disseaters.  and  therefore  rather  repudiates  the  older  col- 
legiate aspect.  The  next  number  (1197)  is  abo  the  design  for  a 
college,  by  Mr.  H.  Field,  ia  praise  of  which  we  fiear  we  cannot  say 
any  thing.  It  exhibits  a  low  central  buikUng  with  some  cloisters  ia 
fircmt,  with  wings  terminating  in  gabled  blocks,  which  quite  oppress  the 
main  building,  the  whole  being  designed  in  poor  coaventionBl  Tudor. 

1203  is  called  '^  Chapehry  School,"  at  Appleton-le-Moor,  Yorkshire, 
by  Mr.  H.  Hall.  We  suppose  it  means  chapel  and  school.  The  mas- 
ter's house  adjoins  at  right  an^es  the  buflding,  in  which  we  note  a 
four-light  geometneal  west  window,  with  a  bell  turret. 
.  Mr.  €.  RchisM*  Congregational «* Church"  and  schools  (1^1)  are  of 
a  style  of  Pointed  which  we  humbly  consider  appropriafee  for  its 
destinatiou,  and  so  yield  it  without  demur  to  his  manipulation. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fownaii  exhibits  AhashowBes,  which  he  is  aboat  to  erect 
near  Tunbndge  Wells  ( 1 204) .  Of  the  almshouses  themselves,  in  brk:k, 
we  hffve  not  much  to  say  ;  but  the  chapel  of  stone  has  an  appearance 
of  bveadth  which  pleases  as.  The  design  is  very  simple,  a  parallelo- 
gram divided  (so  we  judge)  into  nave  and  chanoel  by  an  arch,  bearing 
a  bell-turret,  and  supported  by  a  bold  buttress.  The  drawing  presents 
the  chapel  horn  the  north-east,  and  we  observe  that  it  contains  two 
angle-light  windows  placed  rather  close  to  the  nave,  and  one  in  the 
chanod.  TThe  east  window,  which  is  a  rose  set  in  a  panel  with  pointed 
head  and  well  buttressed  up,  tells  felicitously.  There  is  a  simplicity 
about  the  design  which  deserves  much  praise.  We  wish  that  Mr. 
Pownall  would  reconsider  the  domestic  buildings,  so  as  to  bring  them 
more  into  harmony  with  the  jshapel.  They  are  designed  to  be  in  red 
brick  of  a  species  of  Domestic  Pointed  and  far  later  ia  style  than  it  is. 
and  look  of  course  dboooAected.  They  had  better  too  be  joined  to  it 
by  some  cloister. 

In  1206  Mr.  Donaldson  gives  an  "architects  dream,"  i.e.  tombs  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington  side  by  side  in  a  circular  crypt  at  S.  Panl's, 
perforated  beneath  the  dome,  borrowed  of  course  primarily  from  the 
Confessional  at  S.  Peter's,  but  directly  iositated  from  Visconti's  monu- 
ment of  Napoleon  at  the  Church  des  Invalides.  Apart  from  the  ob- 
viousness of  the  source  from  which  Mr.  Donaldson  appropriated  his 
ideas  (a  great  objection,  when  we  consider  whow  the  tombs  would 
be !)  we  protest  on  practical  grounds  against  an  idea  which  would 
render  the  lantern  and  nave  of  6.  Paul's  for  ever  impossible  towards 
public  worship.  It  was  enough  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  have 
his  funeral  oration  borrowed  from  France,  without  having  to  be  indebted 
to  Napoleon  for  a  monument. 

▼OL.  xy.  z 
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Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu  presents  (1214)  thli  interior  of  Kemswortk 
churchy  Herts,  showing  the  new  roof:  that  to  the  nave  is  open;  the 
chancel-roof  is  waggon-headed. 

12^  gives  an  "  Interior  of  S.  Lake's,  Marylehone/'  by  Mr.  Chris- 
tian, l^is  church  we  believe  has  yet  to  be  built  With  features  about 
it,  such  as  the  galleries  in  the  aisles  and  a  reading-desk  looking  west* 
ward,  of  which  we  cannot  of  course  approve,  it  possesses  a  oharacter 
of  its  own  very  suitable  to  a  town  church,  upon  which,  we  congratulate. 
Mr.  Christian.  We  should  especially  notice  widi  praise  the  mariLed 
way  in  which  a  constructional  sanctuary  is  obtained  by  a  solid  lateral 
wall  to  the  north  and  a  pardose  to  the  south.  The  east  end  is  also 
treated  with  considerable  ecclesiastical  feeling.  The  window,  a  rose 
set  in  a  pointed  panel,  is  placed  up  very  high,  and  the  Commandments, 
Creed,  and  Loan's  Prayer  (assuming  that  position  is  enforced  for  them), 
instead  of  being  squeezed  into  small  tablets,  are  boldlv  painted  wiUi 
coloured  enrichments  on  the  large  wall  space  undemeaoi.  llie  sanc- 
tuary seems  lined  to  some  height  with  coloured  tiles.  The  pulpit  of  stone 
is  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  sanctuary ;  the  prayer-desk  adjoins. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Powell  illustrates  "The  True  Principles  of  Stained 
Glass''  in  a  cartoon  (1235).  We  notice  only  a  design  for  painted 
glass  in  the  first  style. 

Mr.  Ferrey  exhibits  (1238)  some  brick  buildifigs  "  for  educational 
purposes,  to  be  erected  for  a  nobleman  in  the  north  of  Ireland,*'  in 
Italian  Romanesque.  There  must,  we  suppose,  have  been  some  peculiar 
reason  for  the  adoption  here  of  this  style.  Without  inquiring  into 
what  it  may  be,  we  must  be  permitted  to  query  the  exhibition  of  the 
building  with  Mr.  Ferrey's  name. 

We  must  notice  1239.  though  not  strictly  ecclesiastical.  It  is  a 
clock-tower  for  the  Market-Square  of  Gkelong,  by  Mr.  J.  Edmeston, 
Jun.  The  main  construction  of  cast-iron,  the  panels  fitted  in  with 
terra-cotta  and  encaustic  tiles,  "  now  temporarily  erecting  in  London* 
by  Messrs.  Sylvester  and  Co.'*  There  is  a  reality  about  the  material 
which  is  refreshing,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Edmeston  upon  a  com- 
bination which  may  yet  be  applied  to  buildings  of  a  scale  and  character 
of  which  we  have  yet  but  little  conception.  A  "  Porcelain  Cathedral " 
is  as  conceivable  as  a  "  Crystal  Palace." 

Mr.  B.  W.  Betts  offers  (1242)  what  he  calls  a  design  for  a  church 
exterior,  i.e.  such  a  frightful  jumble  of  Pointed  and  Saracenic,  as  might 
occur  in  an  architect's  nightmare. 

1245  is  a  design  for  a  town  church  of  one  span,  by  Mr.  J.  James* 
No  doubt  our  architects  are  right  to  study  the  developement  of  churches 
of  one  span,  which  the  needs  of  our  towns  must  often  necessitate ; 
but  in  this  case  we  fear  that  Mr.  James  menaces  galleries  by  intro« 
ducing  two  towers  at  the  west  end.  And  why  has  he  made  the  spires 
of  unequal  heights  ?  The  best  portion  of  the  design  is  the  arcaded 
vestibule  in  the  centre,  much  as  we  fear  that  it  is  to  open  right  and 
left  into  gallery  stairs.  The  west  window  is  of  seven  lights.  We  ob- 
serve what  resembles  a  coupled  double  transept  introduced.  We  can 
hardly  understand  the  place  it  will  occupy  in  the  structure,  unless  it  be 
intended  to  point  to  an  alternative  design  for  the  whole  building 
founded  on  the  Dominican  church  at  Ghent. 
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LORD  HAHROWBY'S  CHURCH  DEMOUTION  BILL. 

It  does  not  often  coip«  within  our  scope  to  have  to  discara  parlia« 
mentary  proceedings.  Unhappily,  a  measure  is  at  this  moment  before 
the  Legislature,  whiph  calls  for  our  warmest  reprobation, — we  mean 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  under  the  some- 
what vague  designation  of  a  Church  Building  Acts  Amendment  Act : 
the  amendment  of  church  building  consisting  in  a  measure  to  enable 
Bishops  to  desecrate,  destroy,  and  sell  churches  and  churchyards,  upon 
the  specious  plea  of  making  a  purse  to  meet  church  destitution,  as  if 
such  open  sacrilege  would  ever  turn  to  a  good  result. 

The  community  has  only  just  awakened  to  the  real  character  of  the 
measure.  Its  first  announcement  was  followed  by  a  pamphlet  by  some 
Mr.  Hume,  a  City  incumbent,  which  seemed  to  stamp  its  character. 
This  busy  gentleman  propounded  a  scheme  of  the  most  monstrous 
character,  to  rid  the  City  of  some  of  its  noblest  and  most  famous 
churches.  AU  who  cared  to  understand  the  proposal  were  staggered 
at  its  audacity  (  and  among  the  opponents  which  it  elicited,  our  con- 
temporary, Uie  BuiUkr,  stands  honourably  distinguished,  for  the  able 
opposition  which  it  offered  to  the  measure,  as  well  in  writing  as  by  the 
effective  svmbolism  of  an  engraving,  published  on  the  28th  of  January, 
in  which  it  grouped  together  the  whole  cluster  of  churches  Roomed  to 
destructioo  oy  that  iconoclastic  incumbent. 

Still,  the  world  in  general  concluded  it  was  "  only  the  Citjr,"  and  on 
this  pretext  did  not  much  care  to  oppose  the  progress  of  thf  bill ;  and, 
to  say  the  tnil^,  many  of  these  churches  had  fallen  int^  something 
like  disfavour,  from  the  nneamest,  monotonous  character  of  the  worship 
maintained  in  them,  and  the  cold,  repidsive,  high  pews  witl^  which  they 
were  crammed.  These  considerations,  which  ought  to  h||ve  led  to  in- 
creasing the  services,  and  abolishing  the  pews,  and  trying  the  result, 
unfortunately  gave  the  handle  to  the  party  which  contemplated  a  radical 
reform  of  church,  and  pew,  and  service  altogether,  by  prostrating  them 
all  alike  in  a  common  destruction.  At  length,  however,  (can  we  say  that 
we  are  thankful  ?)  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  proposal  stand  con- 
fessed, as  a  measure  which  at  first  endangered  all  the  parish  churches 
of  every  city  and  corporation  town  in  England  and  Wales,  and  is  now 
confessedly  aimed  at  Arundel,  Bristol,  Chester,  Chichester,  Exeter. 
Lincoln,  Norwich,  and  York.  This  result  we  owe,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  somewhat  venturesome  frankness  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
avowing  his  intention  to  sweep  away,  should  the  bill  pass,  every  one 
of  the  parish  churches  of  his  ancient  city,  for  the  advantage  of  re- 
placing them  by  five  modem  and  uniform  places  of  worship.  This 
proposition  has  excited,  as  might  be  supposed,  no  small  degree  of 
astonishment,  which  has  not  been  diminished  by  the  reflection,  what 
those  churches  are  in  their  historical  and  antiquarian  interest.  Our 
hiend  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  has  done  good  service  by  a  letter  to  a 
daily  paper,  pointing  out  the  peculiar  value  attaching  to  the  churches 
of  S.  Mary  le  Wigford  and  S.  Peter  at  Gowts,  which  were  reared 
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in  Saxon  Romanesque  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  to  which  on  the  Conqaeat  they  had  retired, 
conteinparaneaiwly  with  the  ercctioa  of  the  great  cathednd  ia  Norman 
Romanesque  upon  the  hill  above.  And  these  are  churches  which  the 
Bishop'proposes  to  sweep  from  the  earth  I 

But  the  evil  does  not  st<^  at  Lincoln.  York,  with  its  renowned 
galaxy,  is  threatened — so  ia  Norwich ;  these  two  we  hava  long  heard  o€ 
by  name*  Chester,  as  we  see,  follows,  and  Bristol,  Chichester,  £xeter« 
The  point  of  the  wedg^  ia  iaitroduced.  and  a  short  aupplementary  bill* 
in  a  future  session,  to  introduce  a  doaen  or  two  fresh  naoea,  might 
easily  be  introduced,  should  the  present  meaaure  become  law.  Cam- 
bridge may  yet  see  S«  Sepulchre's  and  Little  S.  Mary's  pullsd  dowB^ 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  devastation  which  a  aystam-loving 
Bishop,  with  the  beat  intentions,  may  inflict,  thanks  to  this  monstrous 
proposition,  if  ever  it  should  pass  to  the  statute-book. 

No  one  will  accuse  the  EccknologiM  of  wishing  to  check  the  buildiog 
of  new  churches.  No  one  will  acouae  us  of  a  peculiar  peachmit  for 
that  style  in  which  the  majority  of  the  London  city  churches  menaced  Ia 
the  first  instance  are  built ;  ready  aa  we  are  to  confess  the  solemnity  oC 
many  of  their  interiors,  the  variety  of  their  steepleSi  the  beaotifiil 
group  which,  clustering  round  the  mighty  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  they 
exhibit  to  the  spectator  looking  from  the  bridges  or  the  river.  In  raising 
then  our  solenm  protest,  and  uttering  our  wazmeat  hope  that  th^ 
meaaujre  may  be  defeated  and  come  to  nothine.  we  claim  ta  have  it 
considered  that  we  mean  what  we  say.  and  speak  from  a  most  sincere 
conviction  of  its  obnoxious  character.  Of  the  p<Nrtion  of  the  bill  re- 
lative to  the  exhumation  of  the  buried  dead,  and  the  sale  of  their  place 
of  sepulture,  and  generally  of  the  traffic  which  is  to  be  made  of  the 
oottsecrated  areasi,  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  speak  with  rommom 
patience,  so  disgusting  is  the  whole  tradn  of  thoughts  which  these  oon* 
sideratioos  arouse. 

One  practical  result  remains  self-evident.  To  defeat  it  earnest  per-^ 
severance  and  local  exertion  are  needed.  To  this,  ere  it  be  too  late,  we 
encourage,  we  exhort, — if  we  could,  we  would  compel. — all  those  who 
love  and  revere  the  ancient  parish  churches  of  the  land. 


THE  MONUMENTS  OF  DH.  MILL,  BISHOP  KAYB,  AND 

BISHOP  BROUGHTON. 

Ovx  of  the  earliest  objects  to  which  we  directed  the  attention  of  eecle* 
Biologists  was  that  of  the  reformation  of  sepulchral  monuments.  We 
have  now  the  sad  task  of  bespeaking  our  readers'  sympathiea  for  a 
monument  about  to  be  erected  to  one  who  then,  and  up  to  Chriatmae 
last,  was  the  honoured  guide  and  counsellor  of  our  humble  exertions  kx 
the  glory  of  Goo's  house.  Full  of  mournful  associations  as  must  be  our 
reference  to  Dr.  Mill,  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  pardon  us  for  doing 
more  than  drily  alluding  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
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kivited  to  aid  m  oomnemoAtiag  Ibak  gteat  and  good  naa.  The  faets 
will  speak  aafficieally  fior  thcraselvea. 

He  is  laid  behind  the  reredos  of  the  cathedral  of  whieb  ka  waa  a 
Canon.  Over  his  grave  his  friend*  desire  to  rear  the  only  fitting  me* 
morial  for  such  a  man — his  effigy  in  the  attitude  of  prayer — raiacd  froofc 
the  ground  upon  a  tomb  of  not  exorbitant  height,  designed  according 
to  the  best  traditions  of  Christian  art.  The  idea  is  seriously  afloat  i, 
promises  of  aid  have  flowed  in  from  many  quarters.  The  direction  of 
the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  undertaken  it  with 
the  single  desire  to  carry  it  out  in  strict  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
Dr.  MUl*s  friends,  in  which  he  himself  thoroughly  shares,  and  with 
what,  had  the  monument  been  for  another,  would  hare  been  Dr.  MiU'a 
own  sentiments.  We  feel  it  due  to  all  concerned,  not  to  forestall,  av 
yet,  the  views  of  the  promoters  by  any  recapitulation  of  the  details 
suggested.  In  our  next  number  we  trust  to  be  able  to  give  extended 
particulars.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
its  anocess.  Tha  Dean  of  Bly  has  seconded  the  undertaking  with  all 
the  energy  and  kindness  of  hia  nature,  alike  from  his  a£Fection  for  kia 
toet  friend,  and  his  zealous  care  for  Ely  cathedral ;  and  the  Chapter  Yam 
met  the  scheme  with  perfect  co-operation. 

Much  do  we  wish  that  the  same  uncompromising  spirit  which  is  ta 
guide  the  execution  of  Dr.  Mill's  efligy,  were  to  be  extended  to  those 
which,  in  Canterbury  and  in  Lincoln  Cathedrals,  arc  to  be  reared  to  tha 
honour  (A  Bishops  Brouf^hton  and  Kaye ;  the  former  by  Mr.  Loughs 
and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Westmacott.  Both  artista  have  gone  a  great 
waj  (for  this  we  thank  them  heartily)  beyond  the  traditions  of  the 
Chantrey  school,  but  both  have  stopped  short  of  the  perfect  expression 
of  prayer  absolute.  Eaeh  effigy  (neither  of  them  has  advanced  beyond 
the  model)  has  the  head  turned  somewhat  on  one  side  on  the  bed  of 
deaths  with  the  left  hand  on  a  book  of  Holy  Writ.  Mr.  Westmacott, 
we  understand,  would  have  gone  on  further,  had  he  not  been  hampcsrad 
by  the  modem  episcopal  vestments  being  made  obligatory  by  Bishop 
Kaye's  friends.  He  found,  if  he  raised  the  arms,  (and  here  we  can  sym^ 
paUiise  with  him,)  that  the  folds  of  the  lawn  sleeves  would  have  been 
ungraceful.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  his  desire  to  substitute 
the  cope  (which  he  employed  in  Archbishop  Howley's  effigy),  or  the 
doctor's  gown,  was  not  accepted.  But  even  then,  admitting  his  per- 
plexity, we  would,  were  it  not  too  late  urge  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision.  We  are  sure  he  might  boldly  overcome  the  difficulty.  We 
say  the  same  to  Mr.  Lough,  who  likewise  has  chosen  the  modem  garb : 
adopt  the  cope  or  the  doctor's  gown,  and  also  the  attitude  of  prayer,— 
or  at  least  the  latter.  To  both  we  say,  emancipate  yourselves  from 
the  notion  of  a  visible  bed,  whereon  to  stretch  the  ideidised  form. 

Mr.  Lough,  we  are  glad  to  state,  ia  going  to  employ  alabaster  for 
the  effigy  of  Bishop  Broughton,  and  has  obtained  a  sufficient  block  to 
work  it  without  suture.  The  monument  is  to  stand  towards  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  cathedral  nave,  close  to  the  Bishop's 
grave,  and,  we  trust,  against  the  wall.  The  duplicate  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  execute  for  Sydney  Cathedral  must  stand,  we  suppose,  be- 
tween the  sanctuary  and  aisle,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  parclose. 
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In  complianoe  with  the  wish  of  more  than  one  oomespondent,  wer 
append  here,  from  a  local  paper,  an  interesting  accoant  of  the  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  of  a  part  of  the  committee  for  promoting  Bishop 
Kaye's  monument  at  Lincoln.  It  b  most  cheering  to  see,  on  the  part 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  concerned,  such  decided  expressions 
of  good  taste  and  feeling ;  and  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret  the  result 
of  the  division. 

"The  Mbmorial  to  thb  Latb  Bishop  op  Lincoln. 

*'A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  proposed  monnmeDt  to  the  kfie 
bishop  of  this  diocese  has  recently  been  held  io  the  Guildhsll  of  Lincohr^ 
under  somewhat  singular  cireumstaDces.  In  order  that  the  dediion  at  the 
meeting  may  be  more  properly  understood,  we  preface  a  brief  outline  of  the. 
proceedines  connected  with  the  matter  since  first  it  was  brought  before  the 
public.  It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after  Bishop  Kaye's  death  a 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  be  desirable  that  some  memorial 
of  the  oishop  should  be  erected ;  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion  it  was  deter- 
mined that  tois  should  consist  of  a  stsined  glass  window  and  an  effigy  of  hia 
lordship,  to  be  placed  in  the  cathedral  church  of  the  dioeese.  A  committee 
consisting  of  many  influential  gentlemen  was  also  appointed,  and  they  were 
authorised  to  select  and  engage  a  sculptor  to  execute  an  aitar-toaib»  on  whidi 
was  to  be  placed  the  figure  of  the  iste  bishop,  with  his  face  turned  up  to 
heaven,  ana  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer ;  the  usual  attitude  of  such  ecdenna- 
tical  monuments,  and  one  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  noble  cathedral  m 
which  it  was  to  be  placed.  The  committee  soon  afterwards  met,  and  deter- 
mined to  entrust  Mr.  Westmscott,  the  sculptor,  with  the  woric.  So  ftr  all 
was  well  done.  Mr.  Westmacott,  however,  like  many  other  artists,  had  cer- 
tain peculiar  ideas  of  his  own,  and  thousht  that  be  could  improve  upon  a 
monumental  attitude  almost  invariably  adopted  in  the  best  ages  of  art,  and 
sanctioned  for  centuries  b^  the  Church,  as  tne  fittest  attitude  for  those  who,  it 
is  trusted,  are  calmly  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  great  day.  Mr.  West- 
mscott conceived  in  his  mlncT  another  posture.  His  object  was  to  r«>resent 
the  Inshop  in  eattremis,  thus  drawing  aside  the  veil  from  the  sacred  chamber 
of  death,  and  exhibiting  bim  in  his  dsbility,  wiUi  the  head  fklting  on  one  side* 
and  the  arms  in  what  it  is  to  be  supposed  he  wvald  term  an  easy  position,  the 
one  grasping  a  bible,  the  other  just  rrihrin^  bis  grasn  of  the  pastoral  staff. 
A  very  poetical  design,  no  doubt,  but  one  «s  oertainl^  untrue  and  unreal. 
However,  this  amended  design  was  suggested  to  certain  of  the  committee, 
who  it  is  said  disapproved  of  the  too  ecclesiastical  or  '  High  Church '  prin- 
ciples, which  they  supposed  to  be  upheld  by  those  gentlemen  who  had  pro- 
posed an  effigy  after  the  ancient  type,  and  which  in  the  present  case  was  so 
peculiarly  appropriate.  The  bishop  was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  surely  there- 
fore the  most  proper  attitude  would  be  that  which  would  represent  him  ahve 
in  the  act  of  prayer.  He  was  also  a  man  of  faiUi,  and  therefore  the  recognised 
porition  was  again  the  most  suitable,  in  representing  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
realms  above,  as  seeing  Him  Who  is  iurisible.  This  would  indicate  his  re- 
Imnce  on  his  Saviour  better  than  a  feeble  grasp  of  the  Bible,  which,  as  we 
see  in  the  well-known  incited  atone  at  Fumess  Abbey,  is  the  mark  of  distinc- 
tion not  of  a  bishop,  but  of  a  deacon.  Mr.  Westmscott  appears  to  have  founded 
one  of  his  objections  to  the  original  design  upon  the  ugly  vestments  of  an 
Anglican  Prelate ;  but  a  great  sculptor  would  scarcely  better  show  his  skill 
than  in  surmounting  their  heaviness.  The  cumbrous  ante-reformation  habita 
were  not  very  favourable  to  sculptors,  yet  they  are  rppresented  in  jmceful 
folds  in  many  instances,  as  may  be  seen  in  Stodart's  '  Monumental  Effigies  of 
the  Middle  Ages.'  And,  to  take  a  more  modem  instance,  the  lawn  sleeves  of 
Bishop  Ueber,  in  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  be  inelegant ; 
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«icl  anrely  what  has  been  effected  there  might  be  done  at  Lincoln  by  thoughtful 
care  and  a  skilful  chisel.  Thus  there  was  really  no  necessity  for  anv  change 
from  the  position  recognized  in  ecclesiastical  art,  no  reason  why  the  hands 
should  not  remain  clasped  in  praver,  and  the  eye  be  directed  heavenwards. 
Then  indeed  might  we  have  said  of  the  sculptor, 

'  Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ealumque  iueri 
Jusflit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  toUere  viiltiiB.' 

I'his,  however,  appears  not  to  have  met  with  the  approval  of  certain  members 
of  the  committee,  and  therefore  by  them  Mr.  Westmacott*8  amended  design 
was  received  most  gladly.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  called,  but,  sin- 
gularly enough,  the  dean  and  several  oth^r  members,  who  were  known  to  have 
been  supporters  of  the  original  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Westmacott,  received 
no  notice  of  it,  and  hence  the  other  side  had  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  justice  to  state  that  Mr.  Melville,  the  honorary  secretary,  has  ac- 
counted for  his  omission  in  this  respect  in  certain  cases  by  the  fact  that  the 
gentlemen  in  question  were  away  mm  home.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  thought  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  forwarding  the  ret|uired  notice  to  them 
by  post,  in  order  that  they  might  at  least  know  what  their  colleagues  purposed 
doing.  However,  at  the  meeting  so  irregularly  called,  Mr.  Westmacott's 
device  was  at  once  adopted,  and  Mr.  Melville  subsequently  advanced  j^50 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  The  proceedings  of  this  private  meeting 
were  not  at  once  communicated  to  the  absent  members  of  the  committee,  but 
'oozed  out'  about  three  months  subsequently.  A  regular  committee  meeting 
•was  shortly  afterwards  duly  summoned,  at  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham 
moved  that  the  original  instructions  to  the  committee  (which  legally  they  had 
no  power  to  disobey)  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Westmacott,  to  which  he  was 
rigidly  to  conform.  This  was  duly  carried,  and  the  previous  irregularity  thus 
rectified.  Mr.  Westmacott,  however,  was  naturally  still  desirous  to  carry  out 
his  own  design,  and  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  what  now  became  '  his  party ' 
in  the  committee.  At  length  the  committee  decided  that  they  were  unable 
and  incompetent  to  do  that  for  which  they  had  been  appointed,  and  referred 
the  whole  case  to  a  general  meeting  of  contributors,  who  were  thus  called 
npon  to  reverse  their  former  decision,  and  8tultif)r  themselves  in  like  manner. 
Tnis  brings  us  to  the  general  meeting  lately  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  City 
of  Lincoln.  But  even  at  this  stage  symptoms  of  apparent  unfairness  mani- 
fested themselves,  it  being  evident  that  while  subscriuers  not  supposed  to  be 
favourable  to  Mr.  Westmacott's  altered  design,  had  received  no  other  intima* 
tion  than  th(f  mere  notice  to  attend,  more  iiuormation  had  been  furnished  to 
gentlemen  likely  to  be  its  supporters. 

"  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Mayor.  R.  A.  Westmacott,  Esq., 
who  had  been  selected  to  carry  out  the  monumental  statue  in  memory  of  the 
late  bishop,  was  in  attendance.  After  a  long  and  somewhat  disorderly  con- 
versation relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  committee  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
Westmacott  made  some  observations  in  support  of  his  design.  It  seemed 
from  this  that  he  objected  to  the  arms  bein^  crossed  or  raised,  because  the 
modem  episcopal  costume  was  so  u^ly  that  it  could  not  be  arranged.  The 
moment  the  hands  were  raised,  he  said,  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  lawn  that 
the  face  would  be  hidden.  But  he  objected  to  tbe  original  design  also  on 
other  grounds.  It  was  proposed  to  have  a  mediaeval  statue,  with  the  hands 
clasped  in  prayer,  representing  the  late  bishop  in  the  act  of  dying.  He  wished 
rather  to  represent  him  in  the  transition  state  from  life  to  death,  with  a  calm, 
placid  resignation,  expressive  of  repose,  thus  bringing  out  the  cause  and  effect 
of  his  good  life.  For  the  hands  to  be  raised,  after  the  manner  of  the  original 
design,  would  be  a  discordant  action,  because  in  the  act  of  death  they  would 
fidl  to  the  side.  The  model  represented  Dr.  Kaye  at  the  moment  of  death, 
with  one  hand  just  relinquishing  the  hold  of  the  pastoral  crook,  as  emblematic 
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cf  rdraquishment  of  the  world,  and  the  other  grMptng  the  holy  book,  ikna 
tjjpify'ing  whence  the  holy  serenity  had  been  obtained. — After  aoine  farther 
oonvertation, 

**  The  Venerable  Arohileaoon  Wilkina  said  he  regretted  that  eirenmitaneea 

E relented  him  from  attending  the  first  general  meeting,  at  which  he  cosld 
aye  wished  to  have  expressed  his  sentiments.     He  yielded  to  no  one  in  un- 
feigned regard  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  Ute  Bishop  Kaye.     He 
(Archdeacon  Wilkina)  had  known  the  kte  Bishop  for  forty  years,  during  the 
last  fifteen  of  which  they  were  brought  by  office  and  duty  into  the  stiongest 
ties  of  friendship,  which  on  his  part  became  affection.     He  could  bear  as 
ample  teatimony  to  the  private  and  personal  virtues  of  the  Bishop,  as  the 
world  could  to  his  public  worth  and  high  attainments.    His  judgment  waa 
always  sound  and  dear ;  his  industry  surpassed  beliefs  and  his  influence  waa 
always  deep  and  most  extensive,  although  it  operated  in  silence.    But  he  need 
not  descant  upon  points  so  well  known  and  appreciated  by  those  assembled 
there  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  most  appropriate  testimony  to  his 
memory.    He  was  sorry  to  perceive  that  an  intention  had  he^i  shown  d 
yoting  with  party  motives  instead  of  a  sincere  desire  of  entering  into  the  fuU 
merits  of  the  question  before  them.    He  had  attentively  eons^ered  the  var 
rious  arguments  drawn  from  the  taste  and  fancy  of  others,  as  well  as  those 
svhioh  luul  been  adduced  by  so  distinguished  an  artist  as  Mr.  Westmaeott, 
and  he  continued  to  bold  the  same  opinion  as  he  had  always  done  as  So  the 
propriety  of  adhering  to  the  first  resohition,  namely,  that  the  effigy  of  the 
late  Bishop  should  represent  him  recumbent,  with  bis  face  turned  towards  hea- 
ven, and  his  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.    He  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  propriety  of  giving  every  encouragement  to  the  genius  and  imagina- 
tion of  painters  and  sculptors.    That  the  arts  and  sciences  should  be  pro- 
moted, was  the  desire  of  every  man  of  taste,  but  the  display  of  these  should 
be  confined  within  their  proper  sphere.    If  a  figure,  recumbent  or  o(herwise» 
was  intended  for  a  library,  a  gallery,  a  school  of  art,  let  the  sculptor  have  the 
full  and  unshackled  range  of  his  genius  and  judgment ;  but  when  the  work 
was  to  be  introduced  into  an  ancient  sanctuary  appropriated  to  Divine  worship 
and  pious  meditations,  then  let  it  be  strictly  confined  to  a  conformity  with  the 
style  and  architecture  of  the  venerated  fabric  in  which  it  was  to  be  placed. 
Whoever  had  traversed  the  areas  of  our  ancient  cathedrals  and  abbey4  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  remarkable  difference  between  monuments  of  the 
earlier  and  those  of  a  later  period — between   those  executed  in  the  best 
ftyle  before  the  time  of  Elizsbeth,  and  those  done  in  subsequent  times.     la 
^e  former,  there  was  a  deep  and  concealed  sense  of  feeling  and  religion ;  ia 
the  latter,  too  often  the  reverse — the  one  looking  to  heaven  and  eternal  lifie, 
the  other  manifesting  a  lingering  love  of  earth,  and  a  relucunt  relioqnish- 
ioaent  of  its  honours.     In  Westminster  Abbey  they  found  beautiful  effigies  of 
departed  men,  celebrated  as  orators,  statesmen,  heroes,  philosophers,  historians, 
and  poets.    S.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  a  perfect  Pantheon,  and  there  might 
be  seen  sailor  heroes  attended  by  heathen  divinities,  and  heroic  soldiers,  with 
all  the  attributes  of  war.    These  were  significant  of  the  proweas  with  whidi 
they  especially  diachaiged  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  holding  ont  noble 
examples  to  those  who  desired  to  be  distii^nished  in  their  worldly  caieer* 
But  m  this  had  little  to  do  with  rdigion  or  religious  feeling ;  indeed,  it  had 
the  contrary  tendency,  that  of  exoiting  emulation  in  every  thing  but  religion. 
He  thought  church  and  cathedral  monuments  ought  to  be  of  such  a  chancier 
as  would  excite  and  make  permanent  the  deep  feeling  and  sentiments  of  le- 
liffion,  and  influence  the  spectator  to  the  exercise  of  that  penitence  and  prayer, 
which  should  possess  all  when  they  entered  Goo's  house  of  prayer.    He  ob- 
jected to  monuments  surrounded  by  symbols  of  worldly  pomp  and  grandenr, 
especially  when  adorned  with  wreaths  or  chaplets,  or  accompanied  by  the  per- 
sonification of  feme,  glory,  and  victory.    He  preferred  those  wluch  lepre- 
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seated  the  departed  in  the  act  significant  of  the  greatest  of  all  Christian 
duties,  and  the  most  consonant  with  the  place  where  they  were  laid,  that  of 
prayer  in  the  house  of  prayer.  They  might  see  in  their  cathedrals  many 
instances  of  prelates  in  their  robes,  represented  in  a  variety  of  reading  and 
meditation ;  some  as  pondering  upon  the  Book  of  Life,  but  all  such  medita- 
tions fell  short  of  the  act  of  prayer,  either  as  it  distinguished  the  character 
of  the  dead,  or  as  it  held  out  example  to  the  living,  if  the  d^ing  Christian 
was  to  be  represented  with  a  Bible,  let  it  be,  whether  open  or  closed,  pressed 
upon  his  bosom,  but  still  with  the  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  showing  that  his 
prayer  was  devout,  and  that  it  proceeded  from  the  faith  which  that  holy 
volume  inspired.    That  Was  the  most  appropriate  posture  for  every  effigy 

S laced  in  their  sacred  edifices,  but  more  particularly  so  when  it  was  that  of  a 
eparted  prelate.  He  trusted  that  the  same  views  that  he  had  taken  were  in 
full  accordance  with  those  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  it  was  only  just  that 
some  deference  should  be  paid  to  them  by  whose  permission  alone  the  monu- 
ment of  the  departed  was  to  be  erected  within  their  cathedral.  After  making 
some  remarks  respecting  the  sarcophagus,  or  tomb,  on  which  the  effigy  or 
the  departed  Bishop  is  to  rest,  he  concluded  by  moving — '  That  the  original 
resolution,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  position  of  the  face  towards  heaven,  and 
the  hands  clasped  on  the  breast  in  prayer,  be  that  which  Mr.  Westmacott  be 
requested  to  carry  out  in  the  execution  of  the  monument  to  the  Bishop.' 

*'  The  Dean  was  still  strongly  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  original  design, 
— a  figure  having  the  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  and  the  face  turnea  upwards  to 
heaven,  expressive  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  Christian.  The  head  turned 
aside  according  to  the  altered  design  was  expressive  of  a  man  in  sickness. 
The  original  design  represented  the  Christian  triumphing  over  death ;  he  was 
sure  that  the  other  represented  death  triumphing  over  the  Christian.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  would  be  the  responsible  parties  with  regard  to  propriety 
of  design,  in  the  intended  monument.  He  had  not  the  least  doubt,  that  if 
the  present  meeting  agreed  to  adhere  to  the  original  design,  Mr.  Westmacott 
would  execute  it  for  them  with  great  ability  and  good  taste.  He  should 
therefore  second  the  resolution  moved  by  Archdeacon  Wilkins. 

^*Tbe  Bight  Hon.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt  moved,  as  an  amendment, '  That 
the  model  already  prepared  and  partly  completed  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  be 
carried  into  execution ;    which  was  seconded  by  the  Hon.  W.  Monson. 

"  Eventually  upon  the  Mayor  putting  the  question,  there  appeared  for  the 
amendment  44,  and  for  the  original  proposition  *30. 

"  Votes  of  thanks  were  then  accorded  to  the  Mayor,  to  Mr.  Westmacott, 
and  to  Mr.  A.  S.  L.  Melville,  the  honorary  secretary.  Before  the  meeting 
aeparated,  the  Dean,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Melville, 
intimated  that  the  Chapter  could  refuse  to  admit  the  monument  into  the 
catJ^edral  if  they  thoi^nt  such  a  course  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  work." 


S.  NICHOLAS  PARISH  CHURCH.  BRIGHTON. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remember  the  old  pariah  church  of 
Brighton,  reared  as  the  church  of  a  amall  fishing  borougH,  with  a  low 
tower,  frightfully  modernized,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  teeming 
churchyard,  but  magnificently  situated  on  a  height,  with  the  now  enor- 
mous town  nestling  round  and  up  to  it,  and  the  sea  beyond.  The  res- 
toration of  this  ancient  place  of  worship  had  long  been  a  thing  rather 
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looked  for  and  anticipated ;  but  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n, 
and  certain  early  associations  connecting  him  with  this  church,  led  to 
its  restoration  being  proposed  as  the  Brighton  memorial  to  the  Duke. 
The  idea  was  successful,  and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Carpenter, 
who  undertook  it,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  promoters,  as 
a  consenratiye  restoration.  We  could  have  wished  a  larger  work  carried 
out  in  so  grand  a  position,  incorporating  into  the  new  structure  the 
features  of  the  old  church,  such  as  the  font  and  chancel-tcreen,  which 
were  worthy  of  being  preserved.  As  it  is,  the  tower,  general  plan,  and 
central  arcade  of  the  original  church  have  been  repaired,  while  the  aisles 
have  been  rebuilt  (from  the  exigencies  of  accommodation)  of  an  enlarged 
width,  and  that  to  the  north  has  both  been  extended  to  the  western  face 
of  the  tower,  and  also  eastwards  in  the  form  of  a  chancel-aisle  with  a 
▼estry  beyond,  surmounted  by  the  organ  chamber.  The  south  chancel 
aisle  existed  already.  The  nave  aisle-roofs  are  lean-to,  of  a  flatter  pitch 
than  that  of  the  nave  ;  those  of  the  chancel  are  gabled.  The  windows 
are  restorations  of  the  early  Third -Pointed  ones  already  existing,  except 
at  the  east  end,  where  a  graceful  three- light  Middle-Pointed  window  has 
been  inserted,  with  tracery  consisting  of  two  trefoils  in  cirdes  and  a 
quatrefoil  in  a  vesica.  The  seats  are  all  low  and  open,  though  un* 
luckily  the  broad  central  gangway  is  encnmbered  by  a  series  of  little 
moveable  benches  without  backs. 

The  well-known  Romanesque  font  now  stands  in  the  south  aisle,  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance  from  the  porch.  The  chancel-screen,  which  it 
will  be  recollected  is  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  Flamboyant  work,  has 
been  restored,  and  richly  poly  chromed.  The  prayers  are  said  outside, 
at  a  desk  looking  north.  The  pulpit  is  as  yet  but  temporary.  Within 
the  screen  the  chancel  is  seated  stall-wise,  and  the  sanctuary  is  lined 
up  to  the  window-cill.  with  tiles  embossed  and  coloured,  and  forming  a 
repeated  pattern.  With  these,  the  screen,  and  the  painted  glass  in  all 
the  windows,  there  is  a  considerable  effect  of  colour  in  the  church.  We 
trust  this  may  soon  be  increased  by  the  coloration  of  the  most  eastern 
bay  of  the  nave,  which  presents  the  peculiarity  of  being  waggon-headed, 
while  the  remainder  is  open, — a  feature  which  has  of  course  been 
preserved  in  the  restoration.  The  glass  in  question  is  from  the  cartoons 
of  Mr.  Clayton,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon,  the  whole 
being  superintended  by  Mr.  Carpenter.  We  looked  upon  it  with  much 
interest  as  a  result  of  the  movement  which  Mr.  Carpenter  has  made  for 
the  improvement  of  glass  painting  in  England,  llie  east  window  con* 
tains  three  subjects,  in  a  band  of  medallions,  bolcily  stretching  across  the 
grisaille. — the  calling  of  the  Apostles  by  the  sea  of  Ghdilee,  the  mira- 
culous draught  of  fishes,  and  the  walking  on  the  sea, — all  of  course 
having  reference  to  the  maritime  position  of  the  church,  and  to  its 
dedication.  The  drawing  is  antique  without  being  distorted,  it  shows 
thought  and  talent,  and  the  whole  window  is  singularly  destitute  of 
that  vulgarity  which  is  so  apt  to  cling  to  Baglish  q>ecifflen8  of  glass 
painting.  The  remaining  windows  contain  grisaille  relieved  with 
colour ;  the  glass  in  which  struck  us  as  being  too  smooth  in  its  eon- 
texture.  This  defect  in  all  probability  will  soon  yield  to  the 
atmosphere. 
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We  haye  left  to  the  last  the  most  atriking  object  in  the  buildiog, — 
the  monument  by  which  its  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
maintained.  Mr.  Carpenter  had  the  difficult  problem  of  designing  a 
monument  which  should  be  commemorative  of  an  absent  person  without 
partaking  of  the  idea  of  a  shrine.  The  novel  and  ingenious  notion  of 
an  in-doors  modification  of  a  churchyard  cross  presented  itself.  But 
Uien  another  difficulty  occurred,  viz.,  the  risk  of  producing  that  which 
should  resemble  a  "  sacrament-house."  This  has  been  overcome  by 
making  the  memorial  hexagonal,  wrought  in  open  work,  (stai^ding  of 
course  upon  a  solid  ba»e,)  and  exposing  to  view  a  central  shaft  of  dark 
marble,  bearing  mottoes  indicative  of  its  destination,  the  main  work 
being  of  clunch  stone.  The  general  design  (so  difficult  to  describe)  is 
composed  of  a  bold  base  bearing  the  legend,  "  In  memoriam  maximi  ducis 
Wellington  haeo  domus  sacrosancta  qu&  ipse  adolesqens  Deum  colebat 
resedificatur.'^  Above  that  rise  two  stages  of  open-work,  the  upper  of 
rather  less  diameter  than  the  lower,  composed  of  a  trefoiled- headed  niche- 
like opening  on  each  Cace,  with  straight-sided  pediments  in  the  lower  and 
ogee-pediments  in  the  upper  story,  supported  by  richly  crocketed  but- 
tresses at  the  angles.  Above  is  a  smaller  solid  stage  panelled  in  each  face, 
with  double  niche-like  panels.  Above  is  another  open  stage  to  contain  the 
figure  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  The  whole  is  capped  by  a  crocketed 
spirelet,  surmounted  by  a  bold  crop.  The  internal  shaft,  of  S.  Ann*s 
marble,  is  surmounted  with  a  small  figure  in  alabaster  of  S.  George  over- 
coming the  dragon.  The  entire  effect  is  very  original  and  rich;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  think  quit^  admi9sible.  The  restoration. 
of  an  entire  church  in  memoriam  of  a  national  benefactor — not^  be  it 
specially  noted,  "  in  honorem,'* — is  a  new  idea.  6i|t  that  being  ruled 
^t  was  well  that  it  should  contain  some  note  of  the  fact.  The  danger 
was  the  quasi-canonization  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  Mr.  Car- 
penter has  been  most  assiduous  in  avoiding,  by  producing  that  which, 
though  very  beautiful  in  itself,  is  obviously  neither  a  tomb  nor  a  recep- 
tacle for  a  reliquary.  It  stands  to  the  east  of  the  south  chancel  aisle. 
We  wish  it  could  have  been  placed  more  centrically  with  reference  to  that 
aisle,  but  congregational  demands  forbad  it.  The  scale  of  this  monu^ 
ment  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  its  height  u  about  eighteen 
feet  and  a  half. 

Altogether  this  restoration  is  a  very  interesting  and  pleasing  work. 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  not  able  from  the  conditions  under  which  it  took  place, 
to  use  entire  liberty ;  but  he  has  carried  out  harmoniously  and  completely 
a  consistent  idea,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton,  we  understand,  are 
using  with  pleasure  their  ancient  church,  restored,  but  not  deprived  of 
its  well-known  identity. 
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DORCHESTER  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Dbar  Sib» — ^The  church  at  Dorchester,  Oxon,  my  works  in  which  yoa 
have  noticed  in  the  April  numher  of  the  Ecchsiologist,  has  such  a 
special  interest  to  many  persons,  that  I  must  beg  you  to  let  me  explain 
some  points  in  which  your  notice  may  give,  I  think,  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. You  remark  upon  the  screens  that  they  are  generally  high  and 
solid,  and  especially  you  note  this  of  the  western  one,  which  divides 
nave  and  choir ;  and  afterwards  you  ask,  whether  the  prayer-desk  out- 
side would  have  been  necessary,  had  the  screen  been  lower.  An  ordi- 
nary reader  might,  I  think,  imagine  that  I  approve  of  an  unpractical 
height  of  screenwork.  My  strong  feeling  against  high  and  close 
screens  and  gates  must  be,  I  conceive,  better  known  to  yourself  than 
to  almost  any  other  person ;  and  I  have  for  years,  both  by  advice  and 
in  mf  own  practice,  discouraged  the  general  use  of  choir  screens. 
Glad  as  I  was  to  find  you  using  such  an  argument  as  that  about  a  high 
screen  compelling  the  use  of  a  clergyman's  reading-desk  in  the  nave, 
and  so  maldng  the  choir  an  unreality;  I  was  yet  rather  startled  at 
finding  an  argument  brought  forward  against  myself,  which,  as  yoa 
know,  I  am  so  much  alive  to,  and  have  so  long  and  so  urgently  pressed 
upon  others. 

My  motive  at  Dorchester,  wliether  right  or  wrong,  is  a  very  simple 
one.  The  old  screenwork,  of  a  very  valuable  date,  including  part  of 
some  western  gates  to  the  choir,  of  an  unusual  design,  were  remaining. 
All  this  old  woodwork  had  been  painted  green,  and  was  much  decayed. 
I  determined  to  cleanse  and  preserve  all  I  could,  and  to  copy  that  which 
was  too  much  decayed  to  be  re-used.  A  great  deal  of  the  old  work  ia 
therefore  preserved  in  the  present  screenwork  of  the  chancel ;  and  the 
western  gates,  which  were  too  much  mutilated  and  decayed  to  be  put 
up  again,  have  been  copied.  The  height  is  strictly  that  of  the  old 
ones,  and  that  of  course  settled  the  height  of  the  screen  in  which  they 
occur.  Stalls  were  designed  to  back  against  this  screen  to  its  full 
height,  and  to  come  within  one  panel  of  the  g^tes  on  each  side.  There- 
fore these  panels,  which  were  intended  to  be  free  of  stalls,  are  the  only 
ones  pierced.  The  stalls  have  not  been  executed,  for  want  of  funds. 
The  fact  is,  that  Dorchester  Abbey  Church  is-  not  the  church  which  it 
would  give  me  any  pleasure  to  adapt  or  drag  down  to  the  level  of  a 
village  congregation  and  service.  Dorchester  is  no  case  for  such  treat- 
ment. I  have  always  rather  looked  forward  to  the  day  when,  as  has 
often  been  suggested,  a  college  may  be  connected  with  it,  or  it  may  be 
even  a  temporary  cathedral.  The  thing  to  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances certainly  was  to  copy  and  restore.  The  Bishop  decided  the 
position  of  the  reading-desk  when  the  plans  were  first  of  all  submitted 
to  him,  and  this  without  reference  to  Uie  height  of  the  screens.  The 
new  roof,  though  not  at  all  a  more  original  one  than  if  it  were  like  as 
you  describe  it,  the  one  at  Ely,  differs  materially  from  it.  It  consists 
of  an  arched  brace  under  each  rafter,  rising  from  the  plate  up  to  the 
centre  of  a  collar. 
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In  criticising  the  tracery  of  the  east  window,  which  has  now  been 
for  some  years  restored,  you  write : — "  We  thooght  that  the  Flowing — 
not  to  say  Flamboyant — tracery  of  the  great  circle,  and  the  richness  of 
the  baU-flower  mouldings,  were  almost  too  elaborate  to  agree  with  the 
character  of  the  old  part  of  the  window."  I  must  remind  you  that,  in 
the  EceleswlogtBt  for  August,  1848,  you  gave  a  different  opinion  of  this 
same  window,  which  was  then  just  put  into  its  present  state.  You  said 
then : — "  The  rose  in  the  head  of  the  east  window  is  re-filled  with 
tracery  which,  although  due  to  the  architect,  tallies  so  completely  with 
the  Flamboyant  character  of  the  remainder  of  the  window,  that  it  must 
be  very  like,  if  not  identical  with,  the  original  design.*'  I  have  no 
doubt  about  its  being  <«  very  like,  if  not  identical."  A  large  sweep  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  great  circle  remained  from  the  wreck  which  the 
lowering  of  the  roof  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  made  of  the  head  of 
this  window,  and  thb  showed  the  broken  points  from  which  the  tracery 
had  originally  branched,  and  the  section  of  its  mouldings.  A  piece  of 
Flamboyant  tracery  also  remained,  which  fitted  accurately,  when  ap- 
plied, into  the  lower  part  of  the  circle  at  one  of  these  points.  All  the 
stonework  of  this  circle  which  remained  had  the  ball-flowers  which 
you  think  too  elaborate,  and  they  were  spaced  as  they  now  appear.  1 
was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  dealing  carefully  with  such  a  sin- 
gular window ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  nothing  else  could  have  been 
made  of  it  than  has  been  made  of  it. 

-  I  will  make  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  fittings.  There  ure  some 
"  blocks,"  as  a  carpenter  would  call  them,  beneath  the  cappings  of  the 
seat-backs,  and  which  you  describe  as  "  glued  on  corbels,"  as  if  they 
were  an  unheard  of  and  unjoiner-like  device.  But  any  one  accustomed 
to  general  joiners'- work  is  aware  that  these  sort  of  things  are  used  in 
it  abundantly,  and  "  glued."  No  architect  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
staircase,  the  treads  and  risers  of  which  were  not  blocked  and  glued 
beneath,  with  what  you  would,  I  imagine,  describe  as  "  glued  on  cor- 
bels." I  have  simply  used,  visibly,  that  sort  of  work  which  is  con- 
cealed, more  or  less,  in  most  joiners'  work.  You  can  put  your  hand 
under  any  piece  of  furniture,  and  find  them.  I  should  have  thought 
that  "  bracket "  was  the  right  word  for  what  you  call  "  corbel "  in  the 
case  of  the  pulpit.  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  do  not  think  their  out- 
line can  disqualify  them  for  the  usual  name  given  to  such  things. 

Seats  in  choir-aisles  must  of  necessity,  I  suppose,  be  out  of  sight 
either  of  the  pulpit  or  the  altar,  and  sometimes  of  both,  which  is  dis- 
advantageous, no  doubt,  in  itself;  but  at  Dorchester  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  a  certain  number  of  seats,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
putting  in  those,  the  situation  of  which  you  criticise.  The  less  conve- 
niently placed  seats  in  any  church  would  generally  never  be  occupied 
until  all  other  seats  were  filled  ;  and  there  are  many  children's  seats  in 
other  parts  of  the  church  at  Dorchester. 

I  remain,  your's  very  faithfully. 

May  2,  1854.  W.  BuTraaFiELn. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  public  so 
satisfactory  an  explanation  by  Mr.  Butterfield  of  an  arrangement  of 
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screenwork,  which  had  th<  more  eurpriBed  ut  when  we  law  it,  becaoae 
it  seemed  incoDsistent  with  his  general  opinions  on  the  subject.  We 
need  not  point  out  that,  when  our  valued  friend  talks  of  "  discouraging 
choir-screens,"  he  means  high  choir- screens;  i.e.,  screens  in  which  the 
solid  base  is  surmounted  by  open  tracery.  We  have  as  consistently 
maintained  our  ground,  that  the  solid  low  screen  fulfils  the  condition  of 
caneeUi,  and  is  therefore  ritually  sufficient  where  the  introduction  of  a 
high  screen  is  not  possible ;  but  that  the  latter  is  for  more  beaotifulx 
and  therefore  preferable.  Practically  we  are  convinced  that  the  high 
traoeried  screen  interrupts  neither  sight  nor  sound.  Common  sense 
seems  to  us  to  prove  that  it  cannot  do  so ;  for  the  tracery  must  in  all 
cases  stand  clear  above  the  heads  of  clerks  alike  and  laity.  Why  doea 
not  Mr.  Btttterfield,  who  has  so  deeply  considered  the  matter,  engage 
with  us  in  a  friendly  controversy?  We  shall  be  delighted  to  meet 
him.  In  the  present  instance,  our  plea  was  that  the  Dorchester  screen, 
being  a  "  low  "  one,  it  was  too  high  of  its  sort.  Mr.  Butterfield  has 
most  clearly  elucidated  the  seeming  difficulty.  We  are  delighted  at 
Mr.  Buttei^eld's  clesr  perception  of  the  difference  between  a  mere 
parish  church  and  a  cathedral  or  quasi-collegiate  church.  He  should, 
in  justice  to  himself,  have  explained,  that  his  opposition  to  high  screens 
is  only  in  the  case  of  parish  churches  ;  for  example,  at  his  two  cathe- 
drals of  S.  Ninian's  luid  Cumbrae,  the  former  not  larger,  the  latter 
much  smaller,  than  many  parish  churches  of  Eagland,  he  has  reared 
high  screens  of  stone.  Our  remark  on  the  tracery  of  the  east  window 
was  not  meant  as  a  new  and  unfavourable  criticism  upon  the  restoration ; 
for  we  referred,  in  the  sentence  next  but  one  preceding  that  which  ia 
quoted  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  to  the  former  controversy  on  the  subject. 
We  meant  merely  to  convey  the  somewhat  different  impression  which 
we  received  from  the  actual  window  upon  re-visiting  the  building  after 
the  lapse  of  some  years ;  and  since  we  have  been  misunderstood,  we 
wish  we  had  stated  this  less  concisely.  As  to  the  fitness  and  beauty  of 
the  details  of  the  woodwork  which  we  noticed,  we  retain  our  opinion.} 


MR.  FISH  ON  PLAIN  SONG. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Society  for  the  Siudy  and  Practice  of 
the  Plain  Song  of  the  Church,  **0»  the  Application  of  Plain  Song  to 
the  Services^    By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Fish,  B.A. 

Loan  Ashburton,  perhaps,  hardly  reckons  Plain  Song  among  the  com- 
mon things  which  the  university  graduate  never  fathoms ;  otlierwise, 
Mr.  Fish's  paper  would  remove  from  Oxford  a  portion  of  the  reproach 
cast  upon  her.  And  yet  if  it  be,  as  it  is,  the  natural  mould  into  which 
Common  Prayer  throws  itself,  all  who  have  a  hearjt  for  common  worship 
will  sooner  or  later  wish  for  an  acquaintance  with  that  which  will  best 
enable  them  to  take  their  part  in  it. 
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It  ifl  this  which  makes  us  think  that  Mr.  Fish  has  done  most  wisely 
in  devoting  his  paper  to  tlie  last  of  the  three  grounds  on  which  the  ap- 
peal for  Plain  Song  rests, — "  authority,  antiquity,  and  reason  or  practical 
utility/'  In  these  times,  when  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  Bishop  or  the 
▼erdict  of  a  Court  may  any  day  change  the  whole  face  of  ritual  order 
in  a  diocese  or  province,  the  plea  of  authority  must  never  be  forgotten. 
But  the  Rubric  that  stops  the  mouth  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  Injunction 
that  trips  up  the  Proctor,  leave  the  parishioner  unscathed.  To  him  you 
must  show  the  reatonableness  of  a  service  performed  chorally.  The 
common- sense  view,  and  that  alone,  will  win  his  ear.  Give  him  a  ser- 
vice so  plain  that  he  can  take  a  part  in  it,  and  yet  so  full  of  life  and 
dignity,  (imparted  by  its  choral  character,)  as  to  impress  itself  upon  him 
as  a  substantial  act  of  worship,  and  you  soon  cease  to  hear  of  objectors 
to  sung  services  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  say  nothing  of  the  upper  classes,  who,  in 
past  ages  have  been  the  chief  patrons  of  the  cathedral  service  (as  it  is 
called).  If  choirs  become  such  as  we  desire,  they  will  scarcely  continue 
so.  Musical  services  must  lose  their  friends  ere  they  can  win  their  foes. 
The  delicate  ear,  refined  taste,  or  trained  voice  will  often  be  more 
shocked  than  gratified  at  the  effect  produced  by  unskilled  singers, — to- 
gether with  the  want  of  harmony, — so  long  as  unison  is  all  that  the 
choir  can  accomplish. 

Mr.  Jebb  is  not  ashamed  to  declare  his  own  feeling  on  the  point ;  yet 
it  is^  but  fair  to  remember,  that  his  work  was  published  several  years 
ago.  However,  we  are  bound  to  transcribe  his  view  from  Mr.  Fish's 
paper  (p.  7),  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  it : — 

"  Much  (be  writes)  has  been  said  of  congregatioiiai  chanting.  If  by  this 
be  intended  the  undersong  of  such  of  the  congregation  as  really  understand 
how  to  chant,  the  regular  choir  forming  the  nucleus,  and  the  choral  harmony 
iieing  audibly  predominant,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  practice.  But  if 
it  be  meant  that  the  congregation  is  to  form  the  choir,  every  one,  how  unskilled 
or  ill-endowed  by  nature  soever,  ought,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  audibly  to  join, 
and  that  the  choral  chant  is  to  be  a  confused  buzz  or  crash,  and  all  expression, 
discrimination y  and  proportion  of  harmony,  {the  true  attribute  of  choral  chant* 
ing,)  [sic]  are  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  support  a  supposed  Christian  prin- 
ciple or  privilege,  in  order  to  give  an  audible  testimony  to  their  faith,  then  I 
can  only  say,  that  our  musicians  ought  to  give*  themselves  no  further  trouble 
about  harmony ;  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed  altogether ;  that  the  melody 
may  as  well  be  abandoned  too ;  in  short,  that  it  wfmld  be  best  to  drop  allprc' 
tence  to  choral  matte." 

Now»  this,  of  course,  is  a  picture  not  only  painted  in  glaring  eolours, 
but  set  in  a  false  light.  It  is  easy  to  answer  that  a  highly  trained 
choir,  performing  to  an  audience,  attain  to  no  act  of  worship,  much 
less  common  worship.  "  Bear  and  foriiear "  must  be  the  principle  of 
all  community  of  action.  Eiceptional  congregations  apart,  educated 
ears  must  learn  to  content  themselves  with  the  vigour  of  plain  music 
and  hearty  voices ;  and  half-trained  choirs  must  aim  at  nothing  too  fine 
for  the  congregation  to  foUow,  or  for  themselves  to  execute  properly. 

Such  is  the  very  scope  of  Plain  Song.  Respecting  it,  Mr.  Fish  says 
well  (p.  9) : — 
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"  Its  etsential  it  melody,  (not  neceiaarily  unison,)  a  firm  vigoroos  melody* — 
a  melody  not '  polluted '  by  male  voices,  but  strengthened,  improved,  made 
more  telling  and  hearty,  by  the  addition  of  them.  It  is  within  the  compass  of 
all  voices.  Its  execution  necessitates  no  close  stuiiy  or  careful  musical  in- 
struction. It  is  emphatically  the  people's  Church  music.  Do  not  think  I  am 
saying  anything  against  harmony.  We  must  have  that  also :  it  will  be  best 
supplied  by  the  organ,  or,  if  there  is  not  one,  by  the  trained  voices  of  the 
choir.  But  let  the  melody  be  well  supported,  and  the  harmony  a  minor 
point." 

There  is  one  point  here  which  requires  attention,  and  that  is  the  pitch. 
Hitherto  in  restoring  Plain  Song,  regard  has  been  mainly  had  to  the 
treble  voices  of  boys  and  to  tenors.  If  such  can  be  shown  to  include 
the  mass  of  our  congregations,  well  and  good.  But  if,  as  we  suspect 
a  lower  pitch  both  of  reading  and  chanting  is  more  suitable  to  the 
many,  it  is  a  matter  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Society,  in  whose  choir 
Mr.  Fish  has  undertaken  the  office  of  director,  to  obtain  such  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  Plain  Song  as  to  enable  them  to  improve  their 
"  parochial  worship  and  those  college  services  which  are  not  blessed 
with  choral  foundations."  The  truth  of  the  principles  enunciated  in 
this  paper  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the  cause  it  advocates  will  meet 
with  attention  now,  and  eventual  success. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  report  in  another  part 
of  this  number,  that  Cambridge  is  not  behind  the  sister  University  in 
the  practical  study  of  ^lain  Song. 


ON  THE  PROPER  PITCH  FOR  CHANTING  PLAIN  SONG. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecelesiologist, 

Sib, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me  through  the  medium  of  your  pages  to 
invite  the  attention  of  your  musical  readers  to  an  important  point,  to 
which  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid.  During  a  short  visit  to 
London  I  have  visited  several  churches,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
hearing  even  the  Psalms  sung  as  they  should  be.  The  choir  are  almost 
always  left  to  themselves,  and  the  duet  between  parson  and  clerk  is 
only  altered  into  a  bass  solo  and  chorus  of  trebles.  Plain  Song,  in- 
stead of  being  made  plain,  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  adoption 
of  high  reciting  notes,  which  forbid  the  laity,  at  least  those  who  do  not 
possess  high  voices,  from  taking  part  in  God's  service.  1  shall  not 
attempt  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Ecdesiologiat  that  it  is  the  duty  dt  all 
to  share  in  our  common  prayer  and  praise ;  but  I  trust  that  these  re* 
marks  may  induce  those  who  superintend  choirs  to  lower  the  reciting 
note  to  a  reasonable  pitch. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  reciting  note  was  never  pitched  above  D, 
but  the  tuning  fork  has  been  raised  even  since  the  days  of  Handel  at 
least  three  semitones,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
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ancient  D  correspondi  with  the  modefti  A.  The  present  dearth  of 
ootmter-tenors,  in  comparison  with  former  times,  does  not  arise  from' 
the  lowering  of  the  human  voice,  hut  from  the  raising  of  the  concert 
pitch,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  average  voices  of  the  sexes  now 
are  a  low  tenor  or  baritone,  and  a  mezzo  soprano.  By  assuming  the 
modem  A  to  be  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  highest  reciting  note 
allowable,  the  tones  for  the  Psalms  fall  within  an  easy  compass  of 
the  voices  of  a  majority  of  the  congpregation ;  whereas  now  we  have  ta' 
strain  our  voices  and  get  out  of  tune. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  Plain  Song  Society  last  week,  we  sang  a  portion 
of  the  thirty-sixth  Psalm  to  the  fifth  tone  first  ending,  the  reciting 
note  being  C ;  the  voices  were  fully  above  the  average  in  point  of  skill, 
but  when  the  accompanyist  desisted  from  playing  the  harmonium,  the 
voices  fell  in  two  verses  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  tone.  The  Psalm 
was  recommenced  on  A  flat^  and  the  voices,  when  again  left  to  them- 
selves, sang  without  falling.  Such  an  instance  plainly  shows  that  a 
low  reciting  note  is  most  easy,  and  I  maintain  that  ease  should  be  con- 
sulted, for  it  b  impossible  to  sing  with  the  understanding  when  mind- 
ing sharps  and  fiats.  I  will  fully  admit  that  a  more  brilliant  musical 
efiFect  is  produced  by  a  high  reciting  note,  but  our  object  in  restoring 
Plain  Song  is  not  to  produce  a  brilliant  musical  effect,  but  to  praise 
Ooo  as  best  we  can.  The  motto  of  the  Oxford  Plcdn  Song  Society 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  church  choirs  : 

'*  Non  vox  sed  ?otam,  non  mnsica  led  cor  totum 
Non  clamor  sed  amor,  Bonat  in  aure  Dei." 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  it  may  be  said  that  the  position  of  the 
organ  on  the  rood  screen  is  the  position  best  calculated  to  produce  a 
brilliant  musical  effect,  but  no  Churchman  in  his  senses  would  recom* 
mend  such  an  arrangement,  as  considerations  other  than  musical  have 
to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  as  we  would  not  sacrifice  the  devotional 
appearance  of  a  church  to  mere  musical  propriety,  neither  should  we 
sacrifice  devotion  itself  to  musical  effect.  We  are  working  "  ad  ma- 
jorem  Dei  gloriam,"  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  means  we  must  not 
overlook  the  end.  Choral  service  is  one  of  the  means,  and  not  in 
itself  an  end  ;  let  then  the  music  be  such,  and  so  arranged,  that  the 
people  may  easily  join  in  it.  Do  not  let  the  reciting  note  be  so  high 
as  to  strain  the  voices  of  the  congregation  :  difference  of  atmosphere, 
time  of  day,  fasting,  &c.,  should  all  be  taken  into  account  when  se-* 
lecting  the  pitch.  The  principal  of  a  Training  College,  where  Plain 
Song  is  sung  in  an  admirable  manner,  told  me  he  observed  a  great 
difference  in  the  voice  before  and  after  breakfast,  for  which  he  always 
made  allowance,  llie  proper  course  is  to  take  that  note  which  comes 
easiest  and  most  naturally.  Yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  recite  upon  B  flat( 
or  C  ;  but,  to  recite  a  verse  with  devotion  on  these  high  notes  is  be- 
yond the  ordinary  compass  ;  so  that  ••  votum  "  is  sacrificed  to  "  vox,'* 
and  "  amor  *'  is  absorbed  by  •'  clamor.'* 

If  the  principle  I  have  advocated  be  right,  it  is  clear  tiiat  organists 
should  be  competent  to  transpose.  Indeed  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to 
wish  tliat  S.  Cecilia  had  not  invented  the  organ,  for  in  most  churches 
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where  an  organ  exists,  it  is  so  fondly  worshipped  that  the  human  voice 
has  no  chance  against  the  howling  idol,  llie  exaggerated  use  of  the 
organ,  instead  of  sustaining  the  hearty  devotion  of  Christian  vor« 
shippers,  converts  common  prayer  into  a  dose  of  dreamy  religionism, 
and  fosters  the  worst,  because  the  most  insidious,  feelings  of  Protestant- 
ism and  subjective  worship.  For  instance,  at  S.  Paul's,  Kniglitsbridge, 
on  Week  days  the  organist  always  uses  the  stops  at  high  pressure,  and 
when  the  least  notion  of  praise  occurs  in  the  Psalms,  out  come  all  the 
stops,  the  choir  is  drowned,  and  the  congregation  are  unable  to  follow* 
devotion  is  annihilated  and  the  boys'  voices  cracked.  I  can  assure 
you  this  is  not  an  overcharged  description  of  the  state  of  things,  and 
almost  all  other  churches  I  have  visited  are  just  as  bad.  It  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  sole  use  of  the  organ  is  to  sustain  the 
human  voice,  for  of  *'  voluntaries  "  I  now  say  nothing,  but  that  they 
form  no  part  of  the  church  service.  If  the  organist  outstep  his  pro- 
vince, great  mischief  follows,  and  the  whole  theory  of  Christian  wor- 
ship is  upset.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  organists,  and  in  fact  am 
myself  in  a  small  way  one  of  the  fraternity,  but  it  is  because  I  have 
so  great  a  regard  for  them  in  their  own  sphere,  that  I  am  anxious  they 
should  not  intrude  their  affectations  upon  the  Church  to  the  discomfiture 
of  a  Christian  congregation. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,* 
Ths  SacRBTAaT  TO  A  Plain  Song  Socistt. 


ARCHiEOLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS. 

Wb  have  before  us  two  very  interesting  parts  (XVI.  and  XVII.)  of  the 
Archadogia  Cambrensis,  which  well  sustain  the  deservedly  high  cha- 
racter ahready  obtained  by  this  journal.  The  papers  which  we  should 
select  as  especially  valuable,  are  a  general  essay  on  "  Certain  Desiderata 
in  the  Study  and  Preservation  of  Welsh  Antiquities,"  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Longueville  Jones ;  one  on  Conway  Castle,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartfr* 
home,  which  gives  very  copious  extracts  from  the  fabric  roll  of  the  ex« 
penditure  in  building  the  castle,  from  a  document  preserved  in  the  late 
Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster ;  a  pai)er 
on  the  Priory  of  S.  John  Evangelist,  Brecon,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Roberts ; 
some  very  curious,  extracts  of  accounts  from  the  Liber  Communis  of 
S.  David*8  Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Jones ;  and  one  on  *'  The 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Monmouthshire,'*  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman. 
In  the  last-mentioned  paper,  which  is  the  most  distinctly  ecclesiological 
.contribution  of  all  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  Mr.  Freeman  de« 
scribes,  though  not  at  much  length,  the  Priory  Church  of  Abergavenny, 

**  It  i«  a  large  cross  chnrch,"  he  says,  "  which  appears  to  have  remained 
toleriJ>ly  perfect  till  the  not  very  distant  period  which  coaverted  the  nave  into 
its  present  likenesn.  The  outer  walls,  on  the  north  side  certainly,  the  south 
I  do  not  to  well  remember,  are  original,  but  the  whole  interior  has  been 
gutted,  spoiled  of  its  arcadesi  and  convert^  into  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
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preacbio^boutes  wbicb  it  bu  ever  been  my  lot  to  enter.  ....  The  choir 
occupies  Its  old  position  under  the  tower ;  to  the  east  is  a  presbytery  of  three 
bays,  with  aisles  attached  to  the  two  western  ones.  The  transepts  project 
verir  little  beyond  their  IcTel,  but  having  high  roofs,  and  being  very  nearly  as 

high  as  the  presbytery,  they  produce  a  g^od  cruciform  effSect The 

tower  is  a  plain  embattled  structure,  with  a  square  staircase  turret,  at  the 
north-west  angle.  The  style  is  Decorated,  with  the  insertion  of  some  large 
Perpendicular  windows." 

At  Monmoutb  nothing  is  left  but  the  tower  and  spire  of  the  ancient 
church.  Mr.  Freeman  thus  characterizes  the  parisb  charches  in  the 
district  near  Monmouth : 

**  In  their  general  effect  these  churches  do  not  differ  very  materially  from 
those  I  obserred  between  Chepstow  and  Newport ;  there  is  the  same  pic- 
turesque outline,  the  same  absence  of  architectural  enrichment,  and  often  of 
architectnral  character.  But  they  struck  me  as  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
southern  dinrches ;  they  are  not  ruder,  but  thev  are  somewhat  more  vulgar; 
for  instance,  staring  saiuure-headed  windows  of  meagre  Perpendicular  su(i- 
plant  the  delightful  trefoil-headed  lights,  and  the  superior  kind  of  square- 
beaded  Perpendicular  window,  which  form  the  staple  of  the  other  district. 
One  peculiarity  they  havei  which  I  do  not  remember  in  those  of  the  other 
district,  a  custom  namelv  of  settins  the  broad  square  windows  in  a  shallow 
recess  reaching  the  whole  height  of  the  wall/' 

• 

The  church  of  Llandeilo-Bertholey  deserves  and  has  obtained  a  more 
detailed  description : 

• 

'*  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  strangest  chnrcbes  which  I  have  seen  any 
where;  its  ground-plan  is  singular;  some  of  its  details  are  more  singular 
still.  It  consists  or  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  aisles,  chapels,  transepts,  &c., 
collected  round  them  in  a  most  puzzling  fashion.  As  the  nave  and  chancel 
are  only  distinguished  by  a  change  in  the  roof,  which  hardly  affects  the 
ground'i^an,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  s{)eak  of  the  central  space  as  an 
undivided  nni^.  To  the  south  it  has  an  aisle  not  reaching  to  tne  extreme 
west,  but  leaving  room  for  a  |)orch  beyond  its  western  extremity.  At  the 
east  of  this  aisle,  almost  ran^in^  with  the  east  wall,  a  transept  orojeets. 
Four  irregular  arches  divide  tbis  aisle  and  transept  from  the  central  space. 
First  to  the  west  are  two  segmental  arches,  with  two  chamfers,  and  an  oc- 
tagonal pillar  between  them.  The  respond  of  this  couplet  marks  the  eastern 
extent  of  the  nave,  as  there  is  now  no  pillar,  but  a  solid  mass  of  wall.  The 
third  arch  is  s^meutal,  with  only  one  chamfer,  and  reaches  to  another  mass 
of  wall*,  beyoncl  which  is  the  arch  into  the  transept.  This  last  is  of  a  very 
extraordinary  character,  being  of  wood,  of  a  sort  of  late  Perpendicular  or 
incipient  cinque  cento,  singularly  flat,  and  dripping  with  cusps,  something 
like  the  nave  roof  of  S.  David's.  On  the  north  side  stands  the  tower,  whose 
west  wall  ranges  with  that  of  the  south  aisle,  but  a  modem  erection  has  been 
extended  to  the  west  wall  of  the  nave.  A  north  aisle  reaches  from  its  eastern 
lace  to  about  a  level  with  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept.  The  tower 
opens  southward  to  the  nave  by  a  moulded  segmental  arch,  and  eastwards  to 
the  aisle  bv  a  taller  moulded  arch.  The  aisle  seems  to  have  bad  originally 
but  a  single  arch  to  the  central  space,  a  moulded  segmental  one,  nearly  but 

not  quite  opposite  to  the  third  on  the  south  side At  the  east  end  (o( 

the  north  aisle)  a  small  Perpendicular  chapel  has  been  added,  much  narrower 
than  the  aisle,  with  which  it  has  no  connection,  but  reaching  to  the  east  end 
of  the  church.    It  has  a  panelled  barrel  vault  of  stone,  and  opens  to  the; 
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cbftncel  by  a  moalded  elliptic  arch.  To  the  north  also  an  additiooai  uale  or 
chapel  has  been  thrown  out,  ttretching  to  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  but  not 
so  tar  west  as  the  east  wall  of  the  tower.  This  opens  to  the  aisle  by  two 
wooden  arches,  similar  to  that  in  the  south  transept,  and  connected  by  a 
wooden  pillar  richly  caryed  with  surface  ornament.  This  chapel  has  a  good 
coved  roof.  The  above  description  will,  I  think,  make  it  clear,  that  the  church 
of  Llandeilo-Bertholey  is  a  very  singular  one,  and  well  worth  a  visit  from  all 
who  mav  be  bound  either  for  Abergavenny  or  for  Llanthony.  Externally,  I 
know  of  no  church  even  in  Pembrokeshire  which  surpasses  it  in  picturesque 
effect;  as  it  presents  a  complicated  display  of  high  roofs  and  gables,  the  aisles 
having  compass  roofs." 


GIBSON'S  NORTHUMBRIAN  NOTICES. 

t)e8criptive  and  Historical  Notices  of  NorthumhrioM  Castles,  Churches, 
and  Antiquities,  Third  Series.  By  William  Sidnst  Oibsok, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.    London:  Longmans.     1854. 

Mb.  Gibson  gives  us,  in  this  series,  a  very  welcome  addition  to  his 
former  volumes.  The  first  paper  is  on  Naworth  Castle,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  find  a  description  of  Lanercost  Priory,  and  a  very  full  and 
interesting  biographical  notice  of  Lord  William  Howard,  better  known 
as  "  Belted  Will,"  the  civilizer  of  the  English  Borden.  The  second 
article  is  a  descriptive  account  of  Brinkbum  Priory.  We  extract  part 
of  the  description  of  the  rained  priory  church : — 

"  Some  portions  of  the  existing  edifice  seem  old  enough  to  be  the  work  of 
the  little  colony  of  canons  who  obtained  the  grants  from  William  de  Bertram, 
{temp,  Henry  1.,}  especially  the  Norman  doorways  on  the  north  and  the  south 
sides  of  the  nave,  which  are  enriched  with  sculpture  of  an  early  character  in 
the  mouldings  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns.  But  the  edifice  is,  for  the 
most  part,  ot  the  transition  period ;  and  its  architecture  generally  belong  to 
the  later  part  of  this  (the  twelfth)  century,  and  presents  many  peculiarities. 
.  .  .  The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a  low  square  tower  at  the  mtersection  of 
the  cross,  carried  by  pointed  arches,  which  rest  on  brackets,  and  are  of  noble 
height  and  well-proportioned,  and  spring  from  massive  piers  with  clustered 
eolnmns  and  square  capitals.  The  choir  is  without  aisles ;  there  is  a  north 
aisle  to  the  nave,  and  the  transepts  have  eastern  aisles.  Tn  the  eastern  gable 
the  original  lancets  have  dissppeared,  and  have  been  replaced  by  three  unnbrm 
tiers  of  lights  with  transoms,  three  lights  in  each  tier ;  at  the  western  end 
were  three  tall  lancets,  of  which  only  two  remain— the  lancet-window  on  the 
southern  side,  with  the  wall  of  that  angle,  and  all  the  turret,  save  a  few  stairs 
from  the  ground,  having  fallen.  The  arcades  of  the  triforia  and  the  clerestory 
are  nearly  perfect ;  and  mdeed  there  are  few  abbey  churches  of  which  so  laige 
a  portion  remains  in  good  preservation,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  which  could 
be  so  easily  restored.  .  .  .  There  are  six  bays  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
and  on  that  side  are  triforia  and  clerestory;  on  the  south  side  are  four  tall 
lancet-windows,  extending  from  near  the  stringcourse  to  the  roof,  and  on  the 
exterior  south  wall  of  the  nave,  below  the  stringcourse,  is  a  fine  arcade  of 
uniform  arches  on  corbels.  The  few  lights  of  the  church  are  deeply  splayed. 
The  triforia  arches  in  the  nave  and  in  the  east  walls  of  the  transepts  are 
pointed,  and  coupled  under  a  circular  arch.'    There  are  thrde  lancet-lights  itf 
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the  derettory  of  the  ehancel,  on  the  north  Mil  south  tides;  the  clerestory 
windows  in  the  nave  nte  circular^ headed.  There  is  a  magnifieent  and  highly 
elaborate  north  porch,  a  fine  and  perfect  specimen  of  transition  work.  The 
mouldings  are  deep,  ornamented  with  grotesque  heads  and  figures.  The 
capitals  are  of  Norman  character.  Of  the  chevron  ornament  there  is  a  triple 
row,  as  in  many  Norman  doorways ;  but  the  moulding  is  that  which  came  to 
prevail  in  Early  English  architecture,  while  the  billet  ornament  is  sculptiu^ 
on  the  exterior  round.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  nave,  near  the  western 
angle,  b  another  doorway  of  Norman  character.  On  the  same  idde  of  the 
church,  and  near  the  transept,  is  a  third  enriched  doorway,  by  which  the 
monks  entered  from  their  cloister-garth;  and,  on  the  right  of  it,  a  fourth 
doorway,  of  transition  style,  which  leads  into  the  south  transept.  The  capi- 
tals of  the  doorway  into  the  nave  are  entirely  sculptured  with  the  Norman 
knot-work,  and  the  moulding  is  ornamented  at  interrals  with  large  knobs  or 
bosses.  The  mouldings  are  generally  marked  with  the  nail-head  ornament.'' 
-i-p.  46. 

The  third  paper  describes  Middleham,  formerly  a  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  ;  and  Mainsforth,  the  residence  of  Surtees  the  anti- 
quary. Tynemouth  Priory  is  the  subject  of  the  next  memoir,  and  its 
history  is  treated  at  much  length.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  infor- 
mation Mr.  Gibson  has  collected  from  various  sources,  as  to  the  bio- 
graphy of  various  worthies  connected  with  the  places  which  he  describes. 
As  an  example  of  this,  we  would  notice  the  memoir  of  Thomas  De  la 
Mare,  Prior  of  Tynemouth  from  1341  to  1349,  during  which  time 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  taken,  prisoner  after  the  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross,  was  entertained  at  the  priory.  This  is  the  same  De  la  Mare 
who  is  better  known  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  Abbats  of  S.  Alban*s, 
where  he  presided  from  1349  to  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
in  1396.  His  famous  brass  at  S.  Alban's  is  well  known,  as  perhaps 
the  finest  and  largest  in  England. 

The  succeeding  papers  are  entitled,  "  A  Visit  to  Hartlepool,"  "  A 
Visit  to  Yarrow"  (which  is  of  great  interest),  an  article  on  Newcastle 
and  Durham,  the  substance  of  which  appeared  in  our  own  pages,  and 
''^  A  Visit  to  Corby  Castle,  Cumberland." 

We  wish  that  all  parts  of  England  had  an  historian,  who  would  in- 
vestigate their  antiquities  as  faithfully  and  in  as  good  a  spirit  as  Mr. 
Gibson  has  set  an  example  in  doing  for  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
and  Durham. 


GODWINS  LONDON  SHADOWS. 

London  Shadows;  a  Glance  at  the  "Homes""  of  the  Thousands*  By 
GxoRQB  Goowiir.  F.R.S.,  Editor  of  the  Buiider,  &c.  London  t 
Routledge.     1854. 

Ma.  Godwin  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  sanatory  im- 
provement by  collecting  and  reprinting,  in  a  convenient  pamphlet,  the 
interesting  but  most  painful  articles  in  which»  in  the  pages  of  the 
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Builder,  he  bad  described  bis  many  visits  to  tb6  miserable  abodes  of 
the  LoadoQ  poor.  A  great  number  of  illustrations  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  letterpress.  We  hope  that  this  pamphlet  may  have  a  very  wide 
circulation.  It  can  scarcely  be  read  without  exciting  an  earnest  reso- 
lution to  do  something  to  abate  the  evils,  of  the  very  existence  of  which 
large  classes  of  the  ii^abitants  of  our  great  towns  are  altogether  uncon- 
scious. Mr.  Godwin  well  puts  it  in  his  preface: — "llie  miserable 
condition  in  which  thousands  of  human  beings  are  condemned  to  pass 
their  lives  in  London  and  other  large  towns  is  a  giant  evil,«-a  giant 
which  should  be  slain,  if  we  would  not  have  it  slay  us.  And  a  war 
against  this,  fortunately,  is  a  war  which  can  be  prosecuted  without  fear 
of  loss,  and  i^'ith  the  certainty  of  success."  And  again ; — "  Only  those 
who  have  examined  into  the  evil  for  themselves,  can  judge  of  its  enor« 
mous  extent  and  its  frightful  results.  We  are  all  interested  in  the 
removal  of  it,  immediately  and  personally ;  and  yet,  blinded  by  igno- 
rance, and  trusting  to  chance,  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  and  go  on 
building  gaols,  and  forming  penal  settlements,  to  punish  what  might 
have  been  prevented ;  taxing  our  means  to  pay  the  cost  of  illnesa  and 
death  wickedly  produced,  and  dying  ourselves,  it  may  be  said  without 
irreverence,  long  before  there  is  any  real  necessity  for  doing  so." 

We  sympathise  warmly  with  Mr.  Godwin's  energetic  efforts  in  the 
Builder  to  unite  all  classes  of  society  in  the  crusade  against  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  with  the  good  feeling  shown  in  all  his  endeavours  to  alle- 
viate and  to  elevate  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  poor.  The 
two  lines  which  he  himself  quotes  from  that  true  poet  of  the  people, 
Gerald  Massey ,  may  be  taken  as  a  motto  for  this  branch  of  his  labours—* 

«  Thii  world  is  full  of  beauty  as  other  worldi  abore, 
And  if  we  did  our  dntjr,  it  might  be  full  of  lore." 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  April  6,  1854, — Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  members  being  present,  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  France,  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Great- 
heed,  the  Rev.  T.  Ilelmere,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson,  the  Rev.  H.  L. 
Jenner,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Node,  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  the  Rev.  B. 
Webbp — the  Lord  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ghnaham's  Town  were  admitted  as  patrons ;  and  the  Rev.  H.  Williams, 
Vicar  of  Croxton,  Norfolk,  and  William  Slater,  Esq.,  architect,  of 
12,  John-street,  Adelphi,  London,  were  elected  ordinary  members. 

Th^  meeting  was  attended  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  architect^ 
who  exhibited  his  original  drawings  for  the  Diocesan  Training  College 
which  he  built  at  Culham,  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  and  also  his  designs 
for  rebuilding  the  church  of  Famham,  in  Essex.  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon, 
architect,  also  had  an  interview  with  the  committee,  whom  he  consulted 
as  to  certain  points  in  the  restorations  of  Barking  church,  Essex; 
Broughton  Sulney  chqreh,  Nottinghamshire ;  and  Woodstock  church. 
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Oxon.  Mr.  Slater  exhibited  his  designs  for  two  restorations  m  North* 
amptonshire ;  and  the  committee  also  examined  Mr.  Street*s  designs 
for  the  restorations  of  S.  Michael's,  Oxford ;  Summertown,  Oxon ;  and 
Rodney  Stoke,  Somersetshire ;  and  his  working  drawings  of  the  new 
churches  at  Elmley,  Kent,  and  Cowley,  Oxon.  The  following  plans 
were  also  examined : — For  a  new  church  at  Halse  Town,  near  S.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn;  for  the  restoration  of  Croxton 
church,  Norfolk,  by  a  local  architect ;  for  new  churches  at  Wed" 
hampton,  Wilts,  and  Uangarren.  Herefordshire,  and  a  new  schooU 
room,  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Bodley.  Letters  requesting  advice,  were  re-^ 
ceived  from  the  Provost  of  S.  Ninian's,  Perth;  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bristol,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner,  and  others ;  and  letters  were  read  from 
Mr.  H.  Hall,  the  Rev.  C.  Wray,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Markland,  the  latter  of 
whom  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  committee  the  proposed  schemes 
of  restoring  Horsted  Keynes  church,  Sussex,  in  memory  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  and  of  rebuilding  Bemerton  church,  in  memory  of  George 
Herbert. 

.  It  was  agreed  that  the  fifteenth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society 
should  be  held  at  No.  1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  at  one  p.m.,  on  Tues^ 
day,  June  30 ;  and  that  three  meetings  for  the  performance  of  eccle- 
siastical music,  by  the  Ecclesiological  Motett  Choir,  should  be  held  in 
the  Lecture-room,  at  S.  Martin's  hall,  on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday, 
May  16 ;  Tuesday^  June  20 ;  and  Thursday,  July  13,  to  commence  at 
eight  o'clock,  p.m.  It  was  also  determined  that  a  programme  of  the 
music  to  be  sung  at  the  meetings  of  June  20  and  July  1 3,  should  be 
published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Eecieeiologisi ;  and  that  persons* 
not  members  of  the  Society,  should  be  admitted  to  the  music  meetings 
upon  payment  of  one  shilling,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  room. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  publication  of  the 
aecond  part  of  the  **  Hymnal  Noted,"  reported  that  the  translation  of 
the  hymns,  &c.,  was  concluded,  and  that  the  noting  of  the  words  and 
the  harmonising  of  the  melodies  would  be  undertaken  without  delay. 


Musie  Meeting,  Tueeday.  May  lOfH,  at  8.  Martin* e  Halt. 

The  Motett  Choir,  who  have  for  a  short  time  been  zealously  practising 
the  style  of  music  we  have  uniformly  recommended  in  our  pages,'  gave 
with  considerable  accuracy  and  generally  with  good  effect,  a  selection 
of  Canto  Fermo  and  Canto  Figurato  music,  in  the  Lecture  Room  of 
8.  Martin's  Hall,  on  the  16th  of  May. 

The  first  of  the  Plain  Song  pieces  was  the  twenty^third  hymn  from 
the  Hymnal  Noted,  being  the  English  version  of  the  famous  melody 
■*  Pange  lingva,*'  as  preserved  in  the  Salielmry  Hymnal,  in  the  British 
Museum,  difiering  however  very  slightly  from  that  commonly  sung  all 
over  the  Continent  of  Europe  at  the  present  day  i  k  is  sung  with  great 
fervour  by  the  peasantry  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  The  "  Magnificat/^ 
«s  set  to  the  seventh  tone»  fourth  ending,  in  Mr.  Helm'ore*s  Canticlea 
Noted,  in  the  festal  form,  and  the  Compline  Melody  from  the  Hymnal 
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Noted  (Hymn  O^'-),  according  to  the  Sarom  ferial  use,  were  introduced, 
the  former  in  the  middle,  and  the  latter  at  the  close  of  the  eveningb 
The  hymns  were  sung  first  in  unison  and  afterwards  with  acoooipanylng 
▼ocal  harmonies,  as  at  the  former  meetings  in  1851-2-3,  at  Christ* 
church,  Albany  Street,  and  at  S.  Paul's,  Wilton  Place. 

The  selection  was  pleasingly  diversified  this  year  by  the  introduction 
of  two  of  the  Carols  lately  published  by  Mr.  Novello  for  Christmas 
and  Eastertide,  edited  by  Mr.  Neale,  who  has  with  his  usual  felicity 
of  versification  imitated  the  style  and  (if  our  judgment  be  not  too 
partial)  surpassed  in  elegance  the  originid  poetry  of  the  rare  collection 
of  Camtiones  Ecclesiastics  et  Scholastics  {I bS^).  from  which  the  me- 
lodies are  taken.  To  this  Mr.  Helmore,  the  masical  editor,  has  ar- 
tanged  harmonies  for  voices  and  pianoforte  in  an  appropriate  and 
interesting  style. 

The  Carols  selected  for  this  meeting  were  "  The  foe  behind,  the  deep 
before"  (92),  and  **  Earthly  friends  may  change  and  falter"  (0).  The 
former  is  part  of  a  Sequence,  and  though  by  no  means  of  uniform 
beauty,  is  a  striking  composition ;  the  re/rain  is  remarkably  pleasing, 
and  the  slow  movement  towards  the  close  at  the  words  **  Once  de* 
spised  and  once  rejected/*  has  a  peculiarly  solemn  and  religious  eflPect* 
while  the  inspiring  crescendo  at  the  words  *'  To  a  comer -stone  per^ 
fected,"  lead  on  the  sentiment  of  holy  joy  and  triumphant  jubilation  to 
their  appropriate  expression  in  the  closing  strain,  *'  As  a  glorious  trophy 
stands  erected,"  the  few  chords  of  which,  Churohlike  and  severe,  give 
elevation  to  the  reiteration  of  the  crotchets  upon  F  and  O  in  the  melody, 
and  lead  to  the  perfect  cadence  of  the  Amen  upon  £  b  in  a  manner 
which,  to  our  ear,  is  peculiarly  satisfactory. 

The  other  carol,  «'  Earthly  Friends/*  was,  by  special  request,  sung 
over  again. 

The  more  scientific  music,  or  the  specimens  of  Canto  figurato,  were 
taken  from  the  first  division  of  the  Motett  Society's  publications  of 
Ancient  Classical  Music,  with  the  interesting  addidon  of  what,  to  the 
initiated,  constituted  the  main  feature  and  principal  attraction  of  the 
performance,  Palestrina's  "  Missa  ad  Fugam."  This  famous  composi- 
tion is  written  in  perfect  canon  throughout ;  the  alto  and  soprano  cor- 
responding entirely ;  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other  taking  the 
lead ;  and  the  tenor  and  bass  also  corresponding  with  each  other ;  all 
four  parts  being  frequently  alike,  the  answers  being  in  the  fourth  and 
eighth  below  : — that  is,  (to  explain  the  construction  more  fully  to  the 
uninitiated,)  a  certain  melody  is  beg^n,  say  by  the  alto,  (as  in  the 
opening  "  Kyrie,*')  and  is  followed  in  the  same  melody  a  fourth  higher 
by  the  soprano  beginning  one  bar  after  the  commencement  of  the  alto. 
In  the  fourth'  bar  the  bass  begins  the  same  melody  an  octave  below  the 
alto*s  starting  note ;  and  fipidly  the  tenor  follows  the  bass,  as  the  so- 
prano  followed  the  alto,  singing  the  same  melody  as  the  other  three 
parts,  each  note  being  in  the  fourth  above  the  corresponding  note  of 
the  bass  melody,  an  octave  below  the  soprano,  and  a  fifth  below 
the  alto.  Notwithstanding  his  entire  obedience  to  so  rigid  a  law  of 
construction,  the  mighty  master  moves  on  as  calmly  and  sweetly  as 
though  each  separate  part,  and  the  whole  combined  were  the  sponta- 
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neous  and  unrestrained  utterance  of  his  sours  devotion  and  love  to  that 
Almighty  Being  Who  inspired  his  pen.  and  to  Whom  he  dedicated  this 
sublime  offering  of  artistic  worship. 

■  The  choir  executed  the  composition  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  sug- 
gest»  at  least,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  strains  when  sung  by  the 
choir  of  the  Sistine  chapel ;  or  what  it  might  be,  were  a  college  of 
singers,  deeply  learned  in  their  art,  and  inspired  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  author's  genius,  continually  to  offer  in  a  consecrated  building 
such  sacrifices  of  praise  and  adoration  before  the  earthly  altar  of  the 
Majesty  on  high  1  May  we,  or  at  least  our  children,  be  permitted  one 
day  to  enjoy  in  this  country  such  a  foretaste  of  the  songs  of  heaven  ! 

The  next  meetings  of  the  Society  are,  as  we  have  elsewhere  an- 
nounced, to  be  held  in  the  same  place  and  hour  on  Tuesday,  June  20, 
and  Thursday,  July  1 3.  The  choir  practice  meetings  are  holden  every 
Wednesday,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  school-room  adjoining  Archbishop 
Tenison's  Chapel,  Regent  Street. 

All  persons  wishing  to  aid  in  the  operations  of  our  choir,  are  paiti« 
enlarly  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  Secretary  for  mu- 
sical matters,  9,  Cheyn^-walk,  Chelsea ;  and  the  members  of  the  choir 
are  also  particularly  urged  to  be  constant  in  their  attendance. 


Analysis  of  Music 

To  he  sung  hy  the  Motett^choir  of  the  Ecclesiological  late  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  on  Tueedag  Evening,  ^Oth  June,  and  on  nurstUtg 
Evening,  ISth  July,  1854,  in  the  Lecture  Room  at  8.  Martin's  Hall, 
to  commence  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

On  ^Oth  June. 

I.  Motett,  adapted  to  English  words  from  Palestrina, 

"  I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  God  my  King,  and  I  will  praise  Thv  Name  for 
ever  and  ever.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  marvelloui,  worthy  to  be  praised : 
there  is  no  end  of  Hii  ereatDess.  My  mouth  shall  ipeak  the  praise  of  the 
Lord;  and  let  all  flesh  give  thanks  unto  Hit  holy  Name  for  ever  and  ever." 
(Ps.  cxiv.  1,  3,  21.) 

II.  Hymn,  *' Chorus  nova  Hierusalem:"  for  Saturday  evening  in 
Easter  tide :  No.  25  in  the  Hymnal.  The  melody  is  from  the  ancient 
Salisbury  Hymnal. 

III.  Mass,  "  0  guam  gloriosam,*'  by  VUtoria.  The  musicians  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  accustomed  often  to  construct  their  compositions 
for  the  Mass  upon  well-known  melodies.  The  commencing  words  of 
the  hymn  or  antiphon  to  which  these  melodies  belonged  consequently 
became  the  distinguishing  title  of  the  composition. 

(Kyrie.) 


t€ 


f> 


Kyrie  eleison."  **  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.' 

"  Christe  eleison."  "  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

**  Kyrie  eleison."  "  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us." 

VOL.  XV.  CC 
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"  **  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  in 
eaith  peace  to  men  of  good  wilL  We 
pnuse  Thee,  we  blest  Thee/'  &&»  (m 
in  our  Communion  Senrke.) 


(Gloria  in  excelais,) 

"Gimtk  in  exceliis  Deo,  et  in 
tern  pax  faominibus  bonae  Toluntatia. 
Leudanma  te,  benedieimua  te,  ador« 
amua  te,  gloriBcamua  te,  gratiaa  agi- 
mu8  tibi  propter  magnam  gloriam 
tuam,  Domine  Deus,  Rex  coeleatia, 
Deua  Pater  omnipotent. 

''Domine  Fili  nnigenite  Jean  Cfaritte,  Domine  Deua,  Agnna  Dei,  Filiua 
Patria,  Qui  tollia  peccata  mundi,  miaerere  nobia.  Qui  tollia  peceata  mundi, 
■OBcipe  deprecationem  noetmm*  Qui  aedea  ad  dexteram  Patria,  miaerere 
nobia. 

**  Quoniam  tu  aolua  aanctua,  tu  aolua  Dominua,  tu  aolaa  altiMimua,  Jean 
Chritte,  cum  Sancto  Spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  Patrit.    Amen." 

(Credo.) 

"Credo  in  nnnm  Deum,  Patrem         ''I  beliere  in  one  God,  the  Fa- 
omnipotentem,  factorem  coeli  et  teme,      thir  Almighty,"  &c. 
▼iaibiiium  omnium  et  iuTitibilium  i 

"  £t  in  unum  Dominum  Jetum  Cbrittum,  Filium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex 
Patre  natum  ante  omnia  tsecula,  Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lumine,  Deum  verum 
de  Deo  vero,  genitum,  non  factum,  consubitantialem  Patri,  per  quem  omnia 
facta  tunt :  Qui  propter  not  homines  et  propter  nostram  talutem  detcendit  de 
coelit,  et  incaroatut  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine,  et  Homo  factut 
eat :  Crucifixua  etiam  pro  nobia  aub  Pontio  Pikito,  paaaut  et  tepnltus  eat ;  et 
reaurrexit  tertia  die  aecundum  tcripturat,  et  atcendit  in  caelum,  tedet  ad  dex- 
teram  Patrit,  et  iterum  Tcnturua  eat  cum  gloria  judicare  vivoa  et  mortuoa, 
cujut  regni  non  erit  finii : 

"£t  in  Spiritnm  Sanctum,  Dominum  et  vivificantem,  qui  ex  Patre  Filioque 
procedit,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  timul  adoratur  et  oonglorificatur,  qui  locutut 
ett  per  propbetaa ;  Et  unam  Sanctam  CathoKcam  et  Apostolicam  Ecclesiam ; 
connteor  unum  Baptitma  in  remiasionem  peccatorum;  et  expecto  resurrec- 
tionem  mortuorum,  et  vitam  ?enturi  ssDcnli.    Amen.'' 

(Sailed.) 

"  Sanctus,  Sanctus,  Sanotus,  Do- 
minus  Dens  Sabaotb!  Pleni  sunt 
cibU  et  terra  gloria  tua.  Otanna  in 
exeeltta." 

**  Benedictna  qui  venit  in  nomine 
DominL    Oaanna  in  exceltia." 


it 


(Agnus  Dei,) 

*' AfgauM  Dei,  qui  tollia  peccata 
mundi,  miaerere  nobia.  Agnut  Dei, 
qui  tollit  peccata  mundi,  dona  nobit 
paoem." 


Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  Goo  of 
Sabaoth  I  Heaven  and  earth  are  full 
of  Thy  glory.  Hotanna  in  the 
higheat. 

'*  Bleaaed  it  he  that  cometh  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord.  Hoaanna  in  the 
higheat.' 


*9 


"O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest 
away  the  aina  of  the  world,  have 
mercy  upon  ua.  O  Lamb  of  Goo, 
that  takeat  away  the  aina  of  the 
world,  grant  ua  peace." 

IV.  Magmfieai,  by  Qreatheed.  Marbeck*  in  hia  *'  Book  of  Common 
Praier  Noted/'  haa  iet  the  Magnifieai  to  the  eighth  Gregorian  tone, 
first  ending.  Thia  melody,  aa  arranged  by  him,  runs  through  the  pre* 
sent  composition,  being  taken  up  by  the  treble  and  tedor  in  toma.  A 
similar  treatment  of  canto  fermo  subjects  was  frequently  practised  by 
Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries ;  and  that  master  haa  left  some  epe« 
cimens  of  cottnterpoint  on  the  same  tone. 
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V.  Carol,  **  Royal  Day  thai  ehaeeat  gloom"  from  the  '*  Carols  for 
Chriatmae  tide"  No.  9.  The  melody  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century. 

VI.  MotetU 


€t 


For  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith :  and 
much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord."    (Acts  xi.  24.) 

An  adaptation  from  Orlando  di  Lasao,  published  by  the  Motett  So- 
ciety as  an  anthem  for  the  festival  of  S.  Barnabas. 

VII.  Hymn,  "  Veni  Creator.*'  The  ancient  hymn  for  Whitsuntide, 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  translated  (or  rather 
imitated)  in  the  English  Ordinal :  No.  34  in  the  Hymnal.  The  me- 
lody is  the  original  one,  copied  from  the  Salisbury  H}rmnal. 

VIII.  Anthem,  by  TallU. 

**U  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments,  and  I  will  pray  the  Fathbr, 
and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth."    (S.  John  xiv.  15,  16,  170 

IX.  Carol,  **Let  the  merry  Chwrch-belh  ring,'"  from  the  •'  Carols  for 
Easter  tide,"  No.  13. 

X.  Motett. 

"All  Thy  works  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  Thy  saints  give  thanks  unto 
Thee.  Theyshow  tne  gloiy  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  talk  of  Thy  power :  that 
Thy  power.  Thy  glory,  and  mightiness  of  Thy  kingdom,  might  be  known  unto 
men.    Alleluia."    (Ps.  exlvTlO,  11, 12.) 

Adapted  as  an  Anthem  for  All  Saints*  Day,  from  a  Motett  by  Nanini. 
The  structure  of  this  piece  is  rather  unusual  of  its  kind. 

On  the  13M  July. 

I.  Motett. 

**  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  plaees  of  Jerusalem:  for  the 
Lord  hath  comforted  His  people.  He  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem.  The  Lord 
hath  made  bare  His  holy  arm  m  Uie  eyes  of  all  the  nations.  Alleluia."  (Isa. 
lii.  9,  10.) 

A  Motett  by  Palestrina,  for  five  voices,  adapted  as  an  Anthem  for 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

II.  Hymn,  "  JEtema  Christi  munera,"  for  the  Festivals  of  Apostles, 
No.  36  in  the  Hymnal.  This  melody  furnishes  the  subjects  for,  and 
gives  its  name  to,  the  following 

III.  Mass  by  Palestrina.  [For  the  words  of  the  Mass,  see  No.  III. 
in  the  preceding  programme.] 

IV.  Alleuiatic  Sequence,  or  '*  Cantemus  cuneti  melodum,*'  (from  the 
forthcoming  Second  Part  of  the  Hymnal  Noted,)  ^ 

'^  The  strain  upraise  of  joy  and  praise.    Alleluia. 

To  the  gloiy  of  their  King 

Shall  t&  ransomed  people  sing.    Alleluia* 
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And  the  Choin  that  dwell  on  high 
Shall  re-echo  through  the  sky    Alleluia. 

They  through  the  fields  of  Paradise  that  roami 

The  blessed  ones,  repeat  through  thai  bright  home    Alleltt] 

The  planets  glittering' on  their  hea?enly  way, 
The  shining  constellationsyjoin  and  say    Alleluia. 

Ye  clouds  that  onward  sweep  1 

Ye  winds  on  pinions  light  I 

Ye  thunders,  echoing  loud  and  deep  t 

Ye  lightnmgs,  wildly  bright ! 

In  sweet  consent  unite  your    Alleluia. 

Ye  floods  and  ocean  billows  I 
Ye  storms  and  winter  snow  I 
Ye  days  of  cloudless  beauty  T 
Hoar  frost  and  summer  glow  I 
Ye  gro?es  that  wa?e  in  spring* 
And  glorious  forests,  sing    Alleluia. 

First  let  the  birds,  with  varied  plumage  gay 

Exalt  their  great  Creator's  praise  ana  say    Alleluit.. 

Then  let  the  beasts  of  earth,  with  varying  strain. 
Join  in  Creation's  Hymn,  and  ciy  again    Alleluia. 

Hero  let  the  mountains  thunder  forth,  sonorous.    Alleluia* 
Then  let  the  valleys  sing  in  gentler  chorus    Alleluia. 

Thou  jubilant  abyss  of  ocean  cry    Alleluia. 

Ye  tracts  of  earth  and  continents  reply    Alleluia* 

To  Him  That  all  Creation  made. 

The  frequent  hymn  be  duly  paid.    Alleluia. 

This  is  the  strainj  the  eternal  strain,  the  Lord  of  all  thmgs  love^ 

Alleluia. 

This  IB  the  song,  theheav'niy  song,  that  Christ  Himself  approves. 

Alleluia. 

Wherefore  we  sing,  both  heart  and  voice  awaking,    Alleluia* 

And  children's  voices  echo,  answer  making,    Alleluia. 

Now  from  all  men  be  out-poured 

Alleluia  to  the  Lord  ; 

With  Alleluia  evermore. 

The  Son  and  Spirit  we  adore. 

Praise  be  done  to  the  Threb  in  Onb. 

Alleluia  1    Alleluia?    Alleluia  I    Allelnial'' 

y.  Anthem,  by  Greatheed. 

^  O  Lord  Almighty,  Goo  of  Israel,  the  soul  in  anguish,  the  troubled  spirit, 
erieth  unto  Thee.  Hear,  O  Lord,  and  have  mercy,  for  Thou  art  mereiful  • 
have  pity  upon  us,  because  we  have  sinned  before  Thee.  Remember  not  the 
iniquities  or  our  forefathers :  but  think  Thou  upon  Thy  power  and  Thy  Name, 
now,  at  this  time :  for  Thou  art  the  Lord  our  God  ;  and  Thee,  O  Lord,  will 
we  praise."    Baruch  iii.  I,  2,  5,  6. 

In  this  Anthem  the  opening  movement  (for  six  voices),  and  the 
double  fugue  with  which  it  ends,  are  in  the  Mode  usually  called 
the  Phrygian :  the  middle  movement  being  in  the  major  key  of  A. 
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VL  Hymn,  '*  Jesu  daleU  memorial*  Hymn  for  the  Epiphany,  No» 
18  in  the  Hymnal.    The  melody  i«  from  the  Salisbury  Hymnal. 

VIL  Commwuion  Service,  by  Dos  Santos.  This  work  is  remarkable 
a»  having  been  lately  composed  for  the  English  Church  by  a  Portuguese 
musician,  organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  Funchal,  Madeira ;  and  is  now 
produced  for  the  first  time.  Though  not  strictly  in  the  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  exhibits  a  decided  leaning  towards  that  style. 

VIII.  Hymn,  •<  Rector  Potent,*'  No.  6  in  the  Hymnal 

IX.  Carol,  "  Days  grow  longer,"  from  the  "  Carols  for  Eastertide,'* 
No.  19.     The  melody  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

X.  Motett  (five  voices) »  adapted  from  Orlando  di  Lasso. 

"  Not  uDto  ua,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  Thy  Name  -give  the  praise. 
The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  and  holy  in  all  His  works.  Alleluia. 
My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  and  let  all  flesh  give  thanks 
unto  His  holy  Name  for  ever."    (Psa.  cxv.  1 ;  cxlv.  17»  21.) 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  first  meeting  of  this  term  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  1 7th,  at 
the  Society's  Rooms,  in  Holy  welL  The  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxam, 
of  Magdalen  College,  took  the  chair,  and  proposed  the  names  of  three 
new  members  for  election,  and  acknowledged  the  following  presents  :— 
a  case  of  sculpture,  presented  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Margetts ;  a  rubbing  of  a 
brass  of  John  Skinner,  Dean  of  Dunkeld,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Waller ;  Rules  and  Members  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society ; 
Rules  and  Proceedings  at  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectund  Society,  presented  by  the  Societies. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  mentioning 
that  proposals  were  under  consideration  for  the  union  of  the  Art  and 
the  Architectural  Society. 

'  Letters  had  been  received  from  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  inviting  the  attendance  of  members  at  their  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Coventry,  in  June. 

Mr.  Codrington,  of  Wadham  College,  had  been  elected  Secretary  in 
the  room  of  the  Rev.  W.  Grey. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  Bruton  for  his  paper.  This  paper, 
in  proceeding  to  examine  the  several  points  which  were  believed  common 
to  private  halls  and  college  adjuncts,  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  con- 
cluded that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  a  chapel,  the  same  separate 
arrangements  were  required,  and  that,  apart  from  the  endowment,  the 
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latter  presented  few  advantages  which  the  former  would  not  eompriae. 
And  although,  by  reaeon  of  the  neoesaity  of  tiieir  being  eelf-Bupporting, 
they  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  developments  of  such  mum- 
fioent  proposak  as  those  laid  before  the  Chancellor  and  the  Crown,  by 
the  Societies  of  8.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Christ  Church,  it  was  believed 
that,  if  efficiently  projected  and  administered,  they  might  render  much 
service ;  particularly  as,  unless  other  societies  are  prepared  to  follow 
the  examples  of  those  quoted,  a  void  would  still  exist,  whieh  could 
only  be  filled  by  private  exertions  directed  towards  the  establishment  of 
Independent  Halls.  Continuing  this  examination,  the  paper  drew  on 
f|n  assumed  site  the  several  requisites  for  the  accommodation,  first,  of 
forty,  and  then,  of  twenty  students.  Provision  for  the  smaller  number, 
it  was  believed,  might,  among  other  reasons,  be  rendered  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  which  might  arise  in  procuring  a  site  for  the 
larger  number ;  and  while,  to  properly  provide  for  forty  students,  the 
HaU  would  require  a  Principal  and  Vice-Principal,  it  was  considered 
that  the  education  and  direction  of  twenty  students  might  be  supposed 
to  come  within  the  powers  of  one  individual.  The  modes  oi  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilating  the  several  parts  of  the  building  were  con- 
sidered, and  a  system  explained,  under  which  it  might  be  desirable  that 
a  free  supply  of  water,  and  a  regulated  supply  of  gas,  should  be 
allowed  to  each  student.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  Halls  was  also 
given,  and  the  style  considered,  in  which  it  was  desirable  they  should 
be  erected,  the  writer  believing  they  might,  with  their  design  properly 
studied,  add  to  the  well-earned  reputation  of  this  University,  bat  if 
they  failed  to  present  a  creditable  architectural  appearance,  the  satia- 
faction  which  might  be  felt  at  their  erection  would  be  considerably 
reduced* 

After  some  remarks  on  the  paper,  and  other  subjects,  from  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  Mr,  Millard,  Mr.  Lee,  and  others,  the  meet- 
ing separated. 
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NORTHAMPTON, 

At  a  Committee  Meeting,  held  on  Monday,  April  Srd,  the  Rev.  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton  in  the  chair,  several  members  b^ng  presenti  the  Rev. 
H.  Pelly  was  elected  a  member,  A  very  valuable  cdUeetion  of  prints 
and  works  on  Architecture  and  Art,  being  duplicates  from  the  library 
of  Castle  Ashby,  were  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton.  The 
books  include  Lysons' " Britannia," GaUyKnight^s  "Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Italy,"  Digby  Wyatt's  *'  Mosaic  Pavements,"  Ac,  Ac.  There 
were  also  presented  ^'ArchnologiaCambrensis,**  from  theCambrian  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  Coat  of  Arms  in  coloured  glass,  from  Miss  B^ker.  A  win- 
dow of  Powell's  glass  was  exhibited  by  the  manufacturers,  as  containing 
specimens  of  the  new  glass  made  by  them,  under  the  diveetioa  of  Mr. 
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Winston ;  the  amount  of  glaM  used  was,  however,  too  limited  to  give  any 
idea  of  its  effectire  qnalitiee.  For  some  time  past,  Mr.  Medlock.  a 
chemist  of  note,  has  been  engaged,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Winston,  author  of  ''  Hints  on  Glass  Painting,"  on  ezperimenU,  by 
analysia,  on  ancient  coloured  glass,  and  the  Messrs.  Powell  have  at 
length  succeeded  in  manufacturing  it  nearer  in  texture,  and  tint,  and 
harmony  of  combination,  to  the  old  glass  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  than  any  which  has  yet  been  produced,  either  here  or 
abroad.  Id  most  modem  painted  windows,  the  colours,  at  a  rery  short 
distance,  melt  into  one  another, — ^thus,  blue  and  ruby  fuse  into  a  purple 
haze,  while  in  old  windows  each  colour  stands  distinct  from  that  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  regained  by  the 
new  material,  which  is  made  in  accordance  with  results  obtained  after 
most  minute  analysis,  with  the  directions  of  the  early  writers  on  Art. 
A  memorial  window,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  R.  Watson,  that 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  Rockingham  church,  after  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  Hedgeland,  and  executed  by  him,  is  composed  of 
this  new  glass.  The  style  of  composition  and  drawing  in  this  window 
may  be  thought  by  some  too  modem,  and  not  the  best  suited  to  painted 
glass,  but  the  brilliancy  and  harmonv  of  the  colouring  none  can  doubts 
The  colours  are  equal  to  the  finest  cinque-cento  material. 

The  Secretary  stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  obstacles, 
he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  general  restoration  of  Thedding worth 
church,  but  the  Committee  resolved  to  vote  £10  (double  the  amount 
they  had  ever  given  before,)  towards  the  work,  should  the  original  de- 
sign be  carried  out.  The  plans  for  the  re-seating  of  Islip  church  were 
stated  to  be  likely  to  cost  £505,  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  hoped 
to  raise  within  the  parish,  but  any  assistance  towards  the  work  would 
be  most  welcome.  The  fabric  of  the  church  \%  in  excellent  repair,  and 
the  new  work  of  re-seating  will  be  carried  out  in  the  best  material  and 
arrangement. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Lightfoot  resigned  his  secretaryship  of  the  society,  in 
consequence  of  his  leaving  the  archdeaconry,  on  his  election  to  the 
Rectorship  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Morton,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  given  to  Mr.  Lightfoot,  for  his  active  and  hearty  promotion 
of  the  objects  of  the  society  during  his  tenure  of  office,  and  that  he 
should  be  made  a  Vice-President  of  the  society. 

The  Rev.  J.  Denton  resigned  the  curatorship  of  the  society  on  his 
leaving  Northampton.  The  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  voted  for 
his  services,  and  the  Rev.  H.  De  Saumarez  was  requested  to  act  in  his 
stead. 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  fixed  for  Leicester,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lincoln  and  other  societies,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  May. 

Mr.  Wales  had  received  an  answer  from  the  architects  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  S.  John^s  Hospital,  under  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
They  expressed  great  willingness  to  submit  any  plans  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  any  practicable  sug- 
gestions. It  appears  that  the  chapel  will  be  well  restored,  in  agreement 
with  the  present  beautiful  east  window ;  the  rest  of  the  Hospital  will 
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be  only  repaired  at  the  present.  The  Committee  regret  that  deal  will 
be  used  instead  of  oak  for  the  fittings  of  the  chapel. 

A  communication  from  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  society,  on  the  opening  of  the 
cathedral  to  the  public,  and  it  was  stated  that  already  had  Norwich 
followed  the  example  of  Peterborough,  and  that  other  cathedrals  were 
meditating  the  same  course. 

No  answer  had  yet  been  returned  from  the  Committee  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  relative  to  the  co-operation  with  the  Architectural 
Society,  for  the  production  of  better  designs  for  labourers'  cottages. 


MEETING  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES  OF  THE 
DIOCESE  OF  LINCOLN  AND  ARCHDEACONRY  OF  NOR- 
THAMPTON. 

FuasuANT  to  invitation,  these  societies  have  this  year  held  a  joint 
meeting  in  Leicester  ;  and,  considering  the  many  points  both  of  anti- 
quarian and  ecclesiological  interest  which  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
presents,  the  determination  must  be  considered  a  wise  one. 

The  proceedings  commenced  on  Wednesday,  May  17,  with  a  public 
meeting  at  the  New  Hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  rub- 
bings of  monumental  brasses,  many  of  them  not  less  interesting  in  them- 
selves as  works  of  art,  than  valuable  as  faithful  copies  of  the  originals. 

Another  object  of  interest  to  the  clerical  visitors  was  a  beautiful 
service  of  communion  plate  from  Messrs.  Skidmore's,  of  Coventry^ 
which  was  exhibited  on  the  platform. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  F.  G.  Fowke,  Bart.,  who  said,  in 
opening  the  business,  that  he  must  first  congratulate  them  on  the 
rather  unusual  circumstance  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  architectural 
societies  of  Lincoln  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton  being  held 
in  their  town.  That  must  be  considered  a  high  compliment,  and  be 
was  most  happy  to  be  the  organ  of  expression  for  the  courteous  and 
obliging  answer  returned  to  the  invitation,  which  he  was  sure  must  be 
gratifying  to  all.  He  should  now  introduce  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  who 
would  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Churches  of  Leicester." 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  then  read  the  following  paper :— ••  If  Leicester 
had  been  buried  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  with  all  its  histories 
and  records,  and  had  been  just  excavated  under  the  auspices  of  you^ 
architectural  society,  some  member  would,  doubtless,  be  requested  to 
give  such  a  history  of  its  several  churches  as  could  be  inferred  from 
their  remains ;  and  with  that  happy  tact  in  apportioning  their  burdens* 
which  has  enabled  all  similar  societies  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  choice  would  in  this  case  as- 
suredly fall  on  Mr.  Sloman.  And  truly  he  had  need  be  a  cold-blooded 
animal  if  he  were  required  to  adhere  rigidly  to  his  metier.  While  Sir 
Visto  was  everywhere  discovering  and  descanting  on  beauties  and 


turret ;  wnue  Mr.  Oanon  Urderljr  wu  explaining  the  nbul  me  or 
■jmbolical  meaning  of  thU  or  that  foot-  pac«,  «ngle,  or  mesii,  he,  poor 
man,  muit  examiae,  meaaure.  and  detcribe  with  at  leaet  as  minuta 
attentbn;  but  without  inJuIging  in  a  Bpticulatioo  on  the  dm,  or  a 
aingle  comment  on  the  beauty  or  defoTiDity.  of  any  faliric  or  feature. 
He  is  conceroed  aolely  with  the  indicationt  of  positive  or  reklive  anti- 
quity, with  the  wrinldei,  crow's-feet,  and  grey  hairs  of  the  subjects  of 
his  study ;  and  after  he  has  put  every  atone  to  the  question,  he  will 
sometimes  be  obliged  to  confess  that  his  scrutiny  has  ended  only  in 
conjecture,  that  his  cloaest  appTosimation  to  a  date  does  but  amount  to 
a  thereabouts.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  ^tparent  interest  in 
his  work,  and  of  exactness  in  his  conclueions,  thia  mu!it  be  said  oo  his 
behalf — that  he  will  have  added,  indirectly  at  least,  to  the  charm  of 
every  other  view  that  may  be  taken  of  the  remains  which. he  has  studied, 
and  that  almost  all  other  sources  of  information  are  oftener  and  more 
widely  at  fault  than  be  will  probably  be,  in  their  assertions. 

"  In  the  present  paper  I  shall,  from  choice,  treat  the  churches  of 
Leicester  in  the  way  which  I  have,  in  imagination,  impoeed  on  the  un- 
fortunate Mr.  Sloman.  As  documents  were  beyond  bis  reach,  and 
criticism  beyond  his  province,  so,  for  myself,  I  profess  to  have  looked 
at  the  churches  of  Leicester  only  for  internal  evidence  of  their  history  i 
and  where  I  go  beyond  a  mere  examination  of  the  hbric  with  this  view, 
either  to  seek  additional  light  from  records,  or  to  pass  judgment  on  any 
•rchitecttual  featore,  I  do  more  than  I  bid  you  to  expect,  though  not 
more  than  I  trust  you  will  excuse.  You  will  at  once  perceive  that  I 
offer  only  a  summary  of  my  conclusions ;  a  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rest  would  take  a  long  time,  and  be  very 
uninteresting;  but  I  shall  be  bappy,  so  far  as  time  allows,  to  point 
them  out  to  you  when  we  visit  the  several  churches  after  the  meeting. 

"  I  may  just  observe  that  in  one  of  the  tables,  which  I  have  sub- 
[tended  in  an  aggravated  form  for  your  conveuience,  I  have  reduced  my 
conclusions  to  a, yet  narrower  compass,  barely  stating  the  relative  axes 
of  the  several  churches  and  their  parts  i  while  in  another  table  I  liave 
given  a  synoptical  view  of  the  several  styles  of  architecture  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  and  of  the  limits  between  wluch  ex- 
amples of  each  are  found. 

"  The  phns  and  sections  refer  only  to  S.  Mary's  church. 

"  When  four  out  of  the  five  ancient  churches  have  Norman  remains, 
while  none  have  any  pretensions  to  an  earlier  date,  the  choice  of  one  with 
which  to  commence  our  surveymust  be  somewhat  arbitrary.  There  is  one, 
however,  which  is  accidentally  associated  with  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
Immediately  to  the  east  of  some  singular  Romnn  remains  is  the  church  of 
S.  Nieholag,  The  lioman  materials  thus  close  at  band  liave  been  freely 
used  in  ita  construction,  the  window  arches  being  turned  with  lloman 
brick.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  rudeness  rerulting  from  tliia  circumstance, 
which  of  course  involves  flat  nnmoulded  soffits  to  the  arches,  that  has 
given  rise  to  a  general  notion  that  this  church  is  nf  Saxon  date ;  but 
the  earliest  existing  remains  are  clearly  Norman.  Tlie  original  fabric, 
so  far  as  we  can  now  determine  its  form,  consisted  of  a  nave,  with 
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north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  with  a  tower  between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  and  transepts  north  and  south.  The  witnesses  of  this  remote 
period  still  remaining  are  the  tower  and  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  It 
is  only,  however,  on  the  exterior  that  it  appears  that  the  north  wall  is 
from  bottom  to  top,  except  the  clerestory,  which  is  Perpendicular,  the 
old  Norman  wall,  with  the  arches  and  other  openings  filled  up.  The 
transept,  together  with  the  north  aisle,  have  quite  disappeared,  and 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt,  with  some  exten- 
sions of  the  original  plan,  early  in  the  Geometrical  period*  perhaps 
about  1280. 

"  All  Saints'  retains  a  Norman  entrance  at  the  west  end.  the  only 
witness  of  its  right  to  be  classed  with  the  rest  of  the  early  churches  in 
this  town.  At  present  it  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  each  with  its 
compass  roof ;  tower  attached  to  the  last  bay  eastward  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  modern  chancel.  With  the  exception  only  of  the  Norman 
entrance,  and  of  the  modern  chancel,  the  whole  of  this  church  is 
Geometrical  in  style,  and  of  about  the  same  date  with  the  second 
portion  of  S.  Nicholas.  The  tower  has  in  its  outline  some  appearance 
of  being  earlier,  but  a  string-course  in  the  basement  is  Geometrical.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  semicircular  pilaster  buttt-esses  at  the 
angles,  which  give  the  tower  an  earlier  aspect,  may  have  been  formed  of 
old  materials  from  the  Norman  church.  Precisely  the  same  thing  has 
happened  at  S.  Peter*s,  Northampton,  the  tower  of  which  was  rebuilt 
long  after  the  Norman  period. 

"  In  the  interior  we  may  observe  the  good  Perpendicular  roof,  coeval, 
or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  S.  Mary's,  to  be  referred  hereafter  to  its 
proper  dute.  We  must  also  direct  attention  to  the  exceedingly  good 
hexagonal  pulpit ;  a  perfect  model  for  this  portion  of  our  church  furni- 
ture, and  one  in  the  adoption  of  which,  instead  of  some  huge  octagonal 
erection,  done  over,  or  over  done,  which  you  will,  with  panels,  tracery* 
cusps,  and  angels*  heads,  sufficient  might  be  saved  in  many  a  church  to 
supply  an  equally  good  font  cover.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
say  of  this  church,  that  it  would  afford  more  hints  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  churches  in  Leicester  put  together  for  a  town  church  of  moderate 
pretensions.  1  must  be  allowed  to  transgress  my  limits  so  far  as  to 
express  a  hope  that  it  may  speedily  receive  the  restoration  which 
its  beauties,  as  well  as  its  desolation,  loudly  call  for,  and  that  they 
may  be  executed  under  the  advice  of  a  real  architect. 

'*  <S.  Martinis  was  originally  a  cross  church,  with  narrow  aisles  to  the 
nave,  north  and  south  transepts,  probably  without  aisles,  and  chancel, 
the  arrangement  of  which  does  not  appear.  Of  the  Norman  fabric 
onIy*the  tower  with  its  south-west  stair  turret  remains,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  is  much  more  recent,  probably  Decorated,  as  I  judge 
from  the  outline,  but  there  are  no  distinctive  details  remaining.  The 
narrowness  of  the  church*  and  especially  of  its  aisles,  was  felt  as  a  great 
inconvenience  at  the  close  of  the  1 3th  century,  and  the  course  taken  to 
remedy  it  was  both  singular  and  extremely  judicious.  Instead  of  re- 
building both  the  original  aisles  of  a  greater  width,  an  additional  south 
aisle  was  added,  the  former  aisle  being  retained,  and  the  seimratioa 
between  the  nave  and  the  original  aisle,  and  also  that  between  the 
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original  and  the  additional  ai^le  being  made  by  tall  slender  pillars. 
The  original  aisle  still  remaining  extremely  narrow  is  admirably  con- 
trasted with  this  spacious  addition  to  the  church,  and  it  is  to  this 
arrangement  that  the  interior  owes  its  great  superiority  of  effect,  not 
only  over  the  exterior  of  the  same  church,  but  also  over  the  interior 
of  S.  Mary*s,  where  a  nearly  equal  enlargement  was  effected  about  the 
same  time,  in  a  less  ingenious  and  satisfactory  manner. 

"  The  chancel  was  rebuilt,  and  that  aisle  was  added  to  it  late  in  the 
Perpendicular  period.  Of  the  transeptal  arrangement  there  is  a  faint 
exteraal  indication  on  the  north,  but  none  on  the  south  side.  The 
clerestory  of  the  nave  and  the  western  entrance  are  Perpendicular. 

"  The  north  porch  is  of  wood,  and  has  been  considerably  enriched ; 
at  present  it  is  in  a  wretched  plight,  but  it  ought  to  be  restored,  as  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  existing  wooden  porch  to  a  large  town  church  in  the 
kingdom. 

"  1  cannot  leave  this  church  without  remarking  that  here,  and  at  S. 
Nicholas,  the  very  worst  feature  as  respects  internal  effect  and  conveni- 
ence is  the  only  one  which  has  been  retained  of  the  Norman  fabric. 
What  can  be  more  inconvenient  and  more  obstructive  than  the  low  cir- 
cular arches  resting  on  heavy  square  piers  which  support  the  tower? 
If  S.  Mary's  church  had  a  similar  low  Norman  tower,  we  cannot  seri- 
ously regret  its  loss. 

'*  Nicholls,  in  his  account  of  S.  Martin's  church,  has  some  singular 
extracts  from  the  churchwardens'  accounts,  and  other  sources ;  I  must, 
however,  be  very  sparing  in  the  use  of  such  materials. 
.    "In  1490  Mr. Mayor's  pew  was  made. 

"  In  1 545  the  church,  particularly  the  nave,  was  repaired.  Six  loads 
of  freestone  were  brought  from  the  Freers.  at  18«.  a  load.  The  chief 
workmen  had  7d,  and  the  ordinary  ones  4d.  per  day. 

"In  1547  seven  and  a  half  cwt.  of  brass  was  sold  at  19«.  per  cwt. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  many  a  monument  must  have  been  stripped  to 
satisfy  this  ^eria  sacra  fames, 

'*  In  the  great  window  of  the  north  transept  occurred  one  of  those  little 
pieces  of  satire  which  the  monastic  clergy  were  so  fond  of  levelling  at  the 
predicant  friars.  A  fox  was  represented  preaching  to  geese,  from  the 
text,  Testie  eat  mihi  Dene  quam  cupiam  vos  omnes  visceribus  meis  -,  which 
you  will  recognize  as  a  cunning  adaptation  of  the  words  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
Philippian  converts,  with  a  significant  change  in  the  last  word :  God  is 
my  witness  how  I  long  after  you  aU  in  my  bowels,  instead  of  in  the 
bowels  of  CnaiST. 

*'  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  church  of  S.  Mary  de  Castro,  the  only 
one  in  Leicester  which  affords  what  may  be  called  an  interesting  architec- 
tural problem.     Let  us  address  ourselves  to  it  with  all  courage. 

"Of  its  original  Norman  fabric,  S.  Mary's  retains  large  and  important 
traces ;  yet  it  is  not  very  easy  to  recover  the  original  plan.  It  had  cer- 
tainly a  nave  and  narrow  aisles  (extending,  I  imagine,  through  six  bays,) 
and  a  chancel  without  aisles ;  but  indications  of  a  transept  and  central 
tower  are  extremely  slight :  though,  from  the  analogy  of  the  remaining 
Norman  churches  in  Leicester,  and  from  its  connection  with  a  monastic 
establishment,  we  may  presume  that  this  was  its  original  plan.    Of  the 
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Norman  work  actually  remaining,  we  have  tbe  chancel  and  an  arcade 
-at  the  west,  tolerably  entire  (so  that  we  have  the  Hmita  of  the  church 
east  and  weat ;)  and,  besides  these,  certain  traces  in  the  north  and  south 
walls  of  the  nave,  to  which  I  shall  presently  call  your  attention.  The 
north  door^  moreover,  is  in  part  the  ancient  Norman  fabric  ;  but  it  has 
been  removed  from  its  first  position,  so  as  not  to  indicate  the 'original 
width  of  the  north  aisle. 

*<  The  first  changes  in  the  plan  and  structure  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, were  in  the  nave  and  its  aisles ;  and  these  are  of  a  startling 
description.  That  we  may  understand  them,  I  have  reconstructed 
three  bays  of  the  Norman  nave,  from  its  present  indications,  and  have 
^iven  elevations,  both  of  the  exterior  and  of  the  interior.  la  the  inte- 
fioT,  you  have  the  arches,  which  were  six  in  number,  with  a  clerestory 
window  over  each  alternate  arch.  Ilie  roof  was  most  likely  a  flat  roof, 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  clerestory,  at  a  height  of  only  23  feet  from  tbe 
•ground.  In  the  exterior,  we  have  an  ornamental  arcade,  pierced  for 
the  clerestory  windows,  and  over  it  a  corbel  table ;  and  below  is  seen 
4he  roof  of  the  aisle,  and  its  six  windows. 

-  *'  Now,  all  the  churches  of  Leicester  were  partially  destroyed,  toge- 
ther with  the  castle,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  town,  in   1 173,  by 
Richard  de  Lucyi  High  Justiciary  of  Henry  II.,  in  his  vengeance  against 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  taken  arms  against  the  Crowo.     It  pro- 
bably remained  roofless  and  desolate  several  years :  for  so  utter  was  the 
destruction  of  Leicester,  that  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
at  S.  Alban's,  at  Bury  6.  Edtnond's,  and  other  towns.     It  may  have 
been  about  1200,  that  the  Abbey  had  so  far  recovered  from  its  desok- 
tion,  as  to  commence  repairs  ;  and  then,  according  to  custom,  they  set 
to  work  not  merely  to  restore  but  to  enlarge  their  church.    The  aisles, 
I  have  said,  were  very  narrow.     At  the  north,  they  probably  had  but 
little  room  ;  at  all  events,  they  did  not  yet  extend  the  church  in  that 
direction :  but  on  the  south  they  enlarged  the  aisle  to  probably  at 
least  twice  its  ancient  width  ;  still  leaving  it  very  much  narrower  than 
the  present  south  aisle.    We  are  only  concerned,  however,  with  their 
treatment  of  the  arcade  and  clerestory  of  the  nave,  the  aisle  having  ut- 
terly perished.     What  they  wanted  was,  height  to  the  roof,  and  greater 
openness  between  the  nave  anil  the  aisle.     They  converts,  therefore* 
the  arcade  of  six  semicircnlar  arches  into  one  of  five  pointed  arches,  of 
so  much  greater  height,  that  the  points  run  up  a  good  way  into  the 
original  clerestory.     The  unceremonious  way  in  which  the  clerestory 
was  treated  is  most  remarkable :  you  will  see  that  it  was  under-built, 
cut  away^  and  blocked  up,  just  as  occasion  served.     It  is  impossible  to 
commend  the  process ;  though  it  has  perpetuated,  to  a  marvellous  ex* 
tent,  indications  of  the  original  character  of  the  church.     You  will  see 
that  the  old  clerestory  is  here  reduced  to  a  portion  of  the  wall  out  of 
which  the  great  arcade  is  cut ;  but  the  place  of  this  clerestory  is  sup* 
))lied  by  the  addition  of  an  entirely  new  one,  of  twelve  lancet  windows* 
adding  ten  feet  to  the  height  of  the  nave.     Here,  then,  you  have  a  wall* 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  Norman,  aad  the  upper  part  Early  English* 
supported  by  pillars  of  the  latter  date. 

-  "On  the  north  side,  the  change  was  at  present  more  simple.    T^^ 
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two  sides  of  the  nave  must,  of  course,  be  of  equal  keight,  to  support 
the  roof:  the  Earlj  English  clerestory  was,  therefore,  added  to  the 
Norman  clerestory ;  which  now  took  the  reb&trve  position,  though  not 
the  office,  of  a  triforium  ;  but  as  the  aisle  was  not  yet  widened,  the 
old  Norman  arcade  remained  below.  Somewhere  about  the  year  1 280 
great  changes  took  place  in  the  church,  and  one  of  them  connected 
with  the  north  side.  The  chapel  of  S.  Anne  was  then  built,  and  the 
north  aisle  somewhat  increased  in  width,  and  then  the  old  Ncrman  ar- 
cade and  clerestory  were  still  more  deeply  cut  into  than  on  the  other 
side.  The  Norman  windows  now  almost  entirely  disappear,  one  little 
piece  of  one  window  only  remaining  of  all  the  number,  and  Geometrical 
arches  are  carried  up  to  within  five  feet  of  the  top  of  the  original  clere- 
story. The  Early  English  clerestory  is  not,  however,  affected  by  this 
change,  so  that  we  have  Norman  work  between  Early  English  above, 
and  Geometrical  below. 

*'  There  are  other  changes  in  these  arcades,  but  they  must  be  de« 
fiemd  for  a  little  space. 

"  Of  the  Early  English  aisle  (which  we  fnppose  to  have  been  erected 
when  the  change  was  made  in  the  souUi  nave  arcade,)  there  is  but  one 
vestige,  and  that  is  the  sedilia,  which  are  clearly  of  Early  English  date ; 
to  this  may,  however,  be  added  the  font :  though,  like  the  sedilia,  its 
place  has  been  altered.  The  present  south  aisle,  with  its  very  singU'^' 
larly  arranged  tower,  have  altogether  a  different  history. 

**  I  wish  I  could  find  it  recorded  exactly  when  the  church  of  S.  Mary 
de  Castro  became  parochial ;  for  this  would  pn^bly  indicate  the  date 
of  the  substitution  of  the  present  south  aisle,  of  so  very  disproportionate 
dimensions,  for  ^  Early  English  aisle,  which  had  itself  supplanted  the 
original  Norman  aisle.  However,  some  time  about  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  this  aisle  was  erected,  together  with  the  tower,  on  which 
still  remains  the  weather  mould,  showing  the  place  of  its  original  roof. 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  wholly  repudiate  the  general  persuasion 
that  this  aisle  was  built  by  John  of  Gaunt  shortly  before  1400.  But 
there  are  several  changes  in  it,  which  may  be  referred  to  a  period  very 
ehortly  after  1400.  At  that  date,  an  important  change  took  place  in 
tlie  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  Dean  and 
seven  Canons,  sll  instituted  by  the  Abbat,  except  one,  who  was  called 
Vicar  of  the  parish,  and  who  was  instituted  by  the  Bishop.  But  in 
1400,  by  the  advice  of  Bishop  Beaufort,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Abbat,  it  was  ordained  that  either  the  Dean  or  the  Sacrist  should  be 
also  the  Vicar  of  the  parish.  This,  of  course,  brought  the  conventual 
church  (that  is,  the  nave  and  chancel)  and  the  parish  church  (that  is, 
the  present  sooth  aisle)  into  closer  relations ;  and  about  this  time  are 
several  changes  which  tend  to  throw  the  two  together,  and  to  assimi- 
late them  in  architectural  character.  For  the  former  purpose,  the  two 
arches  out  of  the  chancel  into  the  aisle  were  opened ;  and,  as  involving 
uniformity  of  character,  as  well  as  a  more  free  communication,  when 
roofs  were  needed  both  to  tiie  nave  and  to  the  south  aisle,  the  high- 
pitched  roof  of  the  aisle,  the  eaves  of  which  would  come  down  too  low 
against  the  nave,  was  changed  into  a  nearly  flat  roof,  resting  on  a  clere- 
story built  for  that  purpose  over  the  original  south  wall  of  the  aisle. 
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and,  of  course,  in  the  Perpendicular  style  ;  and  at  the  same  time  win- 
dows similar  to  these  were  inserted  in  part  of  the  Early  English  clere- 
story of  the  nave :  a  roof  of  nearly  identical  character  being  supplied 
both  to  nave  and  aisle.  Thus  were  the  architectural  features  of  the 
church  of  S.  Mary  de  Castro,  conventual  and  parochial  in  one,  fitted 
for  its  double  use,  and  assimilated  with  its  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

*'  It  would  be  very  easy  to  extend  this  notice  of  S.  Mary 'a  Church 
to  ten  times  its  present  length,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the 
heads  of  its  architectural  history,  which  is  all  that  I  propose.  1  should, 
however,  affect  brevity  at  the  expense  of  justice  if  I  did  not  call  atten- 
tion to  the  extensive,  and  in  many  respects  very  difficult  restorations 
which  have  been  lately  effected,  and  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  great 
and  salutary  efforts  of  a  gentleman  whose  labours  here  and  their  re- 
sults make  one  hesitate  to  perpetuate  the  term  'Churchwarden's 
Gothic  *  as  a  note  of  reproach.  If  all  churchwardens  were  like  Mr. 
Nevinson,  one  great  part  of  the  vocation  of  our  architectural  societies 
would  be  happily  gone.  I  must  add,  too,  as  in  private  duty  bound, 
that  I  am  myself  much  in/lebted  to  the  courtesies  and  help  of  the 
brothers  of  that  name  in  Leicester,  as  on  a  former  occasion  to  a  third 
brother  at  Stamford,  in  the  preparation  of  my  paper. 

"  We  have  been  advancing  throughout  from  churches  of  smaller  to 
those  of  greater  importance,  architecturally  considered,  and  we  end 
with  by  far  the  finest  church  in  the  town :  that  of  S.  Margaret.  Of 
this  church  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  writes,  *  St.  Margaret's  is  thereby 
the  fairest  paroch  chirch  of  Leircester,  wher  ons  was  cathedrale  chirche, 
and  thereby  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  a  palace,  whereof  a  little  yet 
standeth.  John  Penny,  first  Abbate  of  Leircester,  the  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor and  Cairluel,  is  here  buried  in  an  alabaster  tumbe.  This  Penny 
made  the  new  bricke  workes  of  Leircester  Abbey,  and  much  of  the 
bricke  walls.* 

*'  Thus  summarily  is  this  church  dismissed  by  Leland.  We  have 
of  course  something  to  add  on  the  history  of  the  fabric.  The  most 
ancient  portion  at  present  remaining  is  the  last  bay  eastward  of  the 
nave,  which  is  Semi-Norman  or  Transition,  and  probably  about  19<X) 
in  date.  As  this,  though  but  a  small  part,  is  evidently  a  part  of  • 
church  of  considerable  pretensions,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  at  that 
early  date  S.  Margaret's  occupied  about  the  same  space  and  plan  that 
it  does  now  :  if  so,  it  consisted  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  south 
porch  ;  the  vestry  is  doubtless  an  addition  to  the  plan,  and  the  tower, 
since  it  is  engaged,  that  is,  wholly  inclosed,  in  the  nave,  does  not  alter 
the  external  limits  of  the  church. 

'*  A  great  rebuilding  took  place  early  in  the  Geometrical  period  ;  so 
early  that  the  characteristic  lancet  decoration  of  the  nail  head  is  re- 
tained in  the  south  nave  arcade,  and  in  the  south  door :  and  to  this 
rebuilding  we  assign  the  whole  of  the.  nave  and  aisles,  except  the  bay 
of  the  nave  next  the  chancel,  before  assigned  to  the  Semi-Norman 
period.  Thenceforward  nothing  that  was  done  has  left  its  trace  be- 
hind, until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  chancel,  the  south  porch, 
and  the  tower  were  erected.  Of  the  building  of  the  latter  we  have 
distinct  mention  in  Bishop  Alnwick's  Register,  which  contains  an  epis* 
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and  a  gdodly  promise  of  the  character  of  the  churches  that  will  be. 
built,  because  built  they  must  be,  within  tfie  present  half  ceotary,  ia 
the  town  of  Leicester.*' 

The  rev.  gentleman  illustrated  hia  remarics  by  several  explanatory 
drawings. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Reeve  called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Poole  and  the  other 
archaeologists  present  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Saxon  church  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  S,  Mary  de  Casiro,  existing  on  the  site  of  the 
present  church  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  he  suggested  several 
reasons  why  the  erection  of  that  church  waa  coeval  with  the  recapture 
of  the  town  from  the  Danes  in  the  year  U^ ;  if  so,  it  waa  not  too  much 
to  attribute  the  building  of  the  first  church  to  Ethelflada^  the  daughter 
of  Alfred  the  Gh-eat.  Mr.  Reeve  questioned  the  correctness  of  some 
of  Mr.  Poole's  opinions,  especially  as  to  the  enlargement  of  the  north 
aisle  and  the  double  enlargement  of  the  south  aisle,  but  stated  that  he 
should  probably  be  convinced  by  ^e  proofs  which  Mr.  Poole  would 
offer  in  Support  of  his  theory  when  they  arrived  at  the  church.  He 
would,  however,  take  that  opportunity  of  assuring  the  lecturer  that 
the  tradition  of  the  town  was  not  ^at  John  of  Oaunt  had  erected  the 
south  aisle,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Poole,  but  that  he  had  raised  the 
walls  for  the  clerestory  windows,  and  substituted  the  present  roof  for 
the  former  high-pitched  one. 

J.  F.  Uollings,  Bsq.  then  read  a  paper  on  *'  Roman  Leicester." 


The  evening  meeting  was  held  in  the  New  Hall.    At  half-past 
eight,  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  first  paper  read  was  on  *•  Monumental  Sculpture,"  by  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  who  observed,  in  commencing,  that  monumental  sculpture 
was  not  making  the  same  progress  as  architecture,  notwithstanding  its 
close  connection  with  it.     The  Ghxek  monumental  sculpture  was  cele- 
brated for  the  exhibition  both  of  the  real  and  the  ideal ;  in  the  latter, 
however,  the  religious  element  was  not  sufficiently  prominent.    The 
early  Christians  deposited  their  deceased  friends  in  the  first  period  of 
the  Church,  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  a  representation  of  the  face 
being  carved  upon  the  stone.     Afterwards  the  figure  was  exhibited  m 
drapery,  so  as  to  resemble  a  chrysalis.     Still  later,  the  figure  was 
exhibited  attired  in  the  habits  of  the  time.    This  prevailed  till  the  tiiM 
of  Elizabeth.     Afterwards,  tablets  with  long  inscriptions  were  used, 
together  with  urns,  willows,   and  other  emblems.     The  medisval 
sculpture  possessed  more  of  the  religious  element  than  the  modern. 
The  principle  on  which  its  artists  proceeded  was  to  represent  repose 
after  action,  rest  after  death.     They  were  often  exceedingly  impressive. 
He  would  not  say  that  mediaeval  sculpture  was  exempt  from  grostoess. 
but  it  was  never  found  in  this  respect  so  bad  as  in  modern  timet. 
Many  of  the  mediaeval  sculptures  were  in  a  devotional  attitude,  which 
added  much  to  their  effect.     It  could  not  be  said  that  they  were  per* 
feet  in  anatomical  proportions,  but  some  of  the  ancient  statues  were 
not  more  so.     It  had  been  said,  perhaps  too  broadly,  that  anatomy 
destroyed  painting  and  sculpture.     Monumental  sculpture  amongst  us 
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t  aright  be  divided  into  two  classes, — first,  representations  of  the  dead, 

,  as  he  appeared  in  life,  which  might  be  called  the  secular;  and  the 

feecond,  not  only  a  representation  of  the  dead,  but  the  embodiment  of 

P  some  religious  idea,  which  he  called  the  religious  style,  and  which  was 

alone  adapted  to  churches  and  cathedrals.    And  yet  the   two  were 

^  often  very  wrongly  blended.     Westminster  Abbey  was  a  notable  ejc- 

ample,  especially  in  the  statue  of  Lady  Nightingale.     Let  them   no 

longer  turn  their  cathedrals  into  statue  galleries.     The  abstractedness 

,_  from  earth  of  mediaeval  sculpture  was  the  idea  which  above  all  others 

^  should  be  retained,  while  the  details  might  be  improved.     Persons 

^  talked  of  a  calm  and  comfortable  death ;  death  might  be  this  in  some 

^  cases,  but  the  act  of  dying  was  not  in  itself  adapted  to  sculpture.     On 

"  this  point  he  particularly  insisted.     Medieeval  sculpture  was  not  per* 

feet,  but  what  he  wanted  to  impress  on  them  was  that  unless  modern 

.  sculptors  would  adhere  to  the  mediaeval  masters  as  regarded  the  atti-' 

tude  of  the  head,  which  should  express  abstraction  from  earth  and 

concentration  on  heaven,  they  could  not  hope  to  succeed.    Tombstones 

and  tablets,  as  we  ordinarily  see  them,  could  hardly  be  considered  as 

^       belonging  to  monumental  sculpture,  but  rather  to  the  designer  of 

ehimney  pieces  and   the   commissioners  of  pavements.     Design  and 

taste  in  these  things  should  be  encouraged.    In  Kensal  Green  Cemetery 

he  was  glad  to  see,  amid  much  bad  taste,  evidences  of  improvement. 

The  aspect  of  most  of  our  ordinary  churchyards  was  calculated  to 

harden  and  brutalize  the  mind. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  any  member  of  the  society  had  any  remarks 
to  make  on  the  lecture.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  with  it,  but 
he  hoped  some  one  would  be  found  to  dispute  some  of  Its  observations. 
The  Rev.  George  Gilbert  rose  to  express  his  approbation  of  the  paper, 
and  ho])ed  that  Sir  Charles  would  publish  it,  because  it  related  to  a 
subject  of  great  importance  at  present.  He  alluded  to  the  monument 
proposed  to  be  erected  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  design  for 
which  he  was  represented  in  the  act  of  dying.  He  thought  he  should 
rather  have  been  represented  in  the  act  of  prayer,  as  they  all  knew  he 
was  a  man  of  prayer.  Moreover,  there  was  an  unreality  about  the 
plan,  inasmuch  as  the  deceased  prelate  was  represented  as  dying  in  his 
episcqMd  vestments,  which  could  not  possibly  be  correct.  He  trusted 
he  should  be  supported  in  those  remarks,  and  that  every  member  of 
the  society  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  would  join  him  in  protesting 
against  the  erection  of  that  monument. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  James  Thompson  to  read 
a  paper  on  **  Leicester  Abbey,  its  History,  and  recent  discoveries  in 
its  ruins." 

Mr.  Thompson  commenced  by  remarking  on  the  benefits  which  in 
the  dark  ages  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  conferred  upon  society  in 
various  ways,  and  particularly  by  monastic  institutions.  The  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  Norman  conquest,  was  one  to  which  these 
remarks  were  especially  appropriate.  At  this  time  many  abbeys  arose, 
and  that  of  Leicester  among  them.  Robert  de  Bellemont  having  been 
installed  in  the  Castle  of  Leicester,  rebuilt  the  churches,  and  after  a 
life  in  which  he  must  have  tasted  all  the  sweets  of  gratified  ambitioDa 
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retired  to  a  monastery  in  Norn^andy,  where  he  died.     His  son,  to  atotie 
for  the  eins  of  his  youth,  founded  the  Abbey  of  Leicester.     It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  appointed  for  the  residence  of  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  Augustine,  and  was  henceforth  knowm  as  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Mary  of  the  Meadows.     About  twenty  monks  were  located 
in  this  Abbey  with  their  superior  officers  and  other  necessary  persons, 
altogether  a  considerable   number.     For  its  support  the  domain   of 
S.  Mary  of  the  Castle,  and  numerous  others  were  given  to  it  by  its 
founder.    Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Robert  and  his  wife  separated ; 
the  latter  retired  to  a  nunnery  at  Nuneaton,  he  himself  ended  his  days 
among  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  which  he  had  founded,  and  was  buried 
near  the  high  altar  of  the  Abbey  Church.     The  Popes  conferred  great 
privileges  on  the  fraternity,  and  the  abbots  were  summoned  to  the 
great  councils  of  the  nation  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  Henry  IV. 
Some  remarks  were  made  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  different  abbots, 
after  which,  Mr.  Thompson  remarked  that  the  Augustine  friars  paid 
great  attention  to  literature,  and  while  all  the  laity  were  involved  in 
the  deepest  ignorance,  the  Abbey  had  a  valuable  library,  and  its  inmates 
were  great  patrons  of  learning.    After  some  further  observations,  he 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  the 
Abbey.     Within   ten  years  from  which,   the  last  abbot  of  Leicester 
.surrendered  his  office,  and  the  convent  was  suppressed.     The  site  was 
purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  who  sold  it  to  the  Barl 
of  Huntingdon  ;  the  latter  built  a  mansion  upon  it.  and  subsequently 
sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Dysart.     From  that  time  it  fell  into  decay.     In 
a  century  even  after  the  suppression  of  the  Abbey,  the  site  of  the  Church 
was  conjectural.     In  1797,  a  scull  was  found  at  the  site  of  the  high 
altar,  which  was  supposed  might  have  belonged  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
but  the  evidence  was  not  at  all  conclusive.     Notwithstanding  various 
isolated  discoveries,  no  systematic  attempts  at  excavation  were  made 
till  1845.     At  that  time,  no  vestige  of  the  Abbey  church,  cloisters,  or 
domestic  offices  remained  on  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  trenches  were 
accordingly  dug,  and  after  various  interesting  discoveries,  the  excavations 
having  proceeded  as  far  as  was  deemed  prudent,  application  was  made 
to  the  Earl  of  Dyeart  for  permission  to  proceed  further;  this  not 
having  been.given^  the  excavations  ceased,  and  had  not  since  been 
resumed.     After  pointing  out  the  features  most  worth  notice  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  at  present  remaining,  Mr.  Thompson  concluded  his 
paper  by  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  true  archaeologist,  dis- 
tinguishing between  what  he  called  the  idolater  and  the  true  worshipper 
of  archaeology. 

The  Rev.  F.  P.  Low  rose  to  move  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr. 
Thompson  for  his  paper.  He  had  never  heard  a  more  interesting 
account  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  his  own  intention  to  have  read  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of  mitred  abbeys,  but  he  found  the  necessary  research 
would  occupy  so  much  time  that  he  must  withdraw  it.  As  secretary 
to  the  Lincoln  Society,  he  begged  to  add  his  thanks  to  the  people  of 
Leicester  for  the  reception  the  Society  had  met  with. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James,  of  Thedding worth,  secretary  of  the  Northampton 
j5ociety>  seconded  the  motion,  observing  that  after  the  papers  they 
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had  that  day  heard  on  Roman  and  Gothic  Leicester,  they  could  not 
come  there  as  teachers,  but  rather  as  learners. 


The  proceedings  of  the  following  day  were  commenced  by  an  early 
visit  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  societies  to  the  new  church  of  S.  John 
in  the  London  Road,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Anderson  expressed  a  most 
flattering  opinion.  He  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  modern 
specimens  of  the  style  he  had  ever  seen,  an  opinion  which  must  be 
considered  as  very  complimentary  to  its  architect,  Mr.  Scott,  and  to 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Broadbent  and  Hawley,  by  whom  Mr.  Scott's 
design  has  been  so  efficiently  carried  into  effect. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  drive  brought  the  excursionists  to  Belgrave, 
where  they  lingered  for  a  short  time,  and  then  took  the  road  to  Syston. 
The  ancient  sedilia  here  excited  much  attention,  as  did  the  tomb  of 
the  founder.  The  extremely  inconvenient  side  gallery,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church,  was  the  subject  of  general  condemnation.  Many 
expressions  of  regret  were  heard  that  the  ancient  and  beautiful  font 
now  cast  aside  in  disuse  under  the  tower,  was  not  restored,  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  modem  bason,  as  it  might  be  called,  now  in  use. 

Queniborough  was  the  next  place  visited.  Tlie  tower  and  spire  of 
the  church  were  much  admired.  The  ancient  font  in  the  Early  English 
style  also  received  much  attention.  To  many  the  most  attractive 
object  was  a  mural  brass  of  great  beauty  and  value,  in  the  Ambry, 
which  was  much  admired  by  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  who  copied  the 
inscription.  Exactly  opposite  to  this  interesting  rehc,  within  the 
enclosure,  was  a  cupboard,  open,  filled  with  tallow  candles  and  sundry 
et  ceteras,  which  did  not  fail  to  call  forth  severe  deprecatory  observa- 
tions from  some  of  the  visitors. 

Gaddesby  was  next  reached.  The  venerable  edifice  appeared  strongly 
to  impress  the  visitors  ;  and  loud  and  numerous  were  the  complaints 
that  it  should  be  permitted  to  continue  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition. 

The  party  next  reached  Ashby  Folville,  where  they  were  detained 
a  considerable  time,  over  the  monumental  sculpture  and  other  inter- 
esting objects.  The  tomb  of  the  '*  headless  lady,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  attracted  much  notice.  Mr.  Walker  pointed  out.  howeirer, 
that  the  head  had  undoubtedly  been  carved,  although  the  outlines 
could  only  be  traced  now  with  difficulty. 

A  drive  through  Baggrave  Park  brought  the  party  to  Hungarton. 
According  to  the  programme,  the  next  stoppage  should  have  been 
Houghton,  but  Mr.  Hollings  suggested  that  as  Ingarsby  was  in  the  line 
of  route,  a  halt  should  be  made  there,  and  he  would  introduce  the  expe- 
dition to  Mr.  Carver,  who  now  occupies  the  ancient  Grange  of  the  Abbey. 

On  leaving  Ingarsby.  the  party  proceeded  to  Houghton,  and  from 
thence  to  Thurnby,  Stoughton.  and  Evington. 

A  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  New  Hall.  Sir  Charles 
Anderson  took  the  chair,  and  after  a  few  remarks,  expressing  his 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  success  that  had  attended  the  gathering  of 
the  societies  in  Leicester,  called  upon  Sir  Henry  Dryden  to  read  a 
paper  "  On  Repairing  and  Refitting  Old  Churches." 
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NEW  CHURCHES. 

S.  Michael,  Tylehurst,  Berks. — We  hope  to  recur  to  this  new  church 
by  Mr.  Street.  At  present  we  will  merely  mention  a  perspective 
sketch  of  the  design,  taken  from  the  north-west,  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  the  architect.  This  shows  a  western  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
very  small  octagonal  shingled  broach  spirelet,  having  a  small  "  sermoo- 
bell "  gabled  out  on  its  west  side ;  a  nave  with  a  north  aisle,  under  a 
separate  gable ;  a  chancel,  and  a  transversely  gabled  vestry  attached  to 
its  north-west  side.  The  style  is  good  Middle-Pointed,  and  the  whole 
design  is  treated  with  much  freedom  and  ability.  The  roofs  are 
chequered  with  coloured  tiles.  We  cannot  quite  commend  the  un- 
usual insertion  of  a  small  rectangular  aperture,  pierced  with  tracery, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.     Is  it  meant  for  ventilation  ? 

Christchurch,  Esher,  Surrey. — ^This  church,  built  in  the  First- 
Pointed  style,  is  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  as  the 
parish  church  of  Esher,  to  replace  a  miserably  mutilated  edifice  upon 
another  site,  which  is  left  standing  in  the  old  churchyard,  and  is 
noticeable  as  the  burial  place  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  plan  com- 
prises a  western  tower,  surmounted  by  a  broach  spire ;  a  nave  and 
aisles,  with  north  and  south  porches,  and  a  spacious  chancel  with 
gabled  aisles  in  the  western  portion  projecting  like  transepts  north  and 
south.  The  east  window  is  a  triplet  of  lancets  too  narrow  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  church  itself.  The  rearvault  is  supported  bjr  black 
marble  shafts,  and  springs  from  an  arcaded  reredos.  It  is  partially,  but 
not  very  effectively,  polychromatised  by  Mr.  Hudson.  The  altar  is 
vested  in  red  velvet;  the  chairs  are  placed  sedile-wise  against  the 
south  wall ;  the  sanctuary  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  and  rises  upon 
a  black  marble  step.  Two  long  and  somewhat  narrow  lancets  light 
it  on  either  side  ;  a  rail  of  oak  and  coloured  metal  separates  the  sanc- 
tuary from  the  chancel.  The  latter  comprises  two  rows  of  solid 
benches  placed  like  stalls  on  either  side,  and  is  divided  by  oaken 
parcloses  from  the  aisles.  The  aisle  to  the  north  contains  the  organ 
and  the  vestry.  The  one  to  the  south  arranged  in  two  stories  is 
allotted  to  the  royal  inmates  of  Claremont  and  their  followers,  the 
upper  portion  being  panelled  in  cedar.  This  unhappy  arrangement 
was  made  necessary,  as  the  condition  of  £1000,  subscribed  by  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  whose  original  closet  in  old  Esher  church  is 
a  perfect  curiosity.  The  position  of  the  reading-desk  will  probably  be 
ameliorated ;  at  present  it  faces  west  and  is  flanked  by  the  clerk's  desk. 
A  simple  and  effective  oaken  lettem  is  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave,  and  adjoining  it  against  the  north  jamb  of  the  chancel-arch 
stands  the  pulpit  of  stone,  of  a  massive  design.  Tiie  chancel-arch 
of  three  orders,  with  a  Iflbel  supported  by  angels,  is  richly  carved  and 
graceful.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  of  four  bays,  the  arcade  being  sup- 
ported by  circular  pillars.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by  two-light  windows 
with  incipient  tracery,  under  elliptical  rearvaults,  with,  we  think,  not 
a  very  good  effect.     The  nave  clerestory  of  seven  single  lights^  placed 


the  Toofiof  stained  d  eal.  The  font  is  placed  in  the  weatem  portion  of 
the  south  aisle.  The  tower,  which  is  open  to  the  church,  contains 
a  small  gallery,  and  is  lighted  by  a  dieconnected  couplet,  surmounted  by 
a  <nrcular  window  of  eight  foils — a  design  also  adopted  in  the  gables  of 
the  chancel  aisles.  The  tower  contains  a  peal  of  beUa  by  Mr.  Mean. 
The  material  of  the  entire  edifice,  including  the  spire,  is  of  random 
work,  with  dressed  stone  dressings.  We  wish  that  the  small  buttresses 
ctuflered  at  the  east  end  had  been  omitted.  The  church  is  able  by  its 
dimensions  to  contain  at  once  half  the  population  of  the  parish.  The- 
sittings  are  sll  entirely  free.  The  dimensions  are,  length  110  feet: 
width  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  43  feet ;  height  50  feet.  The  church 
plate  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Keith.  Had  the  spirit  which  presided 
over  the  erection  of  the  church  not  been  hampered  by  timidity  and 
ftpathy  in  quarters  where  they  should  least  have  been  found,  we  believe- 
that  sundry  shortcomings  would  not  have  existed.  As  it  is,  the 
founder  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has 
carried  through  the  good  work. 

S. ,  Halte  Town,  S.  Ivn,  ConuBatl. — This  new  church,  by  Mr. 

J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  comprises  in  its  plan  a  clerestoried  nave  and  two 
aisles,  in  length  63  feet,  and  in  total  breadth  44  feet ;  a  chancel,  35 
feet  by  17  feet ;  a  sacristy  to  the  north-east  of  the  chancel ;  a  western 
tower  i  and  a  south  porch  at  the  western  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
internal  arrangements  are  quite  correct,  and  the  number  of  persona  for 
whom  accommodation  is  provided  is  468.  The  style  of  the  building 
might,  with  ndrantage,  have  been  later ;  it  is  of  rather  severe  First- 
Pointed  ;  with  single  lancet  windows,  trefoil-headed,  iu  the  side  walls 
of  the  aisles ;  small  qualrefoiled  circles,  five  in  number,  in  the  clere- 
story :  and  windows  of  early  tracery — of  two  lights  with  a  quatrefoil 
above — in  the  chancel.  The  western  tower  has  a  saddle-back  roof, 
with  the  gables  east  and  west.  It  shows,  in  the  west  elevation,  a  west 
door  under  a  horizontal  string- course,  a  small  lancet  above,  and  then, 
with  no  further  division  into  stuges,  a  pair  of  very  tall  adjacent  tre- 
foil-headed lancets,  for  the  belfry  windows,  the  heads  of  which  run  up 
into  the  gable  of  the  saddle- back  roof.  The  arrangement  of  this  part 
of  the  tower  is  a  little  unsatisfactory  to  the  eye.  The  east  window  of 
the  chancel  is  of  three  trefoiled  lights,  under  one  head.  The  roofs  are 
•11  of  good  pitch,  and  very  simply  treated,  without  eaves  or  copings :  the 
gables  cairy  metal  crosses.  Internally,  there  is  an  excellent  rise  of  steps 
to  the  altar;  the  nave  rouf  has  intersecting  braces ;  that  of  the  chancel 
is  coved  under  a  collar-beam.  The  chancel-arch  is  corbelled;  the 
arcades,  of  five  arches  on  each  side,  are  simply  but  well  moulded.  In 
order  to  provide  fur  aringing-fioor,  the  western  arch  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower  is  undesirably  low.  The  seats  are  all  open,  but  some  of 
them  are  appropriated.  They  are  fixed,  and  in  design  resemble  those 
placed  by  Mr.  Caipenter  in  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster-square.  We 
can  congratulate  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  on  bis  success  in  this  design. 

S.  Mary,  Famham,  Estex. — We  have  been  fovoured  by  the  archi- 
tect, Mr,  y  Clarke,  F,S.A.,  with  a  view  of  the  dnwings  for  the  !«• 
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building  of  this  church.  The  plan  embraces  a  well-sized  chancel,  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  western  tower,  and  south-western  porch.  The 
style  is  early  First-Pointed,  mainly  chosen  (we  belieTe)  in  order  to 
allow  the  tower  to  be  a  copy  of  that  of  the  church  of  the  respected 
Incumbent's  former  benefice,  Garsington,  in  Oxfordshire.  We  cannot, 
however,  think  this  an  adequate  reason  for  choosing  so  early  a  style, 
and  for  reproducing  a  tower  which,  with  certain  merits  of  its  own,  is 
by  no  means  striking  or  beautiful.  It  is  a  low,  heavy  composition, ^^ 
with  dwarf  buttresses,  and  no  string-courses  below  the  belfry  stage, 
which,  under  a  corbelled  parapet,  has  on  each  side  two  detached  broad- 
shafted  lancets,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  capping.  The  east 
window  is  an  unequal  triplet  of  lancets ;  the  chancel  has  trefoiled  single 
lancets,  and  the  aisles' have  couplets  of  trefoiled  lancets,  with  two-light 
windows,  having  a  quatrefoil  above,  at  the  east  end.  There  is  no  dere- 
'  story,  and  the  lofty  roofs  of  the  nave  extend,  with  a  break,  over  tiie 
aisles,  to  very  low  side  walls.  The  porch  is  of  open  woodwork.  The 
internal  arrangements  are  correct ;  but  we  regret  to  see  the  base  of  the 
tower  used  for  the  sacristy.  Nor  can  we  at  all  justify  a  very  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  by  which  the  west  part 
of  the  wall  is  so  thickened,  as  to  contain  a  narrow  passage  within  itself, 
leading  from  a  priest's  door  opening  externally  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  chancel,  to  an  inner  door  opening  into  the  chancel  about  mid- 
way. This  had  far  better  be  developed  into  what  it  directly  points  to— 
a  sacristy  in  that  position  with  an  external  door.  This  intramural  pas- 
sage is  lighted  by  a  downward  extension  of  the  westernmost  lancet, 
below  a  transome,  looking  externally  exactly  like  a  lychnoscope. 

<S$.  Philip  and  James,  Ilfracombe,  Devon, — We  have  seen  a  litho- 
graph of  the  design  for  tliis  new  church,  taken  from  the  north-east. 
Mr.  Hay  ward  is  the  architect.  The  building  is  intended  to  be  a  speci- 
men of  early  Middle- Pointed ;-— a  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  a  chanod, 
and  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  occupjring  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  north  aisle.  The  chancel  appears  well  proportioned,  and  its 
windows,  three  of  two  lights  on  the  north  side,  and  the  eastern  window 
of  five  lights  with  a  circle,  full  of  smaller  circles,  in  the  tracery,  seem 
to  be  fsir.  But  they  are  rather  commonplace,  and,  in  particular,  the 
east  window  is  so  badly  placed  in  the  wall,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
produce  a  dignified  internal  effect  with  the  cill  of  the  window  nearly  at 
the  level  of  the  altar.  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  octagonal  pinna- 
cles to  the  east  and  west  gables :  they  savour  of  a  later  style.  The  clere- 
story is  of  spherical  triangles.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages,  with  massy 
buttresses,  having  pedimented  heads,  but  it  wants  height,  as  compared 
with  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  two  lights 
with  a  circle  in  the  head.  The  spire  is  an  octagonal  broach  one,  with 
gabled  spire-lights  on  the  cardinal  faces.  The  spire,  (and  we  may 
include  in  this  remark  the  general  character  of  the  design,)  seems 
scarcely  such  as  will  harmonize  well  with  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
the  locality.  The  size  of  the  gable  crosses  is  probably  exaggerated  in 
the  lithograph.  *  Of  the  internal  arrangements  we  can  say  nothing.' 
We  do  not  understand  the  use  of  a  door  in  the  east  end  of  a  kind  of 
lean-to  aisle  on  the  south  side  of  the  chanoel.      Upon  the  whole 
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however,  this  drawing,  though  feeble,  teems  to  show  improTemeut  on 
the  part  of  the  architect.  The  church  is  ready  for  roo&ag,  but  funds 
are  greatly  wanted. 


NEW  PARSONAGES. 

.  Brimghton  Sulney  Rectiny,  Nottmghamshire. — Mr.  S.  S.  Tenlon  has 
designed  a  new.  rectory  for  Broughton  Sulney,  of  which  he  is  restoring 
the  church.  The  material  is  red  and  black  picturesquely  combined. 
Considerable  play  is  given  to  the  design  by  the  introduction  of  a  porch 
supporting  an  oriel,  of  a  three-sided  oriel  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
of  a  rectangular  oriel  standing  at  a  corner  of  the  building  and  running 
up  into  a  qnasi-spirelet  half  disengaged  from  the  building.  The  accom- 
modation includes  drawing-room  and  dining-room  and  study  on  the 
ground'floor,  and  three  best  bed-rooms  with  dressing-rooms  to  each, 
two  of  the  latter  possessing  fireplaces. 

Ehwarth  Parsonage,  Ckeghire,  is  a  pretty  little  building,  designed  by 
Mr.  Slater,  and,  we  hear,  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  which  is  surprisingly 
moderate.  Much  variety  of  form  or  ornament  is  not  of  course  possible, 
but  Mr.  Slater  has  given  it  a  character  by  a  quasi-oriel,  trefoil- 
headed  windows,  and  dormers.  The  accommodation  includes  drawing 
and  dining-rooms  and  study,  with  three  best  bed-rooms  and  two 
dressing-rooms. 


NEW  SCHOOLS. 


.  Culham  Diocesan  JVaining  Schools, — In  reference  to  our  former 
notice  of  this  pile  of  buildings,  we  are  glad  to  be  assured  by  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Clarke,  that  his  original  design  intended  to  complete  the 
quadrangle  by  the  addition,  at  some  future  time,  of  a  yeoman-school ; 
and  that  the  chapel  was  not  meant  to  be  detached. 

Bur/ord,  Oson. — We  have  seen  an  exceedingly  pretty  anastatic 
sketch  of  a  new  school  for  this  town,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street. 
The  new  buildings  will  group  admirably  with  the  church,  one  side 
abutting  on  the  churchyard,  and  another  flanking  the  chief  approach 
to  the  church,  lliey  will  be  of  good  and  characteristic  Pointed  detail, 
and  very  picturesquely  composed.  We  like  the  whole  treatment  very 
much,  and  would  especially  single  out  for  commendation  the  simplicity 
and  unaffectedness  of  the  design.  The  chimneys  are  buttressed  in  an 
unusual  way ;  and  the  open  porch,  though  very  picturesque,  is  scarcely 
so  good  practically  for  this  climate  as  a  closed  one.. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S.  PauTs,  Brighton, — We  are  always  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to 
the  heading  under  which  we  ought  to  notice  the  amelioration  of  new 
churches.     In  the  present  case  S.  Pkul's,  Brighton,  having  been  so 
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complete  in  itself  at  its  consecration,  we  feel  we  should  rather  describe 
what  has  since  been  done  under  the  head  of  church  restorations  than 
under  that  of  new  churches.  Externally  Mr.  Carpenter  has  raised  up  the 
tower  to  the  middle  of  the  belfry  windows,  and  covered  it  at  that  point 
with  an  extremely  bold  saddle-back  capping  of  temporary  material.  Its 
proportions  and  its  effect  on  the  whole  church  are  already  admirable,  so 
much  so  that  we  offer  a  hope  that  the  completed  tower  may  be  surmounted 
by  a  saddle*back.  This  form  seems  to  have  a  particular  advantage  in  a 
sea-side  church,  where  bold  original  forms  are  needed  to  command  re« 
spect,  such  as  would  be  that  termination  to  a  very  lofty  tower.  Access 
to  the  church  has  been  given  under  cover  by  a  wooden  passage,  or 
cloister,  resembling  an  elongated  porch,  which  opens  into  West  Street, 
at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  small  space  left  free  between  the  church 
and  the  street,  and  running  along  the  south  side  of  the  entire  church, 
leads  through  a  temporary  vestibule  into  a  door  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle ;  the  original  south  door  being  blocked  up.  We  cannot 
remember  any  exact  precedent  for  a  wooden  cloister  so  situated ;  but  it  is 
a  bold  stroke  of  successful  ingenuity.  The  chief  alteration  which  has 
been  made  in  the  chancel,  since  the  consecration,  is  the  placing  of  the 
organ  against  the  blank  space  over  the  stalls  on  the  north  side.  It  fits 
its  position  remarkably  weU,  standing  out  boldly.  It  does  not  crowd 
the  church,  nor  make  it  smaller ;  and  the  pipes  being  richly  coloured, 
give  warmth  to  the  building ;  the  organist's  seat  has  been  contrived  in 
the  centre  of  the  northern  stalls.  All  the  nave  windows  have  been 
filled  with  painted  glass  by  Mr.  Hardman ;  the  side  lights,  figures  of 
British  saints  under  canopies,  and  the  west  window,  a  selection  of 
figures  without  reference  to  nationality.  Altogether  the  series  through- 
out the  church  is  one  of  the  most  successful  masses  of  English  painted 
glass  we  have  seen,  and  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  painted  glass  in 
the  nave  for  the  plain  windows  with  which  the  church  was  originally 
opened,  has  been  materially  to  increase  its  apparent  magnitude.  Gas 
is  now  laid  on,  with  handsome  standards.  In  conclusion  we  must 
address  a  friendly  remonstrance  to  the  worthy  clergyman  against  a 
dossel  which  grievously  offended  our  eye.  It  consists  of  a  piece 
of  stuff,  the  precise  length  and  about  the  height  of  the  altar,  divided 
into  four  parts  by  a  cross,  of  which  the  side  arms  are  of  course  much 
longer  than  the  vertical.  It  has  the  entire  effect  of  a  supernumerary 
frontal  put  over  the  altar  because  there  was  no  room  for  it  elsewhere. 
It  is  altogether  the  perfect  reverse  of  an  ornament  to  the  church. 

S.  Margaret,  Barking,  Essejt, — ^I'bis  very  fine  church  is  about  to  be 
restored  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon.  The  original  structure  consists  of  a  nave 
of  five  bays  with  tower  engaged,  and  chancel  of  two  bays,  and  sanctuary 
beyond,  with  double  aisles  to  the  north  both  of  nave  and  chancel,  and 
single  to  the  south  of  both,  constructional  arches  of  a  very  depressed 
design  existing  to  the  south  for  an  additional  aisle.  Mr.  Teulon  pro- 
poses to  open  these,  throw  out  a  south  aisle,  raise  a  clerestory  in  the 
nave,  and  restore  the  entire  church.  The  entire  aspect  of  the  church 
is  now  Third*  Pointed,  but  Mr.  Teulon  has  discovered  indications  of  two 
small  lancets  to  the  south  of  the  chancel,  and,  in  consequence,  pro- 
poses replacing  the  present  miserable  east  window  with  a  First-Pointed 


aisle  (althouf;li  eclectically,  frain  the  existing  Breade  beiag  later).  'iliuB, 
with  the  addition,  already  proposed  hj  Mr.  Teulon,  of  a  rose  window 
to  the  south  chancel  ai^le.  there  woald  be  a  Bufficient  raaBB  of  Middle- 
Pointed  in  the  entire  church  to  give  h  decided  character  to  the  east  and 
touth  sides  of  the  church.  The  cliancel  aieles  are  all  to  be  gabled  :  the 
inner  nave  aisles  having  sloping  roofs  for  the  sake  of  the  clercBtory, 
while  the  outer  ones  are  gabled.  There  will  thus  be  a  striking  comtu- 
nation  of  five  gables  to  the  east.  The  sacriaty  with  a  lean-to  roof  will 
fltand  to  the  eatt  of  the  south  chancel  aisle  lining  the  Banctuary, 
There  is  a  curious  internal  three-light  window  ezisting  between  the 
inner  and  outer  nave  aisles  in  their  most  eastern  bays ;  clearly  an  old 
window  left  when  the  additional  aisle  was  built,  llie  ritual  arrangement* 
include  sedilia  and  piscina,  8ic.  The  sanctuary,  parcloseB,  and  quui- 
atalls  in  the  chancel  to  the  east  of  the  nave,  a  prayer<desk  looking  north 
and  west,  and  the  pulpit  opposite  against  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel- 
arch.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Teulon's  wishes,  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
seats  in  the  outer  aisles  shall  stand  longitudinally.  We  trust  be  may 
be  able  to  have  this  reconsidered. 

S.   ,    Broughton   Sulney,    Nottinghanuhire, — This   strangely 

church  ward  enized  church  w  also  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  Teulon.  The 
plan  eausists  of  a  chancel,  a  nave  with  a  narrow  north  aisle  of  four 
bays,  and  a  western  tower.  It  is  completely  restored  in  Middle- 
Pointed,  the  aisle  being  widened  under  a  separate  gable.  The  roofs  of 
coune  are  to  be  of  a  good  pitch.  The  east  window  is  to  be  of  three 
lights ;  the  chancel  fitted  with  stall-like  seats,  and  separated  by  a  low 
wooden  screen  from  the  nave.  A  vestry  is  to  be  added  to  the  north  of 
the  chancel.  The  pulpit,  with  a  reading-desk  under  it,  facing  north 
and  west,  is  to  stand  to  the  south-east  ot  the  nave.  If  the  prayers  are 
not  to  be  said  in  the  chancel,  we  should  strongly  recommend  the  read- 
ing-desk alone  being  placed  here  and  the  pulpit  shifted  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  organ  is  to  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  with  an 
elongated  quatrefoil  windon  above,  nicely  introduced.  The  font  will 
be  placed  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  church.  The  tower  is  to  he 
battle  men  ted,  with  a  four-sided  pyramidal  capping.  We  query  the 
metal  crocketing  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  ornament  it.  The 
windows  of  the  church  will  be  of  one  and  two  lights.  A  pretty  hipped 
timber  porch  is  to  stand  in  the  second  bay  on  the  south  side.  We  re- 
serve to  the  last  one  point  which  we  should  strongly  urge  upon  Mr. 
Teulon's  reconsideration.  The  actual  structure  has  a  triple  chancel- 
arch  in  wood,  of  Italian  design  and  very  late  date  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  so  remarkable  a  feature  was  not  the  reproduction  of  some- 
thing previously  existing,  and  we  should  strongly  advise  its  retention 
in  a  Pointed  form,  like  that  of  Capel  le  Feme,  or  the  gnuider  specimen 
At  Weatwell,  both  in  East  Kent.  With  the  pulpit  and  readi^-desk 
reconsidered,  with  a  view  to  this,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  restoration  of 
this  curious  feature  will  be  no  impediment  to  sight  or  sound  in  so  small 
a  church. 

S.  Nicholas,  Itlip,  Northamptonahire.-^lAt.  Slater,  a  young  architect. 
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IB  about  to  restore  this  small  Third-Pointed  church,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  aisles  of  four  bays,  with  western  tower  and  south  porch.  At 
present  it  is  wretchedly  pewed.  Mr.  Slater  proposes  to  arrange  it 
very  well,  with  a  central  alley,  and  a  block  of.  seats  running  right  and 
left  on  each  side  through  nave  and  aisles.  An  original  bench-table 
round  the  whole  church  is  retained.  The  chancel  is  to  be  stalled,  the 
prayer-desk  being  just  within  the  chancel  with  a  lettera  looking  west- 
ward. The  pulpit  is  to  stand  against  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel ; 
the  font  against  the  second  pier  from  the  east  on  the  north  aide. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

THB   SXPBftlllBKTAL   SlaVICB   UKDBB  THB   DOlfB   OF  &•    PAUL's. 

Wb  reprint,  from  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  eiperimental  Sunday  afternoon  service  under  the  dome 
of  S.  Paul's.  The  proper  arrangements  for  such  a  service  will  demand 
much  consideration.  We  are  ourselves  inclined  either  to  recommend 
the  transference  of  the  ritual  choir  into  the  cupola,  aa  in  the  Duomo 
at  Florence ;  or,  retaining  the  present  choir  as  it  is  for  ordinary  use,  to 
propose  a  temporary  chorus  and  another  altar  under  the  dome,  for  such 
special  occasions.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  in  S.  Peter*s  at  Rome» 
where,  as  is  well  known*  the  ordinary  offices  are  performed  in  a  north- 
west chapel,  and  where  the  constructional  choir  is  entirely  without 
fixed  fittings.  The  whole  question  is  one  well  worth  the  thought  of 
our  readers. 

*'Thb  Sbbvicb  at  S.  Paul's  Cathbdbal. 

"According  to  anoouncement,  the  nave  of  S.  Paul's  cathedral  was  the 
scene,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  of  an  experiment  to  test  its  utility  for  eongregt- 
tional  purposes.  The  fittings  used  for  the  bicentenary  celebration  of  the 
Festival  oi  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  having  been  retained,  the  ordinary  after- 
noon service  was  sung  from  the  orchestra  erected  for  that  celebration  between 
ihe  lantern  and  the  organ-screen.  The  crowd  which  assembled  in  consequence 
of  the  announcement  was  perfectly  astounding.  Despite  all  the  attractions 
which  a  fine  Sunday  afternoon  in  May  invariably  offers  to  escape  ftom  town, 
there  was  a  perfect  influx  into  the  City,  and  the  whole  large  area  of  the  ea* 
tbedral  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  compact,  nay  stifling,  sea  of  human  heads. 

"  As  far  as  the  question  of  the  applicability  to  congregational  worship  of  a 
cathedral  nave  is  concerned,  the  experiment  was  a  complete  success.  As  for 
the  service  itself,  we  cannot  say  so  much.  It  was  sung  by  an  attenuated 
choir  under  the  conditions  which  had  been  provided  for  a  gigantic  volume  of 
voice,  and  it  failed,  of  course,  in  consequence.  Neither  can  we  praise  the 
arrangements  themselves,  which  were  purely  orchestral,  with  hardly  a  aemblaoce 
of  ecclesiastical  order.  The  choir  was  deserted  and  perfectly  blocked  off*,  sad 
the  altw,  the  lettem,  &c.,  left  out  of  sight  and  at  an  immeasurable  distance. 
If  the  nave  is  to  be  permanently  accommodated  to  congregational  use, 
lurangements  so  manifestly  improper  will,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  be 
perfectly  out  of  the  question.  What  must  be  done  is  equally  clear — ^viz.,  to 
remove  the  present  solid  organ-loft,  place  the  organ  on  one  side,  carry  the  stds 
stalls  westward  as  far  as  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  lantern,  dividing  them  firom 
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the  nave  by  a  li^bt  barrier,  and  fill  tbe  vast  central  area  of  tbe  cupoli^  and  tbe 
nave  beyond^  witb  sittings.  All  tbis  has  been  done  with  perfect  success  at 
Ely,  where  there  is  a  central  octagon  resembling  the  cupola  of  S.  Paul's,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  no  reason,  why  it  should  not  be  equally  feasible  in  the 
metropolis,  if  necessary,  the  organ  can  be  divided  into  two  parts,  to  save  the 
sound  from  appearing  one-sided,  and  it  can  then  be  played  by  an  organist  sit- 
ting in  the  choir,  as  for  some  time  has  been  the  case  at  Canterbury,  with  very 
good  effect.  With  a  little  more  colour  applied,  and  the  huge  windows  filled 
with  painted  glass,  S.  Paul's  cathedral  misht  in  reality  become,  what  it  now 
can  only  be  said  to  be  in  name,  a  national  church. 

"  With  these  alterations  carried  out,  a  need  would  at  once  arise  of  *  sermons 
for  the  million '  in  the  nave,  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  what  cathedral 
discourses  are  generally  held  to  be — sermons,  we  mean,  worthy  of  tbe  place 
and  tbe  congregation,  dielivered  by  the  chosen  preachers  of  all  England.  Such 
used  to  be  tbe  famous '  Sermons  at  Paul's  Cross,'  and  such  should  be  the 
sermons  in  the  nave  of  the  actual  church.  We  press  this  subject,  because  we 
feel  certain  that,  with  corporation  reform  so  rite  at  this  instant,  many  of  the 
endowed  lectures  which  are  now  delivered  to  empty  walls  in  City  churches 
might  be  amslgamaced,  and  the  funds  devoted  to  pay  a  body  of  'select 
preachers,'  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  preach  their  courses  at 
S.  Paul's,  like  the  Whitehall  preachers,  or  rather  the  select  preachers  month 
by  month  at  the  Universities.  Such  a  scheme  would  be  easy  of  execution, 
very  popular,  and  containing  no  element  of  desecration. 

**  it  would  give  to  that  which  is  now  a  mere  magnificent  hall,  a  practical  legi- 
timate use ;  it  would  be  really  and  truly  a  Chureh  '  City  Mission' — a  serious, 
large-hearted  attempt  to  evangelise  the  masses.  If  the  Bishops  would  really 
take  such  a  measure  into  their  consideration,  instead  of  dealing  with  proposals 
so  questionable,  or  rather  so  unquestionably  reprehensible,  as  Lord  Harrowby's 
bill  for  desecrating  churches  and  church-yards,  they  would,  in  our  opinion,  act 
far  better  and  far  more  reasonably.  In  a  word,  the^  would,  in  so  ooing,  win 
nnanimont  support  where  now  they  are  only  spreadmg  division  and  paralysing 
exertion  by  the  patronage  of  a  scheme  which  its  warmest  supporters  dare  only 
faintly  to  defend  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  which  its  opponents  feel  to  be  an  act 
of  revolutionary  desecration." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir, — There  appears  to  be  great  difiSculty  in  making  embroidered 
coverings  for  "the  Loan's  Table"  fit  and  hang  properly.  The  con-' 
ductors  of  the  Ecclesiologist  would  do  good  service  to  many  an  inquirer 
if  they  would  give  some  instructious  on  this  point.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  get  a  common  altar-cloth  to  hang  as  it  ought  to  do ;  but  when  thick 
or  heavy  silk  or  velvet  is  covered  with  embroidery  on  the  front  only,  as 
front  and  sides,  there  is  no  counterpoise  at  the  back,  and  the  altar-cloth 
is  very  apt  to  get  out  of  place,  or  hang  badly,  unless  attached  by  rings 
to  hooks  screwed  into  the  actual  altar.  Now  there  is  great  objection 
to  screwing  hooks  into  the  framework  of  an  altar,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
matter  of  upholstery ;  and  there  surely  must  be  some  simple  plan,  welt 
known  and  well  recognised,  by  which  altar-coverings  are  put  on  with- 
out unnecessary  trouble,  and  without  the  unreality  of  concealed  hooks 
and  such  like. 

In  the  Jnstrvmenta  Ecclesiastic^^  some  inatructiona  are  given,  but  are 
said  not  to  answer.  Perhaps  the  brown*holland  there  reconunended  is 
not  stout  enough ;  and  some  stronger,  less  elastic  material,  as  a  case  to 
the  top  of  the  altar,  would  be  better,  and  mor«  able  tp  sustain  the 
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weight  of  the  frontal.  I  hare  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  and  eor- 
respondents  have  met  with  these  difficulties,  and  saccessfully  sur- 
mounted them.  Their  advice  would  be  most  helpful,  and  most  grate- 
fully received.  I  am.  Sir,  your's  faithfully, 

D. 

[In  reply  to  D.  we  may  observe,  that,  practically,  the  plan  proposed 
in  the  Instrumenta  has  been  proved  to  be  at  least  not  always  un- 
■nccessful,  when  the  altar-coverings  are  properly  made ;  and,  when  any 
difficulty  is  found,  it  may  generally  be  obviated  by  hanging  weights  of 
kad  on  the  back  part  of  the  altar.  But  further  we  may  remark,  that, 
^oroughly  respecting,  as  we  do,  the  feeling  of  reverence  which  leads 
our  correspondent  to  object  to  screwing  hooks  into  the  altar,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  this  feeling  somewhat  excessive.  It  were  surely 
better  to  have  hooks  fixed  to  the  nnder  side  of  the  mensa,  than  to 
abandon  the  proper  vestments  of  the  altar.  It  should  be  added  that 
we  must  notice  that  the  peculiarly  sacred  part  of  the  altar  is  the  vpper 
surface  on  which  the  Eucharistic  Offering  is  made,  and  which  is  no  way 
tampered  with  by  the  hooka,  &c.,  fastened  on  the  inner  part  of  the  mensa.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiokgisi. 

▲BCHITBGTUaAL  COMFBTITIOKS. 

Sm, — One  of  the  chief  evils  of  architcetnral  competition  is  the 
incompetence  of  those  who  sit  in  judgment  on  the  rival  designs  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  Too  often  the  decision  is  entrusted  to, 
or  rather  assumed  by,  an  elected  or  perhaps  even  a  self-constituted 
committee,  who  either  know  nothing  of  ecclesiolc^,  or  just  enough  of 
mediaeval  architecture  as  to  be  led  away  by  window  tracery  and  other 
details,  instead  of  the  general  charaeter  of  the  designs  independently 
of  tinting,  shading,  and  other  adventitious  aids. 

Few  laymen  have  had  more  to  do  with  church  building  than  myself. 
On  only  one  occasion  did  I  have  recourse  to  competition,  and  then  I 
kft  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  architects* 
who  adjudicated  in  entire  conformity  to  my  own  preconceived  opinions. 
What  then.  I  would  now  suggest,  is  that  whenever  a  eompetitioa 
is  determined  upon,  the  award  should  be  made  by  some  competent  and, 
if  possible,  professional  authority.  A  fee  of  five  pounds  would  be 
well  bestowed  to  secure  a  correct  decision,  which  would  be  more  satis* 
factory  to  the  competitors  than  that  of  an  amateur  tribunal. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  letter  is  the  result  of  a  eompetitioa 
which  took  place  about  a  year  since,  when  a  friend  of  mine  (many 
of  whose  churches  and  schools  have  been  reviewed  in  the  Ecclesiologist, 
and  all  more  or  less  favourably)  was  defeated  by  an  architect,  whose 
ehurcb  I  have  recently  seen,  as  well  as  the  rejected  designs,  which 
latter  I  think  immeasurably  superior. 

The  errors  of  the  successful  architect  are  nnmerous,  and  one  or  twc^ 
very  striking.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  random  nibble  work,  the 
walls  are  built  of  squared  stone,  which  being  of  a  dark  colour  eonse' 
quently  resembles  black  Staffi>rdshire  brick.  The  chancel  arch  spring* 
from  corbels,  there  are  transepts,  some  of  the  windowa  exhibit  an  afieC" 
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tlitioD  of  oiiginality  ia  the  tracery,  wholly  out  of  keeping  in  a  small 
cheap  church,  and  the  bases  of  the  piers  are  (proh  pudor)  exhibited 
above  the  frame  work  of  the  future  seats ;  not  stilted  to  that  position, 
but  absolutely  slipped  up  (as  it  were)  to  three  feet  from  the  floor  line. 
A  very  small  porch  is  to  serve  as  the  base  of  a  future  tower,  the  dimi- 
nutive size  of  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  erection  of  a 
proper  structure.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  is  no  degree  of 
merit  in  the  building.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  say  that  there  is  much 
cleverness  about  it,  or  rather  promise  of  cleverness,  but  it  is  that  of  a 
Dissenter,  not  of  a  Churchman.  Church  architecture,  I  think  you  will 
a^ee  with  me,  requires  as  much  heart  as  head. 

An  Ecclrsiolooist. 

FULMAN's   book    09  THB  AXI. 

The  Book  of  the  Axe;  containing  a  Piscatorial  Description  of  that 
Stream,  and  a  History  of  all  the  Parishes  and  Remarkable  Spots  upon 
its  banks:  with  several  illustrations  and  a  map.  By  Obobgb  P.  R. 
PuLHAV.     London  :  Longmans.     1 854. 

The  title,  which  we  have  given  at  length,  sufliciently  describes  this 
pleasant  topographical  and  piscatorial  monograph  of  the  Axe  of  Dorset 
and  Devon,  llie  author  adds  to  his  other  accomplishments  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  ecclesiology,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  churches  on 
the  banks  of  his  favourite  stream — including  Crewkerne,  Ford  Abbey, 
Axminster,  Newenham  Abbey,  Colyton,  Broadwinsor,  besides  many 
village  churches — are  intelligent  and  interesting.  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman 
has  communicated,  we  observe,  the  account  of  Crewkeme  church,  the 
Thivd. Pointed  west  front  of  which  he  considers  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
parish-church  western  facades  in  England.  The  volume  is  very  read- 
able and  very  prettily  got  up,  though  the  illustrations  are  not  of  a  very 
high  order. 

Hymns  for  the  Service  of  the  Church  (Birmingham  :  Langbridge) 
contains  an  unequal  selection  of  hymns  from  various  sources,  within  a 
beautiful  ultramarine  cloth  cover.  The  compiler  has  borrowed,  without 
permission  and  withont  acknowledgment,  some  of  the  translations  from 
our  Hymnal  Noted, 

Mr.  O.  R.  Portal  has  printed,  at  the  request  of  the  congregation, 
an  excellent  Sermon,  "  On  some  of  the  prevalent  Objections  to  Ritual 
Observances,"  which  he  preached  at  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico.  In  con- 
nection with  the  late  controversy  about  the  custom  of  bowing  at  the 
Gloria  Patri,  he  quotes  the  following  Canon  from  Wilkins,  (Condi,  iii. 
20)  "  As  often  as  the  Gloria  Patri  is  said,  the  people  are  humbly  to 
bow  to  Gon  {humiliter  se  inclinare)." 

A  second  series  of  Carols  for  Easter-Tide  (Novello),  the  melodies 
from  ancient  sources,  harmonized  by  Mr.  Hblmorb,  and  with  words  by 
Mr.  Nbalb,  has  made  its  appearance.  Some  of  these  carols  are  to  be 
sung  at  the  meetings  of  the  Ecclesiological  Motett  Choir  announced 
for  June  20th  and  July  13th. 

We  postpone  to  our  next  number,  a  review  of  Mr.  Petit's  last  beau- 
tiful volume,  entitled  Architectural  Studies  in  JFVaiice  (London:  Bell.) 
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We  postpone  till  another  occasion  notices  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Wxslbt's 
Reply  to  the  Inquiries  of  the  Cathedral  Commissioners,  relative  to 
Improvement  in  the  Music  of  Divine  Worship  in  Cathedrals  (Liondon : 
Piper) ;  a  suggestive  and  vigorous  paper,  but  one  with  which  we  cannot 
wholly  agree :  and  also  of  our  friend  Mr.  H>lmobb*s  Translation  of  the 
Treatise  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing,  by  F.  J.  F6tts,  Director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Brussels  (London :  Novello)  ;  an  essay  which, 
with  its  exercises,  will  be  of  great  value  to  choirs  that  have  reached  a 
sufficient  degree  of  efficiency. 

TTie  Surrey  Archaological  Society  was  inaugurated  by  a  successful 
meeting  on  May  the  10th,  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  Southwark, 
Mr.  H.  Drummond,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  has  published  a  Report 
of  the  proceedings  at  its  Inaugural  Meeting  held  at  Worcester  on 
January  the  ilst,  1854.  This  Society  proposes  to  meet  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society  at  a  joint  meeting  at  Coventry.  An  interesting 
paper  on  the  necessity  of  such  associations  was  read  at  the  Inaugural 
Meeting  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam. 

Episcopal  Encouragement  of  Church  Building  in  LiverpooL — Our 
best  sympathy  is  due  to  the  energetic  laymen  of  Liverpool^  whose 
exertions  to  build  a  proper  church  to  be  properly  served  in  that  impor- 
tant town  have  been  so  uncourteously  and  unjustifiably  thwarted  by 
their  diocesan.  We  had  naturally  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  so  that  we  cannot  but  feel  distress  as  well  as  surprise  in 
perusing  the  correspondence  between  the  Bishop  and  the  promoters 
of  the  church  which  has  lately  been  circulated.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  a  Bishop  should  be  found  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  a 
new  church  proposed  to  be  buDt  by  private  munificence,  in  a  locality 
where  (to  quote  the  Memorial  addressed  to  his  Lordship)  "  church 
accommodation  is  very  much  needed,  and  where  the  population  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  site  is  a  considerable  distance  from  existing 
churches,  being  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  in  the  same  parish* 
viz.,  S.  James' ;  and  a  circle  round  the  site,  with  a  radius  of  one 
quarter  of  a  mile,  would  contain  no  less  than  ^,000  inhabitants." 
The  whole  case  seems  to  us  so  monstrous,  that  we  cannot  help  hoping  that 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  will  be  induced,  on  further  consideration,  to  give 
his  sanction  to  the  undertaking.  We  suspend  at  present  further  com- 
ment on  this  correspondence,  only  commending  it  meanwhile  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  our  readers. 

We  bad  intended  grouping  together  in  the  present  number  several 
of  the  churches  recently  erected  in  and  about  London.  Circumstances 
compel  us  to  postpone  the  article  till  our  next  number,  when  we  trust 
to  have  an  extended  list  of  buildings  to  draw  our  conclusions  from. 

Received  H.  W.  B.— A.  W.— D.  C— S.  N.  S. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  received  in  time  for  our  present  number 
the  remaining  Reports  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Oxford  Architectuisl 
Society,  nor  those  of  the  AjrcbitecturAl  Society,  and  the  Eodesiastical 
Music  Society,  of  Cambridge. 
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BATALHA. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Eccleeiological  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society , 
at  the  Fifteenth  Anniversary  Meeting  on  Tuesday,  June  ^Oth,  1854.. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nbals»  M.A. 

The  charch  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society, 
Santa  Maria  da  Victoria,  at  Batalha,  in  Portuguese  Estremadura,  has 
been  less  visited  by  Englishmen  than  any  other  of  those  seven  or  eight 
prodigies  of  Christian  art  among  which  it  claims  a  distinguished  place : 
Cologne,  and  Amiens,  and  Milan,  and  S.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  and 
Westminster,  and  Seville.  The  remoteness  of  .its  situation,  and  its 
difficulty  of  access,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  this  neglect.  But  while» 
as  a  whole,  it  is  perhaps  inferior  (except  in  size)  to  any  of  the  churches 
I  have  named,  in  particular  portions,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  may  rival 
the  greatest  beauties  that  any  of  them  possess,  and  may  claim  particular 
attention  from  us,  because  of  the  share  which  English  influence  had  in 
its  erection. 

It  has  found,  as  every  one  knows,  an  enthusiastic  describer  in  James 
Murphy,  who,  sixty  years  ago,  astonished  as  much  as  he  edified  the 
worthy  Dominicans,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  drew,  measured,  inves- 
tigated documents,  and  made  notes.  No  doubt  it  was  in  part  owing  to 
him  that  the  Portuguese  have  been  taught  to  regard  Batalha  with  the 
veneration  in  which  it  is  now  held ;  for  they  have  ruthlessly  swept  away 
churches  of  merit  not  much  inferior,  in  order  to  replace  them  by  classical 
buildings.  All  that  could  be  done  by  diligence  and  perseverance. 
Murphy  did.  But  it  was  impossible  that,  in  the  dark  age  in  which  he 
lived,  he  should  have  possessed  anything  like  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  Christian  art.  Where  he  theorizes,  he  falls  into  mistakes  which 
a  beginner  in  ecclesiology  would  be  ashamed  to  make ;  and  the  plan 
which  he  presented  to  the  Government  for  the  completion  of  the  Capella 
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Imper/eita,  is  as  wretched  a  design  as  anything  that  ever  proceeded  from 
a  Smirke  or  a  Wyatt.  In  criticising  this  chapel,  an  erection  of  the  latest 
Flamboyant,  he  thns  describes  its  style  : — "  The  architecture  in  some 
parts  IB  Arabian ;  in  others  absolute  Gothic."^  I  do  not  wish  to  un- 
derrate his  engravings,  which  are  now  lying  on  the  table.  It  is  won- 
derful that,  in  1789>  any  architect  could  be  found  so  enthusiastic  in  bis 
admiration  of  Christian  art,  as  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Portugal 
simply  for  the  sake  of  investigating  this  building,  and  to  spend  thirteen 
weeks  in  sketching  and  measuring.  But  they  utterly  fail  to  give  any 
true  idea  of  Batalha;  and  there  are  gross  and  absolute  blunders  in 
many  of  them,  which  it  is  wonderful  that  any  professed  architect  could 
have  made.^  The  letterpress  of  his  description  is  mainly  translated  from 
the  Portuguese  account  of  Fr.  Luis  de  Sousa,  written  about  1 590 ;  but 
in  his  "Travels  in  Portugal,"  the  architect  has  added  some  observations 
of  his  own.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  account  is  of  any  great  value; 
and  I  shall  only  avail  myself  of  Murphy's  measurements  in  this  paper. 

I  have  read  with  much  more  interest  the  historical  memoir  on  the 
royal  monastery  of  Batalha,  by  Dom  Francisco  de  S.  Luiz,  the  late 
Cardinal  Patriarch,  which  is  printed  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academia  das  Sdenciaa,  Count  Raczynski  epitomises 
this  in  his  Arts  en  Portugal,  p.  225,  &c.,  but  without  adding  anything 
to  the  Patriarch's  account.  And  having  visited  this  wonderful  church 
in  two  successive  years,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
doing  what  in  me  lies  to  persuade  others  to  see  it  for  themselves. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  a  few  words  on  its  foun- 
dation. 

On  the  death,  in  1 383,  of  D.  Fernando  I..  King  of  Portugal,  there 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  no  successor  to  the  throne.  That  monarch  had 
indeed  left  a  daughter,  married  to  O.  Juan  I..  King  of  Castile ;  but.  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Portugal,  she  had  lost  her  right  of  succession 
by  that  marriage.  But  his  predecessor,  D.  Pedro,  had  left  an  ille- 
^timate  son,  D.  Joao,  Master  of  the  Military  Order  of  Aviz.  In  the 
Cortes  held  at  Coimbra  to  consider  the  question,  the  claims  of  this 
nobleman  were  put  forward  so  strongly  by  his  partiaEaas,  and  the  right 
of  the  people,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  elect  a  monarch 
was  so  forcibly  urged  by  the  great  lawyer,  Joao  das  Regras,  that  the 
Master  of  Aviz  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  took  the  title  of  D.  Joao  1. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  between  Castile  and  Portugal 
form  no  part  of  our  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  at  length,  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1386,  the  two  armies  met  on  the  field  of  Aljubar- 
rota,  llie  Castilians,  commanded  by  the  King  io  person,  have  been 
variously  reckoned  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand ;  the  Portuguese 
could  only  muster  six  thousand  five  hundred.  The  former  had,  more- 
over, the  advantage  of  the  position,  occupying  the  west  of  the  field, 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  an  August  day,  while  the  sun  almost  blinded 
their  opponents :  besides  whidi,  they  had  ten  pieces  of  artillery*  then 

^  TraTels  in  Portugal,  p.  42. 

'  E.g.  the  Coronation  of  S.  Mary  is  omitted  in  the  apex  of  the  canopy  of  the 
western  door :  in  the  eletation  of  the  north  aisle,  its  easternmost  window  i»  made 
of  three  lights  instead  of  one,  Sec. 


cumataDCea,  U.  Joao,  bnTing  cooteBsed  and  communicated  at  tne  band* 
of  D.  Lonren^  de  Lourinhaa,  Arch  bii  hop' Primate  of  Braga,  nimds  a 
TOW  that,  if  he  were  aucceaaful,  be  would  found  the  most  magnificent 
monaatery  ever  leen  in  Portugal,  and  would  dedicate  it  to  S.  Mar;,  on 
the  eve  of  whoae  Assumjition  the  battle  wbb  fought.  Tbe  romantio 
details  of  the  conflict  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  lubjeot.  The  Caai- 
tilisna  were  utterly  defeated  i  with  the  loai  of  their  great  itandard,  the 
King'*  private  cbapel  with  its  silver  altar,  (I  have  leeii  tbe  latter  in  the 
aacriaty  of  Quimariea.)  and  ao  dreadful  a  alaughter,  that  a  year'a 
nouniing  wu  ordered  tbrou)chont  the  kingdom  of  Cattile. 

Having  tbui  mode  good  hia  claim  to  the  crown,  D.  Jooo  roBrried 
Pbilippa,  elde«t  daughter  of  our  John  of  Oannt,  who  waa  then  in  Spain  i 
and  fwthwith  applied  bimaelf  to  the  fulfilment  of  hia  vow.  He  choae 
for  the  lite  of  hit  foaudatioa  a  valley  two  leagnea  to  the  esat  of 
Aljubarrota,  then  called  Csnoeiro,  about  a  mile  from  tbe  actual 
•pot  where  die  engagetneat  commpuced.  The  Dominieana  perauaded 
him  to  appropriate  it  to  their  order ;  and  tbe  lettera  of  donation  were 
iaaued  from  the  camp  befiare  Melga^  in  1 388.  From  that  date  the 
works  were  carried  forward,  more  or  leva  continuoualy,  tiU1615,  when, 
M  we  ehall  aee,  they  were  given  up  for  want  of  an  architect.  1  have 
Hpiiended  a  liat  of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  with  tbe  years  of  Uieir  acoes- 
■ion  during  that  period,  in  order  to  avoid  the  constant  repetition  of 
datea.i 

Tbe  namea  of  tbe  architecla.  ao  far  aa  tbe  latest  Portuguese  re- 
•earcbes  have  been  able  to  discover  tlien,  are  these.  Tbe  liit  differs 
widely  from  tliat  given  by  Murphy,  but  is  baaed  on  documents  to 
which  he  had  not  acceta: — ^1.  Affoiuo  DonuHffttea,  who  died  befar« 
Bra  1440,  a.d.  1403.  The  credit  of  having  given  (be  plan  of 
tbe  chureh  lies  betweea  him  and  hia  auccestor.  2.  David  Aqutt? 
Ofgift,  Htgittl,  or  Hvtt,  for  in  all  thece  waya  ia  bla  name  spelt. 
He  ia  said  to  have  been  an  Irisbmaa,  and  hia  true  name  was 
probably  Haeket.  The  dote  of  bii  death  ia  altogether  unknown;* 
bat  it  aeems  next  to  cerlain  that  be  did  not  give  the  plan  of  the 
founder's  church,  but  erected  one  of  ita  moat  beautiful  portioos,  the 
ohapel,  3.  Martim  Vatqueg,  who  died  before  I44S,  4.  FernSo 
d'Evora,  who  waa  alive  in  1473.  5.  Mattheui  FentaHdet,  who  died  in 
131  A,  and  ia  buried  by  Ibe  west  door  of  the  nave.  He  it  was  that  built 
the  Capetla  Imptr/»ila,  and  also,  as  I  shall  have  occsaiao  to  show,  the 
great  cloiatera,  which  hare  not  a  rival  in  the  world.  6.  Malthm  Ftr- 
naitdtt  II.,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not  allowed,  on  account  of 
his  incompetency,  to  continue  liis  father's  work.  7.  AtUoitia  Gonux, 
who  was  alive  in  1551 ;  and  6,  Antonio  Mendct,  who  ia  meotioaed  in 
1678.     These  two  laat  seem  only  tu  have  been  master  maaons. 

'  D.  Jooo  I.,  138&.  D.  DuartB.  1433.  D.  ASbuso  V.  143S.  D.  iai»  II., 
1481.      D,  Manotl,  I49J.      D.  Joito  111.,  1531.      D.  Eebastiio,  \S»hl. 

'  This  architect  is  slliided  lo  bj  Marphj  ia  id  "  addition*!  note "  at  the  vsiy 
end  of  his  Description.  Un  the  teatimonj  of  Jos^  Souret  ds  Slka,  in  bis  Itf*  of 
1>.  Joan  1.,  be  gt*ei  tho  credit  of  Ihe  whole  edifice  to  Haeket,  and  adds  tbat  be  lived 
al  VUdob  in  Hinho. 
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The  whole  building  may  conyeniently  be  divided  into  five  portions  : 
1»  the  original  church ;  ^,  the  Capella  do  Fundador,  at  the  south-west 
end  of  the  south  aisle ;  3,  the  great  cloisters  and  chapter-house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave ;  4,  the  smaller  cloisters  and  monastery  itself, 
to  the  north  of  the  great  cloisters ;  5,  the  Capella  Imper/eiia  (called 
also  the  Capella  de  Jazigo,  and  the  Capella  de  D,  Mamoel,)  at  the  east 
end  of  the  choir. 

When  thus,  as  it  were,  taken  to  pieces,  the  edifice,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance  seems  a  mountainous  confusion  of  spires,  pinnacles,  pierced  bat* 
tlements,  and  flying  buttresses,  resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  design. 
The  original  church  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  finished  before 
1416.  it  is  cruciform,  with  a  very  short  choir,  that  has  no  aisles,  and 
two  small  chapels  at  the  east  of  each  transept.  There  are  neither 
side  chapels  nor  side  altars  to  the  nave ;  an  arrangement  which  so  re- 
markably contrasts  with  the  usual  Portuguese  theory,  and  symbolizes 
with  our  own,  as  not  improbably  to  be  owing  to  the  taste  of  Philtppa 
of  Lancaster,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  consulted  on  the  plan  of 
the  work.  The  queen  who  had  influence  enough  to  introduce  the 
Sarum  Breviary,  must  certainly  have  been  able  to  decide  her  husband 
in  favour  of  an  English  nave. 

We  will  auppose  ourselves  to  have  entered  the  west  door.  The 
c^cclesiologist  who  does  so  for  the  first  time  towards  evening,  when  the 
faults  of  the  building  are  to  a  great  degree  hidden,  will  probably 
think  it  the  most  imposing  cathedral  he  has  ever  beheld,  llie  total 
exterior  length,  however,  reckoning  from  the  extreme  points,  is  only 
416  feet,  which  is  about  that  of  Worcester;  the  interior  length  of 
choir  and  nave  only  266  feet ;  the  height  to  the  apex  of  the  nave  vault- 
ing is  90  feet.  The  nave  has  eight  bays.  The  immense  height  of  the 
pier  arches  (they  reach  an  altitude  of  65  feet)  almost  atones  for  the 
want  of  a  triforium.  Though  there  is  now  merely  a  low  rail  to  the 
choir,  a  tolerable  rest  for  the  eye  is  afibrded  by  the  multifoliation  of 
the  choir-arch,  thus  distinguished  from  the  other  crossing  arches. 
The  piers  themselves  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  in  their  first 
general  effect  (though  not  in  their  mouldings)  give  the  idea  (as  do 
all  Portuguese  buildings  of  the  same  date)  of  transitional  work. 
They  are  of  two  orders,  with  circular  shafts,  square  base,  and  square 
flowered  cap.  To  me  this  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  neither  the 
Stephen  Stephenson,  to  whom  Murphy  seems  disposed  to  attribute  the 
nave,  nor  David  Hacket,  nor  any  other  Englishman,  could  have  given 
the  original  design.  There  could  be  no  reason,  in  that  case,  why,  in  a 
church  which  was  so  widely  to  depart  from  authorized  Portuguese 
models,  Portuguese  details  should  have  been  introduced  so  entirely, 
and  as  it  were  so  naturally.  It  would  require  an  overpowering  degree 
of  external  evidence  to  overthrow  such  internal  testimony.  The  win- 
dows, both  of  the  clerestory  and  the  aisles,  are  of  three  lights.  The 
latter  are  most  deeply  recessed,  the  chamfer  being  frittered  away  in  a 
series  of  commonplace  orders,  which  give  a  heavy  and  not  pleasing 
eflect.  The  tracery  also  is  poor  and  small ;  it  should  have  extended 
much  lower,  in  order  to  maintain  its  just  analogy  with  the  pro- 
|K)rtiona  of  the  window.     The  vaulting  is  good  and  plain.     This  is 


1  The  Maasolenm  of  King  John  the 

First. 

2  The  Church. 

3  The  Transept 

4  Stairs  to  the  roof  of  the  church. 

5  Stairs  to  the  organ-loft,  roof  of  north 

aisle,  &c. 

6  The  Organ. 

7  The  Polpit. 

8  The  Altar  of  church. 

9  The  Choir. 

10  The  High  Altar. 

11  The  Chapel  of   our  Lady  of   the 

Assumption. 

1 2  The  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Rosary. 

13  The  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

14  The  Chapel  of  S.  Michael. 

15  The  Sacristy. 

16  Tower. 

17  Caza  da  Plata,  or  room  for  plate, 

relics,  &c. 

1 8  Chapter  House. 

19  Loggia  of  the  Mausoleum  of  King 

£manuel. 

20  Recesses  for  altars. 

21  21  Recesses  for  the  Elements 

22  Mausoleum  of  King  Emanuel. 

23  Chapels. 

24  Chapel. 

25  Room  for  Vestments. 

26  Sepulchres. 

27  Entrance  to  the  Sepulchres 

28  Stairs  to  platform  over  the  chapels. 

29  The  Royal  Cloister. 

30  30  Cloisters. 

31  Garden. 

32  Cistern. 

33  Great  Fountain. 

34  Refectory. 

35  Prior's  Seat. 

36  Pulpit. 

37  Apertures. 

38  Kitchen. 

39  Larder. 

40  The  Small  Refectory. 

41  Wine  and  Fruit  Cellar. 

42  Lecture  Room. 

43  The  Sacrist's  Store  Room. 

44  The  Belfry. 

45  Stairs  to  the  Prior's  Apartments. 


46  Open  Arcade. 

47  School. 

48  Stairs. 

49  Servants'  Hall. 

50  Stairs  to  Dormitories. 

51  Corridor. 

52  Candle  Store. 

53  Servant's  Cloister. 

54  Court  of  Orange  Trees. 

55  Lay  Brothers'  Cloister. 

56  Garden. 

57  Novices'  Cloister. 

58  Novices'  Garden. 

59  Fuel-store. 

60  Oil.store. 

61  WinC'press. 

62  Labourers'-stores. 

63  Artificers' -stores. 

64  Cloaca. 

65  Stairs  from  dormitories  to  refeotory. 

66  Servants'  CelL 

67  Magazines  for  provisions. 

68  Granary. 

69  Corridor. 

70  SUir  to  lay-brothers'  cells. 

71  Labourers'  Apartments. 

72  Prior's  Stables. 

73  Stalls  for  cattle. 

74  Room  for  husbandry  implements. 

75  Tomb  of  King  John  I.  and  Queen 

Philippa. 

76  Tomb    of    Don    Pedro,    Duke  of 

Coimbra. 

77  Tomb  of  Don  Enrique,   Duke  of 

Viseu. 

78  Tomb  of  Don  John. 

79  Tomb  of  the  Infante  Don  Fernando. 

80  Tomb  of  Kmg  Edward  and  Queen 

Eleanor. 

81  Todlb  of  King  John  II. 

82  Tomb  of  Don  Lopo  Diax  de  Sonsa. 

83  Tomb  of  Dona  Mecca. 

84  Tomb  of  Dona  IsabeL 

85  Tomb    of   a    Cardinal,  name    and 

family  unknown. 

86  Tomb  of  King  AfTonso  V. 

87  Tomb  of  Prince  Affonso. 

88  Tomb,  supposed  of  Don  Diego  Gon- 

sales  Travestofi. 

89  Tomb  to  a  soldier. 


Near  the  entrance  of  the  church  lie  the  following  workmen : — 

fMestre  Matheos,  Portuguese,  1515. 
First  master-woHonen.  ^      ,,      Congeale,  a  strMiger. 

t^    „      Conrado. 
First  master- workmen  J     „      Ugado. 
for  the  windows.       \     „      Whitaker. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  buildfaoigs  fi^om  the  western  entrance  to  the  eastern,  ex- 
ternally, is  41 6  ft.  7f  in. ;  the  extent  of  the  chnrqh  and  monastery,  north  and  south, 
is  541  ft.  i  in. 

N.B. — In  the  plan,  the  walls  (hat  are  shown  Juii  black  are  the  work  of  D. 
JoSo  I. ;  the  walls  eron-hatehed  are  the  work  of  D.  Duarte  ;  the  walls  mthperpeH' 
dieuiar  hatehing  are  the  work  of  D.  Ajfonso  V. ;  and  the  walls  with  anguicr  ktstehmg 
the  work  of  D.  Manod.    The  unahaded  parts  are  uncertain,  or  now  destroyed. 
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almost  all  the  description  which  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  nave 
requires. 

I  proceed  to  the  transepts.  The  north  window  is  an  inelegant  lancet, 
filled  in  with  that  kind  of  tracery  which  is  so  common  in  the  belfry 
windows  of  Somersetshire  churches.  The  south  window,  of  three 
lights,  is  occupied  in  the  same  way ;  the  true  head-tracery  being,  like 
that  in  the  nave  windows,  squeezed  up  towards  the  apex.  The  tran* 
septs  have  a  clerestory  to  the  east  only.  The  chapels,  two  to  the  east 
of  each  transept,  are  all  similar :  triapsidal ;  the  two  central  ones  with 
an  eastern  lancet ;  the  two  exterior  ones  with  two  lancets  on  the  external 
sides.  The  first  to  the  north  is  dedicated  to  S.  Barbara ;  the  next, 
to  N.  S.  do  Rosario.  Here  was  the  tomb  of  D.  Isabel,  queen  of  D. 
AfFonso  V. :  it  is  now  destroyed.  The  first  in  the  south  transept  is 
to  N.  S.  do  Pranto  :  here  was  the  tomb  of  D.  Joao  11.  According  to  the 
infernal  system  which  always  has  been,  and  I  suppose  always  will  be, 
adopted  by  the  French  expeditionary  armies,  it  was  not  only  destroyed, 
but  the  remains  of  the  monarch  were  exhumed,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The 
portions  that  could  afterwards  be  discovered  were  buried  under  the 
miserable  wooden  case  which  at  present  exists  there.  The  south 
chapel,  dedicated  to  S.  Michael,  is  the  burying- place  of  the  distinguished 
family  of  the  De  Sousas. 

The  choir  is  painfully  short,  consisting  of  a  pentagonal  apse  and  two 
bays  only.  At  the  east  end  are  two  tiers  of  five  lancets  each ;  the  two 
exterior  lights  in  the  lower  tier  being  filled  with  stone  tracery,  I  suppose 
for  the  sake  of  ventilation.  The  clerestory  of  the  choir  resembles  that 
of  the  nave,  except  in  the  greater  length  of  its  windows.  The  whole 
of  its  fittings  are  in  the  most  wretched  modern  taste.  Before  the 
altar  is  the  high  tomb  of  D.  Duarte,  son  of  the  founder :  and  his  queen, 
D.  Lianor.  It  is  somewhat  awkwardly  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
steps  to  the  sanctuary  ;  so  that  the  foot  of  the  monument  is  on  a  level 
with  the  sanctuary  floor.  The  efiigies  were  much  injured  by  the  French. 
D.  Joao  especially  directed  that  no  one  should  be  buried  in  the  choir  ; 
why  his  injunctions  were  thus  violated.  I  know  not. 

I  must  now  speak  of  the  horrible  Vandalism  perpetrated  (and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  still  perpetrating)  in  the  windows.  First  let  me  describe 
the  glass  as  it  was.  That  I  might  be  able  to  do  so  with  the  more 
accuracy,  on  the  second  afternoon  that  I  was  there,  in  May  last,  I  held 
a  kind  of  court  of  inquiry  ;  and  as  I  was  believed  to  come  with  some 
degree  of  authority,  information  was  very  willingly  given.  The  various 
accounts  tallied  pretty  exactly  with  each  other,  and.  so  far  as  it  goes, 
with  the  general  description  of  Murphy.  The  subjects  of  the  windows 
were  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
New  Testament  began  with  the  Annunciation  and  Visitation,  (which 
stiU  exist,)  in  the  north  light  of  the  lower  tier  of  the  apse  windows ; 
thence  they  were  carried  on  into  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  running 
from  east  to  west ;  from  thence  into  the  south  clerestory  of  the  nave, 
running  from  west  to  east ;  back  into  the  upper  tier  of  apse  windows, 
crossing  backwards  and  forwards  from  south  to  north,  and  ending  in  a 
middle  light.  The  effect  of  this  latter  arrangement  is  not  altogether 
good  ;  the  centre  of  the  upper  lancet — i.e.,  the  most  conspicuous  place 
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in  the  whole  church, — is  occupied  by  the  appearance  of  our  Lobo  rqire* 
sented  as  a  gardener,  with  hat  and  spade,  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene— 

**  Estimavit  ortolanam, 
Nee  hoc  Tane  credidit." 

And  immediately  above  this  follows  the  Atcenaion.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment history  began  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle^  with  the  Grefttion, 
ran  through  that  aisle  from  west  to  east,  went  np  into  its  clerestory, 
and  returned  from  east  to  west. 

The  easternmost  window  of  this  aisle  is,  as  I  should  have  mentiooed 
before,  a  lancet  filled  with  stonework,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  turret 
which  ascends  to  the  spire,  of  which  more  presently.  The  clefeatory 
windows  in  the  transepts  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  Scriptural  aeries, 
but  represented  legends  connected  with  the  chapels  over  which  they 
stood. 

It  appears  then  that  in  the  original  church  the  windows,  filled  with 
Somersetshire  tracery,  were  only  these ;  those  at  the  extremity  of 
the  transepts;  the  first  in  the  north  aisle,  Uie  two  extorior  lights 
in  the  lower  tier  of  the  apse,  and  the  great  west  window,  of  which 
presently.  In  the  year  1839  government  commenced  the  restora- 
tion of  the  fabric,  appropriating  to  that  purpose  the  annual  sum 
of  two  millions  of  reis,  i.e.  about  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
The  present  king  regent,  D.  Fernando,  has  taken  deep  interest  in  the 
work  ;  and  on  the  whole,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  resto« 
ration  does  credit  to  those  employed.  But  five  years  ago,  in  a  most 
unhappy  hour,  it  was  determined  to  repair  the  glass.  The  French, 
with  their  invariable  custom  of  wanton  .destruction,  had  irreparably 
ruined  it.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  restorers  that  the  system 
of  filling  the  whole  light  with  tracery,  carried  out  by  the  original 
founders  in  the  few  instances  I  have  specified  above,  should  be  extended 
to  the  whole  church.  Their  funds  luckily  not  enabling  them  to  com-* 
plete  the  plan  in  stone,  they  resolved  on  executing  it  in  wood.  They 
have  actually  filled  all  the  nave  windows  with  twisted  bits  of  deal 
turned  into  the  most  vulgar  quatrefoils*  &c.,  and  painted  white*  In 
this  they  have  inserted  pieces  of  blue,  red,  and  orange  glass,  of  so 
abominable  a  character,  that  they  would  be  scouted  in  any  gin  palace 
in  England.  The  whole  nave  of  fiatalha  is  thus  in  a  measure  spoilt ; 
for  when  the  sun  streams  through  its  southern  windows,  and  throws 
blotches  and  dabs  of  such  colouring  on  the  pavement,  the  effect  may 
readily  be  conceived.  The  perpetrator  of  this  outrage  was  also  a  French* 
man,  whose  name  I  would  gladly  hold  up  to  execration,  had  I  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  any  one  who  could  remember  it.  Heaps 
of  these  wooden  quatrefoils  are  stored  in  the  cloisters  for  future  use. 
The  workmen  consider  them  as  the  finest  pine  wood  in  the  worlds  and 
the  grain  is  certainly  of  extraordinary  beauty.  They  are  cut  from 
trees  planted  by  D.  Diniz,  the  husband  of  S.  Isabel,  along  the  sand 
bills  that  skirt  the  coast  five  leagues  to  the  west. 

From  the  church  itself  we  will  enter  the  Capella  do  Fundador.  On 
the  death  of  Dona  Philippe  in  141 G  she  was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the 
choir ;   D.  Joao  gave  directiuna  in  bis  will  that  he  should  be  laid 
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by  her  side,  till  the  new  chapel  which  he  wat  then  erecting  should' be 
ready  for  their  joint  reception.  He  himself  departed  this  life  August 
the  14th,  1434,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota.  The 
chapel  was  not  then  completed ;  he  was  accordingly  buried  in  the 
choir,  whence  the  remains  of  himself  and  his  queen  were  translated 
with  great  pomp  into  the  Capella  do  Fundador.  There  they  now  rest ; 
for  the  vault  in  which  they  were  deposited  fortunately  escaped  the 
diabolical  outrages  committed,  after  their  usual  fashion,  by  the  French, 
on  the  other  royal  personages  buried  in  Batalha« 

The  chapel  forms  a  square  of  66  feet,  with  a  central  octagonal 
lanthom  of  40  feet  in  diameter.  This  rests  on  eight  magnificent  piers, 
carrying  most  elegant  stilted  arches,  thirteen*  foiled  and  re-foliated  ;  the 
mouldings  being  picked  out  in  green,  crimson,  and  gold.  Over  each  of 
these,  on  each  aide  of  the  lanthom,  is  a  broad  lancet.  The  vaulting  is 
most  exquisite,  especially  the  crown- like  central  boss,  which  has  angels 
bearing  the  arms  of  Portugal.  No  words  can  express  the  beauty  of 
this  limthom;  infinitely  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  original 
church,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  David  Hacket, 
since  no  other  architect  intervened  between  him  and  the  first  designer. 
In  the  centre  is  the  high  tomb  on  which  repose  the  effigies  of  D.  Joao 
and  D.  Philippa.  The  height  of  the  slab  is  about  7  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  the  effigies,  which  are  very  fine,  are  larger  than  life.  At  the 
head  of  each  is  an  octagonal  canopy ;  these  bear  on  the  other  side 
the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  of  Portugal  impaling  England  respectively. 
At  each  comer  of  the  tomb  is  a  sumptuous  stone  socket  for  the  cerges 
burnt  at  the  anniversary  obits  of  the  founders.  The  tomb  itself  is  quite 
plain,  except  for  a  rich  wreath  below  the  upper  slab.  This  consists 
of  briar-leaves,  with  the  motto  repested,  "  //  me  plait  pour  bien  ;'*  the 
allusion  is  to  the  Burning  Bush  and  to  the  Call  of  Moses  ;  the  deliverance 
of  Portugal  from  the  Castilian  yoke  being  thus  typified  by  that  of 
Israel  from  Egypt.  The  epitaphs  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  great 
length :  they  entirely  fill  the  north  and  south  sides.  At  the  east  end 
of  the  lanthom  was  an  altar,  with  a  most  elegant  triptych,  destroyed  of 
course  by  the  French. 

The  south  side  of  the  chapel  itself  is  taken  up  with  the  four  recessed  and 
canopied  tombs,  of  the  four  younger  children  of  the  founders :  their  eldest 
■on,  afterwards  the  king  D.Duarte,  having  been,  as  was  said  before,  in  op- 
position to  his  father's  expressed  injunctions,^  buried  in  the  c&oir.  These 
tombs  are  all  of  the  same  general  design,  and  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
An  ogee  arch,  crocketed,  finialled,  and  pinnacled,  breaks  through  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  recessed  canopy  ;  the  spandril  between  the  two 
is  diapered  with  rich  quatrefoils.  The  first  to  the  east,  is  that  of  the 
Infante  D.  Fernando,  commonly  called  the  Principe  Santo,  who  died  a 
martyr  in  Fez  in  1443.  The  soffit  repeats  the  motto,  **Le  bien  me 
plait,**  The  second  is  that  of  the  Infante  D.  Joao,  with  the  motto, 
"J'ai  bien  raison.''  This  prince  had  a  particular  devotion  to  the 
Passion,  which  is  therefore  sculptured  on  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
tomb ;   the  similar  space  in  the  other  tombs  is  left  unornamented. 

'  Murphy  says,  (nota  p.  35)  that  D.  JoSo  expressly  left  the  ''  great  chapel**  for 
D.  Duarte.     But  a  reference  to  that  kiog's  will  proves  the  esaot  opposite. 
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'Die  third  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Infante  D.  Henrique,  the  originator 
of  Portugiie»e  discovery.  His  motto  is  ••  Talent  de  bien  faireJ*'  The 
fourth  is  that  of  the  unfortunate  D.  Pedro,  afterwards  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Alfarobeira,  fighting  against  his 
nephew  and  persecutor,  D.  AiFonso  V.  His  motto  is  "  Desir" 
Though  the  outlines  of  all  these  tombs  are  the  same,  yet  the  ornaments 
introduced  into  the  panels  are  appropriate  to  the  various  characters 
of  the  Infantes.  Thus  D.  Pedro  has  the  order  of  the  Garter  and  the 
balance  of  justice ;  the  latter  with  reference  to  his  office  of  regent : 
others  say  in  allusion  to  S.  Michael,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular 
devotion  :  the  foliage  is  of  the  oak.  D.  Henrique  has  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Chktst  :  the  foliage  is  of  the  ilex. 
D.  Joao  has  a  pouch  with  scallops,  he  having  been  Master  of  the  Order 
of  Santiago ;  the  foliage  is  the  wild  strawberry.  D.  Fernando  has  the 
Cross  of  A  viz,  of  which  Order  he  was  Grand  Master :  the  foliage  is 
the  ground  ivy.  The  only  effigy  is  that  of  D.  Henrique :  on  the  other 
tombs  are  placed  a  kind  of  cylinder  ornamented  with  shields,  and  clearly 
intended  to  "imitate  a  pall.  Murphy  gives  a  plate  of  these  tombs,  but 
it  is  very  wretched  and  inaccurate. 

The  east  side  of  the  chapel  is  occupied  by  the  four  altars  of  the  four 
Infantes  :  the  first,  to  the  north,  that  of  D.  Pedro,  is  dedicated  to  the 
Guardian  Angel  of  Portugal ;  the  next,  that  of  D.  Henrique,  to  S.  John 
Baptist ;  the  third,  that  of  D.  Joao,  to  Santiago  ;^  and  the  fourth,  that 
of  D.  Fernando,  to  the  Assumption.  Each  had  a  fine  triptych,  painted 
by  Gran  Vasco  :  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  French. 

The  'west  side  is  much  plainer,  and  merely  contains  four  recessed 
arches,  intended,  probably,  for  the  tombs  of  any  future  members  of  the 
royal  family.  The  windows  on  all  three  sides  are  the  same.  A  large 
central  one  of  eight  lights  and  two  side  ones  of  four,  the  tracery  being 
remarkably  good;  they  were  filled  with  scenes  of  Portuguese  his- 
tory, from  the  battle  of  Campo  d'Ourique  to  that  of  Aljubarrota.  The 
entrance  from  the  nave,  opposite  the  last  baybut  one  of  the  south  aisle, 
is  by  a  very  fine  cinqfoiled  and  doubly  refoliated  arch. 

We  will  now  visit  the  cloisters,  the  usual  entrance  to  which  lies 
through  the  sacristy.  The  latter,  which  is  approached  from  the  eastern 
chapel  of  the  north  transept,  is  a  good,  plain,  but  nowise  remarkable 
building,  vaulted  in  two  bays,  north  and  south,  and  lighted  by  two  two- 
light  windows  at  the  east.  Here  they  show  the  helmet  worn  by  D. 
Joao  I.  at  Aljubarrota,  and  his  sword.  Hence  we  enter  the  chapter- 
house, an  exquisite  building,  nearly  square,  but  vaulted  octo-partitely- 
This  vaulting  is  perfectly  beautiful ;  the  east  window  of  three  lights 
resembles  the  best  English  Middle-Pointed.  Opposite  to  this  is  the 
entrance  to  the  cloisters,  a  nine-foiled  refoliated  arch,  deeply  recessed, 
of  four  orders.  On  each  side  of  this  is  a  large  window  of  two  lights, 
trefoiled  and  refoliated.  The  whole  of  this  entrance,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  massiveness,  has  an  effect  of  extreme  lightness,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  church.     In  the  centre  of  the  chapter* 

*  Luis  de  Sousa  says,  that  of  D.  Pedro  to  S.  Michael,  which  may  be  the  cose ; 
that  of  D.  Jo3o  to  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  of  D.  Henriqae  to  the  Infante  D* 
Fernando.     I  have  followed  the  local  tradition.  ^ 
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house  are  two  wooden  caaes,  replacing  the  tombs  of  D.  Affonso  V., 
and  D.  Affonso,  the  son  of  D.  Joao  II. 

The  date  of  this  chapter-house  is  much  disputed.  The  only  external 
evidence  on  the  subject  is,  first,  a  tradition  that  a  corbel  at  the  south- 
east represents  Affonso  Domingues  the  first  architect ;  and,  secondly, 
the  remains  of  stained  glass,  where  occurs  a  shield — Portugal  impaling 
Spain.  Now  the  latter  could  only  have  been  put  up  in  the  first 
years  of  D.  Manoel.  If  that  monarch  had  had  a  son  by  his  first  wife, 
the  young  prince  would  have  been  heir  to  both  kingdoms ;  but  she 
died  no  long  time  after  their  marriage,  in  1497.  Nevertheless  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  same  architect  never  designed  the  church  itself 
and  the  chapter-house.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  cloisters  are  by 
a  different  hand  from  either.  But  there  is  a  great  similarity  between 
the  second  cloisters  and  this  chapter-house.  The  former  are  indeed 
very  plain  ;  but  still  in  some  of  the  details  and  mouldings  they  are  not 
unlike  the  far  richer  work  which  we  are  considering.  Now  the 
small  clobters  were  built  by  Don  Affonso  V.,  who  reigned  from  1438 
to  1481,  and  exhibit  in  various  places  his  device,  the  rodizio.  It  seems, 
therefore,  most  probable  that  the  chapter- house  was  also  built  by  him  ; 
and  his  having  been  buried  there  may  confirm  that  opinion. 

Now  we  enter  the  cloisters,  of  the  beauty  of  which  I  feel  it  im- 
possible to  give  any  adequate  idea.  Imagine  a  square  of  180  feet, 
each  side  enriched  with  seven  windows  of  lights  varying  from  three  to 
six,  with  tracery  of  the  most  wonderful  richness  and  variety ;  some- 
times vnrought  in  mere  foliage  without  any  figure,  sometimes  arranged 
in  bands  and  circles  round  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  some- 
times encircling  with  its  wreaths  the  sphere,  of  which  more  presently : 
no  two  windows  the  same ;  scarcely  any  two  based  in  the  same  idea ; 
additional  variety  afforded  by  the  passage  to  the  court  itself  through 
the  central  window  on  each  side.  Nor  are  the  monials  less  wonderful 
than  the  tracery.  Some  are  voluted,  some  are  filleted,  some  are 
cheeky  ;  some  are  as  it  were  wreathed  with  pine  leaves ;  some  seem 
as  if  they  were  built  up  with  fir-cones ;  in  some,  strange  lizards  climb 
up  and  twist  themselves  in  and  out  among  foliage  of  oaJc  and  ivy,  and, 
what  is  here  a  favourite  enrichment,  young  cow -cabbage ;  some  are  dotted 
over  with  stars,  some  nebulous,  and  some  chevron6e.  It  is  wonderful 
that  one  mind  could  devise  such  variety  and  extravagance  of  adorn- 
ment. The  gem  of  all,  however,  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  At 
the  north-west  angle  a  most  delicate  net- work  of  tracery  projects  in- 
wards in  two  bays,  inclosing  a  little  square  for  a  fountain.  The  mul- 
tifoliations  and  re-foliations  of  this  work  far  exceed  every  thing  else  in 
the  cloister  :  and  the  oblique  view  from  the  north  to  the  west  side  of 
the  cloister,  where  the  eye  takes  four  planes  of  tracery,  each  fore- 
shortened, but  all  at  a  different  angle,  forms  such  a  labyrinth  of  en- 
richment as  I  am  sure  none  can  conceive  who  have  not  seen  it  for 
themselves.  The  whole  consists  of  three  stages :  and,  though  now  dry, 
one  may  judge  of  its  beauty  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  its 
waters  through  the  net- work,  or  I  might  better  say  lace- work,  of 
stone  that  surrounded  them.  As  to  the  rest,  the  groining  of  the 
cloisters  is  good  and  simple,  and  helps  to  carry  off  the  extreme  rich. 
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pdss  of  Ibte  itindowB.  To  their  east,  as  I  hare  taid»  is  the  chapter- 
house ;  to  the  west,  the  refectory,  a  very  plain  building ;  and  to  the 
tiorth,  the  place  in '  which  the  wine  belonging  to  the  convent  was 
stored.  At  ithe  tiorth  end  of  the  east  side  is  a  circular*headed  door, 
extravagantly  adorned ;  branches  of  trees,  cables  and  lizards,  twisted 
together,  form  the  orders  of  its  arch.  It  is  now  blocked,  but  originally 
led  into  the  lecture  room. 

.  Portuguese  antiquaries  know  so  little  of  architecture,  as  stoutly  to 
affirm  that  these  cloisters  were  the  work  of  D.  J(»o  I. ;  and  the  Cardinal 
Patriarch,  in  his  memoir,  speaks  of  this  as  an  undoubted  fact.  It  is 
true  that  that  monarch  did  build,  or  at  least  did  commence  a  cloister, 
but'  that  which  at  present  exists  was,  as  is  evident  from  what  I  have 
said,  erected  in  the  very  extreme  developement  of  Flamboyant ;  some 
of  its  parts,  especially  the  fountain,  are  all  but  arabesque.  It  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  other  productions  of  D.  Manoel,  who  had 
a  particular  passion  for  building  cloisters ;  witness  that  of  Belem : 
and  it  was  clearly  designed  by  the  same  architect  who  built  the  CapeUm 
Imperfeita,  namely,  Matheus  Fernandez.  And  if  further  evidence 
were  needed,  it  is  easily  to  be  procured ;  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Christ,  and  the  sphere,  both  badges  of  D.  Manoel«  are  introduced 
eveiry  where.  The  sphere  refers,  by  an  outrageous  pun,  to  the  text 
9pera  (tphmta)  in  Domino, 

i  On  th0  cloisters  of  Affonso  V.,  now  forming  part  of  the  guard 
house,  I  wiM  not  dwell ;  as  though  good,  they  present  nothing  very 
remarkable.    We  will  now  visit  the  CaptUa  Imper/eiia^ 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  epoch  at,  and  the  circumstances  under, 
which  it  was  erected,  we  must  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  D»  Manoel,  justly  sumamed  the  Fortunate,  the  discoveries  of 
Vasco  Ghuna  in  the  east,  and  Nunc  Cabral  in  the  west,  had  opened  to 
Portugal  the  way  to  conquests  and  to  riches,  which  the  rest  of  Europe 
almost  regarded  as  fi&bulous.     The  wealth  that  poured  in  from  Coro- 
mandel  and  the  spice  islands,  and  the  yet  unexplored  regions  of  Sta. 
Cruz,  now  Brazil,  elevated  D.  Manoel  to  a  degree  of  opulence  which 
perhaps  no  other  European  monarch  ever  possessed.    Abhorring  war, 
and  always  on  good  terms  with  Spain,  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  building  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  the  twenty-six  years  of 
his  reign  filled  Portugal  with  a  prodigious  number  of  magnificent 
edifices.    It  appears  to  me  very  probable,  from  the  constant  and  friendly 
intercourse  carried  on  between  that  country  and  England,  that  D. 
Manoel  conceived  the  idea  of  imitating  Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  West- 
minster, by  the  CapeUa  Imperfeita.    Both  attached  to  the  oonventnal 
church  which  forms  the  royal  burying  place ;  both  occupying  the  same 
position,  the  extreme  east  end ;  both  built  in  the  fullest  developement 
of  their  respective  styles ;  and  for  the  service  of  both,  artists  sum- 
moned from  the  furthest  parts  of  Europe.     It  seems  to  have  been 
the  deugn  of  D.  Manoel  to  translate  hither  the  remains  of  the  earlier 
Portuguese  monarchs,  and  then  to  fix  the  place  of  his  own  sepulture 
among  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors. 

The  chapel  itself  is  octagonal,  each  side  being  triapsidal.    Each  of 
these  chapels  was  to  be  appropriated  to  some  Portuguese  monarch,  or  to 
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some  member  of  the  royal  family.  They  are  therefore  furnished  with 
piscina  and  aumbry :  the  actual  place  however  in  which  the  body  was  to 
be  deposited  is  not  visible  from  the  interior.  Niched  in  between  each  two 
of  the  chapels  is  a  kind  of  projection,  furnished  with  a  lancet  traceried 
throughout.  The  entrance  was  to  have  been  in  the  side  of  one  of  the 
adjacent  chapels,  but  it  has  never  been  opened.  Each  of  these  chapels 
has  a  thirteen-foiled  and  re-foliated  arch  of  entrance,  the  shafts  having 
three  orders.  Above  the  apex  of  these  arches  is  a  thick  rich  band  of 
foliage,  and  at  the  spring  of  each  two  arches  the  arms  of  Portugal  and 
other  devices  connected  with  the  monarchs  who  were  to  have  been  in« 
terred  there.  Below  the  clerestory  is  another  rich  band  of  foliage,  and 
up  to  this  the  whole  work  is  perfect.  The  clerestory  windows  have 
the  soffits,  which  are  excessively  rich,  commenced ;  there  is  no  tr^ce 
which  may  lead  us  to  conjecture  of  how  many  lights  they  were  intended 
to  consist.  Murphy's  restoration,  and  they  are  the  best  things  in  it, 
gives  three.  On  each  side  of  each  window  is  an  elaborate  niche  ;  and 
between  every  two  niches  runs  a  voluted  shaft  corbelled  off  on  a  shield, 
from  which  the  vaulting  was  to  have  sprung.  The  true  triforium  is 
partly  in  the  open  air.  running  over  the  outside  of  the  chapels,  and 
piercing  the  wall  behind  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  two 
bands  of  foliage.  The  glory  of  this  chapel  is  however  its  western  arch, 
surpassing  in  richness  any  thing,  even  in  the  cloisters.  It  is  composed 
of  two  intersecting  arches,  the  one  trefoil,  the  other  a  kind  of  reversed 
cinq-foil ;  and  from  the  crossings  and  interlacings  of  these  two,  arisea 
a  series  of  dependent  pierced  bosses,  niches,  voluted  shafts,  and  double 
and  triple  re-foliations,  that  can  only  be  called  fringes,  which  are  most 
truly  wonderful.  The  west  side  of  the  arch  has  seven  orders  .of  the 
most  elaborate  foliation  springing  from  hollow  sockets ;  amongst  knots, 
flowers,  and  foliage,  the  words  Tanias  el  Rei  are  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  The  meaning  of  these  letters  has  been  much  disputed. 
The  tradition  on  the  spot  is,  that  El  Rei  is  of  course  D.  Manoel,  and 
that  Taswu  was  his  favourite  chronicler :  the  only  objection  to  this  is, 
that  there  never  was  such  a  person  as  Tanias.  Luis  Sousa  interprets 
it  as  Greek :  tavla^  says  he,  is  a  region,  i^lv  is  to  discover :  lavUn 
€/>ei  is,  therefore,  "  Discover  new  regions.*'  The  monk's  discovery  is 
about  as  wonderful  as  those  of  D.  Manoel.  He  gives  the  same  mean- 
ing to  the  Sphere,  while  we  know  it  to  have  had  another.  And  yet 
this  good  Dominican  wrote  less  than  eighty  years  after  D.  Manoel's 
death.  Behind  this  arch  of  entrance  is  a  little  chapel  filling  up  the  in- 
terstice between  it  and  the  east  end  of  the  church,  the  apsidfd  lancets 
of  which  appear  of  course  on  the  west  side.  Such  is  a  description  of 
the  skeleton  of  this  chapel,  but  its  richness  is  indescribable. 

It  had  advanced  to  its  present  condition  when  Matheus  Fernandez 
died,  April  10,  1515.  His  monument,  a  large  slab  in  the  nave,  is  thus 
inscribed :  "  Here*  lieth  Matheus  Frz,  sometime  master  of  these  works, 
and  his  wife  Isabel  Ghelme,  and  o«ir  Lord  took  him  the  10th  day  of 
April,  151 5.  And  Ooo  took  her  .  .  ."  The  rest  is  not  filled  up.  On 
the  interior  of  the  stone  are  these  four  lines : 


*'  Vosoutros  que  passes 
A  Deoi  por  nos  rogaes. 


tt 
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And— 

*'  No  dexeis  de  beem  faxer, 
Porque  assi  haveis  de  aer." 

Sacb  is  the  monument  of  the  last  great  Christian  architect  of  Europe. 
It  appears  that  he  left  no  working  drawings  behind  him.  Tlie  design 
for  the  completion  of  the  chapel  was  therefore  entrusted  to  his  son. 
The  new  architect  was  a  man  of  the  new  generation,  and  commenced 
on  the  west  side  in  the  clerestory  stage,  by  erecting  two  heavy  Grecian 
arches,  spotted  and  spangled  with  stars,  and  witli  a  vulgar  balustrade 
beneath.  D.  Manoel,  happening  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  works,  was  so 
much  disgusted  as  to  give  orders  that  they  should  instantly  stop.  He 
probably  intended  to  provide  himself  with  an  architect  more  capable 
of  carrying  them  on,  not  knowing  that  Christian  art  had  readied  its 
extreme  limit.  He  was  also  much  occupied  with  the  convent  of 
Belem  at  Lisbon,  which,  gorgeous  as  it  is,  is  immeasurably  inferior  to 
Batalha.  Nor  would  the  architect  there  employed  have  been  capable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  Capella  Imperfeita,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  prove.  It  is  related  that,  when  the  interior  scaffolding  was  struck 
at  Belem  the  whole  roof  fell  in,  occasioning  great  loss  of  life.  The 
architect  went  to  work  again,  and  rebuilt  the  church ;  but  when  the 
scaffolding  was  a  second  time  to  be  struck,  he  became  so  nervous  that 
he  went  off  into  France.  On  this  D.  Manoel  offered  a  free  pardon  to 
several  prisoners  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  if  they  would  under- 
take the  dangerous  office.  They  did  so,  and  escaped ;  fmd  the  legend 
ends,  that  they  all  henceforward  lived  as  honest  men.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  reason,  after  the  attempt  of  Matheua 
Fernandez  the  Second,  D.  Manoel  did  no  more  at  Batalha.  He  died 
in  1521  :  and  it  is  rather  disappointing  that  the  last  great  patron  of 
Christian  architecture  should  be  buried  in  a  sarcophagus  of  the  Italian 
style.  With  hie  successor,  D.  Joao  III.,  a  new  order  of  things  began; 
and  so-called  classical  design  became  the  fashion. 

The  Capella  Imperfeita  remains  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  then 
left.  It  suffered  little  from  the  French,  and  the  freshness  and  crisp- 
ness  which  its  stone-work  retains  is  wonderful.  There  are  few  more 
melancholy  sights,  however,  than  to  look  at  the  art  and  genius  lavished 
on  the  lower  portion,  and  then  to  see  the  evening  sun  streaming  in 
through  the  unfinished  windows,  and  to  hear  the  twittering  of  the 
countless  swallows,  that  have  for  centuries  formed  their  colonies  there. 
How  the  chapel  would  have  been  finished  must  remain  an  architectural 
enigma ;  Murphy  has  only  shown  how  it  would  not  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  excessive  boldness  which  would  have  been  required  in 
the  vaulting,  the  space  between  the  opposite  sides  being  sixty-four  feet, 
might  perhaps  have  taken  off  from  what,  in  its  present  unfinished  state, 
appears  a  fault,  the  too  lavish  enrichment  of  the  portion  below  the 
clerestory. 

It  is  now  proper  to  take  an  exterior  view  of  the  church,  and  first  let 
us  ascend  to  the  soof.     This  is  nearly  flat,  and  is  very  well  covered 

1  This  Btory  is  also  related  by  Loiz  de  Sousa,  of  the  chapter-house  at  Batalha, 
where  it  has  no  verisimilitade. 
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with  large  and  slightly  convex  tiles,  firmly  emhedded  in  cement, — a 
striking  contrast  to  the  generality  of  the  Peninsular  cathedrals,  where, 
as  for  example  at  Burgos,  the  tiles  are  usually  laid,  one  upon  another, 
without  any  fastening  whatever.  There  is  a  rich  pierced  hattlement  of 
about  seven  feet  high,  with  pinnacles,  and  a  second  pierced  battle* 
ment  of  the  same  character  to  the  aisles.  This  was  a  good  deal  injured 
in  the  great  earthquake;  it  has  lately  been  restored  and  with  very 
tolerable  success.  The  spire  rose  from  the  north-west  end  of  the  north 
transept,  and  was  merely  an  enlarged  pinnacle.  It  is  shown  in 
Murphy's  book,  but  was  struck  down  by  lightning  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and  is  now  being  re-built :  it  wants,  however,  as  yet  forty  feet  to 
its  completion.  From  the  roof  of  the  nave,  that  of  the  choir  looks 
mean  indeed,  stuntedr  without  battlement  or  pinnacle,  and  merely  strewn 
over  with  coarse  red  tiles. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  western  facade.  The  summit  is  of 
course  perfectly  flat,  edged  with  the  elaborate  battlement  before  de- 
scribed, and  flanked  on  each  side  by  three  heavyish  pinnacles.  Below 
this  and  between  two  noble  flying  buttresses,  comes  the  great  west 
window,  of  fine  Middle-Pointed  efl^ect.  and  traceried  throughout.  The 
face  of  the  building  around  it  is  richly  panelled.  Below  the  window  is 
an  external  gallery  with  pierced  battlement.  The  western  door  is  very 
grand :  ogee  in  its  external  order,  simply  pointed  in  its  interior.  Be- 
tween the  two,  under  a  lovely  canopy,  is  the  Coronation  of  our  Lady. 
The  door  itself  is  of  six  deeply  recessed  orders,  six  Apostles  forming 
either  jamb,  and  the  orders  in  the  arch  being  occupied  by  canopied 
saints,  seventy-eight  in  all.  llie  tympanum  represents  our  Loan  with 
Uie  four  Evangelists,  and  under  it  is  a  broad  sexfoiled  refoliated  arch 
of  entrance.  The  flying  buttresses  take  off  from  the  impression  of 
flatness,  which,  nevertheless,  is  but  too  prevalent  both  in  nave  and 
aisles.  To  the  spectator's  right,  as  he  stands  facing  the  west  end, 
rises  of  course  the  Capella  do  Fundador  with  its  pierced  battlement  both 
to  aisle  and  to  lantern,  its  crocketed  and  finialled  flying  buttresses,  its 
pinnacles,  its  four  western  windows,  and  the  lancets  in  the  lanthorn. 
This  lanthorn  was  originally  capped  by  a  richly  panelled  and  very  massy 
octagonal  spire,  thrown  down  in  the  great  earthquake :  Murphy  has 
drawn  it  from  a  sketch  preserved  in  the  convent.  It  must  greatly  have 
relieved  the  present  impression  of  horizontality  given  by  flat  nave, 
flat  aisles,  and  flat  lanthorn. 

One  of  the  best  views  is  that  from  the  sitting-room  of  the  little  inn 
at  the  south-east  corner.  Here,  to  the  extreme  left,  you  see  the  bold 
projections  and  recesses  of  the  Capella  Imperfeita ;  the  apses  and  the 
Somersetshire  work  of  the  mortuary  recesses.  Carrying  the  eye 
further  to  the  right  you  catch  the  east  window  of  the  ante-chapel, 
and  then  the  east  chapel  of  the  north  transept.  Above  this  soar  the 
two  noble  east  clerestory  windows  of  that  transept,  with  their  three 
lights  of  rich  tracery :  between  these  is  an  octagonal  turret-pinnacle, 
crocketed  and  finialled*  Still  further  to  the  right  rises  the  great  spire, 
boldly  corbelled  out  on  a  kind  of  machicolated  work,  and  with  the 
scaffolding  hanging  about  it.  Below  this  ap])ears  the  end  of  the 
sacristy,  with  its  twelve  adjacent  two-light  windows.     Still  further  to 
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the  right  comes  the  eitst  end  of  the  chapter-house,  long  end  compen* 
tively  plain,  except  for  the  noble  Middle-Pointed  window  of  five  lights ; 
this  building  being  gabled  north  and  south,  the  slope  of  the  roof  fronts 
to  the  eye.  To  the  extreme  right  is  the  bell-turret  of  the  chapter- 
house, under  which  modern  houses  cut  off  all  further  view. 

Let  us  take  one  more  external  view :  that  from  the  north  side  of  the 
cloister.  Here  we  have,  to  the  left,  the  new  spire,  giving  length  end 
projection  to  that  transept ;  immediately  in  front,  the  seven  bays  of  the 
southern  cloister,  with  their  exquisite  tracery ;  then  the  eight  windows 
of  the  north  aisle,  with  the  remarkable  effect  that  their  enormous 
recessing  gives ;  above  these,  simple  panelling  to  the  pierced  battlement ; 
then,  between  the  pinnacled  flying  buttresses,  the  clerestory  windows ; 
and  capping  all,  the  pierced  parapet  of  the  nave.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  triple  effect,  which  is  absent  in  the  interior,  is  supplied  by 
the  cloister^  the  aisle  windows,  and  the  clerestory. 

The  stone  of  which  the  church  is  built  is  a  whitish  freestone,  some- 
what resembling  Bath-stone  :  it  works  at  first  very  freely,  and  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  weather;  its  fault  is  that  it  does  not  retain  its 
colour, — sometimes  turning  a  rusty  yellow,  and  sometimes  a  kind  of 
smeary-black.  The  external  effect  of  the  building  is  very  much 
injured  by  the  disagreeable  mixture  of  these  colours  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  glaring  white  of  the  restored  portions.  When  exposed 
to  friction,  as  in  the  pavement,  this  stone  assumes  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  alabaster ;  it  was  quarried  about  two  leagues  off,  and  two 
new  quarries  in  the  same  serra  are  at  present  employed  for  the 
restoratioxl. 

In  conclusion,  if,  under  its  present  circumstances,  Batalha  attains  to 
such  a  rank  among  ecclesiastical  buildings,  what  would  it  have  been, 
had  D.  Manoel's  addition  been  completed  7  Had  the  eastern  end  of 
the  original  church  then  been  taken  down,  and  a  vista  opened  behind 
the  high  altar  to  the  Copella  Imperfeita,  the  one  great  defect — the  short- 
ness of  the  choir — would  have  been  removed,  at  least  aesthetically^  and 
such  a  prodigious  appearance  of  length  have  been  imparted  to  the 
nave  as  perhaps  to  render  the  church,  on  the  whole,  the  most  sublime 
(Cologne  excepted)  of  European  temples. 


8£QU£NTIiE  INEDITiE.— IX. 

Thb  following  sequence  is  from  a  Gradual  of  the  twelfth  century, 
marked  11,669  in  the  British  Museum.  It  contains,  therefore,  none 
but  Notkerian  Proses,  and  of  these  it  has  a  very  fine  coUection.  That 
which  we  print  is  the  only  one,  however,  which  has  not  been  published. 

XLVII.— Db  Sanctis  Viroinibus. 

Scalam  ad  coelos  subvectam  tormentit  cinctam 
a    Cujus  ima  draco'  tenrare  cautut  in?igilat  jugiter 

'  The  allnMon  is  manifiMtly  to  the  first  Vision  of  S«  Perpetua.    The  first  fire  lines 
are  taken  nearly  word  for  word  from  her  Acts.    (Ruinart,  Acta  Sinoera,  p.  80.) 
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a    Ne  quit  ejui  ve\  primumjmdttm  potsit  inaaucius  icaiidere» 

b    Cujui  Mcentuf  extracto  ^thiop«  glodio  vetat,  exitium  minitaiis, 

b    Cujua  supremit  innixui  javenlt  •plenclidus  nmum  aureolum  retinet, — 

c    Hanc  mq  tcalam  ita  Chriiti  amor  feminis  fecit  perviam,  nt  dracoDe  cod- 

cuTcato,  et  Ethiopia  gladio  tranaito, 
c    Per  omne  genua  tormentorum  cceli  apicem  queant  capere,  et  de  mana  con- 

fbrtantia  Regia  auream  laminam  aumere^ 
d    Quid  tibi  profecit,  profiane  Serpena,  quondam  uoam  decepiaae  mulierem, 
d    Dum  Virgo  pepererit  incamatum  Dei  Patria  Unicum^  Dominum  Jeaum  7 
e     Qui  predam  tibi  tnlit,  et  armillA'  mazillam  ferit» 
e     Ut  eereaaua'  Evae  natia  fiat,  quoa  tenere  cupia? 
/    Hincr  ergo  temet  virginea  vincere  cemia,  invide, 
/    Et  maritataa  parere  filioa  Dei  placatoa, 
g    Et  Tiduarum  maritia  fidem  nunc  ingemia  integram  i 
g    Qui  Creatori  fidem  negare  perauaaeraa  Virgini. 
k    Feminaa  nunc  videa  in  bello  contra  te  facto  ducea  exiatere 
k    Quae  filioa  auoa  inatigant  fortiter  tua  tormenta  vincere : 
t     Quin  et  tua  vaaa,  meretricea,  Dominua  emundat 
t     Et  baec  aibi  templum  dignatur  efficere  purgatum. 
k    Pro  bia  ne  benenciia  in  commune  Dominum  noa  glorificemua,  et  peccatorea 

et  juati? 
k    Qui  et  atantea  corroboret,  et  prolapaia  dexteram  porrigat,  ut  aaltem  poat 

ftunnora  aurgamua. 

XLVIIL— Dk  Bbata  Maria  Viroinb. 

This  and  the  following  are  from  the  Upsala  Miasal,  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred. 


Gaude,  Sion;  mater,  saude ; 
Corde,  voce,  manu,  plaude ; 
In  Reginae  cceli  laude 

Attollena  pneeonium. 
Die  iatA  domua  'Dei 
Pari  voce  paallat  ei, 
Per  quam  Rentes,  per  quam  rei 

Nacti  auqt  remedium. 

Prima  parena  Paradiaum 
Clauait  nobia ;  truait  viaum ; 
Facti  aum\ia  in  deriaum 

In  conapectu  hoatium. 
Miaer  Adam,  primua  bomo» 
Eat  expulaua  X)ei  domo ; 
Subit  poenam ;  perdit  pomo 

Patriam  vitidium. 

Per  hunc  fructum  Evae  fructua 
Ex  naturft  fit  cormptua ; 
Unde  dolor,  unde  luctua 
Finibua  Wreatrium. 


Hoc  de  frnctn  oondolentea* 
Obatupeaennt  noatri  dentea; 
Paradiao  pnlai  flentes 
Subimua  exilium. 

Nobia  din  exulatis 
Dolet  Pater  pietatia, 
Et  miaertua  deaolatia 

8uum  iniait  Filium ; 
Inclinavit  majeatatem 
Noatram  ad  utilitatem. 
In  ancillae  caatitatem 

Aaaumena  hoapitium. 

HoapitatA  Dei  Prole, 
Stella  maria  mixto  aole, 
Gravidatur  aine  mole 

Virginale  gremium. 
Quo  procedit  apecialia 
Fructua  aegria  medicalia ; 
Aufert  morboa:  confert  malia ; — ^ 

Proruit  demonium. 


1  The  poet  refera  to  the  naual  myatical  interpretation  of  Job  xhr.  21 . 

*  The  book  haa,  et  egreait, 
'  The  book  haa,  huie, 

*  The  alliision  la  to  Jerem.  xxzi.  29:  **  Patrea  comedenmt  nvam  aoerbam,  et 
dentea  filionim  obatapnenmt." 

*  There  ia  here  aome  corruption  or  omiaaion.    Did  the  other  atanaaa  adaait  of  the 
inaertioQ  of  a  fourth  rhyme,  we  might  add, — 

Ut  abteedat  vU  Utali$» 
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Sit  hie  fructut  benedictus ; 
Cedit  faoatis :  ruit  victus ; 
Homo  lapsus  stat  ascriptus 

In  Libro  ▼iTentium. 
Benedicta  Radix  Jesse 
Nos  vttali  replens  messe : 
Quae  dat  servos  salvos  esse 

Suum  per  obsequium. 


Virgo  Mater,  O  Maria, 
Virgo  cleroeus,  Virgo  pia, 
Virgo  per  quam  patet  via 

Ad  coeli  palatium ; 
Pietatem  imploramus, 
Proclamantes  te  rogamus ; 
Confer  nobis  q^uod  optamus 

Filiam  propitium. 


XLIX.— Db  Bbata  Virgins  (In  Sabbatis), 


Jubilemus  in  hac  die 
Quam  Regime  cceli  pia: 

Dicavit  Bcclesia : 
Ilffic  est  dies  in  qu&  sua 
Vota  tibi,  Virgo,  tua 

Reddit  base  familia. 

Omne  snclum  omni  die 
Servi  Virgini  Marife, 

Sed  in  hac  devotius : 
In  hae  psallas,  in  hac  ores, 
In  bac  laudea  et  labores, 

£t  cantes  jucundias. 

Virgo  qiU6  non  habet  parem 
Diem  sibi  singularem 

Non  injuste  vindicat : 
O  quam  digne  sibi  dari 
Diem  bunc  et  consecrari 

Res  inspecta  pnedicat  1 

Hodiemse  lux  diei 
Dies  fuit  re<][aiei 

Plasmatoris  omnium : 
Sic  quievit  in  Mari&, 
Dum  ipsius  in  hac  vi& 

Virgo  fit  hospitium. 

Cunctse  tunc  sunt  creature 
Factie,  dum  opus  nature 
Complet  Deus  hodie : 


Universa  tunc  refecit 
Dum  in  Matre  qui  nos  fecit 
Complet  opus  gratioe. 

Dies  olim  benedicta, 
Dies  quoque  sancta  dicta, 

Fuit  ista  septima : 
Quam  benedicta  dicaris 
Scimus,  Virgo  singularis, 

Et  quam  sit  sanctissima. 

Cum  transis  ad  gaudiosum. 
Diem  relinquens  pcenosum. 

Dies  bsec  est  media : 
Hax;  de  paenis  nos  educit, 
Mediatrix  et  adducit 

Ad  superna  gaudia. 

In  hac  die  dum  desperat 
Grex  pusillus  qui  tunc  erat 

Fidem  tenet  iirmius : 
In  bac  die  suspirantes. 
Ad  istamque  deprecantes, 

Obaudit  frequentius. 

Veneremur  ergo,  fratres, 
Ut  sanxerunt  sancti  patres. 

In  hac  die  Virginem : 
Exorantes  ut  conducat 
Nos  bine,  et  tandem  perducat 

Ad  illam  dulcedinem.    Amen. 


OPENING  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE.  CUDDESDEN, 

DIOCESE  OF  OXFORD. 

This  college,  erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  able  superintendence  of  G.  £.  Street,  Esq.,  diocesan  architect, 
was  solemnly  opened  on  the  1 5th  of  June.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Fish,  M.A., 
who  is  to  direct  the  musical  arrangements  of  the  college,  exerted 
himself  in  collecting  and  training  a  choir,  so  as  to  give  due  effect  to  the 
ceremonies  appointed  by  the  Bishop  for  the  occasion.     The  morning 
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seemed  threatening,  but  by  noon  the  slight  shower  which  beg^n  to  fall 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  had  entirely  ceased.  At  one  o^clock 
a  large  choir,  numbering  about  one  hundred,  consisting  of  boys  and 
men  from  the  parochial  choirs  of  S.  Thomas,  S.  John's,  and  S.  Cross 
(Holywell),  and  S.  Mary's  (Littlemore),  with  several  lay  members 
of  the  University,  and  a  number  of  clergy,  among  whom  we  observed 
the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  assembled  at  the  school-room ;  and,  after  partaking 
of  a  luncheon  which  their  hospitable  Bishop  had  kindly  provided, 
vested  in  their  surplices,  the  clergy  also  wearing  hoods,  stoles,  and  caps, 
moved  in  procession  to  the  parish  church.  There  they  occupied 
the  transept.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  nave  was  filled  with  clergy 
in  surplices  (two  only  exhibiting  the  black  gown),  and  the  rest  of 
it  with  laity,  while  an  immense  number  of  persons  congregated  about 
the  door,  desirous,  but  unable,  to  obtain  admittance. 

The  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans  then  entered  the  church,  followed 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Bangor, 
Chichester,  Worcester,  S.  David's,  New  Zealand,  and  Natal.     After 
they  had  taken  their  places  in  the  chancel,  the  Litany  was  sung  by  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Huntingford,  Vicar  of  Littlemore,  and  the  Rev.  G.  J. 
Le  Geyt,  Chaplain  of  Magdalen  College.     It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  effect  produced  by  the  response  of  the  immense  choir.     They 
sang  in  excellent  tune  and  time,  and  the  church  seemed  filled  with 
a  body  of  sacred  harmony.     The  Litany  ended,  the  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand  preached  a  most  eloquent   and  striking  sermon,  from  Isa. 
Ix.  2*2 :    "A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand."     The  Right  Re- 
verend Prelate   pointed  out  that  two  classes  of  men  were  engaged 
in  doing  God's  work  on  earth,  men  of  memory,  and  men  of  hope. 
The  men  of  hope  were  of  course  the  originators  of  great  schemes, 
such  as  the  founders  of  our  universities  and  colleges :    the  men  of 
memory,  those   who,  succeeding  to   the   administration  of  such  in- 
stitutions, maintained  them  according  to  the  original  intention.     The 
work,  for  the  inauguration  of  which  the  day's  assembly  took  place,  com- 
bined these  two  classes,  as  it  was  a  new  institution,  but  intended  for  the 
perpetuation  in  a  slightly  altered  locality  of  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
colleges.   The  day's  woik  was  one  of  hope,  and  no  doubt  the  "little  one" 
would,  under  the  Divine  blessing, become  a  thousand,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege of  training  many  a  holy  man  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.     The 
Bishop,  in  conclusion,  touched  delicately  on  the  divorce  which  circum- 
stances had  created  between  Bishops  and  their  Cathedrals  and  Chapters, 
implying  that  the  erection  of  Cuddesden  into  the  virtual  Cathedral  and 
Chapter  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,,  was  an  exemplification  of  that  law 
of  compensation  of  which  the  history  of  the  Church  affords  so  many 
instances.     The  sermon  ended.  Psalms  cxlix.  and  cl.,  were  chanted 
from  the  *'  Psalter  Noted,"  while  a  collection  was  made,  amounting  to 
i£400. 

The  choir,  clergy,  and  Bishops  then  left  the  church  in  procession, 
and  proceeded  past  the  palace  to  the  college,  the  choir  chanting  Psalm 
IxTxiv.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  the  long  train  of  white  sur- 
plices winding  slowly  along,  while  the  deeper  chanting  of  the  clergy 
was  responded  to  by  the  mixed  voices  of  boys  and  men.     Arrived  at  the 
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college,  the  choir  and  clergy  filed  off  right  and  left  to  places  appointed 
for  them,  while  the  Bishops  and  dignitaries  took  up  their  station  in  the 
midst,  fronting  the  principal  door  of  the  huilding.  The  Bishop  said  some 
appropriate  prayers,  and  then  entered  the  chapel  of  the  college,  with  the 
other  Bishops  and  Rural  Deans,  to  dedicate  it,  and  through  it  the 
building.  Its  dimensions  permitted  of  no  larger  congregation.  Mean- 
while the  choir  in  the  open  air  beneath  sang  "  Veni  Creator'*  from  the 
Hymnal  Noted,  and  the  eighty-seTenth  and  twenty-fourth  Psalms  from 
the  Psalter. 

By  this  time  theBishops  had  returned;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  having 
ascended  a  platform  prepared  for  the  purpose,  proceeded  to  address  the 
people  in  a  speech  characterised  by  his  Lordship's  well-known  elo- 
quence ;  pointing  out  the  propriety  of  some  place  of  retirement  for  the 
candidate  for  the  ministry  after  the  termination  of  his  university  course ; 
and  showing  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  a  place  would  interfere 
with  the  academical  studies  at  Oxford.  The  other  Bishops  also  spoke 
to  the  same  purpose,  the  touching  address  of  the  venerable  Bishop 
of  Bangor  in  particular  bringing  tears  into  many  eyes.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  then  rose  again  and  tendered  his  thanks,  and  those  of  all 
present,  to  the  choir,  who  had  gratuitously  given  their  services,  coming 
together  for  the  love  of  praising  God.  In  conclusion,  he  called  on  all 
present  to  join  in  singing  Te  Deum.  Never  perhaps  waa  this  sub- 
lime hymn  more  effectively  chanted.  The  noble  sound  of  so  many 
voices  joining  in  the  open  air  in  one  of  the  churches  ancient  melodies 
struck  every  one  present ;  and  even  the  enemies  of  Plain  Song  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  its  grandeur.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Church's  music  for  such  pur- 
poses; to  have  gone  through  the  day's  ceremonies  with  modem  English 
chants  would  have  been  simply  impracticable. 

Te  Deum  ended,  the  Bishop  dismissed  the  assemblage  with  his  bene- 
diction, all  the  choir,  and  many  others,  kneeling  on  the  ground  to 
receive  it ;  and  thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
solemnities  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  witnessed.  The  remem- 
brance of  it  will  dwell  long  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  present ;  and  all,  we  are  sure,  must  join  in  wishing  the 
good  Bishop  God  speed  in  his  earnest  and  truly  real  labours  for  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Chaist,  in  which  he  holds  so  dignified  a  position. 

We  have  already  described  the  exterior  of  the  building  cursorily. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  piles  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
which  our  age  has  produced,  and  the  colour  which  its  tile-roof  gives,  i> 
no  little  addition  to  the  general  effect.  It  may  be  rather  too  protumd 
at  present,  but  time  and  lichens  will  soon  tone  it  down.  Inside  it  seems 
to  us  rather  crowded,  the  passages  too  are  far  from  wide  enough,  and 
the  very  picturesqueness  of  the  external  outline  has  resulted  in  more 
ups  and  downs  than  convenience,  we  believe,  would  have  dictated. 
If  {absit  omen  !)  a  decease  were  to  occur,  we  are  puzzled  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  coffin.  Nothing,  we  need  hardly  sa^,  is  so  painful  as  the 
shifts  which  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  modern  houses  on  such  melsncholy 
occasions.  The  chapel  is  a  gem,  and  with  very  great  reality  Mr. 
Street  has  dispensed  with  an  antechapel,  returnipg  the  staUs^  round  the 
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West  end,  the  Bishop's  seat  being  centrical,  and  the  entrance  on  the 
south  side.  The  reredos  is  an  illuminated  quasi-triptych,  with  a  gilt 
cross  in  the  centre.  That  which  we  least  like  in  this  chapel  is  the 
perpend icularizing  tracery,  which  Mr.  Street  has  placed  in  the  eastern 
rose :  the  effect  is  far  from  felicitous.  The  other  public  rooms  are  the 
hall  beneath  the  chapel,  which  is  on  the  uppermost  floor,  and  the 
common  room  (also  library)  which  gives  access  to  the  hall  itself. 
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(From  a  Correspondent.) 

In  conformity  with  the  wish  you  have  expressed,  that  I  should  supply 
the  Eccleeiologist  with  a  record  of  the  doings  of  the  Institute  at  Cam- 
bridge this  year,  to  match  that  which  I  supplied  last  year  of  its  visit  to 
Chichester,  I  hasten  to  give  some  account,  while  it  is  still  fresh  in  my 
memory,  of  what  was  certainly  a  very  agreeable  and  profitable  week. 
The  Cambridge  Meeting,  though  not  without  some  drawbacks,  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  successful  that  the  Institute  has 
ever  held,  and  has  been  a  decided  improvement  upon  that  at  Chichester 
in  every  respect  but  one.  This  is  indeed  only  what  we  might  expect 
from  the  diflference  between  a  small  provincial  city  and  a  great  univer- 
sity, where  also  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Institute 
were  on  their  own  ground.  The  attendance  was  more  numerous,  and 
included  a  greater  number  of  distinguished  persons,  and  the  average 
character  of  the  papers  was  decidedly  higher.  There  were  many  more 
of  marked  excellence,  and  none,  that  1  heard  at  least,  of  the  marked 
badness  which  distinguished  some  of  the  effusions  of  local  oracles  at 
Chichester. 

In  one  point,  however,  the  authorities  of  the  Institute  seem  destined 
never  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  experience.  The  town  in  which  we 
met  was,  of  course,  utterly  neglected.  Professor  Willis,  indeed,  illus- 
trated Jesus  College  Chapel  in  his  happiest  style ;  and  Mr.  Venables 
gave  us  an  excellent  historical  paper  on  Great  S.  Mary*s ;  Mr.  Babing- 
ton  too  put  forth  an  admirable  itinerary  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood*, 
but  not  a  moment  was  allowed  for  any  of  us  to  put  ourselves  under  his 
more  immediate  guidance.  No  opportunity  was  given  for  anything  like 
an  inspection  of  the  colleges  and  churches  of  Cambridge,  except  that 
S.  Sepulchre's  and  S.  Benet's  were  left  open  for  a  few  hours  on  two 
particular  days.  The  whole  time  was  devoted  to  four  excursions, 
which  occupied  all  the  available  days.  Three  of  these  certainly  came 
within  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  Cambridge  Meeting,  and  one  of  them, 
namely  that  to  Ely.  was  an  essential  portion  of  the  proceedings ;  but 
the  day  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  Cambridge  was  most  ab- 
surdly given  up  to  an  excursion  to  Bury  S.  Edmund's.  For  this  Cam- 
bridge was  neglected,  while  of  course  Bury  was  very  imperfectly  seen. 
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We  were  told  that  this  piece  of  folly  was  owing  to  an  invitation  from  a 
local  society  in  that  town.  But  what  then  ?  The  real  object  of  the 
meeting  ought  never  to  have  been  sacrificed  merely  in  order  not  to  re- 
fuse an  inconsiderate,  however  kindly  meant,  invitation.  And  surely  it 
would  have  been  a  far  higher  compliment  to  Bury  and  the  Bury  Society 
to  have  reserved  their  town,  as  it  deserved,  for  the  scene  of  a  distinct 
meeting  some  other  year.  Individually  I  suffered  little.  Knowing 
Cambridge  pretty  well,  and  not  knowing  most  of  the  other  places,  I 
this  year  went  the  excursions,  and  enjoyed  and  profited  by  them.  But 
had  Cambridge  been  new  to  me,  I  should  have  had  to  .choose  between 
it  and  Bury.  I  know  that  some  persons  found  no  opportunity  for  seeing 
the  inside  of  King's  College  Chapel  till  they  went  there  to  prayers  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  I  know  that  others  were  hoping  that  some  year 
there  would  be  a  Bury  Meeting,  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  an 
excursion  to  Cambridge. 

I  will  leave  off  finding  fault  as  soon  as  I  can ;  but  I  cannot  help  mention- 
ing one  thing  more.  The  magnificent  reception  which  the  Institute 
has  met  with  in  other  places,  has  perhaps  led  us  into  the  delusion  that 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  to  have  meat  and  drink  set  before  us 
wherever  we  go.  This  error  was  fostered  not  a  little  by  the  hospitable 
greeting  given  us  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Oxford,  and  by  the 
almost  oriental  splendour  with  which  we  were  received  by  an  individual 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College ;  it  was  kept  up  last  year  by  the  Bishop  and 
the  Mayor  of  Chichester;  nor  were  £ly  and  SafiFron  Walden  and 
Anglesey  at  all  behindhand  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  to  Cambridge 
itself  we  went  to  be  undeceived  as  to  this  matter.  No  Sadler  or 
Mc  Carogher  threw  open  the  halls  of  civic  magnificence ;  no  Sewell 
or  Gilbert  converted  a  cloister  into  the  semblance  of  a  fairy  palace. 
I  heard  much  of  feasting  privately,  and  I  did  a  little  in  that  way 
myself,  though  having  but  few  Cambridge  acquaintance,  much  less 
than  many  others.  But  there  was  no  public  hospitality.  The  fact 
is  that  on  these  occasions  private  dinner-parties  are  simply  an  evil,  as 
withdrawing  persons  from  the  evening  meetings,  and  drawing  an  in- 
vidious line  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  the  run  of 
aristocratic  or  hebdomadal  society.  On  the  other  hand  a  public  conver- 
sazione, where  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  biscuit  is  all  that  need  be  provided, 
is  always  one  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  these  meetings.  You 
wander  about,  meet  one  friend  here,  another  there ;  find  an  old 
acquaintance  one  moment,  make  a  new  one  the  next ;  discussing  and 
■peculating  upon  all  points  in  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  manner 
possible.  For  such  a  purpose  the  Hall  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
seems  at  least  as  well  designed  as  that  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  but 
no  carpeted  quadrangles,  no  illuminated  gardens,  no  IXstin  family, 
had  been  provided  for  us  in  that  or  any  other  quarter.  It  was  not 
very  agreeable  for  the  whole  body  to  be  hurried  by  interesting  objects 
on  an  excurnion,  because  there  were  "  many  dinner-parties,"  to  which 
only  a  select  few  were  invited.  My  individual  thoughts  wandered 
to  the  perfection  of  all  archaeological  gatherings,  the  Cambrian  at 
Tenby  in  1851,  the  morning  excursion,  the  evening  meeting,  the 
interval  filled  up  by  the  general  meal,  with  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
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Temporal  sitting  down  at  the  pablic  ordinary  along  with  their  less  dig- 
nified brethren  in  their  common  pursuit. 

The  tem|K>rary  museum,  which  was  placed  in  one  of  the  lecture- 
rooms  of  Trinity  College,  was  one  of  the  best  which  the  Institute 
has  ever  gathered  together.  It  derived  especial  splendour  from  the 
display  of  college  plate,  but  the  other  usual  objects  of  attraction  of  all 
ages  were  there  also  in  abundance.  This  is  a  department  in  which  the 
Institute  is  invariably  successful,  and  in  which  it  has  always  to  thnnk 
the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  labours  of  Mr.  Way,  Mr.  Tucker, 
and  Mr.  Franks. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  account  of  our  principal 
performances  in  chronological  order. 

llie  meeting  opened  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  July  the  4th,  in  the 
Town  Hall,  with  the  usual  interchange  of  civilities  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  and  the  authorities  of  Cambridge,  acodemical  and 
municipal.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  splendour  of  external  appearance 
the  former  were  quite  outdone  by  the  latter.  As 'I  myself  hap])en 
to  unite  the  character  of  a  humble  M.A.  with  that  of  a  member  of  the 
smallest  possible  corporation,  I  looked  with  admiring  wonder  upon  my 
more  exalted  brethren  in  both  capacities,  and  was  not  very  well  able  to 
distinguish  who  were  doctors  and  who  were  aldermen.  But  undoubtedly 
the  town  maces  bore  away  the  bell;  to  splendour  of  material  and 
workmanship  they  added  a  massiveness  of  proportion  which  must  have 
rendered  them  very  formidable  weapons  in  those  days  when  disputes 
between  university  and  city  were  settled  by  less  peaceable  means  than 
the  mediation  of  a  Home  Secretary  and  the  arbitration  of  Sir  John 
Patteson.  In  these  more  gentle  times,  however,  they  were  allowed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  to  sleep  idly  in  the  tranquil  precincts  of  the 
temporary  museum.  The  fraternization  of  town  and  gown — chorus  et 
turbte^  — waa  appropriately  celebrated  by  papers  being  read  by  digni- 
taries of  both  classes,  a  general  one  by  Professor  Marsden,  and  a 
sufficiently  amusing  one  on  the  royal  residences  in  Cambridgeshire 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  town  clerk. 

Wednesday  morning  commenced  with  sectional  meetings,  which  I 
did  not  attend,  reserving  myself  for  the  great  meeting  in  the  Senate- 
House,  whither  I  presume  the  more  courtly  sort  went  to  look  at  Prince 
Albert,  and  those  more  desirous  of  information  to  listen  to  Dr.  Guest 
and  Professor  Willis.  The  lecture  of  the  former,  on  the  "  Dykes  of 
Cambridgeshire,*'  was  not  exactly  in  your  line ;  in  matter  it  was  fully 
equal  to  its  architectural  comrade,  but  Dr.  Guest  certainly  has  not 
attained  to  the  Professor's  unrivalled  skill  in  the  mere  art  of  lecturing ; 
it  will,  I  fancy,  be  more  profitable  to  read  than  to  hear.  Mr.  Willis 
then  discoursed  in  his  happiest  vein  on  the  '*  Collegiate  Buildings  of 
Cambridge,'*  I  might  rather  say  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  together. 
He  pointed  out  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  Collegiate  system  in 
mere  hired  houses  for  students,  and  the  steps  by  which  the  Colleges 
gradually  attained  a  character  of  architectural  design  and  arrangement, 

^  Laudibus  immensis  jnbilet  gens  ExonienM?, 
Et  chorus  et  turbs,  quod  natus  in  hAc  fait  arbe. 
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in  flome  respects  resembling,  and  in  others  differing  from*  those  of 
monastic  societies.  He  pointed  out  the  first  era.  commencing  with 
Merton  and  Peterhouse,  when  the  colleges  bad  no  distinct  chapels,  but 
merely  enjoyed  a  private  entrance  into  the  adjoining  parish  church. 
Then  came  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  colleges  on  regular  archi- 
tectural plans,  which  began  at  New  College,  and  was  imitated  on  a 
greater  scale  at  King's.  Finally  we  have,  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity,  Cambridge,  the  aggregation  of  various  smaller  bodies, 
monastic  or  academical,  into  one  gigantic  institution.  The  Pk'ofessor 
concluded  with  a  more  minute  examination  of  Jesus  College  Chapel, 
as  an  instance  of  a  monastic  church  converted,  with  considerable  re- 
trenchment of  size,  into  a  college  chapel.  This  building  has  been  so 
often  mentioned  in  your  pages,  that  I  will  not  again  enter  into  its 
history ;  but  I  may  remark  that  its  treatment  affords  a  very  dose 
analogy  to  that  of  Oxford  Cathedral,  only  that,  as  S.  Frideswide's,  in  its 
first  estate,  was  a  church  of  far  greater  magnificence  than  S.  Rade- 
gund's,  its  mutilation  was  far  less  extensive,  and  the  contemporary 
alterations  of  far  better  character.  Compare  the  superb  roof  com- 
menced in  the  transept  and  finished  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Church,  with 
the  miserable  windows  inserted  by  Bishop  Alcock  in  S.  Radegund's. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  day  the  Professor  conducted  us.  according 
to  his  wont,  personally  over  the  building.  One  cannot  help  being 
pleased  with  the  zeal  and  liberality  displayed  in  the  restoration,  but  it 
is  spoiled,  both  architecturally  and  ritually,  by  one  fatal  error,  in  my 
estimate  of  which  I  am  glad  to  find  both  yourself  and  Professor  Willis 
agreeing  with  me.  The  screen  is  unfortunately  placed  across  the 
eastern  instead  of  the  western  arch  of  the  lantern.  The  latter  was  at 
once  its  original  position  in  the  old  arrangements  of  the  church,  and 
is  still  more  imperatively  called  for  in  its  present  condition.  The  pre- 
sent arrangement  seems  dictated  by  a  wish  to  procure  something  of  the 
effect  of  a  cathedral  nave.  But  for  this  there  is  no  necessity  in  a 
college  chapel,  and  the  nave  of  S.  Radegund*s,  in  its  present  muti- 
lated state,  can  never  make  more  than  a  decent  ante-chapel.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  a  nave  and  choir,  neither  of  them  very  striking ;  with 
the  screen  under  the  western  arch,  there  would  have  been  a  spacious 
and  splendid  choir,  with  a  fully  sufficient  vestibule.  This  arrangement 
would  have  obtained  the  magnificent  effect  which  is  always  the  result 
of  placing  the  choir  under  the  tower,  and,  above  all,  there  would  have 
been  abundance  of  room  for  the  stalls  and  seats,  which  are  now  griev- 
onsly  huddled  together,  so  that  the  whole  wants  space  and  solemnity. 
Still  the  work  is  all  good,  and  the  new  east  window  is  a  very  happy  bit 
of  restoration. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  meeting  in  the  Town- 
hsU.  Mr.  Norris  Deck  read  a  paper  on  "  Rebuses,*'  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  discourse  on  "  Wisbeach  Church,**  half  written,  half  ex- 
tempore, by  Mr.  Freeman.  This  is  a  very  singular  building,  and 
exhibits  some  anal<^es  with  Leominster  and  Higham  Ferrers,  the 
south  aisle  having  been  pulled  down  and  a  double  nave  with  an 
additional  aisle  substituted.  The  original  church  was  Norman,  of 
which  style  one  very  fine  arcade  still  remains ;  this  great  reconstruc- 
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tion  appears  to  have  taken  place  Id  "  the  early  days  of  late  Middle* 
Pointed.'*  The  bailders  of  that  ideal  period  forgot  however  to 
complete  a  western  tower»  which  their  Transitional  predecessors  had 
commenced,  so  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  votaries  of  **  detestable 
Perpendicular  **  to  erect,  detached  on  the  north  side,  an  *'  ugly  church 
tower."  with  *'  crutches ''  at  each  angle,  and  with  pinnacles  at  the 
four  corners,  like  the  head,  legs,  horns,  or  tail  of  whatever  beast  Mr. 
Ruskin  may  think  good  to  compare  them  to. 

Mr.  Freeman's  paper  led,  by  some  strange  concatenation  of  events, 
to  an  animated  discussion  on  the  preservation  of  ancient  ioscriptions^ 
brasses,  and  the  like,  between  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Faulkner,  Archdeacon 
Thorp,  and  others.  Your  President  manfully  threatened  all  depredators 
of  this  kind  with  an  indefatigable  pursuit  through  the  toils  of  Incum- 
bent, Rural  Dean,  Archdeacon,  Bishop,  Archbishop,  and  Queen's  Bench. 
Three  centuries  back  the  last  stage  would  probably  have  been  differ*- 
eut ;  but  I  should  welcome  any  authority,  native  or  foreign,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  which  would  deliver  royal  tombs  and  Eleanor  crosses 
from  "  restoration,"  and  would  stop  Mr.  Richardson  in  his  favourite 
pastime  of  sticking  new  noses  on  old  Bishops. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  sections  re-commenced.  I  attended  that 
of  architecture,  where  three  papers  were  read.  The  first  was  an  im- 
portant contribution  from  Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt,  "  on  the  Brick 
Architecture  of  the  North-east  part  of  Germany."  This  is  a  region  of 
which  very  little  is  generally  known  in  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
attention  having  been  too  exclusively  concentrated  on  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  and  the  archaeological  world  is  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Nesbitt 
for  his  well  directed  labours  in  so  new  a  field.  Many  splendid  build- 
ings were  erected  in  that  country  during  the  predominance  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  their  architecture  presents  many  curious  in- 
stances of  modifications  owing  to  the  material.  Mr.  Nesbitt  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Hailstone,  the  Vicar  of  Bottisham,  who  gave  us  a 
paper,  historical,  rather  than  architectural,  "on  Anglesey  Abl>ey." 
Then  came  Mr.  Venables,  with  an  elaborate  historical  paper  "  on 
Great  S.  Mary's,"  which  elicited  some  little  controversy.  Now  had 
Mr.  Venables,  in  such  a  time  and  place,  given  us  a  flaming  ultra«- 
ecclesiologtcal  paper,  1  should  have  condemned  him  as  much  as  any 
man  for  a  glaring  violation  of  good  taste.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  with  the  exception  of  a  single  foolish  expression,  that  of  *'  Pagan 
doorway,"  applied  to  that  recently — I  think  unwisely — removed  from 
the  west  end  of  the  church*  his  paper  was  remarkably  temperate  and 
judicious,  displaying  as  much  tact  as  research,  and,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  exception,  containing  nothing  with  which  any  reasonable 
person  could  quarrel.  But  Mr.  Venables  could  not  help  condemning, 
and  quoting  the  very  unsuspicious  authority  of  Archdeacon  Hare  as 
also  condemning,  the  monstrous  arrangements  of  the  church,  as  de- 
structive of  architectural  beauty  as  of  common  ecclesiastical  decency. 
Here  the  hebdomadal  mind  took  fire  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Whewell, 
with  whom  i  was  sorry  to  find  Professor  Willis  to  a  certain  extent 
consenting.  Though  Mr.  Venables  had  no  where  alluded  to  the 
quondam  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  the  opportunity  was  too  good 
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to  be  lost  for  a  little  ebullition  of  malice  against  that  body — "  a 
society  of  young  men/'  &c.,  of  which  the  learned  Master  forgot  that 
he  was  himself  Patron.  Vice-President,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
They  had  thrown  down  certnin  balls,  a  story  which  I  had  never  heard 
of  before  ;  I  certainly  am  as  far  from  approving  the  act  as  Dr.  Whewell 
can  be,  but  so,  for  any  thing  his  paper  contained,  may  be  Mr.  Venables 
also.  That  gentleman  had  also  ventured  to  breathe  a  censure  against 
the  monstrous  structure  blocking  the  chancel  arcb»  and  was  fairly  told 
that  that  was  quite  out  of  his  province.  Probably  the  allusion  came 
too  near  to  raising  the  hated  spectre  of  Reform  ;  any  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  Doctors  and  Heads  of  Houses  is  probably  as  unacceptable 
in  the  mouth  of  a  Venables,  who  may  be  snubbed,  as  in  that  of  a 
Gladstone,  who  can  onlv  be  swoifi  at. 

Well,  when  Dr.  Whewell  had  done,  we  set  out  on  our  excur- 
sion to  Anglesey  and  Bottisbam.  On  the  road  the  whole  part^, 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  descended  to  look  at  Stourbridge  Chapel ;  Quj 
church  was  in  the  bill  of  fare,  but  we  were  prevented  from  inspecting 
its  interior  by  an  extraordinary  accident ;  a  key  was  produced,  and 
divers  efforts  made  to  gain  access  by  its  meau8«  but  all  was  effusui 
labor;  whatever  the  destination  of  the  key,  its  function  certainly  was 
not  that  of  opening  Quy  church,  nor  indeed,  as  rumour  whispered, 
any  ecclesiastical  building  whatever.  Thence  we  went  to  Anglesey, 
where  we  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Hailstone,  to  whom  the 
abbey  belongs.  Professor  Willis  gave  us  a  brief  lecture  on  its  remains, 
as  he  afterwards  did  at  Bottisham  church.  What  is  left  consists  of 
part  of  the  domestic  buildings,  chiefly  vaulted  substructures,  together 
with  the  chapter- house  under  a  strange  transformation.  The  church 
has  entirely  vanished,  but  the  Professor  showed  that  its  site  lay  to  the 
south,  instead  of,  where  it  had  been  previously  looked  for,  on  the 
north. 

Bottisham  is  certainly  a  glorious  building,  and  Cherry  Hinton.  which 
we  examined  on  our  way  back,  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior,  but  you 
know  them  far  too  well  for  any  description  on  my  part  to  be  required. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  CoUingwood  Bruce  read  a  paper  on  Koman 
Altars,  and  a  certain  Mr.  Lee  Warner  one  on  I  don*t  exactly  knoir 
what :  its  title  was  something  about  Walsingham  Abbey. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  was  that  of  the  senseless  expedition  to  Bury 
S.  £dmund*e,  w^hich  was  the  ruin  of  the  whole  thing  as  a  Cambridge 
meeting.  It  was  a  whole  day  abstracted  from  Cambridge,  and  at  the 
same  time  nothing  like  justice  to  Bury.  The  train  first  stopped  at  the 
Devirs  Dyke,  where  the  curious  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  multitu^i^ 
leaping  wildly  out  of  their  carriages,  without  any  of  the  facilities  of  a 
legitimate  station.  Mr.  Babington  briefly  explained  its  purpose  as  a 
defence  thrown  up  by  the  £ast- English  against  their  neighbours — pf^ 
bably  still  Cymrian — to  the  west.  The  appearance  of  this  huge  mouod 
crossed  by  the  railway  forcibly  suggested  the  time  when  that  famous 
New  Zealander  will  come  and  inspect  the  two  as  equal  objects  of  cu- 
riosity, and,  such  is  the  resemblance  between  embankments  of  all  age^» 
may  perhaps  refer  both  to  the  same  age  and  purpose. 

Arrived  at  Bury,  many  went  to  hear  an  "  address,"  by  Lord  A> 
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Hervey,  oq  the  antiqaittes  of  Bury,  which  I  proceeded  forthwith 
to  inveBtigate  for  myself.  In  S.  Mary's  Church,  Mr.  Parker  gave 
Q8  a  good  lecture  on  its  architectural  characteristics.  Then  came 
the  ••  collation/*  to  which  we  were  invited  hy  the  Bury  Society,  which 
doubtless  was  highly  agreeable  to  those  favoured  with  '*  reserved  seats," 
and  those  who  began  to  eat  half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time.  I  can 
only  say  that,  coming  at  the  proper  time  with  one  of  the  tickets  which 
were  to  secure  places,  I  found  none  for  me ;  and  also  that  I  saw  several 
eminent  members  of  the  Institute,  including  otir  lecturer  at  S.  Mary's^ 
wandering  about  in  the  like  case,  while  various  unknown  quantities, 
probably  local  grandees,  were  playing  the  epicurean  deity  among  the 
'*  reserved  seats."  As  our  hosts,  having  issued  tickets,  might  have  known 
how  many  were  coming,  and  as  I  would  not  lightly  impugn  any  man's 
hospitality,  I  am  driven  to  conclude  that  the  science  of  arithmetic  does 
not  flourish  around  the  shrine  of  S.  Edmund. 

The  day  was  awfully  wet,  yet  a  large  body  strenuously  continued 
their  journey  to  severad  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  preferred  to 
stay  and  make  out  what  I  could  at  Bury.  Certainly,  it  is  a  wonderful 
place,  though  the  spring  is  taken  out  of  the  year  by  the  almost  entire 
destruction  of  the  great  Abbey  church ;  yet  the  two  superb  gateways 
and  the  two  churches  still  remaining  form  one  of  the  noblest  groups  in 
England.  The  Norman  tower  every  one  knows ;  and  that  distinctively 
called  the  *'  abbey  gate  "  may  take  its  place,  as  a  piece  of  Decorated 
work,  along  with  Battle,  S.  Augustine*s,  and  S.  ^thelberht's.  S. 
Mary's  is  a  Perpendicular  church  on  an  immense  scale,  with  a  nave  of 
ten  bays,  and  with  proportionate  grandeur  of  general  effect ;  but  the 
details  are  mostly  weak,  and  vastly  inferior  to  many  smaller  contem- 
porary buildings  in  East-Anglia  as  well  as  in  Somerset.  Its  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  is  the  existence  of  a  constructive  presbytery* 
divided  by  an  arch  from  the  choir.  The  Jews'  house  and  the  bridge 
I  missed  seeing.     So  much  for  a  Bury  "  excursion." 

On  Saturday  morning  the  sections  of  History  and  Antiquities  met. 
Not  being  a  bird,  I  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once  ;  so  I  missed  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Babington,  for  whose  excellence  the  name  of  its  author 
is  sufficient  guarantee,  and  another  by  Mr.  Hartshorne.  In  the  his- 
torical section  Mr.  Cooper  continued  his  paper  begun  at  the  first 
meeting ;  after  which  Mr.  Freeman  discoursed  extempore  on  the  Ac- 
cession of  Harold  II.  Herein  he  continued  his  Chichester  ^loge  on  Earl 
Godwine,  but  with  the  marked  difference  that  while  in  the  latter  case 
he  was  said,  by  the  South-Saxon  papers, — jealous,  perhaps,  of  his 
claiming  the  great  earl  as  possibly  a  Gloucestershire  neighbour, — to 
have  lulled  to  sleep  a  large  and  miscellaneous  audience,  he  this  time 
certainly  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  attention  of  a  small,  but  very 
select  one.  A  short  discussion  then  followed  from  Sir  Charles  An- 
derson, Dean  Milman,  and  Dr.  Guest,  the  president  of  the  section, 

To.day'8  excursion  was  to  Audley  End  and  Saffron  Walden,  one 
better  chosen  and  better  managed  than  that  to  Bury,  as  being  to  a  spot 
which  ought  to  be  seen,  which  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
Cambridge,  and  where  no  one  would  ever  think  of  holding  a  separate 
meeting*     Audley  End,  large  as  the  house  still  is,  is  only  a  noble 
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fragment   of    a    gigantic    Cinque-oento    palace ;    here    Mr.   Neville 
exhibited  and  explained  his  wonderful  collection  of  early  antiquities 
of  all  kinds.      Himself  a  real  and   zealous  antiquary  of   the   first 
reputation,  he  admirably  discharged  the  duties  of  a  "  patron,*'  with* 
out  assuming  the  ostentatious  title.     At  Walden  we  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Neville,  and  the  other  principal  inba* 
bitants;    we  inspected  the  extensive  museum,   perfectly  astonishing 
for  so  small  a  town,  and  most  thoroughly  creditable  to  the  public  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants.     Then  came  the  visit  to  the  magnificent  Perpen- 
dicular church,  smaller,  but  infinitely  better,  than  that  at   Bury,  its 
details  being  as  excellent  as  its  general  eflPect.    Its  distinctive  character, 
arches  with  ornamented  spandrils,  is  very  like  Great  S.  Mary's,  at 
Cambridge,  but  it  certainly  far  surpasses  that  building.     Here  a  slow 
paper  was  read  in  a  comer  by  a  Mr.  Frye ;  after  which  Mr.  Freemaa 
discoursed  on  the  architectural  character  of  the  church,  and  its  points 
of  difference  from  that  at  Bury.     As  you  may  suppose,  the  champion 
of  Perpendicular  had  his  enthusiasm  not  a  little  kindled  by  so  glorious 
a  specimen  of  his  own  favourite  style  ;  he  averred  that  he  knew  nothing, 
even  in  Somerset,  to  surpass  it,  excepting,  of  course,  the  unapproach- 
able RedctifFe ;  he  even  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the 
spot,  to  teach  him  more  civil  language  towards  our  national  architec- 
ture.    I  do  not  know  whether  the  civilities  and  hospitalities  of  the  day 
had  put  a  gag  upon  Mr.  Freeman*s  accustomed  plainness  of  speech : 
certain  it  is  that  he  did  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  fabric 
spanning  the  chancel  arch  of  Walden  church,  where  Lord  Braybrooke 
apparently  rejoices  to  emulate  the  state  of  the  Cambridge  dons  in  S. 
Mary's.    A  public  denunciation  was  however  needless ;  the  hapless  erec- 
tion shared  very  much  the  fate  of  the  tomb  of  Absalom ;  not  a  man 
entered  the  church  without  casting  a  moral  stone  at  it,  in  the  shape  of 
a  tolerably  audible  malediction.      After  the  church,  one  or  two  old 
houses  were  inspected,  and  the  party  returned  to  Cambridge. 

On  Monday  the  great  event  was  the  journey  to  Ely.  It  was  indeed 
preceded  by  meetings  of  sections,  from  which  I  absented  myself  in 
order  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  On  reaching  £Iy 
the  party  were,  for  hospitable  purposes,  divided  between  the  Bishop 
and  the  Dean.  After  this  we  adjourned  to  examine  the  gloriously 
restored  cathedral.  Most  people  went  about  studying  either  the 
ancient  work  or  the  modern  renovation ;  one  gentleman,  however, 
appeared  quite  unconscious  of  arcades  and  triforium.  of  stall  and 
screen,  and  sedulously  devoted  the  whole-  time  to  rubbing  a  brass; 
a  proceeding  which  induced  some  irreverent  jester  to  spread  abroad  the 
report  that  he  illustrated  the  psalm  "  Adhasit  pavimento."  After  a 
while  Mr.  Sharpe  made  his  appearance,  to  act,  in  the  absence  of  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  and,  what  is  more  strange,  in  the  presence  of  Mr,  Scott, 
as  our  guide  over  the  church.  He  made  two  things  very  plain,  first, 
that  he  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  architecture  and  history 
of  Ely  Cathedral;  and,  secondly,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  giving  a  lecture  upon  it.  Professor  Willis  always  divides  his  lecture 
into  two  parts, — a  description  in  a  room,  followed  by  a  demonstration 
in  the  building  itself;  Mr.  Sharpe  jumbled  the  two  together,  and  kept 
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U8  standing  about  in  the  gardens  while  he  explained  to  us  the  wliole 
arrangements  of  a  great  Benedictine  abbey,  and  proved,  after  much 
difficulty  and  hesitation,  what  the  Professor  would  have  dismissed 
in  half  a  dozen  words,  that  the  so-called  Saxon  church  of  good  Mr. 
Miller  was  really  a  late  Norman  infirmary.  However,  badly  put  together 
as  it  was,  Mr.  Sharpe's  lecture  was,  as  far  as  I  heard  it,  painstaking, 
accurate,  and  instructive,  though  I  must  confess  that  I  deserted  him 
long  before  he  arrived  at  Bishop  Alcock's  chapel.  After  Mr.  Sharpe's 
lecture,  the  whole  party,  as  I  imagine,  attended  divine  service,  both 
choir  and  octagon  being  well  filled. 

This  whole  excursion  was  indeed  delightful.  Ely,  in  its  present  state, 
widely  different  from  that  in  which  I  last  saw  it,  is  indeed  a  sight  to  gladden 
one's  heart.  An  English  cathedral  as  it  ought  to  be  came  upon  me  as 
a  spectacle  the  more  pleasing,  since  I  had  just  come  from  Norwich, 
the  very  type  of  what  a  cathedral  ought  not  to  be.  Norwich,  with  its 
seats  crowded,  by  the  usual  infiatuation,  over  choir,  presbytery,  transepts, 
everywhere  but  in  the  smallest  corner  of  that  gigantic  nave  ;  those  seats 
too,  appropriated,  locked,  guarded,  furnishing  a  sacrilegious  and  simo- 
niacal  revenue  to  its  faithless  guardians ;  Ely.  with  its  stalled  choir 
fenced  only  by  a  light  screen  of  most  admirable  workmanship,  barring 
neither  sight  nor  sound  from  those  who  are  at  last  allowed  to  worship 
beneath  that  majestic  cupola ;  Norwich,  the  acme  of  irreverent  and 
theatrical  display,  its  choristers,  six  days  out  of  seven,  deprived  of  their 
appropriate  vestment,  and  on  the  seventh  placed  on  high  to  chant  from 
a  western  orchestra  psalms,  litanies,  and  canticles,  made  as  unintelli- 
gible and  ostentatious  as  psalms,  litanies,  and  canticles  can  be ;  Ely, 
with  services  the  most  real  and  hearty,  and  thoroughly  devotional  which 
it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness ;  Norwich,  wiUi  its  unrivalled  vista 
broken  by  the  hideous  organ  which  still  conceals  the  splendours  of  its 
glorious  apse ;  Ely,  where  the  eye  may  range  unobstructed  along  gali- 
lee,  and  steeple,  and  nave,  and  cupola,  and  choir,  up  to  the  matchless 
presbytery  itself;  Norwich,  cold,  cheerless,  uncared  for ;  Ely,  where  every 
stone  breathes  of  the  love  and  devotion  of  its  keepers :  all  these,  if 
they  tell  us  to  what  an  English  church  can  fall,  tell  us  also  to  what  it 
can  rise.  Such  is  the  difference  between  a  cathedral  abandoned  to  the 
vulgar  herd  of  somnolent  dignitaries,  and  one  which  has  George 
Peacock  for  its  Dean,  and  George  Gilbert  Scott  for  its  architect. 

I  can  hardly  turn  from  such  a  theme  to  the  few  remaining  events  of 
the  meeting.  I  will  only  add  the  wish  that  a  similar  good  luck  ex* 
tended  to  the  University  itself,  as  is  reserved  for  the  neighbouring  city. 
A  wonderful  structure,  of  preternatural  height  and  ugliness,  has  just 
arisen  at  Caius ;  and  I  heard  rumours  that  the  noble  fragment  of  King's 
gateway  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  another  instalment  of  that  perverse  fabric 
which  discreetly  lurks  behind  the  really  noble  Senate-House.  I  should 
however  mention  that  a  pretty  little  new  aisle — I  forget  what  its  pre- 
decessor was  like — has  been  built  at  S.  Benet's :  an  event  most  remark.* 
able,  as  in  its  progress  a  long  and  short  quoin  was  discovered,  marking 
the  extent  eastward  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nave,  contemporary  with  the 
well-known  tower. 

The  Institute  meets  next  year  at  Shrewsbury,  probably  in  conjunction 
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with  the  Cambrian  Aasociation.  There  waa  aome  question  between 
that  town  and  Chester :  both  are  excellent  places,  and  I  had  no  strong 
feeling  for  one  more  than  the  other ;  but  as  it  is  decided  in  favour  of  a 
Shrewsbury  Meeting,  I  do  trust  it  will  really  be  one,  and  that  a  speedy 
extinguisher  will  be  placed  on  the  wild  scheme  of  an  excmrsion  to 
Chester  I  Shrewsbury  and  its  neighbourhood  will  supply  admirable  ma- 
terials*  and  I  trust  we  shall  be  allowed  to  do  justice  to  them. 


MOVEABLE  BENCHES  OR  CHAIRS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Mt  DBAa  Editor, — I  perused  with  great  interest  and  pleasure  the 
remarks  which  your  able  correspondent  "  Londinensis  "  has  made  upon 
my  letter  published  in  the  number  for  April  upon  "  Moveable  Benches 
or  Chairs."  I  was  glad  to  see  the  subject  exciting  interest,  and  also 
glad  to  tee  how  far  '*  Londinensis  '*  assisted  me  in  making  good  my 
case.  This  he  most  effectually  has  done  by  his  admissions  that  *'  the 
difficulty  of  kneeling  is  the  real  hindrance  to  the  use  of  chairs,"  and 
that  benches  have  the  inferiority  in  the  econoioy  of  space.  The  case 
in  favour  of  benches  could  not  in  fact  be  more  neatly  and  perfectly 
made  out  than  it  has  been  in  the  sentences  with  which  your  corres- 
pondent concludes  his  letter.  *'  Two  chairs,  one  for  sitting  and  one 
for  kneeling,  would  I  fear  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  room  for  us,  be- 
cause our  services  seem  to  require  that  all  persons  should  hear  the 
words  of  them,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  services  do  not  of  nece^ity 
require.  A  cushion  on  the  floor  seems  but  a  poor  device  ;  it  is  liable 
to  get  kicked  about,  &c.  Turning  the  chair,  and  having  a  double  seat, 
the  under  one  to  kneel  on,  would  seem  awkward  in  a  full  church,  and 
a  kneeler  on  the  back  of  the  chair  in  front  would  be  the  worst  of  all« 
as  destroying  the  very  freedom  and  independence  for  which  we  wish  to 
have  chairs.  Again ;  how  could  schools  be  managed  in  churches  which 
are  chaired  ?" 

In  this  comprehensive  passage,  as  you  will  observe,  "  Londinensis ' 
exhausts  every  expedient  which  can  make  chsurs  tolerable  as  respects 
the  a//-important  consideration  of  kneeling^  and  finds  them  wanting 
in  all.  Any  preponderating  advantages,  therefore,  which  he  may  be 
able  to  discover  in  them  on  the  other  side  (for  of  course  the  question 
18  in  its  nature  one  simply  of  preponderation,  as  there  cannot  be  abso- 
lute good  or  bad  in  either  chairs  oi  benches)*  must  be  very  strong  in* 
deed  to  strike  the  balance  in  favour  of  that  system  of  seating  churches 
which  just  precisely  breaks  down  at  the  point  where  it  ought  to  be 
strongest — the  convenience,  if  not  possibility,  of  kneeling.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  two  parties  is  all  but  concluded  in  this  passage. 
We  have  only  to  consider  whether  any  of  "  Londinensis^s  *'  correla- 
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tiv«  coDsiderations  can  in  any  way  be  brought  in  in  arrest  of  the 
seemingly  inevitable  judgment. 

The  topics  which  your  correspondent  urges  in  favour  of  chairs  will  all 
of  them  no  doubt  have  their  weight,  if  he  can  make  good  his  positions. 
I  never  for  a  moment  meant  to  imply  that  the  chair  party  had  not  argu- 
ments, ay,  and  good  ones,  to  bring  forward.  But  I  am  constrained  to 
say,  that  I  do  not  think  the  considerations  which  he  urges  overbalance 
those  which  exist  in  favour  of  benches,  not  neglecting  those  which  I 
have  just  quoted  in  his  own  words,  from  his  own  letter.  I  am  of 
course  viewing  the  matter  now,  as  I  also  did  in  my  former  communi- 
cation, in  an  exclusively  practical  aspect,  as  it  concerns  the  Church 
and  the  social  habits  of  Englishmen,  and  the  form  of  worship  repre- 
sented by  the  English  Prayer  Book. 

I  very  willingly  waive  the  point  of  the  comparative  facility  of  re- 
moval. This  never  commended  itself  to  me  as  a  principal  argument, 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  am  therefore  a  little  surprised  at  the  stress 
which  "  Londinensis  "  lays  upon  it. 

I  as  willingly  agree,  nay,  I  should  rather  say  I  enthusiastically 
second  your  correspondent  in  his  indignation  against  the  statistical 
humbug  of  **  church  accommodation."  as  it  is  not  unfrequently  under- 
stood by  census  makers  and  church  building  commissioners,  namely,  as 
a  religious  gauge  calculated  upon  a  mere  Sunday  worship  basis.  But 
still  the  material  fact  remains,  that  the  human  use  of  a  church  is  going 
to  church,  and  therefore  that  the  contents  of  the  church  must  bear 
a  relation  to  the  number  of  worshippers.  This  relation  is  maintained 
abroad  by  big  churches,  and  numerous  simultaneous  low- masses.  Eng- 
land has  taken  the  other  course,  of  numerous  small  churches,  each, 
with  few  exceptions,  with  its  own  one  service  only  in  the  morning. 
The  blot  lies  in  the  "  each  with  its  own  one  service."  The  point  at 
which  we  have  to  aim  is  not  so  much  building  big  churches,  as  multi- 
plying the  number  of  services  per  church.  I  am  not  now  concerned  in 
the  inquiry  why  Englishmen  like  small  churches  more  than  foreigners 
do.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  do  so,  and  all  modem  church  building  in  this 
land  has  had  to  bend  to  this  national  characteristic,  not  only  in  our 
Communion,  but  (as  any  one  who  has  analyzed  the  Pugin  development 
must  acknowledge)  among  Roman  Catholics.  It  has  e.g.  struck  M. 
Didron,  who  generalises  more  Francorum  upon  it,  in  a  note  commenting 
.  on  a  recent  letter  to  his  Annales  by  our  chairman,  describing  the  last  new 
churches  of  our  Communion  completed  within  these  few  years  in 
London.  It  manifested  itself  lately  in  the  burst  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  scheme  to  pull  down  the  thirteen  parish 
churches  of  his  city,  and  substitute  '*  three  or  four  large  preaching 
houses." 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  figures.  Foreign  town  parish  churches 
run  up  to  300  feet  in  length — the  dimension  which  has  been  adopted 
at  S.  Clotilde  at  Paris  in  the  present  day.  In  England  IdOor  160  feet 
is  considered  an  extreme  possible  limit.  The  new  parish  church  of 
S.  Peter*s,  Leeds,  which  is  180  feet  long,  was  universally  talked  of 
from  its  size.  When  we  see  an  old  church  in  this  country,  as  at 
Newark,  or  Boston,  or  Coventry,  which  transcends  this  limit,  the  first 
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idea  with  every  one  is  regret  that  the  building  cannot  be  emponnded 
as  a  cathedral.  Large  foreign  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
provoke  the  same  feeling. 

It  is  certain  that  this  feeling  is  no  matter  of  *' Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant'* ;  for  our  mediaeval  town  churches,  those  of  Lincoln,  and  York, 
and  Chichester,  for  example,  are,  as  a  rule,  very  small,  and  so  no  doubt 
were  those  of  old  London.  Thence,  parenthetically,  the  happily  de- 
feated attempt,  which  l)ears  Lord  Harrowby^s  name,  to  crumple  them 
up.  Make  an  Englishman  live  the  ea/^  life  of  a  foreigner,  and  he  will 
then  be  at  home  in  churches  which,  from  their  size,  give  the  feeling  of 
being  "  out  of  doors  "  to  their  occupants  ;  but  as  long  as  the  English- 
man is  the  Englishman,  he  will  prefer  to  feel  indoors  in  his  church  of 
more  moderate  dimensions.  Accordingly,  in  discussing  the  present 
question  as  one  concerning  parish  churches,  with  a  view  to  practical 
results,  we  must  mutually  concede  the  datum  that,  whether  chairs  or 
benches  are  used,  the  building  must  be  treated  as  having  the  consider' 
ably  larger  portion  of  its  nave-area  covered  by  sittings,  of  whichever 
form  they  may  be  made. 

It  is  not  to  the  use  of  benches  rather  than  chairs,  or  to  the  size  of  the 
churches  themselves,  that  we  owe  the  want  of  "  pliability  and  elas- 
ticity "  in  our  notions  of  behaviour  at  church,  which,  equally  with 
"  Londinensis."  I  deplore.  This  stiffness  arises  from  the  wretched 
system  of  locking  and  barring  up  church  excbpt  during  the  actual 
service-time ;  of  turning  your  congregation  in,  and  then  turning  them 
out  to  suit  the  beadle's  convenience.  It  arises  from  high  pews  and  dry 
worship.  Abate  these  evils,  and  then  I  am  convinced  that  you  will 
feel  as  much  at  home  in  a  benched  as  in  a  chaired  church.  Practical 
considerations  are,  after  all,  that  which  will  serve  to  govern  the  de- 
cision and  strike  the  balance.  To  these  I  appealed  in  my  former  letter, 
and  now  appeal  again. 

Your  correspondent  surely  draws  on  his  imagination  when  he  talks 
of  the  "peculiarly  chilling  and  desolate  effect  '*  of  a  congregation  of 
£fty  or  £ve  in  a  church  "  set  out  *'  for  five  hundred.     No  doubt  so  small 
a  congregation  is  always  chilling;  but  it  is  equally  so  whether  the 
church  be  actually  or  only  potentially  set  out  for  the  larger  number. 
Indeed,  to  test  the  case  by  matter  of  fact,  if  there  be  benches  for  five 
hundred,  the  fifty  will  scatter  themselves  so  as  to  look  like  a  crowd, 
and  have  the  effect  of  seventy  or  eighty,  or  it  may  be  a  hundred.    But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  to  cluster  up  to  a  set  of  chairs  only  just 
enough  for  their  own  number,  they  will  look  very  few  indeed — ^not 
more  than  twenty -five  or  thirty-five,  perhaps.     This  is  an  assertion  in 
which  I  shall  be  supported  by  every  one  who  has  observed  the  phy- 
siognomy of  public  meetings.     Policy,  accordingly,  if  not  any  higher 
motive,  demands  that  when  the  congregation  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  area  of  the  entire  church,  that  congregation  shall  not  be  perforce 
compressed  into  a  too  narrow  circumscription.     Convenience  alike  de- 
mands that  when  it  is  large  in  the  same  proportion,  it  should,  out  of 
mutual  charity,  compress  itself  within  due  limits.     Benches  alike  sub-  . 
serve  both  these  objects :  they  permit  elastic  expansion  to  the  smaller, 
and  they  give  the  readiest  means  of  compression  to  the  larger  congre- 
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gation.  Chain,  on  the  other  hand,  militate  equally  against  one  and 
the  other  of  these  self-adjusting  means  of  compensation. 

The  comparison  which  "  Londinensis  "  draws  in  favour  of  his  views, 
from  the  known  discomfort  of  a  dining-table  larger  than  the  party 
which  sits  down  to  it,  is  clever,  no  doubt ;  but  it  does  not  beftr  testing. 
A  dining-table  with  gaps  is,  we  all  feel,  a  peculiarly  uncomfortable 
thing  ;  but  why  so  ? — because  a  dinner  is  an  invention  of  civilized  life, 
to  exalt  the  animal  act  of  swallowing  food  by  superadding  the  intel- 
lectual element  of  social  converse ;  a  table  with  gaps  is  of  course  the 
greatest  damper  to  this  social  converse.  But  does  *'  Londinensis  " 
mean  us  to  infer  that  the  object  of  a  congregation  coming  to  church  is 
to  chat  together  ? 

The  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  having  to  "  walk  straight  down 
one  passage,  and  then  turn  off  at  right  angles  into  another,"  in  going 
to  your  seat,  on  which  "  Londinensis  '*  dilates,  are  not  so  very  severe, 
xnethinks.  Besides  which,  in  a  foreign  church,  thoroughly  bechaired, 
as  I  have  seen  the  Madeleine,  you  have,  if  you  want  a  sitting,  to  go 
through  the  same  precise  evolution.  One  fallacy,  indeed,  seems  to  run 
through  all  "  Londinensis'  "  letter,  which  has  dictated  this  argument  in 
particular — that  of  treating  all  benched  churches  as  if  they  must  be 
benched  from  west  wall  to  chancel  screen.  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you  that  there  is  no  such  necessity.  Indeed,  I  showed,  in  my  former 
letter,  with  what  peculiar  convenience  benches  lent  themselves  to  the 
desirable  object  of  leaving  free  areas  both  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west  of  the  nave,  at  either  extremity  of  the  block  of  sittings.  As  an 
example  of  this,  I  referred  you  to  the  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Munster  Square,  where  "  Londinensis  "  may  learn  how  much  of  elas- 
ticity and  pliability  there  can  be  in  the  use  of  a  benched  church, 
where  the  tone  of  the  place  is  given  by  a  clerg3rman  in  whom  those 
qualities  are  eminetit. 

The  argument  which  your  correspondent  raises  upon  the  supposed 
discomfort  of  having  to  disturb  other  persons  seated  on  the  same  bench, 
answers  itself  as  to  weekly  services.  With  so  large  a  number  of 
benches  to  choose  from,  a  little  management  makes  every  worshipper 
as  free  as  he  need  to  be.  Without  benches,  and  with  each  man  on  bis 
own  chair,  the  chairs  '*ball"  round  the  choir,  and  the  very  inconve- 
niences pointed  out  by  "  Londinensis*'  arise,  with  the  additional  incon- 
venience of  insufficient  gangway  room.  In  a  Sunday  service,  of  course, 
the  difficulty  both  with  chair  and  with  bench  will  be  alike. 

Our  own  experience  as  ecclesiologists,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  visit 
churches  at  all  times,  in  and  out  of  service  hours,  is,  I  think,  the  best 
proof  how  far  a  familiarity  with  churches  at  all  hours  is  curative  of  the  sort 
of  church- shyness,  the  result  of  a  past  age  of  church  neglect  and  puri- 
tanism,  the  remedy  for  which  your  correspondent  seeks  in  chairs. 
Give  free  access  to  your  churches, — I  repeat  it, — and  whether  they 
have  benches  or  chairs  in  them,  they  will  become  "open,  inviting 
places  ";  "  you  may  go  in  and  feel  at  home  there."  or  "  look  at  the 
pictures,"  or  "  kneel  down  and  say  your  prayers,"  or  "  take  a  book 
and  read  ":  only,  I  warn  you  that  the  Englishman  will,  under  no  con- 
dition of  things,  do  these  things  to  the  extent  the  foreigner  does,  for 
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the  same  reason  that  he  preferentially  sits,  and  reads,  and  talks,  snd 
eats  at  home,  when  the  foreigner  sits,  reads,  eats,  and  talks,  with  or 
without  his  family,  at  some  place  of  public  resort.  It  is  not  a  difference 
of  religion,  but  of  national  habit;  not  peculiarly  to  be  blamed,  nor 
praised,  nor  yet  accounted  for,  but  simply  acknowledged  as  a  fact,  and 
as  a  fact  provided  for. 

Anglo- Romanism  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary;  for,  to  look  at  things 
as  they  really  are,  the  system  of  the  Roman  Church  in  England  (except 
for  the  Irish  colony)  is  a  high  pressure  one,  under  which  Englishmen 
are  kept  up  to  a  system  of  acting,  and  talkmg,  and  worshipping,  per- 
fectly alien  to  their  national  character,  in  that  spirit  of  conscious  oppug- 
nancy  which  a  position  like  theirs  generates.  Because  they  are  in  a 
minority,  therefore  the  Oratory  and  Farm  Street  Mews  are  demon- 
*strative  beyond  our  English  standard ;  but  this  very  transgressioo  of 
the  national  standard  is  the  best  proof,  if  their  votaries  would  see  aright, 
that  the  Roman  system  never  can  take  extensive  root  in  England  :  it  is 
a  proof,  e  contra,  that  Anglo- Catholicism,  worked  according  to  the  in- 
dications of  what  its  inevitable  future  must  be,  may,  and  I  trust,  under 
Providence,  will  do  so. 

But  I  am  digressing.  Even  from  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Anglo- 
Romanism,  I  can  gather  very  valuable  illustration  of  what  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  point  out.  Not  long  since,  I  observed,  in  the  Tablet,  a 
letter  from  some  English,  very  Roman,  Roman  Catholic  at  Rome. 
This  writer,  at  the  cost  of  a  great  deal  of  special  pleading,  endeavoured 
to  defend,  against  English  Roman  Catholics,  the — to  their  perceptions 
— palpable  irreverence  with  which  the  Romans  are  accustomed  to  walk 
in  and  out  of  church,  talking,  &c.  &c.,  in  utter  contempt  of  what  service 
might  at  the  time  be  going  forward ;  perhaps  taking  five  minutes  of 
one  of  them,  and  then  leaving  off,  and  so  on.  Our  writer,  in  his  plea, 
assumes  that  the  English  feeling  which  this  shocks  h  the  result  of  some 
sort  of  national  puritanism,  fostered  in  part  by  the  small  size  of  the 
churches  of  the  Roman  communion  in  England ;  and  he  talks  of  the 
habit  of  his  co-communists  here,  of  going  to  and  sitting  through  the 
morning  high  mass,  as  their  stated  norma  of  worship,  in  much  the 
same  language  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  the  length  and  formality  of 
the  Anglican  Sunday  morning  service  descanted  on.  The  inference 
which  I  draw  from  this  parallelism  is,  that  a  certain  length  and  con- 
strainedness  of  attendance  at  service  meets  the  Englbh  notion  of  what 
a  servitium  analogically  implies,  at  all  events  on  Sundays.  Romanism, 
we  see,  in  this  respect  becomes,  when  in  England,  national,  and  not 
continental.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which,  I  believe,  Dissenters  keep  their  flocks  penned  up  in  chapel' 
The  truly  great  and  successful  man — tetpa^iavo^  avtfp — wUl  be  he  who 
shall  discover  the  precise  point  of  sufficiency — exoriare  aliquis! 

By  all  means,  I  most  heartily  say,  provide  services  short  and  many 
for  the  many  and  the  hurried ;  but  rest  assured  that  England  will 
always  require,  as  the  centre  of  its  weekly  system,  that  somewhat  pro- 
tracted form  of  worship  into  which  the  Prayer-Book  has  moulded  itself* 

And  of  this  feeling  the  system  of  regular  and  even  bench- sittings  i^ 
the  correlative.     Whether  or  not  it  be  an  exaggeration,  of  which  ^ 
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can  hardly  be  the  best  judges,  we  maj  safely  say  there  is  an  eiag^* 
gerated  facility  on  the  other  side,  where  the  whole  '*  duty  "  of  public 
worship — (worship,  I  mean,  in  contrast  with  other  religious  practices) — 
is  reduced  to  the  attendance  on  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obligation,  at 
a  hurried  low  mass  at  some  side  altar. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

A  COMMITTSB-MAV. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

SiNCS  our  last  publication,  three  meetings  of  interest  will  have  been  held 
at  the  Architectural  Museum,  in  Canon  Row.  The  first,  which  took  place 
tinder  the  presidentship  of  Earl  De  Grey,  on  the  S9th  of  June,  was 
valuable  for  the  interest  which  it  elicited  on  behalf  of  the  study  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  from  the  noble  Chairman,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  other  persons  of  note  who  were  present.  The  second,  which  was 
held  on  the  6th  of  July,  had  a  character  of  its  own.  as  it  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  soirees  intended  particularly  for  (he  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  among  whom  numerous  invitations  were  distributed,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  gathered  in  large  numbers.  Our  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees was  on  this  occasion  called  to  the  chair,  and  addressed  the 
members  of  the  working-classes  present,  on  the  object  for  which  they 
were  called  together.  Sir  Charles  Barry,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  Butler  followed,  and  an  interesting  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  several  of  the  artizans  present  took  an  intelligent  part,  showing 
that  they  appreciated  both  the  objects  of  the  Museum  and  the  special 
interest  which  they  were  invited  to  take  in  it.  One  of  their  number, 
in  a  remarkable  addre:*s,  clad  in  homely  language,  but  well  directed  to 
its  point,  called  on  his  fellow  workmen  to  follow  out  the  application  of 
old  principles  to  the  manipulation  of  the  new  materials,  and  the 
enlarged  Flora  which  modern  discovery  and  civilization  has  placed  in 
our  power,  and  exhorted  the  committee  to  institute  prizes  for  the 
artizans  who  should  approve  their  capacity  in  this  work  of  develope- 
ment.  The  idea  so  pertinently  and  naturally  thrown  out,  was,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  warmly  seconded  by  the  members  of  the  committee  present, 
and  the  assembly  broke  up  with  the  understanding,  that,  by  the  next 
annivereary,  a  prize  medal  or  medals  should  be  instituted  for  the  most 
successful  application  of  original  art-design  on  mediseval  principles  by 
working  men.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  members  of  the 
working-classes  developing  for  themselves  those  very  principles  which 
we  have  been  ourselves  inculcating  for  many  years,  in  concert  with  (to 
mention  no  other  names)  the  lamented  Pugin,  whose  work  on  Floriated 
Ornament  was  intended  as  a  direct  contribution  (though  only  for  the 
purposes  of  embroidery  and  diaper,)  towards  the  same  consummation. 

It  was  mentioned  at  the  meeting,  and,  of  course,  the  announcement 
was  received  with  the  satisfaction  which  it  deserved,  that  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Design  has  taken  up  the  Architectural  Museum  as  ita 
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own  mediaeval  branch.  So  complete  and  so  satiafactory  an  endorse* 
roent  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  the  best  encouragement  to  its 
promoters  to  persevere.  In  preparation  for  this  object,  the  industrious 
curator,  Mr.  Bruce  Allen,  is  busily  re-arranging  the  specimens,  of  which 
a  complete  catalogue  will  shortly  be  published. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  see  the  prbgramme  of  the  lectures, 
so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  arranged  by  the  Committee  : 

Monday,  July  24.  On  the  use  of  natural  productions  as  the  baau  of  oma- 
ment.    By  £.  W.  Cooke,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

August  7-  On  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Greek  and  Mediwal 
Sculpture.    By  C.  R.  Cockerel!,  Esq.,  R.A. 

August  21 .  On  the  progressive  changes  in  ornament  in  the  successive 
styles  of  Mediaeval  Architecture.    By  George  Gilbert  Scott,  Eso.,  architect. 

September  4.  On  colour  and  its  use  in  Architectural.  Art.  By  Sir  Walter 
C.  James,  Bart. 

September  18.  On  Sepulchral  Brasses  and  their  Art-manufiustnie.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Bontell,  M.A. 

October  2.  On  Mathematical  Curves  suitable  to  Architecture;  By  F.  C 
Penrose,  Esq.,  architect. 

October  16.  On  the  utility  of  .Art  Museums  as  means  in  Fine  Art  Educa- 
tion.   By  C.  Bruce  Allen,  Esq.,  architect. 

The  committee  are  not  able  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  order  of  the  last 
five  lectures. 

Hour  of  admission,  7  o'doek.    The  chair  to  be  taken  at  8  o'clock. 


BISHOP  BROUGHTON'S  MONUMENTS. 

OuB  readers  will  remember  that,  in  our  last  number,  we  aUnded  with  ex* 
pressions  of  regret  to  the  sideward  position  of  the  head  which  Mr.  Lough 
had  given  to  his  model  of  Bishop  Broughton*s  monument  for  Canter- 
bury cathedral.  We  are  happy  now  to  have  to  state  that,  in  ooaaequeoee 
of  the  representatione  of  several  members  of  the  Monnmental  Oom- 
mittee,  Mr.  Lough  has  altered  the  position  of  the  head,  which  is  now 
turned  heavenward  in  prayer. 

The  effigy,  as  we  have  stated,  is  to  be  woriced  in  alabaster.  Its 
position  will  be  against  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  of  Canterbury  ca4be* 
dral,  just  to  the  right  of  the  great  porch,  and  close  to  the  place  of 
interment  of  the  venerable  Prelate.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tomb 
wiU  be  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  all  the  dioceses  of  the  Pftmace 
of  Sydney,  borne  by  angels,  after  an  example  existing  in  the  cathedral ; 
the  back  of  the  tomb  being  panelled  in  continuation  of  the  window 
above.  Mr.  Lough,  we  understand,  stipulated  against  a  canopy  for 
fear  of  its  darkening  the  effigy. 

The  monument  of  Bishop  Bronghton  destined  for  Sydney  it  in  the 
joourse  of  execution  by  Mr.  Dinham,  from  an  independent  design.  In 
this  we  observed  with  satisfaction,  the  head  turned  heavenward  and  hands 
clasped  in  prayer.  Unfortunately,  freestone  and  not  alabaster  hae  been 
•selected  as  the  material  of  this  effigy,  which  is  already  puttaHy  cut. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  DR.  MILL. 

We  are  happy  to  furnish  our  readers  with  the  resolutions  bearing  upon 
the  memorial  to  Dr.  Mill,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  number. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  London  on  Saturday,  February  the  4th,  1 854, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  agreed  to : 

1 .  That  a  public  tribute  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Hodge  Mill,  D.D..  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Canon  of  Ely. 

2.  That  for  this  purpose  a  monument  be  erected  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Ely. 

3.  That  the-  surplus  collected  after  defraying  the  expense  of 
erecting  this  monument  be  employed  in  the  endowment  of  a 
missionary  studentship  for  India,  in  the  College  of  S.  Augustine 
at  Canterbury. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  appointing  a  committee  to  carry  these  re- 
solutions into  effect,  but  as  several  additional  members  have  been  recently 
added  to  it,  we  leave  the  list  to  the  committee  themselves  to  publish  in 
an  authentic  form.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  includes  names  which 
make  us  feel  every  confidence  in  the  successful  completion  of  the 
whole  design — and,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  monument,  which  is, 
as  we  have  stated,  to  be  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Scott. 

Numerous  subscriptions  have  already  been  given  or  promised  ;  and, 
it  may  be  convenient  to  state,  an  account  has  been  opened  at  Messrs. 
Goslings  and  Sharpe's,  into  which  contributors  may  pay  their 
donations.  H.  R.  Luard,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
hat  undertaken  the  secretaryship  of  the  fund. 


S.  JOHN'S,  LIMEHOUSE. 

Wi  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  sooner  noticed  the  very 
remarkable  church  of  S.  John,  in  the  populous  district  of  Limehouse, 
erected  by  Mr.  Olutton.  which  was  opened  in  the  August  of  last  year. 
With  a  small  sum  at  command,  (only  £5000,)  and  under  various 
difficulties,  the  accon^lished  architect  devoted  himself  to  realising  the 
idea  of  a  town  church  in  its  specific  characteristics,  carried  out  with 
correct  ritualism  and  originality  of  architectural  design. 

The  material  is  yellow  brick  banded  with  stone,  and  the  plan  com- 
prises a  nave  and  chancel  of  the  same  span,  and  destitute  of  any 
chancel-arch,  with  a  south  aisle  to  the  former  of  four  bays,  ter- 
minating eastward  as  we  shall  proceed  to  describe.  Both  the  nave 
and  aisle  are  very  broad,  and  under  separate  gables ;  the  aisle  is  con- 
tinued eastward,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  upon  a  block  plan  of 
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a  south  chancel  aisle  in  a  line  with  and  of  the  precise  width  of  the  nave 
aisle,  and  of  the  length  of  the  chancel  and  sanctuary,  the  church  being 
in  plan  a  parallelogram.  Externally,  however,  this  aisle  is  carried  up- 
ward so  as  to  form  a  low  saddle-back  tower,  at  right  angles  with  the 
axis  of  the  church,  a  somewhat  unusual  arrangement,  bat  for  which 
precedent  exists,  fur  example  in  the  church  of  Bi^ville,  Normandy. 
We  shall  speak  later  of  its  internal  distribution. 

The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  an  arcade  of  four,  the  pillars 
circular,  and  the  orches  dying  into  them  without  capitals.  Mr.  Glutton 
has  unfortunately  filleted  the  pillars  at  their  half  height  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  apparent  altitude. 

The  roof,  which  is  curvilinear  and  banded^  has  ties  and  king  posts  of 
iron.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Glutton  on  the  boldness  of  this  develope- 
ment ;  at  the  same  time  we  wish  he  had  been  still  bolder,  and  wholly 
emancipated  them  from  the  resemblance  to  wood,  which  their  design 
and  the  curving  of  the  ties  presents,  and  made  them  simply  circular  bars. 
They  are,  as  they  should  be,  very  thin,  and  are  coloured  red  and  white. 

The  windows  are  as  follows.  At  the  west  end  are  two  three-ligbt 
windows  coupled  together  with  a  cinqfoii  and  two  quatrefoils  in  the 
head ;  a  ro»e  is  introduced  above  traceried  with  four  cinqfoiled  circles. 
The  most  western  bay  of  the  aisle  contains,  on  account  of  the  south  door 
(which  stands  in  its  enstern  half)  a  two-light  window,  which  is  re- 
peated to  the  north  of  the  sanctuary.  I'he  analogous  bay  of  the  nave 
is  blank.  The  three  other  bays  of  the  nave  and  aisle  respectively, 
and  the  west  window  of  the  aisle,  reproduce  the  single  design  of  one 
of  the  coupled  windows  of  the  west  end.  The  east  window  is  of 
five  lights,  the  two  external  couples  forming  subfenestrations,  with  a 
quatrefoiled  circle  in  the  head  ;  the  central  light,  which  is  higher  than 
the  rest,  supporting  a  circle,  containing  three  quatrefoiled  circles 
trianglewise,  the  two  lower  ones  set  square,  and  that  to  the  apex 
lozenge  wise.  The  window  lights,  we  should  notice,  are  trefoiled  in 
the  head  throughout  the  church.  All  the  windows,  we  are  glad  to  ob* 
serve,  ore  set  very  high.  There  is  so  much  of  constructional  ritualism 
in  the  chancel  and  chancel-arch,  that  we  can  most  conveniently  describe 
their  architecture  in  recounting  the  fittings. 

The  chancel  commences  slightly  to  the  west  of  its  natural  architec- 
tural limit  of  the  eastern  respond  of  the  arcade,  rising  on  two  steps, 
from  which  at  their  northern  end  grows  a  stone  pulpit  of  a  square  plsn> 
placed  against  the  wall,  and  commanding  the  entire  congregational  area. 
The  chancel  proper  is  furnished  with  five  stalls  of  oak,  of  simple  but 
pleasing  design,  with  subsellse  on  either  side.  The  subsellse  are  divided 
into  sittings  by  oaken  rims  of  about  an  inch  high.  We  approve  the 
expedient,  as  it  will  prevent  the  boys  from  crowding  and  pushing. 
There  is,  moreover,  on  the  chancel  floor  an  oaken  lettem.  The  choir 
ritualism,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  quite  correct,  there  being  no  other 
reading-desk.  The  sanctuary  rises  on  two  more  broad  steps ;  the  altar 
is  also  placed  on  a  footpace. 

We  have  before  stated  that  we  reserved  describing  the  internal  dis- 
tribution of  the  aisle-tower.  This  is  divided  by  constructional  walls  of 
stone  into  two  chambers  on  the  ground-floor,  running  east  and  west. 
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The  chamber  nearest  the  chancel  it  used  as  a  children's  aisle ;  the  ex- 
ternal one  is  the  vestry.  Over  the  aisle  is  an  organ  gallery,  destined 
for  the  organ,  with  a  stone  parapet  sloping  diagonally  on  the  aisle  side ; 
while  at  a  higher  level  is  the  bell  chamber,  entered  by  a  stone  newel 
staircase  from  the  east  end  of  the  aisle.  Of  course  the  wall  which  sup- 
ports  the  organ-gallery  to  the  north  is  pierced  to  serve  as  parclose  to 
the  children's  aisle.  It  is  in  his  treatment  of  this  that  Mr.  Glutton 
peculiarly  shows  originality.  The  openings  are  five  in  number;  the  most 
westemly  coming  behind  the  eastern  stalls.  The  second,  of  greater  span 
than  the  rest,  forms  a  doorway.  The  three  remaining  are  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  these  rising  from  a  sort  of  bench-table  form  the  sedilia.  The 
circular  shafts  supporting  the  solid  wall  above  and  separating  the  divisions 
are  coupled  in  their  depth,  besides  which  a  third  larger  shaft  occurs  on 
either  side  of  the  doorway.  The  openings  are  square-headed  with  solid 
tympana  recessed.  Mr.  Glutton  must  forgive  us  for  the  friendly  caution 
that  the  design  of  these  sedilia  and  of  the  pulpit  show  that  any  deficiency 
in  his  works  is  more  likely  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  elegance  than  of 
vigour. 

The  altar  is  furnished  with  a  superaltar,  and  is  correctly  vested. 
The  entire  chancel  and  sanctuary  are  polychromed  up  to  the  window 
level  with  a  diaper  pattern  of  a  rather  dark  colour  on  a  pink  ground. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  large  gilt  cross  within  a  panel  with  a  floriated  border. 
Thb  is  flanked  by  the  Gommandments  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
Greed  and  Loan's  Prayer  emblazoned  on  the  eastern  wall.  We  con- 
clude these  were  forced  upon  the  architect.  The  sanctuary-rail  is  of 
open  metal- work.  The  chancel  is  lighted  with  two  detached  gas 
standards  of  several  jets,  coloured  blue.  We  observed  that  the  plan  of 
carrying  up  each  jet  in  a  separate  metal  tube,  banded  at  intervals, 
is  adopted  in  all  the  gas  standards  of  this  church.  The  nave  seats  are 
entirely  open. 

The  font  is  placed  in  the  aisle,  to  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance, 
which  is  that  to  the  south,  though  there  is  likewise  a  west  door. 

Externally  the  church  wears  an  air  of  great  reality,  from  the  total 
absence  of  buttresses,  which  would  not  be  needed  from  the  material 
and  construction  of  the  roof.  The  saddleback  tower  loses  considera- 
bly in  effect  from  its  being  so  low,  the  spring  of  the  roof  being  below 
the  apex  of  the  nave  gable.  It  should  have  been  o/  least  as  high. — 
preferably  higher, — and  the  newel  staircase  accordingly,  instead  of 
rising  with  a  small  ancillary  capping,  should  have  died  away  into  its 
face.  Funds,  we  suppose,  roust  have  been  wanting  to  give  it  its  due 
height,  to  the  detriment  of  the  intended  external  effect  of  the  church. 

The  Radix  Jesse  boldly  carved  stands  in  the  tympanum  of .  the  south 
door. 

We  have  described  the  church  at  some  length,  feeling  it  due  to  its 
able  architect  to  record  minutely  so  praiseworthy  an  essay  to  produce  a 
church  for  our  ritual,  combining  correctness  of  arrangement  with  an 
architectural  manifestation  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  town  church. 
The  general  internal  coup-d'ceil  is  very  striking  as  well  as  original.  It 
is  not  a  little  foreign  in  its  spirit — a  characteristic  which,  we  need 
hardly  say,  we  consider  a  merit  in  a  town  church. 
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Tbb  fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Juoe 
20tb>  1854,  at  1.  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  and  the  chair  was  Uken  at  one 
p.m.,  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope«  who  explained  that  the  President,  Arch- 
deacon Thorp,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  before  the  beginning  of  the 
■meeting,  in  order  to  attend  a  committee  of  convocation. 

Among  those  present  may  be  mentioned  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.* 
Sir  John  Harington,  F.  H.  Dickinson,  6.  J.  R.  Gordon,  J.  S.  Forbes, 
J.  J.  Bevan,  B.  Bevan,  J.  F.  France,  R.  C.  Carpenter.  G.  G.  Scott, 
W.  White,  S.  S.  Tenlon,  H.  Clutton,  J.  Clarke,  J.  P.  St.  Aubyu, 
G.  Tmefitt,  H.  Bruce  Allen.  Esqs. ;  the  Hevds.  W.  Scott,  S.  S.  Great- 
heed,  J.  M.  Neale,  B.  Webb,  T.  Helmore,  C.  S.  Caffin,  H.  L.  Jeoner, 
W.  H.  Lyall.  E.  Stuart,  W.  G.  Tozer,  W.  R.  Scott.  J.  F.  Russell,  &c. 

The  Chairman  proceeded  to  read  the  annual  report,  explaining  that 
he  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  secretary,  for  reasons  which  would  be 
appreciated  when  the  report  was  heard. 

"  Tbb  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  deeply  regret  that 
they  have  to  begin  their  fifteenth  annual  report  by  alluding  to  the  veiy 
heavy  loss  sustained  by  the  society,  in  common  with  the  whole  Church, 
daring  the  past  year»  in  the  sudden  removal  of  the  vice-president,  who 
took  the  most  constant  part  and  interest  in  every  branch  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  committee  gave  expression,  in  the  pag^es  of  the 
Ecdegiologistt  to  their  feelings  of  regret  at  Dr.  Mill's  decease,  and  to 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  his  co-operation  in  their  laboum,  and  they 
also  adopted  the  following  resolution,  to  be  placed  on  the  minutes  of 
their  proceedings ; — 

"  '  The  committee,  on  this  its  first  meeting  after  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Mill,  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  desires  to  record  its  sense  of  the  los> 
sustained  by  the  society  in  the  removal  of  one  on  whose  patient  san- 
duity  and  great  theological  learning  the  society  and  its  eovataitUe 
could  always  rely,  for  most  valuable  assistance — ^a  loss  which  they 
share  in  common  with  the  whole  Chuneb,  to  whose  service  his  labours 
were  devoted,  and  whose  principles  his  life  so  consistently  illustrsted. 

"  We  little  thought,  at  the  last  anniversary,  when  that  emioest 
theologian  presided  over  its  proceedings,  that  the  first  topic  to  which 
we  should  have  to  advert  at  the  next  meeting  would  be  one  of  so  ^ 
anatme. 

"  The  committee  has  to  announce  the  election  of  three  patrons^ 
the  Bishops  of  Moray  and  Ross,  of  Natal,  and  of  Grahamatown— 
during  the  year. 

'*The  committee  have  to  report  the  regular  publication  of  tfa®^ 
organ,  the  Ecoietiologisi,  which  reached  its  centenary  number  daring 
the  year.  That  occasion  was  commemorated  in  an  article,  for  which 
the  society's  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  writer.  Our  thanks  must  also 
be  offered  to  the  contributors  of  the  interesting  series  of  papers  on  the 
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eoclesiology  of  Portugal — still  in  course  of  publicatioii-*-and  on  new 
churches  and  church  restorations  in  Paris.  A  valuable  paper  baa  also 
been  contributed  to  the  magazine,  on  the  churches  of  the  diocese  of 
Aberdeen;  and  one  (»  Berkeley  Churdi,  Gloucestershire,  by  Mr. 
£.  A.  Freeman.  The  plan  mentioned  at  our  last  anniversary,  of  con- 
tributing from  the  funds  of  the  society  towards  the  eipenses  of  mem« 
hers  visiting  particular  places  of  ecclesiological  interest,  has  been  acted 
upon,  but  not  as  yet  to  its  complete  extent.  It  resulted,  besides  some 
single  notices,  in  interesting  papers  on  the  churches  of  Liverpool,  the 
restoration  of  Boston  church,  and  Sheen  church,  Staffordshire.  Other 
papers  to  be  especially  mentioned,  are  one  on  the  developement  of 
Irvingism,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Brandon's  place  of  worship  in  Gordon- 
square,  one  on  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Chichesterr 
and  one  entitled  Thoughts  on  Stained  Glass. 

**  The  Inatrumenta  Ecclaiagtica,  from  variona  reasons,  has  not  made 
much  progress.  The  three  numbers  remaining'  to  complete  the  series 
will,  however,  be  speedily  produced,  one  being  almost  ready  for  pub- 
lication. An  iron  church,  designed  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  will  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  these  numbers.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr. 
Bntterfield,  Mr.  Woodyer,  and  Mr.  Street,  for  contributions  to  the 
numbers  published  during  the  year. 

"  As  a  report,  will  be  presented  by  the  honorary  secretary  for  music, 
on  the  progress  made  by  the  sub-committee  for  that  branch  of  our 
studies,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  here  than  to  notice-,  in* 
oonneetaon  with  the  publications  sanctioned  by  the  society,  that  Part  II. 
of  the  Hymnal  Noted  is  already  in  the  press,  and  that  the  wovds  will 
soon  be  published,  to  be  followed  by  the  Noted  Melodies,  the  Har- 
monieSk  and  a  larger  edition  of  the  words  with  marginal  references. 
The  musical  publisher  reports  a  very  satisfactory  sale  of  Part  I.»  and 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  treasurer  acting  for  the  com- 
mittee, as  to  the  copyright  of  the  Hymnal,  so  as  to  secure  the  remu- 
neration of  those  who  have  especially  undertaken  the  responsibility  ol 
editing  the  work. 

*'  The  committee  have  had  the  usual  friendly  exchange  of  reports 
and  publications  with  the  allied  architectural  societies.  The  following 
new  societies  have  begun  operations  during  the  last  year — ^the  Welle 
Collegiate  Architectural  Society,  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society,  and  Archssological  Societies  for  the  counties  of  Wilis  and 
Surrey.  Societies  for  the  study  and  pactice  of  plain  song  and  sC 
ecclesiastical  music  have  been  successfully  established  in  both  the  two 
old  universities  ;  and  the  Oxford  one  received  the  special  thanks  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  for  the  services  which  it  rendered  on  Thursday  last 
in  the  choral  department  of  the  very  remarkable  opening  of  Cuddesden 
Theological  College.  Volunteer  choral  services  have  already  been 
instituted  in  several  of  the  college  chapels  of  Cambridge. 

'*With  respeet  to  the  efforts  made  for  improving  the  order  and 
details  of  funeral  arrangements,  the  committee  have  to  report  thai 
several  more  plattes  connected  with  this  subject  have  appeared*  or  will 
appear,  in  the  Instrumenia  EedenasHea,  including  the  designs  mads 
by  Mx.  Street  for  Mr.  Gooksey's  manufiaetare  of  the  cheapest  possible 
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kind  of  coffin  ornaments.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Adams, 'of  Stoke  New- 
ington,  another  undertaker,  Mr.  Vigers,  of  Pimlico,  has,  daring  the 
past  year,  engaged  to  conduct  funerals,  if  required,  with  the  fittings 
sanctioned  by  the  society.  Your  committee  may  be  allowed: briefly  to 
allude  to  the  two  funerals  of  those  distinguished  men.  Dr.  Mill  and 
Marshal  Beresford,  both  of  them  of  a  somewhat  public  character,  and 
conducted  with  a  desire  to  show  an  example  of  better  things. 

"  Among  other  subjects  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  your 
committee,  and  wbich-have  been  discussed  in  the  Bcclesiologist^  may  be 
mentioned  the  happily  defeated  scheme  for  building  a  pew-rented 
church  in  place  of  the  free  parish  church  of  Stoke  Newington ;  the  bill 
for  legalising  pew-rents  in  certain  London  parishes ;  and  Lord  Har- 
rowby's  bill  for  the  destruction  of  the  churches  in  London  and  other 
cities.  The  committee  have  seen,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the 
results  of  the  public  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Sion  College  against  this  sacrilegious  scheme. 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  mention  in  this  place,  with  every  expreasioti 
of  gratitude,  the  powerful  support  given  to  sound  principles  of  art 
in  general,  and  our  own  special  branch  of  it  in  particular,  in  the 
columns  of  our  daily  contemporary  the  '  Morning  Chronicle.'  Other 
subjects  besides  those  just  mentioned,  upon  which  this  journal  has 
spoken  with  more  promptness  and  more  effect  than  our  own  magazine* 
and  in  a  way  which  we  could  almost  entirely  adopt  as  our  own,  are  the 
proposed  demolition  of  S.  Margaret's  church,  Westminster^  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  the  south  front  of  S.  PauVs  Cathedral  to  the  new 
street  from  London  Bridge,  and  the  well-intended  experiment  of  using 
the  area  beneath  the  dome  of  that  cathedral  for  service  when  large  con- 
gregations are  expected.  Neither  can  your  committee  omit  to  mention 
the  good  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  ecdesiology,  both  by  the 
'  Builder'  and  by  the  '  Illustrated  London  News.'  The  list  of  the 
engravings  of  the  latter  paper  is  enough  to  show  the  general  interest  now 
felt  in  church  building  and  restoring.  Under  the  same  aspect,  and 
especially  as  an  evidence  of  the  growing  popularity  of  our  own  studies, 
the  committee  cannot  help  referring  with'  great  satisfaction  to  the 
various  railway  handbooks  which  are  replete  with  ecclesiological  infor- 
mation, and  always  of  the  best  kind. 

"  The  committee  have  had,  during  the  past  year,  the  usual  amount 
of  work  in  considering  and  advising  upon  the  designs  for  building 
or  restoring  churches.  They  have  remarked  also  with  pleasure,  that 
in  many  of  these  cases  the  architects  employed  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  having  a  personal  interview  with  the  committee. 

"The  committee  have  observed,  with  especial  pleasure  and  interest,  the 
nomination  of  a  syndicate  for  the  restoration  of  Great  S.  Mary's 
church  at  Cambridge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unexpected  obstacle 
thrown  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  the  way  of  building  a  chnrdi 
for  frequent  services  at  Liverpool  would  have  been  very  discouraging, 
had  it  not  had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  to 
greater  exertions,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  found- 
ing an  entirely  free  church  on  a  sufficient  scale. 

"  The  most  remarkieible  ecclesiological  works  published  during  the 
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year  are  Mr.  Ruskin's  concluding  volumte  of  '  The  Stonei  of  Venice,*, 
mnd  his  '  Architectural  Lectures ;'  Mr.  Wickes'  '  Church  Spires  and 
Towers  of  Engbind ;'  the  completion  of  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crow* 
ther*s  *  Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages ;'  and  Mr.  Petit* s  beautiful  volume^ 
entitled  'Architectural  Studies  in  France.'  Of  foreign  publications 
your  committee  would  particularise  the  Chevalier  Ferret's  splendid  work 
upon  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  the  dictionary  of  mediaeval  French 
architecture,  which  is  appearing  in  numbers,  from  the  pen  and  the 
pencil  of  M.  Viollet  Le  Due.  The  work,  when  completed,  promises  to 
be  a  perfect  mine  of  erudition,  admirably  classified,  on  the  subject9 
upon  which  it  treats.  Its  portable  size  (8va.)  and  consequent  cheap* 
Bess,  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  those  to  whom  the  more  expensive 
publications  of  the  continent  might  not  be  accessible. 

'*  Your  committee  have  now  to  notice  the  edifices  of  architecturat 
importance  which  have  been  finished  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Carpenter's  great  College  of  S.  John's,  Hurstpierpoint,  and  Mr.  Street's 
Theological  College  at  Cuddesden,  must  be  here  mentioned  with  much 
praise.  Mr.  Butterfield's  fine  church  of  S.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newing-* 
ton,  has  been  consecrated ;  but  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  remoina. 
•till  unfinished.  It  has,  however,  been  enriched  with  one  of  its  prin** 
cipal  frescoes  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Dyce.  Our  chairman  of  com- 
mittees, who  has  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  this  great  work,  hatf 
shown,  in  a  letter  recently  published,  how,  in  justice  to  its  aim  as 
a  '  model  church,'  it  can  neither  be  hurried  nor  prematurely  taken  intQ 
use.  This  building  has  had  the  honour  of  extracting  from  Mr.  Ruskin 
— a  very  severe  critic  of  modem  architecture — ^a  high  encomium,  bu( 
not  higher  than  it  deserves,  for  ori^nality  and  vigour  of  design.  Mt^ 
White's  costly  church  of  All  Saints,  Notting  Hill,  is  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  restoration  of  Doncaster  church,  by  Mr.  Scott,  is  in 
successful  progress;  The  same  architect  has  recently  completed  a 
noticeable  church  at  Rugby,  and  has  other  important  provincial  churches 
in  hand,  among  which  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  church  of  S« 
Paul  at  Dundee,  which  will  shortly  be  consecrated. 

"  Mr.  Ferrey's  spacious  church  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  at  Eton; 
deserves  particular  notice.  So  also  a  church  at  Limehouse,  by  Mr. 
Clutton,  and  the  parish  church  of  Cockermouth,  rebuilt  after  a  calami<« 
tons  fire,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  which  has  been  opened  within  the  last 
few  days. 

"  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  your  committee  have  heard  that 
the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  has  entrusted  the  execution  of  his  pro* 
posed  cathedral  at  Inverness  to  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  also  will,  we 
trust,  soon  carry  out  a  portion  of  6.  Nicholas  College,  Liancing. 
Specimens  of  collegiate  architecture,  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwicke  and  Mr. 
Clntton  will  soon,  exist  in  the  Clergy  Orphan  School,  Canterbury,  and 
the  National  Society's  training  institution,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

'*  The  tide  of  church  restoration  throughout  the  country  is  still  on 
the  flow.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  undertaken  the  very  important  one  of  the 
Priory  church  of  New  Shoreham,  including  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave 
in  Romanesque,  according  to  the  design  of  the  one  bay  still  preserved  i 
The  chapter-house  of  Salisbury  is  to  be  restored  aa  the  memorial  of  th^ 
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lamented  Bishop  Denison,  under,  as  your  Gommitlee  tnut,  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Glutton.  Mr.  Carpenter^s  restoration  of  S.  Nicholas 
ehurch.  Brighton,  and  Mr.  Scott's  of  Eastnor  church,  have  heen  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  EccMohgist,  as  well  as  Mr.  Butterfidd's  im- 
portant work  at  Dorchester. 

*'  We  observe  with  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Soott  has  obtained 
a  parliamentary  grant  for  beginning  the  restoration  of  the  royal  tombs 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

"  The  architectural  museum  in  Canon  Row  is,  we  are  very  glad  to 
state,  in  a  prosperous  condition.  There  is  no  amendment  in  the  treat- 
ment of  architecture  in  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

'*Tbe  bearings  of  the  various  courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace  upon 
ecclesiastical  art  and  the  public  taste,  is  a  subject  too  important  to  be 
hurried  over  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  report. 

"  The  very  interesting  subject  of  church  archeology  has  recently  re* 
oeived  much  valuable  elucidation  from  the  researches,  prosecuted  with 
much  vigour  and  judgment,  by  the  Earl  de  Grey  at  Fountains  Abbey. 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  his  lordship  for  clearing  out  that  remarkable 
church  to  its  original  level.  We  have  a  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  our 
time  has  an  advantage  over  that  which  preceded  it,  both  in  owners  who 
have  the  disposition  to  make  such  researches,  and  in  antiquaries  who. 
by  careful  study  of  the  remains  of  our  cathedrals  and  monasteries*  and 
the  peculiarities  of  each  age  of  their  construction,  are  competent  to 
advise  them. 

"  In  one  word,  to  conclude,  steady  progress  is  the  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  of  your  committee,  in  reviewing  the  eedesiological 
annals  of  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  our  last  anniversary." 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  RiisseU,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Dickinson  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed restoration  of  the  royal  tombs  at  Westminster,  Professor  Willis's 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to  preserve,  in  some  museum, 
the  actual  remains,  and  to  substitute  in  the  abbey  ezaat  fto-similes. 
The  Rev.  W.  Scott  and  the  chairman  took  part  in  this  discussion,  the 
latter  insisting  that  such  a  plan  might  be  advisable  in  particular  res- 
torations, but  not  as  a  general  rule,  and  that  each  case  must  be  dealt 
with  upon  its  own  considerations.  Mr.  White  urged  that  the  repro- 
ductions of  sepulchral  monuments  should  be  deposited  in  a  museum« 
and  the  originals  retained  in  their  own  localities.  He  also  demurred 
against  extensive  restorations  of  sculpture  in  any  case,  showinf^  the 
difference  between  the  restoration  oi  merely  architectural  details  and  of 
individual  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  alluded  to  the  distinction  between  the  two 
branches  of  eedesiological  and  arch«M>logical  science,  but  deprecated 
their  being  considered  quite  independent  of  each  other.  He  spoke 
with  high  praise  of  Lord  de  Grey's  excavations  at  Fountains  Abbey, 
and  commended  M.  VioUet  Le  Due's  work  mentioned  in  the  report. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  explained,  with  referanoe  to  the  royal  tomba^  that 
his  only  principles  were  to  do  the  least  possible  in  eadi  case,  and  to 
treat  each  tomb  as  a  specialty.    He  agreed  almost  entirely  with  the 
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Tiewfl  held  by  the  meeting,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  committee  ol 
the  society  would  consider  and  report  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dickinson  read  extracts  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh* 
describing  the  progress  made  in  Sydney  Cathedral*  and  speaking  with 
great  approbation  of  the  announcement  that  a  design  for  an  iron  church 
would  be  given  in  the  Instrwnmta  Ecclesiastica.  He  urged  the  pro<« 
priety  of  making  photographic  drawings  of  all  churches  or  details  bdfore 
restoration  should  be  commenced. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  what  had  been  done  in  this  way,  when 
Trinity  church,  Edinburgh,  was  pulled  down,  to  ensure  its  re*erection» 
upon  which  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  insisted. 

A  member  inquired  about  the  report,  not  yet  issued,  of  a  sub-com** 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  the  principles  of  bell-founding. 

Mr.  White  stated,  in  connection  with  a  sentence  in  the  report,  that 
he  had  discovered  two  documents  which  would  prove  that  geometrical 
proportions  had  been  designedly  used  in  Egyptian  and  also  in  me« 
diseval  art. 

The  Rev.  W.  Scott  observed  that,  so  far  as  Egyptian  art  was  con* 
cerned,  this  was  probably  rather  a  guide  to  workmen  in  executing  a 
design,  than  a  principle  of  original  design. 

The  Chairman,  after  the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarked  that  the 
committee  had  agreed  that  the  Music  Report  should  be  read  at  the 
evening  meeting,  before  the  performance  of  the  music. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  the  Rev.  B.  Webb, 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore.  and  the  Rev.  W.  Scott, 
were  re-elected  as  original  members  of  the  committee  for  the  following 
year. 

J.  O.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Page  were  appointed  as 
auditors  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  treasurer's  audited  accounts  were 
read,  showing  a  balance  of  £52  in  hand ;  and  thanks  were  given  to  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed  for  his  activity  in  his  office. 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  attention  to  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  society's  manufacture  of  church  plate  by  Mr.  Keith,  urged  the  im- 
portance of  displaying  it  at  the  approaching  Paris  Exhibition ;  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Scott  added,  that  the  progress  of  religious  architecture  in 
England  ought  also  to  be  there  commemorated.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
observed  that  this  movement  should  be  a  single  and  united  one,  of  bU 
the  societies  existing  in  England  for  the  study  of  religious  and  medi- 
eval art  in  all  its  branches.  Mr.  Dickinson  read  an  extract  from  M. 
Didron's  Annalee  ArekMogiques,  to  the  effect  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  outstripped  by  the  *'  Anglicans  "  in  the  revival  and  progress  of 
Christian  art. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  after  reading  extracts  from  his  report  to  Sir  W* 
Molesworth,  on  the  royal  tombs  at  Westminster,  explaining  in  detail 
the  principles  on  whidi  he  would  undertake  their  restoration,  mentioned 
a  memorial  that  had  been  presented  to  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings,  against  the  restorations  proposed. 

Some  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  Mr.  Gk)rdon  took  a  part,  about  the  tombs  of  the  Norman  sove» 
reigns,  including  Ccsur  de  Lion,  at  Fontevrault ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
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considar  whether  the  French  Ooveramebt  could  not  be  requested  to 
restore  the  tombs,  if  not  the  church  itself,  which  is  now  desecrated. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale.  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, on  the  church  of  Batalha,  in  Portugal.  In  returning  thanks,  the 
Chairman  stated  that  it  would  be  printed  in  the  Ecdesiologitif  and 
hoped  that  it  would  be  found  possible  to  engrave  the  remarkable  plao 
of  Batalha,  corrected  from  Murphy. 

A  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  Lord  Harrowby's 
Church  Building  Acts  Amendment  Bill  was  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  all 
the  members  then  present. 

Mr.  Bruce  Allen  exhibited  a  series  of  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  costume. 


At  Committee  Meetings  of  the  Ecdesiolo^cal  Society  held  in  June, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal  was  admitted  as  a  patron,  and  the  following 
ordinary  members  were  elected : — Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  26,  Charlea 
Street,  London ;  Mr.  Frederic  Lambert  and  Mr.  D.  Lambert,  of  Ban- 
stead,  Surrey. 

A  letter  was  read  firom  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh,  of  Sydney,  express* 
ing  his  satisfaction  at  the  announcement  that  a  design  for  an  iron 
church,  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  was  about  to  appear  in  the  *'  Instrumeota 
Ecclesiastics."  The  designs  for  some  gas  standards,  by  the  same 
gentleman,  were  approved  of.  It  was  agreed  to  recommend  Mr. 
Keith,  the  society's  manufacturer  of  church  plate,  to  send  some  of 
his  works  to  the  contemplated  Exhibition  at  Paris.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Druitt,  a  member  of  the  society,  the  Rev.  J,  M« 
Neale  consented  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  S.  George's  Library, 
embodying  the  practical  suggestions  on  Funeral  Arrangements  which 
were  developed  in  the  tract  published  by  the  society  under  that  title. 
It  was  agreed  to  illustrate  Mr.  Neale's  paper  on  Bataiha  in  the 
Ecchsiologist,  with  a  ground* plan  of  the  church  and  convent,  reduced, 
with  corrections  and  improvements,  from  that  given  by  Murphy. 
An  application  from  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  about  S.  Paul's  church, 
Dundee,  was  considered,  and  also  the  proposed  rebuilding  of  the  nave 
of  the  Priory  church  of  New  Shoreham.  The  designs  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  restoration  of  S.  Chad's,  Stafford,  by  Mr.  Ward,  were  next 
examined.  They  showed  the  curious  discovery  of  complete  arcades, 
surmounted  by  clerestory  windows,  all  of  Romanesque  date,  embedded 
and  concealed  in  the  present  side  walls  of  the  nave.  It  was  agreed  to 
advise  that  these  remains  should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible, 
but  that  the  new  work  required  in  the  church,  and  especially  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel,  should  be  restored  in  the  Pointed  style,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  remaining  buttresses  and  other  details.  A  report  from 
the  Worcestershire  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  was  received,  and 
also  a  letter  from  the  secretaries,  in  compliance  with  which  it  was 
agreed  to  take  that  society  into  union  with  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 
A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  in  support  of  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott  in  his  official  report  on  the  restoration  of  the  royal  tombs 
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in  Westminster  Abbey,  Designs  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon*  for  a  new 
church  at  Netfaerfield,  in  Sussex;  for  the  restoration  of  Harrington 
church,  Lincolnshire;  for  a  parsonage  house  and  schools  at  Compton* 
Berks;  and  for  a  school  at  Poynings,  Sussex,  were  examined. 


A  Committee  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  July  13.  Present: 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  the  chair ;  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Mr.  Bevan, 
Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  France,  Rev.  S«  S,  Oreatheed.  Sir  John  Harington, 
Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W.  Scott, 
and  Rev.  B.  Webb.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Crompton  was  also  present  as  a 
member  of  the  Music  Committee. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson  communicated  the  discovery  at  S.  Benedict's, 
Cambridge,  of  one  of  the  eastern  angles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church ; 
thus  marking  the  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  original  building. 

The  Sub- Committee  reported  that  they  had  agreed  upon  the  memorial 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  in  support  of  Mr.  G.'O. 
Scott's  recommendations  with  respect  to  restoring  the  royal  monument! 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

J.  L.  Andre,  £»q.,  of  25,  York  Place,  City  Road,  was  elected  an 
ordinary  member. 

In  reply  to  a  communication  from  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architec- 
tural Society,  it  was  agreed  to  present  reports  and  publications,  and  to 
admit  that  body  into  union  with  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

The  defeat  of  Lord  Harrowby*8  Bill  for  the  demolition  of  City 
churches,  was  mentioned  as  a  subject  for  great  congratulation. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  described  an  address  which  he  had 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  ardzans  held  in  the  Museum,  a  week  later 
than  the  annual  conversazione,  and  mentioned  that  the  Museum  was 
about  to  be  recognized  by  the  Commissionera  as  a  branch  of  the  Schools 
of  Art  and  Industry,  established  by  Government  at  Marlborough  House. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Carpenter's  designs  for  the  iron-church 
were  not  ready,  owing  to  domestic  calamity ;  and  a  sub-committee  was 
nominated  to  approve  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  prepared. 

Designs  by  Mr.  Ward  for  a  new  east  window  at  S.  Chad's,  Stafford, 
were  examined,  and  a  further  application  from  the  Bishop  of  Brechin, 
about  the  stained  glass  at  S.  Paul's,  Dundee,  was  considered. 

Mr.  Clulton's  designs  for  S.  John's  church,  Limehouse,  were  next 
examined,  and  Mr.  Norton's  drawings  for  a  new  church  at  Penmaen, 
near  Uandaff. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  attended  the  Committee,  and  exhibited  the  first 
sketches  of  a  church  intended  to  be  built,  in  coloured  brick,  in  the* 
parish  of  Lambeth ;  and  also  the  drawings  of  Sir  Antony  Brown's 
almshouses  and  chapel  at  South  Weald,  near  Brentwood,  in  Essex. 

Mr.  W.  White  also  attended  the  Committee  with  his  designs  for  the 
new  church  of  S.  Anne*  Hooe,  near  Plymstock ;  for  the  re-building  of 
S.  Hilary,  Cornwall ;  for  re-building  the  Tregarvethen  aisle  at  Kenwyn 
church  ;  a  new  chancel  at  Inverury ;  parsonages  at  Halstead,  Essex,  and 
Arley  Hall  in  Cheshire ;  and  a  school  at  Cuminestown,  N.  B. 
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Letters  were  read  from  the  Aichitebturftl  Pnblicataon  Society,  front 
the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  and  from  Mr.  H.  Hail,  describiog  the  works  at 
Bast  Retford  church.  The  words  of  the  Hywmal  Noied  in  its  complete 
form»  as  just  published,  were  submitted  to  the  Committee.  It  was 
agreed  to  advise  Messrs.  Potter  and  Keith  to  send  some  of  their 
respective  works  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855. 


The  Motett  Choir  of  the  society  held  a  musical  meeting  in  the  even* 
ing  of  June  20th»  at  eight  o'clock,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon of  Bristol,  president,  in  the  chair.  A  numerous  and  attentive 
attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  testified  to  the  interest  whieh  the 
Study  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  music  has  awakened.  The  proceedings 
commenced  with  the  following  report  on  the  musical  progress  of  tho> 
society,  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  honorary  secretary  for  music. 

"  Tax  musical  operations  of  the  past  year,  though  in  reality  as  eflee« 
tive  to  practical  purposes  as  those  of  any  former  year*  may,  from  the 
greater  regularity  of  routine,  be  told  in  few  words. 

"  ll&e  translations  for  the  second  part  of  the  '  Hymnal '  have  been 
diligently  and  frequently  revised  by  the  sub-committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose ;  and  (as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  general  report) 
they  have  been  accepted  by  the  general  committee. 

"  The  collection  of  Sarum  melodies  has  also  been  completed  by  your 
secretary,  and  the  editors  have  made  some  progress  in  the  noting  of  the 
second  part. 

"The  melodies  for  .the  York  hymns,  and  also  for  some  of  those 
hymns  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Gkrman  editor. 
Mone,  of  which  the  first  volume  only  has  as  yet  appeared,  have  still  to 
be  procured. 

*'  The  book  of  words  without  the  notes,  so  arranged  as  to  give  each 
hymn  in  the  two  parts  its  right  place  in  the  sequence  of  the  Church's 
Offices,  is  already  in  type ;  and  references  and  indices  have,  after  great 
thought  and  numerous  suggestions,  been  finally  adopted  by  the  editors 
and  their  indeieitigable  musical  publisher,  Mr.  Novello,  which  will 
obviate  the  inconveniences  apprehended  from  an  arrangement  of  the 
hymns  of  Part  I.,  so  as  to  take  their  proper  places  in  relation  to  the 
supplementary  hymns  of  Part  II.  An  edition  of  the  words  ii  also  to 
be  published  with  Scripture  references.  These,  it  is  believed,  will 
greatly  increase  the  value  and  popularity  of  the  *  Hymnal.' 

"  Ilie  library  has  been  enriched  since  last  year  by  the  addition  of 
twelve  sets  of  the  Motett  Society's  published  music,  a  small  supply  of 
the  Harmonies  of  the  Carols  for  Christmas  and  Raster,  and  several 
MS.  cc^ies  of  the  vocal  parts  of  music  required  for  the  choir  at  our 
public  music  meetings,  prepared  partly  at  the  society's  expense,  under 
the  careful  and  praiseworthy  direction  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  sub-librarian, 
and  partly  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  ladies  who  have  honoured 
the  society  by  taking  an  active  part  in  our  choral  music. 

"The  kindness  of  our  friend  and  fellow-member,  the  Rev.  J.  L« 
Crompton,  has  also  enriched  our  library  with  an  original  oompositioiu 
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^Ueo  under  his  own  direction,  for  the  Englbh  Communion  Service, 
by  Dob  Santos,  of  Funchal,  in  Madeira. 

"  A  still  larger  supply  of  music  is  requisite  to  furnish  the  choir  with 
an  adequate  number  of  copies  to  carry  on  the  society's  desires  and  in- 
tentions in  this  department  of  their  labours ;  while  the  obvious  impor- 
tance of  having  the  collection  of  music  on  the  spot  where  our  public 
meetings  are  usually  to  be  held,  will  justify  your  committee  in  urging 
upon  the  society  at  large,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  our  music,  the  desirableness  of  so  supporting  them  in  their 
musical  arrangements,  that  the  choir  may  not  be  prevented,  by  want 
of  funds,  from  securing  the  constant  use  of  a  room  in  S.  Martin's  Halt 
for  their  rehearsals,  as  well  as  for  the  public  meetings.  For  this  end  it 
is  respectfully  urged  upon  the  members  generally  to  use  their  influence 
to  persuade  others  to  join  us,  as  musical  members  or  subscribers,  and 
also  to  take  pains  to  induce  non-members  to  attend  the  meetings.  By 
these  means,  and  by  continued  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  choir,  the 
music  would  soon  become  self-supporting ;  and  as  its  interest  began  to 
be  more  widely  felt,  the  sphere  of  the  society's  usefulness  would,  it  is' 
submitted,  be  greatly  enlarged. 

"  The  committee  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  Motett 
choir  of  ihis  society  has  been  working  with  unprecedented  zeal  during 
the  past  year,  having  met  for  practice,  since  July  7,  1853,  fifteen  timev 
at  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlioo,  and  nine  times  in  the  schoolroom  adjoining 
Archbishop  Tenison's  Chapel,  Regent  Street ;  an  excess  of  ten  meetings 
over  those  of  last  year.  Although  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  very 
few,  comparatively,  of  the  choir  have  attended  every  practice,  and  though, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  little  has  been  yet  achieved  in  the 
aecnracy  and  effectiveness  of  our  perfornumces,— •sdthough  a  constant 
influx  of  new  members,  and  the  non-attendance  of  some  who  were 
formerly  fellow-workers  with  us.  have  retarded  the  general  progress,—* 
although  the  S.  Barnabas  Choral  Society,  which  is  associated  with  us, 
has,  from  one  cause  or  other,  dwindled  down  to  a  very  small  number  of 
actual  members*  yet  the  choir- work  has,  in  spite  of  all  discouragements, 
gone  on  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  The  committee  have 
been  emboldened  to  issue  forth  from  the  musical  privacy  which,  in 
consdoiia  weakness,  the  Motett  Society,  and  its  successor,  the  choir  of 
the  Bcclesiological  Society,  had  hitherto  courted,  and  have  already 
ventured  (it  is  hoped  not  prematurely)  to  invite  public  attention  to  their 
music  performed  in  the  lecture  room  of  S.  Martin's  Hall.  Certain  of  the 
truth  of  their  general  principles,  the  committee  are  confident  of  success,  if 
only  those  principles  can  be  practically  set  forth  by  the  competent  illus« 
trationa  of  an  efllcient  choir.  They  call  upon  all  who  lay  claim  to 
ritual  or  artistic  taste  to  aid  them  in  their  endeavoun,  and  they  will 
not  then  fear  but  that,  in  a  short  time,  their  own  wishes  and  aspura- 
tiona  will  be  gratified :  they  will  not  do  so  much  injustice  to  the  piety 
and  religioua  tastes  and  affections  of  thdr  countrymen,  as  to  doubt 
that  what  they  cannot  but  admira  and  delight  in,  when  they  hear  it 
aung  as  it  ought  to  be  sung,  they  will  themselves  practise,  and  in  their 
turn  illustrate  to  othere.  The  fint  music  meeting  of  this  year,  on 
Tuesday,  May  16,  was  so  far  encouraging,  as  it  gave  proof  that,  with 
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(diligence  in  rehearsing,  the  choir  theta  assemhled  might  hope  in  a  short 
time  to  attain,  in  addition  to  their  general  purity  of  tone,  sufficient  skill 
to  execute  any  music  in  the  ecclesiasdcal  style.  The  choir,  however,  and 
the  society  in  general,  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  moderate  degree  of 
accuracy  and  point  with  which  that  performance  was  marked,  had 
been  attained  at  the  cost  of  g^eat  repetition  and  frequent  practice ;  and 
that  continued  zeal  and  industry  and  perseverance  are  the  only  terms  on 
which  the  desired  success  can  be  ultimately  attained. 

"  Your  committee  have  to  acknowledge  that  an  unexpected  and  most 
important  movement,  meeting  and  co-operating  with  their  own,  if  not 
originally  derived  from  it,  has  within  the  past  year  taken  place  in  both 
our  universities.  Under  the  auspices  of  their  Bishop,  the  Oxford  Plain 
Song  Society  has  enrolled  about  one  hundred  supporters ;  while  at  the 
sister  university,  the  Cambridge  University  Ecclesiaetical  Music  Society 
numbers  already  upwards  of  one  hundred  members.  In  Cambridge, 
also,  with  a  pliancy  and  freedom  from  formality  not  to  be  lightly  spoken 
of  when  rightly  directed,  many  of  the  colleges  and  halls  are  one  after 
another  restoring,  at  least  on  festivals  and  their  first  vespers,  choral 
services,  not  slovenly  performed  by  hirelings,  caring  little  or  nothing 
for  the  holy  work,  but  by  ardent  and  voluntary  choirs  formed  among 
the  members  themselves.  In  Oxford  few  parishes  are  without  a  repie* 
sentative  from  their  own  Clergy  in  the  Plain  Song  Society,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  had,  lately,  a  practical  proof  given  to  his  own 
diocese,  and  to  no  less  than  seven  other  Bishops  present  at  the  opening 
of  his  new  Theological  College  at  Cuddesden,  of  the  perfect  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  of  solemn  united  worship,  of  that  Plain  Song  which  we 
uphold  as  the  proper  ordinary  music  for  congregational  use. 

**  These  are  some  of  the  direct  and  subsidiary  workings  of  the  Ecde- 
siological  Society's  musical  views  and  recommendations.  Your  com* 
mittee  are  not,  however,  unobservant  of  other  collateral  manifestations 
of  a  new  zeal  and  better  spirit  in  regard  to  Church  music  in  general. 
The  greater  frequency  of  large  gathering^  of  choralists  in  the  cathedral 
of  S.  Paul,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  their  scale ;  the  provincial 
meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Choir  Benevolent  Fund ;  the  recent 
gigantic  choral  meeting  of  seventeen  hundred  musicians  in  the  Crystal 
Pidace  on  the  day  of  its  opening,  under  the  unwearied  direction  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society;  the  evident  popularity  of  choral  services 
wherever  they  are  well  done ;  the  generally  improved  tone  of  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  style  of  compositions  suited  to  the  services  of  the 
Church;  the  gradual  increase  of  choirs  who  more  or  less  adopt  our 
notions,  and  only  wait  a  convenient  opportunity  to  exchange  a  less 
ecclesiastical  style  for  that  of  our  own  books, — canAot  but  inspire  thenr 
with  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  hope  for  the  future." 

The  following  was  the  music  performed : — I.  Motett,  adapted  from 
Palestrina,  "  I  will  magnify  Thee."  3.  Hymn,  "  Chorus  Novis  Jeru- 
salem," Samm  melody  (56,  Hymnal  Noted).  3.  Mass,  by  Vittoria, 
*'  O  quam  gloriosum."  4.  Magnificat,  a  modem  composition,  by  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Oreatheed,  on  the  Eighth  Gregorian  Tone.  6.  CaroU 
**  Royal  Day  that  chasest  gloom."  (Dies  est  Isetitise),  Christmas 
Carols,  IX.    6.  Motett,  from  Orlando  di  Lasso.    7.  Hymn»  "  Veni* 
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Creator/'  Sarum  melody  (71,  Hymnal  Noted).  8.  Anth«m»  by  Tallia, 
••  If  you  love  Me."  9.  Carol,  ••  Let  the  merry  church  bells  ring  " 
(Vanitatum  vanitas),  Easter  Carols,  I.  10.  Motett,  by  Nanini,  "All 
Thy  works  praise  Thee." 

At  the  conclusion,  thanks  to  the  amateur  performers  were  moved  by 
F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  and  Horace  Binney,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
•poke  of  the  pleasure  which  the  evening's  performances  had  given  to 
him,  a  visitorvfrom  the  New  World ;  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  expressed 
the  thiaks  of  those  present  to  Mr.  Helmore,  for  the  practice  with 
which  he  illustrated  the  precepts  expressed  in  his  report. 


The  last  of  the  three  music  meetings  of  the  society  was  held  on  the 
1 3th  of  July,  in  S.  Martin's  Hall.  The  lecture-room  was  well  filled 
by  an  attentive  and  interested  audience. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  eight,  p.m.,  by  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq. 
After  a  few  preliminary  observations  on  the  general  objects  of  the 
meeting,  the  chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  T,  Helmore,  as  precentor, 
to  commence  the  music  which  had  been  prepared  under  his  direction  by 
the  choir  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  given  their  voluntary  aid  to 
the  society,  in  carrying  out  the  practical  illustration  of  this  branch  of 
ecclesiology.  The  selection  of  music  announced  in  the  analysis  before 
published  was  accordingly  sung,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alleluiatic 
sequence,  for  the  due  preparation  of  which  there  had  not  been  time, 
notwithstanding  the  choir  had  met  for  practice  on  an  extra  evening 
since  the  last  public  music  meeting,  as  almost  all  the  music  was  new 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  choir.  At  the  special  request  of  several 
of  the  members,  tht*  carol,  '*  The  foe  behind,*'  No.  22,  was  substituted 
for  this  interesting  piece  of  Plain  Song. 

The  general  selection  of  the  music,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
sung,  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction.  Although  many  of  the 
choir  are  young  and  inexperienced,  and  some  of  the  music  was  far  from 
easy  in  execution,  the  general  effect  was  solemn  and  pleasing ;  and  for- 
tunate indeed  would  that  church  be  which  at  all  times  could  secure  as 
efficient  a  performance  of  the  various  parts  of  Matins  and  Evensong, 
Litany  and  Holy  Communion.  At  the  close  of  the  evening,  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  were  given  by  the  chairman  to  the  choir,  and  particu- 
larly to  Mr.  Helmore,  for  their  exertions. 

On  reviewing  the  three  meetings  for  music  of  this  year,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  the  numbers  of  the  choir  were  on  the  several  occasions 
thirty-eight,  ibrty-seven,  and  forty-six  respectively ;  that  the  proportion 
of  the  several  kinds  of  voice  in  the  last  meeting,  which  may  serve  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  reet,  was  as  follows : — eleven  first  trebles,  five 
second  trebles,  nine  altos, — viz.,  three  women,  two  boys,  and  four  men, 
— six  first  tenors,  six  second  tenors,  and  nine  or  ten  basses. 

By  this  choir  two  entire  masses  and  three  tootetts  by  Palestrina,  one 
mass  by  Vittoria,  two  motetts  by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  seven  ancient  hymns, 
five  carols  from  the  "  Conciones  Ecclesiasticse," — so  frequently  men- 
tioned of  late, — two  of  the  Gregorian  Psalm  melodies,  besides  three 
anthems,  a  "  Sanctus,'^  and  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis  '*  by  living  composers, 
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have  been  interpreted  in  a  manner  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  aerere 
simplicity  or  elaborate  complexity  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Church 
school,  of  which  they  were  selected  as  specimens. 

But  in  order  that  what  has  been  so  successfully  begun  upon  a  small 
scale  may  still  go  on  increasing  in  efficiency,  as  a  means  of  interesting 
others,  and  directing  their  attention  to  the  purest  sources  both  of  taste 
and  of  actual  productions,  in  the  musical  art  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes,  there  is  need  of  increased  energy,  both  on  the  part  of  the  membeia 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  and  their  friends  of  the  Motett  choir,  and 
also  amongst  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned  for  the  reviTal  of 
Church  art. 

With  a  view  to  enable  all  such  to  throw  their  sympathy  and  support 
into  a  tangible  and  working  form,  the  following  minutes  have  been  en* 
tered  at  two  successive  meetings  of  the  Musical  Committee,  upon  the 
Secretary's  books :—"  Resolved  June  dlst,  1854; — ^That  every  sub- 
scriber of  ten  shillings  annually  to  a  fund  in  aid  of  the  Motett  Meet- 
ings of  the  Choir  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  shall  have  a  right  of 
admission  to  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  choir,  and  that  the  musical 
sub-committee,  aided  by  six  of  such  subscribers  nominated  by  the 
general  committee,  shall  manage  the  expenditure  of  such  fund ;  and 
tiiat  persons  who  give  their  services  as  singers  shall  have  the  same 
privileges  as  subscribers  to  the  above  fund." 

At  the  next  committee  meeting,  July  1 3th,  1 854,  the  Secretary  re- 
ported that  several  persons  had  already  become  subscribers  to  the 
Motett  fund.  Mr.  William  Dawson,  master  of  Archbiehop  Tenison's 
School,  Regent  Street,  and  Mr.  George  Grove,  Secretary  to  the  Crystal 
Falace,  Sydenham,  both  of  them  members  of  the  .Motett  Choir,  were 
appointed  members  of  the  choir  committee  for  the  management  of  the 
fund. 

In  explanation  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  committee  meeting 
it  was  determined — "  lliat  each  subscriber  of  ten  shillings  per  annum, 
and  each  member  of  the  choir,  should  be  presented  with  a  transferable 
ticket  of  admission  to  all  the  Motett  Meetings.** 

By  this  alrangement,  every  member  of  the  Choir  is  enabled  to  intro- 
duce one  friend  to  each  meeting,  and  another  for  every  yearly  subscrip- 
tion of  ten  shillings  paid  by  such  member ;  i.e.,  a  member  of  the  Choir 
subscribing  ten  shillings  per  annum,  would  hold  two  transferable  tickets, 
by  which  two  persons  would  be  admitted  besides  him  (or  her)  self.  A 
Choir  subscriber  of  one  pound  would  admit  three  friends,  and  so  on» 
according  to  the  number  of  ten  shilling  subscriptions. 

As  the  music  meetings  are  necessarily  attended  with  considerable 
expense  in  the  procuring  of  proper  rooms  and  a  sufficient  supply  of 
music,  in  which  the  library  is  very  deficient,  the  musical  committee 
urge  upon  all  the  readers  of  the  EccUsiologist,  and  others,  to  enter 
their  names  at  once  on  the  list  of  purchasers  of  season  tickets.  They, 
on  their  part,  will  be  ready  to  make  arrangements  for  additional  music 
meetings  hetidei  the  three  to  which  the  Society  is  pledged  by  its  agree- 
ment with  the  late  Motett  Society,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  sum  is  thus 
raised  to  justify  their  incurring  the  necessary  expenses.  The  number 
and  frequency  of  the  additionid  meetings  will  depend  partly  on  the  zeal 
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of  the  Choir,  and  their  succesB  in  the  preparation  of  the  muaic,  but 
mainly  on  that  which  will  also  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  their  exertions, 
the  cordial  support  of  a  numerous  and  influential  list  of  subscribers  for 
season  tickets.  Should  such  support  be  afforded  them  as,  they  venture 
to  suggest,  is  due  to  the  only  musical  society  in  the  country  established 
with  the  special  design  of  cultivating  what  has  been  pronounced  by  all 
competent  critics,  the  very  highest  school  of  Church  Music,  they  cannot 
but  expect  before  long  a  large  accession  to  their  own  number,  and  a 
consequent  increase  of  attention  to  their  proceedings  on  the  part  of  all 
musical  persons.  The  time  may  come  when  our  Society  may  reckon 
its  singers  by  hundreds  instead  of  by  units,  and  its  friends  by  thousands 
ipstead  of  by  tens,  as  at  present.  Be  this  however  as  it  may.  they  will 
never  cease  their  own  labours  in  this  sphere  of  the  Church's  manifold 
ministrations,  until  the  songs  of  Sion  ascend,  as  of  old.  from  the  lips 
as  well  as  from  the  hearts  of  the  ten  thousands  of  her  people,  and  until 
every  sanctuary  throughout  our  land  shall  have  its  well-instructed  choir 
to  present  before  the  Throne  of  Christ  the  highest  offerings  the  musical 
art  can  furnish  on  earth,  in  lowly  imitation  of  the  worship  of  heaven. 
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Thb  second  meeting  in  Easter  Term  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Holywell  Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  May  31,  at  8  p.m.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  of  Trinity  College,  took  the 
chair.     The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

W.  Morton,  Esq.,  Trini^  CoUfge. 
J.  Taylonr,  Esq.,  Oriel  College. 

The  receipt  of  the  first  number  of  the  publications  of  the  Bucking- 
hamshire Archaeological  and  Architectural  Sodety  was  acknowledged. 

The  report  announced  that  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Diocesan  Society,  at  Coventry,  was  fixed  for  Tuesday.  June  20,  and 
members  intending  to  be  present  were  requested  to  leave  their  names 
at  the  rooms  or  with  the  Secretary.  A  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Eccles 
Carter  was  read  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the 
tower  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  church,  Taunton,  on  which  remarks  were 
made  by  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Thornton.  Plans  for  the  reseating  of 
Fairford  church,  Gloucestershire,  had  been  submitted  for  approval,  and 
it  was  hoped  tiiat  public  interest  would  be  excited  in  favour  of  the 
restoration. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Thornton  for  his  paper,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  epitome. 

Symbolism  is  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect.  Direct  symbolism 
is  where,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture,  the  primary  end  is  to  produce, 
from  a  certain  object  or  action,  a  representation  of  something  else. 
Symbolism  indirect  (called  symbolism  par  esceiience),  is  where,  in 
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using  an  object  or  action  for  one  end  we  also  employ  it  seeondmilf  to 
tieach  or  admonish.  Thns,  in  architecture,  the  piers  are  primarily 
intended  to  support  the  building,  *but  secondarily  symbolise  Apostles 
and  Doctors. 

Symbolism  of  this  kind  may  be  intentionai  or  uniiUentiomai.  The 
latter  is  the  result  of  the  unperceived  priaciples  or  workings  of  the 
artist's  mind  ;  it  is  this  which  renders  the  works  of  great  masters  sach 
a  subject  for  study.  Intentional  symbolism,  though  derided  bypersofns 
who  call  themselves  practical,  is  nev.erthele8s  a  valuable  engine  for 
teaching,  whether  applied  to  church  architecture,  embellishn&ent.  or 
ritual ;  and  we  shall  find  that  as  an  unmeaning  architecture  or  rite  is 
useless  and  offensive,  so  to  neglect  building  and  adornment,  and  to 
repudiate  a  high  symbolic  ritual,  is  to  fail  in  one  way  of  setting  forth 
our  faith.  In  employing  symbolism  we  must  carefully  observe  these 
rules ;  1,  that  the  symbolism  be  true,  that  is,  that  there  be  a  real  con- 
nection or  similitude  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolised  ; 
2,  that  it  be  intelligible,  not  far-fetched  or  overstrained,  but  easy  of 
comprehension,  so  as  to  be  profitably  employed  to  teach;  3.  that  it  be 
worthy,  or  in  other  words,  that  we  do  not  employ  it  to  set  forth  things 
trifling  or  doubtful,  but  really  use  it  as  a  means  of  edification,  not^as  a 
mere  piece  of  theory  or  an  ecclesiological  toy. 


The  third  meeting  of  the  term  was  held  in  the  Society's  rooms  in 
Holywell,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  14,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  Pre- 
sident, Dr.  Blozham,  of  Magdalene  College,  in  the  chair.  The  fol* 
lowing  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : 

Mr.  AngustOB  J.  Hare,  UoiTenity  College. 
Mr.  John  Chapman,  High  Street,  S.  Clment's. 

Two  others  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

Engravings  of  frescoes  discovered  on  the  walls  of  Oawsworth 
church,  Cheshire,  now  being  restored,  sent  by  the  Rev.  J.  Qriffith,  of 
Wadham  College,  and  a  model  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  by  Mr.'W. 
Oorringe,  of  11,  Merton  Street,  Oxford,  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Parker 
read  a  paper  on  the  connection  between  Stonehenge  and  Oilgri.  The 
Hebrew  word  Oilgal  signifies  literally  a  circular  stone»  but  in  the  opinion 
of  good  Hebrew  scholars  may  veiy  well  signify  also  a  circle  oi  stones. 
The  Gilgal  was  a  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  people,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  but  also  for  other  purposes,  suck  as 
great  courts  of  justice — for  Samuel  judged  Israel  in  Gilgal,  and  went 
in  circuit  to  Bethel,  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizpah,  all  of  these  were  similar 
places,  situated  on  high  hills,  and  frequently  called  merely  high  places 
— and  stone  pillars  or  altars  were  8et  up  on  them. 

The  Druidical  circles  are  found  in  similar  situations  adapted  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  have  stone  pillars  set  up  in  them,  which  have  con- 
tinued to  be  objects  of  worship  in  some  districts,  especially  in  Brittany, 
almost  to  the  present  day.  The  custom  of  assembling  the  people  in 
these  places  on  stated  occasions  was  also  continued  to  a  late  period  as 
in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Logan.     Crookam  Tor,  alias  Phrliament- 
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rock,  on  Dartmoor,  has  been  used  from  time  immemoria]  as  a  eourt  of 
justice  until  quite  recently,  and  seats  are  cut  in  the  rock  of  the  Tor 
for  the  judge  and  jury.  At  Pue'Tor,  near  the  village  of  Sampford 
Spiney,  is  a  large  square  apartment  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  seems 
to  have  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Mr.  Parker  concluded  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  some  more  competent  person  would  take,  up 
this  interesting  subject  and  investigate  it  thoroughly  ;  he  had  merely 
thrown  together  a  few  hints  to  call  attention  to  it.^ 

After  remarks  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Meyrick,  Mr.  Plenderleatb, 
and  the  Secretary,  the  meeting  separated. 


The  fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  society  waa  held  in  the  rooms  in 
Holywell,  on  Monday,  June  96th.  Mr.  A.  M.  Edmonds,  of  Worcester 
College,  and  Mr.  Philip  Webb,  of  Beaumont  Street,  were  elected 
ordinary  members.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  elected  Patron,  and 
Sir  W.  Heathcote,  M.P.,  and  the  Revs,  the  Rector  of  £xeter»  the 
Principal  of  Brasenose  CoUege,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol,  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  President,  Dr.  Bloxham,  of  Magdalene  College,  in  opening  the 
proceedings  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  favourable  prospects,  and 
adverted  to  the  loss  it  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  late  Rector  of 
Exeter,  who  had  been  a  constant  friend  of  the  Society,  and  of  the 
Principal  of  Brasenose,  who  had  been  so  long  its  President. 

A  pastoral  staff,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  to  be  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  €hraham*s 
Town,  was  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  design  for  a  new  University  barge» 
by  Mr.  Bruton. 

The  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  secretary,  read  the  annual  report,  in  which, 
after  referring  to  the  internal  events  of  the  Society,  the  proposed  de- 
struction  of  the  City  churches  was  deprecated,  and  the  principal  archi- 
tectural works  of  the  year  criticised.  The  restoration  of  the  chancel 
of  S.  Mary's  church  was  hoped  for,  and  much  expected  from  the  new 
chapels  to  be  undertaken  at  Balliol  and  Exeter  Colleges.  The  com* 
mittee  were  glad  to  be  able  to  mention,  the  formation  and  sncoets  of 
the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  at  a  meeting  of  which 
at  Coventry  the  President  had  been  able  to  attend. 

Mr.  Plenderleath,  B.A.,  M.B.A.R.,  Wadfaam  College,  then  proceeded 
to  read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs  and  drawings^ 
upon  the  Remains  of  ClassiCTl  Architecture  in  Rome,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : 

'*  I  had  intended  to  make  this  paper  a  general  sketch  of  Italian 
architecture,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times,  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  compress  so  vast  a  subject  into  so  short  a  space  of  time  as 
that  for  which  I  can  hope  from  your  indulgence.  I  most  therefore  be 
content  merely  to  act  as  your  cicerone  among  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable classical  monuments  of  Rome." 

After  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 

1  It  should  be  observed  that  this  paper  waa  addreased  to  the  Archaeological  section 
of  the  Society,  formerly  the  Heraldic  and  Arehsological  Society. 
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Pdasgic,  Cyclopean,  and;  Etrnscan  periods  of  architecture,  and  t 
general  view  of  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome,  with  the  variouB 
causes  which  render  this  not  easy  to  discover  in  the  present  day,  Mr. 
Flenderleath  proceeded  to  discuss  seriatim  the  principal  remains  now 
extant  of  the  classical  days  of  the  Eternal  City. 

"  One  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  kings  is  the  Mamertine  Prison, 
underneath  the  church  of  S.  Gtiuseppe  de'  Falignani,  in  which  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  were  confined.  Whence  came  this  name  of  'Ma- 
mertine'  it  would  be  difficult  exactly  to  say;  it  probably  has  some 
connection  with  Mamers,  the  ancient  name  for  Mars.  It  consists  of 
two  chambers  in  the  rock,  excavated  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
sides  built  up  with  large  masses  of  peperino,  which  in  the  lower 
chamber  approach  towards  the  centre,  without  however  being  arched, 
so  as  to  form  the  roof.  The  prison  contains  a  spring  of  remarkably 
pure  water,  which  we  are  informed  by  tradition  was  called  into  eiist- 
ence  by  S.  Peter  for  the  purpose  of  baptizing  the  jailers  who  had  been 
convexted  by  his  firmness  under  trial.  The  other  works  of  the  kings 
are  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullus,  of  which  very  little  remains,  and  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  which  supplies  the  only  drainage  that  Rome  has  up 
to  the  present  day. 

*'  To  the  long  period  of  the  Republic,  Italian  architecture  owes  bot 
very  little.  '  Oli  antichi  Romani,*  says  Canina,  '  furono  tanti  intenti 
alle  cose  di  maggior  conseguenza,  che  poco  si  curarono  della  bellezza 
della  cittk.'  Among  what  they  have  left  us,  however,  I  may  mention 
the  tabularium  upon  the  Capitol,  now  crowned  with  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator  (in  Canina's  speculative  restoration  of  which  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  ag^ree),  portions  of  several  fine  viaducts,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Scipios,  and  of  Caecilia  Metella.    The  latter,  the 

*  stem  round  tower  of  other  days. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements,  alooe, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  irj  grown,* 

which  Lord  Byron  so  eloquently  describes,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  venerable  buQdings,  bringing  down  to  us  as  it  does 
the  name  of  a  simple  Roman  matron,  while  the  fame  of  ao  many  <ii 
her  great  political  contemporaries  is  now  lost,  and  their  mausdeam 
levelled  with  the  dust.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite  theory  of  mine, 
although  I  admit  that  I  have  no  authority  for  it,  to  connect  the  name 
of  Csedlia  Metella  with  that  exquisite  nameless  veiled  figure  in  the 
first  room  of  the  Vatican,  which  few  persons  can  fail  to  remember. 

"  I  oome  now  to  the  period  of  the  Emperors,  and  shall  begin  with 
that  extraordinary  mass  of  ruins  known  as  the  Palace  of  the  Csssrs, 
which  was  commenced  by  Augustus  about  the  time  of  our  SAViova's 
birth,  upon  the  Palatine,  and  subsequently  enlarged  so  as  to  take  in 
part  of  the  Forum,  and  of  the  Capitol,  Csslian  and  even  Esquiline 
hills.  Some  remains  of  panelling  and  fresco  here  are  curious,  and 
equally  so  a  small  pointed  squinch,  which  I  discovered  in  a  corridor 
round  what  the  local  guides  call  the  theatre,  which  comes  to  a  eingnls^ 
angular  termination.  I  deeply  regret  to  say  that  a  portion  of  what 
was  the  palace  has  been  enclosed  within  the  grounds  of  a  miserable 
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Bham-dasucal  building  known  by  the  unmistakeably  indicative  desig- 
nation of  the  '  Villa  Mills/  a  wretched  red  and  yellow  summer  house 
belonging  to  which,  occupies  the  most  prominent  poution  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill. 

"  To  Augustus  we  owe  those  three  exquisite  (Corinthian  columns  now 
universally  recognized  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Orsecostasis. 
In  saying  however  'universally'  I  should  except  Mr.  Bunsen,  that 
archaeological  Niebuhr,  who  appears  to  consider  no  theory  worth  any 
thing  which  has  ever  been  held  by  any  human  bein^^  before  himself. 
He  considers  it  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica* 
but  this  idea  is»  as  I  conceive,  entirely  without  foundation. 

"  The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  the  only  one  in  Rome,  and  also  that 
noblest,  although  simplest  of  all  ancient  remains,  the  Pantheon,  date 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The  latter  was  the  first  and  the  last 
thing  that  I  visited,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  effect  of  that  portico. 
*  It  consists,*  says  Murray, '  of  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  of  oriental 
granite,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  Greek  marble.  Each  column  is 
composed  of  a  single  block  forty-six  and  a  half  English  feet  in  height, 
and  five  feet  in  diameter.'  The  interior  of  the  Rotunda  too,  still  in 
all  its  ancient  perfection,  the  only  temple  which  really  seems  adapted 
for  its  new  use  as  a  Christian  church,  is  wonderfully  striking. 

"  I  may  here  mention  two  very  interesting  architectural  relics  which 
are  preserved  in  the  cloister  of  S.  John  Lateran,  namely, — a  column 
from  Pilate's  house  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  from  Herod's  temple.  The 
latter  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  stood  between  the  Holy  Place 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  have  been  rent  in  two  at  the  same  time 
as  the  veil.  Certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  art  in  the  scissnre,  and  there 
seems  considerable  collateral  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  a  Roman  landscape  is  the 
viaducts,  many  of  which  are  very  perfect.  In  one,  near  Oai£ta,  I 
counted  no  less  than  148  contiguous  arches,  one  of  which  was  built  on 
the  skew  principle. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  or  Colosseum, 
a  building  so  well  known  to  every  one  as  hardly  to  need  description. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  this  once  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
namely, — illuminated.  This  is  a  sight  which  is  usually  granted  only 
to  royal  or  distinguished  personages,  but  last  winter  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  obtained  permission  from  the  authorities  to  have  it 
illuminated,  upon  the  condition  that  no  Italian  should  be  invited  to  be 
present.  And  so  well  was  the  secret  kept,  that  among  the  thousands 
of  spectators,  I  did  not  hear  a  single  accent  of  the  Italian  tongue.  The 
illumination  was  effected  by  a  number  of  Bengal  lights,  placed  in  con- 
cealment, and  suddenly  lighted  at  the  sound  of  a  bugle.  The  effect 
was  wonderful ;  every  stone  in  the  old  walls  was  thrown  into  brilliant 
relief,  and  the  lower  arches  glowed  like  the  furnaces  of  Vulcan  with  thb 
strong  red  lights  within. 

'*  The  Colosseum  was  finished  by  Titus,  A.n.  79,  whose  name  is  also 
preserved  in  connection  with  a  building  upon  the  EsquiHne,  which  hak 
served  successively  as  a  villa  for  Maecenas,  baths  for  Titus,  a  palace 
for  Nero,  and  a  species  of  poor-house  for  some  of  the  later  emperonf. 
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The  arch  which  bean  the  nan&e  of  thU  emperor,  and  commemoratea  hia 
victory  over  the  Jews,  was  erected  by  Domitian  ia  a*d.  87.  In  the 
soffit  are  aone  interesting  has  reliefs,  representing  the  bringing  into 
Rome  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  were  kept 
a  long  -  time  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  Tiber  at  the  time  of  the  flight  of  Maxentiua.  These  might 
be  recovered,  if  they  are  not  by  this  time  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  were  the  Tiber  to  be  temporarily  diverted  from  its  course,  a  plan 
which  has  beei^  often  proposed,  but  always  declined  by  the  Papal 
government. 

"  lime  obliges  me  to  pass  very  rapidly  by  the  celebrated  column  of 
Trajan,  which  now  supports  a  statue  of  S.  Peter.  I  cannot,  however, 
refnin  from  expressing  here  my  extreme  disapprobation  of  this  plan 
adopted  in  Rome  of  Christianizing  these  splendid  monuments  of  Pagan* 
ism*  by  surmounting  them  with  &e  symbol  of  redemption,  or  the  image 
of  some  saint.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  obelisks  are  being  perfecdy 
destroyed  by  the  runnings  of  the  rain  from  the  copper  crosses  placed 
upon  them  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  incongruity  of  such  a  combination, 
the  Cross  of  CnaisT  above  hieroglyphics  in  honour  of  Isis  or  Osiris. 

"  The  last  buildiog  in  Rome  which  shows  anything  of  the  ancient 
spirit  of  art  is  .the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  this  only  in  so  far  aa  it 
is  composed  of  the  spoils  of  an  earlier  erection  of  Trajan's.  No  one 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  difference  in  point  of  workmanship 
between  the  medallions  and  statues,  which  belong  to  Trajan's  arch,  and 
the  band  of  has  reliefs,  which  were  added  by  Constantine." 

The  paper  concluded  with  some  observations  on  the  decline  of 
classical  architecture  in  Rome,  and  the  influence  which  it  has  since  con- 
tinned  to  exercise  upon  modern  buildings  and  decorationa  down  to  the 
present  tine. 


OXFORD  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  PLAIN  SONG. 

Tax  last  Terminal  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Holywell 
Street  Room,  Oxford,  on  ^turday,  the  Feast  of  S.  John  Baptist.  In 
order  to  call,  attention  to  its  existence,  and  to  disseminate  its  principles, 
the  Society  invited  the  attendance  of  all  who  felt  interested  in  the  aub- 
ject  of  Church  Music ;  and  a  considerable  audienoe  assembled.  The 
chair  waa  taken  (in  the  President's  absence,)  by  the  Rev.  T.  Chantber- 
lain,  who,  after  the  usual  preliminary  business  had  been  despatched, 
called  Qn  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  Secretary,  to  read  the  Report,  which  nm 
as  follows : — "  In  presenting  the  Report  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Society's  first  academical  year  of  existence,  your  Committee  cannot  but 
expresa  their  thankfnlness  for  the  progress  which  the  cause  of  true 
Church  music  has  made ;  partly,  we  may  hope,  aided  by  the  Society's 
efforts.    Owing  to  the  avocations  of  the  present  term,  your 
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have  thoughtit  desirable  to  hold  fewer  practice  meetings  in  this  than  in 
the  previous  terms.  But  the  work  of  the  Society  has  not  been  neg- 
lected, and  its  members  have  continued  steadily  to  increase. 

"  Your  Committee  cannot  help  regarding  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  institute  a  choral  service  in  Queen's 
College.  They  would  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  those  who 
lake  part  in  this  good  work,  that  modem  Church  music  cannot  be  per- 
formed properly  by  a  choir  consisting  exclusively  of  adult  male  voiceei 
aod  that  they  will  find  the  Church's  Plain  Song,  with  or  without  har- 
mony, to  be  the  only  kind  of  music  really  fitted  for  their  use. 

"  The  cause  of  Church  music  at  the  sister  university  is  also  making 
most  cheering  progress.  No  less  than  nine  of  the  colleges,  it  is  under- 
stood, have  the  benefit  of  a  chorifl  sennce,  in  most  cases  maintained  by 
the  gratuitous  services  of  the  members  of  the  college.  In  one  case,  at 
least,  the  music  used  is  the  Plain-Song  of  the  Church.  A  society  has 
also  been  formed  similar  to  our  own,  and  your  Committee  propose  that 
we  should  receive  it  into  brotherhood,  it  being  understood  that  though 
the  names  of  the  Societies  differ,  their  object,  equally  with  our  own,  is 
the  promotion  of  Church  Plain  Song. 

"  The  opening  of  the  Theological  College  at  Cuddesden,  on  Thurs- 
day^ the  1 5th  of  June,  was  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  all 
who  were  privileged  to  be  present.  The  glorious  sound  of  the  Plain- 
Song  of  the  Litany,  as  the  voices  of  four  hundred  people,  in  perfect 
harmony  and  with  one  accord,  responded  to  those  of  the  officiating 
Priests, — the  eloquent  and  striking  discourse  of  that  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  the  Church,  who  reminded  all  his  hearers  how  the  men  of 
memory  and  the  men  of  hope  united  in  doing  the  Divine  work, — the 
swelling  tones  of  the  processional  Psalm, — the  impressive  speeches  of 
our  revered  Diocesan  and  patron,  and  his  seven  brethren  in  the  Episco- 
pate,— and  the  hearty  devotion  with  which  all,  at  their  Bishop's  bidding, 
united  in  singing  Te  Deum  to  one  of  the  Church's  ancient  melodies,  and 
then  knelt  to  receive  his  benediction, — must  have  produced  on  every 
heart  not  hardened  by  prejudice,  an  effect  never  to  be  forgotten,  ever  to 
be  cherished.  For  ourselves,  your  committee  cannot  but  remark  that  the 
tenour  of  the  day's  services  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  superiority 
(for  such  purposes)  of  that  style  of  Church  music  of  which  we  are 
champions,  and  encourages  as  to  hope  for,  and  look  forward  to,  a  time 
when  factg  shall  have  oyercome  prefudice,  and  our  churches  and  chapels 
shall  echo  with  the  voices,  not  of  a  choir  only,  but  a  whole  congrega. 
tton,  uniting  as  they  may  and  can  unite,  in  the  Churches  words,  the 
Church's  music,  the  Churches  fiiith,  and  hope,  and  love." 

The  Rev.  R.  Thornton,  the  other  secretary,  then  read  letters  of 
sympathy  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  and 
W.  Dyce,  Esq.,  R.A.  These  gentlemen  were,  by  universal  acclama- 
tion, elected  honorary  members  of  the  sodety. 

The  first  part  of  the  music  appointed  for  the  day  was  then  performed, 
Mr.  Thornton,  supplying  the  place  of  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Fish,  the  vice- 
president  and  director,  (who  was  unavoidably  compelled  to  be  absent,) 
and  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon  taking  charge  of  the  instrument.  The  music 
consisted  of  Ps.  xciii.  (5th  Tone,  2nd  ending.)  in  unison;  Hymn  JO, 
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(Conditor  alme.)  in  unison  ;  Pa.  cxxxiii.  (7th  T.,  I  st  c.)  in  hannonj ; 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  unison. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  part,  the  President  (Rev.  O.  W.  Hantingford) 
appeared,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  Society*  and  took  the  chair.    ■ 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Thornton  for  his  promised  paper 
on  the  ohject  and  pursuits  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  was  a  vindication  of  the  defenders  of  Plain  Song,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  purely  practical,  and  desiring  to  bring  into  vogue 
a  style  of  really  Congregational  Church  Music.  The  Society's  views 
being  somewhat  amusingly  set  forth,  the  paper  received  some  applause, 
and  the  Society's  thanks  were,  at  the  conclusion,  tendered  by  the  Pre- 
sident to  the  author. 

The  second  part  of  the  selected  music  was  then  performed,  under 
Mr.  Thornton^s  direction.  It  consisted  of  the  hymns,  Jam  /icM,  4^» 
and  Christe  Redemptor,  13^  and  Nttnc  dmittis,  3d  T.,  U  e.)  all  in  uni- 
son. Jam  lucis  and  Nunc  dimittis  were  most  effectively  given,  the 
latter  witliout  harmony,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  pliancy  and  general 
applicability  of  the  Gregorian  Chant. 

The  Secretary  then  invited  all  present  to  join  in  singing  the  1 50th 
Psalm  (harmonized),  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Society. 
After  this,  the  President  adjourned  the  Society  to  the  ensuing  Tenn. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  Easter  term  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  May  10,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  Rev.  the  Master  of 
Jesus  College,  president,  in  the  chair. 

^  I'he  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  and  the 
gentlemen  then  proposed  having  been  elected,  the  following  were  pro- 
posed for  election  at  the  next  meeting  : — 

Mr.  Alfred  King  Harlock,  S.  Peter's  College. 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Heywood,  Trinity  College. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  Messrs.  Powell*  for  their 
present  of  specimens  of  stained  glass  and  quarries  manufactured  by 
them. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gibson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  laid  on  the  table 
drawings  of  the  remarkable  Early  English  porch  at  Willingall,  Essex, 
presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  the  architect  who  has  lately 
restored  it,  and  proposed  the  election  of  that  gentleman  as  an  honorary 
member.  Mr.  G.  A.  Lowndes,  fi.A..  in  seconding  the  motion*  gave  an 
account  of  the  singular  history  of  the  churches  at  Willingall. 

Some  conversation  followed  on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  during  their  visit  to  Cambridge  in  July ;  and 
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the  president  suggested  that  the  attention  of  members  of  the  Institute 
should  be  called  to  the  Market  House  at  Burwell,  which  will  shortly  be 
removed. 

Mention  was  then  made  of  the  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Mill,  about 
to  be  erected  in  Ely  Cathedral,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Scott;  and  it 
was  announced  to  be  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  the  society  should 
contribute  to  the  fund  for  this  memorial,  and  also  that  a  subscription 
should  be  set  on  foot  among  its  members,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
eastern  triplet  at  S.  Andrew's  the  Less  with  stained  glass,  in  memory 
of  their  late  president. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  May  ^4. 


The  last  meeting  for  the  Easter  term  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May 
^4,' at  eight  o'clock.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gibson,  M^.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  (ine  of  the 
vice-presidents. 

Mr.  J.  Clarke,  architect,  was  elected  an  honorary  member,  and  Mr. 
H.  R.  Heywood,  Trinity  College,  an  ordinary  member.  The  Rev. 
E.  L.  Cutts  was  elected  corresponding  secretary  for  Essex,  and  Mr. 
E.  S.  Lowndes,  B.A.,  for  the  diocese  of  Lichfield. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  for  the  presents  received  since 
the  last  meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  £10  should  be  given  to  the  fund 
for  restoring  S.  Andrew's  the  Less,  and  that  £5  should  be  given  to  the 
fund  for  erecting  a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Mill,  in  Ely  Cathedral. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Gould,  of  Clare  Hall,  read  a  paper  on  the  application  and 
arrangement  of  colour,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  copied  for  the 
society's  use. 

The  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Little  Shelford,  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  repairs  now  in  progress  at  that  church. 

After  some  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OP 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A  coMMiTTBB  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  June  the  12th,  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Lee,  R.D.,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  West,  curate  of  All  Saints,  was  elected 
a  member.  A  large  number  of  valuable  presents  were  made  to  the 
society.  From  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Mackarness,  late  curate  of  Barnwell,  a 
very  fine  collection  of  brass  rubbings,  mounted  on  canvass  and  rollers. 
From  F.  Worship,  Esq.,  Yarmouth,  four  small  models  of  coped  tombs, 
in  stone ;  very  useful  examples  for  persons  intending  to  erect  memo- 
rials of  this  description.  From  the  manufacturers,  a  specimen  window 
of  the  new  glasjB  made  by  Messrs.  Powells,  Whitefriars,  after  analysis 
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of  ancient  glass*  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Winston.  FW>m  the 
Rev.  A.  Bromhead,  specimens  of  Powell's  stamped  quarries.  From 
A.  J.  Dunkin,  Esq.,  Transactions  of  the  Archaeological  Association  st 
Worcester,  Memoranda  of  Springhead,  and  twelve  parts  of  the  History 
of  Kent.  From  the  respective  societies,  reports  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects ;  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  ;  and  Worcester 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  The  following  books,  purchased  by 
the  librarian,  were  laid  on  the  table  :  Brandon's  Parish  Churches,  two 
vols.;  Winston*s  Glaes-painting,  two  vols;  Van  Voorst's  Fboti, 
Pugin's  Timber  Houses,  ornamental  gables  and  metal  work,  three  vob. 
These  works  are  purchased  from  the  "  Library  fund/*  the  contribution 
of  a  few  members,  and  to  which  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  has  given  £5. 
It  is  greatly  desired  to  increase  this  fund,  as  the  collection  of  a  good 
architectural  library  would  be  a  great  boon,  not  only  to  the  society  but 
to  the  county.  Any  works  bearing  on  the  fine  arts,  or  detached  draw- 
ings and  plans,  of  little  value  when  scattered  in  private  portfolios,  would 
become  of  tenfold  worth  if  collected  in  the  society's  museum.  Severs! 
contributions  of  this  kind  have  already  been  made  ;  and  the  g^reat  use 
made  of  the  books  already  in  the  library  should  encourage  those  who 
have  no  books  or  engravings  to  give,  to  add  to  the  small  mesas 
at  present  at  the  committee's  disposal  for  increasing  their  stock  of 
books  and  drawings.  Special  donations  to  the  "  Library  Fund"  will 
be  received  by  the  Rev.  D.  Morton,  treasurer,  or  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge, 
librarian.  The  secretary  reported  two  successful  proceedings  of  the 
spring  meeting  at  Leicester,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lincoln  Architec- 
tural Society.  An  application  was  made  from  the  Rev.  George  Watson, 
curate,  on  behalf  of  the  funds  for  re-seating  and  restoring  Islip  church. 
The  society  have  very  small  funds  at  command,  but,  it  appearing  to  the 
committee  that  the  internal  arrangement  was  of  the  very  best  plan  and 
material,  a  vote  of  £3  was  made  towards  the  undertaking,  as  an  earnest 
of  the  society's  approval,  it  being  understood  that  the  work  should  be 
carried  out  according  to  Mr.  Slater*s  plans  laid  before  the  committee. 
The  Rev.  G.  H.  Vyse  consulted  the  committee  regarding  a  memorisl 
window  of  painted  glass,  to  be  erected  in  Bookham  church,  Surrey. 
The  Rev.  T.  James  likewise  asked  advice  for  a  memorial  window  to  be 
erected  in  Edith  Weston  church.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  Lee  desired  the  ad- 
vice of  the  committee  in  the  restoration  of  the  west  window  and  door- 
way of  the  tower  of  Stoke  Bruerne  church.  A  deputation  from  the 
committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  church.  The  new  volume  of 
reports,  &c.,  was  announced  to  be  ready,  and  will  shortly  be  forwarded 
to  the  members. 
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S.  John  the  EvangelUt,  Eton,  Bucks, — ^The  new  parochial  chapel  of  S. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Eton,  (the  college  chapel  itself  being  the  legal 
parish  church,  though  of  course  the  new  building  will,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  be  used  as  such,)  is  a  spacious  structure  in  the  Middle- 
Pointed  style,  erected  from  Mr.  Ferrey's  designs.  The  general  plan 
consists  of  chancel,  with  tower  engaged  on  its  north  side,  nave  aisles, 
and  south  porch.  The  chancel,  which  is  long  and  lofty,  is  divided 
in  its  roof  into  four  bays,  flanked,  as  we  have  said,  in  its  western 
portion  by  the  tower  on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  south  by  an  aisle  of 
two  bays.  The  nave,  which  is  very  spacious,  is  divided  into  six  bays, 
flanked  with  aisles,  and  lighted  by  a  clerestory.  The  church  is  entered 
by  a  porch  on  the  north  side,  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west,  and  also 
through  the  tower.  There  is  no  entrance  from  the  west  or  from 
the  south  sides,  except  to  the  clergy  through  the  sacristy.  The  nave 
pillars  are  octagonal,  with  foliaged  capitals.  The  west  window  is 
of  six  lights,  divided  into  two  sub-fenestrations  of  three  lights,  with  a 
circle  containing  three  quatrefoils  in  the  general  head.  The  east  window 
is  also  of  six  lights,  but  of  three  sub-fenestrations  of  two  lights  each, 
with  three  trefoils  in  the  head  of  the  central  one.  and  a  quatrefoil  in 
those  on  each  side,  with,  in  the  general  head,  a  foliated  cinqfoil,  and 
two  foliated  quatrefoils  in  circles.  The  west  windows  of  the  aisles  are 
of  two  lights  ;  those  in  the  aisles  of  three  lights,  with  elliptical  heads. 
The  clerestory  is  of  two  lights,  alternately  elliptical  and  obtuse  pointed. 
The  two  windows  to  the  north  of  the  sanctuary  are  of  two  lights. 
The  roofs  are  all  open,  those  in  the  nave  and  chancel  having  arched 
braces,  the  chancel  roof  being  richer  in  design,  and  stained  of  a  darker 
colour.  The  altar  stands  on  a  foot-pace  within  a  sanctuary  raised 
on  one  step,  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  fenced  by  a  low  screen  of 
metal  and  wood.  The  chairs  are  placed  against  the  south  wall.  The 
chancel,  which  rises  on  three  steps  above  the  nave,  is  seated  with  two 
rows  of  oaken  benches  with  desk  fronts  put  stall  •wise,  extending  too 
far,  it  seemed  to  us,  to  the  eastward,  and  separated  from  the  sonth 
aisle  by  bold  parcloses  of  oak.  The  prayer-desk  stands  on  the  south 
side,  just  within  the  chancel,  facing  north.  The  lessons  are  read  from  a 
handsome  lettem  of  oak,  and  the  pulpit,  of  stone,  is  placed  against  the 
north  jamb  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  font  is  in  the  nave,  against  the 
second  pillar  on  the  north  side,  counting  from  the  west.  The  organ  is 
placed  in  the  chancel  aisle,  beyond  which,  as  we  should  have  noticed, 
stands  the  vestry.  The  seats  are  uniform,  and  of  oak ;  but  we  were 
sorry  to  observe  that  those  on  the  south  of  the  nave  had  doors — intro- 
duced, as  we  observed  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Ferrey  to  a  daily  paper,  in 
his  absence  and  without  his  knowledge.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the 
forcible  and  eloquent  denunciation  of  pew-doors,  which  occurred  in 
the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand*s  consecration  sermon  may  have  its  effect 
in  the  church  in  which  it  was  delivered.     It  is  a  pity  that  the  pillars. 
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walls  and  arcade  of  the  nave  were  not,  as  well  as  the  wall  which  they 
sustain,  somewhat  stouter.  The  tower  is  crowned  with  a  hroach  spire 
of  smooth  stone,  with  two  rows  of  spire  lights.  It  is  lofty,  with 
double  belfry  lights,  a  statue  of  S.  John  being  placed  between  Uiein  on 
the  east  side.  The  material  of  the  church  is  Kentish  rag.  random 
dressed,  with  quoins  of  dressed  stone.  The  interior  is  lined  with  Bath 
stone  ashlared.  The  church,  altogether,  conveys  a  great  idea  of 
spaciousness. 

8,  Anne,  Plymsiock,  i)evofi.— This  is  a  simple  Middle* Pointed  church, 
by  Mr.  White,  intended  to  accommodate  381  persons,  including  72 
children,  and  comprising  a  good  chancel,  33  ft.  5  iiv  by  14  ft.  8  in., 
with  small  vestry  at  its  north-east  side  ;  a  nave,  66  ft.  8  in.  by  25  ft. 
4  in.,  and  a  south  aisle  with  south-western  porch.  The  south  aiak  is 
somewhat  less  in  length,  at  both  ends,  than  the  nave  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  ritual  arrangements  are  excellent :  with  well-marked 
sanctuary  and  spacious  chancel,  which  is  furnished  with  benches  and 
subsellsB — all  moveable.  There  is  a  low  screen  under  the  chancel -arch. 
The  pulpit  is  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave.  The  children's  seats 
are  placed  at  the  west  end.  The  arcade  is  of  four  broad  arches,  rising 
from  very  plain  granite  shafts,  octagonal,  with  caps  and  bases  formed 
on  the  square.  The  windows  are  couplets  of  plain  lights  with  a  quatre- 
foil  in  the  head ;  they  are  placed  almost  too  near  the  eaves,  though  we 
quite  sympathise  with  the  architect's  desire  to  keep  the  level  of  the 
windows  a  good  height  from  the  ground  line,  llie  east  window  is  of 
five  lights ;  the  middle  one  being  lofty  and  broad,  and  the  others  being 
couplets  of  low  narrow  lights  with  a  quatrefoil  above  each.  The  roofs 
are  satisfactory,  that  of  the  aisle  having  a  separate  gable.  The  level  of 
the  ground  slopes  towards  the  east,  which  gives  the  east  elevation  much 
dignity  externally.  The  vestry  is,  owing  to  this  inequality  of  level, 
several  steps  lower  than  the  chancel  to  which  it  is  attached.  Two 
bells  are  hung  in  a  wooden  framework,  affixed,  very  picturesquely,  ex- 
ternally against  the  west  gable.  There  is  a  small  door  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  opposite  to  the  south-west  porch.  Upon  the  whole 
we  are  greatly  pleased  vrith  the  plain  and  severe  treatment  of  this  very 
inexpensive  church. 

S. ,  Penrnaen,  Liandaff, — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  J.  Norton  for 

an  inspection  of  his  drawings  for  ^s  new  church.  The  building  is 
small,  accommodating  278  persons,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  27  in. 
3  ft.  by  18  ft.,  a  nave,  62  ft.  6  in.  by  24  ft.  6  in.,  with  a  vestry  to  the 
north-west  of  the  chancel,  and  a  porch  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
south  side.  The  chancel  is  fairly  arranged,  with  spacious  sanctuary, 
and  stall-like  benches  on  each  side  ;  those  on  the  north  side,  however, 
being  shorter  by  one  seat  than  those  of  the  south,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  vestry  door.  The  pulpit  is  at  the  north-east  of  the  nave,  ap« 
proached  by  no  less  than  six  spiral  steps  from  the  level  of  the  chancel. 
This  is  surely  an  unnecessary  height  for  so  small  a  building.  On  the 
south  side,  projecting  into  the  nave  from  the  level  of  the  chancel,  is, 
we  regret  to  see,  a  reading-pew  with  desks  facing  north  and  west. 
The  nave  has  open  benches  on  each  side,  with  narrower  seats  for 
children  at  the  western  end.    These  are  all  of  them  westward  of  the 
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porch,  and  divided  by  the  font  from  the  rest  of  the  seats :  an  unfortu- 
nate symbolism,  llie  style  of  the  building  is  a  somewhat  ugly  type 
of  First- Pointed ;  tlie  windows  being  uniform  pairs  of  trefoil-headed 
lancets,  except  at  the  east  end,  where  there  is  an  almost  Middle- 
Pointed  window  of  three  lights  with  intersecting  monials,  and  at  the 
west  end,  where  there  are  two  windows,  each  of  two  plain  lights  with 
a  quatrefoiled  circle  in  the  head,  standing  on  a  common  string-course* 
and  divided  by  a  corbelled  shaft  which  supports  the  projecting  half  of 
a  western  bell- cot.  The  buttresses  are  uniform,  of  two  stages,  and, 
together  with  a  rather  mean  porch,  give  an  impression  of  somewhat 
meagre  and  commonplace  design,  not  altogether  dispelled  by  a  pretty 
and  picturesque,  though  rather  over- elaborate,  belfry- turret,  octagonal, 
with  tall  octagonal  spirelet,  the  total  height  of  which  is  68  ft.  The 
roofs  internally  are  good.  The  chancel-arch  has  corbelled  shafts,  and 
at  the  west  end  some  variety  is  effectively  given  by  a  corbelled  shaft 
sustaining  the  thickening  of  the  west  wall  internally  for  the  belfry- 
turret. 

.  Mr.  White  has  designed  a  chancel  to  be  added  to  a  miserable  modem 
church  at  Inverury  by  Keith  Hall,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  east  window 
is  of  three  detached  unequal  lancets,  each  trifoliated  under  a  trefoil,  and 
all  under  a  common  label.  There  is  a  vestry  under  a  lean-to  roof  on 
the  north  side,  and  the  south  wall  has  two  windows,  one  of  two  lights, 
and  the  other  a  single  light. 

SS.  Philip  and  James,  Ilfracombe.  (A  eommunieation.) — "  Sir, — I 
find  on  an  inspection  of  the  new  church  here,  that  the  south  aisle  ex- 
tends one  bay  along  the  chancel,  opening  into  it  by  an  arch :  then 
comes  a  building  for  the  hot-air  apparatus.  Into  this,  opposite  to  the 
centre  window  on  the  north  side,  is  a  small  door  like  a  '  priest's  door,' 
over  which  there  is  a  truncated  window,  unglazed,  by  which  the  warm 
air  is,  I  believe,  to  enter  the  church ;  but  the  whole  is  in  so  unfinished 
a  state  that  I  cannot  give  any  accurate  account  of  it.  The  works  will 
shortly  be  suspended  entirely,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  and  the  walls 
will  be  protected  by  boarding  or  slates  at  top,  till  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  finishing  the  building.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedt.  servant,  R. 
Ilfracombe,  July  8.*' 

S. ,  NeUiefietd,  Battle,  8ue$es.—ThiB  new  church,  (of  the  Mid* 

die- Pointed  style),  by  Mr.  Teulon,  is  in  plan  composed  of  a  nave 
and  north  aisle,  of  five  bays  under  separate  gables ;  a  chianoel,  with  a 
gabled  vestry  in  continuation  of  the  aisle  to  the  north,  and  a  tower 
and  spire  forming  the  porch  and  filling  in  the  seoond  bay  to  the  south, 
the  more  westemly  one  being  a  short  bay.  There  is  no  west  entrance ; 
the  nave  pillars  are  circular,  with  responds ;  the  west  windows  of  the 
nave  and  aisle  are  of  two  lights :  the  south-western  bay  of  the  nave 
has  a  single-light  window ;  the  south-eastern  of  the  same  one  of  three 
lights ;  as  also  the  window  of  the  aisle  which  faces  it.  The  two  other 
windows  of  the  nave,  and  the  three  remaining  of  the  aisle  are  of  two 
lights.  The  nave  roof  is  composed  of  collars  and  queen-posts.  The 
font  stands  correctly  in  the  westernly  bay  of  the  nave  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  with  a  sort  of  bench-table  for  the  sponsors.  The  seats  face  east* 
wards,  with  a  double  alley,  except  in  the  most  eastern  bay  of  the  aisle. 
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where  they  are  turned  to  the  south — this,  we  trust,  may  be  rectified.  The 
chancel-arch  is  of  three  orders.  The  chancel  comprises  an  east  window 
of  three  lights,  a  window  of  a  single  light  on  either  side  of  the  canctaary, 
and  one  more  to  the  west  on  the  south  side  of  two  lights.  The  vestry 
is  parclosed  off,  and  contains  an  organ,  under  the  arch  which  divides  it 
from  the  chancel ;  in  our  opinion  the  vestry  ought  always  to  be  a  sab* 
stantive  apartment.  There  is  a  double  row  of  benches  placed  stall- wise 
on  either  side,  the  most  western  space  to  the  south  in  the  lower  mnge 
being  set  apart  as  the  prayer-desk.  Could  not  this  be  rectified,  as  the 
effect  will  prove  as  little  satisfactory  as  the  arrangement  is  destitnte  of 
precedent  ?  If  greater  prominence  is  sought  for,  it  would  be  better  to 
raise  the  analogous  stall  of  the  higher  range  a  step  or  two.  The  pulpit 
stands  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave.  The  dimensions  are  : — 
nave,  60  feet  6  inches  by  21  feet  6  inches ;  arcade,  %  feet  in  breadth ; 
aisle,  1 1  feet  broad  ;  chancel,  25  feet  by  2 1  feet  6  inches.  The  tower  is 
bevelled  into  a  somewhat  sharp  octagonal  broach,  with  spire  lights  on 
the  four  cardinal  faces ;  these  are  represented  as  hipped,  a  design  which 
we  would  counsel  Mr.  Teulon  to  rectify,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  as 
to  correspond  well  with  the  motif  of  the  remaining  design.  The  belfry 
story  too  should  rise  clear  of  the  roof.  The  buttresses  of  the  nave 
are  plain ;  those  of  the  chancel  pedimented. 

S,  Mary,  Harrington,  lAncolnsJdre. — We  doubt  whether  we  should  class 
this  church  (Middle-Pointed),  by  Mr.  Teulon,  under  new  churches  or  res- 
torations. The  plan  is  composed  of  nave  and  chancel,  both  destitute  of 
aisles,  a  western  tower,  and  a  south  porch  in  the  most  western  bay.  The 
vestry  stands  to  the  north  of  the  chancel ;  there  is  no  west  entrance  in  the 
tower,  which  has  a  two-light  window,  and  is  filled  with  loose  seats. 
The  tower-arch  is  old.  The  nave  is  lighted  to  the  north  by  three  single* 
light  windows  with  traceried  heads,  and  in  the  most  eastern  bay  by  a 
window  of  two  lights.  To  the  south  there  are  two  two-light  windows* 
and  in  the  eastern  bay  a  three-light  window,  with  a  Templar's  tomb  pre- 
served is  aUu  under  it.  The  font  stands  just  under  the  tower-arch  to  the 
south ;  the  seats  face  eastwards,  except  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave, 
where  they  are  turned  southward  to  fece  the  pulpit  and  desk,  which  stand 
in  one  block  in  the  south-west  angle  of  the  chancel-arch,  approached 
by  steps  which  come  in  front  of  the  Templar's  tomb  and  window.  We 
earnestly  hope  this  arrangement  may  not  be  persisted  in.  The  puljut 
is  of  stone ;  the  chancel-arch  is  supported  on  corbels,  and  the  chancel 
itself  has  a  satisfactory  rise  of  three  steps,  save  where  they  ars  cut  off 
by  the  desk-pulpit  block ;  the  chancel  is  fitted  with  stall-like  seats.  A 
canopied  tomb  from  the  old  church  stands  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
row,  and  an  Elizabethan  high  tomb  facing  to  the  north  ;  the  chancel 
is  lighted  to  the  south  by  a  two-light  window,  and  in  the  sanctuary 
by  a  triangular  window  with  spherical  sides,  much  recessed,  and  com- 
prising a  rose  which  contains  three  trefoils.  The  answering  window  on 
the  north  is  a  couplet,  with  tracery  in  the  heads,  set  internally  in 
a  trefoiled  hood ;  the  cast  window  is  of  three  lights ;  the  organ  stands 
between  the  vestry  and  the  chancel.  No  spire  is  shown  in  the 
designs. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

A  PE^TTT  and  simple  but  pictureaque  building  has  been  designed  for  a 
fchool  to  hold  106  children,  at  Cumineatoum,  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr^ 
White.  There  is  a  schoolroom,  with  a  yery  small  lodging  attached, 
^nder  a  sloping  roof.  The  chief  gable  shows  a  window  of  three  un- 
tqual  trefoil-headed  lights,  under  a  common  arch.  The  walls  are  to  be 
of  rubble-work,  with  quoins,  doors  and  windows  of  dressed  stone  c  the 
roof  of  tiles,  and  the  floor  of  wood  bricks  laid  herring-bone  fashion. 

Poynings^  Suaeew. — Mr,  Teulon  has  designed  schools  for  this  locality* 
Advantage  has  b^en  taken  of  the  slope  of  the. ground  to  introduce 
^  steps.     There  is  only  one  schoolroom  to  be  divided  by  a  curtain,  but  we 

If  are  glad  to  note  separate  entrances,  cloak-rooms,  yards,  and  conveni- 

t  ^nces  for  the  boys  and  girls.    The  fireplace  in  the  schoolroom  is  single. 

We  should  prefer  two  in  a  room  intended  both  for  boys  and  girls.     This 
Solace  has  a  window  over  it«     The  schoolhouse  has  a  wooden  turret^ 
and  further  picturesque  effect  is  produced  on  the  master's  house  by  a 
[-  two-storied  oriel  square  on  the  ground -floor,  aod  bevelling  above  into  a 

half  hexagon, 
t  ,  Compion^  Berke. -r^ThiB  vicaxage,  by  Mr.  Teulon,  is  a  pictur^que 

r  building  in  red  brick,  with  patterns  in  black,  which  would,  however>  with 

;  advantage  be  more  extensively  spread  over  the  fape  of  the  building. 

An  ingenious  and  not  unpleasing  device  is  adopted  in  tbe  staircase 
window,  which  has  an  horizontal  head,  and  is  stepped  in  three  in  the 
r  sill.     The  accommodation  comprises  three  bedrooms  and  two  nurseries 

t  on  the  first-floor.     A  great  deal  seems  to  be  done  for  the  very  modersite 

r  cost  at  which  it  is  to  be  erected* 

f  '   Compton^  Berks* — ^Theee  schools,  also  by  Mr.  Teulon,  ar?  a  smaUer 

r  and  simpler  design ;  also  with  a  single  schoolroom,  and  also,  we  af9 

glad  to  say,  with  the  three  bedrooms  to  the  house.    The  design  is 
r  neat.     Wooden  tracery  is  employed. 

I  We  have  also  seen,  with  much  pleasure,  the  drawings  of  a  very 

t  eimpie  and  inexpensive  cottage  for  the  chaplain  at  Arify  Hall,  ia 

I  Cheshire.     This  is  by  Mr.  White,  who  has  also  restored  the  Warburtoo 

Cross  in  the  same  viUage.    The  head  of  this  would  be  better,  we  think, 

without  the  cuspings. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S.  Mary,  Nem  Shorehmi^s  Svsseie^'^'We  can  quite  sympathise  with  the 
energetic  Vicar  of  New  Shoreham,  in  hia  earnest  desire  to  rebuild  the 
nave  of  his  splendid  church ;  and  we  axe  very  glad  that  he  has  entrusted 
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the  work  to  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Carpenter.  The  drawings  of  the 
proposed  work  are  before  us,  which  show  that,  retaining  the  origiDal 
plan  of  the  church, — as  determined  by  its  remaining  western  door,  and 
one  column  on  each  side  of  the  nave, — it  is  proposed  to  build  a  clere- 
storied  nave  of  six  bays  in  massive  Romanesque.  The  existing 
central  tower  and  transepts  are  of  pure  Romanesque,  the  choir 
and  its  aisles  of  Transitional  character.  We  are  by  no  means  certun 
that  it  is  right  or  expedient  to  choose  Romanesque  for  the  nave,  because 
of  the  existing  datum  of  the  one  remaining  eastward  bay,  especially  wb^ 
it  is  remembered  that  the  existing  west  door  is  Transitional.  But,  if 
we  grant  that  the  style  has  been  judiciously  chosen,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  against  the  method  of  its  execution.  It  is  indeed  an  able  ex- 
pansion of  the  existing  data  into  a  very  noble  Romanesque  nave  snd 
aisles,  190*6  long,  and  55*6  broad,  llie  result  will  be  a  cathedrsl- 
like  structure,  about  300  feet  long*  with  transepts  80  feet  long.  A 
large  sum  will  be  required  for  so  great  a  work,  but  we  believe  thst 
there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  raising  it.  The  area  will  be  so 
much  larger  than  is  absolutely  wanted  for  parochial  service,  that  Mr. 
Carpenter  proposes  to  free  the  choir  entirely  from  seats,  and  to  place 
the  congregation  in  the  nave,  and  aisles,  and  transepts.  The  "  cross- 
ing" under  the  lantern  will  be  the  chorus  cantorum :  and  four  bays  of 
the  choir  will  be  raised  on  a  platform,  and  parclosed  for  a  sanctuary : 
the  altar  standing  isolated  under  the  third  arch  from  the  east  end,  snd 
the  two  eastern  bays  of  the  choir  being  left  as  what  used  to  be  called 
a  *'retrochoir."  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  this  scheme  with 
interest,  and  shall  hope  to  recur  to  it  when  the  works  have  been  com- 
menced. 

All  Saints,  Croxton,  Norfolk.— ThiB  interesting  little  church,  which 
has  a  round  tower  and  an  East-Anglian  clerestory,  is  aboat  to  be  re- 
stored, and  enlarged  by  the  re-erection  of  a  south  aisle  and  porch, 
which  formerly  existed,  and  of  which  the  foundations  can  still  be 
traced. 

aS^. ,  Kenwjfn,  Cornwall. — ^The  Tregarvethen  aisle  of  this  chorcb 

is  to  be  rebuilt  from  Mr.  White's  drawing,  very  well  and  unpretend- 
ingly, though  a  little  quasi-porch  in  the  angle  is  rather  awkward  ex- 
ternally. A  vestry  is  formed  at  the  end  of  tbe  aiale  by  a  solid  screen- 
work. 

S.  Hilary,  Cornwall, — ^This  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  spire,  is  to  be  rebuilt  by  Mr.  White.  The  nave  and  aisles,  which 
are  broad,  have  separate  gables.  We  scarcely  like  the  addition  of  tnm- 
septs  to  such  a  plan,  especially  when  they  are  of  such  small  projection ; 
and  the  tracery  throughout,  but  especially  in  the  windows  of  the 
transept  gables,  is  of  an  inelegant  character,  with  geometrical  figiupefl 
pierced  heavily  in  a  solid  tympanum.  This  kind  of  window,  thoagh 
effective  when  occasionally  used,  is  not  pleasing  when  employed 
throughout  the  church,  llie  restoration,  however,  though  not  wShA* 
ing  much  scope  for  description,  is  as  a  whole  effective  and  characteristic: 
and  the  ritual  arrangements  are  most  satisfactory.  The  piers  of  the 
transept  arches  would  have  looked  better,  we  Uiink,  had  they  been 
thicker  than  those  of  the  nave-arcades. 
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S.  Mary,  Weldon,  Northamptonshire. — ^This  <;hurch  is  to  be  restoredl 
by  Mr.  Slater*  who  hat  shown  much  judgmeot  io  bis  designs.  The  plan 
comprises  chancel  with  south  aisle*  or  rather  chapel,  now  walled  off. 
containing  triple  sedilia ;  nave  of  three  bays  with  aisles,  south  porch  in 
the  most  western  bay,  and  western  tower ;  the  nave  has  a  clerestory, 
and  the  entire  style  is  intermediate  between  Middle  and  Third-Pointed ; 
in  the  restoration  the  north  aisle  is  to  be  continued  westward,  so  as  to 
cngttg^  the  tower  on  that  side.  There  will  be  four  blocks  of  seats, 
and  of  course  three  passages ;  the  chancel  will  be  fitted  with  quasi- 
stalls,  prayers  being  said  from  a  desk  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  nave, 
and  facing  north  and  westward  for  the  lessons.  The  pulpit  will  be 
placed  against  the  north  chancel  pier.  An  external  priest's  door  is 
marked  on  the  plan,  but  we  observe  with  satisfaction  that  a  sacristy  is 
pencilled  in,  to  which  of  course  it  will  serve  as  entrance  into  the  chan- 
cel. In  the  treatment  of  the  tower  Mr.  Slater  has  shown  considerable 
taste.  It  is  at  present  crowned  with  a  wooden  lantern,  dating  from 
some  time  in  the  last  century.  This  unusual  appendage  arises  from  the 
wild  country  in  which  the  church  stands,  and  a  light  has  been  placed 
in  this  lantern  within  the  memory  of  man  to  guide  travellers  by.  It  is 
highly  probable  therefore  that  it  may  have  succeeded  some  earlier  pre- 
cursor of  the  same  description.  In  any  case  Mr.  Slater  has  wisely 
determined  to  adopt  the  hint  it  gives  to  complete  the  tower  with  a  very 
picturesque  lantern  in  stone.  This  rises  in  an  octagonal  form  pierced 
with  windows,  and  connected  with  the  tower  by  fiying  buttresses.  It 
is  battlemented  and  surmounted  by  a  small  low  stone  spire,  or  capping. 
This  restoration  decidedly  betokens  promise. 

The  restoration  of  S.  Andrew' s^  Barnwell,  is  progressing.  The  walls 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  a  new  roof  is  now  being  put  up ; 
but  funds  are  much  wanted  for  the  completion  of  the  interior. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcclesiologist. 

Sia, — I  noticed,  a  short  while  back,  in  the  parish  church  of  Barn- 
staple, in  the  south  chancel-aisle,  a  Middle- Pointed  piscina,  having  on 
either  side  a  smaller  niche.  I  am  no  draughtsman,  or  1  would  send 
you  a  sketch.  It  is  a  feature  I  never  noticed  anywhere  before,  nor  do 
I  quite  apprehend  the  use  of  the  small  niches,  which  are  not  more  than 
six  inches  wide,  if  so  much. 

The  church  itself  has  been  barbarised  in  a  way  I  never  saw  before. 
The  piers  and  arches  have  been  entirely  cut  away  both  in  nave  and 
chancel,  to  make  room  for  enormous  galleries,  and  the  roofs  are  sup- 
ported by  huge  horizontal  beams  resting  on  very  lofty  nondescript  pil- 
lars, with  a  sort  of  lotus  capitals.    The  galleries  themselves,  of  nave 
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afid  chancel,  curve  In  at  the  extretnities.  I  am  sorry  to  Bay  these  !m« 
prorements  do  tiot  seem  to  be  of  i>9ry  long  standmg.  A  new  Middle- 
Pointed  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  east  end,  filled  with  stuned 
glass,  by  Wailes  (I  believe) — not  a  felicitous  specimen  of  hia  powers. 

If  you  can  tell  me  whether  the  side  niches  are  really  an  unnsud 
feature,  and  what  their  ancient  use,  I  shall  be  obliged. 

Vour  obedient  Servant, 

S.  Peter's  Day.  T.  F.  R. 

P.S.-^I  may  mention  that  the  dormer  windows,  mentioned  in  the 
**  Handbook ''  as  occurring  in  Holy  Trinity,  Ilfracombet  over  the  place 
where  the  rood-loUt  used  to  be,  have  been,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
stopped  up  and  obliterated. 

Consecration  versus  Desecration  (London  :  NichoHs)  is  the  title  of  an 
able  and  earnest  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  against 
Lord  Harrowby's  happily-defeated  bill  for  the  destruction  of  City 
churches  and  the  sale  of  burial-grounds. 

The  allied  Architectural  Societies  of  Northampton,  York,  Lincoln, 
and  Bedford  have  published  their  volume  for  1863,  containing  a  veiy 
interesting  collection  of  Reports  and  Papers. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  second 
fasciculus  of  Volume  IV.  of  Dr.  Daniel's  Codea  LiturgkuB  (Lipsin, 
1854).  This  completes  this  very  important  and  admirably  exeoated 
work. 

We  arc  obliged  to  postpone  till  our  next  number,  the  letter  of  **  A 
Curate,"  on  Moveable  Benches  and  Chairs,  and  also  Mr.  White's  in- 
teresting communication.  The  account  of  the  meeting  at  Coventry  of 
the  Oxford  and  Worcester  Architectural  Societies  must  also  be  reserved 
till  another  occasion. 

Received  :— W.  G.  T, ;  T.  F.  R. ;  W.  W. ;  H.  I.  B. ;  "An  Bccle- 
siologist." 
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MODERN  DESIGN.— No.  III. 

ON   PBOFOBTXON   IN   ABCHITXCTUBAL   DBSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologiet. 

SiBi'— We  were  congratulated  the  other  day  (id  the  Report  read  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,)  upon  the  steady  advance  made  in  Uie  great  Art 
Revival ;  and  there  it  certainly  cause  for  congratulation*  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  I  fear  it  must  be  confesied  that  our  style  is  as  yet 
very  little  more  than  "  imitative  "  of  mediieval  art.  And  so  long  as  it 
is  merely  imitative  of  something  old,  it  cannot  {wssess  a  living  spirit. 

All  agree  that  Art  must  be  a  livingi  speaking  reality.  All  likewise 
agree  that  for  real  Architecture  something  more  is  required  than  the  ex* 
pression  which  arises  naturally  from  true  construction  and  good  arrange- 
ment,  or  arbitrarUy  from  the  exercise  of  taste  uncontrolled  by  laws. 

Again,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  from  precedents  of  acknow- 
ledged superiority,  primeiplee  of  composition  or  design  can  be  drawn« 
whereby  the  elements  of  the  beauty  contained  in  them  may  be  repro- 
duced without  copying  any  such  beautiful  form  as  is  already  expressed. 
In  the  case  of  several  sister  arts  this  has  been  done.  And  even  in 
architecture  the  value  of  eome  fixed  rules  and  princij^es  of  design  is 
known  and  felt  by  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  present  revival. 

Does  it  not  then  seem  strange^  that  we,  with  all  our  boasted  know- 
ledge, are  not  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  (no,  nor  even  as  to  the  possibility) 
of  deducing  amf  definite  principles  of  design,  whereby  perfect  Propor- 
tiam  of  form  and  outline — one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
architectural  beauty — may  be  secured,  or  at  least  tried  and  tested  ? 

A  small  amount  of  external  evidence  will  be  sufiicient  to  substantiate 
the  troth  of  the  theory  of  Proportion,  which  I  have  been  advocating, 
(see  the  Eceleeiologiei  for  October,  1853,)  for  there  is  very  strong 
imiemal  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and  as  I  have  there  explained  (pp.  323-4) 
documentary  evidence,  excepting  perhaps  of  the  most  casual  kind,  is 
not  to  be  ejtpeeied, 
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Since,  however,  I  wrote  my  paper  upon  Proportion,  I  have  met  with 
one  or  two  interesting  and  important  pardculara,  bearing  upon  this 
point,  which  1  wish  to  introduce  to  your  notice.  I  have  not  yet  col- 
lected all  the  evidence  relating  to  them,  but  I  will  state  them,  under 
the  hope  that  others  also  will  make  inquiry  as  opportunities  occur  for 
so  doing :  1st,  as  to  their  truth,  and,  2nd,  as  to  the  existence  of  other 
facts  of  the  same  nature. 

The  facts  then  are  these: — 1st.  The  Rev.  H.  Duncan,  in  his 
"Philosophy  of  the  l^easoas,"  (Autumn,  11th  week,  Tuesday,)  says  : — 

"It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  original  designs  for  these  mighty  monuments 
of  art  (i.e.,  the  architectural  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,)  very  few  traces 
have  been  left ;  probably  because  the  jealousy  of  the  free-masons  concealed 
tbem  from  the  public  eye.  Some,  however,  have  been  recently  discovered 
among  the  archives  of  German  monasteries,  which  show  the  deep  science,  the 
long  forethought,  and  the  complicated  calculations  employed  in  their 
formation." 

Now,  if  this  employment  of  complicated  calculations  could  be  esta- 
blished, it  would  be  of  immense  value,  not  only  as  showing  the  cause  of 
the  similarity  of  character  found  in  ancient  works,  but  also  as  teaching 
us  where  to  look  for  a  real  source  of  beauty  of  proportion  and  outline. 
Mr.  Duncan's  statement  however  has  been  explained  away,  by  saying 
that  he  could  have  alluded  only  to  the  plan  of  the  tower  of  Cologne 
cathedral,  of  which  a  copy  was  found  at  Darmstadt,  in  1814,  (and 
another  at  Paris,  in  1816).  I  find  that  he  is  no  longer  amongst  us  to 
produce  his  authorities,  and  his  son  tells  me  that  he  has  not  at  present 
the  means  of  ascertaining  from  whence  this  information  was  derived, 
but  that  if  ever  he  should  be  able  to  search  it  out  for  me,  he  will  do  ao. 
For  myself,  I  can  hardly  think  that  that  plan  was  the  one  alluded  to, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  show  abstruse  calculations  more  than  in 
any  ordinary  plan. 

2nd.  The  other  fact  is  the  employment  of  diagrams  of  squares, 
by  the  ancient  Egyptian  artists,  for  the  setting  out  of  their  sculptureM, 
a  process  which  is  described  in  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  preface  to  "Th^ 
Egyptian  Court "  of  the  New  Crystal  Palace. 

It  is  objected  however  that  this  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  my 
theory,  for  that  it  was  only  a  method  of  transferring  and  reducing 
figures,  such  as  is  commonly  used  at  the  present  day  by  artists  and  en- 
gravers for  reducing  and  transferring  their  pictures.  There  must, 
however,  be  something  more  than  this.  The  squares  were  drawn  not 
simply  to  guide  the  hand  of  the  draughtsman,  but  actually  to  set  ami 
the  proportions  of  the  figure.  It  seems  that  the  tablet  for  an  erect 
figure  was  divided  into  19  squares  high,  and  10  wide,  and  that  for  a  sit* 
ting  figure  of  the  same  total  height  into  15  high  and  15Jwide ;  and  that 
in  both  cases  the  dimensions  of  the  body  and  of  its  several  members, 
were  set  out  by  a  like  number  of  these  same  squares.  Thus  three  were 
given  to  the  height  from  the  shoulder  to  the  crown  of  the  head ;  four  tQ 
the  length  of  the  fore-arm  ;  three  to  the  length  of  the  small-arm ;  one  to. 
the  hand ;  four  to  the  thigh  ;  one  to  the  knee  ;  four  to  the  leg ;  one  ta 
the  height  of  the  foot ;  and  three  to  its  length.     Moreover,  the  dimen*^ 
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sions  of  the  hieroglyphics  were  determined  in  the  same  way.  And 
although  there  are  several  trifling  (evidently  artistic)  deviations,  there 
are  signs  of  purpose  and  system  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  And  as 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  remarks :  "  The  facility  which,  after  constant  practice 
on  the  same  ever-recurring  lines,  some  of  these  workmen  have  obtained 
of  preserving  the  peculiar  character  of  Egyptian  art,  is  very  remarkable, 
and  helps  us  to  understand  how,  by  the  division  of  labour,  those  vast 
undertakings  of  Egypt  were  accomplished."  And,  again,  *'  whilst 
obedient  to  religious  laws,  which  limited  the  direction  of  their  art,  they 
combined  the  highest  sublimity  of  conception  with  the  most  refined  and 
delicate  finish  of  execution." 

Why,  then,  are  we  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  works  of  mediaeval 
art  were  carried  out  by  similar  processes,  when  it  is  found  that  their 
dimensions  do  exactly  coincide  with  a  comprehensive  system  of  pro- 
portion of  another  kind  ?  The  Egyptian  is  called  the  '*  parent  of  all 
other  arts,"  and  the  Egyptian  artists  were  able  to  produce  "  exquisite 
beauty,  refinement,  and  grandeur,**  though  they  did  restrict  themselves 
to  the  use  of  such  '*  line  and  rule  "  processes.  And  "  whilst  obedient  to 
religious  laws,  which  limited  the  direction  of  their  art,  they  combined 
the  highest  sublimity  of  conception  with  the  most  refined  and  delicate  finish 
of  execution,'*  though  its  artistic  character  underwent  the  same  process 
of  decline  as  our  own  art  did.  The  most  natural  account  of  the  matter 
is,  that  our  art,  like  their's,  was  subject  to  the  restraint  of  conventional 
rules.  For  such  uniformity  of  character  as  shows  itself  not  only  in 
manner  of  form,  but  also  in  the  proportions  of  the  general  outline, 
extending  itself  even  to  the  proportion  of  details,  could  not  have  arisen 
simply  from  the  imitative  or  from  the  aesthetic  power  of  each  individual 
architect. 

Against  the  practical  utility  of  my  theory  it  has  been  objected,  that  if 
we  subject  ourselves  to  such  rules,  '*  we  must  give  up  designing,  in  the 
high  sense  of  the  word ;  and  having  a  base-line  and  the  style  given,  we 
shall  only  have  to  put  it  into  a  machine,  and  it  will  come  out  all  right, 
without  any  head  or  heart*work."  But  this  objector  must  have  missed  one 
small  sentence  in  my  last  paper,  (p.  326)  : — *'  Yet  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  most  profound  scientific  knowledge  can  of  itself  make  a  man  a 
great  artist,  though  no  man  can  ever  be  a  great  one  without  a  thorough 
familiarity  with,  or  practical  knowledge  of,  the  scientific  principles  to 
which  his  works  must  be  subjected."  Rules  of  art  without  genius  are 
like  a  body  without  a  soul.  No  man  can  ever  be  an  artist  without  a 
soul  to  appreciate  and  to  create  Beauty  ;  nor  can  he  '*  by  line  and  by 
rule  "  alone  produce  any  work  worthy  of  being  called  Art,  It  was  not 
Coleridge's  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  metre  that  made  him  a  great  poet ; 
nor  was  it  Haydn*s  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  harmony  which  made 
him  a  great  musician :  yet  we  cannot  imagine  the  former  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  prosody,  nor  the  latter  of  thorough-bass  or  counter- point. 

I  have  just  been  referred  to  Dugald  Stewart*s  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.''  In  speaking  of  a  systematical  method  of  theory  or 
instruction,  he  says,  that  *'  some  affirm  the  most  successful  and  splendid 
exertions,  both  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  to  have  been  made  by  indi- 
viduals in  whose  minds  the  seeds  of  genius  were  allowed  to  shoot  up. 
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wild  and  free ;  while  from  the  moet  carefdl  study  and  toitioii  teldona 
anything  seeme  to  have  resulted  above  mediocrity."  There  are*  how* 
ever,  as  he  says,  but  few  men  of  genius  in  any  agt,  and  these  are  re* 
garded  as  greatest  prodigies  when  Art  is  at  its  lowest  ebb :  still,  in 
truth,  the  man  of  genius  in  a  degenerate  age,  though  he  stands  higher 
above  his  contemporaries,  will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  one  of  the  aame 
genius  who  lives  in  a  more  cultivated  period.  Hence,  though  in  po- 
pular estimation  the  discoveries  of  science  may  not  hold  so  high  a  piace 
as  the  results  of  genius  do,  still  they  are  indispensably  neoeasary  to  the 
developement  and  perfection  of  true  genius. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  use  and  value  of  the  investi- 
gation of  general  laws  in  aiding  and  assisting  our  inventive  powers, 
which  can,  by  means  of  the  discoveries  of  scienee,  "  be  employed  with. 
more  system,  and  with  the  greater  certainty  of  success ;"  an  assertion 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  case  of  the  mechanical  arts,  wherein  '*  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  instead  of  cramping  original  genius,  woold 
assist  and  direct  its  exertions."  He  then  gives  the  Analysis  of  geometry 
as  a  further  illustration : 

"  It  ii  well  known  to  every  one  at  all  conversant  with  geometrical  investi- 
gation, that  although  it  may  be  possible  for  a  person,  wiuiout  the  assistance 
of  the  method  of  analysis,  to  stumble  accidentally  on  a  solution,  or  on  a  de- 
monstration, yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  possess  just  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  or  to  carry  on  a  regular  plan  of  invention  and  discovery.  It 
is  well  known,  too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  method  brings  geometers 
much  more  nesrly  upon  a  level  with  each  other  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 
Not  that  it  is  possible,  by  any  rules,  to  supersede  entirely  ingenuity  and  ad- 
dress; but  because,  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
method  proceeds,  experience  communicates  a  certain  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it, 
which  must  in  time  give  to  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  sagacity  a  superiority,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  greatest  natural  ingenuity,  unassisted  by  rule." 

And  again,  as  to  the  general  question : 

"  It  is  urged  that  rules  have,  in  some  eases,  done  more  harm  than  good ; 
and  have  misled,  instead  of  directing  the  natural  exertions  of  the  mind.  Bat, 
in  all  such  instances,  •  .  .  they  have  done  so  either  in  consequence  of  soct> 
dental  errors,  or  in  consequence  of  their  baring  only  that  slight  influence  over 
the  genius,  which  enabled  them  to  derange  its  preriously  acquired  habits, 
without  regulating  its  operations,  upon  a  systematic  plan,  with  steadiness  and 
efl3cacy.  ...  A  certain  skill  may  be  attained  by  our  untutored  powers,  aided 
by  imitation ;  and  this  skill,  instead  of  being  perfected  by  rules,  may  be  dimi- 
nished or  destroyed,  if  these  rules  are  partially  and  imperfectly  apprehended ; 
or  even  if  they  are  not  so  familiarised  to  the  understandtng,  as  to  influence  its 
exertions  nniformly  and  habitually." 

And  this  he  illustrates  by  the  case  of  the  mumcioM  and  the  orw/or. 
'*  But,"  he  adds,  "  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  in  either  of  these 
arts  rules  are  useless." 

Now  this,  as  your  readers  will  remember,  is  the  very  thing  whieh  I 
have  been  urging  with  reference  to  tlie  utility  of  rules  of  proportion  in 
architectural  design,  and  to  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  employment  of  them.  An  apology,  perhaps,  is  due  lor  in- 
troducing so  much  argument  here ;  but  my  quotations  are,  I  think,  to 
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the  point*  mod  the  writer's  name  ie  one  which  adds  weight  to  his  states 
ments. 

It  is.  of  course,  sesthetio  power  or  architectural  genius  alone  which 
^yes  real  life  and  spirit  to  a  work ;  and  an  artist  may.  hy  the  eye 
alone,  fall,  in  the  main,  upon  true  proportion.  And  alUiough  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  style  of  our  Revival)  character— and.  to  a  great  extent* 
even  proportion — is  capable  of  imitation;  yet  if  perfect  harmony 
of  proportion  can  be  secured  by  rule. — ^by  a  rule  which  will  not 
cramp  his  powers  of  conception. — ^why  should  not  a  man  avail  himself 
of  it  ?  or  rather,  how  is  it  that  he  will  not  with  all  his  might  search  for 
it.  in  order  to  assure  himself  that,  however  deeply  he  may  feel  his  own 
deficiencies,  and  however  far  his  work  in  execution  may  fall  short  of  his 
full  desires  and  expectations,  yet  there  still  will  be  something  in  it  upon 
which  the  most  refined  taste  may  dwell  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

As  a  practical  matter,  is  it  not  an  advantage  that  the  use  of  the 
equilateral  triangle  (for  instance)  prevents  one  from  falling  into  such 
proportions  as  have  quadruple  relation  to  each  other  ?  It  is  a  fact  that 
artists  universally  avoid  halves,  fourths,  and  eighths,  in  placing  any 
important  line  or  prominent  feature  in  a  picture ;  and  they  often  have 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  taking  thirds  and  fifths  for  this  purpose. 
And  while  a  certain  harmony  la  secured  by  employing  reduplications 
and  subdivisions  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  yet  the  avoiding  of  such 
quadruple  (and  even  numerical)  relations  is  thereby  attained,  because 
tiie  perpendicular  or  height  of  an  equilateral  triangle  can  never  bear 
any  exact  numerical  proportion  to  its  base.  This  proportion  must 
always  be  expressed  by  a  surd  root ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
diagonal  and  one  side  of  a  square.  And  it  is  the  fact  of  these  fiao- 
tional  proportions  working  out  to  such  accuracy  in  old  work,  that  con* 
stitutes  the  proof  that  that  work  was  actually  at  the  first  set  out  by 
such  proportions.  Men  might,  without  any  system  of  triangles  or 
squares,  employ  a  number  of  dimensions  which  bore  direct  and  perfect 
numerical  proportion  to  each  other ;  but  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
they  should  by  accident  have  lighted  continually  upon  those  very  frac- 
tional proportions  which  triangles  simply  and  adequately  account  for. 
And  these  remarks  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection,  that  *'  the 
accidental  coincidence  of  certain  proportions  is  not  enough  to  con- 
stitute positive  proof  of  a  regular  method  of  proportion."  Certainly  it 
is  not ;  nor  have  I  attempted  to  make  it  so.  The  coincidences  of  pro- 
portion which  I  have  adduced  are  of  such  an  exclusive  and  systematic 
sort,  as  to  be  not  applicable  in  an  accidental  manner,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  my  former  paper. 

As  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  itself,  it  was  objected  at  the  Ecclesio* 
logical  meeting,  that  the  mechanical  process  of  reduplication  and  sub- 
division, in  the  setting  out  of  all  architectural  buildings,  necessarily  so 
involves  the  agreement  of  the  several  parts  with  each  other,  as  to 
account  for  such  coincidences  of  proportion  as  I  have  shown  to  exist  in 
ancient  examples.  To  this  I  will  only  say,  that  any  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  set  out  drawings  must  know  it  practically  not  to  be  the 
case ;  and  inasmuch  as  in  a  design  the  several  dimensions  are  (arbi- 
trarily) fixed  by  the  draughtsman*  as  circumstances  and  taste  suggest. 
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no  such  process  could  ever  accottnt  for  the  syBtematic  exactness  which 
is  found  in  them. 

In  proof  of  the  accuracy  with  which  such  geometrical  propoitions 
are  applicable  to  ancient  buildings,  and  as  adding  weight  to  the  argu- 
ments to  be  derived  from  this  application,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
I  had  unwittingly  followed  in  the  steps  of  others  so  closely,  that  one 
writer  believed  I  had  taken  the  chief  part  of  my  paper  from  his  own.  and 
certain  other  publications  which  I  had  never  seen.^  And  though  none  of 
these  writers  had  attempted  any  system  of  classifiealion  to  show  the  de^ 
velopement  of  a  system,  from  Norman  Romanesque  down  to  Perpen- 
dicular and  debased  Pmnted  work,  sttU  the  fact  of  our  having  indepen- 
dently arrived  at  the  same  conclusiofts  in  many  minute  particulars,  as 
well  as  in  general  principles,  affords  an  addkioiial  confirmation  of  the 
supposition  of  such  proportions,  in  all  their  exactness,  really  existing  in 
works  of  ancient  art. 

A  further  confirmation,  of  another  kind,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
in  my  former  paper  :  I  mean  the  manner  in  which  I  discovered  the  pro- 
portion of  certain  lancet  windows.  Having  for  a  long  time  tried  in  vain  to 
make  it  out,  it  occurred  to  me  one  day,  that,  as  widths  in  other  openings 
were  sometimes  determined  by  the  tangents  of  arcs  struck  from  the 
apices  of  equilateral  triangles  raised  upon  the  sides  of  a  base  common 
to  both ;  so  possibly  the  width  of  a  lancet  might  be  set  out  by  the 
tangents  of  arcs  struck  from  apices  twice  that  distance  apart :  or,  a  b  c» 
ADC,  being  two  equilateral 
triangles,  that  since  in  cer- 
tain openings  half  the  width 
=»  D  c  —  D  B,  so,  perhaps,  in 
lancets,  half  the  width  =  f  c  — 
p  B ;  and  this  proved  to  be  the 
case,  on  reference  to  many 
examples  by  which  I  tested 
the  theory  on  my  reaching  home. 

I  have  also  received  further  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians 
did  use  a  definite  system  of  proportion  in  their  works  of  art,  in  the 
shape  of  an  extract  from  a  Oerman  work  by  Dr.  Cams.  He  appears 
to  be  writing  for  physiological  purposes,  and  therefore  it  is  only  by 
allusion  that  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  these  diagrams ;  and  he  says,  it 
seems,  that  the  application  of  the  rule  varied  at  different  periods  of  the 
art,  in  regard  of  the  number  of  squares  employed,  as  well  as  in  the 
manner  of  employing  them. 

*'  In  the  old  Egyptian  figures,  first  discovered  by  Denon,  but  more  com- 
pletely afterwards  ny  Lepsius,  we  find  the  upper  arch  of  the  skull  treated  quite 
independently  of  all  fixed  rules  of  proportion,  just  as  if  this  portion  had  been 
reserved  intentionally  to  denote  the  chRracteristic  peculiarity  of  each  indi- 
vidual. When,  for  instance,  according  to  the  old  system  prevailing  at  the 
time  of  the  Pyramids,  the  figure  was  divided  into  6  feet,  or  later  into  6x3 
or  18  degrees,  the  upper  line  reached  only  the  forehead,  leaving  thus  the  upper 
vault  of  the  head  quite  at  the  discretion  of  the  artist,  to  make  it  larger  or 
smaller  according  as  the  subject  might  require  it." 

>  See  BaUdsr,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  652  and  683. 
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The  conclusion  which  he  then  proceeds  to  draw  as  to  the  physiolo* 
gical  difference  between  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  sculptures  is  beside 
our  present  purpose ;  but.  as  he  truly  remarks,  '*  it  is  certainly  very 
astonishing  that  just  the  vault  of  the  skull,  or  osseous  case,  representing 
the  greater  or  lesser  developement  of  the  brain,  should  have  been  thus 
left,  (to  be  made  use  of  to  denote  the  character  and  to  distinguish  one 
individual  from  another,)  whilst  all  thb  bxst  was  detbrminbo  bt 

VIXBD  BULBS." 

Those  who  would  base  Art  upon  sestheticism  alone,  would  do  well  to 
follow  up  an  investigation. —  1,  as  to  the  truth  of  these  statements; 
2,  as  to  the  possibility  or  probability  of  other  oations,  at  other  periods* 
adopting  anything  like  the  same  method  in  carrying  out  their  works. 

I  will  now  only  add,  (in  reply  to  a  suggestion  made  at  the  meet- 
ing.) that  I  have  teated  several  of  *'  Mr.  Compo's  churches,''  and  I  cannot 
make  them  fall  in  with  any  such  systematic  rule  of  proportion  as  I  can 
apply  to  others,  though  some  points  do  occasionally  agree.  But  to  this  I 
hope  to  recur  at  a  future  time,  when  I  have  made  further  experiments. 
In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  now  adduced  will  bring  even 
the  most  sceptical  of  your  readers  to  see  that  there  is,  at  any  rate, 
BOUBTHIN6  beyoud  mere  theory  in  what  I  have  propounded — I,  as  to 
the  existence  of  laws  of  proportion ;  2,  as  to  the  probability  of  these  laws 
having  been  reduced  to  rule,  and  used  in  ancient  art ;  and  3,  as  to 
the  possibility,  or  rather  necessity,  of  their  being  again  brought  out  and 
made  accessory  to  the  purposes  of  Modem  Art  and  Modern  Design. 

William  Whitk* 


MOVEABLE  BENCHES  OR  CHAIRS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologist, 

Dbar  Sib, — Agreeing  with  much  that  *'  Londinensis**  says  in  his  letter 
entitled,  '*  Chairs  in  Churches,"  I  still  think  that  he  ought /r«/  to  have 
applied  himself  to  the  kneeling  difficulty  ;  for  it  is  comparatively  useless 
to  talk  about  "  accommodation,"  '*  economy  of  space,"  *'  facility  of  re« 
moval,"  and  so  forth,  if  all  the  while  we  can't  make  chairs,  as  such, 
work  well.  Now  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  a  large  church,  where 
pews  have  been  ejected,  and  the  area  entirely  filled  with  chairs.  The 
result,  as  clergy  and  people  both  allow,  is  anything  but  satisfactory, 
the  congregation  has  become  a  sitting  body,  whereas  formerly  a  fair 
proportion  used  to  kneel.  The  reasons  are,  I  think,  obvious ;  for,  first 
of  all,  a  chair  in  itself  is  suggestive  of  sitting,  and  our  people  are  not 
accustomed  to  view  it  in  any  other  light.  And  then  a  change  of  po- 
sition, either  from  sitting  to  kneeling,  or  from  kneeling  to  standing, 
requires  some  such  steady  support  as  a  bench  indeed  affords,  but  which 
a  chair  does  not.  They  tell  me  this  is  especially  the  complaint  with 
old  and  infirm  persons.  Another  inconvenience  arises  from  the  natural 
tendency  of  sitters  to  gradually  push  and  edge  backwards.     Mr.  A. 
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in  front  accidentally  cramps  Mr.  B.  sitting  behind ;  Mr.  B.'b  only  re- 
source is  to  intrude  on  the  space  allotted  to  Mr.  C,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  church.  Mr.  Z.'s  feelings  and  position  against  the  west 
wall  may  be  imagined. 

I  was  amused  to  find,  at  the  church  to  which  I  am  referring,  that  two 
or  three  elderly  gentlemen,  who  haye  not  quite  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  new  arrangement,  have  screwed  down  their  own  chairs,  taking 
care  to  do  the  same  kind  service  for  their  neighbours  in  front.  At  S. 
Ninian's,  Perth,  the  bench-like  device  of  a  ledge  attached  to  the  back 
of  each  chair,  for  the  use  of  the  worshipper  behind,  has  been  found  use- 
less, and  is  now  abandoned ;  while  the  fact  that  benches,  and  notchaiia. 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Mr.  Pugin's  churches,  and  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Roman  body  generally,  will  come  in  to  strengthen  what  I  am  going  to 
touch  upon  presently. 

Before  adducing  the  numerous  sesthetical  advantages  of  chairs,  we 
should  let  the  matter  turn  on  the  very  practical  question,  Are  they 
suited,  rather  than  benches,  to  our  English  wants  and  requirements  ? 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  affirm  that  a  church  set  out 
with  benches  for  a  full  congregation,  is  more  forlorn,  and  desolate,  and 
chilling,  than  one  which  is  open  and  unencumbered  with  seats  or 
benches  of  any  kind.  This  is  all  undeniably  true,  and  perhaps  more 
so  in  reality  than  it  looks  on  paper ;  but  yet,  as  things  are  at  present,  it 
would  strike  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  to  be  both  silly  and  trifling, 
to  remove  a  number  of  benches  or  chairs  on.  Monday  morning,  and 
place  them  back  again  on  Saturday  evening,  for  no  more  tangible 
reasons  than  those  assigned  in  your  correspondent's  letter.  It  is  true 
that  the  claim  to  Catholicity  may  with  equal  justice  be  set  up  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent ;  but  yet  this  will  not  mend  the  matter, 
because  Catholicity  does  not  pretend  to  overcome  national  prejudices, 
and  habits,  and  feelings ;  nor  does  it  wish  to  do  away  with  the  difier- 
ences,  and  so  destroy  the  elasticity  of  different  service-books. 

When  abroad,  I  can  fully  admire  all  that  "  Londinensis"  does.  Take, 
for  example,  a  cathedral  or  other  large  church,  with  its  varying  round 
of  services.  At  one  part  of  the  day,  perhaps,  "  accommodation  *'  wOl 
be  required  for  a  sermon  in  the  nave ;  at  another,  space  and  verge 
enough  for  a  procession.  Mass  will  be  celebrated  now  at  the  high 
altar,  now  in  a  transept ;  sometimes  two  or  three  masses  wiU  be  going 
on  together  in  different  parts  of  the  same  chureh.  Under  such  a 
system  benches  would  clearly  be  a  mistake ;  chairs  are  the  very  thing. 
But  the  same  does  not  apply  to  us.  Our  services — and,  what  is  m<M« 
to  the  purpose,  our  habits  as  a  people — are  stiff  and  unelastie.  It  is 
disagreeable  and  unromantic  to  be  compelled  to  say  so,  but  the  omitting 
to  mention  it  does  not  make  it  the  less  true. 

Our  Prayer-Book,  again,  contemplates,  to  say  the  least,  a  congre- 
gation taking  part  in  its  different  services :  not  so  the  offices  of  the 
Romish  Chureh :  and  until  the  two  are  asdmilated,  I  would  not  be  a 
party  to  turning  our  churches  into  a  loun^ng-piace,  or  even  a  picture- 
gallery,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  regular  worshippers,  however  fow  in 
number  they  might  be. 

When  service  is  begun,  an  Englishman's  plain  duty  is  to  remain  and 
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join  in  it,  as  long  as  be  can ;  when  there  is  no  service,  he  may  stand 
about,  or  read,  or  pray,  or  anything  else  that  **  Londinensis  "  can  teach 
him  to  do,  for  his  soul's  good  ;  and  every  thoughtful  man  must  wish  to 
see  our  churches  more  used  in  this  way  than  they  are.  But  I  don*t 
think  that  chairs,  as  such,  will  much  contribute  to  this.  A  church 
benched  from  end  to  end  presents,  if  anything,  a  more  inviting  look  to 
a  reserved,  undemonstrative  Englishman,  than  a  large  open  area,  with 
only  a  number  of  chairs  piled  up.  in  one  corner.  The  having  somewhere 
to  go  to  at  once,  not  so  much  to  get  out  of  other  people's  way,  as  to 
quickly  escape  from  an  undue  measure  of  isolation  and  conspicuousness, 
is,.  I  venture  to  say,  no  ground  of  complaint  against  our  use  of  benches. 
Still,  with  foreigners,  such  arguments  would  be  meaningless,  simply 
because  their  characteristics  and  sensibilities  are  wholly  different  from 
our  own.  Place  a  Frenchman  and  an  Englishman  t^ide  by  side,  the  one 
all  life,  and  vivacity,  and  quickness,  the  other  cold,  and  silent,  and  re- 
served. The  hands  and  arms,  and  even  shoulders  of  the  Frenchman 
are  seldom  at  rest,  while  his  companion's  are  never  moved  but  for 
some  evident  practical  purpose.  Would  not  the  veriest  child  in  its 
mother's  arms  at  once,  with  native  unpoliteness.  point  out  '*  the 
Frenchy  "  as  a  subject  for  remark  and  curiosity  ? 

And  in  church,  where  the  difference  is  equally  observable,  it  does  not 
tell  altogether  to  our  national  disadvantage  ;  behind  a  cold  exterior,  a 
religious  life  often  lies  concealed — with  the  reverse  it  seldom  can. 

At  any  rate  these  are  thoughts  which  it  may  be  well  for  ua  to  keep 
in  mind,  to  prevent  the  ordinary  results  of  making  comparisons.  When 
abroad  we  should  of  course  keep  our  eyes  open,  with  the  very  view  of 
improving  our  system  at  home ;  but  let  not  our  continental  sympathiea 
lead  us  astray  into  useless  experiments  or  unpractical  eestheticism. 

In  conclusion,  although  our  thanks  are  not  as  yet  due  to  "  Londi* 
oensis/'  or  indeed  any  one  else,  for  overcoming  the  practical  difficulties 
connected  with  the  use  of  chairs  in  the  English  Communion,  still  some 
of  his  remarks  are  very  valuable,  and  demand  the  acknowledgments  of 
us  all.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  mistake  than  the  too  common  one 
of  benching  out  a  church,  without  an  idea  of  the  real  wants  of  the 
parish.  This  is  constantly  being  done.  Within  the  last  few  days,  an 
instance  has  come  under  my  own  observation.  A  village  church  is  to 
be  re-pewed  from  side  to  side  and  end  to  end,  and  every  expedient  re- 
sorted to  for  increasing  the  number  of  seats,  while  the  fact  that  the 
church  never  has  been,  nor  in  probability  ever  will  be,  anything  like 
full,  is  admitted  by  every  one. 

A  *'  Committee-Man  "  and  "  Londinensis  **  must  allow  me  to  join  in 
their  request,  that  the  subject  of  '*  Chairs  in  Churches "  be  not  too 
hastily  or  summarily  dropped. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A  CnaATB. 
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* 

L. — ^Db  Sancto  Siopbido. 

E  MissaU  Hqfniensi. 

Salve,  gemma  confenoram,  Hane  teqoamnr  te  petente 

Yas  Tirttttum*  pnelatornm  Ne,  cum  rait  mora  repentey 

Speculum  et  eloria ;  Striogant  noa  •upplida. 

SaWe,  pater  orphanorum,  . 

Tu  sanctorum  doctor  morum  Non  est  hoc  m  mundo  mundaa; 

Plenus  omni  gratift.  Nee  quem  non  attrahat  mundoap 

Caro,  vel  demonia ; 

In  deaerto  vastitatit  Sed  qui  morbot  omnea  tanaSy 

Hortum'  plantat  voluptatia  Sana  nostras  mentes  Tanaa* 

Rex  misericordiae :  Procul  pellens  vitia. 

Koctem  fugat  tenebrarum  ^t     .    »   .               •* 

Per  Sigfridum,  sole,  clarum  Nos  m  hujut  vite  vA 

Radiante  Succias.  !>"«•»  P^^r,  vi4  diA 

Quae  dttcit  in  patnam ; 

Imitator  sacri  Cbristi  £t  post  statum  paupertatia 

Yiam  nobis  ostendisti  Mereamur  cum  oeatis 

Que  ducit  ad  gaudia :  Sempitemam  gloriam. 

LI.— Dt  EODKM. 

E  MiisaH  HiifmenH. 

Clar&  laude  turma  plaude  dnlci  voce,  Alleluia; 

Ad  etemi  Regis  laudem  qui  gubemat  omnia. 

Quem  jubilant  ccbU  summa,  sol,  luna,  atque  attra ;  « 

Mare,  solum,  et  flumina,  cunctaque  naacentia. 

Qui  Sigfridum  his  advexit  oris  oum  ab  Anglii ; 

Ut  gentium  nationem  unda  dilueret  sacra. 

Demonum    dolo  seducta,  idolatra,  effectu  redemptoria  in    contemptum 

errorum  per  devia 
Ad  cultum  bei  vpeata,  Sigfridi  per  doctrinam,  pro  mentis  ccelettia  si  coBs 

vestigia  $ 
Sponsa  Cbristi  jam  es  facta,  co*operante  gratift; 
Fecundaris  infecunda,  prole  letaris  inclita. 
Oaude  namque  Christicola  Suevorum  nunc  ecclesia ; 
Tanto  Patre  sublimata,  lauda  Sigfridi  merita. 
Cujus  festa  mens  devota  frequentare  jam  satage  colendo  celebria. 
Nunc  beate  6  Sigfride  commendare  nos  dignari  in  coeli  palatia. 

Ubi  Deum  collaudare 
Mereamur  et  amare 
Per  eterna  secula. 
Iter  nostrum  deviavit 
£t  ex  vift  dedinavit 

A  virtutum  semitA ; 
Ut  eamus  iter  tutnm 
Reduc  ad  cor  mentis  gretsum 

Pietate  solitA. 
Hostis  noster  evanescat 
£t  a  frande  elangiiescat 
Dei  providentift. 

1  The  misssl,  erltmi  pheei.    Bat  the  reference  is  clearly  to  Genesis  il.  8. 
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Superna  mater  gnttin  coBooet  not  in  rionA ; . 

In  qu4  frui  mereunur  pleoA  Dei  iiotiti&. 

Sion  tancta  nos  accej^tet  io  iitperni  regis  curi4 ; 

Id  qu&  DUQC  fulget  Sigfridai  pro  doctrin&  Catholic^; 

Ciijue  laudum  praeconia  imitatar  ecclesia. 

Cum  celebrantur  annua  ejui  natalitia. 

Hinc  et  Mater  eedesia  tpemit  errorum  devia ; 

Hujui  celebri  doctrin&  fides  firmatar  unica; 

Hajos  sequi  vestigia  et  predicare  dogmata 

Fide  ver&  ac  fecund4  det  nobis  Dei  gratia. 

LII. — In  Fbsto  SS.  Rosarii  bbatjb  Mabiji  Viboinib. 

E  MissttU  Ordinis  predicaiorum,  in  BibUotkeca  Ulyssiponerui, 

Virginalis  hortuli  Christus  mundo  contulit, 

Yerni  pullant  surculi.  Contra  mundum  praelians. 

£t  efflorent  pulluli  Nos  his  tectus  fronJibus, 

Fecundi  propagine.  Vulneratus  sentibus, 

Gelu  et  hyems  transeunt»  Redimitus  floribus, 

Nix  et  imber  abennt,  Vocans,  pnreans,  pr»mians : 

Rosas  in  auram  prodeunt  A  stirpis  Rosana 

£  CGelesti  genuine.  Gemmis,  spinis,  foUis, 

Rosa  radix  liUi,  AfBuentis  Patriae 

Haec  ex  hortu  filii  Fruemur  deliciis 

Tota  spes  exilii  Ubi  satrix  residet ; 

Coihgit  plantaria.  Atoue  hnjus  militias 

Jastis  ad  lietitiam,  Laeta  sodalitiis 

Reis  ad  justitiam,  Tiiplicis  hierarcbiae 

Electis  ad  gloriam.  In  trinis  consortiit 

Cunctis  salutaria;  Imperatrix  residet. 

Quae  de  ccelis  attulit  Stella  lunft  pnlcbrior. 
£t  in  tends  sustulit* 


THE  HYMNAL  NOTED. 

Thb  complete  words  of  the  Hymnal  Noted  have  now  appeared :  the 
Second  Part  is  also  published  separately,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  already  possess  the  First.  An  index  obviates  all  the  difiicuity 
that  might  otherwise  arise  from  the  different  numbering  of  the  com- 
plete edition,  and  of  the  two  parts. 

The  complete  edition  appears  in  two  forms.  1 .  The  cheapest,  con- 
taining the  words  alone :  the  price  is  eightpence  for  a  single  copy. 
2.  With  references  to  Holy  Scripture.  The  variety  and  depth  of  Scrip- 
tural reference  in  early  and  mediaeval  hymns  are  so  extraordinary,  that 
half  the  meaning  may  easily  be  missed  even  by  those  who  would  con- 
sider- themselves  excellent  Biblical  scholars.  It  is  suggested  that, 
besides  its  obvious  uses,  this  edition  is  particularly  calculated  for  an 
employment  in  which  the  Hymnal  has  been  found  very  useful — cate<« 
chising. 

Where  centos  are  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  it  will  be  under* 
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stood,  almost  universally,  that  they  are  aoch  as  have  been  in  ge* 
neral  use  in  the  employment  of  the  hymn,  and  not  any  abbreviation 
of  our  own. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  study  of 
Hymnology,  to  refer  to  the  original,  the  eight  editions,  most  easily  pro- 
cured, are  here  added ;  and  a  reference  is  given  in  the  list  to  the  |)age 
of  each  on  which  any  hymn  is  to  be  found. 

The  Second  Part  Noted,  and  the  Harmonies  with  the  Latin  text« 
will  appear  as  soon  as  possible. 


A.  Hymnale  secundum  usum  tusignis  et  praclars  Ecclesis  Sarisburientis* 

Littlemore:  Masson.     1850. 

B.  Hyranarium  Sarisburiense :  cum  Rubricis  et  Notii  Mttsicis.     Pars  prima. 

Loudon:  Darling.     1851. 

C.  Thesaurus  Hymnolojticut.    £d.  Herm.  Adalbert.  Daniel.   Tom.  L    Halle, 

184L     C.  Idem,  Tom.  II.    Leipsic,  1844. 

D.  Lateinisohe  Hymnen  dea  Mittelalters.    Yon  F.  J.  Mone*    Tom.  I.    Frei- 

burg, 1853. 
£.  Sequentiae  ex  Missalibus  Germanicis,  AngUcis,  Gallicis,  &C    Ed.  J.  IL 
Neale.    London :  J.  W.  Parker.     1852. 

F.  Hymni  £cclesi«.    Collect  J.  M.  Neale.    Oxford,  1850. 

G.  Elucidatorium  Ecclesiasticum :  Jodoco  Chlictovaeo  interprete.  Basle,  1519. 

G.  Pars  secunda. 
H.  Hymnarium.    Ed.  Josepbus  Maria  Carolus  Thomasius.    (0pp.  Tom.  II.) 
Ed.  A.  F.  Yezzosi.    Kom.  1747. 

CRNT. 

?  8  or  9. 


?  13. 
Circ.  720. 

6. 

?  8  or  9. 

?  13. 

Til  or  12. 

7  13  or  14. 

Circ.  400. 


?  7  or  8. 


1.  O  Trinity  of  blessed  light.  O  luas  beata  Trimtas.  A.  26, 
B.  125,  C.  126,  G.  14,  H.  421. 

2.  O  what  their  joy  and  their  glory  mast  be.  O  quanta  quaUa 
sunt  ilia  sabbata.    D.  382. 

3.  Goo  ended  atl  the  world's  array.  Post  facta  celsa  CondUor, 
A  cento  from  a  hymn  of  V.  Bede,  de  vii.  diebns  in  creatione 
mundi.    D.  1.  H.  429. 

4.  On  this  the  day  that  saw  the  earth.  Primo  dierum  omnium. 
By  S.  Gregory  the  Great  A.  1,  B.  31,  C.  1,  175,  D.  370, 
G.  6,  H.  406. 

5.  Our  limbs  refreshed  with  slumber  now.  Somao  refectis  or- 
tubus.    A.  8,  B.  42,  C.  26,  G.  7«  H.  407. 

6.  In  our  joyous  celebration.  Omnes  una  celebremus,  E.  25l| 
G.  153. 

7*  When  in  silence  and  in  shade.  Quando  naetis  medkumm 
D.4t. 

8.  Again  the  Sunday  mom  is  here.  )  m^^  *..«*^  iL^« 

9.  Christ  being  nused  from  death  of  yore.  ]  ^"^  centoa,from 
En  dies  est  Dominica,     D.  312. 

10.  Be  present.  Holy  Father.  A  cento  from  the  Ades,  Pater 
Supreme,  the  6th  hymn  of  the  Cathemerindn  of  Pm- 
dentins ;  whence  the  cento  Cultor  Dei  memento,  in  the 
Sarum  Hymnal,  is  taken. 

11 .  O  blest  Creator  of  the  Light.  Lueis  Creator  Optime.  A.  19^ 
B.  36,  C.  1,  57,  D.  82,  G.  5,  H.  422. 

?  7*  J  12.  Now  that  the  daylight  fills  the  sky.    Jam  luds  orto  ddere* 

I  A.  6,  B.  38,  C.  56,  G.  4,  H.  413. 

^  7- 1  13.  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  with  God  the  Son.    J^wsc  Sancte 
ncbis  Spiritus.    A.  6,  B.  39,  C.  50,  O.  4,  H.  41& 
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7  5  or  6. 
?  6  or  6. 
7  7  or  8. 

7  7  or  8. 


7  7  or  8. 
Circ400. 

7  6. 
Curc.400. 


7  7  or  8. 
Cire.400. 


7  7  or  8. 
7  6. 

7  7. 

7  7  or  8. 

7  7  or  8. 

7  8  or  9. 

7  12  or  13. 

Girc.d80. 

Circ.  400. 


7  6  or  7. 
Circ.  420. 

15  or  16. 


14.  O  Odd  of  tnitb,  O  Lord  of  migbt.    Rector  potent,  veraw 

Deus.    A.  7,  B.40,C.  51,  G.4,  H.417. 

15.  O  OoD,  creatioo't  aecret  force.    Rerum  Deus  tenaa  vigors 

A.7,B.41,  C.52,  G.5,  H.418. 

16.  Before  the  endiog  of  the  day.      Te  lucis  ante  terminum. 

A.  27»  B.  3,  C.  52,  G.  5,  £L.  423. 

17*  Thou  Brigbtnest  of  the  Fathbr's  ray.  Splendor  Patemas 
Ghrim.  Originally  in  the  old  Breviaries  the  hymn  at 
Ijiudt  for  every  day  of  the  week.  A.  9,  B.  44,  C.  24, 
D.  373,  G.  8,  U.  410. 

18.  O  great  Creator  of  the  sky.    Immense  cali  Conditor,   A.  20, 

B.  46,  C.  58,  D.  376,  G.  9,  H.  422. 

19.  The  winged  herald  of  the  day.    Ales  diei  nuncius.    A  cento 

from  the  lit  hymn  of  the  Cathemerin6n  of  Prudentius. 

A.  II,  B.  47,  C.  119,  G.  9,  H.  411. 

20.  Earth's  mighty  Maker,  Whose  command.     TeVuris  ingens 

condUor.    Perhaps  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great.     A.  21, 

B.  48,  C.  59,  D.  376,  O.  9,  H.  422. 

21.  Hence  night,  and  clouds  that  night>time  brings.    Now  et  te* 

nebra  et  nubila*  A  cento  from  the  2ttd  hymn  of  the  Ca- 
themeriD6n  of  Pradentius.  A.  14,  B.  50,  C.  120,  D.  377» 
G.  10,H.4n. 

22.  O  God,  Whose  Hand  hath  spread  the  sky.     Cali  Deus 

Sanctissime,  A.  22,  B.  51,  C.  60,  D.  378,  G.  10,  H.  422. 

23.  Behold  the  golden  dawn  arise.    Iaub  ecce  surgit  aurea,    A 

cento,  with  one  or  two  alterations,  from  the  2nd  hymn  of 
the  Cathemerindn  of  Prudentius.  A.  15,  B.  52,  C.  121 , 
G.  11,  H.412. 

24.  Almighty  God,  Who  from  the  flood.    Magnte  Deus  potentusm 

A.  23,  B.  43,  C.  61,  G.  11,  H.  423. 

25.  Eternal  Glory  of  the  sky.  Etema  eali  gloria.    A.  17»  B.  55, 

C.  55,  D.  215,  0. 12,  H.  413. 

26.  Maker  of  men,  from  heaven  Thy  throne.  Plasmator  komims 

Deus.    A.  24,  B.  56,  C.  61,  G.  13,  H.  423. 
27*  Dawn  sprinkles  all  the  east  with  light.    Aurora  jam  spargit 
pohtm.    A.  18»  B.  58,  C.  56,  G.  13,  H.  413. 

28.  Creator  of  the  stars  of  night.      Conditor  alme  siderum. 

A.  31,  B.  1,  C.  74,  D.  49,  G.  15,  H.  378. 

29.  To  earth  descending,  Word  sublime.     Verbum  swaemum 

prodiens.    A.  32,  B.  4,  C.  77,  D.  48.  G.  16,  H.  3f9. 

30.  Draw  nigh,  draw  nigh,  Emmanuel.     Veui,  vent,  EnunanueL 

C.  336,  F.  67. 

31.  Come,  Thou  Redeemer  of  the  earth.     Vent  Redemptor  gen* 

tium.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  hymns  of  S.  Ambrose. 
A.  75,  B.  7,  C.  12,  G.  16. 

32.  Of  the  Path  BR  sole-Begotten.     Corde  natus  ex  Parentis. 

A  cento  from  the  9th  hymn  of  the  Cathemerindn  of 
Prudentius.  It  is  not  in  the  Sarum  Hymnals,  but  occurs 
in  different  forms  in  the  York  and  in  the  Hereford  :  our 
version  is  from  the  former.  A.  157,  B.  14,  C.  122,  G.  19, 
H.  352. 

33.  Jb8U,   the   Fathbr's   only   Son.      Christe,    Redemptor 

onvmum.    A.  37,  B.  12,  C.  78,  G.  17*  H.  352. 

34.  From  lands  that  see  the  sun  arise.    A  solis  ortus  cardine. 

A  cento  from  the  hymn  with  the  same  commencement  of 
Sedulins.    A.  39,  B.  15.  C.  143,  G.  17,  H.  353  and  432. 

35.  Be  present,  ye  faithfiiU    Adestefideles» 
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Cire.  670. 


i» 


ft 
?10. 


Circ.  400. 


Circ.  420. 


Circ  1140. 


f9 


7  14  or  16. 
7  11. 


7  6  or  7. 


6. 

78  or  9. 
7ilorl2. 


36.  Let  CTery  age  and  nation  own.    Agnowcat  came 

This  and  the  three  folio viog  hymnt  are  by  S.  Venantiiif 
Fortttnatut :  they  are  not  in  the  Samm,  but  oocnr  in  the 
York,  Hymnal.     A.  169,  C.  169,  H.  363. 

37.  The  Virffia  Mary  hath  conceived.     Maria  ventre  ameepit, 

38.  He,  bv  Whose  Hand  the  light  was  made.  Prmsepe  pom  per- 

tuUL 

39.  Now  the  old  Adam*a  sinful  stain.    Adam  oetus  quodpolhat. 

40.  Saint  of  God,  elect  and  precious.     Sancte  Dei^  pretume, 

A.  40.  B.  18,  C,  241,  F.  61,  G.  19. 

41.  All  haill  ye  infant  martyr  flowers.    Saheie  Jiores  martyrmm. 

A  cento  from  the  12th  hymn  of  the  Cathemerindn  of 
Prudentius.  This  hymn  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish Hymnals ;  which  merely  employ  that  from  the  Com- 
mon of  Martyrs.    C.  124,  G.  22. 

42.  Why,  impious  Herod,  vainly  fear.     Hostis  Herodes  impk. 

A  cento  from  the  same  hymn  of  Sedulius  from  which 
No.  34  is  derived.    A.  42,  B.  23,  C.  147,  G.  22,  H.  369. 

43.  Jbsu,  the  very  thought  is  sweet.    Jesm  dulcu  memories    A 

cento  from  the  hymn  called  the  Jubilus  of  S.  Bernard, 
and  known  to  the  mediaeval  writers  as  the  *'  Roey  Hymm.*' 

A.  142,  C.  227. 

44.  Another  cento  from  the  same,  arranged  as  a  sequence. 

46.  O  love,  how  deep,  how  broad,  how  high.    O  amor  quam  eat- 

statieus,  A  cento.  D.  67. 
46  Alleluia,  song  of  sweetness.  AUehua,  dulce  carmen.  A  hymn 
which  refers  to  the  universal  custom  in  the  Western 
Church  of  the  disuse  of  Alleluia,  either  from  the  Eve  of 
Septuagesima  Sunday,  or  in  some  few  instanoea  from 
Shrove  Tuesday.  Its  repetition  during  the  week  of  Sq>- 
tuagesima  is  thus  beautifully  allnded  to  by  S.  Hildebcrt, 
in  a  sermon  on  Uiat  Sunday.  (0pp.  Ed.  Beangendre, 
p.  296.)  *'  Moreover  this  day,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
0ste  of  the  fast,  and  takes  away  from  us  the  song  of  joy, 
Uiat  is.  Alleluia,  shows  our  state  of  penitenee  and  sotrow, 
teaching  us  that  we  ought  to  cease  from  immoderate  joy, 
and  remain  in  the  tears  of  repentanee.  We  tber^mre 
repeat  its  name  again  and  agun»  and  address  Alleluia 
itself,  desirous  of  retaining  it  as  a  gueat,  and  saying  to  it. 
Abide  with  us,  for  the  day  is  far  spent;  and  we  then 

five  it  our  last  farewell,  saying,  The  good  angel  of  the 
lORD  accompany  thee,  that  thou  mayest  return  again  to 
us;  that  we  may  know  that  we  shidl  not  have  perfect 
joy  until,  renewed  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Re* 
deemer,  we  receive  with  gladness  that  song."    B.  69, 

C.  261,  F.  92. 

47.  The  fast  as  taught  by  holy  lore.    Es  more  docti  mysHco. 

Some  consider  this  hymn  to  be  the  composition  of  S. 
Onm>ry  the  Great.    A.  44,  B.  62,  C.  96,  D.  94,  G.  26, 

48.  0  Maker  of  the  world,  give  ear.    Audi  benij/ne  Conditor. 

A  hymn  of  S.  Gregory  the  Graat.    A.  48,  a  68,  C.  178, 

D.  95,G.  27,H.362. 

49.  Lo,  now  is  our  accepted  day.    Eece  tempmidoHemm,    A.  60, 

B.  72,  C.  182,  H.  360. 

60.  Jbbu,  the  Law  and  Pattern  whence.    Jem,  quadragemanm* 
A.  62,  B.  77,  C.  5,  G.  29,  H.  360. 
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Circ.  670. 


Giro.  570. 


Circ.  810. 


1264. 


Circ  1020. 

10 

or  11. 

T9. 

»9 

?ll. 

? 


Circ.  570. 


?14. 
77. 


12  or  13. 
7  9  or  10. 


61.  The  Royal  Bannen  forward  m.  VeseUla  regis  ftrodnmt.  This 

hymn  waa  coinpoted  by  o.  Venaatius  Fortunatas,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  reception  at  Poictiers,  by  S.  Radegund,  of  a 
portion  of  the  True  Cross,  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople.   A.  63,  B.  79,  C.  160,  G.  30,  H.  364. 

62.  Sing,  my  tongue,  the  glorious  battle.    Pange,  linguat  gloriotu 

This  and  the  next  hymn  originally  formed  but  one,  and 
are  also  by  S.  Venantiui  Fortunatus.  A.  66^  B.  132,  C. 
163,  O.  31,  H.  363. 

63.  Thirty  years  among  us  dwelling.     Lustra  sex  qui  jam 

peracta. 

64.  Glory,  and  land,  and  honour.     Gloria,  laust  et  honor.    This 

hymn  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  S.  Theodulph  at 
Metz,  while  imprisoned  by  the  Emperor  Louis ;  and  to 
have  been  sung  on  Palm  Sunday  by  choristers  trained  bv 
him,  as  that  monarch  was  on  hii  way  to  the  cathedral. 
The  bishop  was  instantly  liberated.  C.  216,  H.  366. 
66.  The  Word  of  God  proceeding  forth.  Verhum  supemum 
prodiens.  One  of  the  hymns  composed  by  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  on  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi.    A.  82,  B.  123,  C.  264,  G.  46,  H.  377. 

66.  Te  choirs  of  New  Jerusalem.     Chorus  nova  Jerusalem.    A 

hymn  of  S.  Fulbert  of  Chartres.  A.  69,  B.  90,  C.  222, 
D.  219,  G.  37. 

67.  Jbsu,  Who  brought'it  redemption  nigh.     Jesu,  Salvator 

saculi.    A.  61,  B.  92,  G.  38,  U.  424. 

68.  Light's  fflitterinff  mom  bedecks  the  sky.    Aurora  lucis  m/t- 

lat.  This  and  the  next  hymn  were  originally  one.  A.  62, 
B.  94,  C.  83,  D.  190,  G.  36,  H.  371. 

69.  With  gentle  voice  the  Angel  gave.    Sermons  blando  Angehu. 

Ditto. 

60.  To  the  Paschal  Victim.     Victimm  Taschali.    This  celebrated 

hymn  is  probably  of  Italian  origin,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
that  escsped  the  general  devastation  of  Sequences  in  the 
"  Reformation"  of  the  Roman  Breviary.     &.  96,  G.  166. 

61.  The  strain  upraise.     Qanttmus  cuncii.    This  celebrated  com- 

position, the  AUeluiatic  Sequence,  was  employed,  like  No. 
46,  at  Septuagesinm;  but  as  the  modern  English  Church 
gives  so  little  prominence  to  that  season,  the  present 
would  seem  to  be  a  more  appropriate  place  for  its  intro- 
duction.    C.  62,  D.  88. 

62.  Hail,  festal  day.    Salve,  festa  dies.    This  processional  hymn 

is  a  cento  from  the  poem  of  S.  Yenantius  Fortunatus, 
addressed  to  S.  Felix,  on'  the  Resurrection.  C.  169, 
H,368. 

63.  On  the  mom  of  Easter  Dav.    Mane  prima  Sabbati,     C.  266, 

D.  224,  0, 167. 

64.  The  Lamb's  high  banquet.    Ad  cttnam  Agniprovidi,    This 

hymn  appears  to  have  been  composed  for  the  use  of  those 
who  had  received  Baptism  on  Easter  Eve,  and  were  about 
to  communicate  on  the  following  day.    A.  66,  B.  99,  G. 
88,  D.  217,  G.  38,  H.  370. 
66.  Ye  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Kiuff.    OJilU  etfikiee. 

66.  Eternal  Monarch,  King  Most  ^gb.    Eteme  Rex  AlHssime^ 

A.  67,  B.  101,  C.  196,  D.  228,  G.  40,  H.  372. 

67.  Jb8V,  Redemption  aU  Divine.    Jesu,  nostra  Redemptio,    A. 

68,  B.  103,  C.  63,  D.  230,  G.  40,  H.  371. 
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Cire.  720. 


Circ.  380. 

69. 

•                         > 

6  or  7. 

70. 

8. 

71. 

Circ.  1000. 

72. 

?12. 

73. 

?12. 

74. 

13  or  14. 
Circ.  380. 

76. 
76. 

Before  8. 

Circ.  380. 

?7or8. 

7  14  or  15. 
?  7  or  8. 
T  8  or  9. 
?  6  or  7. 


11. 
Circ.  670. 

Circ.  1140. 


68.  Siog  we  triumphaDt  hymns  of  praise.    Hynumm  ettmm 

fflori€f.  Not  in  the  Sarum,  but  in  the  York,  Hymnal.  A 
cento  from  an  Ascension  Hymn  of  Venerable  ^ede.  B. 
104,  H.  372. 

Now  Christ  ascending  whence  He  came.  Jam  Chrisius 
astra  ascenderat.  Part  of  a  hymn,  with  alterations, 
of  S.  Ambrose.  A.  70,  B.  107,  C.  64,  D.  238.  G.  42»  H. 
374. 

Blest  joys  for  mighty  wonders  wrought.  Beata  nobis  ffami£a» 
A.  76,  B.  1 13,  C.  6,  D.  241,  G.  42,  H.  374. 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire.  Fmt,  Creator, 
Spiritus,  Generally  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne.    A.  73,  B.  Ill,  C.  213,  D.  242,  G.  41,  H.  375. 

Come,  Thou  Holy  Paraclete.  Feat,  Sancte  Spiritus.  This 
(known  to  mediaeval  writers  as  the  Golden  Sequence)  was 
the  composition  of  King  Robert  IL  of  France.  C  35, 
D.  244,  G.  176. 

Be  present.  Holy  Trinity.  Adesto,  Saneta  Triniias.  A 
77,  B.  116,  D.  10. 

Trinity,  Unity,  Dimity.  TVmiVot,  Uniias,  Deitas.  (Se- 
quence.)   D.  9. 

O  Christ,  Thou  Lord  of  worlds.    Annue  Christe,     A.  93. 

The  eternal  gifts  of  Christ,  the  King.  Etenui  CkrisH 
munera.  This  is  a  cento  from  the  celebrated  hymn  of  S. 
Ambrose,  for  the  Festivals  of  Martyrs,  of  which  No.  80 
forms  the  other  part.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Sarum, 
but  in  the  York,  Hymnal.  A.  166,  C.  27,  G.  75,  H.  399. 
77*  The   Apostles'  hearts  were    full  of   pain.  \ 

Tristes  erant  ApostoU.  { «^  f^      ,  ^^ 

78.  [n  this  our  bright  and  Paschal  day.    Cfaro  |  »«c  *»  *»<*  ^^' 

Paschali  gaudio,  ) 

79.  The  merits  of  the  Saints.    Sanctorum  meritis,    A.  97,  C. 

203,  G.  77,  H.  401. 

80.  The  eternal  gifts  of  Christ,  the  King.    Etema  Christi 

munera.    See  76. 

81.  O  God,  Thy  soldiers'  Crown  and  Guard.    Deus,  Tuonun 

militum,  A  cento  from  a  much  longer  hymn.  A.  96,  C. 
109,  G.  76,  H.  400. 

82.  Blessed  feaits  of  Blessed  Martyrs.      O  Beata  beaiormm, 

(Sequence.)     C.  204,  G.  227. 

83.  He,  the  Confessor.    Iste  Confessor.     A.  99,  C.  248,  G.  79, 

H.  402. 

84.  Jbsu,  the  world's  Redeemer,  hear.    Jesu,  Bedemator  ommmm. 

A.  100,  C.  249,  G.  79,  H.  401. 
86.  Jesu,  the  virgin's  Crown,  do  Thou.    Jem,  corona  wrgimum. 

A.  103.  C.  112,  G.  81,  H.  402. 
86.  The  world  and  all  its  boasted  good.    H^c  rite  mmndi  gaudio. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  preceding  hymn. 
87*  Let  Gentiles  raise  the  thankful  lay.      Pauls  doctor  egregie. 

A  hymn  of  S.  Peter  Damiani.    C.  226,  H.391. 

88.  The  God,  Whom  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky.     Quern  terra, 

pontuSf  athera.  A  cento  from  a  hymn  of  S.  Venantins 
Fortnnatus.    A.  109,  C.  1/2,  G.  49,  H.  383. 

89.  Full  of  gUdness.     Latabundus.    This  celebrated  Sronence 

of  S.  Bernard,  the  melody  of  which  was  popular  all  over 
Europe,  was  used  by  the  Church  of  Sarum  indiflbrently 
•as  a  sequence  or  a  hymn.    A.  114,  C.  61  ,G,156. 
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Circ.1120. 

16. 
Circ.  720. 

16. 

Ciro.  840. 


14  or  15. 

Circ.  1160. 

12. 

■  ft 

6itto. 
14  or  15. 


7  or  8. 


7  or  8. 
Cirr.  1150. 


90.  To  the  Virgin  He  tends.    MittU  ad  Virgmem.    A  sequence. 
hy  Peter  Abaelard.     C.  59,  G.  163. 

91.  The  sighs  and  the  sorrows.     Humani  generis, 

92.  The  great  Forerunner  of  the  Mom.     Precursor  alius  luminis. 
A  cento  from  a  hymn  of  Venerable  Bede.     H.  387. 

9J.  A  type  of  those  bright  rays  on  high.     CelesHs  formam glorue. 
A.  137.  C.  290,  D.  85.  "^  ^ 

94.  Thee,  O  Christ,  the  Father's  Splendour.     7VW,  Christe, 

Virtus  Patris.    A  hymn  of  S.  Hrabanns  Manrus,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Mayence.    A.  147,  C.  220,  D.  440,  Q.  69.  H. 
.     397. 

95.  The  miphty  host  on  high.     Celsorum  civium.    A  parody  on 

No, /9.     It  is  only  found  in  the  Hereford  Hymnal.     A. 
188,  F.  212. 

96.  The  Church  on  earth,  with  answering  love.     Supenia  matris 

gaudia,    A  cento  from  a  sequence  of  Adam  of  S.  Victor. 
C.  89,  E.  228,  G.  223. 

97.  Our  fesUl  strains  to-day  reveal.     Interna festi  gaudia.    This 

and  the  following  hymn  are  centos  from  a  sequence  for 
the  Feast  of  S.  Augustine.     C.  250,  G.  213. 

98.  The'pr^ses  that  the  blessed  know.  Harum  laudum  pnecania. 

Ditto. 

99.  If  there  be  that  skills  to  reckon.     Quisquis  valet  numerare. 

A  cento  from  a  German  hymn,  of  which  the  next  ia  the 
sequel.    H.  431.        > 

100.  Light's  abode.  Celestial  Salem.    JerusdUm  luminosa^     , 

101.  Blessed  city,  Heavenly  Salem.    Vrbs^b^ta  Jerusalem.   This 

and  the  following  hymn  form  one  in  the  original,  but  have 
long  been  divided  in  Hymnals.  A.  87,  C.  239;  Q-.  46,  H. 
378. 

102.  Christ  is  made  the  sure  Foundation.    Angularis  funda^ 

metUum, 

103.  Thou  Hea?enlv  New  Jerusalem.     Cadestis  urhs  Jerusalem, 

A  re-cast  of  No.  101  in  the  ''Reformation"  of  the 
Roman  Breviary.  Aceessit  LatinitaSt  recessit  pietas.  It 
was  inserted  in  the  Hymnal  Noted,  as  having  been  the 
first  Gregorian  hymn  which  became  popular  since  the 
revival  of  Plain  Song  in  the  Church  of  England. 

104.  Blessed  city.  Heavenly  Salem.    O  beata  Jerusalem,    F.  26a 

105.  Day  of  wrath,  O  day  of  mourning,    Dies  ine,  dies  iUa.   The 

world-famous  sequence  of  Thomas  of  Celano,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  S.  Francis.     C  103. 


DR.  WESLEY  ON  CATHEDRAL  MUSIC. 

Reply  to  the  Inquiries  of  the  Cathedral  Commissioners,  relative  to 
Improvement  in  the  Music  of  Divine  Worship  in  Cathedrals.  By 
Samubl  Sbbastiak  Wiislet,  Mu8.  Doc.,  Oxon.  London :  Piper, 
Stephenson,  and  Spence,  23.  Paternoster  Row. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  elicited  by  a  circular  issued  from  the  Cathedral 
Commissioners,  addressed  "  to  the  Reverend  the  Precentors,  and  to  th^ 
Organiste  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  of  Enirland  and 
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Wales,*'  'in  which  they  a!>k  three  questions  respecting  the  desirableness 
and  practicability  of  obtaining  gratuitous  assistance  for  cathedral  quires. 
The  remarks  which  a  person  who  combines  musical  skill  and  experience 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  good  taste  and  right  feeling,  as  Dr. 
Wesley  does,  may  think  fit  to  make  on  such  a  subject,  must  be  well 
worth  reading  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  cathedral  services ;  and 
as  the  pamphlet  consists  of  a  single  sheet,  there  is  the  less  reason  for 
making  long  extracts  from  it. 

Dr.  Wesley,  while  he  allows  that  some  valuable  aid  of  the  kind 
which  the  commissioners  have  in  view  might  be  obtained  in  large  cities, 
observes  truly,  that  "  good  performance  cannot  be  any  substitute  for 
an  erroneous  and  ineffective  setting  of  the  Scripture  or  service  words 
by  the  composer,'*  and  lays  more  stress  upon  raising  the  station  of  the 
organist,  by  which  means  he  thinks  we  might  expect  '*  improved 
musical  composition  for  each  and  every  occasion  of  choral  service.'' 
In  connection  with  this  he  remarks  : — "  Much  of  the  music  now  in 
daily  use  at  cathedrals  excites  but  little  interest  now,  especially  the 
pieces  of  music  called  •  services.' "     (P.  5.) 

Again :  "  Too  much  of  the  music  now  in  use  at  cathedral  worship 
is  as  bad,  or  worse,  in  its  composition,  as  it  is  in  its  mode  of  perform- 
ance. Any  good  effect  it  produces  is  but  too  often  owing  to  the  rever- 
berating qualities  of  cathedral  edifices ;  for  the  same  music  similarly 
performed  in  a  small  room  would  excite  aversion."     (P.  9.) 

But  Dr.  Wesley  does  not  appear  to  have  discovered  the  real  cause  of 
this  in8i])idity.  It  is  not  want  of  talent  in  the  composers,  but  the 
faulty  plan  on  which  "  services  "  are  constructed,  that  renders  them 
comparatively  uninteresting.  Most  English  "service"  music  possesses 
neither  unity  nor  developement,  being  merely  a  string  of  different 
commonplace  phrases  which  can  leave  no  definite  impression.  If. 
instead  of  labouring  after  a  daily  and  unmeaning  variety  of  ''  services," 
precentors  and  organists  would  condescend  to  take  a  hint  from  the 
"  Hymnal  Noted,*'  and  make  a  well-considered  scheme  for  the  whole 
year,  appropriating  certain  "services"  for  particular  seasons,  and  allow 
those  of  little  merit  to  fall  into  utter  disuse,  we  think  cathedral  worship 
would  become  much  more  impressive  than  it  is  at  present.  If  this  ex- 
periment should  not  succeed,  some  other  might  be  tried,  but,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  we  claim  the  first  trial  for  this. 

We  by  no  means  object  to  raising  the  salaries  of  organists  generally; 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  observe  that  their  condition  is  quite  as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  that  of  some  thousands  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
Moreover,  if  the  inducement  for  men  of  musical  talent  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  organ  were  greater  than  it  is,  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Wesley  in  expecting  that  a  great  increase  of  valuable  church-mucic 
would  be  the  result.  That  the  art  of  organ-playing  has  greatly 
advanced  within  the  last  hundred  years  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  i' 
evident  at  the  same  time  that  skill  in  playing  implies  that  a  lai^ 
portion  of  lime  is  spent  in  practising,  and  consequently  the  organist 
has  the  less  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  other  branches  of  musical  art, 
•uch  as  the  study  of  vocal  counterpoint.  If,  besides  this,  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  German  s^le  of    instrumental  music,   with  which 
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skilful  organisto  must  in  general  be  chiefly  conyenant,  is  of  all  styles 
the  one  least  suited  for  voices,  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  first-rate 
organist  is  not  the  person  from  whom  to  expect  the  best  composition 
for  quires.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  we  need  only  refer  to 
a  volume  of  original  anthems  which  Dr.  Wesley  himself  has  lately  pub- 
lished. We  willingly  admit  that  they  exhibit  considerable  talent,  and 
contain  a  good  many  beautiful  passages  here  and  there,  chiefly  in  the 
style  of  Spohr.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  form  a  quire  that  should  sing 
them  eiFectively ;  nor,  if  this  could  be  done,  would  the  result  repay  the 
trouble.  In  the  relish  which  he  has  for  the  crudest  discords.  Dr. 
Wesley  presents  a  remarkable  analogy  with  some  human  beings  we 
have  heard  of,  who  had  so  hardened  their  throats  and  stomachs  by 
habitual  gin- drinking,  that  a  dram  of  sulphuric  acid  was  to  them  nothing 
more  than  an  agreeable  stimulant.  As  Dr.  Wesley  evidently  considers 
the  lavish  employment  of  discords  to  be  the  greatest  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  music,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  in  the  next  edition  of 
his  "Reply,*'  he  should  add  to  that  part  of  his  "scheme"  which  relates  to 
the  University  Professorships  of  Music,  a  proposal  for  the  institution  of 
a  new  degree,  superior  to  that  of  Mus.  Doc,  the  mark  of  which 
should  be  Dis.  Doc.  He  himself  ought  certunly  to  be  the  first 
recipient  of  the  honour. 

But,  to  be  serious,  where  the  offices  of  quiremaster  and  organist  are 
combined,  the  holder  is  so  far  in  a  position  for  producing  church-music 
of  the  best  description  :  but  the  former  qualification  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  organs  were  made  to  accompany 
voices,  not  voices  to  accompany  organs.  With  the  increased  study  of 
music  among  the  Clergy,  and  the  desire,  which  now  manifests  itself  in 
some  places,  to  test  the  qualifications  of  men  before  they  are  a))pointed 
to  responsible  offices,  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  a  generation  of  pre- 
centors who  will  produce  some  first-rate  compositions  for  the  Church. 
Dr.  Wesley  very  properly  places  the  precentor  before  the  organist  in 
his  "  scheme  "  at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  and  recommends  that  this 
personage  should  be  one  of  the  superior  dignitaries,  as  in  the  old 
foundations  before  the  recent  enactments.  We  would  suggest  in 
addition,  that,  as  some  evidence  of  fitness  ought  certainly  to  be  required 
before  a  person  is  appointed  to  a  precentorship,  and  since  the  chief  use 
of  University  degrees  is  to  afford  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  some 
evidence  of  a  person*s  fitness  for  the  employment  he  seeks,  it  would  be 
well  if  a  degree  in  music  were  made  essential  for  holding  the  office  of  a 
precentor  in  any  cathedral. 

Several  points  of  importance  are  brought  forward  in  the  pamphlet, 
among  which  are — 

The  propriety  of  having  at  least  twelve  men's  voices  at  once  in  the 
quire.  We  have  before  expressed  our  decided  concurrence  in  this 
opinion. 

The  payment  of  qniremen. 

The  desirableness  of  a  music  school,  for  the  express  training  of 
Church  singers. 

The  treatment  of  chorister  boys. 

Chanting  and  reading  the  prayers. 
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The  form  of  churches :  respecting  which,  Dr.  Wesley  differs  widely 
from  us  and  almost  every  church- architect. 

The  position  of  organs. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  of  these  points  at  present. 
Respecting  the  desirableness  of  a  music  school  for  the  training  of 
church-singers,  we  think  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  among  all  who 
feel  the  importance  of  church-music  ;  though  of  course  there  is  room 
for  much  discussion  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  scheme,  and 
the  benefit  resulting  would  depend  very  much  upon  how  it  was  carried 
out.  We  have  observed  with  regret  that  the  education  of  Bngtish 
musicians  is  too  generally  very  defective  in  matters  which  do  not  im- 
mediately relate  to  their  art  and  yet  have  an  important  bearing  upon  it. 
The  faults  of  many  composers  are  chiefly  owing  to  want  of  genenl 
intellectual  cultivation ;  and,  without  sound  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples, church-musicians  will  be  sure  to  fall  into  a  cold  and  irreverent 
performance  of  their  sacred  duties,  and  probably  into  idle  and  sensusl 
habits  at  other  times. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  "  honorary  vicars- choral,"  which  is  the 
question  that  has  given  birth  to  the  pamphlet  under  review,  we  think 
that  if  it  be  meant  only  to  make  some  amends  for  a  shabby  number  of 
stipendiary  singers,  the  plan  deserves  strong  reprobation  ;  but  if,  ss  we 
would  rather  hope,  the  design  is  to  turn  to  account  whatever  musical 
talent  may  exist  in  the  place,  in  addition  to  9uch  a  paid  quire  u$  i» 
sufficient  for  the  daily  service,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  solemnity  oQ 
Sundays  and  other  festivals,  nothing  can  be  said  against  it,  where  it  is 
practicable,  but  that  of  course  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
place. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  TOUR  IN  EAST-ANGLIA. 

rA  Communication.) 

You  may  perhaps  be  i^urpriaed  at  my  commencing  an  account  of  what 
1  saw  in  the  extreme  east  of  England,  with  a  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  Society  very  far  towards  the  west,  llie  fact  is,  that  I  am 
forwarding  to  the  Somersetshire  Archeeological  Society  a  paper  on  the 
points  of  resemblance  and  dissimilarity  between  the  Perpendicular  archi- 
tecture of  that  county  and  the  variety  of  the  style  prevalent  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  Of  that  paper  some  notice  or  analysis,  in  some  form  or 
other,  may  not  improbably  find  its  way  into  the  pages  of  the  Eeclest- 
ologist.  I  mean,  therefore,  not  to  go  over  that  ground  again,  but  rather 
to  lay  before  you  the  result  of  the  observations  on  other  points  which 
occurred  in  traversing  a  very  rich,  and,  to  me,  previoudy  unknown, 
district  of  architectural  topography. 

I  began  my  observations  at  Wisbeach.  As  I  made  a  somewhat 
elaborate  discourse  on  the  very  extraordinary  church  of  that  town,  st 
the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the  Archseological  Institute,  I  will  not 
enlarge  further  on  that  point  than  to  warn  anybody  not  there  present, 
especially  any  patriotic  inhabitant  of  Wisbeach,  that  I  did  not  abuse  it 
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quite  as  much  as  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  represented  me.  Local 
reporters  seem  incapable  of  analysing  anything ;  so  all  the  Cambridge 
oracle  seized  upon  was  a  single  sentence  of  depreciatory  remark  on  the 
generally  clumsy  outline  of  the  church,  passing  by  my  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  roost  singular  and  interesting  process  to  which  that 
clumsy  outline  is  owing. 

While  at  Wisbeach  I  walked  out  to  Leverington,  which,  when  I 
compared  the  nave  and  the  tower,  drew  from  me  the  remark,  that  if  my 
ecclesiological  friends  commonly  saw  such  Perpendicular  and  such 
Lancet  work  in  juxtaposition,  I  was  less  surprised  at  their  depreciation 
of  the  former  style.  Yet  I  presume  that  no  one  can  fail  to  atdmire  the 
noble  porch,  Perpendicular  though  it  be.  The  glory  of  Leverington, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  its  steeple :  the  first  I  saw  of  a  class  frequent 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Some  are  Decorated  from  the  ground*  others 
have  the  lower  part  Barly  English,  but,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  later 
upper  portion  is  always  very  skilfully  added  or  replaced,  so  that  all 
appears  one  general  design.  Some  have,  some  have  not,  spires  ;  but 
the  spire,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  very  important  or  very  closely  connected 
with  the  tower.  A  staircase- turret  is  commonly  introduced  at  one 
comer,  worked  into  the  buttresses  in  various  ingenious  ways.  With 
very  g^at  variety  in  detail,  they  all  seem  connected  by  a  common  feel- 
ing, and  by  a  marked  diversity  from  any  of  the  types  of  towers  found 
as  we  advance  further  into  Norfolk. 

That  at  Leverington  is  both  loftier  in  proportion  than  the  rest,  and  is 
roo|re  closely  connected  with  the  tower  by  four  turrets  which  surround  it. 
But  these  even  rise  within  the  battlement,  and  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  buttresses  or  to  any  other  portion  of  the  tower.  The  stair- 
case-turret here  is  introduced  between  the  double  buttresses  at  the  north- 
west angle,  and  is  supported  on  arches  in  a  very  singular  manner.  The 
Early  English  portion  of  this  tower  is  of  excellent  work,  and  has  a 
western  doorway  set  in  a  shallow  porch ;  a  niche  over  it  presents  a 
curious  specimen  of  early  crocketing.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
fault  in  the  side  elevations  :  a  lower  stage  has  an  arcade  of  three,  and 
that  immediately  above  it  of  two  only,  contrary  to  the  rule  by  which 
lightness  and  ornament  should  always  increase  towards  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  tower.  The  Decorated  belfry*  windows  are  some  Arch  and 
Foil  and  some  Reticulated. 

At  Walsoken  I  entered  Norfolk,  and  made  my  first  acquaintance  with 
the  gigantic  and  magnificent  churches  of  "  Marshland."  This  first 
specimen  is,  in  its  main  internal  features,  Norman  of  a  very  high  class, 
though  no  one  would  expect  it  from  its  external  appearance.  A  nave 
of  seven  bays,  highly  enriched,  a  still  more  enriched  pointed  chancel* 
arch  rising  from  shafts  banded  over  and  over  again,  a  choir  with  aisles 
and  arcades  continuing  those  of  the  nave,  tells  us  what  the  church  was 
originally.  But  the  narrow  aisles  have  given  way  to  much  broader 
ones,  according  to  the  ordinary  parochial  type  of  a  later  period :  this 
has  smothered  the  clerestory  of  the  choir,  which  can  still  be  traced  in- 
side, while  that  of  the  nave  has  given  way  to  a  large  Perpendicular 
substitute. 

The  western  tower  is  a  more  congenial  addition.     It  is  a  tall  struc- 
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ture  with  octagon  tarrete  at  each  angle.  The  three  lower  stages  are 
Early  English,  loaded  with  arcades,  hot  unluckily  they  commence  at 
the  very  bottom,  and  actually  diminish  in  richness  as  they  ascend. 
The  west  doorway  is  round-headed.  At  the  top  of  the  third  stage  the 
Early  English  work  terminates,  the  belfry-stage  being  Decorated ;  the 
architectural  design  is  continued,  the  turrets  being  carried  up  and 
finished  with  pinnacles,  but  the  ornamental  system  of  arcading  is 
brought  to  a  sudden  stop.  A  small  spire  rises  quite  unconnectedly 
from  within  the  battlement. 

As  if  the  Marshlanders  had  expressly  designed  their  county  to  serve 
for  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of  Rickman,  the  next  church  I  came 
to  proved  to  be  as  fine  a  specimen  of  Early  English  as  Walsoken  was  of 
Norman.  This  was  that  of  West  Walton.  Here  I  can  hardly  say 
which  is  the  main  object  of  attraction, — the  nave  and  the  detached 
campanile  are  each  so  perfectly  admirable  in  their  several  ways.  The 
arrangement  at  once  suggests  the  remembrance  of  Berkeley  church, 
which  I  described  at  length  in  your  pages  a  few  months  back.  1  need 
hardly  say  that  no  fair  comparison  could  be  instituted  between  the  two 
campaniles :  between  the  two  naves  the  competition  is  on  very  equal 
terms,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  Walton  must  have  the  preference. 
The  nave  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme  ;  the  arcades  are  equisd,  perhaps 
superior,  to  Berkeley  in  detail,  but  certainly  inferior  in  proportion. 
The  arches  are,  to  my  taste,  decidedly  too  wide  for  the  height  of  the 
pillars,  while  at  Berkeley  the  proportions  are  absolutely  faultless ;  bat 
the  mouldings  of  the  arches  at  Walton  are  much  deeper.  The  pilUrs 
themselves,  with  their  detached  and  banded  shafts,  may  be  considered 
preferable,  and  the  floriated  capitals,  united  under  one  large  round  abacus, 
are  at  least  equal  to  their  Gloucestershire  rivals.  But  it  is  iu  the  clere- 
story, where  Berkeley  fails,  that  the  superiority  of  Walton  becomes 
manifest.  Here  are  no  blank  spaces,  far  less  one  whole  side  left  with- 
out windows  at  all.  A  string  runs  immediately  above  the  tops  of  the 
arches,  and  the  clerestory  itself  consists  within  and  without  of  a  con- 
tinuous arcade,  three  only  in  each  bay,  the  central  one  of  each  being 
pierced  as  a  window. 

The  whole  interior  of  this  nave  is  about  the  most  elaborate  and  har- 
monious piece  of  Early  Gothic  that  I  have  seen  in  any  parish  church. 
In  point  of  size  and  ornament  it  surpasses  many  abbey  churches,  yet  it 
exhibits  scarcely  any  approximation  to  the  character  of  a  minster.  The 
general  plan  has  no  transepts  or  central  tower  :  similarly  the  elevation 
of  the  nave,  magnificent  as  it  is,  has  no  triforium,  no  vaulting,  not  even 
a  passage  in  the  clerestory,  which  might  have  been  introduced  with  ex- 
cellent effect.  Externally  there  is  still  less  approximation  to  the  cathe- 
dral type,  except  in  the  west  front,  which  has  evidently  been  a  very  ela- 
borate design,  but  which  is  quite  ruined  by  late  and  incongruous  props 
and  insertions.  A  very  poor  western  porch  conceals  and  mutilates  a 
superb  double  doorway.  The  chancel-arch  is  of  the  same  character  as 
the  nave ;  so  also  were  the  choir-aisles,  which  have  been  unfortunately 
destroyed,  (at  no  recent  period  however,)  the  pillars  and  arches  still 
remaining  visible  on  the  walls  within.  The  windows  are  mostly  Per- 
pendicular insertions,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  most  elaborate  two- 
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light  window  of  incipient  Geometrical  work,  in  the  south  aisle.     There 
is  also  a  very  bold  south  porch  with  large  arcaded  turrets. 

The  nave  is  certainly  as  grand  in  its  way  as  the  campanile  in  its,  but 
the  singularity  of  the  latter  renders  it  the  most  characteristic  thing  at 
'West  Walton.  Of  the  other  detached  towers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Wisbeach  actually  touches  the  church  wall  with  its  buttresses,  and  Ter- 
rington  S.  Clement's  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  passage  between  the  two 
buildings ;  but  this  at  Walton  stands  far  away,  just  as  at  Berkeley,  only 
on  the  south  side,  instead  of  the  north,  and  has  more  of  meaning  and 
purpose  than  at  Berkeley,  as  it  forms  a  stately  gateway  to  the  church- 
yard, standing  on  four  open  arches.  Its  angle  turrets,  its  arcades,  its 
immense  incipient  Geometrical  belfry  windows  are  all  of  the  most 
striking  character :  unluckily  its  original  finish,  whatever  it  was,  has 
given  way  to  a  very  poor  modern  parapet. 

Chronology  and  geography  so  obligingly  conspire  in  this  country 
that  my  next  stage  brought  me  after  the  Norman  of  Walsoken,  and  the 
Early  English  of  West  Walton,  to  the  equally  magnificent  church  of 
Walpole  S.  Peter's,  where  the  principal  features  are  Decorated  with 
some  intermixture  of  Perpendicular.  Many  of  these  eastern  churches 
exhibit  some  very  curious  features  of  transition  between  those  styles, 
and  traces  of  Decorated  work,  especially  in  the  tracery  of  windows, 
often  remain  to  a  very  late  date  in  the  Perpendicular  period,  mixed  up 
with  other  peculiarities  more  resembling  Foreign  Flamboyant.  This 
Walpole  S.  Peter's  has  a  noble  nave  of  seven  bays  with  clustered 
pillars ;  the  clerestory  above  of  thirteen  windows  is  a  grand  specimen 
of  the  arrangement  usual  in  this  district.  The  chancel,  without  aisles, 
is  Perpendicular,  and  remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  the  immense 
elevation  of  the  high  altar,  under  which  there  is  a  vaulted  passage  in 
the  churchyard.  The  long  nave  b  finished  at  the  east  end  with  two 
turrets  with  spires,  a  frequent  Norfolk  arrangement,  always  productive 
of  great  dignity  of  effect :  there  is  also  a  large  Perpendicular  porch  on 
the  south  side.  The  small  western  tower — small,  that  is,  for  the  im- 
mense building  to  which  it  is  attached — is  one  of  the  Decorated  type 
already  mentioned.  The  turret  is  here  at  the  south-west  comer,  the 
double  buttresses  rising  out  of  it ;  as  they  finish  just  under  the  battle- 
ment, they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  spire  having  been  designed. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  grandest  parish  churches  in  England, 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  whole.  The  magnificent  nave  might, 
for  size  and  proportion,  be  the  western  limb  of  a  second-rate  cathedral ; 
but  the  mere  aisleless  chancel,  though  a  fine  one  of  its  kind,  forms  but 
an  unworthy  termination  to  the  east,  and  the  really  beautiful  tower  at 
the  west  is  thrown  into  utter  insignificance.  The  fact  clearly  is,  that 
this  type  is  only  satisfactory  on  a  much  smaller  scale ;  such  a  nave  as 
Walpole  S.  Peter  imperatively  calk  for  west  front,  transepts  and 
central  tower  as  its  natural  adjuncts. 

The  twin  church  of  Walpole  S.  Andrew  is  a  much  smaller  structure, 
but  it  is  really  felt  as  a  relief  among  this  succession  of  giants.  The 
tower  is  not  remarkable  except  for  a  small  structure  of  brick  attached 
to  the  south-west  angle,  and  worked  in  to  one  of  the  buttresses.  It  is 
a  sort  of  thing  for  the  local  antiquary  or  the  professed  ecclesiologist  to 
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puzzle  oat ;  the  passing  architectural  student  is  more  attracted  by  the 
nave,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  local  Perpendicular  on  a  smaller  scale,  foar 
bays  and  only  eight  clerestory  windows.  The  eastern  turrets  of  die 
nave  are  very  conspicuous  and  dignified. 

The  next  church  I  saw,  Terrington  S.  Clement,  completed  my 
chronological  series  with  a  Perpendicular  building  equalling,  if  not 
surpassing,  in  size  and  splendour,  those  which  I  had  already  exanuned 
in  the  earlier  styles.  This  is  another  of  these  gigantic  parish  churches ; 
but  it  approaches  far  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  cathedral  type, 
though  it  still  remains  quite  as  far  from  its  complete  realization.  Its 
nave  and  west  front  externally  fully  realize  it,  and  it  is  not  feur  to 
mention  its  central  portion  as  failing,  for  the  transepts  have  been  muti- 
lated, and  the  central  tower,  evidently  designed,  has  been  destroyed  or 
never  completed.  But,  as  usaal,  the  distinctive  character  of  a  minster 
is  absent  from  the  choir  and  from  the  internal  elevations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  most  magnificent  building,  stately  in  itself,  and  valuable  as  s 
study  of  the  peculiar  transitional  style  of  the  district. 

The  west  front  is  of  extreme  splendour,  fully  equalling,  if  not  throw- 
ing into  the  shade,  those  of  Yatton  and  Crewkeme.  Like  them  it  coq- 
sists  of  the  extremities  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  each  supported  by  turrets, 
but  the  proportion  of  the  whole  seems  better  than  in  ^ther  of  the 
Somersetshire  examples.  The  windows,  especially  the  great  window 
of  the  nave,  are  fine  examples  of  the  local  intermixture  of  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  tracery.  The  west  doorway,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
singularly  small  and  plain  for  the  general  character  of  the  composition, 
litis  splendid  front,  however,  loses  much  of  its  effect  by  tiie  close 
proximity  of  the  campanile,  which  stands  just  detached  to  the  north  of 
it.  This  is  a  bold  plain  structure,  evidently  of  much  later  Perpen- 
dicular date  than  the  church,  and  probably  erected  when  the  design  of 
completing  the  central  tower  was  relinquished.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  its  architect  did  not  apply  it  to  some  such  purpose  ss 
at  West  Walton,  instead  of  making  it,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely  roin 
this  noble  fii^ade. 

The  nave  has  seven  bays  and  fourteen  clerestory  windows,  and,  espe- 
cially on  the  south  side,  which  is  most  enriched,  is  a  grand  and  well* 
proportioned  structure.  The  transepts  are  the  full  height  of  the  nave, 
but  they  have  been  shortened,  and  thereby  have  also  lost  the  western 
aisles  with  which  they  were  originally  famished.  The  choir  has  no 
aisles,  and  is  every  way  inferior,  having  only  reached  the  height  of  the 
main  building  by  the  addition  of  a  later  clerestory  of  brick.  The  in- 
ternal effect  of  the  church  is  very  noble,  but  much  simpler  and  plaioer 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  splendour  of  the  exterior. 
The  piers  are  plain  octagons  and  the  arches  quite  plainly  chamfered,  bat 
their  proportion,  which  is  extremely  fine,  takes  away  any  notion  of 
rudeness  or  imperfection.  The  roof  is  rather  high-pitched,  but  does 
not  exhibit  the  genuine  East-Anglian  character. 

This  was  one  day*s  work  from  Wisbeach,  though  I  came  again  from 
Lynn  to  finish  my  survey  of  Terrington  S.  Clement.  Retumiag 
to  Wisbeach,  I  passed  by  the  church  of  Terrington  S.  John,  which  I 
had  not  time  to  examine,,  but  I  perceived  that  its  tower  was  on  one  side 
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of  the  west  front,  and  that  it  had  a  singular  clerestory  of  oircular 
and  pointed  windows  alternately.  There  is  something  slightly  analogous 
at  Wisbeach. 

On  the  day  that  I  revisited  Terrington  from  Lynn.  I  saw  the  three 
small  churches  of  West  Lynn,  Clenchwalton,  and  Tilney  Islington, 
none  of  which  I  need  stop  to  describe.  Tilney  All  Saints,  however, 
is  quite  a  different  matter ;  though  somewhat  smaller  than  the  vast 
buildings  of  which  I  have  hitherto  been  speaking,  it  is  a  church  of 
▼ery  great  beauty  and  interest.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
lay  my  hand  upon  the  whole  of  my  drawings  of  it,  which  hinders  me 
from  minutely  describing  a  single  bay,  Decorated  I  think,  added  between 
the  Norman  nave  and  the  Decorated  tower.  The  former  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  a  more  elegant  kind  than  Walsoken,  though  the  arches 
are  less  elaborate.  The  pillars  have  floriated  capitals,  and  one  at  least 
is  elaborately  clustered,  in  a  way  showing  that  it  must  be  very  late  in 
the  style.  The  tower  is  one  of  the  Decorated  class,  with  a  small  spire. 
There  are  octagonal  turrets  of  great  projection  at  the  angles,  with 
considerable  buttresses  again  attached  to  them,  forming  altogether  a 
most  unusually  massive  "crutch**  to  support  the  baitings  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  The  west  doorway  is  canopied  and  crocketed ;  in  the  stage 
over  it  is  what  looks  exactly  like  an  interrupted  series  of  shallow 
lancet  panelling,  like  Walsoken,  with  two  arches  pierced  for  windows. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  tower. 

These  are  all  the  churches  I  saw  in  the  region  of  Marshland,  a 
region  which  surpasses  all  parts  of  England  I  know  of  for  the  niggard- 
liness of  nature  and  the  bounty  of  art.  In  a  dead  flat,  stretching 
away  to  infinity,  like  Sedgemoor  unrelieved  by  the  prospect  of  distant 
Mendips  and  Quantocks,  there  baa  somehow  arisen  a  group  of 
churches,  which,  for  combined  proximity  and  magnificence,  must,  I 
suppose,  be  quite  unrivalled.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  they  do 
not  owe  their  origin  to  any  sudden  church-building  impulse  at  one 
particular  period  :  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpen- 
dicular, supply  examples  of  equal  size  and  splendour.  The  great  size 
of  their  naves  is  an  admirable  merit;  it  hinders  the  churches  from 
being  cramped  or  crowded,  and  leaves  a  large  vacant  space  at  the  west 
end,  which  gives  great  dignity  to  the  superb  fonts  which  occur  in  some 
of  them.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  was  my  own  fault,  but  certainly 
when  I  came  into  this  district,  I  found  myself  far  more  ignorant  of 
it  than  I  commonly  am.  I  had  a  general  notion  that  it  contained 
some  very  fine  churches,  but  that  was  all.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  they  may  have  been  illustrated  in  any  local  publication :  cer- 
tainly eng^vings  of  and  references  to  them  in  books  on  architectural 
subjects  in  general  are  far  rarer  than  I  should  have  expected. 

The  town  of  Lynn  is  one  fnll  of  antiquities  of  various  kinds,  but  of 
these  many  are  of  domestic,  civic,  or  military  character,  and  so  do  not 
come  under  your  jurisdiction  ;  possibly  I  may  find  an  opportunity  of 
treating  some  of  them  elsewhere.  Others  again  have  fallen  within  the 
scope  of  my  Somersetshire  paper ;  but,  after  deducting  both  classes,  I 
find  a  good  deal  left  for  you  on  the  prescsnt  occasion.  The  principal 
church,  S.  Margaret's,  is  on  an  immense  scale,  and  even  .now,  after 
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many  mutilations,  retains  many  features  of  great  splendour.  It  wat, 
like  many  others,  at  once  monastic  and  parochial, — I  believe  collegiate 
as  well;  in  its  outline,  while  it  remained  unaltered,  it  most  have 
rivalled  the  greatest  cathedrals;  a  cross  church  with  a  central  oc- 
tagon and  two  square  western  towers,  it  formed  the  first  in  rank, 
but  first  among  many  goodly  rivals,  among  the  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures of  Lynn.  But  unfortunately  the  central  octagon  is  fallen, 
the  nave,  transepts,  and  aisles  of  the  choir,  have  been  rebuilt  in  a 
meagre  style,  some  of  the  subordinate  chapels  are  entirely  swept 
away,  so  that  the  west  front,  the  choir,  and  the  lantern  arches  alone 
remain  to  testify  to  the  original  condition  of  S.  Margaret's.  The 
west  front  stands,  I  believe,  since  the  building  of  the  new  tower  of 
Canterbury  and  the  fall  of  the  southern  one  at  LlandaflP,  a  solitary 
example  in  England,  though  with  many  parallels  on  the  continent, 
of  a  facade  with  two  entirely  dissimilar  towers.  The  southern  one 
is  the  elder  and  the  smaller,  and  is  an  excellent  study  of  various 
architectural  styles.  The  lower  portion  is  Norman,  of  which  some 
ornamental  portions  remain  without,  as  well  as  the  arches  into  the  nave 
and  aisle  within.  On  this  is  raised  an  Early  English  portion  of  two 
stages,  the  lower  with  lancets,  the  upper  with  large  incipient  Geome- 
trical windows,  something  like  those  in  the  campanile  at  West  Walton. 
This  stage  ranges  with  the  original  gable  of  the  nave,  and  evidently  was 
designed  as  the  finish  of  the  tower,  which,  as  in  some  other  examples, 
would  not  have  risen  above  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  massive  but- 
tresses however  clearly  puint  to  a  contemplated  spire.  But  on  this 
has  been  raised  a  smaller  Decorated  stage,  with  angle-turrets  and  two- 
light  windows  with  panelling  on  each  side.  This  formerly  supported 
a  tall  wooden  spire,  which  was  blown  down,  and  a  battleooent  and 
pinnacles  substituted.  The  rest  of  the  front  is  Perpendicular,  with  a 
west  porch,  and  a  fine  west  window  of  mixed  Arch  tracery.  The  north 
tower,  with  the  exception  of  some  Norman  portions  visible  within,  is 
in  the  same  style ;  it  exceeds  the  other  tower  both  in  height  and 
thickness.  It  is  a  plain,  massive,  well  proportioned  structure,  bat 
calls  for  no  special  remark.  A  chapel  is  continued  from  its  north 
side  in  the  same  masonry,  which  has  a  fine  west  window,  but  is  now 
used  as  an  engine-house.  A  larger  chapel,  adjoining,  but  which  mast 
have  been  nearly  detached,  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  shambles 
erected  on  its  site. 

The  choir  is  Early  English,  with  some  Perpendicular  alterations. 
Without  fully  realizing  the  cathedral  type,  it  makes  some  approach  to 
it  in  a  tall  clerestory  with  a  passage  ;  but  Perpendicular  windows  have 
been  inserted.  The  piers  are  good  clusters  with  foliated  caps ;  the 
lantern  arches  match ;  there  is  no  sign  of  vaulting.  The  fittings  remain, 
good  Decorated  stalls  and  a  cinque- cento  screen.  The  east  end  retains 
some  earlier  portions,  but  is  mainly  Perpendicular ;  it  is  flanked  by 
turrets;  the  east  window  is  a  round  one,  and  shows  how  entirely 
uttsuited  Perpendicular  tracery  is  to  that  form. 

The  solitary  hexagonal  tower  of  the  Grey  Friars  church  I  have 
carried  elsewhere  to  compare  it  with  the  Somersetshire  octagons;  but 
I  must  meption  some  excavations  to  the  south  of  it«  which  seem  to  hare 
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revealed  the  position  of  the  chapter-house.  A  little  way  on  are  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  church  of  S.  James,  of  which  the  nave  is 
gone,  and  what  remains  scandalously  forms  the  workhouse.^  This 
fragment  is  no  other  than  the  transept  and  eastern  limb  of  a  large 
cruciform  church  with  a  central  octagon,  Early  English,  resting  on 
Norman  arches.  There  are  some  very  fine  internal  details  in  the 
upper  iiortions. 

S.  Nicholas  is  called  a  chapel  at  Lynn ;  elsewhere  it  would  be 
accepted  as  a  very  large  and  magnificent  church,  and  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  local  transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  and  choir  (not  architecturally  divided)  with  aisles  of  eleven  bays, 
with  a  single  bay  of  presb3rtery  beyond.  Something  has  been  lately 
done  in  the  way  of  restoration  and  re- arrangement,  but  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what.  Comparing  its  present  state  with  what  is  described  in 
the  local  guide-books,  I  perceive  that  a  horrible  mass  of  pews  and 
galleries  has  been  swept  away,  and  a  magnificent  architectural  effect 
recovered ;  but  I  suspect  that  some  stalls  and  screen- work  have  gone 
also.  Certainly  the  ritual  arrangements  are  not  what  you  would  ap- 
prove of ;  but  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  occupying  myself  rather 
in  contemplating  the  extraordinary  apparition  of  a  Berkeley  arch  leading 
to  the  vestry,  than  in  criticizing  pulpits  and  reading-pews.  Of  the  in« 
temal  architecture  of  S.  Nicholas  I  have  made  prize  to  compare  with  my 
western  favourites,  but  I  must  say  a  little  about  its  west  front.  This 
retains  on  the  south  side  a  massive  tower  of  incipient  Geometrical 
work,  evidently  akin  to  the  similar  portions  of  the  south  tower  of  S. 
Margaret's  ;  consequently,  just  as  at  RedclifFe,  the  front  is  quite  lop« 
sided,  and  one  yearns  for  another  tower  on  the  other  side  of  the  gable. 
But  this  tower  is  a  very  remarkable  production  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  evidently  was  originally  added  to  the  west  end  of  a  much  smaller 
church,  occupying  the  site  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  present  one,  whose 
blocked  west  window  may  still  be  traced  in  its  eastern  wall.  The  lower 
part  of  this  tower  presents  an  appearance  of  having  been  supported  on 
open  arches,  since  blocked.  Such  however  cannot  be  the  case  ;  it  is 
simply  that  the  shafts  of  the  very  fine  window,  rich  with  tooth-mould- 
ing, have,  from  some  freak  or  other,  been  brought  down  to  the  ground. 
The  remainder  of  the  front  contains  a  gigantic  west  window  of  eleven 
lights,  which,  as  well  as  the  eastern  one,  is  an  excellent  study  of  the 
local  transitional  tracery,  and  below  it  a  Perpendicular  double  doorway, 
a  thing  I  do  not  remember  t«  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  great  south 
porch  is  also  very  large  and  elaborate. 

The  Chapel  of  our  Lady  on  the  Mount  contains  domestic  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  work ;  I  therefore  resign  it  to  Mr.  Parker,  for  his  third 
volume  on  Domestic  Architecture. 

From  Lynn  I  made  an  excursion  to  Castle  Rising,  beyond  which  I 
could  get  no  further  in  that  direction,  though  I  was  sorely  tempted 
both  by  the  prospect  of  something  more  like  hills  than  I  had  seen  for 
a  long  time,  and  also  by  a  distant  view  of  what  I  imagine  to  have  been 
Snettisham  Church.    The  castle  is  not  a  piece  of  ecclesiology.  but 

>  Since  writing  this,  I  see  from  the  newspapers  that  this  workhouse-church  has 
fallen  down. 
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close  to  it  18  a  very  remarkable  DHoDnment  in  that  line,  the  foundation 
of  a  small  apsidal  church,  which  the  local  antiquaries  pronounce  to  be 
Anglo- Saxon,  on  the  ground  that  it  must  have  been  disused  when  the 
Norman  castle  was  built,  as  it  is  half  smothered  by  some  of  its  earth- 
works. I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be,  but  it  is  sufficiently  dear  that 
the  church  was  in  use  after  the  erection  of  the  castle,  as,  unless  my 
eyes  strangely  deceived  me,  there  were  the  remains  of  a  window  with 
a  splay  and  chamfer  inserted  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
buUding  consisted  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  apsidal  presbytery,  all  very 
distinctly  marked,  the  chancel-arch  being  especially  narrow.  A  bench- 
table  runs  round  the  nave,  but  there  is  no  perfect  architectural  feature, 
except  a  very  small  round-headed  slit  at  the  extreme  east  end  of 
the  apse. 

Of  the  parish  church  of  Castle  Rising  I  was  of  course,  like  the  reit 
of  the  world,  familiar  with  the  west  front,  but  I  did  not  know  how 
much  the  church  contained  besides.  The  church  was  a  small  structure 
of  the  Iffley  type,  with  an  exceedingly  low  saddle-back  tower,  with 
its  gable  alone  rising  above  the  roof.  An  Early  English  transept  has 
been  thrown  out  to  the  south  of  the  tower  or  choir,  and  since  de- 
stroyed ;  its  arch,  cutting  through  the  Norman  window,  and  the  line 
of  the  enormously  high-pitched  roof  above,  are  both  still  to  be  seen. 
The  presbytery  has  some  remains  of  Norman  arcades  on  the  south  side, 
but  they  are  cut  through  by  windows  of  later  and  very  poor  character, 
though  one,  I  think,  is  Decorated,  only  it  is  blocked,  llie  present  esst 
window  is  a  good  Lancet  triplet.  Now  Castle  Rising  church,  like  others, 
has  fallen  into  the  jaws  of  "  restorers/'  whose  idea  of  "  restoration  *'  a, 
neither  to  keep  the  later  windows,  which  are  there  now,  nor  to  replace 
the  Norman  ones,  which  must  have  been  there,  but  to  stick  in  Esrlj 
English  ones,  which  never  were  there,  to  make  it  forsooth  uniform  with 
the  east  end !  Again,  the  destroyed  transept  seems  to  have  had  some 
little  chapel  or  other  attached  to  its  west  side.  Now  instead  of  either 
rebuilding  the  transept  or  leaving  it  alone,  fin  odd  little  structure, 
gabled  east  and  west,  has  sprung  up  on  the  site  of  this  chapel,  for  do 
obvious  reason,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  appearance  of  the  church. 
With  the  transept  it  would  have  been  one  thing,  without  it.  it  would 
have  been  another  ;  at  present  it  is  just  nohow. 

Within,  the  tower- choir,  vaulted  at  a  great  comparative  height,  i< 
extremely  striking,  and  the  tower-arches,  the  eastern  pointed,  the 
western  round,  exhibit  some  good  work.  There  are  also  some  more 
strictly  ecclesiological  curiosities,  on  which  1  am  less  competent  thnn 
some  of  your  other  friends  to  descant. 

From  Lynn  the  railway  took  me  to  Swaffham,  where  1  expected  to 
find  a  great  deal,  and  was  not  disappointed,  though  what  I  found  was 
not  exactly  of  the  kind  for  which  I  looked.  1  remembered  that  Mr. 
Neale,  in  his  Hierologus,  tells  a  wonderful  tale  about  a  pedlar  and 
his  dog,  which  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  many  believers  in  this  age. 
As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  a  certain  John  Chapman  was  a  benefactor  to 
the  building,  and  carved  a  chapman  with  a  dog,  as  a  rebus  T)n  his  name, 
among  its  ornaments,  which  the  mythopoeic  vein  of  some  East-Anglian 
sagaman  has  converted  into  the  marvellous  story  related  and  credited 
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by  onr  friend.^  Mr.  Neale  abo  talks  about  the  "  huge  tower/'  Irom 
which  I  expected  to  find  my  firet  specimen  of  a  genuine  Norfolk  tower, 
like  the  immense  structures  of  flint  which  I  saw  afterwards  at  Hingham 
and  Wymondham.  Swaffham  tower,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  no  very 
remarkable  height,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  ashlar  masonry. 
Indeed  its  apparent  is  much  less  than  its  actual  height,  owing  to  the 
belfry-windows  being  set  very  low.  Its  turret,  introduced  between  the 
buttresses  at  the  north-west  angle,  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  Marsh- 
land towers.  A  small  bulbous  spire  has  a  very  odd  effect.  The  church 
is  a  magnificent  one  ;  a  grand  Decorated  arcade  in  the  nave  supports  a 
genuine  Norfolk  Perpendicular  clerestory  of  thirteen  windows,  with  a 
superb  roof  of  the  local  form.  The  chancel  is  nearly  the  full  height, 
so  are  the  transepts,  though  of  course,  as  the  tower  is  western,  they 
are  of  little  importance.  But  the  '*  restorer  "  has  been  busy  here  too 
in  the  person  of  your  friend  Mr.  Butterfield.  Of  course  a  Perpen- 
dicular east  window  could  not  be  tolerated — I  do  not  know  if  the  roof 
and  tower  are  doomed  also— so  an  "  Early-Late-Middle- Pointed  "  one 
has  made  its  appearance.  Here  Mr.  Butterfield  has  perpetrated  the 
same  strange  piece  of  perversity  against  which,  years  ago,  I  protested 
in  the  case  of  my  favourite  Dorchester.  The  centre-piece  is  just  the 
same  kvkKos  okvkXo^,  a  circle  which  has  changed  its  mind  at  the  top  and 
become  pointed ;  this  seems  to  be  in  order  to  get  in  one  enormously 
big  quatrefoil  which  has  shoved  all  the  remaining  figures  out  of  their 
places,  and  sent  them  tumbling  about  the  centre-piece  in  delightful 
confusion.  My  book  on  tracery  contains  some  funny  specimens,  but 
I  think  nothing  to  equal  this. 

In  the  churchyard  at  Swaffham  stands  a  domestic  building,  of  whose 
nse  or  history  I  could  only  learn  that  it  was  *•*  something  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Catholics." 

From  Swaffham  I  made  two  excursions.  The  first  was  to  Oxburgh, 
primarily  to  see  the  magnificent  Perpendiculsr  house,  kept  up  in  such 
perfect  order  and  g^d  taste  by  its  present  owner.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield, 
which  made  me  wish  that  my  own  neighbouring  lion  of  Berkeley  could  be 
either  cleared  of  inhabitants,  or  transferred  to  the  same  hands.  I  came 
also  on  two  good  churches,  Oxburgh  itself,  and  Cockley  Cley,  on  the 
road  thither.  The  latter  introduced  me  to  my  first  Norfolk  round 
tower,  though  my  previous  acquaintance  with  Lewes  and  Piddinghoe 
rendered  the  phsenomenon  less  completely  novel.  Those,  however, 
have  spires,  which  seem  unknown  here ;  the  present  one  has  an  octa- 
gonal battlement.  The  chancel  is  an  excellent  Sarly  English  one, 
quite  after  the  South-Saxon  type,  and  there  are  some  pretty  Geome- 
trical windows  in  the  south  aude.  Oxburgh  church  is  much  larger, 
but  hardly  so  pleasing :  it  contains  both  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
windows,  and  a  fine  Cinque-cento  screen,  fencing  off  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Bedingfields.  There  is  a  prodigiously  lofty  western  tower, 
crowned  by  a  considerable  spire ;  the  style  is  Decorated,  and  contains 

*  [Mr.  Neale  simply  relates  a  legend  well  known  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  :  and 
the  more  curioas,  as  being  almost  identical  with  a  myth  cnrrent  both  in  India  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  East.  It  was  not  therefbre,  as  Mr.  Freeman  imagines,  of  East- 
Anglian  invention. — Eo.] 
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some  flint  panelling  in  the  belfry  stage.  This  tower.  like  aeveral  otheri 
in  Norfolk,  is  an  exception  to  the  accnrate  nile  of  Mr.  Ftoley,  that 
genuine  Flowing  tracery  is  seldom  found  either  in  towers  or  clerestories. 

My  other  expedition  from  Swaffham  was  to  Castle  Acre.  At  thi« 
point  I  feel  that  I  must  begin  to  slacken,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the 
buildings  I  saw  after  this  have  been  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Parker 
in  the  Norwich  volume  of  the  Institute.  Everybody  knows  the  west 
front  of  the  Priory  church;  probably  everybody  does  not  know  the 
adjoining  Prior's  house,  which  is  quite  as  well  worthy  of  attention  ia 
its  own  way.  I  had  less  time  at  Castle  Acre  than  I  could  wish,  and 
what  I  had  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  domestic  remains ;  but  I  think 
I  made  out  that  the  transepts  had  originally  had  eastern  apses,  for  which 
square  chapels  had  been  substituted  during  some  elongation  of  the 
presbytery, — a  fact  interesting  to  me,  as  bearing  on  some  recent  studies 
of  mine,  to  which  the  Archaological  Journal  can  bear  testimony.  The 
parish  church  is  also  described  by  Mr.  Parker :  I  found  it  impossible  to 
persuade  my  guide  that  not  only  some  screen-work,  but  some  very 
ordinary  open  seats,  had  not  been  brought  up  from  the  Priory.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  people  seem  incapable  of  realizing  that  houses  and 
parish  churches  existed  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and  that 
the  whole  of  **  our  Popish  ancestors"  were  not  shaven  monks. 

My  next  point  was  East  Dereham,  with  regard  to  which  I  can  sdd 
little  to  Mr.  Parker's  account ;  and  still  less  will  I  venture  to  say  any- 
thing about  Wymondham,  so  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Petit.  Both 
churches  exhibit  the  phsenomenon  of  two  towers,  and  of  a  change  in 
the  position  of  the  central  one ;  but  in  every  other  particular  of  pro- 
portion and  arrangement  they  are  entirely  difierent.  As,  however,  I 
went  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  horse-power,  on  a  rather  circuitous 
road,  I  took  in  the  noble  church  of  Hingham,  and  two  or  three  smaller 
ones,  on  which  I  will  say  a  few  words. 

Between  Dereham  and  Hingham,  I  first  saw  Yaxton,  a  church  with 
a  round  tower,  whose  unmistakeable  Perpendicular  windows  presented 
an  odd  appearance  to  one  accustomed  to  connect  the  circular  form 
either  with  military  architecture  or  with  a  much  earlier  period.  Garveston 
has  a  small,  well-proportioned,  square  tower  of  the  same  style,  with  s 
little  flint  panelling  in  the  battlements.  At  Thuxton,  I  found  a  tower 
more  after  a  Somersetshire  pattern,  an  octagon  rising  from  a  square 
base. 

Hingham  is  a  church  of  quite  another  character,  being  one  of  the 
noblest  Decorated  parish  churches  I  know.  Its  style  is  very  nearly  pnre 
Flowing ;  a  few  Geometrical  elemente  may  still  be  detected  in  the 
window  tracery,  but  there  is  no  approach  to  Perpendicular,  except 
in  the  singularly  ugly  seven-light  east  window,  which  may  perhaps  be 
of  later  date  than  the  rest.  This  church  exhibits  the  common  paro- 
chial type  on  about  as  large  a  scale  as  it  will  bear  :  we  do  not,  as  at 
Walpole  S.  Peter's,  and  similar  gigantic  buildings,  wish  to  see  some* 
thing  more  like  the  cathedral  outline  attempted.  It  consists  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel,  and  western  tower,  all  uniform  except  the  east 
window,  the  nave  clerestory,  and  the  roofs,  whose  lowering  has  been 
very  prejudicial  to  the  general  effect.     Tlie  chancel,  with  three  till 
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'Windows  in  the  side,  is  especially  grand— as  grand  as  Clay  brook  or 
Cotterstock,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  whole  church.  The  tower 
is  of  flint,  extremely  plain  ;  but  both  proportion  and  workmanship  are 
admirable,  and  I  know  hardly  any  which  surpass  it  in  dignity  of  effect. 
It  has  had  pinnacles,  and  the  projection  of  the  massive  buttresses  im- 
mediately under  the  battlements  suggests  the  idea  that  it  was  designed 
for  a  spire ;  but  one  cannot  think  that  either  spire  or  pinnacles  would 
be  any  improvement.  The  turret  is  worked  in  between  the  buttresses 
at  the  south-west  angle.  The  windows  in  the  tower  have  good  Con- 
vergent tracery. 

The  interior  is  especially  grand;  the  clustered  pillars  and  their 
beautifully  proportioned  arches,  the  chancel- arch  rising  from  corbels, 
the  tall  side- windows  of  the  chancel,  and  the  enormous  tomb  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  are  all  parts  of  a  perfect  and  harmonious  whole.  Nor 
are  the  clerestory  and  roof  particularly  inconsistent ;  the  latter  is  ex- 
tremely elaborate  :  the  clerestory  being  low,  the  common  arrangement 
is  forsaken,  and  there  is  only  one  window  to — I  cannot  say  in — each 
bay,  there  being  no  division  into  bays,  inasmuch  as  the  windows  are  set, 
as  they  often  are  in  Sussex,  over  the  pillars,  instead  of  over  the  arches. 

From  Wymondham  I  hastened  to  Norwich,  to  examine  as  many  &a 
I  could  of  ita  countless  churches  before  my  Lord  Harrowby  should  have 
8 wept  with  the  besom  of  destruction  over  the  stately  tower  of  S.  Peter 
Mancrofl,  over  the  soaring  roof  of  S.  Stephen,  and  the  elaborate  panelling 
of  S.  Michael  Coslany.  While  actually  there,  however,  if  I  rightly  re- 
member, I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  rod  of  the  oppressor 
was  broken  in  pieces,  and  of  transforming  a  more  ordinary  thanksgiv* 
ing  into  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  existence  of  a  House  of 
CommonB.  You  will  not,  however,  expect  me  to  compose  an  elaborate 
essay  on  all  the  rescued  victims.  Mr.  Parker  has  described  them  every 
one,  and  all  the  use  I  could  make  of  them  I  have  reserved  for  my 
occidental  friends.  But  though  Mr.  Parker  has  described  the  parish 
churches.  Professor  Willis  has  not,  in  print  at  least,  described  the 
cathedral,  thereby  taking  the  spring  out  of  the  year  of  the  Norwich 
volume.  Yet  you  will  still  less  expect  me  to  take  up  his  architectural 
functions  at  the  fag  end  of  an  article ;  and  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition of  this  mognificent  building,  I  will  leave  that  to  your  facetious 
and  unmerciful  correspondent,  who  has  chronicled  for  you  the  doings 
of  the  Cambridge  Meeting.  I  will  only  jot  down  a  few  points  which 
particularly  struck  me. 

It  is  the  largest  church  I  ever  saw  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
designed  for  more  than  a  single  tower ;  at  least  I  could  not  discern  any 
vestige  of  western  towers  having  existed,  or  even  having  been  con- 
templated. To  this  is  probably  owing  the  height  of  the  central  tower, 
which  rises  far  above  common  Norman  proportion.  Again,  it  has  the 
largest  triforium  I  ever  saw — a  merit,  in  my  eyes,  rather  than  a  fault. 
Both  the  cloister  and  the  clerestory  of  the  presbytery  afford  excellent 
specimens  of  the  transitional  tracery  of  the  district.  The  latter,  even 
if  a  little  incongruous  as  the  crown  of  a  Norman  apee,  is  glorious  in  the 
extreme,  and  s^uggests  what  a  Perpendicular  apse  might  be.  Again,  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  divergent  chapels ;  not  mere  apses,  such  as 
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we  dug  out  at  Leominster,  but  complete  little  round  churches,  each 
with  an  apse  as  its  own  little  chancel.  Altogether,  though  it  lacks  a 
west  front,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  Norwich  amongst  the  very 
noblest  cathedrals  in  England. 

Of  the  subordinate  buUdiugs  I  may  perhaps  say  something  elsewhere ; 
but  I  will  point  out  the  remains  of  the  palace  and  the  chapel  near  the 
west  front  of  the  cathedral,  now  used  as  a  school,  as  excellent  speci- 
mens— S.  Helen's  desecrated  choir  is  another — of  the  local  transitional 
tracery.  The  chapel  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  I  know, 
both  in  proportion  and  detail.  Four  equal  pinnacles  at  the  angles 
might  render  it,  as  well  as  that  of  King's  College,  amenable  to  the 
contempt  of  Mr.  Ruskin ;  but  a  high  roof  between  them  binders  any 
resemblance  to  a  table  turned  upside  down,  or,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to 
any  of  those  domestic  and  zoological  comparisons  in  which  that  gentle- 
man's  rhetoric  is  so  fertile.  The  east  window  is  blocked,  but  of  the 
four  on  each  side,  the  northern  ones  retain  the  tracery.  It  stands 
on  a  crypt,  lighted  by  elegant  circular  windows,  something  like  those 
in  the  west  front  at  Waltham  Abbey. 

My  tour  stopped  at  Norwich.  I  had  designed  going  on  to  Yarmouth, 
but  I  had  not  time  to  do  so,  consistently  with  returning  westward  for 
the  Cambridge  meeting.  The  excursion  thence  enabled  me  to  see 
Bury  and  Saffron  Walden ;  but  what  I  might  have  sud  about  them 
has  been  partly  forestaUed  by  your  '*  own  correspondent  ;'* — by  the 
way,  I  approve  of  Lord  Braybrooke's  nephelococcygia  no  more  than 
himself — ^and  partly  must  be  read  at  Taunton,  and  not  written  in  the 
Etcletiologist, 

My  tour  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  I  desire  to  say  all  possible 
good  of  the  East  Angles.  They  are  especiaUy  admirable  for  three 
things — 1st,  their  inns  are  at  once  good  and  cheap;  2nd,  their  con- 
veyances are  let  lower  than  elsewhere ;  3rd,  their  roads  are  good,  and 
free  from  turnpikes.  Mr.  Pbrker,  in  his  domestic  book,  has  gibbeted 
his  inn  at  Corde ;  I  am  half  inclined  to  do  the  same  with  mine  at  Wis- 
beach :  but  I  think  it  will  be  more  amiable  to  point  out  the  merits  of 
the  Duke*8  Head  at  Lynn,  and  to  add  that  his  grace  in  question  is  the 
Duke  KWT  e'f  oxvv*  and  not^  as  it  might  be  at  Cfaidhester  or  Arundel,  some 
private  duke  of  their  own,  whose  shadow  antiquaries  would  rather  wish 
to  avoid.  Nor  have  I  anything  to  complain  of  the  Swan  at  Norwich, 
or  of  I  forget  what  sign  at  SwafFham.  The  second  exceUence,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  confined  to  Norfolk  and  Pembrokeshire ;  the  third  is  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  an  inhabitant  of  Gloucestershire,  who  cannot 
conceive  anything  more  acceptable  for  his  own  neighbourhood  than  a 
visit  from  Marshal  Wade  and  Rebecca  arm  in  arm. 

Edward  A.  Prikman. 

Oaklands,  Dursley,  Augtut  17,  1864. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL  PROGRESS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wi  have  the  pleasure  of  offering  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  ecclesiology  in  the  United  States  in  the  description  of 
three  churches  recently  erected  in  important  localities  under  decided 
ecclesiological  influence.  We  extract  the  descriptions  of  the  two  first 
from  recent  numhers  of  the  Churchman,  (New  York)  and  the  third  from 
the  Church  Journal  (New  York).  The  latter  church  (S.  Mary,  Bur- 
lington, New  Jersey,)  is  one  of  peculiar  importance,  heing  the  virtual 
cathedral  of  its  diocese.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  extracted,  some 
few  years  since,  a  notice  of  it,  as  originally  designed,  from  an  American 
paper.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  much  improved  in  its  detail, 
although  it  was  impossible  to  rectify  the  original  error, — for  so  we 
must  think  it,-— of  its  ground  plan.  We  must  echo  our  contemporary 
in  the  hope  that  painted  glass,  of  more  lappropriate  design,  may  adorn 
the  east  window  of  a  structure,  in  which  every  particular  is  of  so  much 
importance  as  an  example.  We  must  also  deplore  the  position  of  the 
font,  "just  outside  the  chancel  arch,"  and  not  at  the  west  end.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  the  canon  of  our  Church,  re-enacting  the 
traditional  Catholic  position  of  the  font,  is  not  in  force  in  the  American 
Church.  But  we  have  a  right  to  look  to  the  leading  friends  of  the 
Church  movement  there  to  show  the  same  individual  respect  to  so 
▼enerable  an  usage,  that  they  do  to  other  ecclesiological  proprieties.  In 
the  case  of  the  second  church,  we  have  to  protest  against  the  dedication* 
^*  Zion  church"  is  not  the  name  which  should  be  given  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship of  the  better  covenant.  Other  criticisms  we  forbear  from  making 
upon  buildings  with  which  we  are  acq^uainted  by  description  alone. 

I.  Holy  Innocents,  New  York. 

*'Tbe  church  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  so  placed  that  aisles  msy 
be  added  whenever  they  shall  he  found  necessary.  These  can  be  built  of  the 
most  substantial  character,  and  the  present  building  thus  converted  into  a 
permanent  church ;  the  general  plan  being  to  erect  a  wooden  churchy  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  standard  proportions. 

"  The  ground  plan  shows  a  nave  62  feet  6  inches,  by  30  feet,  in  the  dear, 
with  sittings  for  a^bout  325,  but  by  using  all  the  room  375  can  be  comfortably 
accommodated.  The  church  is  orientated  as  nearly  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  The  pulpit  is  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  nave ;  the  lectern  in 
the  nave  just  south  of  the  chancel  gate ;  a  norch  occupies  the  second  bay 
from  the  west  end ;  a  font  of  the  largest  size  (2  feet  6  inches  across  the  bowl) 
stands  in  the  nave  near  the  poreh :  it  is  an  octagon  of  Caen  stone ;  the  alter- 
nate panels  being  filled  with  bas-reliefs  of  appropriate  subiects,  (Baptism 
of  Christ,  Christ  blessins  children,  the  Holy  Family,  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,)  presented  by  Edward  Seibert,  sculptor.  The  nave  is  lighted 
by  single  narrow  lancets  on  the  sides,  and  also  by  three  of  eoual  height 
at  the  west  end;  (a  violation  of  architectural  rules  it  might  be  hard  to 
justify.)  There  is  a  simple  triangular  window  in  the  western  gable  filled  with 
a  beautifully  designed  representation  of  the  '  seven  candlesticks,'  presented  by 
Frank  Wills,  Esq.,  the  architect  of  the  church.  In  order  that  economy  may 
be  studied,  without  interfering  with  the  symmetry  of  the  design,  all  of  the 
church  west  of  the  porch  is  screened  from  the  rest  of  the  nave  by  a  moveable 
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screen  6  feet  high,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  temporary  schoolroom ;  the  church 
being  not  yet  consecrated.  This  schoolroom  has  two  separate  entrances, 
north  and  south,  westward  of  the  porch. 

*'  The  chancel  is  27  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  by  22  feet  in  width,  separated 
fVom  the  nave  by  a  low  panelling,  surmounted  by  a  very  open  screen  of  simple 
design.  This  screen  is  constructed  by  the  aid  of  one  subscription  giTen  far 
that  purpose ;  and,  having  g^tes  which  can  be  closed  and  secured  after  service, 
it  will  prevent  strangers  m>m  needlessly  and  irreverently  straying  into  the 
chancel.  This  will  be  found  the  more  necessaiy,  because  it  is  proposed 
to  keep  the  church  open  more  freely  than  is  usual  except  in  TVinity  church, 
where  a  temporary  screen  is  daily  introduced. 

'*  The  choir  is  raised  two  steps  above  the  nave ;  it  has  6  stalls  on  either 
side.  On  the  north  it  opens  by  a  door  into  the  sacristy ;  on  the  aouth  is  sa 
organ  chamber  communicating  with  the  choir  by  an  arch  of  its  entire  width, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  height ;  it  has  also  a  door  opening  into  the  nave. 
The  sanctuary,  elevated  above  the  choir  by  one  step,  is  about  11  feet  in 
depth ;  containing  an  altar  6  feet  by  3,  on  a  footpace;  there  are  two  sedilis, 
set  in  the  wall,  on  the  south  side ;  the  credence  is  a  bracket  in  the  adjoining 
corner;  while  opposite  in  the  north  wall  are  an  aumbry  and  piscina  combined: 
the  chancel  is  lighted  by  a  triplet,  the  middle  lancets  being  filled  with  a  very 
appropriate  group  representmg  Christ  blessing  children,  a  vase  of  lilies 
beneath  His  feet,  and  above,  an  angel  bearing  the  legend,  *  Suffer  the  UtUt 
ehildren,'  &c.    The  rest  of  the  glass  is  plain  enamelled  with  coloured  borden. 

**  The  ceiling  is  plaistered,  but  the  pitch  of  the  roof  being  equilateral,  an 
arch  of  very  excellent  height  (39  feet)  is  obtained  within;  the  principals  sre 
half  shown,  terminating  in  plaister  corbels,  and,  bein^  stained  of  a  dark  tint, 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  plaister ;  a  plaister  mouldmg  or  cornice  is  carneil 
around  the  church.  The  walls  of  the  church,  by  furring  out,  are  msde  two 
feet  thick,  tending  to  secure  warmth  in  winter,  while  it  gives  opportunity  for 
an  unusual  interior  splay  of  the  windows  of  very  fine  effbct ;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  an  architectural  deception  in  the  appearaoce 
of  solidity  thus  given  to  a  temporary  wooden  church.  The  exterior  view  of 
the  church  from  the  street  is  very  picturesque.  The  chancel,  surmounted  by 
the  cross,  stands  out  boldly  as  the  most  prominent  object*  being  direftly 
on  the  street :  the  gable  of  the  organ  chamber  on  the  south,  the  lean-to  roof 
of  the  sacristy  on  the  north,  with  the  porch  beyond,  give  great  variety 
to  the  outline,  while  a  small  but  picturesque  bell  turret,  already  oeca- 
pied  with  a  bell,  surmounts  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave.  The  bell 
rope  descending  into  the  vestry  room  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for 
the  arrangement,  not  to  be  overlooked  in  a  free  church  having  daily  tet* 
vice  with  small  means  to  sustain  it.  The  cross  on  the  bell  turret  is  7^ 
feet  from  the  ground;  the  ridge  of  the  nave  63  feet,  ridge  of  chancel  roof  41 ; 
the  nave  walls  measure  outside,  22  feet  in  height  to  the  eaves ;  the  church  ii 
evidently  disproportionately  high ;  a  circumstance  which  might  seem  to  be  re- 
quired in  the  city  by  the  height  of  surrounding  dwellings :  it  must,  however, 
interfere  somewhat  with  the  stability  of  a  church  ;  but  this  may  have  been  s 
minor  consideration  in  the  case  of  a  wooilen  church  placed  in  a  rapidly  gr^* 
ing  neighbourhood,  and  probably  destined  sooner  or  later,  to  oe.  widened 
to  twice  its  present  width  with  walls  of  a  more  solid  construction.  The 
height  of  the  walls  would  then  perhaps  permit  the  construction  of  a  lean-to 
roof  for  the  aisles  directly  up  to  the  present  eaves.  Taken  as  a  whole,  we  think 
that  this  simple  church,  in  proportion  and  general  arrangement,  might  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  a  country  parish.  When  the  church  is  intended  ss 
a  permanent  structure,  without  any  probable  enlargements,  it  ought  not 
to  be  constructed  so  cheaply  as  this  has  been.  For,  inclusive  of  grsdii^f* 
fencing,  and  flagging,  the  contracts  are  for  only  4,600  dollars,  and  this  for  s 
building  whose  exterior  measurements  are  94  feet  6  inches,  by  d4  feet  B 
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inches.  For  from  5,500  to  6,000  dollars,  we  do  not  doubt'  that  this  chuivh 
might  ha?e  been  well  built,  and  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
simple  wooden  Gothic  architecture  which  the  country  possesses." 

II.  Zion  Church,  New  York. 

"The  design  of  the  church  is  of  the  style  usually  denominated  by  archi- 
tects Third-rointed  Oothic.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  jpire, 
which,  though  not  usual  in  this  style,  yet  for  it  there  is  ample  precedent  in 
the  present :  the  commanding  position  of  the  site,  and  the  outline  of  the 
tower,  renders  it  a  feature  absolutely  necessary  to  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  building.  The  tower,  standing  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  nave  aisle,  is 
19  feet  square,  with  massive  and  boldly- projecting  buttresses  at  either  angle. 
The  tower  is  of  four  stories,  the  lower  one  being  used  as  a  porch,  the  second  as 
a  Testibule  or  hall  to  the  organ  gallery,  the  third  is  intended  by  the  rector  to 
be  used  as  his  study,  and  the  fourth  for  the  belfry,  which  we  are  happy  to  see 
IS  quite  large  enough  to  contain  a  peal  of  bells. 

"  The  tower  is  finished  on  the  outside  by  pinnacles  at  each  angle,  and 
cornice  battlements  between.  We  notice  grotesque  heads  carved  at  the  angles 
6f  the  cornice.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is  about 
90  feet.  The  spire  which  surmounts  the  tower  is  octagonal,  covered  with  slate, 
has  four  spire*lights  of  two  compartments  in  each,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  The  total  height  of  the  spire  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  the 
cross  is  1 65  ft.  Considering  the  site  of  Zion  Church  being  on  the  highest  ground 
in  the  city,  and  its  commanding  appearance  at  a  distance  from  the  North  and 
East  river,  it  must  ever  be  one  of  the  first  objects  that  attract  the  atranger's 
attention  on  reaching  this  city. 

"  The  plan  of  the  church  is  nave,  aisles  and  chancel,  with  sacristy  attached. 
The  dimensions  of  the  former,  on  the  inside,  are  56  feet  by  84  feet,  the  nave 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  moulded  pillars  and  arches,  above  which  springs 
the  clerestory  and  highly- decorated  roof  of  open  timber  work.  The  aisle  roof 
slopes  from  the  sill  of  the  clerestory  to  the  eaves  of  the  aisle,  and  the  inside  has 
the  same  rich  style  of  decoration  as  the  main  roof.  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  its  appropriate  archway,  and  its  interior  is  probably  more 
richly  decorated  than  any  church  yet  consecrated  in  this  country." 

We  believe  the  laat  sentence  refers  to  some  bold  aggression  (for 
America)  in  polychromy,  of  which  this  church  furnishes  a  specimen. 

III.  S,  Mary,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

"The  new  church  is  situated  some  twenty  rods  to  the  west  of  the  old 
edifice,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rich  and  varied  foliage.  The 
church  is  built  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Upjohn.  It  is  cruciform,  consisting 
of  chancel  and  sacristy,  nave  with  south  porch,  transept,  tower,  and  spire. 
There  is  neither  clerestory  nor  aisles.  The  material  is  brown  stone,  ham- 
mered. The  style,  First- Pointed,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  Second- 
Pointed,  in  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  and  in  the  wood  work  and  decoration. 
The  chancel  and  transept  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  nave,  being  each  two 
•bays  in  depth ;  the  nave  being  of  five^  with  the  south  porch  in  the  second* 
Each  arm  of  the  cross  contains  a  triplet  window  at  the  end.  The  side 
windows  are  also  alike  throughout,  being  of  two  lights,  with  trefoiled  head. 
The  three  doors — at  the  west  end,  in  the  south  porch,  and  the  end  of  the 
jsouth  transept,  are  all  of  pine,  painted  in  imitation  of  black  walnut.  But- 
tresses of  two  set-offs  divide  the  bays,  all  round  the  builUinz.  The  gables 
are  coped,  and  pointed  with  finials,  except  the  chancel  gable,  which  bears 
a  cross  flory  of  stone.  The  roof  is  of  very  good  pitch,  and  is  covered  with 
tin  painted  a  dark  br9wn.    The  tower  rises  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
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transepts,  about  24  feet  sqoare,  of  only  one-stage  above  the  ndge  d  the  roof, 
perfectly  plain,  having  one  small  single  window  on  each  foee,  provided  with 
luffer-boards.    These  belfry  windows  are  rather  too  smaH,  and  the  tower 
strikes  us  as  rather  too  low.    The  spire  is  a  broach,  boldly  curved  at  the  bate, 
thus  giving  a  remarkably  vi^rous  effect  to  the  up-springing  lines  of  the  spire, 
which  IS  octagonal,  with  plain  ribs  on  the  angles,  and  two  rows  of  single  spire- 
lights.    A  plain  cross  of  iron,  gilded,  (almost  invisible,  except  in  strong  son* 
light)  crowns  this  slender  and  effective  spire.    At  the  angles  of  the  tower, 
just  rising  above  the  roof,  are  short  buttresses,  the  effect  m  which  is  rather 
unpleasant.    They  appear  to  rest  upon  the  roof.    At  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  tower  is  the  stair-turret,  which  is  marked  by  a  bold  peculiarity  of  treat- 
ment,  having  a  double  projection,  which  ia  needed  from  the  fact  that  the 
square  of  the  tower  on  the  outside  is  considerably  less  than  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  transept.    Each  division  of  this  stair-turret  is  fimahed  with  a  low 
pyramidal  cap  ot  stone.    The  sacristy  is  in  the  north-east  angle,  having  square- 
headed  door  and  windows,  and  awkwardly  blocking  up  one  window  of  the 
north  transept.    The  interior  shows  more  nnlts  as  well  as  more  beautinthsa 
the  exterior.    The  west  end  is  blocked  up  by  a  gallery  for  the  students  of  Bu> 
lington  College,  cutting  across  two  of  the  lateral  windows.    The  south  trsii- 
sept  is  blocked  up  by  a  similar  gallery,  for  the  pupils  of  S.  Mary*a  Hall,  widi 
similar  obstruction  to  two  more  lateral  windows.    These  galleries  were  re- 
luctantly admitted,  as  unavoidable  necessities!  and  the  one  is  utterly  invisible 
from  the  other.    The  north  transept,  at  its  north  end,  has  a  platform  abont 
three  feet  high,  occupied  by  the  organ,  which  almost  wholly  blodu  up  the 
northern  triplet.    The  nave  and  transept  are  seated  with  open  boiehes,  with 
standard  ends  trefoiled  at  the  top ;  and  a  central  alley*  paved  with  sqoare 
.blocks  of  brown  stone.    The  lantern  under  the  tower  is  a  peculiar  fSeaturet 
The  tower  is  supported  on  four  huee  piers,  7  feet  in  diameter,  which  pro* 
ject  some  four  feet  bj^ond  the  walh,  having  their  square  edgea  chamfered 
down  to  an  octagon.    These  four  piers  bear  equally  massive  arches,  of  eqosl 
height.    The  lantern  above  is  lighted  by  four  small  sinrie-ligfat  window^ 
with  ver^  deep  splay,  and  filled  with  richly  tinted  glass.    The  oeiUng  of  the 
lantern  is  in  square  panels,  which  are  arranged  to  act  as  ventilators.    They 
are  painted  in  a  style  corresponding  with  the  rest  of  the  ehureh.    The  wsUi 
and  piers  are  finished,  inside,  with  plain  rough  white  plaister.    The  font  ii 
just  outside  the  chancel-arch,  on  toe  south  side.    It  is  large,  oetagooal,  oa 
a  step ;  the  whole  being  of  Caen  stone.    The  eight  sides  <»  the  Mwl  besr 
alternately,  in  panels,  tour  angels  with  scrolls,  and  four  emblems.    On  the 
scrolls  are  the  words, '  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body.'    The 
emblems  are  the  Hart  drinking,  the  Pelican  in  her  piety,  the  Lamb  and  the 
Dove.    The  carving  of  these  is  of  remarkable  excellence,  boldly  and  bcanti- 
fully  undercut,  and  in  the  purest  ecclesiastical  style.    The  shaft  of  the  font  it 
also  beautifully  panelled,  and  the  mouldings  are  in  excellent  harmony;    It 
was  designed  by  Dudley  and  Condit    The  pulpit,  a  decagon,  stands  agaiatt 
the  north  pier  of  the  chancel  arch.    Its  sides  are  panelled,  with  angle-shafts, 
and  it  rests  upon  a  short  stem.    It  is  surmountea  by  a  aoundinr-board,  of  a 
low  pyramidal  shape,  supported  by  brackets,  and  is  of  very  good  height.   The 
preacher  can  be  seen  and  heard  by  nearly  every  person  in  a  full  congregatioD. 
The  choir  is  three  (stone)  steps  above  the  nave,  the  sanctuary  one  above  the 
choir,  and  the  altar  one  more,  extending  across  the  chancel.    The  chancel  is 

?aved  with  Minton's  encaustic  tiles,  (from  the  dep6t  of  Miller,  Coatea  and 
oule,  279,  Pearl  Street,)  the  pattern  increasing  in  richness  the  nearer  to  the 
altar.  The  lectern  is  very  plain,  standing  on  the  second  step  under  the  chsa- 
cel-srch.  It  will  be  replaced  hereafter  by  a  richer  one,  of  bronze.  The  choir 
is  furnished  bn  each  side  with  a  stall-bench  against  the  wall,  which  will  aocom- 
modste  about  six  on  a  side.  Before  these  are  two  other  seats,  one  step  lower, 
for  the  choir  of  men  and  boys ;  eadi  having,  at  its  western  end,  a  aepante 
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teat  for  one  of  tbe  oiBcUting  clergy.  The  book-board  ia  simply  panelled.  At 
the  cast  end  of  tbe  sonth  stidl-bench  stands  the  Bishop's  chair»  (or  throne  as  it 
used  to  be  eaUed.)  It  is  eletated  three  steps  abo?e  the  choir  floor,  richly 
panelled  below,  and  has  a  canopy  of  richly  cusped  and  crocketed  tabernacle 
work,  supported  on  slender  cluster  shafts,  rising  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
solid  work  below.  This — the  handsomest  Bishop's  seat  in  the  country — was 
designed  by  Dudley  and  Condit,  and  presented  by  the  Alumni  of  Burlington 
College.  At  its  north-eastern  angle  stands  a  Bishop's  pastoral  staff,  with  which 
are  connected  rery  interesting  associations.  It  is  maae  of  the  old  oak  found  in 
the  ruins  of  S.  Ausustine's,  Canterbury,  at  the  time  it  was  restored  to  the 
Church,  and  rebuut  as  a  missionary  college.  It  is  shod  with  metal,  has  an 
*  Asnus  Dei'  canred  in  the  floriated  head,  and  is  adorned  with  colour  and 
ffQdiog.  It  was  presented,  several  years  a^,  to  the  Bbhop,  by  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope.  In  the  sanctuary  are  three  $ediha  on  the  south  side,  quite  plain* 
the  eastern  one  being  on  the  upper  step.  On  the  north  is  a  neat  bracket 
credence,  and  a  plain  Bishop's  cnair.  The  altar  is  surrounded  b]r  an  open 
arcade  of  detached  shafts  and  cusped  arches,  the  upper  surface  being  inlaid 
with  five  crosses  of  holly  wood.  The  sanctuary  rail  is  rather  8li|;ht.  All  the 
furniture  of  the  church  which  we  have  enumerated — altar^  sedilia.  Bishop's 
chair  and  throne,  stalls,  pulpit,  the  panelled  fronts  of  the  galleries,  the  seats 
in  the  nave  and  transept,  the  low  wainscot  around  all  the  wall,  and  the  organ- 
case — are  of  solid  blacK  walnut. 

"The  glass  is  of  very  good  manufacture,  by  Sharp  and  Steel,  being  of 
trefoiled  and  pointed  quarries,  with  coloured  borders  and  heads,  in  all  the 
windows  except  Uie  four  triplets  and  the  eight  lantern  windows.  The  triplets 
are  filled  witn  rich  pattern  glass,  with  emblems  in  medallions,  in  which 
the  colours  are  very  successfully  harmonized*  The  altar  window  is  the  richest, 
having  a  red  cross  with  golden  glory,  amid  clouds,  in  the  central  light  (not  in 
the  purest  ecelesiastical  style,  however,)  the  Dove  in  the  head,  tbe  wheat-sheaf 
and  grape-cluster  in  the  side  lights.  The  effect  of  these  richly  coloured 
windows  is  slightly  heavy  for  want  of  a  little  sprinkling  of  white  light.  The 
three  side  lights  of  the  chancel  are  memorials.  In  a  oroad  band  across  the 
centre  (not  in  good  taste)  they  bear  the  following  legends : — that  on  the 
south  side  of  the  sanctuary  '  In  memoriam  Rev.  Johumii  Talbot,  A.M.,  hujua 
Ecclesin  Fundatoris  A.D.  MDCCIIIj'  that  on  the  north  side,  ^In  me- 
moriam  Bev.  CaroU  Henrici  Wharton,  D.D.,  hujus  Ecclesin  Rectoris  A.D. 
KDCCXCVI.  MDCCCXXXIII ;'  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  bears 
a  similar  inscription  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winslow,  formerly  the 
Bishop's  assistant  in  the  parish.  These  windows,  except  in  their  inscriptions^ 
differ  in  nothing  from  the  other  side  windows  of  the  church. 

"  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  polychromatic  decora- 
tion, which  is  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  specimen  yet  given  us  by  Mr. 
Akeroyd,  of  his  skill.  The  cielings  of  nave,  transept  and  lantern  are  of  deep, 
pure  ultramarine  blue,  the  principals,  purlines,  braces  and  joists  being  adorned 
with  plain  red,  white  and  green.  The  chsncel  roof  is  far  richer,  the  blue 
being  relieved  with  roses  and  lilies,  and  the  beams  being  delicately  picked  out 
with  flowers  and  foliage.  The  east  wall,  from  the  string-course  under  the 
window,  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  the  two  at  the  ends  having  a  blue 
ground,  the  larger,  in  the  centre,  being  of  red ;  and  the  diaper-work  in  all 
being  bold  and  effective.  Over  the  altar  appears  the  i^c  in  a  glory,  very 
elaborately  wrought  out,  a  floriated  cross  being  on  either  side.  Under  the 
atring-conrse  runs  tbe  illuminated  inscription : — '  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'  S.  John  iii.  16.  (The  reference  should 
never  be  added.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  good  Christian  people 
know  the  words  to  be  those  of  Holy  Scripture.)  The  front  of  the  altar  is  the 
richest  of  all,  being  mainly  of  red  and  gold.    A  delicate  sprig  runs  round  the 
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chancd  Windows  and  door.  The  roof  of  the  lOuth  poKh  w  a)«o  reiy  prettily 
picked  out  with  white  flowers  on  a  blue  {ground ;  and  over  the  lOuth  door  is 
the  illuminated  text, '  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  the  houae  of  the 
LoBO.'  Such  truly  beautiful  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  art  as  this — richly 
solemn  yet  with  nothing  gaudy  or  tawdry  in  effect — will  speedily  render  wall 
decoration  as  universal  in  our  new  churches,  as  stained  glass. 

"The  dimensions  are  as  follows :— chancel  35  feet  deep  by  23  wide ;  tran* 
septs,  32  by  23;  nave  95  by  23.  Height  of  walls  to  eaves  20  feet.:  to  ridge 
40 ;  to  tower  cornice  HO;  to  top  of  cross  on  spire  174  feet. 

'*  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  new  edifice  has  been  about  60,000 
dollars." 

This  church  was  consecrated  on  the  lOtb  of  August,  forty  clergy 
being  present. 


FETIS  ON  CHORUS  SINGING. 

A  Treatise  on  Choir  and  Chorus  Singing.  By  F.  J.  Fxttb,  Chapel* 
Master  to  H.  M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians  ;  Director  of  th«  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  Brussels ;  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ; 
&c.  &c.  Translated  (with  the  kind  permission  of  the  author)  into 
English  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore.  M.A.,  Priest  in  Ordinary, 
and  Master  of  the  Children  of  H.  M.  Chapels  Royal ;  Precentor  of 
S.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea ;  Hon.  Secretary,  in  musical  matters, 
to  the  Bcclesiologxcal  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  &c.  &c. 
London.     Novello. 

Wb  cannot  better  introduce  this  work  to  our  readers  than  in  its  own 
commencing  words : — 

"  The  colouring  of  the  expression,  and  the  shading,  which  add  so  much 
power  to  the  effects  of  music,  have  been  perfected  with  much  care,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  in  Orchestras ;  and  we  have  in  our  days  arrived  at  results 
ivhich  formerly  were  not  thought  possible.  Why  is  it  not  the  same  in  our 
choirs  and  chorilsesP  Why  in  our  churches  and  theatres  are  we  scarcely 
able  to  mark  in  an  imperfect  manner  some  difference  between  the  loud  and 
the  soft  of  the  voices?  Why  are  accuracy  of  tone,  pronunciation,  true 
rhythm,  and  accent,  so  much  neglected  by  the  directors  of  choral  masses, 
especially  in  France  and  Belgium  ?  Formerly  all  these  branches  of  the  art, 
united  to  the  beauty  of  the  voices,  added  an  inestimable  value  to  the  beautiful 
compositions  heard  in  the  choir  of  the  pontifical  chapel  at  Rome.  The  true 
tradition  still  exists  in  this  chapel,  but  the  soprano  and  contralto  Toices  have 
lost  their  power.  The  effect  of  these  perfect  traditions  was  so  beautiful,  thst 
the  compositions  of  Palestrina  and  other  great  masters  do  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  when  they  are  executed  otherwise  than  in  the  pontifical  chapel." 

That  the  aim  of  the  work,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  perfecting  of 
qnire-singing,  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of  the 
Bcclesiological  Society,  will  be  seen  if  we  consider  that  the  elaborate 
delicacy  of  vocal  performance  for  which  the  Sistine  Chapel  has  been 
josUy  celebrated  is  only  an  application  of  a  pcinciple  held  in  comiaoa 
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bj^  all  mediflsval  church  architects  and  workmen,  to  mdite  the  be$t 
of  whatever  material  they  had  to  deal  with,  within  the  limits  o/prac 
ticahiUty.  We  need  only  look  at  the  diligence  displayed  in  their  8tone» 
wood,  metal,  and  embroidery  work ;  and  we  shall  not  doubt  that  the 
traditions  respecting  the  performance  of  the  music  of  Palestrina  and  his 
school  are  genuine,  and  deserving  of  close  attention  on  the  part  of 
church  musicians. 

Some  treatise,  therefore,  was  needed  in  this  country  which  should 
take  up  the  subject  where  Hullah*8  Manual  leaves  oiF,  and  assist 
our  quires  in  attaining  that  finished  delicacy  of  performance  which, 
is  a  main  part  of  the  ideal  of  choral  singing.  A  French  work  of  this 
kind,  by  a  musician  of  some  eminence,  having  come  under  the  notice 
of  our  Honorary  Secretary  in  musical  matters,  it  was  an  obvious  step 
to  translate  it,  which  he  has  done  faithfully.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  translator's  preface  : 

"Nothing  in  the  original  has  been  omitted,  nothing  altered;  in  the  trans- 
lation no  attempt  has  been  made  to  disguise  its  being  primarily  written  in 
t'rencb,  and  for  French  use ;  the  same  figures  of  speech,  and  the  same  style  of 
expression  have  been  retained,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  finglish  version." 

We  do  not  mean  to  express  a  wish  that  Mr.  Hclmore  had  taken 
a  different  course,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  the  work  of 
M.  Fetis,  yet  we  must  own  that  we  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 
It  is  evidently  calculated  quite  as  much  for  the  training  of  openv 
choruses  as  of  church  quires ;  and,  from  the  way  in  which  examples  in 
various  styles  are  mixed  together,  it  seems  that  the  author  expected 
that  the  same  quires,  in  general,  would  have  to  sing  in  churches 
and  in  theatres.  This  may  be  the  case  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel,  but  happily  it  is  not  so  here.  It  seems  to  us  almost  an 
axiom,  that  in  a  work  for  the  use  of  church  quires,  the  first  ex« 
amples  should  be  from  the  purest  and  best  school  of  vocal  music, 
and  only  moderately  difiEicult  exercises  in  the  free  styles  given  after- 
wards ;  whereas  in  the  present  work  the  very  first  examples  in  harmony 
are  in  a  late  style,  and,  though  Palestrina  is  not  altogether  neglected, 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  exercises  are  from  the  later  schools,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  next  to  impossible  to  sing.  As  a  reason  for 
giving  such,  M.  F^tis  says, 

"  Choral  modulations  into  the  least  analogous  modes  may  be  executed  with* 
out  much  difficulty,  if  the  movements  of  each  part  present  only  diatonic  and 
chromatic  intervals,  ascending  and  descending  by  semitones;  but  if  these 
modulations  contain  such  intervals  as  the  imperfect  fifth,  the  tritone  or  greater 
fourth,  the  augmented  second,  the  augmented  fifth,  or  diminished  fourth,  then, 
the  intonations  become  difficult.  They  are  so  in  general  to  most  singers,  and 
become  more  so  in  choruses,  where  the  uncertainty  of  one  individual  commn- 
Bieates  itself  to  those  near  him.  It  is  therefore  the  more  necessary  to  overcome 
these  difficulties  by  exercises,  since  the  composers  of  the  present  day  are  so 
little  careful  in  their  manner  of  writing  vocal  music,  that  the  instrumental 
stvle  has  passed  into  music  intended  for  voious,  and  there  the  intervals 
or  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  frequently  employed." — (p.  11.) 

It  would  be  distresung  to  be.  obliged  to  say  to  a  carpenter  or  stone- 
mason, *'  Whereas  architects  of  the  present  day  are  so  little  careful  in 
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their  manner  of  designing  for  wood  and  stone  canring,  that  (he  metallic 
style  has  passed  into  designs  intended  for  wood  and  stone,  yoa  must  try 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
material**:  but  this  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  passage  just  quoted* 
We  have  happily  less  to  do  with  such  ignorant  composers  in  this  island 
than  many  foreign  quires  have,  and  we  hope  for  a  time  when  no  singer 
will  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  essential  difficulties  of  good 
singing  are  so  great  that  we  ought  not  to  tolerate  ihe  practice  of 
burdening  and  discouraging  singers  with  wantonly  created  difficulties 
in  addition. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  work  of  M.  F^tis  is  intended  as 
a  guide  for  the  quire- master,  not  as  a  book  of  exercises  for  the  members 
of  quires ;  and  that  which  would  do  harm  if  forced  upon  their  attention 
may  become  harmless  through  his  superior  knowledge.  The  author 
himself  says  modestly  in  his  preface  (and  we  can  sincerely  echo  his 
words), 

"  I  am  far  from  thinking  this  work  aS  good  as  it  onght  to  be,  for  the  subjeet 
is  new,  and  imperfection  is  inseparable  from  a  first  attempt ;  but  such  as  it  ii, 
I  hope  it  will  be  useful,  and  that  it  will  in  time  effect  some  progress  in  the  art 
of  duly  executing  the  inspirations  of  composers  of  genius," 

He  adds-^ 

*'  As  for  the  exerdsesy  which  may  lead  vocal  masses  to  a  good  execntion  of 
music,  they  are  scarcely  more  than  indicated  in  this  work,  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  mike  it  too  voluminous.  To  complete  its  usefulness,  I  shall  publish  a 
collection  of  these  exercises,  arranged  for  different  kinds  of  voices." 

We  hope  that  if  (or  when)  these  exercises  are  pnbliahed,  Mr. 
Helmore  and  Mr.  Novello  will  again  combine,  in  order  to  render  them 
available  for  English  quires,  and  also  that  they  will  be  printed  with 
fewer  errata  than  we  have  observed,  with  regret,  in  the  examples  given 
in  the  treatise. 


CUTTS  ON  CHURCH  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATION. 


An  EsBoy  on  Chmrch  Fkrmhare  tutd  Decoratiam.  By  the  Rev.  Bdwaed 
L.  CuTTS,  B.A.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Biaex  Aichaeological  Aasod- 
ation.    Loudon;  Crockford.     1854. 

This  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  that  was  published  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Clencal  Journal,  It  is  difficult  to  notice  it  favourably,  for  theie 
is  nothing  in  it  which  has  not  been  done  far  better  before,  and  the 
eompiler  has  not  taken  care  to  state  very  fiilly»  in  all  cases,  from  whst 
quarters  he  has  borrowed  his  materiJs.  It  naturally  happeoa  that 
when  so  many  persons  have  compiled  papers  on  various  points  of 
church  arrangement  or  church  fittings,  with  a  merely  temporary  pur- 
pose  or  to  be  read  at  local  meetings,  and  so  many  of  these  compilations 
having  injudiciously  appeared  in  print*  with  their  author's  names  indeed^ 
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but  without  any  pretence -at  originality  of  research  or  argument,  that  facts 
or  theories  may  come  to  be  credited  to  writers  who  have  no  claim  what* 
ever  to  their  discovery  or  origination.  But  a  compiler  of  so  much 
pretence  as  Mr.  Cutts  should  have  sifted  his  authoriUes,  and  have 
gone  to  the  fountain-head  for  his  information.  However,  upon  the 
whole,  the  treatise  is  fairly  well  done,  and  may  disarm  prejudice  in 
certain  quarters.  But  for  ourselves  we  have  no  sympathy  with  eesthetics 
which  are  dissociated  from  a  sound  faith  and  an  earnest  religious 
practice  ;  and  we  more  than  fear,  from  several  indications  in  the  volume 
before  us,  that  its  compiler  has  not  accepted  that  high  doctrine  of  the 
aacrament  of  the  altar  which  is  alone  the  key  to,  and  the  justification  of, 
a  correct  ritual.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  ritufd  belief  is  curiously  out  of 
proportion.  For  example,  though  he  decides  in  favour  of  screens,  he 
insists  on  a  reading-pew  in  the  nave.  He  advocates  altar-chairs  facing 
west,  and  talks  of  the  "  communion-table"  as  if  this  were  a  correct  or 
authorized  term,  and  at  the  same  time  argues  for  the  use  of  the  proper 
eucharistic  vestments.  He  is  particularly  strong  as  to  the  necessity  of 
reviving  polychrome,  and  often  writes  very  sensibly  on  this  subject.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  discussing  textile  fabrics 
and  encaustic  tiles,  which  are  largely  illustrated  by  woodcuts  borrowed 
from  various  tradesmen's  catalogues.  Other  designs,  for  metal-*work, 
&c.,  are  exceedingly  inferior,  and  this  practical  part  of  the  essay — 
a  kind  of  popular  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica — is  the  worst  executed  of 
all.  In  discussing  fonts,  Mr.  Cutts  makes  a  theological  blunder  in 
constantly  using  the  term  "aspersion**  instead  of  "affusion."  After 
rambling  over  the  whole  field  of  ecclesiology,  Mr,  Cutts  concludes  with 
some  good  advice  about  funerals,  quoting  our  own  tract  on  that  subject, 
not  indeed  from  its  own  pages,  but  from  an  extract  given  in  Mr. 
Pinnock's  Clerical  Papers. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH  FITTINGS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

Dbar  Sir, — Being  about  to  put  my  church  in  order,  there  are  many 
small  practical  matters  of  detail  on  which  I  feel  doubtful.  I  have  sent 
you  a  string  of  queries,  which  if  you  would  print  and  answer,  you 
would  much  oblige  me  and  afford  aid,  I  am  sure,  to  many  others 
similarly  situated  to  myself.  If  you  will  kindly  answer  these,  I  have 
more  in  store.  I  should  possibly  find  most  of  these  queries  answered 
on  a  re-reading  of  the  old  volumes  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  but  you  will  I 
hope  save  me  this  hunt.  I  think  the  time  has  now  come  when  great 
good  would  be  done,  if  you  would  take  up  each  minute  point  of  church 
arrangement  and  furniture  distinctly,  and  with  the  advantages  of  all 
the  discussion  that  has  arisen  since  the  first  starting  of  your  society 
give  some  simple  and  minute  rules  on  each  point,  which  would  now 
come  with  greater  authority,  and  be  received  with  less  prejudice. 

Yours  faithfully, 

T.  J. 

VOL,    XV.  X  X 


d42  Some  Questions  on  Church  Fittings. 

I.  In  dividing  the  men  and  women,  on  wbich  side  of  the  chnrch 
should  each  sit?     Is  there  any  strict  rule  in  this  matter  ? 

9.  Would  you  80  divide  the  poor,  unless  you  could  carry  it  out 
through  the  whole  congregation  ? 

3.  Do  you  object  to  a  single  stall  on  each  side  of  the  chancd,  and 
of  the  low  screen,  for  the  rector  and  curate,  or  other  two  clerks,  as 
tnay  be  ?     Which  stall  should  the  rector  assume  ? 

4.  Do  you  object  to  cushions  or  carpets  for  the  seats,  if  they  are 
Used  uniformly  throughout  ? 

5.  Ditto,  to  uniform  cocoa-nut  matting  for  floor  ? 

6.  Would  you  prefer  a  parclose  at  the  tower-arch«  or  keep  it  entirelf 
open? 

7.  Would  you  consider  the  panels  of  a  low  chancel  screen  a  good 
place  for  elaborate  figure  wood-carving  of  Scriptural  suljecta  ? 

8.  If  only  one  altar-cloth,  which  is  the  preferable  colonr  ? 

9.  Can  gold  be  used  effectively  and  without  more  than  common  tar* 
nishing  on  Utrecht  velvet  ? 

10.  What  form  of  kneeling  hassock  should  be  used  at  the  altar- 
table  ? 

I I .  W^hat  is  the  best  form  of  vessel  to  collect  the  offertory  alms  in 
a  small  village  church  ? 

12.  Is  it  advisable  to  have  fixed  and  marked  seats  for  the  church* 
wardens  ?     If  so,  where  should  they  be  placed  ? 

13.  Would  stamped  leather  hangings  of  ancient  pattern  be  good  for 
a  vestry  ? 

14.  Do  you  advise  a'  desk  for  books,  according  to  the  canon  and 
injunctions  ?  Where  should  it  be  placed  ?  and  what  should  the 
books  be  ? 

15.  Will  you  give  a  list  of  appropriate  texts  for  different  parts  of  the 
church  ? 

16.  Would  you  place  a  text  over  an  alms-box  ?  If  so,  on  the  wall 
or  on  a  plate  of  zinc,  or  otherwise  ? 

17.  Is  there  any  objection  to  a  credence  in  the  form  of  a  small 
moveable  table,  where  the  erection  of  a  stone  one  might  give  need- 
less offence  ? 

18.  Of  what  form  and  kind  should  the  carpeting  of  the  sacrarium  be? 

19.  Should  there  be  a  small  desk  before  the  sedilia? 

20.  Of  what  form  and  stuff  should  the  hangings  at  the  back  of  the 
sedilia  be  ? 

Answbbs. 

1.  The  men  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  swth,  and  the  women  on  the 
north  side :  or,  in  case  Uie  division  is  made  across  the  axis  of  the 
church,  the  men  should  sit  eastward,  and  the  women  westward,  oi  the 
line  of  separation. 

2.  We  think  so.  Practically,  the  poor  still  retain  the  practice  ill 
many  parts  of  England. 

3.  We  are  not  sure  what  our  correspondent  means  by  this  qnestioo. 
We  think  that  two  single  stalls  as  he  speaks  of  are  better  than  an  un- 
occupied chancel.     If  however  the  chancel  is  filled  with  a  number  of 
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atalls,  we  should  prefer  them  to  be  uniform,  rather  than  distinguished 
into  two  classes.  But  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  may  be  expe<* 
dient  to  add  greater  height  or  ornament  to  the  stalls  occupied  by  the 
clerical  members  of  a  choir.  The  proper  place  of  the  parochus  is  the 
westernmost  stall  or  seat  on  the  south,  or  Decani,  side.  The  whole 
theory  of  a  choir,  even  in  a  parish  church,  seems  borrowed,  mutatis 
mutandis,  from  the  cathedral  model. 

4  and  5.  If  the  cushions,  carpets,  and  matting  be  indeed  uniform^ 
the  only  objection  to  their  use  can  be  an  aesthetic  one,  arising  from  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  church.  No  arbitrary  rule  can  be 
propounded  on  this  matter. 

6.  The  answer  to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  nature  and  use 
of  the  tower.  In  many  churches  a  parclose  across  the  tower- arch 
would  injure  architectural  effect ;  and,  in  cases  where  there  is  a  sepa* 
rate  ringing  floor,  would  be  quite  needless.  In  particular  instances, 
where  the  bells  are  hung  from  the  floor,  and  where  the  ringers  cannot 
be  kept  in  order,  a  parclose  may  be  a  good  thing.  But  even  in  this 
case,  we  think  we  should  prefer  a  curtain,  which  could  be  drawn  aside 
when  not  wanted.  The  ancient  custom  was  to  leave  the  tower>arch 
open. 

7.  If  such  carving  can  be  had,  we  should  think  the  panels  of  the 
screen  an  excellent  position  for  its  display. 

8.  We  have  always  said  that,  assuming  the  old  English  custom  of 
colours  for  altar-hangings,  green  was  more  often  right  than  any  other 
colour. 

9.  Gold  itself,  especiaUy  unless  it  be  of  the  best  kind — which  is 
not  easily  procurable  in  England — is  sure  to  tarnish  in  time.  But 
where  it  can  be  had,  it  is  better  than  yellow  silk,  its  ordinary  substitute. 

10.  If  any  hassock  be  used  at  the  altar,  we  think  it  should  be  a 
small  softly-stuffed  oblong  one,  with  its  upper  side  worked  or  em« 
broidered. 

11.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that,  reserving  the  alms- dish  for  the 
reception  of  the  bags,  the  actual  collection  of  alms  is  best  made  in 
small  velvet  bags,  which  allow  the  donors,  especially  the  poor,  to  con- 
ceal  the  amount  of  their  offerings.  It  was  an  almost  universal  practice 
in  English  churches  to  collect  in  wooden  boxes,  which  were  half 
covered,  so  as  to  hide  the  money  placed  therein. 

12.  We  much  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary  as  a  general  rule  to 
appropriate  seats  for  the  churchwardens.  But  of  course  there  may  be 
places  where  it  would  be  very  expedient  to  have  some  such  officials 
placed,  to  keep  order,  near  the  door,  or  near  that  part  of  the  church 
where  the  lads  of  the  parish  are  wont  to  congregate. 

13.  We  see  no  possible  objection  to  the  plan  proposed « 

14.  We  have  always  thought  that  the  present  multiplication  of  cheap 
books,  and  the  diffused  knowledge  how  to  read,  had  antiquated  the 
custom  referred  to,  and  made  it  unnecessary  to  restore  the  practice 
where  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

15.  16.  We  will  consider  our  correspondent's  suggestion  of  giving 
a  list  of  suitable  texts.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  practice  has  not 
been  carried  in  many  modern  restorations  to  a  needless  extent.     We 
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have  a  etiong  objection  to  inscriptions  on  zinc-plates — purpura  pamd 
as  they  have  often  been  made  to  the  dilapidated  walla  of  a  long- 
neglected  church.  An  inscription  should  be  painted  either  on  the 
ornament  to  which  it  belongs,  or  on  the  wall  itself. 

17.  A  credence-table  may  be  of  any  kind  or  shape,  moveable  or 
immoveable,  as  may  be  found  most  convenient. 

18.  U  the  sanctuary  be  laid  in  encaustic  tiles»  it  will  scarcely  need 
carpeting. 

1 9.  The  sedilia,  if  properly  used. — that  is,  only  during  the  Eacha. 
ristic  »ervice, — will  require  no  desk  before  them.  It  is  against  aU 
precedent  to  have  such  a  desk. 

^0.  This  must  depend  on  the  form,  and  material,  and  place  of  the 
sedilia.  There  are  now  many  fabrics  of  good  material  and  design, 
manufactured  for  church  hangings  and  similar  purposes. 
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It  19  with  great  concern  that  we  hear  of  difficulties  tliat  have  arisen  in 
this  parish  which  threaten  to  hinder,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  works  of 
restoration  in  progress  under  the  energetic  vicar,  Canon  Madan.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Madan  has  printed  and  circulated  a  very  temperate 
letter,  stating  that,  when  the  re- arrangement  has  advanced  sufficiently, 
he  proposes  to  make  some  alterations — not,  we  may  add,  before  they 
are  needed — in  the  way  of  performing  the  public  serrices.  We 
extract  a  sentence  from  his  letter. 

"  The  alterations  then,  which  I  propose  to  make,  and  which  I  will  enomerate 
more  particularly  hereafter,  may  be  thus  f^enerally  summed  up.  The^  are, — 
'Whatever  is  required  to  bring  our  public  worship  into  simple,  full,  and 
honest  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England  contained  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  Whatever  is  plainly  and  unquestionably  ordered,  that  I  desire  to 
do.  Whatever  is  plainly  and  unquestionably  forbidden,  that  I  desire  not  to  do. 
And  as  to  all  other  things,  which  are  left  open  by  the  Church,  to  be  done  or 
not  to  be.  done,  I  truly  desire  to  consult  your  interest  and  your  wtshea, 
reserving  only  that  right  which  belongs  to  me, — the  right  of  deciding  what  is 
to  be  doue,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  but  subject  always  to  the 
approval  of  bim,  whom  God  has  set  over  us  in  the  Church — the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese.'  " 

After  some  argument,  characterised  by  great  moderation,  the  pro- 
posed changes  are  thus  enumerated. 

"  1.  There  is  only  one  place  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,  where 
singing  is  positively  appointed; — I  mean  after  the  third  collect.  At  that 
place  we  do  not  sing.  But  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  where  it  is  not  appdntcdy 
we  do  sing. 

"  There  will  be  an  anthem  or  psalm  sung  after  the  third  collect,  and  not 
after  the  Nicene  Creed. 

"  2.  The  rubric,  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  says, '  Nothing  shall  be  proclaimed 
or  published  in  the  church,  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  but  by  the 
minister,'  &c 

"  Therefore  I,  or  my  curates,  will  give  out  the  psalms  instead  of  the  cleric 
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"3.  The  next  rubric  layt— 'Then  (that  in,  immeiliately  after  the  Niceoe 

Creed,)  thall  follow  the  sermoD/  &c.    And  the  next—*  Then  (after  the  aer- 

mon,)  shall  the  prieat  return  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  begin  the  Offertory/  &c. 

"  This  I  ahall  simply  obey. 

«••  ♦     "  ♦  *  * 

"4.  The  rubric,  after  the  Communion  serrice,  says, '  Upon  the  Sundays  and 
other  holy  days,  (if  there  be  no  communion,)  shall  be  said  all  that  is  appointed 
at  the  communion,  until  the  end  of  the  general  prayer,  (For  the  whole  state  of 
Christ's  Church  militant  here  in  earth,)  together  with  one  or  more  of  these 
OpUects  last  before  rehearsed,  concluding  with  the  blessing/ 

'*  This  will  be  simply  obeyed. 

**  5.  The  rubrics  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  baptism  of  infants,  say,  that 
'  It  is  most  convenient  that  baptism  should  not  be  administered  but  upon 
Sundays  and  other  holv  days,'  &c.  &c.  '  Nevertheless,  (if  necessity  so  re- 
quire,) children  may  be  baptized  on  any  other  day.'  Also,  that  baptism  is  to 
take  place  immediately  after  the  last  leason  at  morning  or  evening  prayer. 

*'  At  one  service  on  Sundays,  and  holy  days,  baptism  will  be  administered, 
after  the  second  lesson.  But,  'if  necessity  so  require,'  it  will  be  administered 
on  other  days. 

'*  6.  On  all  saints'  days  and  holy  days,  for  which  services  are  appointed  in 
the  Prayer  Book,  those  services  will  be  used. 

"  In  the  preface  Concerning  the  service  of  the  church,  it  is  directed,  that 
'mil  Priests  and  .Deacons  are  to  say  daily  the  morning  and  evening  prayer,' 
&e.  &c. 

"  At  present  there  is  morning  prayer  only  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays.  There  will  be  morning  and  evening  prayer  every  day  for  the 
future. 

"  With  regard  to  the  wearing  the  surplice  throughout  the  whole  service,— 
in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  the  prayer- desk'— the  case,  I  believe,  stands  thus : — 

"1.  The  58th  canon  begins  as  follows,  'Every  minister  saying  the  public 
prayers,  or  ministering  the  Sacraments  or  other  rites  of  the  Church,  shall  wear 
a  decent  and  comely  surplice,  with  sleeves,  to  be  provided  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish,'  &c.  &c. 

*'  2.  No  authority  whatever,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  to  be  found  in  the  au- 
thorized rules  of  the  Church  for  wearing  a  black  gown  during  any  part  of  the 
public  worship. 

"  3.  In  every  parish  of  the  laud,  the  churchwanlens  are  required  by  law  to 
provide,  at  the  coarge  of  the  parish,  every  thing  necessary  for  the  decent  per- 
formance of  divine  service.  And  they  are  required  to  provide  a  surplice,  and 
do  provide  it  universally.  But  they  are  not  required  to  provide  a  black  gown, 
and  never  do  provide. 

"  4.  In  the  Prayer  Book,  the  sermon  is  appointed  to  follow  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  after  the  sermon  the  minister  is  to  return  to  the  Lord's  table  and 
begin  the  offertory,  &c. ;  no  word  being  said  of  any  change  of  dress,  or  time 
Allowed  for  it." 

We  understand  that  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this  letter, 
the  vestry  have  passed  a  resolution  threatening  to  put  a  stop  both  to 
the  re-pewing  and  to  the  restoration  of  the  church.  The  Vicar,  how- 
ever, will  be  £rm,  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  what  power  a  select 
▼estry,  self-elected,  really  has  to  put  a  stop  to  works  which  are  in  pro- 
gress under  a  legal  faculty.  It  is  a  very  important  case,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  so  well-meant  and  necessary  a  restoration — though, 
as  our  pages  would  show,  we  have  not  been  able  to  express  an 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  works — will  not  be  hindered  by  this 
most  preposterous  opposition. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  OXFORD  AND  WORCESTER  DIOCESAN 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES  AT  COVENTRY. 

Thk  first  joiDt  meeting  of  the  above  societies  was  held  at  Coventrji 
on  Tuesday*  June  20th.  Although  the  Worcestershire  Society  had 
been  originated  in  this  city  (chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Hon. 
F.  Lygon  and  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere»  Esq.),  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
attach  the  Coventry  Archdeaconry  to  the  undertaking,  by  holding  the 
first  meeting  in  that  ancient  and  very  interesting  city. 

The  initiatory  meeting  was  held  at  S.  Mary's  Hall.     In  the  hall  was 
exhibited  a  choice  collection  of  books  by  the  Oxford  Architectural  So- 
ciety ;  spurs  and  swords  dug  up  in  the  bed  of  the  river  near  Coventiy ; 
plate  and  specimens  of  stained  glass  from  Messrs.  Skidmore's,  with 
gas  standards  for  Newark  church ;  a  crosier  for  the  Bishop  of  Graham's 
Town,  designed  by  Street,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Skidmore; 
a  service  of  Communion  plate,  enriched  with  jewels  and  champ  Uve 
enamels,  for  Aston  church,  Birmingham,  &c.     Letters  of  apology  were 
read  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  others  plead- 
ing unavoidable  absence. 
The  Ven.  President  then  delivered  his  opening  address.     He  said — 
'*  I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Lechmere,  the  founder  of  our  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society — which  I  am  glad  to  see  inaugurated  to-day,  in 
S.  Mary*s  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Coventry — to  preface  our  proceedings 
with  some  introductory  remarks  ;  and  feeling,  as  I  do,  how  much  we 
owe  to  men  like  him,  for  their  devotion  to  our  Church  and  their  efforts 
to  promote  its  efficiency,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  in  any  way  instru- 
mental in  furthering  his  views.     But  I  was  alarmed  to  find  myself 
advertized  to  deliver  an  address  on  this  occasion.     For  me,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  whom  we  see  amongst  us,  who  are  famous  for  their  ac- 
quirements in  ecclesiological  science,  to  attempt  to  deliver  any  thing 
didactic  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  would  be  the 
height  of  presumption.     This  is  not,  of  course,  what  was  intended. 
What  may  be  claimed  from  my  office  and  standing  in  the  Church  is  a 
plea,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  urge  simply,  though  earnestly,  for 
those  sacred  fabrics — the  holy  and  beautiful  houses  of  God  in  our 
land, — some  of  them  time-honoured  structures,  the  heirlooms  of  an- 
cestral piety  ;  some  the  works  and  monuments  of  more  recent  muni- 
ficence, of  which,  as  an  Archdeacon,  I  am  one  of  the  conservators, 
and  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  excellent  society  to  secure  horn  mu- 
tilation and  disfigurement,  and  to  stir  up  our  countrymen  to  restorer  to 
beautify,  and  to  emulate.     Now  what  it  appears  to  me  we  want  above 
all  things  to  cultivate,  as  church-builders  and  church-restorers,  is  re- 
verence, earnestness,  and  devout  affection.     We  want  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  David,  and  Solomon,  and  Josiah,  and  Hezekiah,  and  Nefae- 
miah,  and  of  the  widow  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospels — ^yes,  and  (^ 
our  own  Alfreds,  and  Edwards,  and  Hookers,  and  Herberts.    We  want 
to  give  ourselves  to  God,  and  then  we  shall  give  readily  of  our  sub- 
atance  to  His  sanctuary.     It  was  well  said,  tluat  no  one  can  be  a  good 
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poet  who  is  not  a  good  man.  I  am  sure  no  one  is  fit  to  engage  in  the 
work  which  we  have  in  hand  who  is  not  religious— who  has  not  a  sense 
of  QoB,  and  a  love  for  the  Church  which  He  has  planted  amongst  us ; 
whose  object  in  the  erection  and  renovation  of  His  house  of  prayer  is 
not  t(i  show  honour  to  God  Himself.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon 
the  neglect — I  fear  I  must  call  it  the  profanation  of  our  sacred  edifices 
in  former  days,  on  the  then  debased  state  of  Christian  art,  on  the  dis» 
figurement  to  which  our  churches  were  exposed,  on  the  selfish  en- 
croachments and  sordid  appropriations  by  which  they  have  been  dis<> 
graced.  All  this  is  fresh  in  our  minds  :  of  all  this  we  have  instances 
not  many  miles  from  where  we  stand.  We  could  tell  of  churches,  and 
that  perhaps  within  sight  of  noble  residences,  of  which  the  dirt  and 
desecration  would  hardly  be  credited  in  another  age ;  of  chapels  used 
as  lumber-rooms,  of  chancel  arches  blocked  up  with  huge  and  hideous 
galleries,  of  family  pews  with  fire*places  and  glass  shutters  ;  in  short* 
of  pens  and  snuggeries,  and  a  wretched  system  of  exclusiveness  in  the 
place  where  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  in  the  presence  of  Him  Who 
is  the  Maker  of  them  both.  We  could  tell  of  rich  and  elaborate 
church  carvings  used  as  scrapers  for  the  feet,  of  ancient  fonts  converted 
into  pig-troughs,  or  when  retained  in  the  sacred  fabric  employed  as 
receptacles  for  all  unseemly  things,  for  clouts  and  bits  of  tallow  candles^ 
and  odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts ;  of  Communion  boards,  used  to  pile 
hats  and  hassocks  on,  or  even,  as  I  believe  was  the  case  at  S.  Michael's, 
recently  so  beautifully  restored,  as  a  perch  from  which  a  young  mis*> 
creant  used  to  shoot  the  swallows  which  found  free  ingress  through  the 
broken  windows.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  the  natural  reaction 
from  Popery.  So  men  said  when  they  picketed  their  horses  in  our 
cathedrals,  when  they  hewed  down  the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes 
and  hammers,  when  they  polluted  our  village  churches  with  their  foul 
and  sacrilegious  orgies,  when  they  defiled  the  dweUing-place  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Most  High.  So  they  justified  the  licentiousness 
which  succeeded  on  the  Restoration,  as  the  revulsion  to  be  expected 
from  the  moroseness  and  hypocrisies  of  Puritanism.  But  the  real 
cause  was  impiety — the  instinctive  profaneness  of  the  human  heart — 
the  old  spirit  of  Sennacherib  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes— which  is  in* 
nate  in  every  heart,  and  indigenous  to  every  clime — yes,  and  as  cha« 
racteristic  of  ungodly  Romanists  as  of  ungodly  Protestants.  Those 
who  dislike  the  Church  because  they  dislike  control,  and  are  alarmed 
at  its  quickened  life  and  energies  because  they  tremble  for  the  reig^  of 
mammon,  are  pleased  to  ascribe  our  greater  care  for  its  fabrics  and 
more  devout  observance  of  its  ordinances  to  what  they  call  *  Ro* 

manising  tendencies.' Church  architecture  necessarily  re* 

vived  amongst  us  when  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  our  Church  were 
understood  and  felt.  When  our  hearts  warmed  to  Ood,  we  learnt  to 
take  a  pious  interest  in  the  house  of  prayer.  We  learnt  to  delight  in 
worship,  and  therefore,  in  the  place  where  we  worship.  And  the  way 
to  secure  sympathy  for  our  present  undertaking  is  to  be  devout,  to  be 
in  earnest,  to  be  religious,  to  deal  with  church  architecture  not  as  mere 
ecclesiologists  but  as  Christians,  not  as  affording  scope  for  the  grati- 
fidation  of  our  taste  and  the  indulgence  of  our  fancy,  but  as  a  venerable 
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service,  an  oblation  of  ourselves,  an  act  of  adoration.    Why  should  vs 
hold  up  a  former  generation  to  derision  ?     We  can  ail  now  have  a  fting 
at  warden's  wash  and  warden's  gothic.     How  long  have  we  been  such 
ecclesiologists  ourselves  ?     Were  we  never  in  oar  own  perMos  oa 
somewhat  intimate  terms  with  Messrs.  Compo  and  Cheap  Cboreh  ? 
Did  we  never  connive  at  the  erection  of  a  gallery — never  tarn  an  old 
font  out  of  doors,  and  substitute  a  tea-caddy  in  its  stead — o&y,  never 
perpetrate  that  culminating  atrocity,  the  erection  of  a  high  deal  pew? 
I  remember  our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Cnbington,  once  saj* 
ing  to  me,  with  a  shiver,  '  Why  I  put  up  those  honied  gallertes  myself.' 
And  in  turning  over  the  other  day  the  pages  of  the  EeeienotogUt,  I 
found  a  trenchant  article  on  my  own  church  reston^ion  ;  and  my  onl^ 
comfort  was  that  the  reviewer  was  somewhat  indisciiminate  in  his 
strictures,  and  noted  with  special  reprobation  what  ha^^ned  to  be  a 
work,  not  of  mine,  but  of  Pugin's.     In  fsct  we  were  then  all  beginnerB, 
and  had  not  Bloxam  and  Poole  to  go  to,  and  such  like  authorities  ts 
consult ;  but  had  to  feel  our  own  way,  «nd  then  to  teach  our  archi- 
tects.     Well,  we  have  most  of  us  now  got  enough  of  science  to  detect 
the  blunders  of  others,  and  smile  at  onr  own  ;  have  almost  all  got  a 
sense  of  the  architecturally  ludicrous.     May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that 
what  we  chiefly  want  is  a  greater  sense  of  religiona  reverence— more 
awe  for  sacred  places — more  of  the  •  patriarch's  veneration  when  he 
said,  *  How  dreadful  is  this  place ;  this  is  none  other  than  the  house  of 
God,  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven,' — which  was  inculcated  in  the  words, 
'  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  on  whidi  tiioi 
Btandest  is  holy  ground.*    There  is  nothing  our  countrymen  more  re- 
sent than  shams.    Tell  them  that  you  reverence  Ood's  house  because 
He  has  set  His  Name  there,  and  they  will  understand  yoQ.     Show 
them  by  your  air  and  manner  that  you  are  devout,  and  they  will  respect 
you.     Let  your  charities  keep  pace  with  your  ecclesiological  ezpen^ 
diture,  and  they  will  sympathize  with  you.     Make  Aem  feel  that  in 
restoring  and  beautifying  churches  your  object  is  to  promote  decency 
and  devotion,  and  the  more  seemly  celebration  of  the  worship  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  and  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  they  will 
co-operate  with  you.     But  let  them  suspect  you  of  unreality,  and  yoa 
lose  your  hold  on  them  altogether.    They  will  respect  what  they  may 
consider  even  the  enthusiasm  of  the  religionist,  but  they  have  no  t/^ 
ration  for  the  whims  of  the  dilettante.     We  must  eschew  above  all 
things  unreality,  both  in  our  buildings  and  in  our  services.     Plaister  to 
counterfeit  stone,  imitation  woods,  paint  and  stucco,  florid  omamen* 
tatioh  when  the  fabric  it  bedizens  is   unsubstantial,  doorways  like 
that  of   Hartshill  church,  of  which  the-  size  and  pretentions  sie 
out  of  all  keeping  Ivith  the  interior — in  short,  whatever  is  coun- 
terfeit and  fictitious,  is  essentially  inconsistent  with  an  arehitec- 
ture  which  ought  to  be  the  expression  of  a  religion,  the  ckaiec- 
teristic  glory  of  which  is  truth.     So  to  be  intent  upon  what,  after 
all,  are  non-essentials,  while  perhaps  we  negleet  positive  obligations — 
to  be  punctilious  about  the  form  while  the  sobstance  escapes  us, — ^wfast 
is  this  but  to  prejudice  the  Church's  cause,  and  stultify  its  profession-* 
to  attach  an  air  of  imposture  to  religion  itself  ?     On  this  topic  may  1 
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be  aUowed  to  speak  lets  as  a  cmmoisseur  than  as  a  clergyman,  not  so 
much  as  the  member  of  an  architectural  society,  but  as  an  ofiicer  of  the 
Church  ?  Well,  then,  I  am  afnid  that  we  in  holy  orders  are  not  always 
snfficiently  alive  to  the  sensitiveness  and  keen^sightedness  of  others^  as 
to  what  may  appear  perfunctory  and  merely  professional  in  our  religious 
services.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  to  sermonize,  I  will  instance 
what  I  mean.  An  irreverent  way  of  entering  and  leaving  church  a 
Toices  heard  from  the  vestry,  while  the  congregation  is  waiting  for 
worship ;  less  of  devotion  in  the  reading-desk  than  of  earnestness  in 
the  pulpit.  All  these  things  mar  our  usefulness.  *  I  have  seen,'  said 
tome  a  pious  layman,  whose  tastes,  I  may  observe,  would  be  considered 
mediaeval, '  I  have  seen  some  of  the  younger  clergy  attach  great  im^ 
portance  to  postures  and  processions  during  the  time  of  Divine  service* 
whoi  could  hardly  be  kept  from  wearing  their  hats,  and  talking  loudly 
in  the  church,  in  the  absence  of  the  congregation/  A  word  to  the 
wise.  80  in  constructive  and  decorative  art,  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical 
bnildings,  what  appears  to  me  ought  to  be  the  paramount  aim,  as  it  is 
the  characteristic  excellence  of.  the  great  masters  of  church  architecture^ 
is  the  seriousness,  the  reality,  the  religions  fitness,  which  consecrates  a 
work.  No  one,  I  think,  can  have  visited  either  the  splendid  church 
now  erecting  in  Msrgaret-street,  London,  or  the  village-church  of 
Helidon,  in  a  neighbouring  diocese,  with  the  parsonage  recently  erected 
there  by  the  same  architect,  without  feeling  what  I  mean.  In  all  these 
buildings,  though  one  of  them  has  been  constructed  almost  without 
regard  to  expense,  the  object  having  been  tp  give  of  the  best  to  God's 
bouse,  and  the  others  with  an  exact  attention  to  economy,  there  is  th^ 
same  earnestness,  the  same  truthfulness,  the  same  reverential  sense  of 
leligipus  fitness.  It  may  provoke  a  smile  when  I  say  that  to  me  these 
buildings  are  full  of  holy  teaching-«they  preach  the  beauty  of  holiness 
— *they  proclaim,  '  Holiness  becometh  Thine  house,  O  Ood,  for  ever.' 
The  forms,  the  proportions,  the  materials,  the  colours, — each  brick  and 
■tone  aeem  to  have  been  arranged,  as  1  doubt  not  they  were,  with  a 
reverent  solicitude  to  glorify  God  and  foster  veneration  in  the  human 
soul.  Some  will  call  this  a  rhapsody ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  and  there  are 
those  who  will  echo  what  I  say,  that  it  is  possible  for  an  architect,  as  it 
ia  for  a  painter  and  a  poet,  to  be  a  great  religious  teacher.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  too  long  from  more  attractive  observe* 
tbns.  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  this  reverence  for  God  in 
the  place  where  His  Honour  dwelleth,  this  reality  and  truthfulness  in 
construction  and  detaU,  this  severe  and  sacred  attention  to  the  minutest 
particular  in  the  appointments  and  services  of  religion,  which  I  trust  it 
may  be  the  end  of  this  Society  to  foster.  It  is  such  an  aim  that  will 
stamp  it  with  value  and  secure  its  success.  I  fervently  hope  it  may  be 
the  means  of  cherishing  in  many  hearts  the  love  of  the  true,  the  real, 
the  beautiful,  the  holy ;  of  drawing  our  souls  to  the  sanctuary,  of  en- 
kindling devotion  to  Gbn  Himself,  and  causing  us  to  exult  to  honour 
Him  with  the  best  and  choicest  we  possess.  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
e^ieoially  the  case  in  our  great  towns,  where  such  multitudes  congre- 
gate .together,  where  the  influence  of  the  temporal  and  the  mundane  is 
most  felt,  where  consequently  men  are  most  in  need  of  outward  objects 
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to  recall  Goo  and  things  divine,  and  where,  if  there  he  the  wSH,  there 
are  more  abundant  means  to  place  the  hoose  of  Ood  at  least  on  a  par 
with  the  dwellings  of  man.  The  Church's  work  is  to  be  done  in  great 
towns :  in  great  towns  of  old  were  its  triumphs  won.  Mast  I  not  add 
with  grief  and  shame  that  of  later  days  it  is  in  g^at  towns  that  the 
Church  has  done  least,  and  is  least  felt  ?  Who  will  do  her  work  in  the 
great  cities  ?  The  rich,  the  intelligent,  the  energetic,  the  men  of  the 
finest  minds,  the  acatest  sensibility,  the  largest  powers;  the  great 
capitalists,  the  professional  practitioners,  the  cunning  artizans,  are 
there :  those  who  are  mightiest  for  evil.  Yes !  and  there,  too,  the 
most  untaught,  and  untutored,  and  embruted ;  the  most  open  to  tempta- 
tion, and  the  least  prepared  to  resist  it;  the  multitudinous  throng  of 
our  sentient,  suffering,  sinful  fellow  creatures.  We  can  hear  the  tread 
of  their  feet,  the  hum  of  their  voices,  the  roar  of  their  machinery,  the- 
cry  of  their  necessities.  And  shall  not  Christian  art.  Christian  science, 
and  Christian  philanthropy  flourish  there  ?  Shall  not  the  throne  of  God 
be  planted  where  the  throne  of  mammon  is  ?  Shall  not  those  to  whom 
Goo  has  given  most  do  most  for  Him  ?  And  if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
word  of  more  local  and  therefore  appropriate  application,  will  not  the 
men  of  Coventry  work  out  their  own  task,  and  by  doing  so  provoke  the 
emulation  of  others  ?  What  they  have  done  for  S.  Michael*8  will  they 
not  effect  for  Holy  Trinity  and  S.  John's  ?  Shall  the  beauty  of  the 
church  they  have  already  restored  not  be  surpassed  by  the  beauty  of  its 
sisters  ?  And  may  we  not  hope  that  even  Birmingham  will  at  last 
learn  a  lesson  from  Coventry,  and  the  churches  of  that  stirring  and 
populous  city  furnish  one  day  to  the  rest  of  the  archdeaconry  something 
else  than  a  negative  example." 

The  Rev.  G.  Ayliffe  Poole,  Vicar  of  Welford,  next  read  a  paper 
on  Baginton  church. 

The  Rev.  W.  K.  R.  Bedford,  Rector  of  Sutton  Ooldfield,  then  pro- 
duced his  paper  on  **  Heraldry  in  Churches." 

The  Hon.  F.  Lygon  was  next  called  upon  to  read  his  paper  "  On 
the  influence  of  detail  on  general  design."     He  said — 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  a  principle  now  almost  universally  admitted,  that 
all  wprks  of  art,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  do  nevertheless  in  their  style  and  design  set  forth  the 
tendency  of  his  mind ;  and  when  a  similar  result  occurs  in  works  of 
the  same  date,  we  conclude  that  it  indicates  some  similarity  of  temper 
in  the  tone  of  the  artists  and  their  employers,  and  thence  we  are  able 
to  deduce  with  more  or  less  accuracy  the  prevailing  temper  and  spirit 
of  the  age.  -And,  as  this  is  true  of  other  arts,  so  espedally  of  aidii- 
tecture,  which  embodies  and  absorbs  all  other  arts,  the  principle  will 
hold  true  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  of  Christian  art  in  our  own 
country.  The  enduring  and  quiet  simplicity  of  Saxon  architecture 
acquired  a  richness  not  its  own  when  the  accomplished  Norman  brought 
more  decorative  skill  to  lavish  on  the  ruder  structures  of  his  conquered 
foe  ;  and  the  pointed  arch  realised  that  which  both  Norman  and  Saxoo 
struggled  to  achieve,  namely,  the  developement  of  vertical  lines,  when 
the  Second- Pointed  style  exhibited  the  perfection  of  Christian  art,  and 
expressed  *  the  beauty  of  holiness'  in  the  ages  of  Faith*     So,  again, 
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in  the  Third-Pointed  style,  the  monotony  of  human  worldliness  and 
selfishness  is  produced  and  reproduced,  and  its  stiffness  and  secular 
character  creep  out  through  all  the  gorgeous  details,  which  shed  a 
borrowed  lustre  over  its  decaying  life,  and  at  last  the  debased  style  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  is  no  less  the  natural  result  of  the  splendid 
meagreness  and  unspiritual  bombast  which  belonged  to  Tudor  archi* 
teeture,  than  the  subsequent  outbreak  of  Puritans  against  Church  and 
State  legitimately  resulted  from  the  loosening  of  belief  and  pandering 
to  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  which  was  the  immediate  result  of  the 
Reformation.  And  yet  later,  the  classical  taste  of  the  last  century 
is  announced  by  the  affectation  and  pseudo- imitation  of  the  ancients, 
which  induced  our  grandfathers  and  great  grandfathers  to  destroy  and 
neglect,  as  barbarous,  those  triumphs  of  mediaeval  fiaith  and  skill  which 
it  is  our  proudest  boast  to  imitate,  cherish,  and  restore.  And  still 
more  recently  the  lesson  is  not  less  instructive :  *  mediaeval  artists  had 
exhausted  their  skill,  and  left  none  behind  to  hand  on  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  guided  them.  Wren  and  his  coadjutors  had  striven  to 
infuse  life  and  spirit  into  reproductions  of  foreign  art,  at  once  alien 
from  the  character  of  the  English  and  unsuited  to  a  borrowed  home, 
but  they  had  striven  in  vain,  and  so  their  efforts  to  renovate  architec- 
ture languished  and  failed.  Some  however  there  were,  even  then,  who 
discerned  the  absurdity  of  reviving  in  England  the  exploded  beauties 
of  the  Pagan  world,  but  yet  they  had  not  earnestness  or  power  to  sum- 
mon from  the  tomb  the  spirit  which  animated  the  great  men  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  so  arose  the  school  of  modern  Gothic,  whose  apostle 
was  Wyatt,  the  devastator  of  Salisbury.  And  thus  we  have  gone 
stumbling  on,  till  Mr.  Pugin,  whose  loss  we  can  never  sufficiently 
deplore,  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  raised  a  crusade  against  the  modern 
Gothic.  Any  work  of  art  is  only  valuable  so  far  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  mind,  and  this  qualification  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  those 
accumulated  masses  of  parts  for  which  the  reputation  of  highest 
artistic  exoelleuee  is  so  boldly  challenged.  It  is  fur  better  to  have 
a  simple  and  correct  design  than  to  borrow  the  most  beautiful 
details,  and  to  foist  them  on  an  ugly  carcase.  Consistency 
and  truth  require  this  at  our  hands,  and  it  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  all  that  is  magnificent  and  noble  in  architecture.  Detail 
should  always  be  subservient  to  the  general  design,  and  not  un- 
duly exalted  at  the  expense  of  all  symmetry  and  propriety ;  the 
neglect  of  such  would  seem  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  modem  f&ilures. 
We  have  not  learnt  to  distinguish  as  rigidly  as  we  ought  between  what 
is  essential  and  what  is  merely  superadded  ornament,  and  since  this  is 
the  prevailing  fault  we  should  combat  it  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
and  regard  with  jealousy  all  irrelevant  ornamentation.  The  florid  taste 
which  has  prevailed  of  late  must  be  met  and  compensated  for  by  pro- 
portionate severity,  so  only  may  we  hope  to  preserve  that  combination 
of  convenience  and  beauty  which  so  admirably  distinguishes  mediaeval 
art,  and  I  have  insisted  more  particularly  on  what  is  termed  mediaeval 
art  because  experience  has  fully  shown  that  in  England,  at  the  present 
day,  we  can  adopt  no  other  style  than  that  which  our  forefathers 
brought  to  such  perfection,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  most  ludicrous. 
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ezpedienU  to  soften  down  inoongnutiet  and  diaooAkfort.  Attd  it  is  Um 
boast  of  England  that  in  no  other  country  did  mediflBval  art  reach  sacfa 
perfection.  Westminster  and  Ely.  Winchester  and  Worcester,  when 
unmutilated  by  the  spoiler,  might  safely  defy  all  comparison;  Eoglish 
embroidery  was  famed  throughout  Christendom,  and  Ph^esaor  Cock* 
erell  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  unrivalled  sculpture  of  WeUs  wu 
In  the  main  the  work  of  Englishmen,  and  that  too,  lays  Flaxmsn, 
'  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Cimabue,  the  restorer  of  painting  in  Italy, 
it  seems  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  of  such  magnificent  and  varied 
sculpture  that  is  to  be  found  in  Western  Europe**  Shall  we  then 
jmport  from  distant  lands  and  other  climes  unfitting  ornaments  and 
detail,  whose  individual  beauty  cannot  compensate  for  their  unreality  ? 
Shall  we  covet  distant  forms  of  beauty  merely  because  they  are  not  and 
never  can  be  ours  ?  Although  we  may  mock  their  shape  and  pcopor* 
tions  and  imitate  their  minutest  graces,  they  will  still  be  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  and  will  plead  silently  indeed,  but  the  more  earnestly,  and 
bid  us  repent  of  the  neglect  and  contempt  we  have  shown  to  the  ehoiee 
treasures  we  possess  of  native  art.  Medieval  architecture  ahall  even 
yet  fulfil  our  wants,  and  if  treated  with  bold  honesty  and  reality  wiQ 
yet  enable  us  to  revive  the  faded  glories  of  the  past.  Not  that  every- 
thing  Gothic  is  to  be  an  object  of  admiration  and  imitation,  but  of 
exaaiination  and  inquiry.  The  principles  of  design,  which  guided  the 
great  mediaeval  architects,  these  we  should  seek  out — ^we  should  wcvk 
as  they  worked,  in  the  same  spirit  of  truth  and  sacrifice,  and  so  may  we 
hope  to  be  further  lighted  on  our  ways  by  brighter  rays  from  the 
lamps  of  power  and  beauty." 

After  the  business  of  the  morning's  meeting,  the  whole  party, 
uuder  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  W.  Drake  and  Mr.  Skidmore,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Mayor,  went  to  view  the  *'  liona"  of  the  city. 
The  embattled  wall  of  the  city,  which  had  thirty-two  towers  and 
twelve  gates,  and  was  forty  years  in  building,  was  pulled  down  by  the 
second  Charles,  because  Coventry  had  set  his  father  and  his  army 
at  defiance.  There  are,  however,  some  fragments  of  it  atill  in  ex- 
istence. A  magnificent  cathedral  and  priory  was  taken  down  at  the 
Reformation.  A  beautiful  Gothic  cross,  for  which  Coventry  wss 
formerly  celebrated,  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the  lakt 
fragments  of  it  were  removed  in  1771.  The  Gray  Friars,  or  Friars 
Minors,  and  the  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  had  each  a  mooattery 
here.  There  are  three  ancient  churches  in  Coventry,  chiefly  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  and  one  modern  church,  built  under  the  Fulia- 
mentary  Commission.  The  steeple  of  S.  Michael's  churdi,  was  begun 
in  1373  and  finished  in  1395.  Trinity  church  is  smaller  than  S. 
Michael's,  and  contains,  on  the  vrall  above  the  principal  arch,  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Day  of  Doom,  discovered  and  cleaned  of  accumulated  white* 
wash  some  fifteen  years  ago.  S.  John's  church  is  also  ancient,  but  is 
still  smaller,  and  greatly  dilapidated,  and  is  said  not  to  have  any  two  of 
its  walls  parallel  with  each  other.  All  these  churches  have  the  line  of 
the  chancel  inclining  from  the  nave.  The  old  hospitals,  however, 
formed  the  greatest  attraction  for  the  exploring  party.  Bond's  hos- 
pital, with  its  ancient  external  gallery  and  cross  in  quadrangle,  and  the 
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remains  of  the  White  Frian*  monastery,  with  its  interesting  ambu- 
latory and  cbapeL  We  must  not,  howerer,  forget  the  ancient  and 
beautiful  civic  hall,  with  its  gems  of  art  and  its  old  associations. 
S«  Mary's  hall  is  twenty-one  yards  long,  ten  yards  wide,  and  eleven 
yards  high,  and  was  built  about  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Sixth's 
zeign.  The  most  remarkable  relic  of  the  past  to  be  seen  here  is 
perhaps  the  tapestry.  This  is  in  one  piece,  occupying  the  upper  wall 
beneath  the  window,  where  the  dais,  or  place  of  honour,  was  for  the 
principals  of  the  Guild.  The  tapestry  is  divided  into  six  compartments : 
one  was  devoted  to  the  figure  of  the  Trinity,  which  has  been  cut  out 
and  a  figure  of  Justice  substituted,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  which  figure  was  made  expressly  for  the  situation  it  occupies, 
as  appears  by  the  border.  A  figure  of  the  Virgin  occupies  another 
compartment ;  two  others  are  filled  with  saints  and  angels ;  and  the 
most  Important  are  the  two  lowest  side  compartments,  representing 
Henry  the  Sixth  and  his  Queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  attended  by  their 
oourt  in  attitudes  of  devotion. 
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OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb  usual  bi-monthly  Committee  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
August  14th,  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  in  the  chair ;  and  several 
members  of  the  Society  being  present,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read,  and  the  Rev.  Churles  Belgrave.  rector  of  North  Kil- 
worth,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  L.  Irby,  rector  of  Whiston,  were  elected 
members. 

llie  following  books  were  presented :  Archseologia,  vol.  34,  from 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries ;  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Archseologia  Cambrensis,  Catalogue  of  MSS.,  privately 
printed,  from  F.  Worship,  Esq. ;  the  first  numbers  of  two  new  Archs- 
ological  Magazines,  of  the  Wiltshire  and  Buckinghamshire  societies, 
were  presented  by  the  respective  societies,  and  the  first  number  of 
a  similar  publication  for  the  Midland  Counties,  entitled  the  "  Midland 
Counties  CoUector,*'  was  laid  on  the  table.  It  combines  the  features 
of  an  arcbseological  magazine  with  those  of  a  local  "  notes  and  queries." 
It  is  published  at  Leicester,  and  will  be  found  a  useful  local  medium  for 
those  shorter  papers  and  inquiries,  which  are  excluded  from  the  volume 
of  Experts.  An  engraved  copper-plate  of  a  portrait  of  Lewis  Dyve,  con- 
nected with  the  perish  of  Harlestone,  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Traherne ;  and  a  number  of  Vitruvius  Britannicua,  containing  Wobum 
Abbey,  by  the  Rev.  Q.  A.  Poole,  who  also  presented  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  his  own  very  beautiful  and  correct  sketches  of  Churches, 
and  other  buildings,  and  Architectural  details  within  the  Archdeaconry, 
upwards  of  140  in  number.  For  this  interesting  collection,  which  Mr. 
Poole  hoped  might  be  the  commencement  of  yet  larger  contributions, 
the  special  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  heartily  given,  and  the 
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Librarian  was  desired  to  procure  a  large  book,  in  which  every  parish  of 
the  Archdeaconry  might  bare  space  assigned  for  Architectaral  iUnstra- 
tion.     In  this  way  a  very  valuable  foundation  might  be  laid  for  a  future 
County   History,   as  it  was   proposed  that  notices  of  the  different 
parishes  might  accompany  the  illustrations.     If  one  person  in  every 
parish  would  undertake  to  collect  drawings  and  engravings  relating  to 
it,  and  members  of  the  Society  and  others  would  contribute  from  their 
portfolios  general  sketches  or  details,  a  series  of  volumes  might  be  com- 
posed which  would  not  be  equalled  in  England.     A  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  this  work.     Mr.  B.  F.  Law  pro- 
duced plans  for  the  re -seating  of  Broughton  church,  at  present  encum- 
bered with  high  square  pews.     The  proposed  arrangement  met  with  the 
full  approbation  of  the  Committee ;  some  suggestions  made  aa  to  the 
position  of  the  organ  and  the  pulpit,  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  archi- 
tect, and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  church  will  be  added 
to  the  .large  number  already  in  this  county,  where  correct  and  commo- 
dious arrangement  will  tend  to  the  greater  devotion  and  solemnity  of 
our  admirable'  service.     It  was  stated  that  great  additional  expense 
will  be  incurred  in   the  restoration  of  Islip  church,  owing  to  the 
parishioners  having  determined  to  put  up  new  oak  roofs ;  the  exoeUent 
spirit  and  taste  with  which  this  work  has  been  entered  into  have  led  the 
Committee  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  the  liberality  of  those  who  are 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  parish.     Mr.  Law  reported  that  it 
had  been  finally  determined  to  open  the  east  and  west  arches  of  the 
central  tower  of  S.  Giles ;  this  communication  of  the  carrying  oat  of  an 
object  in  which  the  Society  had  taken  so  strong  an  interest  was  recdved 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.     The  Rev.  H.  J.  Barton  exhibited  the 
plans  of  the  new  church  nearly  completed  at  Deanshanger,  in  the 
parish  of  Passenham.    The  design  is  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  of  London, 
and  the  Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that,  considering  the  sum  to 
be  expended,  they  had  never  had  a  more  approvable  design  before 
them .     It  is  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  west  front  carrying 
a  triple  bell-turret  on  a  recessed  arch,  with  very  ma8si>e  buttreucd 
abutments.    The  plans  which  from  inadvertence  had  not  earlier  been 
laid  before  the  Society,  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  debar  any  conside- 
rable amendment,  if  any  could  have  been  suggested,  but  the  only  point 
which  the  Committee  were  disposed  to  criticise  was  a  slight  alteratioo 
in  arrangements  which  it  is  not  too  late  to  carry  out.    The  Rev.  T. 
James  exhibited  a  design  for  a  new  church,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
at  Shirley,  in  Surrey ;  he  also  stated  that  the  substantial  repairs  in  his 
own  church  of  Theddingworth  were  being  commenced  by  the  parish. 
Mr.  James  exhibited  from  the  Rev.  J.  Wetherall,  a  very  good  and 
simple  specimen  of  fourteenth  century  woodwork,  forming  part  of  a 
parclose  to  the  north  chancel  aisle  lately  opened  in  Rushton  church. 
The  rail  appeared  to  have  been  rudely  turned. 

Owing  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition  about  to  be  held  in  the  hall  used 
for  the  Society *s  public  meetings,  the  autumn  meeting  was  obliged  to  be 
fixed  aome  time  in  September,  and  Wednesday,  the  S7th,  was  the  day 
named.  It  was  proposed  that,  after  the  reading  of  the  report,  one 
paper  only  should  be  read  on  some  architectuial  subject  of  general 
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interest,  and  a  diacaeeion  afterwards  invited ;,  and  Mr:  James  agreed  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  "  the  present  prospects  of  architectural  developement, 
as  indicated  by  recent  legislation,  new  materials,  architectural  litera- 
ture," &c.  A  discussion  ensued  on  the  best  materials  for  church  roofs, . 
some  useful  facts  having  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr. 
Law  on  the  ill  effects  of  lead  laid  immediately  upon  oak.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned  to  see  the  new  altar  and  rails  at  S.  Peter's,  and  the 
state  of  the  work  at  S.  Giles. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

8.  Matihiae,  BristoL — ^This  is  a  new  church  of  unusual  merit,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Norton.  It  has  a  chancel  with  a  north- 
western sacristy,  (clerestoried)  nave  of  five  bays,  and  two  aisles* 
western  tower,  and  a  south-western  porch.  The  style  is  Geometrical 
Middle-Pointed.  The  chancel  is  rather  too  short,  but  is  well  arranged 
aa  to  its  steps  and  levels,  and  has  longitudinal  stalls.  There  seems  to  be 
no  screen,  and  .there  is  a  needless  reading-pew,  opposite  to  the  pulpit, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel-arch.  The  nave  seats  run  through 
from  an  alley  next  to  the  side  walls  to  the  middle  passage  of  the  nave, 
which  middle  passage  is  inconveniently  narrow.  The  roofs  are  good 
open  specimens ;  the  font  has  a  pyramidal  cover ;  the  tower-arch  has 
corbelled  shafts.  Externally  the  chancel  has  a  pierced  parapet,  and 
pedimented  buttresses,  while  the  nave  has  a  simpler  ridge-crest,  and 
plain  buttresses  of  great  projection.  The  clerestory  is  composed  of 
five  couplets  of  foliated  spherical  triangles.  The  windows  are  of  good 
tracery.  The  tower  is  of  three  stages,  surmounted  by  a  spire.  Its 
lowest  stage  contains  a  small  west  door  below  a  fair  west  window ;  the 
middle  stage  has  simple  foliated  lights.  The  buttresses,  of  four  stages^ 
of  which  the  second  and  fourth  are  richly  pedimented,  die  off  below  the 
belfry-stage,  each  side  of  which  contains  a  couplet  of  adjacent  lights  in 
a  recessed  panel.  Slender  shafts,  at  the  angles  of  the  belfry-stage, 
support  the  corbelled  bases  of  projecting  angle- pinnacles,  each  of  which 
is  pierced  with  a  niche  containing  a  statue,  and  the  four  niched  pin- 
nacles are  connected  by  a  small  embattled  cornice.  Above  rises  a  lofty 
octagonal  broach  spire,  enriched  with  three  rows  of  pedimented  spire- 
lights.    This  is  the  best  work  we  have  seen  by  this  rising  architect. 

8.  Anne's  Bedehouse  Chapel,  Lincoln, — ^To  the  pretty  and  unpre- 
tending bedehouses  built  at  Uncoln  by  Mr.Pugin,  a  chapel  has  lately  been 
added  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  A  lithographed  view  of  the 
.group,  which  we  have  before  us,  shows  the  new  chapel  to  be  of  brick, 
A  parallelogram  in  plan,  with  a  south-west  porch.  It  has  a  high  roof, 
with  a  coped  gable  to  the  east,  but  (unless  the  drawing  is  wrong) 
a  gable  without  coping  to  the  west.  From  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  about 
the  middle,  rises  a  very  elegant  octagonal  turret,  holding  one  bell,  and 
surmounted  by  a  slender  fl^he.  The  side  wall  shows  a  projecting 
•cornice  in  moulded  bricks,  and  two  recessed  constructional  arches* 
within  which  are  the  windows,  of  three  and  four  trefoiled  Hghts 
respectively,    llie  porch  is  pretty,  and  hat  a  niche  with  statuary  over 
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the  door.  We  shall  hope  to  tee  the  building  itself  some  time  or  other; 
The  sketch  before  us  shows  that  the  new  chapel  harmonizes  very  weU 
with  the  rest  of  the  group. 

S. ,  King's  Sterndaie,  Derbyshire,  is  a  very  small  church,  con* 

sisting  of  nave,  south  porch,  and  chancel,  in  First-Pointed,  the  aide 
windows  being  single  lancets,  and  the  eavt  window  a  triplet.  There  is 
also  a  bell  gable.  We  can  literally  say  no  more,  for  a  building  more 
utterly  devoid  of  all  character  we  never  saw.  The  prayers  are  said  ia 
the  nave  looking  westwards,  and  the  chancel  is  quite  unfurnished ;  the 
seats  are  open. 

S,  BetlwS'Garmon,  Caernarvonshire, — ^This  new  church  is  composed 
of  a  nave,  with  bell-cot  and  apse,  in  Romanesque.  The  windows  of 
the  latter  are  single,  those  of  the  nave  coupled,  and  connected  with  a 
sort  of  heavy  semicircular  discharging  arch  of  cut  stone  in  the 
masonry.  The  church  seems  well-intentioned,  but  not  very  aoccess 
fully  carried  out. 

The  design  for  a  proposed  Clergy  College^  which  has  been  put  forth 
by  Mr.  £.  W.  Gooch,  architect,  is — we  quite  agree  with  the  corre- 
spondent who  sends  it — a  most  inferior  specimen  of  debased  Feipen- 
dicular.  It  would  be  truly  lamentable  were  such  an  institution,  should 
it  ever  be  founded,  to  be  provided  with  collegiate  buildings  of  ao 
unsatisfactory  a  character. 

IVinity  College,  Dublin. — ^This  large  building,  as  our  readers  may  be 
aware,  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century  in  the  heavy  cold  classical  atyle 
then  in  vogue.  The  provost  and  fellows  are  building  a  large  pile 
to  serve  as  lecture-rooms  and  a  museum,  which  the  univeieity  buildiag 
wanted.  While  not  departing  from  the  general  classical  type  of  the 
remaining  structure,  they  have  sanctioned  a  courageous  attempt,  not 
only  in  the  adoption,  inside  and  out,  of  various  coloured  Irish  marblee, 
but  also  in  the  use  of  foliaged  capitals,  strings,  &c.,  of  a  mediseviri 
variety  of  ornament.  Indeed  we  noticed  the  beakhead  and  billet  mould- 
ings employed.  We  shall  be  very  anxious  to  see  the  result  of  this  bold 
experiment  to  give  life  and  variety  to  a  mass  of  buildings  now  peeu- 
liarly  sombre  and  heavy.  The  plan  of  this  new  building  is  by  Mr. 
M*Curdy,  a  young  architect  of  talent  in  Dublin.  The  elevations  and 
decorations  are  designed  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane.  The  new  campanile 
which  the  Lord  Primate  (Chancellor  of  the  University)  has  given,  is 
nearly  completed.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  will 
also  contribute  much  to  the  architectural  improvement  of  the  college. 
The  design  is  a  square  rusticated  basement  story,  which  rises  into  an 
octagon,  with  four  sitting  female  figures  emblematic  of  the  scieneea  at 
the  angles.  The  whole  is  crowned  'by  a  cupola.  The  arohiteot  is 
Mr.  Lanyon,  of  Belfiast. 


NEW  PARSONAOBS. 

Halstead,  Essex. — Mr.  White  has  built  a  parsonage-hoose  lor  thie 
parish,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  unusually  picturesque  appearance. 
It  is  of  red  brick,  covered  with  old  tiles;  with  horizontal  lines  of  head- 
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in^  bricks  ia  black,  and  diagonal  linea  of  white  bricks.  There  are  also 
projecting  strings  of  bevilled  bricks.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  per* 
spective  which  looked  more  like  a  mediaeval  building.  We  believe, 
however,  that  internal  comfort  has  not  in  this  case  been  sacrificed 
to' outward  appearance. 

Langford,  Bedfordshire. — Mr.  Norton  has  built  a  vicarage-house  in 
this  parish,  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  and  in  an  ambiguous  style. 
The  general  effect  is  good,  though  the  French  gable  on  the  oriel  is 
scarcely  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the  feature  itself 
is  rather  too  small  to  be  so  treated. 


NEW  SCHOOLS. 

lUun,  Staffordshire. — A  very  picturesque  school  has  just  been  finished 
in  a  commanding  situation  in  this  beautiful  village  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  It  is  a  large  single  room,  divided  into  two  separate 
schoolrooms  by  a  moveable  oak  screen.  A  single  porch,  in  the  middle 
of  one  side,  is  divided  within  into  two  separate  entrances,  and  a  bell- 
gable,  instead  of  crowning  the  principal  roof,  surmounts  the  inferior 
ridge  of  the  porch.  The  barge-boards  are  rather  over-elaborate,  but  are 
intended,  we  imagine,  to  suit  the  ornate  character  of  the  cottages  in  the 
village.  Within  there  is  a  dado  of  oak  panelling,  and  the  floor  is  most 
judiciously  laid  in  blocks  of  wood.  The  offices  are  separated,  and 
masked  by  high  walls. 

Rode  Heath.  Cheshire.— Mr,  White  has  built  here,  for  Mr.  R.  W, 
Wilbraham,  a  very  simple  dame's-school  and  school-house.  The 
schoolroom  is  26  feet  6  inches  by  14  feet  10  inches,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it.is  the  dwelling,  containing  two  living,  and  two  bed,  rooms. 
One  of  the  schoolroom  gables  has  a  two-light  window,  with  wooden 
tracery.  The  fierspective  is  very  picturesque,  but  without  pretension. 
The  gables  of  the  dwelling-house  are  hipped. 

Haslingden,  Lancashire. — We  have  seen  an  engraving  of  new  schools 
built  in  this  parish  by  Mr.  T.  Holmes.  They  are  rather  ambitious, 
having  two  parallel  roofs,  of  high  pitch,  with  large  windows  in  each 
gable,  respectively  of  four  and  five  lights,  with  tracery  of  foliated 
circles  in  the  head.  The  side  windows  are  of  three  foliated  lights.  A 
very  ugly  side  porch  is  surmounted  by  a  still  uglier  bell-turret,  carry<» 
ing  a  heavy  stone  cross.  A  clumsy  chimney  shows  itself  between  the 
two  gables.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  see,  towards  the  top  of  the 
roof,  five  pierced  dormer -like  lights  for  ventilation. 


CHURCH  RESTORA'nONS. 

Atl  Saints,  Hathersage,  Derbyshire. — This  church,  very  beautifully 
situated  on  a  bold  upland  in  one  of  the  finest  valleys  of  the  striking 
county  of  Derby,  has  recently  been  restored  by  Mr.  Butterfield.     The 
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design  is  tbat  of  a  Third -Pointed  charcb,  somewhat  imitatire,  as 
mountain  churches  often  are,  of  earlier  forms,  consisting  of  western 
tower  crowned  by  a  spire,  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel 
with  a  large  northern  chantry.  The  fittings,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
fetate,  exhibit  correct  ritualism,  and  in  their  design  are  indicative  of  th^ 
boldness  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  very  able  architect 
who  drew  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  woodwork  also  mani- 
fests the  tendency  to  heaviness  M'hich  is  found  in  Mr.  Butterfield's 
later  designs  in  that  material,  and  which  we  have  already  bad  occasion 
to  point  out.  Mr.  Butterfield  is  an  artist  of  real  and  eminent  talents,  a 
fact  which  from  our  early  association  with  him,  it  was  our  prkilege 
first  to  proclaim,  and  which  we  sedulously  upheld  till  we  have  found, 
to  our  great  gratification,  the  general  judgment  of  the  architectural 
world  accepting  our  foregone  conclusion.-  We  have  therefore  the 
greatest  right,  as  it  is  the  foremost  duty  for  us,  to  critic'.se  truly 
luid  impartially  *the  works  of  this  architect;  Ib  his  reprobation  of 
frippery  and  effeminate  prettiness  in  wood  carving,  we  entirely  sympa- 
thise. But  it  is  not  surely  necessary  to  become  heavy,  and  stiff  in  oider 
to  avoid  these  faults ;  and  yet  in  the  pulpit,  the  lettern,  the  atdlSk  the 
sanctuary- rails,  the  font  cover,  &c.,  of  Hathersage,  which  exhibit  tbs 
forms  and  the  massiveness  of  stonework,  the  t^idenqr  towards  theK 
defects  b  very  manifest.  *'  Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  mittMeS*  We 
should  dread  copyists  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  style  as  there  exhibited  mthoat 
Air.  Butterfield's  abilities.  The  screen  and  stalls  of  S.  Augustine's 
College  Chapel  w^re  not  so.  Resigned*  and  they  are  accordtiigly  veiy 
beautiful.  We  should  earnestly  entreat  Mr.  Butterfield  to  retara  to 
ht9  earliest  styk^  in  which  he  there  ^hoWcfd  himself  such  a  proficient. 
The  levels  of  the  chancel  proper  and  the  «anctuary  are  well  adjusted, 
and  the  flooring  of  encaustic  tiles  and  stone  is  very  felicitous.  Mr. 
Butterfield  always  succeeds  remarkably  with  his  flooring.  We  wish 
;we  could  approve  the  reredos,  but  honesty  compels  us  to  say  that  it  is 
far  from  being  a  successful  design.  In  the  panel  above  the  aUar,  tracery 
in  relief  is  introduced  of  a  flnmboyant  character,  with  no  peculiar 
teauty  or  symbolism  in  its  own  design,  and  of  course  quite  precluding  the 
future  introduction  of  any  moi^e  suitable  reredos  ift  painting  or  carving' 
The  whole  is  coloured, — ^rather  coarse  gilding,  and  heavy  green,  being 
the  principal  features.  The  panels  right  and  left  of  the  altar  up  to  the 
window  sill  are  inlaid  with  a  tile  pattern,  consisting  on  either  side  of 
two  square  panels  s.uperimposed  upon  each  other,  haviog  a  S.  Andrew's 
cross  of  green  tiles,  with  a  buff  central  one,  in  each ;  all  four  joit 
alike.  The  design  is  heavy  and  the  colour  inharmonious,  and  the 
motif  m  no  way  accords  either  with  the  tracery  above  the  altfir  or  irith 
the  remaining  church.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Butterfield's  talent  in 
floors  crosses  his  way  when  he  designs  wall  patterns.  The  panels  in 
question  would  have  looked  very  well  as  portions  of  a  floor ;  where 
they  are  they  are  quite  out  of  place.  On  the  north  of  the  sane* 
tuary  is  a  high  tomb  which  has  been  very  prettily  restored,  the 
original  brasses  being  set  into  a  new  slab  of  black  marble.  Faciag  it 
are  the  sedilia  which  have  been,  as  they  should  be,  restored  for  use; 
and  yet  witliin  the  last  year  they  have  been  masked  by  two  ana- 
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chairs,  frightful  and  enormous,  in  a  sort  of  upholstery  renaissance, 
which,  as  we  heard,  were  occupied  hy  royalty  at  Liverpool,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  introduced  into  the  chancel  of  a  parish  church,  which 
neither  in  scale  nor  character  is  suited  for  them.  We  entirely  sympa- 
thise with  the  annoyance  which  the  architect  must  feel  at  the  schIc  of 
his  work  being  so  seriously  injured  by  such  an  incongruity,  introduced 
so  soon  after  it  was  completed.  The  ritua]  arrangements  comprise  a 
solid  sanctuary  screen  of  wood,  while  there  is  no  division  between  the 
chancel  and  nave.  We  wisK  there  had  ruther  been  a  low  chancel 
screen  according  to  the  accepted  traditional  use  of  the  English  and 
remaining  Western  Church.  The  stalls  stand  on  stone  platforms. 
Ought  not  these  to  be  of  wood  both  for  acoustic  reasons,  whicli  to  a 
choir  are  of  importance,  and  also  because  they  form  a  portion  of  the 
stallihg.  anJ  ought  therefore  to  be  constructed  in  its  material  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  entire  building  ?  The  east  windows  of  the  chancel 
and  south  aisle  are  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Mr.  Wailes,  who  has  also 
pat  armorial  glass  into  the  south  chancel  window.  We  understand 
that  two  additional  painted  windows  will  shortly  be  added  ;  the  one  the 
result  of  a  local  subscription,  the  other  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr. 
Butterfield. 

S. ,  Sompting,  Sussex. — Our  readers  will  remember  the  fears 

we  expressed  some  months  since  lest  this  most  interesting,  and  in  some 
rei'pects  unique,  church,  should  be  iHJudicIou&ly  restored  by  a  non- 
professional architect.  It  is  with  unusual  pleasure  that  we  have  now 
to  announce  that  the  works  have  been  entrusted  to  the  able  hands  of 
Mr.  Carpenter,  who  will  treat  the  building  wnth  all  the  care  and  tender* 
ness  that  it  deserves.  We  are  unable  in  this  number  to  detail  the 
works  that  are  contemplated. 

S.  Moren,  Lamorran,  Cornwall. — This  small  church,  which  when  re- 
built some  years  ago  comprised  a  chancel  and  nave  of  equal  height  and 
breadth,  and  a  south  transept,  with  a  south  porch  adjoining  the  western 
wall  of  the  latter,  is  about  to  be  re-cast  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  White. 
He  proposes  to  add  a  north  transept,  matching  that  on  the  south  side, 
and  to  build  a  small  vestry  between  the  new  transept  and  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel.  As  the  existing  chancel  is  not  larger  than  a  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  building  cannot  be  extended  eastwards,  Mr.  White  treats 
the  present  chancel  as  a  sanctuary,  inserting  a  sanctuary  arch  which  will 
spring  from  detached  circular  shafts,  and  forming  an  ample  chorus  can- 
tprum  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nave.  We  do  not  know  that  this 
arrangement  could  be  improved.  The  new  chancel  will  be  guarded  on 
three  sides  by  low  screens,  and  will  be  properly  fitted.  The  pulpit  will 
stand  against  the  south  pier  of  the  sanctuary  arch — an  unusual  posi- 
tion— but  one  very  fit  for  a  church  of  this  plan.  The  seats,  in  the 
two  transepts  as  wtll  as  in  the  nave,  all  face  the  east.  Mr.  White  has 
raised  the  roofs  to  a  good  pitch,  and  has  altered  the  windows  into  good 
Pointed  ones  of  early  tracery.  The  vestry  is  a  mere  lean-to,  opening 
into  the  north  transept,  and  not — as  would  surely  have  been  better — 
into  the  chancel. 

King's  College,  Cambridge, — The  ancient  brass  lectern  belonging  to 
the  chapel  of  this  college  is  now  being  repaired  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  of 
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Coventry,  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  members  of  that  society,  and 
will  shortly  be  restored  to  its  place  in  the  choir.  This  lectern,  which 
has  a  small  statue  of  the  founder  on  the  top,  was  given  to  the  college 
by  Dr.  Robert  Hacomblane,  who  was  provost  from  1 509  to  1 528 ;  he 
lies  buried  in  one  of  the  small  side  chapels  on  the  south  side,  where 
there  is  an  effigy  of  him  in  brass.  The  lectern,  which  stood  in  the 
choir  on  a  raised  platform,  was  removed  by  a  vote  of  the  college  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Some  time  since,  the  paint  was  removed 
from  one  or  two  panels  of  the  doors  of  this  chapel,  and  the  panels 
varnished,  as  an  experiment.  It  has  now^  however,  been  resolved  to 
repaint  them.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  paint  could  be  re- 
moved from  the  doors  of  the  side  chapeU,  some  of  which  are  very 
good  specimens  of  Third-Pointed  wood- work. 

S.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. — We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Lady 
Chapel  is  now  again  roofed  in,  and  has  therefore  again  become  exter- 
nally a  component  feature  of  the  cathedral.  Inside  it  is  still  a  mere 
shell,  the  arcades  that  ought  to  divide  it  into  choir  and  aisles  not  having 
yet  been  commenced.  The  desk  front  and  subsellse  in  the  choir  are 
completed.  The  re -establishment  of  the  daily  8er%'ice  ought  therefore 
to  be  ere  long  looked  for.  At  present  there  is  only  Sunday  w^orship. 
We  hear  a  well-founded  and  general  regret  that  the  Dean  persists  in 
carrying  on  the  works  without  the  assistance  of  a  competent  architect. 

5. ,  Grange,  Armagh,  Ireland, — This  church  was  built   some 

years  since  as  a  chapelry  of  the  parish  church  of  Armagh,  from  wiiich 
it  is  distant  about  two  miles.  The  design  is  a  sort  of  conventional 
style  intended  for  Third- Pointed,  supplied  we  believe  by  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  which  exercises  that  monopoly  of  architec- 
ture which  the  kindred  body  in  England  was  compelled  some  years 
since  to  desist  from.  The  structure  is  cruciform,  the  chancel  being 
very  shallow,  the  transepts  longer,  and  all  the  limbs  broad  and  low, 
with  a  flat  cieling,  the  tower  and  spire  standing  at  the  west  end.  The 
side  galleries  were  such  that,  as  we  heard  it  expressed,  one  mig:ht 
almost  shake  hands  across.  Now,  thanks  to  the  exertions  and  liberality 
of  its  zealous  clergy,  the  incumbent  and  curate,  many  gratifying 
ameliorations  have  been  made ;  the  side  galleries  have  all  been  cleared 
away,  that  only  at  the  west  end  being  unavoidably  left ;  the  sanctuary 
has  been  neatly  fitted  with  seats  sedile-wise,  and  a  gilt  reredos  bearing 
a  text ;  the  prayer-desk  is  low  and  open ;  the  lessons  are  read  on  an 
oak  lettern;  the  pulpit  stands  at  the  north- west  angle  of  the  chancel- 
arch.  The  seats  are  all  open,  of  a  very  commodious  design;  the 
font,  by  Mr.  Hard  wick,  to  the  left  of  the  west  door,  is  octagonal, 
richly  carved,  of  Caen  stone,  with  serpentine  shafts  round  the  base. 
The  lighting  is  effected  by  a  remarkably  pretty  corona  of  brass  with 
coloured  ironwork  in  the  chancel,  and  rods  bearing  brass  standards  with 
the  sockets  for  three  candles  on  each  throughout  the  body  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Skidmore  has  supplied  these.  The  plate  is  by  Mr. 
Keith.  The  churchyard  has  been  very  nicely  planted.  This  church 
is,  we  understand,  referred  to  by  the  venerable  diocesan  as  a  model 
church  for  his  diocese. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologist. 

Sir, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any  explanation 
of  a  wgrd  that  has  lately  become  popular  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Gazette 
and  elsewhere — for  what  we  used  to  know  as  the  "first"  or  corner 
stone  of  a  church — I  mean  •' pillar  stone"  We  all  know  what  refe- 
rence ".  comer  stone*'  carries  with  it ;  why  it  should  be  discarded  for 
this  new  compound  it  were  difficult  to  say.  Is  it  a  mere  blunder 
of  some  one  who  confounded  the  old  term  with  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  Jacob's  pillar  ? 

Yours  truly. 

Querist. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sir. — In  looking  over  some  old  numbers  of  the  Ecclesiologist ,  I  find 
it  stated,  in  a  communication  '<  On  the  Romanesque  Style  in  Cornwall." 
(Vol.  IX.,  p.  202,)  that  the  tower  of  S.  Nicholas,  Saltash,  *'  is  of  early 
Norman,  if  not  ante-Norroan  architecture.*'  I  do  not  wonder  at  the 
mistake,  for  at  the  first  glance  it  strongly  resembles  the  Norman  style ; 
but  so  far  from  giving  it  the  antiquity  ascribed  by  your  correspondent, 
I  do  not  consider  it  a  day  older  than  late  Third- Pointed.  Round-headed 
windows  are  very  common  in  late  Third-Pointed  towers  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall ;  besides  which,  the  masonry  is  not  of  a  Norman  character, 
being  much  too  slight,  .  Amongst  the  documents  of  the  borough  of 
Saltash,  there  are  some  relating  to  the  foundation  of  this  church ;  and 
though  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  date,  I  think  it  would  be  found  to 
tally  with  the  style  of  the  west  end  of  the  building,  which  is  Middle- 
Pointed.  A  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society,  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Rice,  on  '*  Certain  Cornish 
Churches,"  will,  if  I  remember  rightly,  be  found  to  confirm  my  state- 
ment. 

Your  correspondent  is  also  mistaken  in  giving  S.  German's  church 
credit  for  so  many  Norman  remains.  The  south  tower  is  of  late 
Third-Pointed  date,  but  stands  on  its  original  Norman  piers  and  arches, 
and  has  some  of  the  Norman  windows  rebuilt  into  it.  There  are  only 
two  genuine  Norman  columns,  (and  not  five,  as  he  states.)  and  those 
which  he  mistook  for  such  are  granite  imitations  of  about  1 592.  The 
octagon  of  the  north  tower  is  First-Pointed. 

He  further  says,  in  a  note,  that  the  south  aisle  is  Middle-Pointed, 
and  Mr.  Street,  in  his  paper  on  "  Middle-Pointed  Cornish  Churches," 
says  the  same ;  whereas  three-fifths  of  the  aisle,  measuring  horn  the 
west  end,  are  late  Third-Pointed.  Mr.  Street  adverts  to  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  windows  at  the  east  end  of  this  aisle,  (viz.,  two 
below  and  a  third  above  them,)  as  if  he  considered  them  in  their 
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origiaal  position.  As  the  lower  two  have  internal  sliafts.  while  the 
upper  one  is  plain,  I  should  like  to  have  his  opinion,  should  he  again 
visit  the  church,  as  to  whether  the  latter  is  not  an  insertion.  A  paper 
in  the  Exeter  Transactions,  by  Mr.  Fumeaux,  is  accompanied  by  a 
coloured  ground-plan,  showing  different  styles  from  Norman  to  De- 
based. The  sedilia,  or  rather  sedile,  (for  its  companions  are  concealed 
behind  an  immense  Pagan  monument,)  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Middle* Pointed  work,  and  well  worthy  of  being  repeated  in  some  new 
cnurch* 

An  Ecclssiolooist. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Bury  S.  Edmund: s,  August  12.  1854. 

Sir. — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  one  or  two  little  errors  in  your 
correspondent's  account  of  the  excursion  of  the  Archseological  Insti- 
tute from  Cambridge  to  Bury  S.  Edmund's  ? 

,  '*  lliis  piece  of  folly,"  as  your  correspondent  designates  it»  was  not 
"  owing  to  an  inconsiderate,  however  kindly  meant  invitation  from  a 
local  society  in  that  town.**  The  Suffolk  Society  addressed,  in  the 
usual  way,  an  invitation  to  the  Institute  to  hold  one  of  its  annusl 
meetings  in  Bury  S.  Edmund's.  This  was.  however,  declined  ;  but  an 
intimation  was  subsequently  given  that,  during  the  Cambridge  meeting, 
A  day  would  be  devoted  to  Bury  S.  Edmund's.  The  Suffolk  society  did 
not  hesitate,  on  this,  to  assure  the  visitors  of  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Your  correspondent  is  also  in  error  as  to  the  collation.  There  were 
no  **  reserved  seats,"  except  for  the  presidents  of  the  two  Institutes,  and 
a  few  others  whom  their  guests  while  at  Cambridge  had  delighted  to 
honour, — not  exceeding  half-a-dozen  in  all ;  and  instead  of  the  "  un- 
known quantities"  who  "played  the  epicurean  deity"  being  "local 
grandees,"  the  company  were  nearly  all  excursionists.  Out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  who  partook  of  the  collation,  less  than 
thirty  were  connected  with  the  local  society ;  many  of  that  body  having 
cheerfully  given  up  their  tickets  to  accommodate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  unexpectedly. large  party  of  guests.  I  say. unexpectedly,  for  it  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  "our  hosts,  having  issued  tickets,  might  have 
known  how  many  were  coming."  Only  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
persons  had  intimated  their  intention  to  join  the  party  at  the  expiration 
of  the  limited  time  (Wednesday  night),  but  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  persons  did  us  the  honour  to  come  by  the  train ;  and 
notwithstanding  some  little  discomfort  was  necessarily  occasioned  by 
such  a  iiiendly  and  gratifying  irruption,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  few 
indeed  concur  with  your  correspondent  in  remembering  their  visit 
to  Bury  as  a  "  senseless  expedition.*' 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  T^mms, 
Hon.  Sec.  to  thte  Suffolk  Architectural  Institute. 
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8.   JOBN  8,   CHB8TKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Scclesiologist. 

'  Sir,— 1  had  receotly  the  opportunity  of  visiting  that  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  a  noble  church,  S.  John's,  Chester.  The  design  of  the  tri-* 
forium  and  clerestory  particularly  struck  me*  consisting  in  each  of  -an 
arcading  of  four  in  each  bay.  'l*he  two  are  extremely  similar,  only  that 
the  details  of  the  triforium  are  rather  bolder,  and  more  transitional  in 
their  character, — that  of  the  clerestory  being  complete  First-Pointed. 
The  triforium,  for  instance,  has  square  abaci ;  while  those  of  the 
clerestory  are  circular.  The  point  I  wish  to  throw,  out  for  your  con- 
sideration is,  whether,  in  this  case,  we  should  take  the  usual  course 
of  setting  down  the  clerestory  as  "  later  ;**  or  whether  we  are  not 
fo  give  one  architect  of  both  the  credit  of  designing  thein  at  the 
same  time,  and  purposely  adopting  the  bolder  forms,  square  abaci, 
&c.,  of  the  lower  member  from  a  feeling  of  proportion.  Certainly  they 
do  fulfil  the  requisites  of  proportion,  as  they  would  not  ^ve  don^  if 
tliey  had  both  been  exactly  resembling,  either  according'  to  the  pat- 
terns of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 

VlATOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUsiologist. 

Sis, — Permit  me  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist,  which  has  reference  to 
the  proposed  recumbent  figure  for  Bishop  Kaye  in  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
*  Tlie  episcopal  costume  since  the  Reformation  has  certainly  had  little 
to  recommend  it  as  regards  gracefulness  of  form,  and  that  little  has 
been  rendered  less  by  that  enlargement  of  the  sleeves  of  the  rochet, 
which  is  sanctioned  by  modem  usage.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
any  attempt  to  express  its  present  dimensions  in  stone  would  produce  a 
most  awkward  and  unpleasing  effect.  If  we  look  at  any  portraits 
of  Bishop  Fox,  tlie  founder  of  Corpus,  we  shall  see  that  the  sleeve  of 
die  rochet  was  then  made  of.  comparatively  "  narrow  dimensions*"  so 
that  in  a  recumbent  figure  thus  clothed,  the  arms  might  be  represented  '^ 
as  raised  without  any  extraordinary  ungracefulness.  I  remember 
when  quite  a  boy  that  Dr.  Beadon,  then  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
always  wore  the  rochet  thus  narrow  and  of  the  finest  lawn,  which 
effectually  distinguished  him  from  his  clergy.  If  Mr.  R.  Westmacutt 
were  to  revive  this  form  in  the  proposed  figure,  it  might  not  be  very 
graceful,  but  it  would  be  at  least  simple  and  comely.  Should  the 
bands  be  represented  as  '*  joined,"  the  tasselled  gloves  might  be  added* 
"^ich  are  always  worn  by  the  Irish  Bishops,  and,  I  believe,  by  our 
own  when  preaching  before  the  Queen.  The  appearance  of  a  velvet 
cap  might  also  be  given.  This  mode  of  treating  the  subject  appears  to 
me  to  obviate  the  whole  difficulty,  and  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Doctor's  gown,  in  which  no  episcopid  act  is  ever  per- 
formed, or  to  the  "  cope,"  which  is  now  disused. 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 
A  Mbmbbr  of  thb.  Oxford  k%c^MotOQ(lt\h  Socibtt. 
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TUB   ORIENT ATIOK   OF   CHURCBBS. 

To  the  Ediior  of  the  Ecclesioiopgi. 

Sir, — I  have  just  Btumbled  upon  the  following,  io  Chauncy*t  "  His- 
torical Antiquities  of  Hertfordshire/*  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 

"  Aod  one  end  of  every  church  doth  point  to  such  place  where  thesoa 
did  rise  at  the  time  the  foundation  thereof  was  laid,  which  is  the 
reason  why  all  churches  do  not  directly  point  to  the  east ;  for  if  the 
foundation  was  laid  in  June  it  pointed  to  the  north-east,  where  the  sao 
rises  at  that  time  of  the  year ;  if  it  was  laid  in  the  spring  or  autumo, 
ic  was  directed  full  east ;  if  in  winter,  south-east ;  and  by  the  standing 
of  these  churches,  it  is  known  at  what  time  of  the  year  the  foundations 
of  them  were  liid." 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  theory  was  noticed  some  time  ago  in  the 
Ecclesiologist  as  preferable  to  that  noticed  in  the  "  Handbook  of  Eccle- 
siology,'*  p.  40,  which  determines  the  orientation  by  the  feast-daj 
of  the  Patron  Saint ;  but  I  iiave  not  been  able  to  discover  it  in  your 
pages  :  should  the  Utter  theory  be  the  only  one  hitherto  promulgated, 
perhaps  you  will  think  the  former  not  unworthy  of  mention. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  Sept.  1st,  1854.  Hugh  Farmrll. 

We  have  to  thank  the  churchwardens  of  S.  Mtchael-le-Queme— of 
whom  one  is  the  publisher  of  our  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica — for  the 
copy  of  a  ground-plan  of  that  parish.  It  is  enriched  with  a  view  of 
the  ancient  church,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1 585  ;  and  also  with  a  sketch  of  the  Wrennian  church  of  S. 
Vedast  Foster,  which  now  serves  these  united  parishes.  It  was  a  very 
different  thing  to  abstain  from  rebuilding  all  the  churches  that  perished 
in  the  great  fire,  and  to  destroy  churches  in  the  sacrilegious  way  con* 
templated  in  the  happily  defeated  bill  of  Lord  Harrowby. 

The  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  have  published,  with  illostn- 
tions,  their  proceedings  for  the  session  of  1853 — 1854.  (Edinburgh: 
Lizars.) 

A  correspondent  suggests  that  the  architect  of  S.  Matthias,  Stnke 
Newington,  may  have  taken  the  idea  of  the  west  window  of  that 
churcli  from  the  west  window  of  Katisbon  cathedral  rather  than  from 
the  east  window  of  Dorchester,  as  hinted  in  our  number  of  April  last. 
Of  course  this  is  possible ;  but,  as  the  window  of  Dorchester  was  msde 
what  it  is  by  the  same  architect,  our  own  suggestion  seems  the  more 
probable  one. 

During  the  last  week  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  Architechirsl 
Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton ;  and,  at  Worcester  aod 
Malvern,  by  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  Both 
bodies  issued  attractive  programmes  of  their  proceedings. 

We  have  not  received  in  time  for  our  present  number  the  paper  in 
continuation  of  the  series  of  "  Portuguese  Ecclesiology." 

Received,  T.  G.  F.,  H.  M.,  H.  B. 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  CHESTER  AND  RUTHIN. 

(A  Communieatipn.J 

I  HAVE  an  old  gnidge  against  the  Eceksiologut,  which  I  ha^e  long 
been  anxious  to  pay  off.  I  was  twitted  a  good  while  ago  with  having 
"  transferred  my  earlier  Saxon  love  to  a  Llan-this  or  that."  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  melancholy  as  is  the  avowal,  that  even  the  Ecdesioiogist^ 
of  that  day  at  least,  shared  in  the  general  disinclinatioQ  of  Englishmen 
to  believe  that  Wales  contains  any  thing  worth  seeing  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  or  even  in  the  notion,  as  a  witty  dignitary  of 
the  Welsh  Church  once  put.  it,  that  there  is  only  an  imaginary  distinc- 
tion between  S.  David*s  and  S.  Asaph.  Yes ;  tiie  Ecclesioiogist  is  not 
exempt ;  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  you  announced  that  Mr.  Jones  and 
myself  had  just  published  the  third  part  of  our  "  History  of  Uandaff^*' 
Also,  at  an  earlier  time,  when  I,  without  Mr.  Jones'  aid,  did  really  publish 
the  single  part  of  that  work,  you  libellously  asserted  that  my  ground- 
plan  had  no  scale  of  feet,  though  there  it  was,  staring  you  in  the  face. 
I  also  remember  that,  a  little  earlier  still,  you  ventured,  in  defiance  of  all 
mensuration,  on  the  assertion  that  Bangor  was  the  largest  of  the  four 
Welsh  cathedrals.  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  not  partially  made  up  for 
all  this  by  divers  reviews  and  notices,  in  which  you  begin  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  proved  S.  David's  and  Uandaff,  Brecon  and  Llanthony»  to 
be  really  grand  churches,  and  that  even  many  of  the  smaller  buildings  of 
the  Principality  are  well  worth  examination.  But  I  have  determined 
to  do  something  with  my  own  hand  also,  and  to  cause  you  to  publish 
my  own  account  of  one-  of  my  own  Welsh  tours.  I  think  you  will 
allow  it  not  to  have  been  quite  unprofitable,  even  though  I  put  myself 
at  a  certain  disadvantage.  S.  A»aph  is,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
widely  different  from  S.  David's,  and  generally  I  cannot  extract  so 
much  from  the  buildings  of  Flintshire  and  Denbigh  as  firom  those  of 
Monmouth,  Pembroke,  and  Glamorgan. 

The  .final  caoae  of  my  going  into  those  xegiona  was  to  attend  the 
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meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  at  Ruthin,  which, 
as  usual,  passed  off  very  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Now  the  general 
denseness  which  involves  English  vision  of  Welsh  subjects  is  so  great, 
that  perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  some  people  what  the  Cambrian  Archseo- 
logical  Association  is ;  the  more  so,  as  I  met  a  man  in  Worcestershire  on 
my  return,  who  thought  I  had  just  come  from  an  Eisteddfod,  becaoae 
I  had  just  come  from  a  meeting  in  North  Wales.  Now  the  meeting  at 
Ruthin  was  not  an  Eisteddfod,  nor  have  I  assumed  any  designation  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  I  received  at  my  birth  and  baptism.  I  never 
aspired  to  be  a 'Druid,  and  my  enemy  in  Frater  has  laboured  hard  to 
show  that  I  have  no  right  to  the  minor  degree  of  a  Bard.  The  Cam- 
brian Archaeological  Association  is  simply  a  local  fufitfats  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute,  a  gathering  of  Englishmen  and  Welshmen  alike, 
who  are  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
is  the  richest  of  all  in  primaeval  and  military  remains,  and  is  by  no 
means  bsrren  in  the  ecclesiastical  department.  It  holds  an  annual 
meeting  in  some  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Wales  and  the  Marches, 
and  publishes  a  quarterly  journal  called  the  Arch^sologla  Camhrensie^ 
which  often  contains  articles  not  alien  from  the  purposes  of  the 
Ecclesiologist. 

With  this  laudable  intention  I  journeyed  direct  to  Chester,  rejoicing 
in  the  blessed  results  of  competition,  which  carried  me  first  dasa  from 
Wolverhampton  to  that  city  for  six  shillings.  Arrived  at  my  joomey's 
end,  I  set  foot,  you  may  be  surprised  to  hear,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
modem  province  of  York.  Yet  I  had  before  visited  the  old  home  ol 
the  northern  Metropolitan  at  Southwell,  and  my  present  day's  journey 
would  not  in  old  time  have  removed  me  beyond  my  native  diocese  of 
Lichfield.  Chester  I  examined  partly  at  this  stage  of  my  travels, 
partly  at  three  several  points  of  my  return.  I  will  therefore  reserve 
it  lor  the  conclusion  of  my  discourse,  and  at  present  request  yon  to 
accompany  me  into  the  land  of  the  Cymry,  on  my  own  fint  expedition 
into  its  north-western'  angle. 

The  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
the  early  part  of  our  journey.  Our  first  stopping  point  was  HolyweU, 
to  inspect  S.  Winifred's  Well  and  the  ruins  of  Basingwerk  Abbey. 
The  chapel  over  the  well  is  so  familiarly  known  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gems  of  late  Perpendicular  architecture  in  the  kingdom  that 
I  need  scarcely  descant  upon  its  beauties.  The  well  itself  we  found  in 
full  request,  and  many  staves,  crutches,  and  the  like,  were  suspended  as 
▼otive  offerings. 

The  neighbouring  abbey  of  Basingwerk  is  much  less  known,  much  less 
indeed  than  it  deserves  to  be.  A  description  of  it  was  given  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Archaologia  Cambrensie,  but  the  authors  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  quite  aware  of  the  destination  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
monastic  buildings,  which  are  what  now  chiefly  remain.  Of  the  church 
about  enough  stands  to  determine  its  general  dimensions  and  character, 
as  an  Early  English  cruciform  building ;  the  south  transept,  where  the 
domestic  buildings  are  attached,  is  the  only  part  at  all  perfiect.  The 
arches  of  the  central  lantern  sprang  from  corbels.  The  other  buildinga 
are  chiefly  contemporary  with  the  church,  but  some  of  the  less  im* 
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portant  portions  are  Perpendicnlar  additions.  The  chapter-house  is 
very  marked,  and  in  the  usual  position ;  it  is  a  rectangular  building*, 
approached  by  two  round  arches  from  a  plain  pillar;  within*  it  has 
lancet  windows  and  signs  of  vaulting.  The  only  remaining  doorway 
in  the  church,  in  the  south  aisle,  also  retains  the  semicircular  form.  But 
the  gem  of  Basingwerk  is  certainly  the  refectory,  my  investigation  of 
which  ought,  I  think,  to  obtain  for  me  some  credit  as  an  instance  of  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  The  building  was  locked,  and 
no  living  soul  could  we  find  to  procure  the  key  or  to  inform  us  as  to  its 
whereabouts ;  so.  as  all  the  windows  are  bnilt  up,  my  inquiries  were  of 
necessity  made  through  the  key- hole.  Yet  I  could  discern  that  the 
west  side  at  least  was  enriched  with  an  exceUent  Barly  English  arcade, 
of  which  such  members  as  were  required  were  pierced  as  windows.  The 
remainder  go  through  the  wall  as  arches  of  construction,  which  produces 
an  odd  effect  outside.  The  whole  abbey  is  well  worth  study,  as  an 
instance  of  conventual  buildings  of  a  moderate  size  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation. 

From  Holywell  station,  which  is  very  near  the  abbey,  but  removed  from 
the  well  by  a  mile  and  more  of  weary  and  dusty  road^  the  railway  took 
us  to  Rhyl,  a  place  in  no  wise  directly  attractive  to  the  antiquary  or 
ecclesiologist,  but  very  much  so  indirectly  as  the  key  to  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
which  is  rich  in  ancient  remains.  To  say  nothing  of  mountains  covered 
with  primaeval  antiquities,  which  do  not  come  within  your  scope,  the 
vale  itself  would  take  a  respectable  architectural  position  in  most  parts 
df  England.  It  contains,  at  S.  Asaph,  a  cathedral,  which  if  it  were 
not  a  cathedral,  would  pass  as  a  fine  church ;  the  remains,  at  Ruthin, 
of  a  very  fair  collegiate  church,  with  its  adjoining  domestic  buildings  ; 
an  extraordinary  group  of  churches  at  Denbigh,  of  all  sorts  and  in  all 
oonditions ;  and  finally  a  class  of  parish  churches,  which,  if  far  less 
interesting  as  curiosities  than  those  of  the  South  Welsh  coast,  generally 
contain  better  detail,  and  are  especially  rich  in  woodwork  of  all 
kinds.  Numerically  too  it  is  not  poor  in  military  structures  ;  castles, 
or  portions  of  them,  occur  at  Rhuddlan,  Denbigh,  and  Ruthin,  but  I 
cannot  say  much  for  their  state  of  preservation. 

I  will  now  mention  the  principal  buildings  in  the  vale,  according  to 
their  several  kinds,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  my  visiting  them, 
whether  on  my  road  to  Ruthin,  or  during  the  excursions  of  the 
Association  thence. 

S.  Asaph's  Cathedral  was  the  subject  of  a  discourse  of  mine  during 
the  Ruthin  meeting,  which  I  expect  will  appear  in  an  early  numlier  of 
the  Arehaologia  Cambrenais,  so  that  I  will  refer  your  readers  thither  for 
as  minute  an  account  of  its  architecture  and  history  as  its  present 
appearance,  combined  with  documentary  evidence,  enabled  me  to  put 
together.  I  have*  however  some  things  to  say  about  it  specially  ap- 
propriate to  your  pages.  First  of  all,  I  believe  that  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  two  North  Welsh  cathedrals  has  done  much  to 
prejudice  the  reputation  of  the  two  magnificent  structures  in  the 
south.  Bangor  and  S.  Asaph  lie  far  more  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
travellers  than  even  Llandafi;  much  more  than  S.  David's.  People 
see  Bangor  and  S.  Asaph,  they  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Welsh 
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cathedral  ia  a  poor  little  thing,  and  do  not  stay  to  consider  whether 
the  deacription  i«  equally  applicable  to  S.  David'a  and  Liandaff. 
S.  Aeaph  is  the  least  of  the  four;  Bangor  I  have  not  seen*  bat  I 
imagine  that,  in  every  thing  but  mere  size.  S.  Asaph  has  greatly  the 
advantage  of  it.  S.  Asaph  is,  at  all  events,  a  perfect  crudfora&  church 
of  very  noble  outline,  while  Bangor  has,  at  present  at  least,  nothing 
but  a  low  western  tower.  The  first  appearance  of  S.  Asaph  is  dis- 
appointing in  two  respects ;  first  because,  even  with  those  who  pre- 
viously know  what  it  is  like,  its  title  of  cathedral  causes  an  involuntary 
comparison  with  buildings  of  an  altogether  different  class ;  secondly* 
because  of  its  state  of  over-neatness  and  its  faulty  arrangements.  Bat» 
when  these  feelings  are  got  over,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  S.  Asaph. 
If  any  one  came  upon  it  suddenly  as  the  parish  church  of  a  small 
Welsh  town,  it  would  excite  as  much  rapture  as  it  now  does  disap* 
pointment.  Its  outline,  from  most  points  of  view,  is  perfect,  and  ita 
details,  though  very  plain,  are  highly  interesting.  The  church  with 
which  it  most  naturally  occurs  to  compare  it,  is  Brecon  Priory.  To 
tl^at  noble  building  it  must,  even  in  its  best  days,  have  been  decidedly 
inferior ;  but,  while  its  old  choir  and  chapter-house  were  standing,  it 
was  probably  by  no  means  so  immeasurably  inferior  as  it  appears  at 
present.  ^ 

But  I  want,  for  once  in  a  way,  to  turn  distinctively  ecclesiological. 
and  to  talk  to  you  about  the  present  condition  and  arrangements  of  the 
cathedral.  First  of  all,  let  me  observe  that  no  corporation  aggr^ate 
in  the  kingdom  has  less  to  be  said  against  it  on  the  score  of  repairing 
and  keeping  clean  of  churches,  than  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  S.  Asaph, 
No  church  was  ever  in  more  perfect  repair,  or  in  a  more  perfect  state 
of  cleanliness.  In  fact  it  is  overdone ;  the  church  is  too  neat  and 
trim,  the  churchyard  is  too  much  like  a  garden,  and  too  scrupulously 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  Indeed,  I  did  hear  a  witty  friend  remark 
that  some  of  the  superfluous  dirt  of  S.  David's  might  be  advantageously 
translated  to  S.  Asaph.  The  repairs  too,  though  evidently  always 
done  with  the  very  best  intentions,  have  often  been  very  prejudicial  to 
the  character  of  the  building.  For  instance,  the  nave  in  its  original 
state  was  a  good  plain  simple  building,  with  arcades,  clerestory*  and 
timber-roof,  but  without  tnforium  or  vault.  But  it  was  apparently 
thought  that  a  cathedral  nave  ought  to  be  vaulted,  so  a  plaster  vault 
was  stuck  in,  which  conceals  the  clerestory. 

But  it  is  the  arrangements  of  which  I  want  chiefly  to  talk.  I  need 
not  go  about  to  convince  the  Ecclesioloffist  that  cathedral  naves  should 
not  be  left  empty,  nor  the  congregation  crammed  perforce  into  the 
choir.  But  in  buildings  like  Canterbury  and  S.  Alban*s,  which  could 
never  be  filled  by  any  congregation,  and  where  magnificent  ancient 
screens  form  the  division,  something  may.  very  reasonably  be  said  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  in  favour  of  the  arrangement,  however  theo* 
retically  objectionable.  Again,  in  the  other  Welsh  cathedrals,  where 
distinct  services  have  to  be  performed  in  different  languages,  it  is  pro« 
bably  necessary  to  divide  the  church  into  two  for  the  purpose.  At  S. 
David's  the  nave  was  formerly  used  for  this  purpose,  as  1  believe  it 
still  is  at  Bangor.     Now  at  S.  David's  it  is  the  south  transept.    At 
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Uandaff  tha  service  has  been  in  the  Lady  Chapel  during  the  repaid. 
But  to  S.  Asaph  neither  difficulty  applies ;  it  is  just  the  place  where 
your  views  of  ecclesiastical  fitness  are  supported  by  every  sesthetical, 
and  opposed  by  no  practical  argument.  In  a  church  only  170  feet 
long,  it  is  really  ludicrous  to  find  the  nave,  in  all  its  dreary  neatness 
and  emptiness,  blocked  off  by  a  solid  screen  at  the  western  lantern 
arch,  while  the  choir  and  presbytery  are  stalled,  pewed,  and  benched, 
right  up  to  the  east  wall.  The  aping  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
great  cathedrals  becomes  perfectly  grotesque  on  so  small  a  scale. 
There  is  really  no  reason  on  earth  why  S.  Asaph  should  not  become 
your  model  cathedral.  Leave  the  stalls  under  the  tower,  divided  by  a 
light  screen  from  the  nave  and  transepts ;  clear  out  the  presbytery, 
probably  advancing  the  altar  a  little  westward  ;  place  your  congrega* 
tion  in  the  nave,  with  benches,  chairs,  or  whatever  you  and  your  cor* 
respondents  may  at  last  agree  upon.  The  church  is  not  at  all  too  big  for 
the  purpose,  and  as  it  is  not  a  parish  church,  the  peculiar  difficulty 
of  the  other  Welsh  cathedrals  is  not  presented.  The  parochial  Welsh 
service  is  said  in  a  little  church  at  the  lower  end  of  the  town.  The 
cathedral  has  prayers  twice  daily ;  on  Saturday  evening  we  found  the 
service  choral,  but  this  is  not  the  case  throughout  the  week.  Many 
strictly  architectural  changes  might  also  take  place  with  advantage. 
My  pwn  ideas  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  substitute  a  facsimile  of  the 
beautiful  Early  English  choir,  which  still  exists  on  paper,  for  the 
wretched  modem  Gothic  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  back. 

After  the  cathedral,  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  building  in  the 
vale  is  the  collegiate  church  of  Ruthin,  which,  by  the  way,  is  in 
Bangor  diocese.  Collegiate  it  was  anciently  in  the  stricter  sense,  and 
it  still  lays  some  claim  to  the  same  character,  on  the  strength  of  the 
singular  foundation  established  by  Dean  Goodman  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  old  foundation,  for  seven  priests,  founded  by  Lord  Grey 
de  Kuthin  in  1310,  was  of  course  suppressed  along  with  other  similar 
institutions.  Dean  Goodman  revived  it  in  a  form  more  directly  com* 
bining  educational  and  eleemosynary  with  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
There  is  a  body  of  almsmen,  a  grammar-school  with  its  two  masters, 
and  two  chaplains  for  the  parish  church ;  the  whole  being  under  the 
management  of  a  single  warden,  and  subject  to  the  ultimate  govern- 
ment of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  as  president.  At  present  the  warden 
holds  one  of  the  chaplaincies  as  well,  so  that  practically  there  is  a 
rector  and  curate.  The  church  is,  in  fact,  collegiate  only  in  name,  and 
at  present  makes  no  pretence  to  collegiate  character  or  arrangement.  Of 
this  church  also  I  have  written  a  minute  account  for  the  Archaologia 
Cambrensis,  to  which  I  would  again  refer  your  readers.  I  will  here  only 
mention,  that  it  is  an  excellent  study  of  a  church  with  attached  coUegiate 
buildings  all  of  a  piece ;  the  whole  must  have  been  gradually  built  soon 
after  Lord  Grey's  foundation.  It  is  also  very  remarkable  for  its  ground- 
plan,  which  resembles  that  of  Woodspring  Priory,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  that  of  no  other  church  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  had  a 
central  tower  without  transepts,  but  it  is  distinguished  from  Iffley  and 
similar  churches  by  two  arches  north  and  south  under  the  tower,  which 
any  one  would  at  first  sight  take  for  the  arches  of  destroyed  transepts. 
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but  which  have  plaitily  never  been  more  than  arches  of  conetxQCtion. 
The  choir  is  destroyed.  The  nave  follows  the  example  of  the  smaller 
churches  of  the  vale  in  being  double,  or  having  a  single  aisle  as  large  as 
itself.  The  roofs  are  very  fine  Perpendicular ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  external  walls,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  have  been  rebuilt 
in  a  meagre  Italian  style.  At  first  sight  the  church  seems  wholly 
modern ;  the  ancient  work  remaining  only  within  and  on  the  north 
side,  to  which  is  attached  the  warden's  residence,  which,  though  much 
modernised,  is  contemporary  with  the  church. 

To  the  character  of  the  small  churches  of  the  vale  I  have  just  mbove 
incidentally  aUnded.  They  consist  of  two  equal  bodies  with  high  roofe ; 
which  is  the  principal  and  which  is  the  subordinate  one,  how  much 
is  nave  and  how  much  chancel,  is  left  to  be  entirely  determined  by  ar- 
rangement ;  the  position  of  the  tower  commonly  marks  the  real  nave. 
They  are  mostly  of  late  date,  but  Ruthin  carries  back  the  tradition 
into  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  at  Llanfwrog  are  some  anomalous 
pillars,  which  may  possibly  be  Norman,  though  I  suspect  that  they  also 
are  quite  late.  The  details  are  generally  very  fair,  and  the  timber-work 
admirable.  The  roofs  are  of  excellent  character,  and,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Llanfair,  which  is  deled,  in  excellent  preservation.  They 
are  quite  a  study  in  the  variety  of  forms  they  present :  to  my  taste,  by 
far  the  best  is  the  genuine  form  of  central  Wales,  with  the  bold  trefoils 
and  quatrefoils  cut  in  the  solid.  Nor  is  the  roodloft  always  absent. 
At  Llanrhaiadr  is  a  sumptuous  6ne,  but  thrust  westwards  to  form  a 
singing  gallery.  The  like  is  the  case  at  Efenechtyd,  a  little  mountain 
church,  far  smaller  and  plainer  than  those  of  the  vale,  and  remarkable 
for  what,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  unique,  an  ancient  wooden  font. 

I  mentioned  that  at  Denbigh  the  visitor  will  find  a  singular  collec- 
tion of  churches  in  various  conditions.  The  first,  on  approaching 
from  Ruthin,  is  the  real  parish  church  of  the  town,  though  standing  at 
some  distance  out  of  it.  At  present  it  is  quite  forsaken,  except  for 
purposes  of  burial,  another  church  in  the  castle  precincts  having  taken 
its  place ;  yet  F  cannot  but  think  that,  distant  as  it  certainly  is,  it  must 
be  more  accessible  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
than  the  latter,  which  stands  at  the  top  of  a  long  and  steep  hill,  lliis 
church,  which  bears  the  name,  common  in  Wales,  of  Whitchurch,  is 
one  of  the  local  type  as  far  as  regards  arrangement,  but  diflTers  in 
being  a  somewhat  elaborate  specimen  of  late  Perpendicular,  lli^  next 
is  a  desecrated  fragment  of  a  church  of  Carmelite  friars,  locally 
magnified  into  the  "  Abbey."  Like  so  many  other  friars'  churches,  it 
is  without  aisles ;  being,  in  fact,  much  more  like  a  large  chapel  than  a 
regular  monastic  church.  It  has  some  remarkable  details  in  its  piscina 
and  north  window  which  I  can  hardly  explain  on  paper,  but  which  should 
be  compared  with  the  piscina  in  the  parish  church  of  S.  Asaph.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  is  S.  Hilary's,  the  present  parish  church,  a 
mean  structure,  mudi  disfigured,  but  worthy  of  some  little  attention. 
Its  precipitous  site  gives  room  for  a  school— HBUch  at  least  is  its  present 
use — beneath  the  chancel ;  the  elliptical  arches  of  its  single  north  aisle 
should  also  be  noticed.  But  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  one  of 
the  greatest  ecelesioiogical  cariosities  in  England,  namely,  the  remainfl 
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of  a  larg6  church,  coftimenced*  but  never  completed^  by  the  famous 
Barl  of  Leicc8ter»  in  Queen  Blizabeth'a  time.  As  a  specimen  of  a  great 
cinque-cento  church  in  this  country,  it  would  have  been  almost  unique. 
It  consists  of  a  body  with  aisles  prolonged  to  the  east  end ;  the  outer 
walls  are  in  many  parts  nearly  perfect,  though  the  ashlar  has  been 
picked  away ;  the  windows,  a  long  range  without  buttresses  between* 
are  fairly  proportioned  with  four-centred  arches,  but  the  tracery  is 
gone,  and  we  may  infer,  from  the  single  remaining  doorway,  that  the 
arches  had  keystones.  The  interior  appears  to  have  Italianized  more 
than  the  outside.  Of  the  arcades  only  a  single  respond  and  some  bases 
remain ;  but  we  can  see  from  these  that  the  piers  were  rectangular,  and 
we  may  guess  that  the  arches  were  round. 

This  is  about  as  much  as  I  have  to  tell  you  about  the  Clwydian 
churches,  which  I  think  you  will  confess  are  not  altogether  contempt 
tible.  Another  of  the  excursions  from  Ruthin  gave  me  a  sight  of  VaUe 
Cruets  abbey  and  Llangollen  church.  From  incidental  circumstances  I 
was  tiot  able  to  examine  the  former  magnificent  ruin  with  anything 
like  the  attention  it  deserves ;  but  I  think  I  saw  enough  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  the  church  is  a  specimen  of  the  native  Welsh  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century, — a  form  of  Lancet  Gothic,  easily  to  be  distinguished 
alike  ^m  common  Early  English,  and  from  the  style  which  the  Norman 
lords  and  prelates  introduced  from  Somersetshire  into  South  Wales, 
This  Welsh  style  may  also  be  studied  at  Cymmer  Abbey — I  may  per- 
haps add  Strata  Florida — and  at  Llanaber  and  Uanbadarn-fawr.  There 
is  also  a  doorway  of  the  same  sort  at  Llangollen.  Brecon  is  common 
Early  English.  Of  the  other  style  I  cannot  quote  a  more  typical  in- 
stance than  my  own  neighbour  at  Slymbridge ;  it  approaches  nearer 
both  to  S.  David*s  and  to  Llandaff  than  they  do  to  one  another.  The 
conventual  buildings,  chiefly  Decorated,  are  extensive  and  singular. 

On  my  return  from  Ruthin,  I  saw  the  three  greatPerpendicular  churches 
of  Wrexham,  Gresford,  and  Mold,  which,  from  their  proximity  to  the 
English  border,  are  better  known — Wrexham  at  all  events  is — than 
most  Welsh  buildings.  Indeed,  Welsh  they  are  not  in  any  architec- 
tural sense,  nor — unless  they  resemble  anything  in  Cheshire,  where  I 
have  seen  nothing  out  of  Chester  itself — do  they  seem  to  have  much 
localism  of  any  kind,  or,  in  strictly  architectural  matters,  any  strong 
resemblance  to  one  another.  They  belong  to  what  I  should  call  the 
Koiv^  ^iaXerro9  of  Perpendicular,  without  exhibiting  the  marked  pecu- 
liarities either  of  Somersetshire  or  of  East  Anglia. 
-  The  first  part  of  the  three  which  I  visited  was  Mold,  whither  I  be* 
took  myself,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Ruthin  meeting,  on  the  day 
which  so  many  of  our  victorious  countrymen  spent  in  so  widely  different 
a  manner  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus.  Mold  church  in  its  present  state 
is  a  singular  structure ;  I  suppose  we  must  allow  that 

"  Dimidiam  facti,  qui  bene  cooptt,  habet ;" 

but  its  founders  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  a  higher  commendation.  Ar- 
cades of  extraordinary  magnificence  carry  the  most  beggarly  of  clere- 
stories ;  the  tower  was,  I  suppose,  never  added,  as  the  present  one  is  a 
modem  erection ;  and  the  eastern  finish^  evidently  desigpied  and  com- 
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menced,  is  being  at  last  brought  to  perfection  in  our  own  day.  H^ 
interior  has  seven  arches ;  in  point  of  richness  of  detail,  they  equal, 
perhaps  surpass,  Saffron  Walden ;  but  they  cannot  be  compared  to  it 
for  a  moment  in  the  more  important  point  of  proportion.  At  Walden, 
the  arches  and  the  whole  church  are  narrow,  lofty,  and  aspiring;  tt 
Mold  everything  is  broad,  low,  and  depressed.  The  arches,  for  in* 
stance,  are  four-centred,  a  form  which  I  hold  to  be  often  not  only 
allowable,  but  absolutely  required  for  windows  and  doorways,  bat 
which  is  generally  quite  out  of  place  in  a  pier-range.^  But  the  details 
are  exquisite ;  the  piers  have  a  good,  though  not  elaborate,  section; 
the  octagonal  floriated  capitals  are  very  good,  the  spandrils  are  skil- 
fully filled  up,  and  tf  gorgeous  range  of  quatrefoiled  cirdes  and  other 
figures  runs  over  them.  Still,  had  the  whole  design  been  carried  oat, 
this  horizontal  ornament  would  have  proved  immeasurably,  inferior 
to  the  vertical  panelling  of  Walden  and  Redcliffe.  But  the  building  is 
evidently  incomplete;  the  wretched  clerestory  and  roof  could  never 
have  been  designed  as  the  original  finish  for  these  superb  arcades. 

The  aisle  windows  have  very  ordinary  Supermullioned  tracery,  which 
seemed  still  more  commonplace  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  beautifol 
forms  of  Somersetshire,  and  more  recently  to  the  extraordinary  fireila 
of  East-Anglian  Flamboyancy.  But  the  details  of  the  aisles  are  very 
good,  and  in  the  interior  very  singular.  The  windows  are  set  under 
arches  rising  from  shafts,  which  at  first  sight  look  like  a  vaulting 
system,  but  which  are  merely  decorative,  the  real  shafts  of  the  rich 
timber  roof  rising  Arom  their  capitals.  This  and  other  analogous  ar- 
rangements are  common  in  Norfolk.  Here  a  blank  light  la  inserted  on 
each  side  the  window  under  the  arch.' 

-  But  the  strangest  thing  at  Mold  is  the  east  end.  A  large,  wide, 
sprawling  chancel  (or  rather  pre8b3rtery)  arch  shows  that  aometbing 
was  designed  to  be  added  to  the  present  church ;  and  indeed,  on  looking 
outside,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  continuation  was  actually  begun. 
But  it  must  have  been  relinquished  very  soon,  as  the  arch  is  blocked 
and  filled  up  with  a  large  east  window, 'Which  is  pretty  much  of  a  piece 
with  those  in  the  aisles.  Now  this  fact  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  no  less  singular,  though  exactly  contrary,  appearances  at  the 
east  eiid  of  Wrexham  church.  Mold  has  not  been  earned  so  far  east* 
wards  as  it  was  designed  to  be ;  Wrexham  has  been  carried  farther  than 
it  was  designed.  The  chancel  (or  presbytery)  arch  of  Wrexham  is  a 
very  singular  object  indeed ;  it  is  no  other  than  the  arch  of  the  ordinal 
east  window,  with  fragments  of  the  tracery  dripping  from  it.  This 
now  opens  into  an  apse,  which  must  have  been  added  in  this  singular 
manner  not  very  long  after  the  window  was  made,  both  being  Peipen* 
dicular.  and  the  apse  not  seeming  remarkably  late.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mold  was  designed  to  re-produce  the  arrangement  which 
had  been  recently  introduced  at  Wrexham,  only  from  some  cause  both 
this  and  the  clerestory  were  left  unfinished.^    Both  churches  would 

'  See  Historj  of  Architecture,  p.  350.  . 

'  The  arrangement  of  the  windows  at  Winchelsea,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  tt 
strictly  analogooa. 
*  There  is  another  instance  of  an  apie  in  the  chapel  over  8.  Winifred's  mlL 
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thus  be  indtances  of  that  kind  of  ground-plan  in  which  the  presbytery 
is  divided  constructively  from  the  choir,  while  the  choir  is  left  to  be 
divided  from  the  nave  merely  by  arrangement.  Of  this  Llandaff,  as 
being  without  transepts,  is  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  example 
on  a  large,  scaled  though  the  arrangements  of  Westminster  and  some 
other  great  churches  are  identical  in  principle.  Whatever  Mold  and 
Wrexham  may  have  had  in  the  way  of  screenwork  has  departed. 
At  Gresford  the  aisles  run  to  the  extreme  east  with  no  architectural 
break*  the  choir  being  marked  by  excellent  screenwork  all  round. 
If  any  one  were  to  cut  through  the  east  window  at  Gresford.  and 
throw  out  an  apse,  he  would  be  doing  exactly  what  the  Perpendleular 
architects  did  at  Wrexham.  You  will  not  suppose  that  I'  recom- 
mend such  a  course;  but  I  cannot  speak  against  the  carrying  out 
of  an  original  design,  which  is  now  taking  place  at  Mold.  Who- 
ever looks  after  such  matters  there  has  had  the  sense  to  intrust  his 
work  to  the  first  architect  of  the  age ;  and  the  apse,  so  long  inter- 
rupted, is  at  last  rising  to  perfection  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Scott.  I 
hope  I  am  not  sinning  against  my  own  doctrine  of  conservative  res- 
toration in  expressing  the  wish  that  he  may  some  day  be  called  upon 
to  complete  the  clerestory  also. 

The  day  after  my  examination  of  Mold,  I  visited  Wrexham  and 
Gresford.  My  inspection  of  the  former  was  made  under  circumstances 
not  altogether  propitious.  Railway  arrangements  hurried  me  at 
Wrexham,  and  gave  me  more  time  than  I  wanted  at  Gresford  ;  also  I 
was  driven  to  study  and,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  draw,  the  magnificent 
exterior  of  the  former  church,  during  an  extremely  inconvenient  shower 
of  rain.  Some  of  its  more  important  peculiarities  I  have  already  dcr 
scribed,  while  speaking  of  Mold.  But  the  glory  of  Wrexham  is  of 
4K)urse  its  famous  tower,  which  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  grandest 
in  England.  Its  general  effect  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalen  at  Taunton,  but  there  is  no  special  resemblance  to 
Somersetshire  work  in  detail.  Like  the  tower  at  Taunton  just  men- 
tioned,^ it  has  the  fault  of  not  presenting  a  sufficiently  gradual  increase 
of  ornament  toward  the  top.  Nor  are  the  belfry-windows  made  suf- 
ficiently prominent  and  distinctive.  Yet  it  is  a  stately,  and,  though  it 
has  pinnacles  and  buttresses,  though  its  battlement  still  remains  unrent, 
probably  every  one  but  a  declaimer  about "  Lamps,'*  and  "  Stones,"  and 
*'  Sheepfolds,"  would  add,  a  really  "  noble  **  tower.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Ku^kin,  whose  "pilgrimage  to  the  English  shrines"  was  cut  short  by 
their  cold,  and — tell  it  not  in  Exeter  Hall ! — their  lack  of  incense, 
would  hardly  have  endured  so  much  rain  as  I  did,  in  an  attempt  to 
qualify  myself  to  judge  of  it.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide what  beast  or  what  form  of  government  might  be  shadowed  forth 
by  four  big  pinnacleft  witlT  sixteen  little  ones  round  about  them  ;  also, 
whether  it  has  "wrathful  crest/*  ••  vizor  up,"  and  "dark  vigilance 
Been  through  the   clefts  of  it";   whether  it  at  all  resembles   "the 

>  Llandaff  Cathedral,  p.  26. 

'  I  apeak  thus  to  distinguish  S.  Mary  Magdalen  from  ita  neighbour,  S.  James,  a 
tower  mach  smaller  and,  therefore,  much  leaa  celebrated,  but,  to  my  taste,  a  far 
finer  work  of  art. 
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tower  of  Lebanon,  which  looketb' towards  Damascus/*  my  ignoranoeof 
the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  former  set  of  metaphors,  and  my  lack  of 
all  data,  save  the  singular  comparison  which  Mr.  Ruskin  does  not  quote* 
to  determine  the  form  of  the  latter,  make  me  altogether  incompetent  to 
decide. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  interior  of  Wrexham  church  is  a  spedmen 
of  '*  savage  Oothic/'  but  it  certainly  exhibits  the  "  detesUble  Perpen- 
dicular "  style  in  a  much  ruder  form  than  either  of  its  fellows,  or  than 
its  own  exterior.  Its  roof  is  rich,  but  the  piers  are  plain  octagons,  and 
the  general  effect  is  bald  and  meagre.  But  the  apse  should  be  well 
studied,  within  and  without.  It  shows  very  remarkably  how  completely 
alien  the  apsidal  arrangement  was  to  the  minds  of  our  English  archi* 
tects,  so  that,  even  when  they  did  employ  it,  they  seem  hardly  to  have 
known  what  to  make  of  it.  The  ideal  of  an  apse  is  perfect  equality  in 
its  windows :  without,  a  roof  rising  conically  without  gables,  or  else 
with  a  gable  over  every  side  ;  within,  the  altar  standing  on  the  chord 
of  the  apse.  But  the  enlarger  of  Wrexham,  though  he  made  an  apse. 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  insular  tradition  of  the  altar  against  the  wall, 
and  the  large  east  window  over  it.  The  apse  is  trigonal ;  each  of  the 
slanting  sides  has  a  three-light  window,  but  the  eastern  face  has  one 
of  five  lights,  rising  considerably  higher,  and,  as  if  completely  to  de- 
stroy the  apsidal  notion,  this  side  alone  is  finished  with  the  low  gable 
common  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  Within,  too,  the  position  of  the 
aedilia,  and  the  whole  arrangement,  shows  that  the  altar  stood  at  the 
extreme  east  end.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that,  while  the  positk>n  on 
the  chord  is  by  far  the  most  majestic  of  any,  such  an  one  as  is  here 
adopted  is  much  less  so  than  aflat  east  end.  Yet,  with  all  this,  such  is 
the  inherent  superiority  of  the  apsidal  form,  that  no  one  could  regret 
its  presence  at  Wrexham  within  or  without.  Few  architectural  effects 
on  a  moderate  scale  are  grander  than  this  lofty  apse  soaring  above  the 
picturesque  street  immediately  below  the  east  end,  and  the  steeple,  at 
once  tall  and  massive,  soaring  yet  again  above  sill. 

The  remaining  church  of  the  three,  that  of  Gresford,  was  very  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  Parkins,  in  a  psper  read  before  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural Society,  as  much  as  nine  years  ago.^  It  is  a  hsndsome  build- 
ing, although  less  elaborate  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it ;  and,  if  it 
has  nothing  to  set  against  the  arcades  of  Mold,  or  the  tower  and  apae 
of  Wrexham,  it  decidedly  forms  a  more  complete  and  harmonious  whole 
than  either.  Except  some  small  portions  at  the  west  end,  including  the 
base  of  the  tower  and  a  Flowing  window  in  the  south  aisle,  it  is 
throughout  a  good  specimen  of  late  Perpendicular,  of  medium  character 
as  regards  ornament.  For  its  details,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 
Mr.  Parkins*s  paper,  only  adding  a  few  remarks  of  my  own. 

The  tower  is  rather  low  and  massive,  and  there  is  a  wsint  of  unity  of 
desigpi  about  it,  partly  owing  to  the  retention  of  earlier  woric  in  its  lower 
portions,  partly  to  the  character  of  the  belfry-stage  and  battlement,  whidi 
seem  suited  to  a  much  loftier  tower.  But  this  belfry-stage  and  battle- 
ment, taken  alone,  are,  both  for  design  and  execution,  as  excellent  as 
anything  can  be;  Few  Somersetshire  examples  surpass  them,  and  yet 
1  See  the  Sodety'i  Proceedings  for  Easter  Term,  1845,  p.  37. 
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they  have  quite  a  character  of  their  own,  and  do  not  belong  to  any  of 
the  Somersetshire  chisses.  Nor  can  any  special  resemblance  be  dis- 
cerned to  the  neighbouring  tower  of  Wrexham.  Greaford  has  much 
less  of  grandeur  and  boldness,  but  it  has  on  the  other  hand  a  certain 
elegance  which  Wrexham  does  not  possess. 

Hie  exterior  generally  is  good ;  the  ranges  of  windows  and  but- 
tresses are  well-managed,  though  there  is  a  lack  of  pinnacles,  especially 
in  the  clerestory.  The  east  end  too  is  a  good  design,  though  somewhat 
marred  by  too  low  a  gable.  But  I  must  confess  that  the  interior  dis- 
appointed me.  The  side  elevations  are  bare ;  there  are  no  shafts  run- 
ning up  to  the  roof,  nor  even  a  string  between  the  arcade  and  clerestory; 
and  we  see  here,  what  does  not  strike  so  forcibly  without,  that  the  large 
windows  of  the  latter  are  very  meagre.  The  piers  and  arches  are  very 
strange  :  the  section  of  the  former  is  a  cluster  of  eight  shafts  united 
together  by  hollows  without  angles,  and  the  whole  is  somewhat  awk- 
wardly grouped  under  a  single  octagonal  capital. 

The  only  other  andent  church  in  Wales, — for  I  cannot  call  it  a  Welsh 
church, — which  I  saw  during  this  journey,  was  that  of  Hawarden. 
But  as  that  is  a  church  closely  connected  with  the  Etclesiologist  in  a 
more  direct  manner  than  through  my  visit,  and  as  certain  changes  for 
the  better  are  at  this  moment  going  on  therein,  I  shall  leave  it  to  those 
more  immediately  interested  to  give  you  a  minute  record  of  them.  I 
will  only  make  a  few  of  my  usual  desultory  remarks  upon  its  general 
character.  It  is  a  large  church,  with  a  central  tower,  without  being 
exactly  cruciform.  Within,  it  has  the  four  lantern-arches  of  a  regular 
cross  church,  but  externally  it  has  merely  aisles  prolonged  alongside  of 
die  tower.  Now,  as  the  nave  has  neither  clerestory  nor  high  roof,  the 
external  effect  is  very  odd :  the  tower  seems  to  belong  to  nothing ;  it 
rises  suddenly  out  of  the  middle,  with  no  more  special  connection  with 
one  part  of  the  church  than  another.  The  style  is  chiefly  Decorated, 
and,  though  there  is  little  ornament,  some  of  the  details,  especially  of 
the  lantern  arches,  are  very  remarkable.  There  is  also  an  elaborate 
roof,  apparently  of  the  seventeenth  century.  , 

Chester,  as  it  was  the  beginning,  was  also  the  ending  of  my  North- 
Welsh  journey.  That  city,  as  you  know,  may  be  said  to  have  two 
cathedrals :  S.  John's  must,  when  perfect,  have  been  a  finer  building 
than  S.  Werburgh*s.  and,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  it  actually  was 
the  cathedral  church  at  the  time  when  Chester  divided  the  episcopal 
title  with  Coventry  and  Lichfield.  However,  Henry  VIII.  thought 
good  to  select  S.  Werburgh*s  as  the  seat  of  his  new  bishopric,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  that  church  has  remained  in  a  state  of  tole- 
rable preservation,  while  S.  John's  has  been  overtaken  by  grievous 
degradation  and  ruin. 

Of  the  three  cathedrals  which  I  have  seen  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
Chester  comes  about  midway  between  the  magnificence  of  Norwich  and 
the  poverty  of  S.  Asaph.  It  is  a  church  of  the  second  order,  and,  not- 
withstanding a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  parts,  it  cannot  claim  a  high  rank 
among  churches  of  its  own  class.  Its  detailed  architectural  history  I 
found  extremely  hard  to  unravel ;  so  much  so  that,  having  no  special 
call  to  master  it,  I  contented  myself  with  a  more  general  survey,  and 
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confined  my  minuter  investigations  to  S.  John's,  which  I  fofond  at  onoe 
easier  and  more  interesting.  I  saspect  that  Chester  cathedral  coatwna 
a  good  deal  of  work  in  imitation  of  earlier  portions.  This  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  Perpendicular  additions  to  the  aisles  on  each  side  of  the 
Early  English  Lady -chapel. 

'  The  outline  of  this  cathedral  is  very  strange.  I  cannot  underatand 
the  central  tower,  which  looks  quite  massive  and  grand  at  a  distance, 
hut  appears  as  conspicuously  slender  and  insignificant  when  yon  get 
near  to  it.  Anyhow,  both  it  and  the  whole  church  would  have  been 
utterly  overshadowed  by  the  western  towers,  had  they  ever  been  bronght 
to  peifection.  Though  the  nave  is  very  short,  preparations  have  been 
made  for  two  gigantic  Perpendicular  steeples,  rivalling  Wymondham  at 
least,  if  not  Ely  itself ;  but  they  do  not  rise  above  the  height  of  the 
nave,  and  as  the  northern  one  has  been  taken  into  the  Bishop's  palace, 
there  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  west  front.  But  the  great 
wonder  of  Chester  is  the  enormous  south  transept,  as  big  as  the  choir 
and  nearly  as  big  as  the  nave ;  one  of  those  freaks  to  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  assign  an  explanation.  Five  bays  with  regular  aisles  on 
each  side,  with  handsome  Decorated  arcades  and  clerestory,  make  a 
considerable  church  running  north  and  south.  At  present  it  forms  a 
distinct  parish  church.  I  presume  you  do  not  carry  your  reverence  for 
the  points  of  the  compass  so  far  as  to  approve  of  the  arrangement 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  has  placed  the  altar  in  the  middle  of 
the  east  wall.  The  effect  is  of  course  simply  that  of  hiding  it  altogether. 
In  the  parallel  case  of  S.  David*s  it  stands,  much  more  rationally,  at 
the  south  end. 

This  transept  is  the  best  part  of  the  cathedral,  and  forms  a  grand 
whole  of  itself,  so  far  as  it  can  be  imagined  apart  from  its  modem  bar- 
barisms. There  is  something  uncomfortable  about  the  rest  of  the 
church.  The  nave  is  so  palpably  unfinished.  S.  David's  and  Brecon 
have  pretty  well  accustomed  me .  to  designs  for  vaulting  which  bave 
never  been  carried  out ;  yet,  from  some  cause  or  other,  there  is  a  much 
more  distinct  feeling  of  imperfection  about  the  nave  of  Chester.  Not 
that  matters  are  much  mended  in  the  choir  by  the  sham  vaulting.  This 
choir  is  very  strange,  having  the  two  sides  unlike,  like  New  Shoreham ; 
there  is  also  a  very  unpleasant  effect  in  the  dissimilarity  of  the  lantern 
arches.  The  eastern  pair  of  arches  in  the  nave  are  quite  unlike 
the  rest,  being  without  capitals,  like  those  at  S.  Asaph. 

The  north  transept,  which  is  as  remarkable  for  smidlness  as  the  oppo- 
site one  is  for  size,  is  the  only  part  of  the  church  which  retains 
any  Norman  work.  There  is  here  a  singular  little  group  of  alterations. 
A  Norman  arch,  which  must  have  originally  opened  into  an  apse  east  of 
the  transept,  now  opens,  or  rather,  being  blocked,  does  not  open, 
into  a  little  square  Transitional  chapel,  which  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  apse,  and  moreover  a  little  Decorated  doorway  has  been  cut  into 
it  from  the  choir  aisle,  which  has  involved  the  cutting  away  of  half  of 
one  of  the  Transitional  capitals,  and  no  more. 

The  conventual  buildings  are,  to  my  mind,  more  attractive  than  the 
church  itself.  They  occupy  its  north  side,  and  very  extensive  portions 
remain.     There  is  a  curious  Perpendicular  cloister,  and  the  original 
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Norman  doorway  into  the  church  still  remains.  The  chapter-honse,  an 
Early  English  parallelogram,  reminds  one  at  first  sight  of  that  at 
Oxford,  but  its  details  are  not  so  pleasing.  Its  vestibule  has  some 
curious  pillars  without  capitals.  But  by  far  the  finest  thing  about 
S.  Werburgh*s  is  the  refectory,  now  the  grammar  school,  a  noble  Early 
English  room,  with  inserted  Perpendicular  windows.  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  Norman  vaulted  substructure  to  the  west  of  the  cloister, 
which  must  have  been  under  part  of  the  Abbot's  house,  a  rude  pre- 
cursor of  such  noble  series  of  vaults  as  we  see  at  Battle  and  Anglesey. 
The  Abbot's  quarters  are  now  transferred  to  the  Bishop,  but  whatever 
stood  over  this  vault  has  been  destroyed,  and  it  now  forms  the  sub- 
structure only  of  the  episcopal  garden. 

In  quitting  the  subject  of  Chester  cathedral,  I  ought  in  fairness  to  add, 
though  several  things  might  be  improved,  the  building  is  evidently  cared 
for  by  its  present  guardians.  A  large  portion  of  the  church  and  other 
buildings  may  be  studied  at  any  moment  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
the  virger,  who  is  necessary  for  the  remainder,  is  in  no  way  troublesome 
or  ofiicious.  I  may  add  that  the  afternoon  service  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent was  attended  by  the  largest  week-day  congp'egation  I  ever  saw. 

I  turn  with  satisfaction  from  the  cathedral  and  even  from  its 
domestic  appurtenances,  to  the  noble  structure  of  S.  John's,  which 
I  studied  much  more  in  detail.  Jt  is  the  remains  of  a  large  Norman  cross 
church,  but  it  has  gone  through  so  many  mutilations  of  various  kinds, 
that  at  first  sight  its  appearance  is  very  puzzling.  The  whole  eastern 
portion  is  in  ruins ;  the  central  tower  has  vanished,  and  the  transepts 
are  mutilated;  the  nave  also  has  been  shortened;  and  some  parts 
are  concealed  by  houses.  Add  to  this  that  the  church,  like  the  cathe- 
dral, is  built  of  a  very  crumbling  stone,  so  that  the  parts  which  remain 
untouched  are  in  a  very  ragged  state,  and  that  whatever  has  been 
attempted  by  way  of  repair  has  been  of  a  very  bungling  kind ;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  first  appearance  of  S.  John's  is  very  far  from  a  pleas- 
ing or  an  intelligible  one.  But  when  the  key  to  its  plan  has  once  been 
obtained,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  tracing  out  its  arrangements 
and  history. 

The  church  is  essentially  Norman,  all  that  remains  of  the  four  princi- 
pal limbs  being  chiefly  in  that  style ;  and  the  massive  and  simple  archi-^ 
tecture  of  the  nave  and  lantern,  the  huge  round  pilars,  and  perfectly 
plain  square- edged  section  of  the  arches,  refer  the  building  to  an 
early  period  of  the  style.  The  existing  church  comprises  the  four  bays 
of  the  nave  which  remain,  the  lantern,  and  one  bay  of  the  presbytery. 
The  transepts  do  not  now  project  beyond  the  aisles,  and  the  rest  of  the 
presbytery  and  the  eastern  chapels  are  in  ruins.  The  one  remaining 
bay  of  the  presbytery  is  of  the  same  early  Norman  work  as  the  nave^ 
but  its  extreme  east  end  has  palpably  undergone  alteration  much  later 
in  the  style.  The  arcades  of  the  presbytery  have  been  destroyed,  and 
but  little  remains  of  the  original  outer  walls,  but  at  its  east  end  we  find  a 
large  arch,  semicircular  indeed,  and  resting  on  Norman  shafts,  but  shafts 
with  capitals  of  a  much  richer  and  more  advanced  character  than  the 
nave,  while  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  itself,  with  their  rounds  and 
hollows,  might  almost  be  called  Early  English.    This  leads  into  a  Lady 
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diapd,  with  smaller  chapels  on  eadi  side,  the  northern  one  of  wluch  is 
spproached  from  the  north  aisle  of  the  presbytery  by  a  pointed  arch* 
oertainly  rising  from  Norman  shafts,  thoi^h  unluckily  I  do  not  remember 
whether  the  arch  itself  is  contemporary  or  has  been  rebuilt.  But  any* 
how  it  is  plain  that,  late  in  the  Norman  period,  the  presbytery  and  its 
aisles  were  continued  to  the  eastward  in  the  form  of  an  aisled  Lady 
chapel.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  belief  that  this  siqiplanted 
some  earlier  apsidal  arrangement.  Hie  chapels  have  been  almost 
wholly  reconstructed  in  later  times ;  the  soutiiem  side  is  DeooKated* 
but  there  is  some  Peipendicukr  work  on  the  north.  Only  a  small  partioa 
temains,  but  enough  to  make  out  the  general  arrangement,  whicii  must 
have  resembled  that  of  the  cathedral,  a  main  central  chapel,  with  aubor* 
dinate  ones  attached  to  its  western  portion  only.  There  are  seTeral 
details  and  small  matters  of  arrangement  worth  studying  in  this  mined 
portion :  among  them  are  an  Sarly  English  doorway  on  the  north  side ; 
a  solitary  Norman  aisle  window  to  the  south,  and  an  elegant  three- 
fight  FoU  window  which  has  been  built  up  again. 

In  the  naire  the  plain,  massive  Norman  arcades  remain  untondied  in 
all  their  grandeur,  but  the  triforium  and  derestory  hsTe  been  recast  in 
Early  English,  but  apparently  without  any  actual  rebuilding.  Hie 
division  of  the  elevation  is  purely  horizontal ;  there  is  hardly  any  divt<» 
von  into  bays,  the  triforium  and  clerestory  each  forming  an  almost 
continuous  arcade,  four  over  each  pier^arch ;  vaulting  was  never  de- 
signed. In  your  last  number,  your  correspondent  "  Vistor"  has  raised 
a  question  whetheir  the  clerestory,  with  its  round  abaoi,  is,  or  is  not. 
eontemporary  with  the  triforium,  which  has  square  ones.  He  is  per- 
fectly right  as  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  has  fiiiled  to  see  that  his  descriptioii 
applies  only  to  the  two  eastern  bays,  as  in  the  two  wesCexn  the  abaci 
are  round  in  both  ranges.  But  his  remark  is  still  correct  s  throughout, 
the  details  of  Uie  triforium  are  different  hom  those  of  the  clerestory, 
and  of  a  bolder  character.  In  the  two  eastern  bays*  the  triforium  has 
a  cluster  of  three  shafts,  standing  very  distinct  and  with  marked  square 
abaci ;  in  the  clerestory  the  shafts  are  brought  close  together,  ukI  a 
single  round  abscus  embraces  them  all.  The  capitals  are  floriated.  In 
the  two  western  bays  the  abaci  are  all  round,  but  the  clustering  is  mnch 
bolder  in  the  triforium  than  in  the  clerestory.  Here  too  the  capitals  in 
the  clerestory  are  none  of  them  floriated,  while  some  in  the  triforium  are. 
The  arrangement  of  the  eastern  bays  extends  to  the  adjoining  respond  of 
the  western  ones.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  as  your  correspondent 
suj^ses,  the  clerestory  in  each  part  is  contemporary  with  the  trifo- 
rium over  which  it  stands,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  recasting  was 
done  gradually,  and  that  the  two  eastern  hays  are  earlier  than  the 
two  otoers. 

I  mentioned  that  the  nave  had  been  cut  short ;  but  I  cannot  say 
when.  It  was  certainly  done  at  the  time  when  the  present  detached 
tower  was  built,  but  I  do  not  feel  clear  whether  that  was  before  or 
since  the  Dissolution.  At  Winchester  the  nave  was  shortened  in  the 
best  times,  but  there  the  shortening  may  have  been  fisirly  considered  as 
an  improvement,  while  here  it  produces  great  disproportion.  It  is  desr 
also  from  the  appesxance  of  the  tower  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
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rebuQdiQg  what  was  pulled  dovm.  If  it  waa  destroyed  at  the  Dissolotion. 
we  shall  have  to  suppose  this  fine  tower  to  be  of  that  date,  and  also  the 
mode  of  mutilation  will  be  odd.  Generally  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
church  was  destroyed,  and  the  western  arch  of  the  lantern  built  up  ;^ 
here  we  have  part  of  each  limb  left  standing,  and  the  extremities  of 
each  destroyed.  Ruin  of  this  sort  almost  looks  more  like  subsequent 
neglect  than  like  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  Suppreesi6n.  It  is 
a  matter  for  local  evidence  either  way. 

The  nave,  as  I  said,  now  terminates  after  the  fourth  bay.  A  sort  of 
west  front  has  been  made  to  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  while  a  wall  is  con* 
tinned  from  the  northern  arcade  to  the  tower  which  stands  in  a  lina 
with  the  north  aisle  a  little  to  the  west.  This  wall  contains  a  doorway 
and  window.  This  space  is  thus  inclosed  because  of  the  magnificent 
Early  English  porch  on  the  north  side  which  stands  westward  of  the 
point  where  the  nave  is  cut  short,  and  which  otherwise  would  have 
opened  into  nothing.     The  wall  joins  the  tower  at  its  south-east  angle. 

The  tower  occupies  the  place  which  a  north- western  tower  might  easily 
have  done,  but  it  evidently  was  designed  to  stand  quite  free  to  the 
south  and  west,  having  a  stair  turret  at  the  south-west  angle.  It  is  a 
tall,  bold  Perpendicular  structure,  with  a  good  belfry  stage  of  two 
laige  windows :  but  the  whole  is  much  injured  by  the  crumbling  of  the 
stone  and  by  injudicious  repairs. 

I  have  now  done  with  Chester.  My  next  point  was  Malvern ;  my 
proceedings  there  I  leave  to  the  Worcester  Society  to  recount.  I 
finally  saw  several  Herefordshire  churches,  especially  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  that  county,  where  I  had  never  been  before.  Bosbury 
and  Bromyard  are  fine  buildings ;  Uie  former  a  good  specimen  of  Early 
English  or  advanced  Transition,  with  a  detached  campanile,  a  common 
Herefordshire  feature.  Bromyard  is  a  large  cross  church,  with  arcades 
something  like  Bosburj,  and  some  fine  Norman  doorways.  But  most 
of  the  churches  are  of  the  smallest  possible  kind,  without  aisles  or 
towers ;  bnt  the  outline  is  always  picturesque,  and  they  often  retain 
portions  of  plain  early  work,  especially  simple  Norman  doorways  with 
•tympana.  Castle  Frome  is  probably  the  best ;  the  wooden  bell-cot  and 
spire  rests  on  a  bold  original  framework  of  timber  like  a  rough  screen. 
Tedstone  Delamere  has  a  prodigious  cinquecento  gallery  half-way  down 
the  nave :  I  suggested  that  it  should  be  sold  to  the  nearest  borough  for 
a  permanent  hustings ;  or,  if  that  be  deemed  sacrilegious,  that  it  be  em» 
ployed  for  a  similar  purpose  at  the  election  of  proctors  in  convocation. 
Tedstone  Wafer  is,  I  really  think,  the  smallest  church  I  ever  saw. 

From  this  region  of  dwarf  buildings,  one  wholly  impervious  to  rail« 
ways,  and  nearly  so  to  coaches,  I  emerged  again  into  the  civilised  worl^l 
at  Worcester,  and  thence  returned  home  for  the  winter  months. 

EVWAKD   A.  FaXSMAlf. 

1  At  Walthsm  this  mode  of  destniction  was  adopted  :  the  charch  thereby  loit  its 
central  tower,  which  was  supplied  by  the  addition  of  a  western  one,  but  one  very 
inferior  to  this  of  S.  John's. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeelesiologiet. 

Mt  dear  Editor, — I  hoped  that  the  ''  Thoughts  on  Stained  Glaaa/' 
printed  in  your  number  for  last  February,  would  lead  other  qualified 
persons  to  write  on  the  same  subject ;  but  as  it  has  not  hitherto  had 
that  effect,  perhaps  you  may  think  the  following  remarks  worth 
inserting. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  stained  glass  is  not  adapted  for  represent* 
ing  objects  just  as  they  exist  or  have  existed  in  the  visible  world  around 
us.  What,  then,  is  its  province  ?  Does  it  not  possess  certain  advan* 
tages  as  well  as  disadvantages  compared  wiUi  opaque  media?  The 
analogy  which  appears  to  me  to  exist  between  glass-painting  and  a  cer- 
tain department  of  another  art  may  assist  us  in  giving  a  true  answer  to 
this  question ;  and  since  the  very  highest  authority  can  be  alleged  for 
illustrating  sacred  things  by  profane,  1  hope  that  none  of  your  readers 
will  think  the  comparison  unsuitable. 

The  musical  drama,  or  opera  (according  to  the  name  which  it  has 
curiously  appropriated  to  itself,)  differs  from  the  more  natural  drama  in 
that  it  represents  a  world  of  its  own,  the  personages  of  which,  instead 
of  speaking  in  the  ordinary  manner,  sing  to  a  quasi-invisible  accompa- 
niment. The  operatic  world  is  not  so  entirely  different  from  the  natural 
but  that  it  borrows  from  the  latter  not  only  its  characters,  with  their 
human  passions  and  sentiments,  but  even  the  tones  of  voice,  whether 
loud  or  soft,  high  or  low,  prolonged  or  abrupt,  gently  or  strongly 
varied,  with  which  those  sentiments  are  expressed.  So  glass-painting 
must  have  a  world  of  its  own,  and  the  only  question  is.  what  that 
world  is  to  be  like.  Is  it  to  retain  all  the  conventionalides  in  use 
among  medieval  artists  ?  If  we  take  this  course,  we  not  only  invite  a 
great  deal  of  ridicule,  but  also  fail  to  make  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
the  men  of  our  own  and  succeeding  generations  as  we  might.  If  not, 
to  what  extent  is  conventionality  to  be  admitted  ?  For  we  may  take 
for  granted  that  it  must  be  admitted  to  some  extent.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  (or  rather,  the  step  towards  a  solution)  which  I  beg  to 
offer,  is  as  follows  : 

Stained  glass  being  a  medium  for  transmitting  light,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  representing  a  world  of  light*  This,  we  know,  is  not  a  mere 
imaginary  world,  though,  from  our  ignorance  of  it,  many  details  in  any 
pictorial  representation  must  be  supplied  by  imagination. 

While  agreeing  in  general  with  the  "  Thoughts  on  Stained  Glass," 
above  referred  to,  the  view  just  expressed  leads  me  to  differ  from  the 
writer  as  regards  representations  of  niches  and  other  architectural 
ornaments.  I  do  not  regard  them  as  supplementary  to  the  tracery  of 
the  window,  but  as  views  of  the  architecture  of  the  Heavenly  City, 
supposed  to  be  seen  through  the  window,  and  therefore  quite  allowable. 

It  may  seem  that  the  principle  I  have  laid  down  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  practice  of  representing  in  windows,  scenes  that  have  taken  place 
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on  earth.  My  reply  is  that  we  do  not  aim  at  representing  them  as  they 
occurred  in  this  world  (it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  glass  is  not  a 
suitable  medium  for  this  purpose),  but  that  we  should  endeavour  rather 
to  express  (very  imperfectly  it  must  of  course  be)  the  eternal  ideas  of 
those  transactions, — ideas  which  certainly  exist  in  heaven  more  vividly 
than  anywhere  else,  and  which  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  invested,  as 
it  were,  with  some  of  the  glory  of  that  place.  Wherever  space  allows 
it,  I  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  scenes  from  Holy  Scripture, 
or  authenticated  events  from  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  in  preference  to 
single  figures;  because  such  scenes  convey  their  own  meaning  more 
,  than  single  figures,  and  are  better  calculated  to  give  lessons  to  those 
for  whom  pictorial  representations  are  of  most  use.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  the  early  medallion  arrangement,  because  the 
effect  of  such  pictures  upon  persons  who  are  not  sufficiently  near  to 
distinguish  the  figures,  is  chiefly  to  awaken  a  curiosity  which  cannot  be 
satisfied.  Each  figure  in  a  stained  window  should,  I  think,  be  so  large 
that  its  action  may  be  distinguishable  from  every  part  of  the  church 
whence  the  window  can  be  seen ;  but  I  can  perceive  no  good  reason  for 
disproportionately  magnifying  the  extremities  of  the  body.  To  be  very 
anxious  to  observe  the  finger-nails  of  an  eminent  living  person  would 
surely  indicate  a  little  mind. 

The  reason  alleged  against  strong  shadows,  namlly,  that  they  obstruct 
the  light  which  windows  are  made  to  admit,  is  not  applicable  to  all 
churches  ;  since  there  are  a  good  many  which,  but  for  stained  glass  or 
curtains,  would  be  painfully  light.  The  main  argument,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  as  follows : — In  windows,  and  in  transparencies  generally,  it 
will  not  do  to  represent  the  light  as  coming  in  front  of  the  picture, 
,  because  that  is  too  transparent  a  deception :  it  is  impracticable,  except  in 
a  few  scenes,  to  represent  it  as  coming  either  from  the  background,  the 
centre,  the  top,  or  one  side ;  it  only  remains  then  that  there  should  be 
a  generally  diffused  light,  and  this  is  irreconcileable  with  dark  shadows. 

1  think  also  that  the  writer  of  the  paper  above  referred  to,  insists  tou 
strongly  on  the  balance  of  colour.  It  is  true  that  a  predominance  of 
red  or  yellow  in  windows  is  generally  displeashig;  but  who  does  not 
like  a  predominance  of  a  cool  tint,  as  in  the  early  glass  nt  Canterbury 
cathedral,  at  least  on  the  south  side  of  a  church  ? 

I  am,  &c., 

A.  T.  II. 


NAUMBURG  CATHEDRAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 


Mt  dkab  Mb.  Editor, — I  think  it  is  only  a  fair  return  for  the 
many  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiologist ,  if  the 
members  of  your  society  give,  when  they  are  able,  such  ecciesiological 
notices  as  they  can,  o/  interesting  and  not  generally  known  churches. 
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And  I  propose  now  therefore  to  pat  at  your  disposal,  in  payment  of 
this  kind  of  well-earned  tithe,  descriptions  of  two  churches  of  sur- 
passing interest,  which  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  two  or  three 
months  since.  They  are  the  cathedrals  of  Naurohurg  and  Marburg : 
the  first  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans,  the  other  still 
in  tlie  hands  of  Catholics. 

I  reached  Naumburg  late  at  night  in  a  tremendous  storm ;  bnt  the 
sun  rose  cheeringly,  and  I  started  early  for  the  cathedral  fearful  of  dis- 
appointment, as  I  had  spent  half  the  previous  day  in  a  mistaken 
attempt  to  find  something  interesting  at  Merseburg, — a  place  against 
which  it  is  only  right  to  warn  all  eccleeiologists.  At  Naumburg  * 
my  fate  was  happier.  The  first  view  of  the  exterior  is  not  very 
striking.  A  fair  apsidal  choir  with  a  tower  rising  on  either  side, 
Romanesque  at  the  base,  and  finished  in  late  Third- Pointed,  does  not 
rise  above  the  picturesque,  and  gives  but  small  promise  of  the  excessive 
interest  of  the  interior.  The  plan  is  curious.  A  late  Romanesque,  or 
very  Early  Pointed  nave  finished  with  eastern  and  western  apsidal 
choirs,  and  separated  from  both  of  them  by  roodscreens ;  that  to  the 
eastern  choir  Romanesque,  that  to  the  western  of  most  exquisite 
Early  Pointed,  and  both  of  them  coeval  with  the  portions  of  the  main 
fabric  to  which  they  belong.  The  eastern  choir  extends  across  the 
transepts,  and  is  raided  considerably  above  them,  with  solid  stone 
parcloses,  arcaded  on  the  faces  towards  the  transepts  with  semicircular 
arches,  a  kind  of  parclose  not  uncommon  in  the  churches  in  this  part 
of  Germany. 

Under  the  whole  of  the  choir  is  a  crypt  entered  from  the  transept, 
•  and  in  the  angles  between  the  transepts  and  the  choir  are  towers,  the 
lower  stages  of  which  are  open  to  the  transepts  and  form  chapels, 
whose  altars  stand  in  small  apsidal  projections  on  the  east  face  of  the 
tower.  A  door  on  either  side  of  the  sanctuary  leads  by  a  staircase  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  rooms  above  the  chapels  in  the  tower. 
The  entrance  to  the  choir  is  through  the  old  roodscreen  by  doors  on 
either  side  of  the  altar,  and  by  doors  in  the  parcloses,  reached  by  long 
flights  of  steps  in  the  transepts.  The  nave  is  divided  into  three  groin- 
ing bays,  each  bay  subdivided  and  having  two  arches  into  the  aisles. 
The  western  choir  has  one  bay  and  a  five-sided  apse.  On  either  side  of  it 
is  a  narrow  passage  leading  to  staircases  which  lead  to  rooms  above 
some  chapels,  which  have  now  to  be  mentioned.  They  form  the  base 
of  towers  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  but  projecting  considerably 
beyond  them  :  only  one  of  these  towers  has  been  built ;  the  other  is 
carried  up  and  finished  externally  as  though  it  was  a  transept,  and  pro- 
duces at  first  some  confusion  when  seen  from  the  exterior.  These 
tower  chapels  are  very  curious.  That  on  the  south  side  has  a  circu- 
lar central  shaft,  decreasing  in  size  to  the  capital,  and  the  vaulting  has 
four  ribs  springing  from  corbels  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel  in  a  semi- 
circular arch  to  the  cap  of  the  column,  and  there  are  no  other  ribs.  In 
the  east  wall  is  a  small  semicircular  recess,  in  which  still  stands  the 
original  altar  with  a  double  footpace,  llie  north  tower  chapel  is 
almost  exactly  like  the  other,  save  that  it  has  a  polygonal  central 
shaft,  and  that  the  recess  for  the  altar  is  rectangular.     Both  chapels 
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are  lighted  with  small  round -headed  windows  in  their  western  faces. 
From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground-plan  of  this 
church  is  so  curiously  alike  at  its  eastern  and  western  ends,  as  to  be 
somewhat  confusing  at  first. 

And  now  to  describe  this  most  interesting  church  in  detail.  The 
eastern  choir-screen  is  most  remarkable.  It  has  admirably  carved  capi- 
tals, and  its  three  western  arches  (which  are  semicircular)  rest  on  delicate 
clusters  of  shafts.  The  original  doorways  still  remain,  and  in  front  of 
them  steps  arranged  in  semicircles  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the 
door  which  lead  up  into  the  choir.  No  doubt  an  altar  once  stood 
under  this  screen,  but  this  has  been  destroyed  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  a  pew  !  The  front  of  the  screen  too  is  so  much  obscured  by  a 
modem  gallery,  and  by  the  reredos  of  the  Lutheran  altar,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  it  was  finished :  there  seemed  to  be  traces  of  a 
vesica  with  sculpture  just  over  the  centre  arch.  Entering  the  choir 
by  this  screen,  one  finds  all  the  old  arrangements  undisturbed.  Be- 
tween the  two  western  doors  there  are  three  stalls  with  canopies,  and  on 
either  side  against  the  stone  parcloses  eleven  stalls  and  ten  subsellae. 
In  the  midst  stand  three  ancient,  heavy  square  desks  for  ofiice  books, 
and  upon  these  five  most  magnificent  books,  well  bound  and 
of  astonishiug  size,  still  maintain  their  old  place.  They  are  all 
manuscript  on  vellum,  and  two  of  them  have  very  large  illumina- 
tions of  subjects,  and  foliage  of  very  admirable  and  bold  character. 
I  never  saw  such  magnificent  books  on  their  own  proper  desks,— ^never, 
I  think  any  of  such  grand  size  any  where.  The  stalls  are  not  particu- 
larly good,  and  are  of  late  date,  with  immense  finials,  of  a  kind  I  had 
met  before  at  Halberstadt.  A  rise  of  several  steps  divides  the  choir 
from  the  first  bay  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  long  and  without  furniture, 
save  some  late  stalls,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any  business  where 
they  are  placed.  This  bay  of  the  choir  terminates  the  transitional 
work,  which  is  carried  throughout  the  whole  church,  with  the  exception 
of  the  eastern  apse  and  the  western  choir.  It  is  of  the  earliest  Pointed, 
very  simple  and  bold  in  all  its  details ;  the  piers  looking  rather  like 
Romanesque  in  their  section  and  capitals,  carved  in  the  most  admirable 
manner.  The  foliage  is  all  disposed  in  circles  being  regularly  and  geo- 
metrically and  invariably  kept  severely  and  carefully  to  a  regular  out- 
line ;  it  is  an  example  of  the  very  perfection  of  that  kind  of  conven- 
tional foliage,  of  which  some  of  the  early  capitals  at  Venice  are  such 
admirable  specimens,  and  I  think  in  no  way  inferior  to  them.  The 
groining  throughout  is  very  simple  with  diagonal  and  transverse  ribs. 
The  eastern  apse  is  an  addition  in  most  admirable  Middle- Pointed, 
and  (save  the  upper  stages  of  the  towers)  the  latest  work  in  the  whole 
fabric.  The  section  of  the  groining  shafts  is  particularly  elaborate  and 
good ;  corbels  of  foliage  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  carving  throughout 
the  church,  supported  figures  under  canopies  at  a  height  of  about  eight 
feet  from  the  floor,  but  the  figures  are  all  gone.  A  very  bold  string 
runs  round  the  apse  at  this  point  under  a  passage-way  in  the  wall, 
which  is  reached  by  a  staircase  between  the  choir  and  the  tower- 
chapel  apses.  The  windows  are  of  three  lights,  and  have  good 
geometrical  tracery,  and  the  apse  is  well  groined  with  boldly  moulded 
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ribs,  the  boss  in  the  centre  being  four  ivy  leaves.  In  the  sanctuary 
stand  four  oak  sedilia  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  open  arcaded 
backs  and  carved  ends,  the  carving  peculiar,  but  the  whole  a  very  re- 
markable work  and  very  perfect.  The  chapels  in  the  towers  on  either  aide 
of  the  choir  are  not  in  the  old  state,  one  being  used  for  rubbish,  and 
the  other  as  a  vestry  :  above  the  former  a  room  in  the  tower  is  used  as 
a  receptacle  for  hardware !  Perhaps  the  prediger  deals  iu  it !  The 
crypt  under  the  choir  is  very  perfect  and  fine.  We  bad  an  illumination 
of  it,  and  consequently  a  careful  examination.  The  capitals  are  all 
carved,  and  the  arches  all  semicircular.  It  is  divided  by  shafts,  some 
of  which  are  clustered,  into  three  spaces  in  width,  and  in  the  length 
there  are  two  bays  under  the  choir,  then  a  solid  wall  with  a  doorway, 
and  then  five  bays,  and  an  apse  of  three  bays.  The  old  altar  still 
remains. 

In  the  transepts  there  is  little  to  notice,  save  that  there  is  an  old 
sltar  in  each.  The  well-like  effect  of  these  German  transepts,  in  which 
the  choir  is  continued  across  with  heavy  stone  parcloses  of  great  height, 
is  most  unpleasant.  In  this  case  the  parcloses  are  no  less  than  16  feet 
high  from  the  floor  of  the  transept ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  elevation 
of  the  choir,  the  floor  of  the  crypt  is  only  4  ft.  6  in.  lower  than  the 
transept  floor. 

No  one,  going  into  the  nave  of  the  church  as  now  arranged,  would 
believe  that  he  was  in  a  church  of  more  than  very  mediocre  interest. 
Between  all  the  columns  are  small  tenements,  painted  white,  carefully 
roofed  in  and  glazed,  and  papered  with  whatever  paper  the  fancy  and 
good  taste  of  their  several  proprietors  suggest.  In  front  of  these  are 
rows  of  pews,  arranged  longitudinally,  and  all  painted  white;  and  as  the 
aisles  are  by  this  arrangement  practically  lost  to  the  church,  galleries 
are  built  in  them,  to  supply  the  created  want.^  A  white  wooden  screen 
behind  the  Lutheran  altar  conceals  the  eastern  roodscreen ;  whilst 
another  white  wooden  partition,  out  of  the  centre  of  which  projects  the 
pulpit,  serves  also  to  conceal  the  roodscreen  of  the  western  choir. 
The  whole  arrangement  b,  in  short,  just  the  most  judicious  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined  for  the  entire  annihilation  of  the  architectural 
effect  of  the  interior. 

This  western  choir-screen  is  certainly  the  most  striking  I  have  ever 
seen  even  in  this  land  of  screens.  No  description  can,  however,  do  justice 
to  its  exquisite  beauty,  dependent  as  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
exceeding  originality  and  beauty  of  the  foliage,  which  is  all  varied,  and 
all  executed  from  natural  models.  The  doorway  is  doable,  and  rather 
narrow  ;  the  doors  of  iron,  cross-framed  ;  and  they  form  the  only 
openings  in  the  screen,  the  rest  being  quite  solid,  arcaded  on  the 
eastern  side  and  on  the  western  (that  is,  on  the  inside,  or  choir  side), 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  exquisite  open  staircases  on  each  side  of  the 
door  leading  to  the  loft.  On  the  eastern  side,  against  the  doorway, 
are  a  crucifix  and  SS.  Mary  and  John ;  but  these  seemed  to  be  of  later 
date  than  the  door.     The  figure  of  our  Lord  seated  in  the  tympanun 

'  It  is  owing  to  this  arrangeoieDt  of  the  nave,  and  the  oons^qoent  oselessueu  of 
the  aisles,  that  several  of  the  old  altars  still  remain,  one  in  each  bay,  against  tbe 
north  aiale  wall,  and  one  or  two  against  the  south  aisle  wall. 
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abo^e  is  no  doubt  original ;  it  is  very  curious,  being  partly  painted, 
partly  caryed,  and  reminded  me  of  an  early  picture,  managed  in  the 
same  way,  which.  I  saw  in  the  gallery  at  Berlin.  Above  tlie  arcading, 
on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  are  a  series  of  subjects,  the  execution  of 
which  (with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,  which  are  not  original)  is 
marvellously  good.  They  are,  beginning  at  the  south — the  Last  Supper, 
the  Betrayal,  ditto  (S.  Peter  smiting  Malchus),  the  Denial  of  S.  Peter. 
Our  Lord  before  Pilate,  the  Scourging,  Bearing  the  Cross.  The  open 
staircases  on  the  western  side  of  the  screen  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  succession  of  detached  shafts,  with  finely  carved  capitals, 
which  support  them. 

There  are  no  fittings  in  this  western  choir  save  the  altar,  the  mensa 
of  which  is  8  ft.  5  in.  long,  by  5  ft.  11  in.  wide,  and  3  ft.  8  in.  high  ; 
and  this  faces  west,  as  all  the  altars  throughout  the  church  do :  so 
showing  its  back  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  usual  closet)  to  any  one 
entering  through  the  door  of  the  screen  from  the  nave.  It  has  a  double 
footpace.  The  detail  of  this  choir  is  earlier  and  bolder  than  that  of  the 
eastern  choir ;  the  windows  of  two  lights,  with  very  bold  monials,  and 
circles  sexfoiled,  with  soffit  cusping  in  the  head.  The  groining-shafts 
are  good ;  and,  as  in  the  other  choir,  there  is  a  very  bold  string  under 
a  passage-way  in  front  of  the  windows,  at  about  8  feet  from  the  floon 
The  windows  do  not  fill  up  the  whole  width  of  the  bays,  and  on  each 
side  have  small  open  arches,  which  add  very  much  to  the  richness  of  the 
whole  effect.  Against  the  groining-shafts  are  figures,  very  well  sculp- 
tured, and  standing  under  canopies  of  very  varied  design,  finished  at 
the  top  with  what  seem  like  models  of  churches.  Some  of  the  windows 
retain  some  exquisite  stained  glass.  The  mouldings  throughout  this 
apse  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  screen,  and  the  foliage  was  evidently 
carved  by  the  same  hand, — that  of  as  great  a  master  in  his  day  as  was 
the  artist  who  carved  the  Early  capitals  in  the  nave.  I  think  1  have 
now  described  the  whole  of  the  interior. 

On  the  exterior  there  is  a  large  cloister  (partly  ruined)  on  the  south 
of  the  nave ;  half  of  this  is  Pointed,  the  other  half  late  Romanesque. 
It  opens  into  the  church  with  a  small  round-arched  door,  in  the  third 
bay  from  the  west ;  and  on  its  east  side  into  a  large  kind  of  porch  or 
narthex,  south  of  the  south  transept,  from  which  there  is  a  particularly 
grand  doorway,  with  five  shafts  in  each  jamb,  into  the  transept.  This 
porch  is  groined  in  two  bays,  and  communicates  with  other  buildings 
to  the  south,  one  of  which  seems,  by  its  apse  and  pointed  windows,  to 
have  been  a  chapel,  lliese  old  buildings  group  picturesquely  with  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  The  southern  was  not,  however,  the  only 
cloister  ;  the  good  men  of  Naumburg  seem  to  have  been  specially  fond 
of  duplicates,  and  as  they  had  two  choirs,  two  roodscreens,  and  two 
towers  at  each  end,  so  they  thought  right  to  have  two  cloisters.  The 
northern  cloister  seems  to  have  tallied  in  size  with  the  southern  ;  but 
all  that  now  remains  of  it  are  the  groining- ribs  against  the  north  wall, 
and  the  springers  of  the  groining  throughout.  The  base- mould  of  the 
western  tower  is  continued  all  along  this  north  waU,  and  the  groining 
springs  from  corbels  ;  all  which  makes  it  look  as  though  it  were  a  sub- 
sequent addition :  but  its  arches  are  nevertheless  round,  whilst,  as  we 
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have  seen,  pointed  arches  are  used  throughout  the  main  arcade.  There 
are  two  doora  from  this  destroyed  cloister  into  the  church — one  iuto  the 
north  aisle,  the  other  into  the  north  transept. 

The  western  apse  is  remarkable,  on  the  exterior,  for  the  excessively 
beautiful  carving  of  its  cornices  ;  these  are  varied  in  every  bay.  and,  I 
think,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  of  that  exquisite  imitation 
of  natural  foliage,  springing  upwards,  and  filling  a  large  hoUow  with 
its  ramifications,  which  commends  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  most  per- 
fect type  of  cornice  foliage.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  carved  string 
under  the  windows,  equally  good,  but  much  more  simple.  The  but- 
tresses finish  at  the  top  with  delicate  pinnacles. 

At  the  east  end  the  detail  is  also  good,  the  windows  being  well 
moulded,  and  the  buttresses  finished  with  good  simple  niches  and 
figures.  The  apsidal  projections  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  towers 
finish  with  pyramidal  stone  roofs  against  the  towers,  at  a  low  ele- 
vation. 

The  north- west  tower  is  late,  and  has  open  turrets  at  its  angles, 
beginning  at  the  second  stage ;  it  is  picturesque,  but  not  very  good. 
The  upper  stages  of  the  eastern  towers  are  also  octangular,  but  without 
pinnacles ;  and  what  ornament  they  have  is  of  a  very  late  kind,  and 
not  effective. 

Such  is  the  cathedral  of  Naumburg — little  known  to,  and  scarce 
ever  visited  by,  English  tourists ;  and  yet  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  least  altered  churches  in  Germany :  its  two  roodscreens 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  give  it  high  claims  upon  our  admiration, 
since  they  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  two  earliest  examples  remaining, 
and  certainly  older  than  any  quoted  by  Mr.  Pugin  in  his  work  on 
Screens.  Besides  this,  the  architectural  yalue  of  some  parts  of  the 
building  is  so  pre-eminent,  as  in  itself  to  repay  a  long  journey. 

But  1  F^m  ashamed  to  see  to  what  a  length  my  account  of  Naumbuig 
has  extended,  and  I  must  reserve  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  equally  in- 
teresting, but  better  knoWn,  church  of  S.  Elizabeth  at  Marburg  for  some 
other  time. 

I  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Georob  EnMUNn  Strbbt. 


COLOMBO  CATHEDRAL. 

Wb  extract  from'  the  Ceylon  Examiner,  of  the  23rd  of  September,  a 
description  of  Christchurch  Cathedral,  Colombo,  which  was  consecrated 
on  the  21  St  of  that  month — S.  Matthew's  day.  We  give  this  as  we 
have  other  notices  of  colonial  churches,  without  committing  ourselves 
to  the  criticisms  which  it  contains.  It  is  obvious  that  the  building 
itself  is  built  on  the  plan  of  a  parish  church  and  not  a  cathedral ;  still 
a  good  parish  church  is  in  India  a  great  acquisition.  We  must  however 
regret  that  the  good  old  plan  of  building  a  portion  of  a  true  cathedral 
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design  was  not  had  recourse  to.  There  are  modem  instances  of  its 
adoption  in  Mr.  Scott's  cathedral  of  S.  John's,  Newfoundland,  as  well 
as  at  S.  Ninian's,  Perth.  There  was  every  reason  therefore  for  this 
course  to  have  been  followed  in  the  Mother  Church  of  the  mag- 
nificent island  of  Ceylon,  rather  than  that  a  completed  building  on  so 
small  a  scale  should  have  been  constructed  in  a  land  still  rich  with  the 
splendid  remains  of  aboriginal  and  Mahommedan  art.  We  wish  that 
the  name  of  the  English  architect  had  been  stated ;  we  should  be 
curious  also  to  see  the  designs  of  Corporal  Moore.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  speluncar  character  to  the 
architecture.  The  building  indeed  appears,  material  and  details  apart, 
to  be  simply  a  reproduction  of  an  English  country  church.  Our  readers 
will  notice  some  confusion  in  the  measurements  given.  The  internal 
length  is  stated  to  be  nearly  100  feet,  but  on  investigating  the  details, 
we  find /our  arches  in  the  nave  of  15  feet  wide,  and  a  chancel  20  feet 
deep.  But  Rsfive  windows  are  mentioned  in  the  clerestory^  we  con- 
clude that  the  "  four"  is  a  misprint  for  five. 

"In  our  last  issue  we  briefly  announced  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  of 
Chriatchurch ;  we  have  now  the  pleasure  to  state  that  it  was  consecrated  to  its 
sacred  purpose  on  Thursday  last.  But  before  giving  an  account  of  the  ser- 
vices ot  that  day,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  our  readers  to  have 
laid  before  them  a  description  of  a  building  which,  besides  its  own  importance 
as  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Colombo,  certainly  merits  notice  on 
architectural  grounds.  It  is  the  first  church  in  the  colony,  on  any  larse  scale, 
that  has  been  designed  in  strict  correspondence  with  those  principles  of  Gothic 
architectnre  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  sacred  buildings,  and  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  our  English  habits  and  ideas  of  what  a  place  of  worship  ought  to 
be.  If  hitherto  it  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  difficulties,  and  defects  of  so  many  kinds  as  surround  the  architect  here, 
it  were  possible  to  complete  a  temple  of  God  according  to  the  strict  propriety 
of  ecclesiastical  art,  and  reproduce  under  a  tropical  sky  the  churcn  of  our 
English  homes ;  or,  if  possible,  whether  such  would  be  the  best  adapted  to 
the  climate,  and  convenient  in  other  respects ;  that  question,  it  appears  to  us, 
is  once  and  for  all  set  at  rest.  In  point  of  beauty,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  cathedral  of  Christchurch,  and  a  square  room  with  low  tiled 
roofs  and  projecting  eaves,  or  erections  of  stucco  and  cabook,  which,  however 
economical  or  suitable,  can  certainly  lay  no  claim  to  beauty ;  and  in  point  of 
strength,  convenience, — and  what  here  is  another  very  material  consideration, 
in  point  of  temperature, — we  imagine  that  the  cathedral  has  as  little  reason 
to  fear  a  comparison.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  confess  that,  notwith- 
standing many  apprehensions  to  the  contrary,  and  in  the  face  of  many  and 
serious  difficulties,  the  cathedral  is  an  eminently  successful  completion.  U 
must  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  European  art  to  accommodate  itself  to 
native  means  and  native  materials ;  it  must  have  been  a  task  demanding  great 
energy  and  patience  to  indoctrinate  native  workmen,  so  loth  to  depart  from 
old  and  adopt  new  fashions,  in  strange  designs  and  unaccustomed  methods  of 
work;  and  any  one,  who  knows  but  little  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
building,  is  well  aware  how  much  labour  and  trouble,  how  much  judgment 
and  skill  must  have  been  expended,  to  produce  even  one  tenth  part  of  the 
appearance  of  strength,  beauty,  and  completeness,  so  visible  in  Christchurch. 
.  .  .  We  are,  we  believe,  right  in  attributing  a  very  great  share  of  the  credit, 
due  to  all  who  have  brought  this  work  to  so  successful  a  completion,  to  Cor- 
poral Moore,  of  the  15th  Hegt.,  who  all  alon^  has  been  the  resident  architect, 
and  superintended  every  stage  of  the  operations,  from  the  first  laying  of  the 
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foundation-stone,  to  the  last  finish  given  to  the  delicate  tnoery  of  the 
The  original  design  came  from  England^  hut  various  circumstances  and  diffi- 
culties of  one  kind  or  another  have  compelled  many  departures  from  it,  in 
which  Corporal  Moore  was  left  to  his  pwn  taste  and  ingenuity.  However,  his 
genius  seems  to  have  heen  equal  to  his  task,  and  the  effect  has  proved  that 
Her  Majesty  possesses,  in  a  corporal  of  her  15th  regt.,  a  skilful  architect  as 
well  as  a  loyal  servant. 

"  The  proportions  of  the  church  are  good,  and  harmonise  well  with  eadi 
other.    The  internal  length  of  nearly  100  feet  from  east  to  west  end,  cone- 
aponds  very  well  with  a  breadth  of  some  40,  and  the  height  and  very  graceful 
pitch  of  the  roof,  rising  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  side  walls,  give 
the  whole  church  an  appearance  of  lightness  and  freedom  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  on  the  first  entrance.     The  body  of  the  church  is  a  xiave  and  two  side 
aisles,  vrith  a  height  of  26  feet  at  the  side  walls,  and  in  the  centre  50  feet 
The  nave  is  separated  on  either  side  from  the  aisles  by  a  row  of  four  arches, 
supported  on  pillars  of  plain  octagonal  shafts,  with  simply  yet  richly  moulded 
bases  and  capitals,  in  the  First-Pointed  or  Early  English  style,  which  is  stiictly 
maintained  tnroughout  the  whole  cathedral.     Above  the  arches,  which  have  a 
span  of  15,  and  height  of  22  feet,  is  the  clerestory,  marked  offby  a  string-course, 
and  pierced  with  five  doublie-light  windows,  which  add  much  both  to  the 
height  and  comfort  of  the  building.    The  windows  in  the  aisles  have  each 
three  lights,  uniform  in  breadth,  but  the  height  of  tbe  centre  is  the  greatest. 
There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  two-light  window,  filled  in  with  stained  glass, 
above  the  west  entrance.     But  perhaps  the  pride  of  the  whole  building,  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  is  the  chancel-arch,  with  a  height  of  32  feet,  and 
span  of  17i  feet;  at  present,  we  believe,  exceeding,  in  both  dimensions,  any 
pointed  arch  east  of  the  Cape— even  those  in  Calcutta  CathedraL  The  chancd 
itself  is  about  20  feet  square,  paved  with  encaustic  tiling  from  Minton*s,  of 
rich  colouring  and  good  design,  with  a  platform  for  the  communion-table* 
paved  with  tiles  of  a  different  design,  and  elevated  some  few  inches  above  the 
rest  of  the  flooring.    The  east  window  is  one  with  three  lights,  at  present  un- 
glazed ;  but  we  hear  that  stained  glass  for  it  is  shortly  expected  from  Eng- 
land.   The  side  windows  of  the  chancel  are  two  single-lights  on  each  side, 
filled  in  with  stained  glass,  of  simple  design  and  well  harmonised  colouring. 
The  blankness  of  the  walls,  so  unpleasantly  striking  in  most  tropical  buildings, 
is  much  relieved  by  the  effect  of  the  glass,  and  also  by  the  effect  of  colouAd 
texts,  in  decorated  scrolls,  painted  in  the  spaces  between  and  below  the  win- 
dows.   Another  extremely  beautiful  feature  in  the  cathedral  is  its  furniture ; 
and  here  Ceylon,  by  her  riches  in  one  respect,  fully  compensates  for  her 
poverty  in  another.    Asphalte  is  a  poor  substitute  for  marble,  chunam  for 
freestone ;  but  that  ebony  and  satin-wood  are  great  improvements  on  deal  or 
elm,  and  even  oak,  no  one  can  doubt.    Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  its 
kind  than  the  rich  massiveness  of  the  ebony  furniture  of  the  chancel,  or  the 
graceful  form  of  the  satin-wood  furniture  in  the  nave.    Everything  «1isplays 
very  great  taste  in  its  design ;  as  an  illustration  of  which  we  may  notice  es|)e- 
ciaUy  the  selection  for  ornament  of  such  forms  of  foliation,  in  finials  and 
bosses,  as  correspond  with  a  tropical  rather  than  a  temperate  clime.    Every- 
thing, as  regards  its  execution,  is  finished  with  the  greatest  nicety  and  care ; 
and  it  is  verv  pleasant  to  see  as  much  skill,  labourj  and  expense  devoted  to 
the  house  of  God,  as  is  selfishly  lavished  upon  our  own  dwellings. 

*'  Externally  the  church  is  no  less  worthy  of  praise  than  within ;  the  gneiss 
or  granite  of  which  it  is  built,  while  it  impresses  you  with  an  idea  of  solidity, 
contrasts  very  well  in  its  rich  yet  sober  grey  tint,  with  the  fresh  bright  green 
of  the  surrounding  foliage.  The  tower,  which  rises  from  the  north-west 
anple  of  the  church,  is  nearly  70  feet  in  height,  and  must  be  a  commanding 
object  from  the  sea.  We  are  not  alt<^ether  without  hope  that,  at  some  future 
time,  a  spire  may  be  added,  in  which  case  the  beauty  and  general  effect  of  the 
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whole  building  nil!  be  much  increased;  and  it  will  form  a  conspicuous  and 
useful  landmark,  visible  for  many  miles  out  at  sea.  The  massive  buttresses 
which  flank  each  angle  of  the  church,  and  support  the  walls  of  the  nave,  re- 
lieve the  uniformity  of  its  outline,  and  add  very  much  both  to  its  real  and 
apparent  strength :  as,  independent  of  these,  the  walls  themselves  have  eft 
average  thickness  of  2i  feet,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  cathedral  will 
remain  in  undiminished  strength  and  beauty,  a  pattern  and  evidence  of  zeal 
«nd  perseverance  to  those  who  shall  come  after  for  many  generations." 

The  cathedral,  we  perceive,  is  also  to  serve  as  the  chapel  of  the  col- 
lege of  S.  Thomas,  as  well  as  for  parochial  purposes.  This  is  making 
%  practical  usa  of  opportunities.  Accordingly,  at  the  consecration, 
after  the  Bishop  had  been  enthroned  by  the  Archdeacon,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Baly,  warden  of  the  college,  was  installed  dean  of  the  cathedra] ; 
after  which,  at  a  later  service,  the  dean  for  the  bishop  installed  the  arch- 
deacon and  two  honorary  canons  into  their  respective  stalls.  Thus  the 
diocese  of  Colombo  now  not  only  possesses  its  cathedral  church,  bi:^t 
also  its  capitular  body,  duly  constituted  under  canonical  designations, 
and  solemnly  inducted  according  to  ancient  usage.  It  is  needless  for 
us  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  this  intelligence.  We  have  always 
held  and  always  proclaimed  that  the  cathedral  system,  duly  carried  out, 
is  peoeasary  for  the  well-being  and  perfect  action  of  the  Church.  Much 
more  must  it  be  needful  in  a  country  where  the  artificial  organisatiop 
of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  has  so  long  held  sway. 


MOVEABLE  BENCHES  OR  CHAIRS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EecUnologitt. 

DiAa  Sia, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  on  Move- 
able Benches  v.  Chairs,  carried  on  in  your  pages  between  "Londi- 
nensis*'  on  the  one  hand,  and  *' A  Committeeman"  and  *'A  Curate" 
on  the  other.  My  sympathies,  I  confess,  are  entirely  on  the  side  of 
"  Londinensis,"  and  I  hope  earnestly  that  in  the  present  number  he 
may  favour  your  readers  with  a  reply  to  the  letters  of  his  opponents. 
Should  he  not  have  done  so,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  afford  space  for  a 
few  unconnected  remarks  from  a  bystander. 

The  first  observation  I  have  to  make  is  this.  Quite  agreeing  with 
your  other  correspondents  that,  speaking  generally,  in  a  given  area, 
exclusive  of  gangways,  a  larger  number  of  persons  may  be  accommo- 
dated on  benches  than  on  chairs,  provided  that  each  sitter  has  the  same 
extent  of  elbow-room«  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  but  that,  in  cases 
where  on  special  occasions  it  is  desired  to  accommodate  a  crowd,  a 
larger  number  of  persons  may  find  room  on  chairs  than  on  long  benches. 
For,  first, — as  "  Londinensis  "  well  remarks,  when  describing  the  state 
of  N6tre  Dame  at  PariSi  on  the  occasion  of  Lacordaire*s  preachhig,*^ 
upon  such  occasions,  each  individual  will  gladly  concede  a  little  space 
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to  his  neighbours,  so  that  a  larger  number  will  be  crowded  into  the  same 
area,  though,  I  admit,  with  some  sacrifice  of  individual  comfort.  And 
again,  in  a  chaired  church,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  reserve  gaogwaja 
or  alleys;  so  that,  when  necessary,  these  parts  of  the  internal  area 
may  be,  without  inconvenience,  crowded  with  chairs.  This  would  not 
be  possible  in  a  benched  church,  even  if  the  gangways  were  filled  ^th 
chairs;  for  the  congregation — generally  benched,  but  the  gangways 
filled  with  chairs — would  be  at  a  dead-lock.  Whereas,  even  in  the 
thickest  crowd  of  chairs,  a  person  may  thread  his  way  out ;  because, 
like  a  fluid,  the  dense  mass  will  give  way  a  little  in  every  direction,  if 
it  be  not  confined  within  too  narrow  limits  by  the  fixed  obstruction  of 
heavy  benches.  So  that,  I  believe,  on  special  occasions,  a  larger  crowd 
might  assemble,  to  hear,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  preacher,  in  a  church 
with  nothing  but  chairs,  than  in  one  with  both  benches  and  chairs. 

But  "  Londinensis  "  is  perfectly  right  in  saying,  that,  after  all,  such 
unmanageable  crowds  are  rarely  collected,  and  perhaps  not  very  often 
wanted,  in  our  churches.  If,  then,  we  get  rid,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
question  of  accommodation,  we  may  discuss  the  matter  more  allowably 
on  the  grounds  of  convenience  and  aesthetics. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  a  matter  of  feeling  ;  but  I,  for  one,  cannot  un- 
derstand how  "  A  Committeeman  **  can  gravely  argue  that  it  is  less 
disagreeable  to  "  jam  '*  oneself  into  close  personal  contact  with  one's 
neighbours  on  a  bench,  than  to  bring  adjacent  chairs  into  contact. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  feel  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  my 
chair  join  my  neighbour's  chair,  whenever  necessary.  This,  indeed, 
seems  the  common  right  of  each  individual — to  have  the  full  use  of  the 
space  occupied  by  his  chair,  but  no  more.  One  has  no  right  to  addi- 
tional space  on  each  side  of  the  chair ;  and,  in  the  very  thickest  press, 
you  do  not  unfairly  encroach  on  your  neighbour,  and  yet  you  pre- 
serve your  own  independence,  by  placing  tibe  chairs  in  close  contact. 
On  the  other  hand,  anything  more  disagreeable  than  close  personal 
contact  with  strangers,  I  cannot  imagine.  "  A  Committeeman"  must 
have  had,  I  should  think,  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  special  dis- 
comforts of  an  omnibus  or  a  second-class  railway  carriage,  or  be  would 
hardly  have  ventured  on  this  opinion. 

Tliat  each  worshipper  should  have  his  own  chair  seems  to  me  to  hit 
the  exact  mean  of  comfort  and  propriety  in  church  arrangement.  It 
secures  to  each  person  a  certain  independence  and  isolation,  which 
seem  necessary  for  one's  individual  acts  of  worship ;  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  like  pew-doors  or  pew- walls  to  cut  one  off  from 
the  common  prayer  of  the  congregation. 

I  am  sure  also  that  nothing  will  be  found  so  convenient  in  actual 
use,  as  for  each  individual  to  be  able  to  range  or  shift  his  chair  at  his 
pleasure.  I  can  see  no  kind  of  necessity  for  an  attempt  to  maintain 
right  lines  in  chair  arrangement,  such  as  "  A  Committeeman*'  seems  to 
dream  of.  Pews  or  benches  being  practically  immoveable,  (for  nothing 
can  be  more  convincing  than  the  argument  by  which  *'  Londinemus  '* 
shows  the  unreality  of  any  notion  that  heavy  benches  would  be,  or 
could  be,  ordinarily  removed  on  week-days,}  must  of  course  be  arranged 
in  regular  lines ;  but  the  essence  of  the  use  of  chairs  is,  that  they 
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cannot  possibly  form  part  of  the  fabric,  or  even  of  the  regular  furniture 
of  the  church;  and  the  greatest  possible  irregularity  and  confusion, 
during  the  time  of  actual  use,  could  hardly  be  thought  an  eyesore  by 
the  most  fastidiously  sesthetical  critic.  One  could  only  rejoice  to  see 
a  large  jirea  occupied,  however  confusedly,  by  worshippers  arranged  as 
convenience  and  freedom  may  have  dictated ;  in  fact,  the  chairs  become 
actually  invisible  when  a  nave  is  densely  crowded  by  a  closely- packed 
congregation.  But  the  greater  the  confusion  of  the  chairs,  the  greater  is 
the  certainty  that  they  will  be  arranged,  if  not  removed,  after  service. 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  outcry  made  by  *'A  Committee* 
man  "  against  the  untidy  appearance  of  a  large  pile  of  chairs  not  in 
use,  such  as  one  often  sees  in  a  foreign  church.  No  one  can  say,  of 
course,  that  such  a  pile  is  what  one  would  desire  to  see  ;  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  the  perfectly  unencumbered  naves  of  Southern  Europe, 
or  of  our  own  native  churches  in  India — as  described,  for  instance,  in 
Tinnevelly — would  be,  if  not  forbidden  by  our  habits,  much  more  de- 
lightful than  even  a  chaired  nave.  But,  at  the  same  time,  a  pile  of 
chairs,  however  unsightly,  is  so  obviously  temporary  and  easily 
removed  an  obstruction,  that,  whatever  the  eye  may  suffer,  the  mind  at 
once  perceives  that  they  form  no  part  of  the  essence  of  the  building, 
and  consequently  abstracts  them  at  once  and  'without  difficulty  from  its 
conception  of  the  interior.  This  objection  to  piled  up  chairs  comes 
with  the  less  reason  from  "  A  Committeeman,"  because  he  advocates 
not  fixed,  but  moveable,  benches.  Has  he  ever  pictured  to  himself  the 
barricade  that  a  hundred  moveable  benches  would  make,  if  packed  up 
at  the  west  end  of  a  nave  or  aisle  ?  It  would  be  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  a  pile  of  chairs.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  a  separate 
building  for  receiving  the  seats  when  not  in  use,  it  would  of  course  be 
as  good  for  chairs  as  for  benches ;  with  ail  the  advantage  of  ease  in 
moving  in  favour  of  the  former.  Indeed  one  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  chairs  over  benches  is  that  the  latter  must  be  carried  into  their 
places  before  Service ;  whereas,  if  need  be,  each  person  on  entering 
may  carry  his  own  chair  and  put  it  down  wherever  he  can  find  room  on 
the.  skirts  of  the  congregation  already  assembled. 

I  must  confess  that  I  pine,  with  "  Londinensis,"  for  more  "  freedom 
and  elasticity  "  in  our  method  of  attending  public  worship.  I  feel 
acutely  what  he  so  well  describes  as  the  grim  necessity  of  at  once 
finding  a  seat  in  a  benched  church.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the 
"respectable"  classes,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  poor  will  not  be 
attracted  to  our  churches  until  they  find  therein  a  perfectly  open  area 
and  a  perfect  equality  of  seat  and  place — which  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  chairs.  I  am  accustomed,  myself;  to  worship  in  a  church 
with  quite  open  benches,  with  (nominally)  no  appropriated  seats,  and 
with  the  sexes  divided.  In  spite  of  this,  I  observe  the  poorer  people, 
when  they  attend,  instinctively  avoiding  benches  which  they  imagine  to 
be  appropriated,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  slinking  into  the  furthest  seats, 
and  leaving  an  unoccupied  space  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  congregation.  In  fact  they  do  not  realise  in  a  stiff  and  formally 
benched  church  that  equality  which  their  Christian  neighbours,  higher 
in  the  social  scale,  wish  to  establish.     But  summon  a  meeting  in  (for 
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instance)  a  schoolroom,  with  no  seats  at  all,  or  the  children's  benches 
ranged  "  promiscuously "  as  people  may  place  them  for  themseWes, 
and,  unless  my  experience  is  wrong,  you  will  then  find  a  real  equalitjf 
established  and  recognised. 

One  more  remark  before  I  leave  the  instance  of  the  church,  with  the 
practices  of  which  I  am  most  acquainted.  I  obserre  the  universal  prefer- 
ence of  the  end  seat  of  a  bench, — ^the  outside  seat.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing* 
for  any  one  to  go  in  at  once  to  the  middle  or  the  furthest  end.  I  can  quite 
enter  into  this  feeling  myself ;  for  I  hate  the  sensation  of  constraint,  of 
inability  to  get  out  without  disturlnng  a  whole  bench  full  of  people, 
and  I  feel  infinitely  more  independent  in  the  outside  seat  than  in  any 
other.  The  practical  result  of  this  is  that  the  people  are  moat  inooii* 
veniently  scattered  over  the  church ;  the  more  bold  alone  venturing  to 
push  by  a  person  who  may  already  have  taken  the  end  seat ;  and,  in 
one  particular  instance,  a  bench,  even  when  the  church  is  crowded*  has 
often  only  a  single  occupant,  whom,  being  of  higher  social  station  than 
the  rest,  but  quite  unconscious  of  the  efiect  upon  others  of  the  natural 
habit  of  chooeing  the  end  seat,  no  one  is  willing  to  disturb  in  order  to 
get  to  the  other  end  of  the  bench.  Anyone  may  observe  the  same  thing 
ia  railway  travelling.  Most  people  will  greatly  prefer  an  empty  com- 
partment, and  a  single  head  put  out  of  the  window  at  each  station  will 
dften,  except  in  a  popular  or  crowded  train,  secure  a  compartment  from 
the  invasion  of  others  for  a  whole  journey. 

Doubtless  this  has  much  to  do  with  that  shyness  and  reserve  in  die 
national  character,  of  which  both  "  A  Committeeman'*  and  *'  A  Curate** 
have  spoken  very  ingeniously  and  instructively  in  their  letters,  though 
I  cannot  accept  their  conclusions.  I  believe  Uiat  this  feeling,  so  feu*  at 
least  as  concerns  the  common  worship  of  the  congregation,  is  bad,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be*  as  it  easily  can  be,  got  rid  of  by  the  entire  equality  of  a 
perfectly  open  area,  in  which  each  person  will  take,  and  place  wh«re  he 
chooses,  his  own  chair.  The  bench  plan,  though  infinitely  preferable 
to  closed  pews,  is  after  all  only  a  half  measure,  and  accordingly  fails. 
I  am  not  aware  indeed  that  the  experiment  of  chairs  has  ever  been 
fully  and  fairly  tried ;  so  that  I  can  only  speak  theoretically.  But 
judging  from  my  own  feelings* — whidi  in  these  matters  are  the  best 
test  one  can  have. — I  should  say  that  nothing  could  make  me  altogether 
shake  off  the  reserve  of  which  I  speak  but  the  absolute  freedom  of  an 
unencumbered  area*  in  which  I  should  feel  that  I  could  not  possibly  in- 
terfere  with*  or  trench  upon  the  rights  of*  any  one  else.  I  am  sure  it 
is  so  when  any  one  visits  a  crowded  foreign  church.  I  beCere  Uiat  the 
Englishman  is  truly  glad  when  circumstances  favour  his  abandonment 
of  his  excessive  national  mauvaise  h&nte  :  and  I  have  often  noticed  the 
pleasure  and  the  facility  with  which  our  countrymen  in  fbrdgn  travel 
fall  in  with  the  particular  custom  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Nothing, 
I  confess,  would  please  me  more  than  to  see  the  experiment  hxdy  tii^ 
—not  as  a  half  measure^but  in  its  completeness. 

I  expect  but  little  quarter  from  "  A  Committeeman*"  if  he  con- 
descends to  answer  this  letter.  But  he  would  really  be  able  to  say 
that  I  had  shirked  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  if  I  did  not 
'add  a  word  about  the  kneeling  difficulty,  raised  by  him  and  allowed  by 
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*'  Londinensis."  What  will  be  say,  I  wonder,  when  I  tell  him  that  I 
cannot,  do  all  I  will,  perceive  any  great  evil  in  each  person  having  two 
chairs,  one  to  sit  upon  and  one  to  kneel  upon,  provided  always  that  the 
area  and  the  numher  of  the  congregation  permit  it,  without  injury  to 
other  worshippers  ?  I  for  one  should  always  be  an  advocate  for  much 
larger  churcbes,  and  for  mucb  more  frequent  services ;  so  that  the 
space  of  two  chairs  might  perhaps  be  allowed  for  each  worshipper. 
But  where  this  could  not  well  be,  I  cannot,  and  never  could,  see  the 
force  of  objections  made  against  the  practice  of  turning  round  the 
chair  when  needed  for  sitting  upon.  It  ia  only  for  the  Lessons  and 
the  Sermon  that  any  one  needs  a  seat;  and  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
taming  the  chairs — only /our  times  altogether,  for  between  theLeseona 
no  change  is  needed — would  be  no  great  inconvenience.  Besides  whicb, 
the  act  of  kneeling  is  so  much  more  easy  on  a  prie-dieu  chair  than  in 
any  open  seat  ever  yet  devised,  or  to  be  devised,  that  I  doubt  not  people 
would  be  found  to  kneel  in  their  private  devotions,  as  they  do  abroad, 
much  longer  with  chairs  than  in  benches  ;  and  the  disagreeable  spectacle 
so  often  witnessed,  of  a  whole  congregation  sitting  staring  about,  wait- 
ing for  the  service  to  begin,  would  be  less  frequently  exhibited.  Of 
course,  it  would  need  the  goodwill  and  energetic  co-operation  of  the 
Clergy  to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  introduction 
of  the  exclusive  use  of  chairs  in  our  churches. 

Hoping  that  this  discussion  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

RUBICOLA. 


MONE  AND  FALLERSLEBEN  ON  HYMNOLOGY. 

Hymni  Latini  Medii  JEvi,  E  Codd.  MSS.  et  adnotationihus  iliustravit 
Franc  Jos.  Monb,  Archivii  Carlsruhensis  Prsefectus.  Torous  6e- 
cundus.  Hymni  ad  B.  V.  Mariam.  Friburgi  Brisgovis  :  Herder. 
1854. 

Niederldndische  Geistliche  Lieder  dea  XV,  Jahrhunderts,  Au9  gleich^ 
lerligen  Handschriften  herausgegeben  von  Hoffman  von  Fallerslk- 
BEN.     Hanover:  Carl  Riimpler.     1854. 

Wb  have  classed  together  the  two  most  recent  works  on  Hymnology ; 
each,  in  its  way,  deserving  attention.  We  noticed,  on  its  first  appear- 
ance. Moneys  first  volume :  the  present,  if  inferior  in  interest  to  that, 
is  so  rather  from  its  subject  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  better 
edited,  founded  on  more  MSS.,  and  enriched  with  a  far  larger  number 
of  vemacular--^particularly  Italian — hymns.  But  there  is  a  great  and 
wearisome  sameness  throughout,  whicb  it  was  not  in  the  editor's  power 
to  obviate. 

Tlie  most  curious  compositions  are  tbe  hgmni  gloaaati.  Thus,  ia 
those  on  the  Annunciation,  each  verse  begins  with  a  word  of  the  An- 
gelic Salutation ;  sometimes  repeated  four  times :  e.g.. 
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*'  Ave,  Dei  genitriz  et  immaculaU 
Virgo,  coeli  gaudiunij  toti  oaundo  nata 
Ad  salutem,  bominum  in  esemplum  data, 
Dignare  me  laudare  te,  Virgo  sacrata. 

''  Maria,  miteria  per  te  terminatiir, 
£t  misericordia  per  te  revocatur ; 
Per  te  navigantibus  Stella  maris  datur, 
Lumen  vits  panditur,  portus  demonstratur. 

**  Gratia  te  reddidit,  Virgo,  gratiosam,"  &c. 

Tbere  are  similar  compositions  on  tbe  Alma  Redemptoris,  the  Ave 
maris  Stella,  the.  Salve  Regina,  &c. ;  and  in  some  instances  the  whole 
antiphon  is  turned  into  an  acrostich.  We  have  a  single  example  of  a 
parody,  on  which  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  a  Marian  Te  Deum; 

"  Te  Matrem  laudamus,  te  Virginem  confitemur : 
Te  ^temi  Patris,  itella  maris,  splendor  iltuminat : 
Tibi  omoes  Angelii  tibi  cceli  et  universae  potestates, 
Tibi  Cherubim  et  Seraphim  humili  nobiscum  voce  proclamant, 
Virgo,  Virgo,  Virgo  virginum  sine  exemplo,''  &c.,  &c. 

We  find  one  hymn  attributed  to  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Du  Meril 
had  already  published  another) ;  and  the  celebrated  In  hoc  anni  circuio, 
the  most  popular  of  all  mediaeval  carols,  (an  imitation  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Messrs.  Helmore  and  Neale's  Christmas  Carols,)  is  ascribed  to 
Jacopone,  the  author  of  the  Stabat  Mater. 

We  could  wish  that  M.  Mone  were  better  acquainted  with  English 
Missals,  and  with  English  works  on  Hymnology.  From  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  Sarum  books,  he  gives  several  famous  sequences 
from  inferior  German  sources;  and  from  having  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  among  us,  he  prints,  as  for 
the  first  time,  what  has  long  since  been  published  in  England.  Some 
of  the  SequentitB  Inedita  that  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Eccle- 
siologist  are  thus  given. 

This  volume  is  not  less  essential  to  a  student  of  Hymnology  than  its 
predecessor ;  but  we  anticipate  greater  variety  and  greater  interest  in 
that  which  is  to  follow  it,  which  will  embrace  the  festivals  of  the  saints. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  it  contains  three  hundred  hymns,  of 
which  perhaps  two  hundred  are  printed  for  the  first  time. 

The  other  work  is  a  curious  example  of  the  love  for  vernacular  hymns 
which  existed  in  the  middle  ages.  Holland,  in  particular,  was  always — 
as  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  now — the  country  of  hymns ;  and  they  were 
powerful  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life, 
that  curious  order  which  caused  so  wonderful  a  reformation  throughout 
the  northern  provinces  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
Thomas  k  Keropis,  in  describing  the  death-bed  of  Lubert  ten  Bossche, 
thus  writes  (the  quotation  will  be  new  to  most  hymnologists)  : 

"  Cupiebat  enim  dissolvi,  et  esse  cum  Christo.  Igitar  in  die  B.  M.  Mag* 
dalense  fecit  coram  se  cantari  sequentiam  Lous  tibi  CkristC'  Qui  caotatA 
ait :  Quam  devota  et  fervida  verba  sunt  ista !  £t  repetivit  intra  ae  hune 
versum  niminaodo :  Quidnam  kaberet  0sgra  si  non  accepissetf  si  non  medieus 
adesaet  /" 
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M.  Fallersleben  has  pubKshed,  from  different  German  MSS.,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  vernacular  Flemish  hymns  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  some  translations,  some  imitations,  some  original ;  and  has 
enriched  them  with  various  readings.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  how 
much  the  form  and  character  of  some  of  them  recall  some  of  the 
earlier  Wesley  an  compositions ;  clearly,  like  those,  the  work  of  an  un- 
educated man,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge :  e.g., 

"Oet  0  et  gloria  I 
Dat  soetste  van  der  minnen 
Dat  is  Jesus  Marien  soon  : 
Ood  laten  ous  gewinaen  1" 

One  or  two,  however,  are  quite  touching,  from  their  simplicity ; 

**  Comet  nu  ende  schonwet  den  coniac  Salomoon ! 
Die  stal  is  lijn  borch,  die  cribbe  sijn  trooiif 
Dat  hersciiap  is  Josfph  mit  sijnre  buusvrou." 

We  will  conclude  with  a  specimen  of  translation ; 

"  Ut  vitrum  uon  Iseditur  "  Ghelijk  dat  niet  en  quetst  dat  glas, 

Sole  penetrante,  Daer  die  sonne  schijnt  dore. 

Sic  illsesa  credit ur  Gheloof  ic  dat  si  maghet  was. 

Post  partum  et  ante :  Daer  nae  rein  eade  vore. 

Felix  hiec  puerpera,  Die  Moeder  is  ghebenedijt. 

Cuius  casta  viscera  Si  is  besloten  lichamelijc, 

I) urn  genuerunt ;  Die  godssoon  Wert  mensch  gheboren. 

£t  beata  ubera  Die  borsten  die  wel  helich  waxen 

Quffi  Ktate  tener&  Die  God  in  sinen  jonghen  jaren 

Christum  laetavcrunt  !*'  Te  sughen  hadde  vercoren." 


DANIEL'S  CODEX  LITURGICUS. 

Codex  Liturgicus.  Tom.  I.  Ecclesiis  RomanO'Catholica.  Leipsic:  1847. 
Tom.  II.  Ecclesia  Lutherana.     Leipsic:  1848. 
Tom.  III.  Ecclesia  Reformaia  aigue  Anglicana.     Leipsic  :   1851. 
Tom.  IV.  Ecclesia  Orientalis,     Leipsic:   1853. 
Curavit  Herm.  Aoalb.  Danibl,  Phil.  Dr.  Societatis  Historico-Theo- 
logicse  Lipsiensis  Sodalis. 

Wb  have  already  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  most  of  the  volumes  of 
this  very  learned  and  important  work  at  the  time  of  their  appearance. 
We  have  now  little  more  to  do  than  to  announce  its  completion.  It 
would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  say  that  we  do  not  hold  those  syncretical 
views  which  have  actuated  Dr.  Daniel  in  the  prosecution  of  his  task  : 
nevertheless,  the  two  volumes  which  contain  the  forms  of  worship  em- 
ployed by  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  communions,  contain  a  mass  of 
information  which  is  hardly  accessible  to  an  Englishman  in  any  other 
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vork.  The  Lutheran  Tolame,  m  which,  as  is  aatural,  the  editbr  was 
most  completely  at  home,  contains  extracts  from  no  leas  than  ninety- 
eight  different  rituals,  ranging  from  15^3  to  1843,  and  some  of  them 
of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  Calvinistic  Godez,  including  its  three  fiunU 
lies — Zuinglian,  or  Helvetic ;  Calvinian,  or  Frenoh  (to  which  the  Scotch 
«stahlishment  has  the  greatest  affinity) ;  and  Melancthonian,  or  Ke* 
formed  German — comprise  twenty-four  so-called  liturgies.  To  each  of 
the  four  volumes  Dr.  Daniel  has  prefixed  an  introductory  dissertation* 
drawn  up  with  great  diligence  and  care.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented,  for 
the  sake  of  many  English  scholars,  that  the  German  portions  of  his  work 
are  not  translated  into  Latin ;  and  we  should  have  thought  that  most 
German  students  would  have  preferred  the  English  Office-book  in  the 
same  universal  language. 

We  can  only  repeat  the  commendations  which  we  have  from  time  to 
time  bestowed  on  this  very  laborious  publication ;  and  we  most  heartily 
join  with  the  author  in  the  prayer  with  which  he  concludes  one  of  his 
prefaces :  *'  Faxit  Dominus  Ecclesise  Catholics,  cujus  honorem  omnea 
hymni  celebrant,  quern  cantica  praedicant,  et  antiphonse  cum  laudibna 
certatim  extoliunt,  ut  hie  studiorum  nostrorum  fructus  ad  adjumentum 
Ecclesiae  valeat." 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Dr.  Daniel  is  pre. 
pariog  a  second  edition  of  bis  Hymnology,  with  large  additions,  which 
will,  we  doubt  not,  still  further  secure  for  it  the  position  which  it  has 
so  long  held,  of  being  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats. - 


FRENCH  ON  THE  NIMBUS. 

Ma.  Frbmch,  of  Bolton,  has  printed  for  private  circulation  a  brochure 
under  the  title  of  "  Notes  on  the  Nimbus.*'  The  object  of  this  essay  is 
to  show  that  the  "  cruciferous*'  nimbus,  appropriated  by  Christian 
artists  to  representations  of  the  Persons  of  the  Holt  Trinitt,  is 
wrongly  so  named,  and  has  in  fact  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cross.  But 
the  common  opinion  on  this  subject  is  not  disproved  by  the  fact  that  a 
Hindoo  goddess  is  to  be  found  figured  with  a  radiating  nimbua,  in 
which  rays  of  a  greater  intensity  than  the  rest  take  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Mr.  French  expounds  here,  at  length, — (what  he  tells  us  he  had  first  made 
public  so  long  ago  as  1845  in  the  columns  of  the  Athenmtm) — a  theory 
of  his  own  as  to  the  origin  of  the  crossed  nimbus.  He  inserts  among 
the  pages  of  his  pamphlet  a^  piece  of  coarse  woven  fabric,  to  i^w  to 
every  reader  by  experiment  that  any  one  looking  at  the  sun  or  at  any 
bright  light  through  a  veil,  sees  the  rays  of  hght  clustered  at  right 
angles — in  faet  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  He  thinka  that  as  "the 
aneient  Psgan  or  Jew  approached  his  Deity,  with  the  eyes  covered  with 
a  Tetl  or  hslf-closed."  ^e  cruciform  appearance  presented  by  a  bri^it 
light  seen  in  this  way  became  associated  with  the  notion  of  Deity.  But 
he  ha^  not  shown  that  aH  Pbgans  were  followers  of  Zoroaatcr,  aad 
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it  must  be  anovenight  by  which  he  has  placed  Ood^b  chosen  people  of 
the  first  dispensation  in  this  sort  of  juxta-position  with  idolaters. 
Having  however  thus  shown  why  the  nimbus  may  have  come  to  be 
represented  as  marked  with  a  cross,  Mr.  French  goes  on,  with  extreme 
inconsistency,  to  declare  that  such  a  thing  as  a  cruciferous  nimbus  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  either  represented  or  intended  to  be  represented.  It  is  of 
course  true  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  only  three  arms  of  the 
cross  are  shown,  the  fourth  being  supposed  to  be  hidden  by  the  head. 
This  being  the  common  rule,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  became  conven* 
tionally  equivalent  to  making  a  nimbus  cruciferous,  to  represent  only 
three  arms  of  the  cross,  even  in  cases  where,  owing  to  particular  atti- 
tudes, the  whole  or  part  of  the  fourth  arm  might  have  been  depicted. 
Mr.  French  gives  numerous  illustrations  of  cases  where  the  fourth  arm 
has  not,  though  it  might  have  been,  represented.  But  he  does  not 
mention  that  in  ancient  Christian  art  there  are  many  cases  in  which  all 
the  four  arms  are  shown.  We  give  Mr.  French's  conclueion  in  his 
own  words : 

''  We  venture,  though  with  some  diffidence,  to  hazard  the  opinion,  that  with 
occasional  but  venr  rare  exceptions,  the  mediaeTal  Christian  artist  when  paint* 
ing  the  nimhns  of  the  Deity,  did  not  intend  to  represent,  or  at  all  refer  to  the 
Cross;  but  that  his  purpose  was  to  demonstrate,  by  three  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  divine  head,  that  the  one  person  represented  was  invested 
with  the  power,  and  the  glory,  as  well  as  the  identity,  of  the  other  persons 
forming  the  Holy  Trinity." — (p,  14.) 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  a  well  meaning  person,  like  the 
author  of  this  essay,  should  have  committed  to  print  so  shocking  a 
statement  as  is  contained  in  the  words  which  we  have  italicized. 
Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam. 
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At  a  Committee  Meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  Arklow  House,  on 
Friday,  November  the  3rd  ;  present,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  (in  the  chair), 
Mr.  Bevan,  Hon.  A.  Gordon,  Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gordon,  Rev.  S.  S.  Great- 
heed.  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb ;  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  Forrest,  of  Market  Bosworth,  and  the  Rev.  N.  Liberty,  of  Bramp- 
ton, were  elected  ordinary  members. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  J.  F.  France,  firom  the  Secretary  of  the 
S.  Alban's  Architectural  Society,  from  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Baker,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  Forbes ;  and  communications  from  the  Scottish  Architectural 
Institute,  and  the  Worcester  and  Northampton  Architectural  Societies. 

The  following  minute  was  adopted: — "Cases  having  occurred  in 
which  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  necessity  of  employing 
local  silversmiths  for  the  supply  of  church  plate,  when  the  auUiorities 
are  desirous  of  having  correct  designs  and  execution,  it  is  agreed  that 
in  such  cases  Mr.  Keith  be  permitted  to  execute  the, work  on  the  usual 
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terms  of  commercial  commission,  the  designs  at  the  same  time  being 
kept,  as  at  present,  under  the  Society's  supervision."  Mr. 'Keith 
attended  the  committee  and  exhibited,  besides  other  S])ecnDens,  a  ser- 
iHce  of  church  plate  about  to  be  sent  out  to  Australia  for  the  cbnrch  of 
All  Saints,  Bathurst. 

A  letter  having  been  read  from  Mr.  Carpenter,  referring  to  a  proposal 
among  some  eminent  architects  to  send  copies  of  certain  of  their  designs 
to  the  approaching  Paris  Bxhibition,  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  very 
strongly  the  pursuance  of  this  intention.  Mr.  Carpenter  announced  in 
bis  letter  some  damage  to  the  fine  churcb  at  New  Shorebam,  from  an 
explosion  of  gas ;  tbe  repairs  of  which  might  perhaps  afibrd  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  the  projected  renovation  and  completion  of  tbe 
building.  A  design  for  an  organ  ease  for  the  Insirmnenta  SedeMsHea 
was  approved  of. 

Mr.  Street  met  the  committee,  and  submitted  desigpis  for  new 
cburches  at  Boumemoutb,  Hants,  and  Boyne-hill,  Bray,  Berks ;  the 
latter  being  very  successfully  grouped  with  schools  and  a  parsonage- 
bouse.  The  committee  also  examined  his  sketches  for  a  very  lai^ 
collegiate  institution  at  Bloxham,  Oxfordshire;  for  tbe  restorationa 
of  Tylehurst,  Berks;  S.  Mary,  Wiggenhall,  Norfolk;  Henley«in- 
Arden,  Warwickshire ;  and  South  Mimms,  Middlesex ;  for  a  new  par* 
sonage  at  Pitstone,  Bucks;  and  new  schools  at  Little  Gaddesden, 
Herts  ;  Chifiping  Norton,  Oxon ;  and '  Hadleigh,  Essex.  Mr.  Street 
gave  some  account  of  tbe  curious  remains  of  church  fittings  and  fumi* 
ture  which  he  had  visited,  in  a  late  tour,  at  Naumburg  and  other  places 
in  Northern  Germany  ;  and  was  requested  to  furnish  some  platea  from 
his  sketches  of  these  for  the  Insirumenta  EccleHagiiea. 

The  committee  also  examined  designs  by  Mr.  Carpenter  for  a  choich 
and  detached  baptistery  at  Burntisland,  N.B. ;  designs,  by  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulon,  for  a  new  church  in  Lambeth ;  for  restorations  at  Sutton, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  North  Ranceby,  Lincolnshire ;  and  for  new  par- 
sonage-bouses at  Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex,  and  South  Thoresby, 
Lincolnshire.  The  drawings  for  the  restoration  of  8.  Lawrence, 
Stanwick,  Northamptonshire,  by  Mr.  W.  Slater,  were  also  considered. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh,  of  Sydney.  Mr. 
J.  Norton,  and  Mr.  £.  A.  FVeeman ;  and  after  the  transaction  of  some 
other  business,  the  committee  adjourned. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  Music : 

"  6,  Chepie  Walk,  CMtea,  1864. 

"Dear  Sir, 

*'  I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention,  to  the  following  extrsct  firom  die 
report  of  this  Society's  musical  proceedings  for  the  past  year. 

"The  following  minutes  have  been  entered  at  two  successive  meetings 
of  the  Musical  Committee,  upon  the  Secretaiy's  books  r^— '  Revived  Jime 
2l8t,  1854 ;— That  every  subscriber  of  ten  shilUo^  annually  to  a  hmd  ia  aid 
of  the  Motett  Meetings  of  the  Choir  of  the  EcelesiologiMl  Society,  shaU  have 
a  ri^ht  of  admission  to  all  the  public  meetioga  of  the  choir,  and  that  the 
musical  sub-committee,  aided  by  six  of  such  subscribers  nominated  by  the 
general  committee,  shall  msnsge  the  expenditure  of  such  fiind;  and  that 
persons  who  give  their  services  as  singers  shall  have  the  same  privQeges 
aa  subscribers  to  the  above  fund.' 
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"  At  tilt  neit  oommittee  meetiog^  July  13th,  1964,  Ike  Socretlur  re- 
ported that  leTend  pertont  had  alrM^dy  become  tubtcriben  to  the  Motett 
fund.  Mr.  William  Dawton,  master  of  Arcbbiahop  Tenison'a  School,  Regent 
Street,  and  Mr.  George  Grove,  Secretary  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham, 
both  of  them  members  of  the  Motett  Choir,  were  appointed  members  of  the 
choir  committee  for  the  management  of  the  fund. 

*'  In  explanation  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  committee  meeting  it 
was  deienmned — 'That  eaeb  lubscaiber  of  ten  shilRngs  per  aniiam,  and  each 
member  of  the  chw,  should  be  presented  with  a  translend>ie  ticket  of  ad-, 
mission  to  all  the  Motett  Meetings.' 

**  Bj^  this  arrangement,  t^ery  member  of  the  Choir  is  enabled  to  introduce 
one  friend  to  each  meetii^,  and  another  for  every  vearlv  subscription  of  ten 
shillings  paid  by  such  member ;  i.e.,  a  member  of  the  Choir  subscribing  ten 
shiHings  per  annum,  would  hold  two  transferable  tickets,  by  which  two  per- 
sona ^ooid  be  admitted  besides  him  (or  her)  self.  A  Choir  subscriber  of  one 
pound  would  admit  three  friends,  and  so  on,  aeoording  to  the  number  of  ten 
shilling  subscriptions. 

"  As  the  music  meetings  are  necessarily  attended  with  considerable  expense 
in  the  procuring  of  proper  rooms,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  music,  iu  which 
the  library  is  very  deficient,  the  musical  committee  urge  upon  all  the  readers 
of  the  Eeclesiohgist,  and  others,  to  enter  their  names  at  once  on  the  list 
of  purchasers  of  season  tickets.  They,  on  their  part,  will  be  ready  to  make 
arrangements  for  additional  music  meetings  Mficfet  the  three  to  which  the 
Society  is  pledged  by  its  agreement  with  the  late  Motett  Society,  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  sum  is  thus  raised  to  justify  their  incurring  the  necessary  expenses. 
The  number  and  frequency  of  the  additional  meetings  will  depend  partly  on 
the  zeal  of  the  Choir,  and  their  success  in  the  preparation  of  tne  music,  but 
mainly  on  that  which  will  also  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  their  exertions,  the 
cordial  support  of  a  numerous  and  influential  list  of  subscribers  for  season 
tickets.  Should  sudi  support  be  afforded  them  as,  they  venture  to  suggest,  is 
due  to  the  only  musical  society  in  the  country  established  with  the  especial 
deaign  of  cnltivatine  what  has  been  pronounced  by  all  competent  critics, 
the  very  highest  school  of  Church  Music,  they  cannot  but  expect  before 
long  a  large  accession  to  their  own  number,  and  a  consequent  increase  of 
attention  to  their  proceedings  on  the  part  of  all  musical  persons. 

"  As  soon  as  the  necessarv  arrangements  can  be  made  the  Music  Meetings 
will  be  duly  announced,  and  tickets  forwarded  to  subscribers  on  the  receipt  of 
their  subscriptions. 

**  An  early  answer  will  oblige, 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Tours  faithfully, 

"TuOllAa  HBLUOftB^ 

"  Hon  5ec." 


EXBTER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Turn  Annual  Meeting  of  thia  Society  was  held  at  the  College  Hall,  on 
Monday,  the  16th  of  October,  at  one  o'dodc.  The  Rev.  Prebendary 
Domlord  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  N.  P.  Lightfoot,  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  which  waa  unanimously  adopted.    It  was  as  follows  :— r 

"  The  annufld  meeting  of  our  society  has  been  postponed  to  an  nn<« 
usually  late  period  of  the  year,  in  conseqaenee  of  an  unavoidable  delay 
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which  has  occurred  in  preparing  the  namher  of  the  society's  Tnuksse- 
tions  which  is  laid  on  the  tahle  to-daj.     Its  first  nnmher  contained  an 
account  of  the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Mary,  Ottery,  with  very  copkras 
illustrations.    Allusion  is  made  to  it  here  for  two  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause the  ahle  compiler  of  that  account,  hy  whom  it  was  so  fiolly 
enriched  with  documents,  who  entered  on   the  work  so  entirely  as 
a  lahour  of  love  towardiT  that  house  of  Goo,  beneath  Whose  shadow  be 
dwelt  and  Whom  he  loved  to  worship,  is  now  no  more  amongst  us. 
It  was  at  his  request  that  your  committee  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
society's  existence  visited  that  church,  long  before  the  work  of  restora- 
tion had  been  there  commenced ;  in  that  restoration,  now  happily  and 
ably  completed,  except  that  further  ornament  may  be  from  time  to  time 
added,  he  bore  a  prominent  part — ^it  was  to  him  that  your  committee  ap» 
plied  for  information  respecting  objects  of  eccleuastical  aichitectare 
in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  constant  attendants  at  our 
meetings,  and  to  scarcely  one  of  the  society's  members  woold  your 
committee  more  readily  defer  in  matters  either  of  taste  or  of  researcL 
Your  committee  feel  that  the  society  has  lost  in  Mr.  Coleridge  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  zealous  members,     lliey  also  make  allusion  to  their 
first  number  of  Transactions,  because  they  feel  that  they  have  more 
than  redeemed  their  pledge,  in  preparing  an  annual  number,  bat  as 
this  has  been  the  case  for  every  year  sinee  S.  Mary's,  Ottery,  was 
illustrated,  the  committee  were  unwilling  to  summon  the  society's 
members  together,   while  this  work  was  incomplete.    They  did  so 
on  the  earliest  possible  day,  at  a  risk  of  a  somewhat  thinner  meeting 
than  usual,   through   the   many  engagements  of  the  present  week. 
Your  committee  (as  has  previously  been  reported  to  a  quarterly  meet- 
ing) paid  a  visit  in  an  early  period  of  the  year  to  Crediton,  where  exten- 
sive repairs  to  the  fine  collegiate  church  were  in  contemplation.    Their 
recommendation,  that  the  walls  of  the  interior  should  be  scraped,  and 
the  warm-coloured  ashlar  stone  be  shown,  has  been  carried  out  with 
very   excellent  effect.    Tliey  recommend  also  the  use  of  colour  to 
relieve  the  large  surface  of  plaister  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
central  tower ;  the  masonry  of  the  Transition-Norman  portion  of  the 
tower  being  of  so  rude  a  character  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  plaister  it 
The  expediency  of  such  relief  is  even  more  apparent,  now  that  the 
plaistering  has  been  effected.     In  stripping  the  walls  of  whitewash  and 
plaister,  several  objects  of  interest  have  been  disclosed.     In  the  tower 
the  line  of  the  ancient  high-pitched  roof  was  disclosed,  and  abo?e  this, 
but  beneath  the  present  fiat  cieling,  appeared  two  small  single-light 
circular-headed  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  high  gable ;  there  are  cor- 
responding windows  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  tower.    In  the 
transept  (by  far  the  oldest  portion  of  the  church,  except  the  tower)  Nor- 
man windows  are  apparent  in  the  western  walls ;  those  in  the  other  walls 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  insertion  of  largelliird-Pointed  windows  of  the 
same  date  as  those  of  the  nave  and  choir ;  and  those,  the  form  of  which 
still  remains,  cannot  be  opened,  as  they  are  blocked  by  the  ctrcnlar 
turrets  which  were  unhappily  erected  a  few  years  since.    The  com- 
mittee think  that  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  exterior  ashlar  on  the 
south  side  has  been  removed,  and  the  work  is,  aa  they  understand,  to 
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be  continued  on  the  northern  tide,  that  it  might  have  been  found  pmc* 
ticable  either  to  have  removed  those  turreta,  or  to  have  altered  their 
(  form.     As  might  have  been  expected,  several  piscinse.  and  more  than 

one  ambry,  have  been  met  with ;  and  the  ancient  low  arch,  in  which  the 
Sully  monument  formerly  stood,  being  apparent  in  the  north  arm  of  the 
transept,  it  seems  advisable  to  remove  it  to  its  original  position,  espe- 
cially as  the  partition,  against  which  it  now  stands,  will  probably  be  re- 
moved as  the  work  of  restoration  proceeds,  and  the  lady  chapel  is 
thrown  open.  In  stripping  the  walls  of  the  south  chancel-aisle,  two  low 
segmental  arches  of  early  date  were  disclosed ;  they  spring  from  low 
abutments,  the  bases  of  which  are  upon  a  very  different  level  from  the 
present  aisle,  considerably  higher,  indeed,  than  .the  pavement  of  the 
chancel  itself,  which  is  now  approached  from  the  aisles  by  three  steps. 
These  arches  must  have  led  into  two  of  the  many  chapels  attached  to 
this  church.  At  the  same  point,  too,  were  deep  vertical  hollows 
smoothly  cut  in  the  ashlar,  for  the  insertion,  apparentiy,  of  vaulting 
shafts  of  a  different  stone  ;  but  your  committee  had  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  work  closely  enough  to  be  able  to  form  a  very 
decided  opinion  respecting  this.  They  should  mention,  too,  some  rude 
openings  in  the  low  wall  between  the  chancel  aisles  and  the  chancel 
itself,  leading  it  may  be  into  vaults  or  to  a  crypt.  It  is  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute a  new  eastern  window,  similar  in  design  to  the  present  western 
window,  for  the  very  peculiar  one  which  has  hitherto  existed  here ; 
your  committee  rather  regret  the  necessity  of  such  a  change,  which  has 
been  adopted  from  the  weakness  of  construction  in  the  former  one. 
The  great  desideratum  in  the  interior  of  this  church  is  the  re-arrange-> 
ment  of  the  seats,  quite  as  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
worshippers  as  for  architectural  effect.  Your  committee  have  received 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Hughes,  their  local  secretary,  that  the  res- 
toration of  S.  Peter's  church,  Tiverton,  is  making  satisfactory  progress* 
and  that  the  feeling  against  low  sittings  has  gradually  been  giving  way. 
It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  work  is  somewhat  long  in  hand,  but 
they  know  not  what  difficulties  may  have  to  be  overcome.  They  hear 
too  that  a  new  church  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  western  side  of 
Tiverton,  dedicated  to  S.  Paul.  The  ground-floor  consists  of  a  chancel, 
.  having  communication  by  pier-arches  with  north  and  south  aisles ;  a 
tower  surmounted  by  a  spire  and  a  vestry.  The  tower  is  placed  at  the 
south-east  end  of  the  south  aisle;  the  vestry  in  a  similar  position  on 
the  north.  The  committee  have  not  seen  the  plans,  but  they  are 
informed  that  the  church  is  of  the  Second-Pointed  style,  and  that 
though  extremely  plain,  the  details  are  generally  good.  The  chief 
defects  are  stated  to  be  the  absence  of  a  western  entrance,  the  very 
slight  exterior  projection  (only  4  feet)  of  the  chancel,  and  the  position 
of  the  tower.  Your  committee  have  also  received  a  communication 
from  one  of  the  society's  most  able  and  active  members,  Mr.  Spence, 
stating  that  through  his  removal  from  Devonport  he  is  unable  to  con- 
tinue his  services  as  local  secretary.  Mr.  Spence  writes — '  My  writing 
to  you  this  day  is  occasioned  by  the  usual  circular  announcing  the 
meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Society,  on  Monday  next ;  and  1  was  well 
pleased  to  see  that  it  waa  addressed  to  me  at  the  Admiralty,  Somerset 
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• 
HouM,  because  it  remored  my  doobts  aa  to  my  ineligibility  of  oon- 
tinuing  a  member  when  resident  out  of  the  diocese.  I  have  no  wish  to 
leave  the  ranks  of  a  society  where  I  have  experienced  such  gentle 
courtesy^and  profited  by  so  much  experience  aod  learning;  and  I  know 
it  will  be  a  grateful  task  for  you  to  say  to  those  who  may  know  me  in 
the  College  Hall  that  I  hope  my  association  with  them  will  last  with 
life.  I  rejoice  that  I  am  not  compelled  to  take  leave  of  you  all* 
but  may  still  hope  to  render  my  little  aid  to  a  society  whose  objects  sre 
to  promote  dne  reverence  for  the  things  which  ought  to  be  revered/ 

"An  ancient  altar-stone,  with  its  incised  crosses,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  cathedral.  It  is  probable  that  many  more  of  these  may 
be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  for  they  seem  not  oommoaly 
to  have  been  broken,  as  was  the  case  with  the  churchyard  and  wayside 
crosses.  One  has  lately  been  found  at  Tedbum  S.  Mary.  The  mural 
painting  which  was  lately  discovered  oq  the  north  wall  of  the  cathedral 
transept  has  been  lithographed  by  the  society  at  a  considerable  expense. 
Few  of  the  mural  paintings  which  have  been  disclosed  are  in  such 
a  perfect  state  as  this — though  the  decoration  of  church  walls  with 
subjects  of  instruction  was  all  but  universal ;  very  few  village  churches, 
indeed^  of  ancient  date  are  without  some  remains  of  it.  In  very  many 
cases  the  subjects  were  such  as  would  clearly  be  inadmissible  now«  but 
those  might  readily  be  selected  which  would  be  most  suggestive  of 
good  and  holy  thoughts,  and,  in  a  literal  sense,  '  the  stone  shall  cry 
out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it.' 

'*  A  new  society,  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  has 
been  received  into  union,  and  various  presents  have  been  from  time  to 
time  received  from  the  several  societies  having  kindred  objects  with  oar 
own,  and  from  the  liberality  of  individuals ;  they  would  mention  Mr. 
White*s  book  on  Symbolism,  presented  by  himself.  The  committee 
would  especially  recommend  the  perusal  of  some  papers  read  before  the 
Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  and  others 
associated  with  it,  for  the  purposes  of  publication.  From  our  geo- 
graphical position,  we  are  unable  to  hold  such  large  meetings  as  excite 
so  great  interest  and  effect  so  much  good  in  some  of  the  more  midland 
districts,  and  from  the  same  cause  your  committee  have  been  unable  to 
take  part  in  such  gatherings,  though  invited  to  do  so  whenever  they 
occur. 

"  There  has  been  no  lack  of  papers  prepared  for  the  general  meetings 
of  the  society,  characterized  by  their  usual  interest  and  ability.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  has  been,  or  will  be,  printed ;  but  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  members  may  have  of  reading  these  papers  does  not 
make  yonr  conunittee  the  less  regret  the  occasional  smaU  attendsnoe 
at  the  general  meetings.  Some  of  your  committee  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  crowded  rooms  at  other  simiisr 
meetings,  and  they  are  sure  that  the  interest  exeited  by  them  on 
those  who  are  present,  is  often  carried  on  beyond  these  walls  in 
individual  works  of  restoration,  or  in  reflection  that  will  eventuslly 
lead  to  action.  It  frequently  happens,  too.  that  pspers  not  heard  sre 
not  subsequently  read.  The  secretary  of  a  sister  society  has  likened 
QMmud  reparte  to  epitaphs— frst,   because  nobody  reads  them^and 
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secondly,  and  especially,  because  '  they  are  alike  in  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  eulogium  and  laudation  in  which  they  are  apt  to  indulge.* 
The  first  part  of  the  similitude,  your  committee  fears,  applies  In 
a  great  degree  to  a  proportion  of  the  papers  which  is  not  heard.  It  is 
when  we  have  heard  them,  and  our  interest  has  been  excited,  that  we 
read  them  with  the  greatest  profit.  As  to  the  second  part  of  the  like- 
ness, it  by  no  means  applies  to  papers,  nor  does  it  apply  to  the  present 
report.  Your  committee  would  fain  have  undertaken  more  laborious 
work,  which,  of  course,  would  have  led  to  a  longer  report,  but  the  extent 
of  their  labours  is,  in  a  great  measure,  in  other  hands.  They  express 
their  willingness  to  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  church  building  or  restoration,  whether  the  work  be 
small  or  of  greater  extent,  and  if  their  present  report  does  n6t  expend 
itself  in  eulogy  on  their  labours  it  at  least  bears  the  impress  of  truth.'* 

William  Miles.  Esq.,  the  treasurer,  fead  his  report,  which  showed  a 
balance  in  his  hands  of  £9.  45.  lef. ;  a  large  amount  of  arrears  being 
still  due ;  and  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  him  for  his 
able  services. 

The  Rev.  George  Lamont  Cole,  of  Wellesford  House,  Wellington, 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Ellacombe,  of  Clyst  S.  George,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

The  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected. 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop.  President,  Arthur  H.  D.  Troy  te,  Esq.  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Rev.  Canon  Rogers,  the  Master  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Law- 
rence Palk,  Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  M.  Praed,  Esq.  Honorary  Secretaries,  Rev. 
N.  F.  Lightfoot,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Harding.  Treasurer,  William  Miles, 
Esq.  Curator,  F.  G.  Norris,  Esq.  Architect,  John  Hayward,  Esq. 
Committee,  the  usual  ex-officio  members,  and  W.  Crabbe,  Esq.,  C.  A. 
Bentinck,  Esq.,  John  Carew,  E^q.,  Rev.  P.  Carlyon,  P.  C.  De  la  Garde, 
Esq.,  J.  W.  Eraser,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  L.  Fulford,  Rev.  J.  P.  Hughes,  Rev. 
G.  H.  Parminter,  Rev.  W.  T.  A.  Radford,  Rev.  J.  C.  Rowlatt, 
Dr.  Shapter. 

J.  W.  Fraser,  Esq.,  read  a  paper  on  some  of  the  churches  of  France, 
from  Orleans  to  the  Pyrenees,  illustrated  by  the  very  beautiful  draw- 
ings of  the  author. 

The  Rev.  L.  Fulford  then  read  a  paper  on  the  right  use  and  arrange- 
ment of  chancels. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr. 
Fttlford  for  their  very  interesting  and  useful  papers. 

Part  L,  Vol.  5,  of  the  Society's  Transactions  was  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  distributed  among  the  members  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in 
arrear. 

A  discussion  took  place  respecting  the  progress  of  the  restoration  of 
8.  Peter's  church,  Tiverton,  and  the  greatest  regret  was  expressed  that 
though  the  rest  of  the  church  is  to  be  thoroughly  restored,  no  improve- 
ment is  contemplated  in  the  chancel,  which  is  very  poor  and  meagre. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Prebendary  Dornford  for  taking  the  chair,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb  Aonual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  September  ^7.  The 
meeting  was  very  thinly*  but  most  respectably  attended.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  W.  B.  Stopford,  Esq.,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
unanimously  elected  honorary  members  : — Monsieur  Caumont,  Director 
of  the  Soci^t^  Fran^aise  for  the  Conservation  of  Historical  Monuments, 
and  Founder  of  the  Scientific  Congresses  of  France ;  and  Peter  Barrow» 
Esq.,  her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Caen. 

At  the  committee  meeting  previous  to  the  public  meeting,  the  follow- 
ing new  members  were  elected : 

The  Marqnis  of  NorthamptoD. 
James  Cattle,  Esq.,  Peterborongh. 
Rev.  J.  Watson,  Istip. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Woolcombe,  Woottoo. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Spencer.  Benefield. 
Rev.  R.  Dalton,  Kelmarsh. 
S.  E.  Ealand,  Esq.,  Stan  wick. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Empson,  Eydon. 

The  plans  for  the  re-seating  of  Stanwick  church,  by  Mr.  Slater, 
and  those  of  Broughton,  by  Mr.  Law,  were  fully  approved. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Rector  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  committee 
for  the  year  re-appointed. 

The  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  read  the  Society's  report  as  follows  : 

*'  We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  annual  report  of 
our  proceedings  from  the  graceful  pen  of  our  secretary,  Mr.  James, 
that  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  put  myself  in  an  unnatural  position,  and 
the  rest  of  the  society  in  a  disappointing  one,  when  I  undertook  it  for 
this  occasion.  I  have,  however  an  excuse  which  I  am  sure  every  one 
here  will  admit  to  be  valid.  Mr.  James  offered  some  months  ago,  to 
prepare  a  paper  for  our  present  meeting,  on  condition  some  one  else 
drew  up  the  report — not,  as  he  modestly  put  it,-  from  any  laziness,  but 
for  fear  of  wearying  the  meeting  with  too  much  of  his  composition. 
The  committee  of  course  accepted  his  offer,  and  the  consequenbe  ia 
that  the  preparation  of  the  report  has  fallen  into  my  hands. 

**  I  may  here  add,  that  the  reason  why  only  one  paper  will  be  read 
to-day  is,  that  a  feeling  has  often  been  expressed  in  favour  of  aome 
discussion  upon  the  various  points  of  history,  of  theory,  or  of  practioe 
contained  in  our  papers.  Such  discussions  may  serve  both  to  correct 
the  errors,  and  to  confirm  the  truths,  advanced  by  our  contribntota, 
and,  if  carried  on  briskly,  may  add  life  to  our  meetings ;  but  it  has 
hitherto  been  impossible  to  enter  upon  them,  from  the  number  of  papers 
brought  forward  at  each  meeting.  To-day  the  experiment  will  be 
tried ;  and  the  subject  Mr.  James  has  chosen  for  his  paper  will  enable 
all  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  modem  practical 
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architecture  to  bring  forward  any  suggestions  that  may  have  occurred 
to  them 

"  I  regret  much  to  have  to  state  that  the  design  of  re-seating  Oundle 
church  has  been  given  up.  The  work  had  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Scott ; 
and  the  plans  prepared  by  him  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  though  now 
definitely  abandoned,  a  time  may  come  when  (his  important  work  will 
be  carried  out  in  a  proper  style. 

"  The  fine  Perpendicular  church  of  Islip  is  to  be  re-seated  and  re- 
stored. Mr.  Slater  has  supplied  the  plans,  which  were  most  fully 
approved  of  by  the  committee.  The  new  seats  are  to  be  of  oak,  and 
the  chancel  will  be  most  appropriately  devoted  to  the  choir.  There 
will  also  be  new  roofs  of  oak. 

'*  It  may  be  here  remarked,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  committee,  a  very  important  and  curious  question  was 
suggested  to  their  consideration  by  Mr.  Poole  :  whether  pine  was  not 
a  better  material  for  roof  than  oak  ?  not  on  account  of  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  material — for  we  are  all  agreed  that  whatever  is  done 
in  the  House  of  God  should  be  done  in  the  best  manner  possible,  and 
not  as  cheap  as  possible — but  because  there  is  a  certain  acid  in  oak 
that  has  the  effect  of  corroding  and  destroying  lead  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  avoided  by  proper  care  as  to 
the  seasoning  of  the  timbers ;  if  not,  it  seems  a  conclusive  objection 
against  the  employment  of  oak  for  this  purpose,  however  superior  that 
wood  may  be  in  appearance  to  almost  any  other. 

*'  The  church  of  Tysoe,  in  Warwickshire,  of  which  the  plans  have 
been  brought  before  the  committee,  has  been  entirely  re-seated  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Scott.  It  need  hardly,  therefore,  be  stated  that  the 
arrangement  is  good,  and  that  the  seats  are  open.  It  will  be  opened 
again  for  service  in  the  course  of  this  month. 

"  Plans  for  the  restoration  and  re-seating  of  Theddingworth  church, 
also  by  Mr.  Scott,  have  been  discussed  and  approved  of.  The  com- 
mittee voted  £10— double  their  highest  usual  grant — to  this  work  as  a 
slight  mark  of  their  sense  of  the  great  value  of  Mr.  James'  service 
to  the  society,  and  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiology  generally.  The  work 
is  only  partially  begun  ;  the  outward  walls  being  first  undertaken,  but 
what  is  done  is  done  well, 

"  At  Rushton,  the  north  chancel  aisle,  formerly  used  as  a  school,  has 
been  restored  to  the  church,  and  re-seated  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Law. 
The  two  monuments  which  bad  been  poked  away  to  the  west  end  of 
the  church  have  been  placed  under  the  arches  of  the  aisle,  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  the  committee,  with  excellent  effect. 

"  Weldon  church  has  also  been  re-pewed  since  our  last  report.  Mr. 
Slater  has  supplied  the  design  for  the  seats,  which  are  excellently 
arranged.  This  church  has  also  been  thoroughly  warmed  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  at  Rockingham,  by  something  analogous  to  the  old 
Roman  hypocaust. 

'*  The  curious  and  interesting  church  of  Barnack  has  been  re-seated 
with  richly  carved  oak,  Mr.  Browning,  of  Stamford,  being  the  architect 
employed.    Nor  have  the  claims  of  antiquarianism  been  forgotten  when 
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the  sacred  building  was  thus  being  rendered  more  fit  for  present  use ;  for 
the  Saxon  arch  of  the  tower  has  been  opened,  exhibitiug  some  features 
hitherto  concealed  by  modern  masonry. 

"  Mr.  Law  has  also  brought  before  the  society  his  plans  for  the  re- 
seating of  Broughton  church  (near  Kettering).  They  were  decidedly 
approved  by  the  committee,  who,  however,  made  one  or  two  small  sug- 
gestions in  minor  points,  to  which  Mr.  Law  promised  his  attention. 
Here,  as  at  Islip,  the  chancel  will  be  appropriated  to  the  choir. 

"  A  new  church  has  been  built  at  Denshanger,  in  the  parish  of  Pas- 
senham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ferrey.  It  is  an  excellent,  though 
unexpensive,  example  of  the  small  village  church.  There  are  three 
bells,  which  are  placed  in  a  west  bell  turret. 

"The  church  of  Stanwick  has  been  committed  to  Mr.  Slater  for  re- 
seating and  restoration.  The  plans  have  been  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee this  day,  and  much  approved.  The  work  will  be  thoroughly 
well  done. 

"  In  all  these  cases  the  re-seating  has  been  done  in  the  best  manner. 
They  are  made  a  sufficient  width  to  ensure  comfort  to  those  who  use 
them — a  most  important  point,  at  a  time  when  so  many  persons  cry 
out  at  the  length  of  the  service.  They  are  of  a  uniform  character, 
thus  conforming  to  the  Apostolic  warning  against  providing  better 
places  for  the  rich  and  worse  for  the  poor.  And  their  moderate  height, 
as  compared  with  the  pews  of  a  past  age,  may  serve  to  impress  on  the 
worshippers  that  they  are  as^sembled,  not  for  private,  but  for  common 
prayer.  Lastly,  the  appropriation  of  the  chancel,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  to  the  choir,  appears  to  suggest  a  fitting  use  for  what  is,  at 
least  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  a  distinctive  portion  of  the 
building. 

*'  I  must  now  proceed  to  congratulate  the  society  on  the  progress 
of  the  works  at  S.  Giles's  church,  u^der  the  able  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Law.  This  building,  of  which  the  tower  has  long  been  a  chief 
ornament  of  the  town  to  all  who  approach  it  on  the  south-west  side, 
will  soon  be  one  of  the  finest,  perhaps  the  very  finest,  in  Northampton. 
Owing,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  to  the  advice  ofiTered  by  the  society, 
the  east  and  west  arches  of  the  tower  are  to  be  opened,  thus  increasing 
the  beauty  of  the  interior,  and  making  the  chancel  available  for  the 
purpose  of  public  worship.  A  sub-committee  of  the  society  has  been 
appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  parochial  committee  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  and  to  give  any  further  assistance  in  their  power  in  the  way 
of  advice  or  suggestions.  The  parish  has  liberally  subscribed  to  this 
work.  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  alike  taking  an  interest  in  it ;  and  if 
they  receive  from  the  public  an  adequate  degree  of  support,  the  town 
of  Northampton  will  be  able  to  congratulate  itself  on  possessing  a 
second  church  in  the  very  highest  state  of  beauty  and  efficiency, — if 
such  a  term  may  be  applied  to  a  building. 

•*  We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  as  a 
gulf  for  the  destruction  of  properties  and  homes,  that  the  society  may 
))erhHps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  chapel  of  S.  John's  Hospital,  in 
Bridge- street,  has  been  restored,  and  well  restored,  under  an  order  of 
that  court.     It  may,  indeed,  be  regretted,  that  the  new  seats  are  of 
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deal  instead  of  oak,  and  not  of  a  pattern  remarkable  for  beauty.  But 
the  beautiful  east  window  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  the  glass  which 
was  removed  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  replaced ;  and  the  whole 
building  presents  a  very  different  appearance  now  from  what  it  was  a 
short  time  since.  The  Hospital  itself  has  for  the  present  been  merely 
repaired  ;  hereafter  it  may  very  probably  be  enlarged,  the  property  be- 
longing to  it  having  considerably  increased  in  value, 

"  To  return  to  our  society,  for  we  can  claim  no  share  whatever  in 
this  work  at  S.  John's,  though  we  have,  of  course,  regarded  it  with 
much  interest.  During  the  past  year,  a  sub-committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  various  methods  of  warming  churches.  The 
sub- committee  has  drawn  up  a  body  of  questions,  to  be  answered  by 
such  persons.  Clergymen  or  others,  as  take  an  interest  in  this  subject, 
and  can  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  But  I  believe  that  no 
answers  have  as  yet  been  received.  It  is  hoped  that  the  members  of 
our  society  will  be  wiUing  to  help  us  in  obtaining  the  necessary  infor- 
mation, on  which  the  report  must  be  founded,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
value. 

"  Another  step  taken  by  the  committee,  which  has  not  yet  led  to 
any  result,  was  addressing  an  offer  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
county,  to  co-operate  in  supplying  better  models  for  cottages.  The  se- 
cretaries have  not  yet  received  any  reply  to  their  communication.  But 
the  subject  is  one  of  far  too  much  interest  and  importance  to  be 
abandoned. 

"  Our  society  has  sustained  a  great  loss  since  its  last  meeting,  by 
the  election  of  one  of  its  secretaries  and  most  active  members,  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  to  the  Rectorship  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  will  be 
much  missed,  not  only  by  us,  but  by  every  society  in  the  county  which 
devotes  itself  to  useful  public  objects ;  and  our  only  comfort  is,  that 
in  his  new  position  a  field  of  still  greater  usefulness  is  opened  to  him. 
I  am  sure  the  society  at  large  would  cordially  agree  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  and  of  congratulation  that  was  passed  by  the  committee  when 
he  formally  resigned  the  office  of  secretary.  He  has  consented  to 
become  a  vice-president  of  our  society,  and  occasionally  to  attend  our 
meetings. 

*'  Since  our  last  meeting,  the  library  of  the  society  has  been  much 
increased.  It  was  then  stated  that  Lord  Spencer  had  presented  us 
with  a  large  collection  of  books.  Lord  Northampton  has  followed  his 
example,  giving  us  a  great  number  of  works  on  architectural  and  anti- 
quarian subjects,  and  a  portfolio  of  similar  prints.  The  committee  has 
also  purchased  several  books  of  reference ;  such  as  *  Brandon's  Parish 
Churches,'  and  '  Winston's  Glass  Painting ;'  besides  which  we  have 
received  many  presents  of  single  works,  and  of  Transactions  of  various 
kindred  societies. 

••  It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  state  why  we  are  so  desirous  of 
increasing  our  library.  Every  year  sees  an  increasing  number  of  our 
Oothic  churches  restored,  enlarged,  or  beautified ;  and  the  plans  of 
many  of  these  are  submitted  to  our  society  for  advice  and  approval. 
Sometimes,  too,  for  works  of  a  smaller  character,  we  are  ourselves 
applied  to,  without  the  assistance  of  any  professional  architect.     But 
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at  present  our  Gothic  works  are  purely  of  an  imitatiTe  character ;  a 
few  men,  such  as  Mr.  Scott,  may  he  so  thoroughly  imhued  with  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  as  to  he  ahle,  from  the  stores  of  their  own  minds, 
to  create  original  designs  of   a  correct   character ;   the    rest  of  us, 
whether  architects  or  amateurs,  must  continually  refer  to  '  authorities' 
— to  the  examples  left  us  by  the  ancient  builders ;  and  we  need,  there- 
fore, an  extensive  architectural  library,  some  part  of  which  may  bear 
upon  whatever  individual  point  is  under  discussion.     A  library  fund 
has  been  formed  for  the  purchase  of  books,  to  which  any  subscriptions 
will  be  gladly  received.     About  £7.  7s.  of  it  have  already  been  ex- 
pended on  valuable  works     Besides  the  books  above  referred  to,  we 
have  received  many  other  presents.     Among  them  is  a  most  valuable 
collection  of  brasses,  mounted  on  canvas  and  rollers,  from   the  Rev. 
G.  R.  Mackarness,  11am,  Staffordshire,  and  a  collection  of  upwards  of 
140  original  drawings,  views  and  details  of  churches  and  old  houses 
in  the  archdeaconry,  from  Mr.  Poole.     These  drawings,  valuable  not 
only  in  an  architectural,  but  also  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  will 
form,  we  hope,  the  nucleus  of  a  complete  collection  of  drawings  of  all 
that  is  interesting  to  our  society  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations. 
They  will  be  arranged  in  large  books  in  such  a  manner,  and  with  such 
an  index,  as  to  admit  of  easy  reference.     The  idea  was  first  suggested 
to  the  committee  by  a  collection  of  this  character  belonging  to  the 
Lincolnshire  Society,  who  have  a  book  with  a  certain  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  every  parish,  to  be  filled  as  opportunity  offers ;  we  at  once 
determined  to  follow  their  example,  but  we  little  expected  such  a 
magnificent  series  to  be  presented  to  us  from  any  one  member  of  the 
society. 

"  The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  society  was  this  year  held  at  Leicester, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lincoln  Society,  and  was  most  successful.  Our 
society  contributed  a  very  good  paper,  by  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  Churches 
of  Leicester,  and  Sir  H.  Dryden  read  some  remarks  on  Church  Resto- 
ration, which,  I  need  hardly  add,  were  both  sensible  and  amusing.  The 
next  day  an  excursion  was  arranged,  to  visit  the  neighbouring  churches. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  was  Gaddesby,  which  exhibits  curious 
traces  of  foreign  taste,  or  foreign  design,  in  the  west  part  of  the  south 
aisle.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  examples  of  this  kind ;  but 
when  we  do,  they  catch  the  attention  so  much,  that  they  may  be  said 
(on  the  old  principle  of  exceptions  proving  the  rule)  to  afford  the  best 
evidence  of  the  indigenous  character  of  our  Decorated  and  Perpen* 
dicular  styles. 

'*  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention,  that  some  of  our  members,  since  our 
last  meeting,  have  been  consulted  on  the  question  of  the  proper  style 
for  a  cathedral  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Adelaide.  1  refer  to  this  the 
rather  as  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  owe 
a  promised  essay  from  Mr.  James.  We  ventured  to  recommend  to  the 
Bishop  that  he  should  adopt  the  ancient  basilicas  of  the  south  of 
Europe  as  his  model,  as  they  seemed  to  combine  simplicity  of  work- 
manship with  a  noble  and  imposing  effect;  and  would  afford  ample 
scope  for  a  higher  degree  of  ornament  at  some  future  period.  There 
were,  however,  some  objections  to  this  idea,  with  which  I  need  not 
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trouble  the  meeting,  lest  my  report  should  lengthen  itself  >  out  into  an 
essay  on  the  true  principles  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

"  But  I  cannot  conclude  without  referring  to  a  cathedral  possessing 
a  more  especial  interest  in  our  eyes :  that  to  which  we  look  as  the 
mother  church  of  the  diocese.  At  our  meeting  a  year  since,  the  Dean 
of  Peterborough  gave  us  some  account  of  his  hopes  and  intentions  with 
respect  to  his  cathedral.  Since  that  time  the  Chapter  has  concurred 
with  him  in  opening  the  blocked-up  triforium  of  the  choir ;  in  restoring 
the  chapter- house  from  being  a  glazier*s  shop  into  a  room  for  chapter- 
meetings  and  choral  practice ;  in  removing  the  doors  of  the  pews ; 
above  all,  in  throwing  open  the  sacred  building  to  visitors  free  of 
charge  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day.  Cards  with  an 
account  of  the  architecture,  and  of  the  objects  of  especial  interest,  are 
suspended  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  thus  supplying  most  plea- 
santly the  place  of  any  exhibiting  verger.  The  experiment  has  been 
most  successful :  the  number  of  visitors  has  already  increeised  tenfold, 
and  the  damage  done  by  them  has  been  replaced  at  an  expense  of  Ss. 
I  am  sure  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  cathedral  has  been 
the  first  to  set  an  example,  which  will  probably  soon  be  followed  by 
others." 

The  Rev.  T.  James,  of  Theddingworth,  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
prospects  of  Architectural  Developement,  as  suggested  by  recent  legisla- 
tion. Architectural  Literature,   Scientific  Discoveries,  new  Materials, 
&c.*'     Setting  out  with  the  statement  that  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
satisfactory than  the  architectural  developement  of  the  last  century,  he 
mentioned  and  illustrated  the   two  great  developements  which  had 
given  point  to  architectural  style :  first,  the  round  arch,  and.  second, 
the  pointed  arch.     Was  there  any  probability  of  the  discovery  of  a 
third  developement  ?     Character  was  given  to  style  by  the  principle  by 
which  space  was  bridged  pver.     First  came  the  flat  beam  placed  hori- 
zontally upon  two  rough  posts ;  the  next  simplest  form  was  the  pointed 
arch,  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  straight  stones  springing  from  op- 
posite pillars ;  the  third  was  the  round  arch,  and  after  that  the  pointed 
arch.     He  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to  say  that  these  had 
always  gone  on  in  chronological  order.     Mr.  James  next  noticed  the 
modification  of  architecture,  by  wood,  by  stone,  and  lastly  by  iron  ; 
and  significantly  put  the  question,  "  Was  it  better  to  substitute  iron  for 
wood  and  stone,  and  bridge  over  space  by  iron  beams  ?'*     It  was  this 
suggestion  that  had  roused  the  anger  of  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  case  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.     Mr.  James  did  not  wholly  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin. 
He  expressed  his  belief  in  the  propriety  of  the  introduction  of  iron, 
noticed  its  increasing  use  in  modern  structures,  and  approved  of  its 
application  in  the  case  of  the  roof  of  the  Birmingham  Railway  Station, 
and  of  the  Britannia  Tube.     He  objected  to  its  unsightliness  in  other 
instances,  but  only  let  it  once  be  shown  that  iron  was  the  best  material 
for  bridging  over  space,  and  our  architects  would  soon  work  it  into 
comeliness,  or  they  would  be  unworthy  of  their  name.     Mr.  James 
next  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  what  had  been  done  for  the 
developement  of  architecture   by  recent  legblation.     Noticing  that 
windows  had  given  a  name  to  style,  and  that  no  great  alteration  could 
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take  place  in  windows  without  a  corresponding  change  in  style,  he 
spoke  hopefully  of  the  abolition  of  the  glass  duty  as  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing great  improvement  in  domestic  and  other  architecture,  and 
seriously  announced  his  expectation,  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when, 
owing  to  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  windows 
of  a  single  pane  would  become  common.     The  abolition  of  the  brick 
duty  removed  another  impediment  from   the   way   of   architectural 
developement.     Our  brick-makers  had  so  long  been  restricted  to  form, 
that  they  had  not  realised  the  capabilities  of  brick.    But  it  was  not 
always  so.     He  gave  several  instances  of  former  ornamental  brick- 
work in  England,  including  Hampton  Ck>urt,  and  particularly  mentioned 
Germany  as  the  field  to  which  the  emancipated  English  architect  shouid 
turn  for  estimating  the  capabilities  of  brick.     He  quoted  Ruskin  ia 
support  of  his  views  on  this  subject.     Amongst  available  and  desirable 
new  materials,  Mr.  James  mentioned  terra^cotta,  coloured  tiles  for  in- 
sertion in  walls,  and.  for  internal  decoration,  Cornish  and  Irish  marbles. 
He  exhibited,  too.  a  pattern  of  the  coloured  paving  tiles  by  Mr.  Mio- 
ton,  used  to  pave  S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool.     He  described  the  tile 
as  capable  of  very  high  art,  and  explained  that  the  varied  colours 
were  formed  by  pouring  in  liquid  clays  of  different  colours,  which  were 
afterwards  burnt  in.     With  respect  to  modern  architecture.  Mr.  James 
was  far  from  approving  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  S«  George's  Hall  at  Liverpool.     Knowing  that  the  public 
buildings  of  a  kingdom  influenced  the  character  of  its  architecture,  and 
believing   that   the   spirit  of   Gothic  architecture  was   the  best,  he 
regretted  the  selection  for  the  Houses  of   Parliament  of  the  Tudor 
style,  with  such  an  elaboration  of  minute  surface  ornament,  which  was 
at  once  the  great  feature  and  the  great  failure  of  those  buildings.    He 
regretted  the  increasing  taste  in  this  direction,  from  a  fear  lest  orna- 
mentation should  be  mistaken  for  architectural  design.     He  dissented 
from  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  asserted  that  ornamentation  was  the  principal 
part  of  architecture,  though  he  would  not  lose  a  line  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
had  written,   and  expressed  his  thankfulness  that  another  •eminent 
writer  (Mr.  Petit)  had  taken  a  wider  and  bolder  study  of  architectural 
character.     Mr.  James,  then  noticing  that  the  present  architectural 
study  lay  between  the  pointed  and  the  round  arch,  avowed  his  pre- 
ference for  the  former,  and  contended  that  if  England  held  true  to  her 
ancient  spirit,  the  Gothic  element  must  prevail.     One  point  he  must 
not  omit  to  touch  upon.     He  hoped  that  in  all  our  future  buildings  we 
should  have  no  more  shams,  but  that  of  whatever  materials  they  were 
constructed,  they  would  be  permitted  to  show  what  they  really  were. 
Mr.  James  next  dwelt  upon  the  advantage  of  appropriate  colour  io 
buildings,  and  indulged  in  free  expectation  regarding  probable  altera- 
tions in  domestic  architecture.     In  the  course  of  h^s  concluding  re- 
marks, he  dissented  entirely  from  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Petit,  the  furmer 
of  whom  had  declared  that  the  day  of  noble  churches  was  past,  and  the 
la&ter  that  the  rouqd  church,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  people 
G<)mfortably  to  sit  and  hear  sermons,  was  best  adapted  to  present  wants. 
He  did  not  believe  that  this  was  a  developement  of  architecture  that 
would  satisfy  the  people.     He   believed   that  noble   buildings—no^ 
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raised  in  expiation  of  a  crime  or  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  but  springing 
from  a  holy  desire  of  dedicating  of  our  best  to  the  glory  of  Goo — 
would  yet  arise,  affording  space  and  convenience  for  the  full  and  proper 
celebration  of  our  Church's  service. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  James 
for  his  valuable  and  interesting  paper.  Mr.  Poole,  in  proceeding,  con- 
curred with  Mr.  James  in  his  preference  of  the  Gothic  style,  but, 
unlike  Mr.  James,  his  bias  was  in  favour  of  the  round,  not  the  pointed, 
arch.  He  felt  entirely  with  Mr.  Petit  as  to  the  round  arch,  though 
possibly  it  might  not  bear  so  great  a  weight  as  the  pointed.  He  thought 
however  that  Norman  detail  should  only  be  introduced  in  buildings  of 
considerable  magnitude.  For  instance,  S.  Peter's  church,  in  this  town, 
though  beautifully  accurate  in  detail,  gave  no  just  impression  of  the 
fine  Norman  character.  Peterborough  cathedral,  or  the  nave  of  Nor- 
wich cathedral,  afforded  specimens  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Norman 
style.  Much  had  been  said  about  the  picturesque  style.  He  suspected 
that,  in  almost  every  case,  the  picturesque,  not  contemplated  at  the 
commencement,  had  come  afterwards :  the  consequence,  probably,  of 
successive  alterations.  His  advice  would  be  to  begin  with  what  was 
useful,  and  let  the  picturesque  take  care  of  itself.  With  regard  to 
Symbolism  (scouted  by  Mr.  Petit),  Mr.  Poole  confessed  his  partiality  to 
a  certain  extent,  and,  in  church-building,  desired  to  see  the  following 
features :  orientation  ;  the  cross-form  in  large  collegiate  churches ;  a 
fairly  developed  chancel ;  in  fine,  a  good  architecture,  all  the  more 
pleasing  if  they  found  in  it  an  unconscious  symbolism,  whether  of  the 
Gothic  aspiring  and  ever  rising  upwards,  or  of  the  Grecian  spreading 
along  the  earth.  Mr.  Poole  next  enforced  and  amplified  Mr.  James's 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  brick  architecture.  He  spoke  favourably, 
too,  of  terra-cotta,  thinking  it  well  adapted  to  Gothic  work,  and  men- 
tioned a  specimen  church  of  terra-cotta,  which,  with  its  open  joints 
and  unevenness  of  surface,  was  attractive  to  an  artist's  eye.  Indeed, 
he  would  like  to  see  the  surface  of  buildings  presenting  a  roughness, 
as  compared  with  present  appearance  of  what  rubble  was  to  ashlar. 

Mr.  £.  F.  Law,  referring  to  Mr.  James's  remarks  upon,  and  appreci- 
ation of,  the  use  of  coloured  clays,  asked  what  objection  there  could  be 
to  colouring  wood  and  mouldings  as  well  as  clay  ?  The  one  would  be 
no  more  a  sham  than  the  other,  for  in  both  instances  there  was  an 
alteration  of  the  character  and  colour  of  the  raw  material.  Great 
caution  was  required  in  the  use  of  colour.  He  thought  there  could  be 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  mar  the  effect  of  a  deep  congeries  of  well 
undercut  mouldings  by  the  introduction  of  gaudy  colours,  destroying 
the  beautiful  play  of  light  and  sh&de  produced  by  the  mouldings  un- 
assisted by  colour.  .  He  instanced  the  Temple  church,  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  complete  failure  in  the  use  of  colour.  But  there  were 
cases  in  which  variation  of  colour  would  be  advantageous.  S.  Peter's 
church,  in  this  town,  presented  one  monotonous  light-brown  tint.  He 
contended  for  the  propriety  of  colouring  the  wood-work  in  that  case. 
Nor  could  he  see  any  impropriety  in  simply  staining  deal  if  obliged  to 
use  it  for  economy's  sake,  where  the  character  of  the  wood  was  not 
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disguised,  for  that  was  the  only  way,  in  many,  cases,  of  relieving  the 
monotony  of  colour. 

TheRev.Lord  A.Compton  said  the  effect  of  the  colouring  in  theTemple 
church  might  he  bad,  but  it  was  because  the  work  was  badly  done.  He 
thought  it  was  so.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Law's  remarks  upon  S. 
Peter's  church ;  and  strongly  advocated  colouring,  not  only  in  churches, 
but  in  domestic  dwellings,  and  costume  :  all,  of  course,  in  thoroughly 
good  taste. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Poole  as  to  the  advantages 
of  terra-cotta.  He  would  like  very  well  to  see  the  open  joints  and  an 
uneven  surface,  but  the  great  fault  of  the  work  in  the  building  to  which 
Mr.  Poole  had  referred,  was  that  he  could  not  make  a  straight  line  of  it. 
There  was  not  a  mullion  or  a  jamb,  three  feet  long,  that  was  straight. 
Now  for  a  few  cautions.  And  first  as  to  the  use  of  iron.  If  iron  had 
been  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  that  room,  with  glass  at 
the  top,  how  could  they  warm  it  in  winter  and  how  keep  it  cool  in 
summer  ?  He  condemned  putting  bedrooms  into  roof  cielings.  No 
cieling  should  be  higher  than  the  eaves.  He  strongly  censured  the 
practice  of  architects  of  the  present  day  of  searching  after  oddities. 
That  was  the  rock  upon  which  most  of  them  split.  Taking  a  larger 
view  of  the  question.  Sir  Henry  remarked  that,  in  church-building,  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  was,  what  they  wanted  to  do  in  the  build- 
ing ?  It  was  too  much  overlooked  that  the  Liturgy  was  not  now  what 
it  once  was,  and  that  the  great  characteristic  of  present  Church  worship 
was  its  community.  He  had  never  until  that  day  heard  of  the  system 
of  round  churches  being  the  best,  but  he  thought  if  they  kept  in  view 
the  Liturgy  only,  they  would  come  to  a  great  parallelogram  with  an 
apse  added  to  it,  chiefly  for  acoustic  purposes.  With  regard  to  the  use 
of  oak,  he  had  bought  his  experience.  Oak  should  neither  be  oiled  nor 
varnished,  until  it  was  at  least  fifteen  years  old,  for  it  would  never  get 
dark  in  colour  if  done  at  an  earlier  period.  Lastly,  Sir  Henry  warned 
the  public  against  the  use  of  fancy  tiles.  He  would  be  obliged  to  any 
one  who  would  remove  his,  and  put  him  on  good  square  ones  instead. 
Fancy  tiles  cost  more  per  thousand  ;  they  did  not  cover  space  well ; 
they  did  not  keep  out  the  wet,  because  they  did  not  fit ;  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  use  them  without  disfigurement  in  valleys  and  hips. 

The  Rev.  £.  Parker  advocated  the  use  of  blue  slate  for  a  covering. 
He  had  tried  Collyweston  slates  on  his  chancel,  but  they  did  not  keep 
out  snow  or  rain,  and  a  high  wind  blew  them  down. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  spoke  highly  in  favour  of  Collyweston  slates^  but 
stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  workman  from  Collyweston  to 
put  them  on  :  a  step  which,  it  appeared,  Mr.  Parker  had  not  taken. 

The  Chairman  added  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  Collyweston 
slating,  as  being  not  only  durable  but  picturesique  and  harmonious. 
He  had  been  informed,  however,  that  there  was  only  one  month  in  the 
year  during  which  they  could  be  properly  put  on. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  said  the  objection  to  Collyweston  slates  was  their 
enormous  weight  for  carriage,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  required  to 
support  them. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 
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The  first  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  Michaelmaa  Term  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  25th,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Rev.  the  Pre- 
sident in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  adopted,  the 
senior  secretary  read  the  following  report  from  the  committee  on  re- 
signing office : — 

*'  In  looking  back  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  society  during  the 
past  year,  it  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  your  committee  find  it 
their  duty  to  commence  with  referring  to  the  irreparable  loss  the  so- 
ciety, the  university,  and  the  Church  have  sustained  in  the  decease  of 
our  late  venerable  president.  There  is  no  need  for  them  to  dwell  upon 
the  deep  learning  and  holy  character  of  that  most  eminent  divine ;  and 
they  feel  that  all  our  members  will  cherish  the  recollection  of  the  gen- 
tleness of  manner  and  kindness  of  heart  with  which  he  took  part  in  our 
discussions,  while  his  information  on  every  subject  connected  with 
Christian  art  and  antiquity  imparted  a  peculiar  interest  to  our  studies 
and  researches. 

"  Your  committee  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction  that  a  mo- 
nument to  Dr.  Mill's  memory  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
The  fact  that  the  design  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  carried  out  in  correct  ecclesiastical  style.  I'he 
society  voted  a  grant  last  term  to  the  Memorial  Fund,  and  your  committee 
earnestly  hope  that  subscriptions  from  individual  members  will  be  added 
to  that  of  the  general  body :  they  are  glad  to  announce  that  one  of  their 
own  members  is  honorary  secretary  to  the  fund.  It  has  also  been  de- 
termined to  open  a  subscription  among  the  members  of  our  own  so- 
ciety, for  filling  the  eastern  triplet  of  S.  Andrew*s, .  Barnwell,  with 
stained  glass  to  Dr.  Mill*8  memory ;  and  every  one  of  us  who  contri- 
butes will  have  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  erect  a  memorial  to  one 
whom  we  all  so  justly  venerate,  and  at  the  same  time  of  assisting  in  the 
completion  of  a  church  in  which  he  took  so  much  interest,  and  which 
is  so  much  needed. 

*'  Your  committee  had  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Master  of 
Jesus  College  had  consented  to  accept  the  office  of  president ;  they  feel 
sure  that  in  him  we  shall  have  one  whose  extensive  local^kuowledge,  and 
active  interest  in  our  proceedings,  will  render  his  accession  an  earnest 
of  the  increased  vigour  and  usefulness  of  our  society. 

*'  Your  committee  proceed  to  allude  to  the  chief  architectural  works 
carried  out  in  the  university  during  the  past  year. 

*'  The  very  fine  lectern  belonging  to  King's  College  has  been  care- 
fully repaired,  and  is  now  replaced  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  from 
which  it  was  removed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

*'  The  new  buildings  at  Caius  College  are  faat  advancing  towards 
completion.  Your  committee,  being  anxious,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
avoid  expressing  Ojunions  which  can  justly  give  offence  to  others*  regret 
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that  they  cannot  reconcile  themselTes  to  the  style  employed.  They 
think,  however,  that  all  credit  is  due  to  the  architect  for  his  successful 
treatment  of  a  very  difficult  site,  and  the  amount  of  accommodation  he 
has  managed  to  provide. 

*'  The  works  in  the  hall  at  Queen^s  College,  which  commenced  some 
time  ago  with  the  erection  of  a  new  roof,  are  now  l)eing  continued  by 
the  restoration  of  the  oriel,  the  details  of  which  are  carefully  copied 
from  the  existing  remains ;  the  lights  are  filled  with  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  Hardman's  stained  glass,  containing  the  arms  of  the  founders 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  college.  Stained  glass,  by  the  same 
artist,  has  been  recently  placed  in  the  four  lancets  on  the  south  aide  of 
the  chancel  at  Jesus  College.  These  windows  your  committee  would 
recommend  for  attentive  examination,  as  alFording  a  good  specimen  of 
the  best  treatment  of  this  material. 

"  In  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College  colour  has  been  introduced  in 
the  details  of  the  screen,  and  in  the  operation,  unusual  in  a  college 
chapel,  of  inscribing  the  Decalogue  on  the  east  wall.  The  elFect  of 
this,  though  a  great  relief  to  the  general  appearance,  falls  short  in  both 
cases  of  what  could  be  wished,  partly  owing  perhaps  to  the  want  oi  a 
general  system  of  colour  in  the  chapel.  Your  committee  would  sug- 
gest that  texts,  when  inscribed  below  the  string-course,  are,  besides 
being  contrary  to  ancient  precedent,  difficult  to  read,  and  thus  defeat 
the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  placed  there.  A  diaper  pattern 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall  would  seem  to  be  more  suitable. 

"  Your  committee  have  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  syndicate  on  the  subject  of  S.  Mary's  church  ;  they  trust 
that  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  when  something  may  be  done  to 
provide  additional  sittings,  which  are  so  much  needed,  and  to  make  it 
more  worthy  of  its  character  as  the  University  church. 

"  The  new  aisle  of  S.  Benet*8  church  has  been  completed  this  sum- 
mer, and  the  works  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  quoins  at  the 
east  end  of  the  nave,  which  belonged  to  the  original  Saxon  church. 

"  Your  committee  had  hoped  that  something  might  be  effected  to 
preserve  the  ancient  Leper  chapel  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Stourbridge, 
and  adapt  it  to  a  practical  use  by  removing  it  to  the  cemetery,  for  re- 
erection  as  the  burial  chapel ;  it  would  certainly  appear  that,  by  this 
means,  a  good  deal  of  expense  might  be  saved,  and  a  most  interesting 
early  building  be  preserved  for  sacred  purposes. 

*'  On  S.  Andrew's  day,  1853,  the  work  of  restoration  commenced  at 
S.  Andrew's,  Barnwell.  Since  that  time  the  walls  and  roof  have  been 
put  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair,  and  a  vestry  has  been  added.  The 
restoration  has  been*  superintended  by  your  committee,  who  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  state  that  not  only  has  every  feature  of  importance 
connected  with  the  original  building  been  preserved,  but  one  or  two  of 
great  interest,  hitherto  unknown,  have  been  laid  open  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  The  restorations,  however,  are  very  far  from  completion, 
and  many  more  subscriptions  are  necessary,  before  the  church  can  be 
once  more  made  fit  for  Divine  Service.  The  inhabitants  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  that  the  church  should  not  be  left  in  its  present  condition, 
but  that  the  restoration  should  be  carried  forward  as  quickly  as  pos* 
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sibla.  The  committee  therefore  hope  that  no  efforts  will  be  wanting  to 
complete  a  work  fraught  with  the  well-being  of  the  parish  of  Barnwell, 
and  posf  essiDg  so  many  claims  on  our  sympathy  and  support. 

"  In  the  month  of  July  last,  the  Archeological  Institute  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Cambridge ;  which  it  is  hoped  will  produce  a  happy 
effect  on  the  town,  by  increasing  the  interest  of  its  inhabitants  in  the 
many  monuments,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  patriotism  and  piety 
of  former  ages,  and  by  exciting  them  to  greater  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  which  yet  remain  to  them,  and  to  greater  zeal  in  emulating 
such  skill  and  liberality,  by  the  construction  of  others.  The  con»mittee 
have  seen  with  pleasure  the  '  Itinerary  and  Excursions,*  which  they 
trust  will  be  of  permanent  utility.  Among  the  many  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  general  fund  of  archseological  knowledge,  that  of  our 
respected  vice-president.  Professor  Willis,  stands  pre-eminent. 

*'  Many  members  of  our  society  can  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the 
Interesting  excursion  made  last  term  to  S.  Alban's,  which  derived  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  kind  reception  of  Dr.  Nicholson.  We  believe 
that  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  practical  lesson  he  taught 
us  in  his  method  of  carrying  on  the  restorations  of  that  noble  abbey  ;  in 
his  reverence  for  every  old  feature  of  the .  building,  and  in  his  praise- 
worthy care  and  perseverance.  Your  committee  will  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work  with  gpreat  interest. 

"  In  reviewing  the  papers  read  before  the  society  during  the  past 
year,  your  committee  are  struck  by  the  great  preponderance  of  descrip- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  We  have  derived  much  information 
from  the  result  of  Mr.  Luard^s  observations  upon  the  church  of  S. 
Apollinare  at  Ravenna,  and  of  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Gordon  on  some  Spanish 
cathedrals ;  the  remains  of  the  glorious  edifices  of  the  Church  in  Scot- 
land have  been  illustrated  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Ramsay  on  lona,  Mr. 
Walker  on  Glasgow,  Mr.  Wood  on  Roslin  chapel,  and  Mr.  Watson  on 
Dunblane.  Mr.  Deck*s  paper  on  the  abbey  of  Malvern  was  well  worthy 
of  attention  ;  but  the  committee  regret  that  the  numerous  interesting, 
and  in  many  cases  scarcely  known,  remains  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  have  received  notice  only  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Lowndes 
on  Bourn,  Mr.  Rowe  on  Swavesey  church,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper  on 
the  churches  of  Over  and  Swardeston.  The  committee  cannot  allow 
a  paper  by  the  same  gentleman  on  Barnwell  Abbey  to  pass  unnoticed  : 
the  labour  and  research  displayed  in  it  caused  it  to  be  received  with  the 
interest  and  attention  it  so  well  deserved.  Much  curious  and  practical 
matter  was  contained  in  a  paper  on  the  Dedications  of  Churches  by 
Mr.  Norris  Deck ;  and  that  by  Mr.  Gould,  on  the  application  of  colour, 
was  one  which  embraced  many  subjects  for  reflection. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  committee  trust  that  members  will  do  their 
best  to  forward  the  great  ends  which  we  all  have  in  view.  To  remind 
men  that  the  buildings  of  former  ages  are  to  be  regarded,  not  merely  as 
objects  of  (esthetic  and  antiquarian  interest,  but  as  offerings  to  God, 
and  heirlooms  to  posterity,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  hand  down  to  those 
who  come  after  us  in  no  less  perfect  a  state  than  we  ourselves  received 
them,  to  study  and  illustrate  the  principles  on  which  these  buildings 
wero  constructed,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  carry  them  out  ourselves — 
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Mich  are  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  and  sittiilar  aodefiea  \rtatt 
foanded ;  such  purposes,  under  Gk>]>'8  hlessmg,  we  may  hope  to  aa- 
complish." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.,  FeUaw  of  Triaitjr  Col- 
lege,  seconded  by  Mr.  Norris  Deck,  the  report  was  received,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensoing  academical 
year : — 

PRB8IDSKT. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  D.D.,  Master  of  Jesus  College. 

VICa-PKBSIDBKTS, 

Rev.  J.  Gibson,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College. 

Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Cains  College. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Gordon,  M.P.,  Trinitr  College. 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

H.  R.  Luard,  Esq.,  M  Jl.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Swainson,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College. 

Rev.  G.  Williams,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College. 

Rev.  R.  Willis,  M.A.,  Jacksonian  Professor. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Woollaston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  Peter's  College. 

TEKASuasa. 
H.  R.  Bailey,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  S.  John's  College. 

SBCRBTAaiES. 

C.  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College. 
J.  H.  Cooper,  B.A.,  Trinity  College. 

CVBATOm. 

Hon.  E.  P.  Nelson,  Trinity  College. 

COmflTTBB. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Campion,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  Queen's  College. 

R.  W.  Drew,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  O.  Fisher,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Jesns  CoDege. 

8.  B.  Gonld,  Clare  Hall. 

Rev.  C.  Hardwiek,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  8.  Catharine's  HalL 

Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  MJl.,  Trinity  College. 

J.  Ramsay,  B.A.,  Trinity  College. 

L.  M.  Rate,  B.A.,  Jesns  College. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  B.  Nicholson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  8.  Alban's,  was  elected 
an  honorary  member. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  as  ordinary 
members  at  the  next  meeting : 

Arthur  Cnmberlege,  Trinity  College* 
H.  Tttlly  Kingdon,  Trinity  Collie. 
H.  S.  N.  Lenny,  Trinity  College. 
C.  N.  Roberts,  Christ's  College. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact  tbat 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  Hobson's  conduit  to  the  centre  of  the 
Market  Place ;  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  no  new  design  would  be 
substituted  for  the  present  structure. 
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Mr.  Rowe  alao  exhibited  some  very,  interesting  dra^ngi  of  specimens, 
of  ancient  iron-work*  wood^work,  and  brick«work,  now  existing  in 
Great  Yarmouth. 

The  meeting  adjoomed  to  Wednesday,  November  8th. 


The  second  meeting  for  the  Michaelmas  Term  took  place  on  Wed- 
nesday*  November  8th.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents,  the  Rev.  H.  Ingram,  M.A.,  took  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read  and  passed,  the 
gentlemen  who  were  then  proposed  were  elected.  The  following  were 
proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting : 

Rer.  R.  H.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Sidney  College. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ranking,  Cains  College. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Mathison.  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  was 
elected  one  of  the  auditors.  The  balance  sheet  for  the  Easter  term  was 
read  by  the  treasurer. 

The  Rev.  H.  M,  Ingram  gave  some  account  of  the  state  of  the  fund 
for  the  restoration  of  S.  Andrew's  church,  Barnwell,  and  some  conver- 
sation followed  on  the  works  now  in  progress  there. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  November  22nd. 


The  third  meeting  for  the  term  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 32nd.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Lnard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUege;  and  afterwards  by 
the  Rev.  O.  Williams,  B.D.,  Warden  of  S.  Columba*s,  two  of  the  vice- 
presidents. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the 
gentlemen  then  proposed  were  elected.  Mr.  C.  O.  Smith,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  was  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Reyner,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  S.  John*s  College,  was 
elected  an  auditor. 

A  grant  of  £10  was  made  towards  the  restoration  of  Barnwell 
church. 

Mr.  Norrfs  Deck  read  a  paper  on  the  connection  between  Heraldry 
and  Ecclesiology.  His  remarks  were  illustrated  by  a  drawing  of  some 
heraldic  tiles  in  Bredon  church,  Worcestershire  ;  and  he  gave  several 
instances  in  which  the  date  of  a  church,  or  its  connection  with  some 
great  family,  was  proved  by  the  quarterings  of  a  coat-of-arms  in  the 
windows,  or  the  carved  work  of  the  edifice. 

After  Mr.  H.  R.  Luard  had  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for 
this  paper,  the  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin  nead  a  communication  on  the 
subject  of  the  Orientation  of  Churches,  especially  as  illustrated  by  the 
churches  of  Trimley  S.  Mary,  and  Trimley  S.  Martin,  in  Suffolk. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  conversation  which  followed,  the  Warden  of  S« 
Columba*s  addressed  the  meeting  at  soQie  length,  expressing  his  grati- 
fication at  the  incieasing  numbers  of  the  society,  and  the  manner  in 
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which  its  operations  are  conducted.  He  alluded  aUo  to  the  memorial 
window  to  Dr.  Mill,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  Barnwell  Church« 
and  hoped  that  the  project  would  meet  with  support. 

Mr.  Luard  made  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  fund  for  erecting 
a  memorial  to  Dr.  Mill  in  Ely  Cathedral ;  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  Wednesday,  December  6th. 


WORCESTER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  General  Meetings  of  this  Society,  were  held  on  September  25th 
and  26th,  at  Worcester  and  Malvern. 

Lord  Lyttelton  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon  read 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  past  year,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  report  of  your  committee,  which  was  adopted  at  the  inaogotal 
meeting  held  in  January  last,  laid  down  the  objects  for  which  this 
society  was  instituted,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  proposed  that 
these  objects  should  be  attained.  Your  committee,  therefore,  are  only 
discharging  their  duty  in  rendering  to  the  society  an  account  of  their 
operations  during  the  past  year.  In  the  words  of  our  patron,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  kindly  presided  at  our  inaugural  meeting, 
'  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  an  association,  with  objects  aach  as 
ours,  must  be  productive  of  benefit  in  endearouring  to  hnng  about  an 
improved  taste  in  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  recon- 
struction or  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  edifices.*  Without  any  arro-^ 
gant  laudation  of  what  has  been  effected,  there  is  very  much  upon 
which  your  committee  may  offer  you  their  congratulations.  Your 
position  as  a  Diocesan  Society  has  been  fully  recognised  by  the  impor- 
tant resolution  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society,  that  all  plans  submitted  to  them  for  grants 
should  be  forwtu^ed  to  your  committee  for  their  approval  and  advice. 
That  the  best  interests  of  both  societies,  and  of  their  high  and  holy 
objects,  will  be  promoted  by  this  measure,  your  committee  firmly  be- 
lieve, and  it  shall  be  their  earnest  endeavour  to  discharge,  as  honestly 
as  they  can,  the  deep  responsibility  thus  imposed  on  them.  It  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  repeat  here  that  you  are  united  as 
churchmen,  and  therefore  as  a  Diocesan  Society.  All  portions  of  the 
diocese  of  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire  fall  within  our  operations ; 
and  though  your  committee  room  h  in  Worcester,  it  shall  not  be  the 
fault  of  your  committee  that  Warwickshire  is  neglected.  To  thoae 
who  object  to  our  county  character  it  may  be  urged  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  committee  room  it  must  be  situated  somewhere,  and  for  that 
'  somewhere '  the  cathedral  city  would  seem  to  be  most  appropriate. 
The  circumstance  of  our  first  meeting  being  held  in  Coventry  will  show 
your  earnest  desire  that  this  city  should  extend  its  friendly  relations 
throughout  the  whole  diocese,  without  any  local  partialities  or  pre|u- 
dices.    The  meeting  at  Coventry,  which  was  held  jointly  with  the 
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Oxford  Architectural  Society,  was  well  attended,  and  the  yarious  build- 
ings of  interest  which  Coventry  contains  received  their  due  inspection. 
Your  committee  have  great  hopes  that  these  meetings  may  tend  as  well 
to  increase  the  architectural  knowledge  and  deejpen  the  sound  taste  of 
members  of  the  society  as  to  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  remains  of 
medisRval  art  which  still  exist,  and  promote  measures  for  their  restora- 
tion and  preservation.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  hold  a  meeting  at 
Warwick  next  year.  S.  Mary's  church,  Warwick  Castle,  and  Lord 
Leicester's  Hospital,  will  afford  ample  materials  for  study.  During  the 
last  year  we  have  had  to  record  the  loss  of  one  of  our  Vice-President8« 
the  lamented  Dean  of  S.  Asaph,  who  had  often  expressed  his  great  in- 
terest in  the  society,  and  we  should  fail  of  our  duty  were  we  not  to 
make  some  mention  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Holden,  whose  zeal  for  every- 
thing which  might  promote  the  cause  of  the  Church  deserves  this  tri- 
bute at  our  hands.  We  have  received  from  kindred  societies  every 
mark  of  interest,  and  have  admitted  and  been  admitted  into  union  by 
the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  the  Exeter,  the  Northampton,  and 
the  Ecclesiological  Societies.  From  all  these  bodies  we  have  received 
the  very  handsome  present  of  their  publications,  and  it  may  not  be 
amiss  in  this  place  to  advert  to  the  great  use  and  advantage  which 
further  donations  of  books  to  our  library  would  afford.  Our  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  H.  Holden,  Mr.  J.  S.  Walker,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
of  Oxford,  for  the  very  beautiful  presents  by  which  they  have  increased 
our  stores.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  liberality  is  but  the  precursor 
of  that  of  others.  The  formation  of  a  good  architectural  library  is  of 
some  importance,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
effects ;  the  donation  of  a  few  really  good  casts  of  ancient  specimens 
would  be  of  much  advantage.  We  have  placed  among  our  intended 
objects  the  affording  every  facility  which  lies  in  our  power  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  School  of  Design  in  mediaeval  art.  If  the  glorious  works 
of  our  forefathers  are  to  be  appreciated  and  imitated,  it  will  be  by 
means  such  as  these.  To  popularize  it  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  has  been  and  shall  be  our  aim.  We  have  prepared  for  this 
meeting  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  features  of  interest  in  the  cathedral ; 
this,  it  is  hoped,  may  eventually  expand  into  a  handbook.  This  is  a 
means  which  has  been  much  neglected  throughout  the  country,  and  it 
is  almost  inconceivable  to  peruse  the  amount  of  ignorance  displayed  in 
many  places  by  local  handbooks.  We  hope  to  remedy  in  Jihis  city  this 
crying  want.  To  preserve  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and  archseological 
remains  generally  from  spoliation  and  injury  has  been  our  earnest  wish. 
A  sub-committee  was  appointed  some  time  since  to  report  on  the  state  of 
the  ancient  Gnesten  Hall.  A  very  valuable  report  has  been  submitted 
by  them  to  your  committee,  who  are  not  without  hopes  that  some 
arrangements  may  be  effected  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  by  which 
this  interesting  and  beautiful  structure  may  be  preserved  to  future 
ages  to  tell  of  the  skill  of  the  past  and  the  reverent  care  of  the  present 
age.  To  effect  this  and  other  objects  the  society  are  still  in  want  of 
funds,  and  those  subscribers  from  whom  payments  are  due  are  ear- 
nestly requested  to  transmit  the  amount  immediately  to  Mr.  Pattxick, 
the  treasurer.    The  anxiety  and  confusion  occasioned  by  delay  in  the 
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payments  of  snbflcriptioni  is  known  only  to  those  wlio  coodnct  tlie 
AfklrB  of  such  societies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  arrean  will  be  paid  up» 
and  a  sufficient  sum  raised  to  justify  the  committee  in  undertaking  the 
▼arious  works  they  have  in  contemplation  to  tindertake.  A  want  of 
money  cramps  the  energies  of  the  most  Tiyaeious  committee,  and  some 
expenditure  is  necessary  to  popularize  architectural  pursuits.  '  Tlie 
formation  of  a  library,  the  professional  examination  of  ancient  remains, 
and,  abore  all,  the  restoration  of  such  examples  as  demand  support 
from  us,  will  more  than  absorb  the  liberality  of  our  members ;  but  be 
assured  that  the  most  rigid  economy  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  our 
expenditure,  and  that  money  so  spent  shall  not  be  spent  in  Tain. 
Much  may  not  yet  have  been  done,  but  it  is  well  for  men  to  know  that 
a  society  exists  whose  peculiar  function  is  to  wage  war  against  chnrch- 
devastation  and  wanton  spoliation  of  medisval  remains.  To  encourage 
those  who  are  actuated  by  reverence  for  the  past,  to  promote  sound  taste 
and  the  love  of  our  forefathers'  skill  and  art,  to  rescue  from  neglect,  or 
to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  houses  of  Goo,  is  no  light  and  unworthy 
task.  To  proclaim  that  material  architecture  is  but  the  type  of  spintoal 
building,  and  the  fair  house  of  prayer  symbolizes  that  spiritual  building 
whereof  the  builder  and  maker  is  God,  is  a  high  privilege  and  respon- 
sibility. Architecture  and  its  kindred  pursuits,  unless  uudeitaken  in  a 
religious  spirit,  and  to  God's  glory,  are  a  dangerous  snare,  and  there  is 
some  risk  of  losing  ourselves  in  a  semi-rationalistic  materialism.  A 
doe  consideration  of  the  truth  set  forward  by  Christian  arcbitectnre 
will  preserve  us  through  this  peril.  The  fashion  of  this  world  may 
pass  away,  and  the  glories  of  architecture  crumble  into  dust,  yet  the 
great  New  Jerusalem,  whereof  all  earthly  temples  are  the  type,  is 
built  on  a  sure  foundation,  even  on  the  holy  hills." 

The  Bishop  then  rose  to  move  that  the  report  be  received  and 
adopted,  and  be  did  so  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  enabled  htm  to  show 
that  he  still  retained  his  good  opinion  of  this  institution  and  of  the 
good  effects  likely  to  result  therefrom. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Markland  then  proceeded  to  read  an  admirable  paper  on 
"the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  England,  as  it  has  been  affected  by 
the  taste  and  feeling  of  past  and  present  times."  Having  glanced  at 
the  growing  popularity  of  archaeology  as  a  study,  and  at  the  utility 
which  was  likely  to  be  experienced  therefrom,  he  went  on  to  apeak  oif 
the  lamentable  state  of  architecture  in  England  during  the  last  cen- 
tury: — 

*'  And  we  shall  not  feel  surprised  (he  remarked)  that  buildings,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  in  the  last  century  should  have  been  poor,  often 
positively  ugly.  What  were  the  confused  ideas  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished architects,  Inigo  Jones,  when  he  planned  the  chapel  of  Lin* 
coin's  Inn  ?  We  are  told,  in  so  many  words,  that  this  particular  struc- 
ture 'shows  the  skill  of  that  famous  architect,  he  having  therein 
adapted  the  old  Gothic  way  of  building  to  the  manner  of  the  Tnscan 
order.'  What  could  be  anticipated  from  this  ill-assorted  union  ?  Hie 
flower-pots  and  vases  that  still  surmount  some  of  our  church  towen 
may  probably  be  ascribed  to  this  building  and  to  Jones's  grant 
uuthority .     Wren  himself  regarded  •  the  height  of  our  cathedrab  as  « 
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defect ;  he  agreed  with  liis  friend  Evelyn,  that  these  glories  of  our 
land  were  '  congestions  of  heavy,  dark,  melancholy,  and  monkish  piles, 
without  any  just  proportion,  use,  or  beauty,  compared  with  the  truly 
ancient.'  fiut  not  only  were  the  architects  blind  to  all  the  beauties  of 
mediaeval  art,  and  unable  to  give  us  such  buildings  as  are  yearly  rising 
around  us,  but  where  were  the  patrons  of  real  taste  to  call  forth  tslent  ? 
True  it  is  that  immense  houses,  vast  imposing  fabrics,  were  built — 
Blenheim,  Castle  Howard,  King's  Weston,  and  others,  though  they 
furnished  subjects  for  epigrams  on  Vanbrugh,  unquestionably  possess  a 
certain  degree  of  heavy  grandeur,  and  were  vindicated  by  no  less  a  man 
than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  displaying  originality  of  invention  and 
ffkill  in  composition. 

"  The  absence  of  true  feeling  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in^archi* 
tecture  a  century  ago  may  be  detected  in  various  ways.  I  attach  much 
weight  to  the  silence  of  our  best  writers  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  in 
the  Georgian  age,  as  proving  clearly  that  they  could  not  appreciate 
the  solemn  glories  of  our  cathedrals — those  wondrous  and  hallowed 
piles.  At  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  poets  were  susceptible  of  the 
great  beauties  of  mediaeval  architecture.  Milton*s  love  for  the  '  high 
embo wed  roof '  and  '  antique  pillars  massive  proof,'  was  doubtless  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  by  being  educated  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
Cathedral  of  S.  Paul's ;  and  the  lines  of  Congreve,  so  highly  praised  by 
Johnson,  show  that  a  wit,  the  author  of  '  Love  for  Love,'  and  '  the  Old 
Bachelor,'  had  not  paced  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral  without  emotion  : 

'  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads, 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfiut  and  immoveable.' 

"  How  changed  was  the  feeling  of  a  later  age !  I  most  unwillingly 
allude  to  Gray  in  any  other  terms  than  those  which  so  exquisite  a  poet 
may  be  thought  to  merit,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  when  he 
first  visited  York,  instead  of  breaking  forth  into  raptures  with  the 
minster,  and  the  ruins  of  S.  Mary's  Abbey,  he  simply  notices  the 
cheapness  of  walnuts  in  that  city.  He  subsequently  made  atonement 
by  describing  Kirkstall  Abbey  with  all  the  feeling  of  a  poet  and  a, 
painter;  and  from  his  chronological  arrangement  of  many  of  our 
cathedrals  and  other  buildings,  it  is  obvious  that  Gray  carefully  studied 
Gothic  architecture,  and  exercised  upon  it  hb  correct  taste  and  acute 
discrimination.  Walpole  (to  whom  I  have  already  referred),  regarded 
as  the  '  admirable  Crichton'  of  his  day,  as  a  man  of  superlative  taste, 
'  the  observed  of  all  observers,'  makes  tours,  and  visits  various  cities, 
and  what  are  his  comments  ?  They  are  really  worth  quoting,  as  being 
the  opinions  of  an  English  gentleman  of  high  birth,  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge  a  hundred  years  ago.  Speaking  of  Bristol  cathedral, 
he  says — '  It  is  very  neat,  and  has  pretty  tombs,  besides  the  two  win- 
dows  of  painted  glass,  given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwyn.'  (Letters,  V.  165.) 
Of  Malvern  Abbey — '  It  is  situated  half-way  up  an  immense  mouur 
tain  of  that  name;  the  mountain  is  very  long  in  shape,  like  the 
prints  of  a  whale's  back;   towards  the  larger  end  lies   the  town. 
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Nothing  remoina  bat  a  beantifal  gateway  and  a  iohurcb,  which  is  Teiy 
large.*  This  is  all  that  is  said  of  that  fine  building.  (Letters,  III.  91.) 
Of  Worcester  Cathedral — '  It  is  pretty/  (again  this  appropriate  epi- 
thet 1)  *  and  has  several  tombs,  and  clusters  of  light  pillars  of  Derby^ 
shire  marble  lately  cleaned.  Prince  Arthur's  tomb,  ^om  whence  we 
took  the  paper  for  the  hall  and  staircase'  (at  Strawberry  Hill — rath«r 
an  undignified  appr<^riation  of  this  fine  monument), '  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, is  on  a  less  scale  than  the  paper.'  (Letters,  III.  SI.)  Of  Glou- 
cester Cathedral,  when  writing  to  Bentley,  he  says — '  The  outside  of 
the  cathedral  is  beautifully  light ;  the  pillars  in  the  nave  outrageously 
plump  and  heavy.  Kent  designed  the  screen,  but  knew  no  more  thaa 
he  did  anywhere  else  how  to  enter  into  the  true  Gothic  taste.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  built  the  tower  of  the  great  gateway  at  Christ- 
church,  has  catched  the  graces  of  it  as  happily  as  you  could  do  ;  there 
is  particularly  a  niche  between  two  compartments  of  a  window,  that  ia 
a  masterpiece.'  We  will  not  critioise  this  octagonal  tower,  erected  for 
the  abode  of  '  the  mighty  Tom/  on  his  translation  from  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral ;  but  with  all  the  partialities  which  the  members  of  that 
famous  college  may  entertain  for  it,  they  will  scarcely  join  with  Wal- 
pole  in  this  encomium.  Again  in  speaking  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
Walpole  adds, — '  But  here  is  a  modernity  which  beats  all  antiquities 
for  curiosity :  just  by  the. high  altar  is  a  small  pew,  hung  with  green 
damask,  with  curtains  of  the  same ;  a  small  comer  cupboard,  painted, 
carved,  and  gilt,  for  books,  in  one  corner,  and  two  troughs  of  a  bird* 
cage  with  seeds  and  water.  It  belongs  to  a  Mrs.  Cotton,  who,  having 
lost  a  favourite  daughter,  is  convinced  that  her  soul  is  transmigrated  into 
a  robin  redbreast ;  for  which  reason  she  passes  her  life  in  making  an 
aviary  of  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester.  The  chapter  indulge  this  whim» 
as  she  contributes  abundantly  to  glaze,  whitewash,  and  ornament  the 
church.*  (Letters,  III.  23.)  The  deans  and  chapters  of  that  day  must 
have  been  most  indulgent  to  the  lady's  feelings ;  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose what  would  be  the  reception  at  the  present  day  of  a  simikff 
request. 

'* '  A  little  way  from  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Llanthony  Priory. 
There  remains  a  pretty  old  gateway,  which  G.  Selwyn  has  begged  to 
erect  on  the  top  of  his  mountain,  and  it  will  have  a  charming  efifect/ 
(Letters,  III.  23.)  So  that  the  proprietor  of  a  picturesque  ruin»  like 
the  citizens  of  Bristol,  with  respect  to  their  beautiful  croes,  made  no 
difficulties  as  to  the  removal  of  it  to  the  grounds  of  the  first  applicant. 

"  In  their  way  these  remarks,  we  must  admit,  are  characteristic  of 
the  taste  of  the  age ;  and  what  was  the  fruit  of  Walpole's  observations  ? 
Why  the  erection  of  a  card-paper  house  at  Twickenham,  with  what 
Macaulay  caUs  pie*cmst  battlements,  after  the  most  approved  examples 
of  Batty  Langley.  A  portion  termed  '  the  cloister  *  was  really  nothing 
more  than  three  low  arches,  more  fitted  to  hold  dogs  or  birds  than  £:» 
an  ambulatory.  A  man  might  in  six  strides  have  compassed  it.  Yet 
it  was  of  that  building  that  Gray  says,  <  There  was  a  purity  and  pro- 
priety of  Golhicism  in  it  that  1  have  not  seen  elsewhere.' 

"  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  I  quote  it  as  another  fact  illus- 
trative  of  the  darkness  of  feeling  at  this  period,  that  when  General 
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Wolfe*8  mohumfeot  was*  erected  in  Wettminster  Abbey,  the  fine  tomb 
of  Aylmer  De  Valence  was  actually  removed  for  its  reoeption.  An 
offer  was  subsequently  made  by  an  amateur  antiquary  for  the  purchase 
of  De  Valence^B  monument,  but  the  worthy  Dean,  Dr.  Pearoe,  though 
he  had  permitted  Mr.  Wilton's  modern  sculpture  to  uaurp  the  place  of 
the  ancient  tomb,  was  staggered  by  this  bold  proposal,  and  placed  it  in 
the  situation  which  it  now  occupies." 

The  following  were  among  the  objects  held  out  by  Mr.  Markland 
for  this  and  kindred  societies  :-*— 

'*  Ist.  It  would  be  important  to  ascertain  what  books,  especially  old 
copies  of  fiibles,  martyrologies,  &c.>  are  still  in  existence  in  diurck 
libraries,  or  in  parsonage  houses  left  to  particular  incumbencies.  There 
are  very  many  such  scattered  ubout,  little  known,  and  occasionally  very 
ill  taken  care  of. 

'*  3nd.  In  private  houses  old  MSS.  and  documents  of  great  anti- 
quarian interest  are  to  be  found  which  the  possessors  care  little  about, 
and  which  they  would  doubtless  permit  to  be  examined. 

**  3rd.  As  colouring  and  polychrome  is  now  often  introduced  in 
efaurcbes,  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  and  to  have  correct  drawings  of 
all  ancient  remains  of  such  colouring  when  discovered  under  white- 
wash, &c. 

"  4th.  Any  interesting  and  curious  specimens  of  church  plate,  with 
the  names  of  the  donors,  might  be  noticed,  with  the  inscriptions  on 
them. 

"  6th.  All  traditions  of  each  parish,  as  to  particular  usages,  e.g., 
ringing  the  curfew,  the  ringing  at  funerals,  marriages,  &c.  The  church 
at  Sonning,  in  Berkshire,  and  various  others,  are  dressed  with  yew  on 
Easter  Sunday  as  an  immemorial  custom.  The  setting  up  of  palms 
on  Palm  Sunday,  as  at  Ambleside  church ;  rules  about  gleaning  and 
gleaners,  wakes,  and  fairs :  indeed,  all  local  peculiarities  are  interesting. 

**  6th.  We  should,  by  our  inquiries,  ascertain  bow  for  the  school- 
master has  been  abroad  by  traces  of  ancient  superstitions  still  lingering 
in  the  existing  belief  in  witches  and  other  gpross  absurdities,  llie  last 
witch  tried  was,  I  am  told,  a  resident  of  Tewin,  Herts.  In  Surrey,  a 
clerical  friend  of  mine  informs  me  that  he  had  two  witches  in  his 
parish,  who  were  charged  with  bewitching  children,  coming  through 
the  walls  of  obnoxious  cottages  at  night,  and  performing  various  other 
feats.  Another  clerical  friend  tells  me  that  itk  Devonshire  he  has 
known  both  a  witch  and  a  wizard  :  the  latter  is  frequently  consulted 
by  the  common  people,  and  is  paid  for  his  opinion.  Do  such  people 
still  exist  in  popular  opinion  in  this  country  ? 

*'  7th.  The  treatment  both  of  human  beings  and  of  animals  in  sick* 
ness  and  from  accidents  would  oftentimes  present  curious  jnctures  of 
gross  ignorance  and  credulity,  even  in  thii^  boasted  age. 

"  8th.  Lastly,  if  a  Clergyman  or  some  intelligent  inhabitant  would 
take  the  history  of  his  parish,  as  given  in  '  Nash's  County  History,' 
and  add  to  it  whatever  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  whatever  im^ 
portant  alterations  in  the  church  and  the  buildings  in  the  parish  may 
have  taken  place,  correct  whatever  statements  are  erroneous  or  im- 
perCsct,  supply  whatever  is  defective,  or  the  events  of  later  years  would 
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furnish,  good  service  would  be  rendered  by  that  matt  to  the  cause  of 
topography,  and  the  best  materials  would  be  proTided,  as  already  stated, 
for  a  general  history  of  the  county. 

"  One  word,  before  1  close,  of  a  grave  character.  The  pursuits  in 
which  we  are  engaged  are  not  only  most  interesting  and  useful  in  their 
ends,  but  they  are  connected  with  deep  religious  sentiment.  We  cm^ 
not  contemplate  a  majestic  ruin,  or  a  building  fislling  into  decay,  witli* 
out  being  sensible  of  the  instability  of  all  earthly  greatness.  However 
low  and  deep  the  foundations  may  have  been  laid,  and  however  high  its 
head  may  once  have  been  raised,  still,  as  the  Prophet  foretold,  *  The 
houses  of  ivory  shall  perish,  and  the  great  houses  shall  have  an  and.* 
The  thoughtful  observer  will  call  to  onind  that  churches,  once  illos* 
trioos,  planted  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  watered  by  the  blood  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  are  now  no  more.  He  knows  the  time  when,  by 
puritanical  violence,  the  altars  of  our  own  Zion  were  demolished,  her 
treasures  spoiled,  her  holy  things  profaned,  her  spiritual  pastors  wan* 
derers  on  the  earth.  So  may  it  be  again ;  the  time  may  come,  as 
Bishop  Horsley  remarked,  when  it  may  be  said.  Where  is  now  the 
Church  of  England  ?  He  will  not  place  a  vain  confidence  in  the  pui^ 
worship,  the  better  discipline,  and  the  sounder  faith,  with  which  we 
have  been  blessed  :  all  he  will  feel  is  that  they  are  Ood*s  gifts,  and 
that  the  security  we  derive  from  them  will  depend  upon  the  use  we 
make  of  them.  The  wise  master  builder  will  lay  his  foundation  on  the 
Rock  of  ages,  and  he  will  feel  assured  that  that  city  alone  will  be  per- 
manent and  abiding  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

Mr.  W.  White,  an  ardiitect,  had  been  engaged  to  guide  the  com* 
pany  round  the  cathedral,  and  to  explain  its  principal  features ;  and 
accordingly  at  two  o*clock  they  assembled  in  the  nave.  Mr.  White 
commenced  with  the  two  westernmost  arches,  which  have  afforded  ao 
much  food  for  speculation.  These,  he  considered,  were  a  part  of  Wul- 
Stan's  cathedral,  and  thought  that  the  whole  of  the  cathedral  had  been 
built  in  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  out  by  that  Bishop,  several  parts 
of  bis  building  remaining  in  the  walls  of  the  nave,  gpreat  tnmsepts,  &c. 

llie  evening  meeting  was  well  attended.  Lord  Ward  taking  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Norris  Deck  was  then  called  upon  for  his  paper  '*  On  rebuses 
and  the  punning  mottoes  and  devices  of  the  middle  ages.*' 

Mr.  White  then  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  on  Worcester  Cathedral. 

The  programme  of  Tuesday,  September  25th,  included  a  visit  to  Mal- 
vern, Lectures  by  Mr.Freeman  on  the  Priory  Church  and  by  Mr.  Deck  on 
its'painted  glass,  a  nactual  inspection  of  the  building,  and  a  tour  to  Little 
Malveru,  Newland,  Madresfield,  Hanley  Castle,  Trinity  and  North 
Malvern  Churches. 

The  meeting  commenced  at  the  Lyttelton  School- room.  Lord  Ward 
presiding. 

Lord  Ward  having  called  upon  Mr.  Freeman  to  deliver  his  address 
upon  the  Priory  Church,  that  gentleman  came'  forward,  and  eztempo* 
raneously  gave  a  descriptive  sketch  which  was  remarkably  for  its  desr- 
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ness,  vigour,  distinctneBS,  and  ori^nality— attributes  rendered   still 
more  worthy  of  note  by  the  fact  that,  from  Mr.  Freeman's  unavoidable 
engagements,  he  had  been  unable  to  inspect  the  church  till  the  previous 
day  only — an  instance  of  "audacity/*  to  use   his  own  expression, 
which,  however,  seemed  peculiarly  excusable  in  one  so  ardent  and 
withal  so  much  a  master  of  his  subject.     He  said  the  Priory  Church 
of  Malvern  was  a  Norman  cruciform  building,  transformed  into  the 
Perpendicular.     The  tower  was  central,  between  the  two  transepts; 
and  although  the  south  transept  wns  gone,  there  were  still  fragments 
remaining  showing  its  former  existence.    The  foundatbn  of  the  Priory 
took  place  in  1086,  but  no  considerable  part  of  it  was  built  till  some 
years  afterwards.    He  attributed  the  earliest  portions  to  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  (about  1120);  those  portions  were  the  pillars  and  arches 
of  the  naVe.    As  the  ancient  masons  worked  from  east  to  west,  the 
oldest  portion  would  be  of  course  at  the  east  end,  but  that  was  now 
gone.     Behind  the  high  altar  and  reredos  were  traces  of  what  had  been 
tiiought  to  be  an  apse,  being  a  wall  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  cir-< 
de.     These  apses  were  usual  in  conventual  churches  of  that  period. 
At  Worcester  and  Iieominster  there  had  been  apses;  but  this  at 
Malvern,  being  a  segmental  one,  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  an 
external  wall  of  the  apse  of  a  chancel  which  had  aisles,  the  width 
of  which  was  included  in   the  span  of  the  semicircle.     He  would 
not  lay  that  down  dogmatically  ;  but  if  there  were  no  a|)se,  he  knew 
of  no  clue  to  the  eastern  arrangement  of  this  church,  as  shown  by  the 
discoveries  just  made  here.     The  Norman  work  of  this  church,  as  also 
the  Perpendicular  engrafted  upon  it,  were  singularly  like  that  of  Olou- 
cester  Cathedral,  a  structure  which  was  being  raised  at  the  same  time. 
The  original  height  of  the  Norman  Church  was  not  apparent,  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  shown  by  the  present  height  of  the  north 
transept.    The  height  was  much  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Perpendicular 
work,  and  the  church  now  appeared  too  lofty  in  proportion  to  its 
length.    He  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Norman  church  had 
western  towers,. or  anything  more  than  a  central  tower  as  at  present. 
The  eastern  portion  was  certainly  very  difficult  to  explain  ;  and  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dyson  had  recently  made  some  discoveries  there,  he  would 
leave  that  portion  in  the  hands  of  the  rev.  gentleman  to  explain ;  but  it 
seemed  probable  that  there  had  been  a  crypt,  under  the  Lady  Chapel, 
of  Transitional  date,  or  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.    There 
was  great  localism  apparent  in  the  Norman  and  Transitional  work  here, 
similar  to  the  style  which  had  prevailed  in  South  Wales  and  Somerset- 
shire, the  appearances  of  which  he  explained  by  a  specimen  of  a  Tran« 
sitional^.capital  dug  up  at  the  east  end  of  the  Priory  Church.     The 
Perpendicular  work  of  this  church  was'  commenced  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Carpenter,  or  from  1460 
to  14 GO.     The  works  of  Gloucester  were  going  on  at  the  same  time; 
but  while  the  masons  at  the  latter  place  overlaid  their  Norman  choir 
at  Malvern  they  rebuilt  it  altogether,  and  hence  prevented  much  of 
that  bungling  work  and  dovetailing  of  the  two  styles  which  were  seen 
at  Gloucester.     Still  there  was  a  weakness  and  poorness  of  detail  and 
A  lack  of  depth  and  vigour  in  the  mouldings  of  this  Perpendicular 
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work.  At  Winchester  might  be  seen  specimens  of  good  Normsn 
tarned  into  good  Perpendicular:  at  Maivem,  bad  Norman  into  bad 
Perpendicular.  The  ornaments  of  the  tower  here  bad  the  appear* 
ance  of  being  stuck  on,  and  were  widely  different  from  the  beau- 
tiful towers  of  Somersetshire.  It  bad  been  said  that  the  fioe 
Somersetshire  Perpendicular  had  been  imitated  from  Gloucester, 
but  he  did  not  think  so.  Glastonbury  was  no  douht  the  centre  and 
aradle  of  that  beautiful  style.  He  then  noticed  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  legs  of  Malrern  tower,  especially  the  greater  width  of  panelling 
shown  on  the  western  pier  than  on  the  eastern  one,  which  he  thougbc 
was  intended  to  give  greater  im]K)rtance  and  beauty  to  the  site  of  the 
rood-loft.  The  later  Perpendicular  work  of  the  nave  clerestory  bad 
been  unsatisfactorily  done ;  they  should  either  have  left  the  Norman 
clerestory  or  produced  something  of  their  own  more  agreeable  than  the 
present  range  of  windows  with  the  large  blank  spaces  between  tiieoi 
and  the  Norman  arches  beneath.  He  saw  no  traces  of  the  nave  ever 
having  been  vaulted,  as  was  the  case  in  the  choir.  Battlements  and 
low  leaded  roofs  appeared  to  have  been  originally  put  up,  but  these  bad 
given  way  to  later  work,  and  when  the  roof  was  raised  the  battlements 
were  taken  away  and  tiles  were  used.  The  conventual  buildings  here 
stood  on  the  south  side,  which,  although  the  most  usual  custom,  was 
by  no  means  general ;  those  at  Gloucester,  for  instance,  were  on  the 
north.  But  little  remained  of  these  buildings  at  Malvern.  The  old 
refectory  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  timber  roofing  in  En^nd. 
and  was  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  bold  and  solid  treatment 
of  its  timbers.  This  was  the  prevailing  form  of  roofs  in  Wales,  where, 
though  the  churches  were  generally  mean  in  stonework,  they  usuallf 
contained  very  beautiful  wooden  roofs.  The  same  style  would  likewise 
be  found  there  in  domestic  buildings,  while  in  Somersetshire  it  was 
seen  in  domestic  work  only,  and  not  in  the  churches.  This  at  Malvern, 
however,  was  the  finest  example  he  had  seen,  and  he  showed  its  general 
features  by  means  of  a  drawing,  exhibiting  the  refectory  roof  as  being 
supported  by  a  bold  and  remarkable  arrangement  of  woodwork  springing 
from  the  ground.  In  conclusion.  Mr,  Freeman  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  hearing  that  Mr.  Dyson  ctrntemjikted  extending  his  researches 
to  these  conventual  buildings. 

'Jlie  Rev.  F.  Dyson  next  gave  a  description  of  £is  researches  at  tbe 
east  end  of  the  church,  where  he  had  discovered  the  remains  of  what 
he  considered  a  crypt,  upon  which  the  Lady  Chapel  had  been  erected. 
-The^e  remains  he  bad  found  in  the  soil  of  an  adjoining  garden,  rented 
hy  him  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pushing  his  interesting  discoveries. 

Mr.  Soott,  the  architect,  to  whom  the  present  restorations  of  tbe 
Priory  Church  are  confided,  spoke  of  the  discoveries  at  the  east  end. 
and  of  the  difiScUlties  which  beset  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  app«at- 
ances  there.  It  seemed  that,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  popular 
prejudices  in  old  times  were  greatly  against  the  existence  of  apses,  for, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  those  apsea  were  either  removed,  or 
sqfuared.  soon  after  their  erection.  Perhaps  there  had  been  some  old 
Briti^  tradition  opposed  to  the  use  of  apses.  Tbe  late  parts  of  this 
•chorch  had  been  attributed  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  but  lie  fousd  ao 
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proof  of  it  "wliateTer,  and  thougbt  these  works  mnst  have  been  com- 
pleted as  early  as  1460.  He  also  read  an  extract  from  the  *'  Gentle** 
man's  Magazine,"  dated  1788,  showing  the  state  of  this  church 
at  that  time,  as  deposed  to  by  a  correspondent  calling  himself  "  John 
Carter,  surveyor  by  inclination  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  in 
England."  At  that  time  there  was  a  school  close  to  the  church,  and 
the  boys  amused  their  spare  hours  by  throwing  stones  at  the  windows ; 
a  kennel  of  hounds  was  also  hard  by  ;  a  pigeon-house  was  erected  in 
Jesus  chapel ;  rubbish  of  all  sorts  was  collected,  and  lots  of  old  glass 
had  been  removed  from  various  windows  in  order  to  fill  up  one  window 
in  kaleidoscopic  variety. 

Mr.  Freeman  took  the  company  to  view  the  church  externally  and 
internally,  as  well  as  the  excavations  at  the  east  end.  His  observa- 
tions were  of  course  confirmatory  of  his  previous  address,  and  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  building  were  severally  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Scott  took  the  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  much  disputed 
origin  of  the  pointed  arch,  that  it  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
necessities  of  proportion.  The  low  massive  Norman  pillars  and  arches 
seen  in  Malvern  church  were  in  good  proportion ;  but  as  the  genius 
of  our  religion  taught  our  forefathers  more  elevated  and  aspiring  ideas* 
they  sought  also  to  raise  their  sacred  buildings  from  the  low,  grovelling, 
horizontal  features  of  Pagan  architecture ;  but  to  run  up  immense 
Norman  pillars  to  the  height  seen  at  Tewkesbury  and  Gloucester,  and 
to  surmount  them  by  the  little  semicircular  arch,  as  before,  was  at  once 
perceived  to  be  so  inconsistent  and  out  of  proportion,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  the  arch  as  well  as  the  pillars,  and  hence  arose  the 
pointed  arch,  being  the  segments  of  two  circles.  With  regard  to  the 
south  transept,  it  seemed  that  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Priory,  the  church  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  a  beginning  had 
actually  been  made  by  the  removal  of  that  tran&ept,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  mustered  the  sum  of  £200,  and  thus  saved  it  from 
annihilation.  He  thought  the  inhabitants  would  do  well  to  complete 
and  carry  out  that  purchase  now  by  trying  to  get  back  that  transept 
and  making  the  building  perfect.  Mr.  Scott  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Freeman  as  to  the  stuck-on  appearance  of  the  ornaments  of  the  tower ; 
but  the  latter  gentleman,  having  been  much  among  the  fine  Somerset- 
shire towers,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  admirer,  would  not  give  way  in 
his  views,  contrasting  as  he  did  the  work  here  with  what  he  had  seen  in 
Somersetshire. 

The  party  next  returned  to  the  interior  of  the  south  chapel,  where 
Mr.  Norris  Deck  described  the  three  old  painted  windows. 

The  humble  little  church  of  Newland  was  then  visited,  en  route  to 
the  beautiful  little  new  church  of  Madresfield,  close  by  the  Court. 
From  thence  tbey  drove  to  Little  Malvern  church,  of  which  Mr.  Lech- 
mere  gave  a  brief  history,  and  pointed  out  its  peculiarities.  Great 
regret  was  generally  expressed  that  this  fine  relic  of  the  past  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  its  present  pitiable  condition. 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  Ck)iiunUtee,  held  Oct.  5, 1854;the  following 
were  elected  members  of  the  society : 

Rer.  H.  Somera  Cocks,  Leigh. 

Rev.  E.  Newcombe,  Ldgh. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Morgan,  Norwich. 

Rev.  P.  E.  Boissier,  Malvern  Wells. 

T.  Bowater  Vernon.  Esq.,  Hanbury  Hall. 

A  vote  of  ^anks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Markland  for  his  liberal  dooa- 
tion  to  the  publication  fund. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  offer  of  the  United  Architectural  Societies 
to  join  with  them  in  the  publication  of  their  proceedings*  be  accepted, 
and  a  sub -committee  was  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  papers,  &c.,  to 
be  published. 
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8n >  Burntisland,  Fi/eshire,  N.B. — ^A  magnificent  and  unique 

site  and  some  peculiarities  of  arrangements  required  from  him  have 
enabled  Mr.  Carpenter  to  exhibit  in  his  design  for  the  new  church  at 
Burntisland,  in  the  county  of  Fife  and  diocese  of  S.  Andrew's,  that 
originality  and  appreciation  of  picturesque  beauty  of  form  and  group- 
ing which  we  have  always  noticed  in  his  works.     The  hcale  is  a  rock 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea-shore  and  falling  abruptly  both  to  the 
south  seawards  and  to  the  north  towards  the  inland,  and  sloping  from 
west  to  east.     On  this  area,  church,  schools,  and  baptistery  had  to  be 
grouped,  the  incumbent  desiring  to  have  permanent  provision  for  adult 
baptisms  by  immersion.     These  requisitions  are  thus  met.     Beginning 
westward  the  first  building  which  strikes  attention  is  an  octagonal  bap* 
tistery  with  high  roof.     This  stands  approximately  against  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church,  which  consists  in  its  interior  of  a  clerestoried  nave 
with  aisles  of  four  bays,  and  a  chancel,     llie  baptistery  is  entered  by 
a  species  of  external  narthex  running  from  north  to  south  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church   under  the  window,  and  entered  through  a  south 
door  in  the  wall,  prolonging  the  south  nave- arcade  line,     llie  tower 
and  broach  spire,  of  a  noble  height,   rise   from   the   base   level  of 
the  ground  on  the  north  side,  and  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the 
church  by  a  short  sloping  vestibule.    Through  these  the  interior  is 
reached  by  twenty-two  steps,  five  in  the  exterior  doorway,  eight  in  the 
tower,  six  in  the  vestibule,  and  three  in  the  interior  doorway,  with  three 
broad  landings.    To  the  north  of  the  baptistery  is  a  small  vestry  for 
those  in  albis.    The  external  narthex  opens  into  the  church  by  an 
arcade  of  two  with  central  pillar  at  the  west  end.     This  portion  and 
the  most  western  bays  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle  are  represented  on 
the  plan  as  screened  off  to  form  a  ritual  narthex,  but  we  are  not  certain 
that  thb  arrangement  will  be  carried  out.     The  chancel  rises  on  a 
single  step  and  the  sanctuary  on  two  more,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
screen  and  stalled.     The  vestry  stands  to  the  north  and  is  entered  east 
of  the  stalls.     The  west  window  is  of  four  lights  of  two  subfeneatFations 
with  a  traceried  circle  in  the  head.     The  baptistery  is  lighted  in  its 
three  western  faces  by  two-light  windows.    The  aisle  windows  are  of 
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three  lights,  as  are  also  the  north  and  south  chancel  windows.  The 
clerestory  is  of  coupled  lancets  trefoiled  in  the  head.  The  east  window 
is  of  three  lights.  There  is  still  another  building  in  the  group, — the 
schools,  which  range  along  the  north  side  parallel  to  the  nave  and 
chancel  and  abut  against  the  tower.  They  are  under  their  own  gable, 
but  group  in  the  mass  with  the  lofty  church  above,  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  elevation  something  resembling  some  of  the  double  churches  of 
the  continent.  They  are  lighted  by  grouped  trefoiled  lancets  with 
disconnected  quatrefoils  in  the  heads.  The  spire  has  two  tiers  of  spire- 
lights.  The  parsonage  stands  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
above  buildings,  grouping  with  them.  The  dimensions  of  the  church 
are — nave  40  feet  long  (exclusive  of  the  baptistery  and  external  nar- 
thex)  by  40  feet,  including  the  aisles,  and  chancel  ^6  feet  in  length. 
The  effect  which  the  designs  show,  compared  with  the  actual  scale, 
telh  most  convincingly  as  to  its  merit.  We  shall  be  anxious  to  notice 
again  the  fittings  of  this  very  remarkable  church  when  the  designs  are 
in  a  more  forward  state  of  preparation ;  in  the  meanwhile  we  congra- 
tulate Mr.  Carpenter  on  the  great  tact  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
grappled  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

5. ,  Boyne  Hill,  Bray,   Berkshire. — Mr.  Street  has  designed 

with  more  than  ordinary  success,  a  very  important  ecclesiastical  group 
of  buildings  for  this  locality.  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  regret  to 
us  that,  especially  in  new  parishes,  the  various  buildings  should  be 
treated  as  so  many  separate  units,  rather  than  as  component  parts  of 
a  quasi -collegiate  group.  In  the  case  before  us,  Mr.  Street  has  gone 
very  far  to  embody  our  wishes.  The  various  buildings  form  more  than 
half  a  quadrangle.  Looking  eastward  from  the  west,  the  church  forms 
the  north  side :  a  short  cloister  connects  its  chancel  with  the  parsonage, 
which  occupies  the  east  side  of  the  court,  llie  offices  and  stabling  of 
the  parsonage  turn  the  angle  to  the  south  side,  and  adjoin  the  school- 
master's house,  which  ranges  with  the  girls'  schoolroom.  At  right 
angles  to  the  latter,  and  turning  the  angle  to  the  west  is  the  boys' 
schoolroom.  The  central  court  is  laid  out  like  a  quadrangle  with  a 
cross  in  the  centre.  We  will  describe  the  church  first.  Its  plan  com- 
prises chancel  and  nave,  each  having  a  south  aisle ;  the  eastern  half  of 
the  chancel-aisle  forming  the  sacristy.  There  is  an  arcade  built  up  in 
the  north  wall  for  a  future  aisle  on  that  side.  A  low  screen  separates 
the  nave  from  the  chancel.  In  the  latter  are  six  stalls  on  each  side 
with  subseUse.  The  sanctuary  is  well-defined  and  well-arranged,  and 
has  sedilia.  &c.,  and  short  rails  on  each  side  for  weak  and  aged  com- 
municants. The  pulpit  is  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave ;  the 
font  under  the  westernmost  arch  of  the  four  arches  of  the  nave,  facing 
the  door,  which  is  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  south  side.  In  the 
centre  of  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  well,  very  ingeniously  treated. 
The  organ  stands  in  the  south  chancel-aisle,  in  which  also  are  forms 
ranged  longitudinally  for  children.  A  transverse  screen  separates  this 
from  the  sacristy  ;  from  which,  on  the  south  side*  opens  a  door  into  a 
short  cloister,  leading  to  the  vestibule  of  the  library  of  the  parsonage, 
and  with  an  external  door  into  the  quadrangle.  We  consider  this  to 
be  a  most  sensible  arrangement  for  this  climate,     llie  style  adopted  is 
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ftn  ornate  Oeometrical  Middle-Pointed,  and  the  detail  is  exoelkat 
We  especially  commend  the  dignity  of  effect  obtained  in  the  east  end 
by  the  high  level  at  which  the  east  window  ia  placed.  In  itself  the  cast 
window  is  a  good  composition,  of  five  trefoiled  lights,  with  a  wide 
foliated  arch  and  shafted  jambs.  The  chancel-arch  ia  rich,  and  has 
corbelled  shafts :  the  shafts  of  the  nave-arcade  are  low,  with  richlj 
flowered  capitals.  The  nave  has  a  low  clerestory,  with  three  windows, 
each  of  which  is  a  panel  pierced  with  two  sexfoliated  lights,  separated 
by  a  narrower  trefoil-headed  light.  The  chancel  has  also  a  narrow 
clerestory,  of  which  the  western  part  is  pierced  with  three  cinqfoiled 
circles  at  equal  distances.  Insidei  the  clerestory  shows  as  foUat^  cir- 
cles or  triangles,  within  shafted  arches ;  single  in  the  chancel,  and  in 
couplets  in  the  nave.  In  the  spandrils  of  the  nave-arcade  there  are 
small  sculptured  panels.  A  richly  moulded  arch  in  the  west  wall  cca- 
tains  the  well,  which  has  a  low  breast- wall  half-projecting  into  the 
nave.  Outside  the  well  is  indicated  by  a  dicchargin.^  arch.  The  open 
seats  will  be  of  the  simplest  description,  and  quite  moveable.  A  veiy 
elegant  quadrilateral  belfry- turret  and  fleche,  set  diagonally  to  the  ridge, 
surmounts  the  western  part  of  the  nave-roof.  Taking  the  school  next 
in  order,  we  find  the  girls'  school  opening  at  right  angles  into  the 
eastern  part  of  the  boys*  schoolroom.  There  is  a  class-room,  and  there 
are  separate  i)orche8,  and  offices,  approached — as  is  also  the  masters 
house — ttom  the  other  side,  and  not  from  the  quadrangle,  of  which 
however  these  buildings  form,  as  we  said,  a  side.  The  schools  are  of 
good  style  and  design,  with  geometrically  traceried  windows,  hi^h 
roofs,  and  a  low  metal  bell- turret.  The  parsonage  is  of  ornate  design, 
and  seems  almost  too  much  broken  in  its  outline.  Many  of  its  win- 
dows have  shafted  monials,  and  the  oratory  window  in  the  eastern 
elevation,  is  distinguished  by  an  exterior  foliated  label.  The  internal 
arrangement  by  which  the  library  and  adjacent  oratory  open  into  a 
corridor  which  extends  as  a  cloister  into  the  sacristy  is  exceedingly 
well  managed.  Upon  the  whole  we  have  seldom  been  more  pleased 
with  a  design  than  with  the  one  before  us. 

S.  Michael,  7)flekmr8tt  Berks, — ^The  extent  of  the  enlargement  and 
partial  rebuilding  of  this  church,  by  Mr.  Street,  have  indu^id  us  to  in- 
clude it  under  "  New  Churches."  In  looking  at  the  plan,  we  find  the 
colours  allotted  to  old  works  only  denoting  the  western  tower  and  the 
south  aisle  which  lines  the  two  most  eastemly  bays  of  the  nave ;  the 
chancel  with  its  spacious  sacristy,  the  nave  itself,  and  the  north  aisle  of 
three  bays,  being  of  new  work.  Indeed,  Mr.  Street  himself  calb  it  a 
"  rebuilding  *'  in  an  anastatic  engraving  of  the  church  as  it  will  here- 
after appear.  The  style  is  Middle. Pointed,  treated  with  great  origi- 
nality and  picturesqueness.  The  distinction  of  chancel  and  sanctuary 
is  well  preserved,  the  former  rising  by  one  step  from  the  nave,  the 
latter  by  two  broad  ones  just  east  of  the  vestry-door ;  besides  which 
the  altar  stands  upon  a  footpace.  The  east  window  of  five  bays 
is  of  good  geometrical  detail,  especially  the  tracery  inserted  in  * 
circle,  which  forms  the  prominent  feature  of  the  head*  The  apace 
beneath  the  window  is  well  filled  np  by  the  reredos,  which  is  in 
itself  a  very  successful  composition ;  an  arcading  of  five  paneli  nui- 
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ning  up  in  ttiiigbt-fllded  pediments  cinqfoiled  in  the  beads,  and  filled 
ap»  as  well  as  tibe  background,  with  eflPective  tracery-work,  while  bold 
buttresses  dying  away  into  semi-ptnnacles  which  are  (as  well  as  the 
pediments)  boldly  crocketed,  divide  the  whole  composition  into  fiire 
distinct  bays.  The  central  and  largest  panel  contains  the  altar  cross, 
inlaid  of  red  Devonshire  marble  upon  an  alabaster  ground..  This  cross 
is  (we  are  glad  to  see)  represented  as  standing  upon  a  base.  In  the 
four  other  panels  two  bands  of  red  marble,  one  at  the  foot,  and  the  other 
just  under  the  foliated  head,  span  the  alabaster  panelling.  We  should 
strongly  advise  the  spaces  in  the  heads  above  the  upper  band  being 
filled  with  statuary  marble,  the  whitest  that  can  be  found.  This  would 
add  life  to  the  whole  design  and  give  a  sort  of  curtained  effect  to  the 
bands  of  red  and  the  alabaster  beneath.  We  cannot  praise  the  design 
of  the  altar  itself,  which  is  to  be  framed  with  very  angular  woodwork. 
The  sanctuary  contains  a  traceried  ventilation-window,  on  the  north 
aide,  of  an  oblong  form,  forming  a  very  effective  feature.  The  credence 
in  this  wall  occupies  the  space  east  of  the  vestry  door.  The  vestry 
itself,  boldly  gabling  out  with  a  five-light  window  of  semi-domestic 
character,  deserves  much  commendation.  On  the  south  side  we  find  a 
sedile- window  of  two  lights.  The  chancel  proper  (which  is  judiciously 
destitute  of  windows)  contains  five  stalls  with  subsellse  on  either  side, 
of  a  graceful  design,  from  which  the  service  is  to  be  said.  There  is  to 
be  a  low  wooden  screen  with  gates :  the  latter  are  intended  tt)  be  lower 
than  the  screen  itself, — a  plan  which  we  cannot  think  judicious,  as  the 
same  material  is  to  be  preserved  :  metal  gates  may  be  higher  or  lower 
than  a  wooden  low  screen,  but  the  dip  of  a  parallel  horizontal  line  of 
similar  material  in  the  centre  is  far  from  agreeable.  The  pulpit  stands 
correctly  against  the  north  jamb  of  the  chancel-arch,  which  is  of  three 
orders  rising  from  corbels.  The  two  new  pillars  of  the  nave  to  the  north 
are  quatrefoil  in  section,  the  one  old  one  on  the  south  being  octagonal. 
The  one  old  window  in  the  south  aisle  is  of  two  lights  with  a  branching 
head  unfoliated.  In  the  western  bay,  on  the  side  clear  of  the  rails, 
(which  has  no  western  light)  is  a  new  three-light  window.  The  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle  contains  two  single-light  windows  placed  close 
together.  The  door  stands  in  its  western  bay,  and  moving  esstward 
we  find  a  three- light  and  two  two-light  windows.  The  organ  occupicis 
the  east  end  of  the  nortli  aisle.  The  roofs  are  of  a  simple  and  bold 
brace  design.  The  seating  is  uniform,  the  north  aisle  being  partially 
appropriated  to  children,  and  the  pillars  standing  clear  towards  the  aisle 
alleys.  The  font  is  in  the  nave  at  the  junction  of  the  north  door  alley 
with  the  main  one.  A  piquant  little  broach  is  to  give  character  to  the 
old  brick  tower,  which  is  to  be  retained  under  a  clothing  of  ivy. 

5.  Andrew,  Lambeth. — We  have  before  noticed  Mr.  Teulon's  first 
sketches  for  this  church ;  and  we  now  owe  to  his  courtesy  an  opportunity 
of  examining  his  amended  designs.  The  ground-plan  is  a  parallelogram, 
05  feet  0  inches  in  length  by  65  feet  in  breadth.  Thia  is  divided  into 
centre  and  aislea  by  two  arouies ;  and  the  space  of  two  arches,  rather 
narrower  than  the  rest,  at  the  eastern  end,  parclosed  off  from  the  aisles 
and  divided  from  the  nave  by  a.  low  stone  screen,  forms  a  chancel, 
'niere  is  an  engaged  tower  at  the  north- west  angle  of  the  parallelogram 
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with  tbe  chief  entrance  on  its  west  tide.  The  only  other  door  is  in  tLe 
third  hay  on  the  north  side  approached-  from  the  street  at  the  ea»t  end 
by  a  covered  cloister.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  north  aisle  forms  a 
sacristy.  The  nave  and  its  aitles  are  furnished  with  open  benches 
fiacing  east ;  the  chancel  aisles  with  benches  facing  north  and  south. 
The  font  is  in  the  middle  at  the  west  end  ;  the  chancel  has  on  each  side 
three  rows  of  longitudinal  stalls ;  the  pulpit  stands  at  the  north  of  the 
chancel-screen ;  and  there  is  a  good  open  space  left  between  the  nave 
seats  and  the  screen.  The  rise  of  one  step  to  the  sanctuary  comes 
rather  awkwardly  in  the  middle  of  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  building. 
It  is  unfortunately  considered  necessary  to  erect  galleries.  The  archi- 
tect has  framed  them  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  arcades,  and  has 
adopted  the  novel  expedient  of  making  their  two  staircases  spiral  oaes 
of  iron,  so  as  not  to  be  in  any  way  part  of  the  construction  of  the  ftibrio. 
The  second  stage  of  the  engaged  tower  is  open  to  the  church  at  the 
level  of  the  galleries,  and  is  made  to  contain  the  organ.  The  galleriei 
have  light  open  traceried  fronts  in  iron,  and  rest  in  front  on  light  iron 
columns.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Teulon  had  improved  upon  this  idea,  sad 
supported  the  backs  of  their  joists  also  on  iron  columns,  so  as  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  fabric.  In  the  architectural  character 
of  this  church  there  is  much  originality,  and  great  merit.  The  material 
is  red  brick,  and  the  capacity  and  conditions  of  the  material  have  been 
well  considered  both  in  general  treatment  and  in  detail.  The  dressings 
are  of  Bath  stone.  There  are  no  buttresses ;  the  building  has  con- 
siderable height ;  the  clerestory  is  made  of  much  importance ;  and  the 
exterior  is  banded  in  coloured  bricks  and  in  various  patterns.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  AH  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  has  set  an  example  which 
is  likely  to  be  followed  in  tbe  proper  treatment  of  brickwork.  Mr. 
Teulon's  design  possesses  a  somewhat  foreign  look ;  and  the  tower 
especially,  rising  square  in  horizontal  bands  of  colour,  and  without  but- 
tresses to  the  height  of  77  feet,  and  capped  by  a  lofty  octagonal  spire 
99  feel  high, — four  angles  of  which  rise  from  the  angles  of  the  tower, 
and  the  other  four  from  tbe  apices  of  four  pediments,  or  gables,  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  tower,— -is  very  strikingly  picturesque,  though  without 
precise  English  precedent.  The  four  gables  are  of  brick,  inlaid  in  pat- 
terns ;  the  spire  itself  is  of  timber,  covered  with  coloured  tiles,  with 
moulded  hip- tiles  secured  by  crocket- like  metal  hip-hooks  at  the  angles. 
The  clerestory  is  of  wide  trefoiled  arch-heads,  holding  four  or  five  cinq- 
foiled  lights.  The  aisle-windows  are  at  a  very  unusual  height  from 
the  ground — of  two  tall  cinqfoiled  lights  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head 
— the  heads  rising  into  transverse  gables  above  the  level  of  the  aisle- 
roof.  The  west  elevation  shows  the  engaged  tower,  containing  a  veiy 
rich  door,  with  trefoiled  archway  under  a  lofty  Pointed  tympanam  full 
of  blank  tracery  ;  and  the  west  facade  of  the  nave,  which  has  two  adja- 
cent couplets  of  lights  with  quatrefoiled  circles  above,  connected  by 
a  pedimented  panel,  carved  with  the  cross  of  S.  Andrew.  Above 
is  a  large  rose  window  full  of  geometrical  tracery.  The  stringcourses 
and  details  of  this  elevation  are  effectively  managed.  The  east  window 
Is  of  seven  lights,  with  a  sexfoiled,  and  refoliated,  circle  in  the  head. 
Its  sill  is  at  a  most  satisfactory  height  above  the  altar.    The  nave 
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arcades  are  rather  ungraceful — octagonal  shafts,  with  small  sunk 
panels  on  their  cardinal  sides,  standing  on  nondescript  bases,  and  with- 
oot  capitals,  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  stopping  off  against  the  sides  of 
the  shafts.  The  two  arches  of  the  easternmost  bayt,  however,  have 
cylindrical  shafts  with  crisply  flowered  capitab.  The  wall  plane  above 
the  chancel-  arcade  is  to  be  diapered  in  coloured  patterns  of  brick :  and 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  nave  arcade  is  ornamented  with  brick 
circles,  each  inscribed  with  intersecting  triangles.  The  woodwork 
promises  to  be  of  unusually  good  detail. 

S,  Luke,  Leek,  Staffordshire. — This  church,  by  Mr.  Francis,  which 
we  have  already  described,  has  been  considerably  ameliorated  by  the 
erection  of  a  western  lower,  in  lliird-Pointed,  of  a  really  striking  and 
felicitous  design.  It  is  somewhat  ornate,  with  a  corner  beacon  turret* 
and  a  bold  battlement  bearing  figures  of  the  Evangelists  in  niches  in 
the  centre  of  the  four  cardinal  faces.  The  material  is  the  red  sand- 
stone, of  which  the  remaining  .church  is  built.  This  tower  groups  well 
from  the  neighbouring  hills  with  the  fine  old  solid  mass  of  the  tower 
of  the  parish  church.  We  must  most  vehemently  protest  against  the 
contrivance  adopted  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  this  church  by  blocking 
the  east  and  other  windows  with  tawdry  calico  curtains  of  "  running 
Gothic"  design,  converting  the  sacred  edifice  into  the  semblance  of 
the  travellers'  room  at  an  inferior  tavern. 

Lisnaskea,  Fermanagh,  Ireland. — We  need  not  inform  our  readers 
that  ecdesiology  is  far  more  backward  from  various  causes  in  Ireland 
than  it  is  in  England.  It  is  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have 
to  describe  a  new  church  consecrated  at  the  close  of  September,  which 
exhibits  unmi»takeable  ecclesiological  progress.  Lisnaskea,  we  inay  ob- 
serve, is  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Cloghcr.  and  is  therefore  by  the 
Church  Temporalities*  Act  now  under  the  episcopal  rule  of  the  see  of 
Armagh.  The  new  church  has  been  built  in  great  part  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Earl  of  Erne,  but,  as  it  was  assisted  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  Ireland,  the  employment  of  their  architect  was  im- 
perative. We  need  hardly  state  how  very  impolitic  and  indefensible 
we  consider  such  a  restriction.  Happily,  hqwever,  Mr.  Welland,  who 
now  fills  that  post,  is  anxious  to  improve  the  ecclesiological  character 
of  Irish  church  architecture,  and  has  therefore  seconded  the  wishes 
of  the  founders  of  this  church.  The  plnn  comprises  a  clerestoried  nave 
of  five  bays,  with  aisles  to  the  four  eastward  bays,  the  tower  standing 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle ;  and  a  chancel,  with  a  sacristy  placed 
at  the  north  side.  The  style  adopted  is  early  Middle- Pointed.  The 
pillars  are  octagonal,  with  moulded  capitals,  the  chancel-arch  starting 
from  semicircular  responds.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights,  while  the 
north  and  two  south  windows  of  the  chancel  and  the  aisle  windows  are 
of  two  lights,  of  an  early  design ;  the  west  window  is  of  three  lights  ;  the 
clerestory  is  of  quatrefoils,  set  lozengewise,  similar  to  that  in  Kilkenny 
cathedral.  The  tower  has  the  Kentish  beacon  turret,  rather  too  late  an 
idea  perhaps  for  the  general  style  of  the  church,  but  prettily  carried 
out.  The  roofs  are  open,  of  a  simple  brace  and  queen-post  construc- 
tion. We  observed  an  awkward  juxtaposition  of  two  principals  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  nave  occasioned  by  the  tower.     The  entrances 
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are  by  the  west  door  and  through  tike  tower.  The  lidge  is  nunDOQiited 
by  a  eimple  cresting.  The  bonding  is  of  connderaUe  height  in  pro- 
portion  to  its  other  dimensions,  and  is  accordingly  effectiTe  both  exter- 
nally and  internally.  The  ritual  arrangements  are  as  follows.  The 
chancel,  which  is  narrower  than  the  nave,  rises  upon  three  steps, 
and  is  stalled  with  three  stalls  and  subsellss  on  either  side.  These 
steps  are  a  little  westward  of  the  chancel-arch  itself,  so  as  to 
a£Ford  room  oo  the  north  for  a  pulpit  (of  wood)  growing  out  ci 
these  steps,  and  on  the  south  for  a  prayer-desk.  This,  unfortu- 
nately, looks  westward,  an  arrangement,  however,  which,  in  the  rudi- 
mental  condition  of  ecclesiology  in  Ireland,  must  not  be  too  severely 
criticised.  lo  the  present  instance  the  desk  has  been  made  as  little 
objectionable  as  that  position  can  admit  of  by  being  placed  in  front  of  that 
portion  of  walling,  which  the  narrowing  of  the  chancel  gives  on  either 
side  of  the  chancel -arch,  so  that  the  view  of  the  chancel  itself  is  unin- 
terrupted. The  sanctuary  rises  upon  another  step,  and  has  an  open 
wooden  rail.  Mr.  Welland  must  excuse  Os  for  criticising  this  rail,  the 
design  of  which,  a  sort  of  close  unfoliaM  arcading  of  heavy  propor- 
tions, is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  other  details  of  the  church.  The 
same  pattern  is  repeated  as  the  panelling  of  the  stall- fronts  as  well  at 
pulpit.  We  are  sorry  to  see  any  detail  of  a  church,  which  is  sure  to 
exercise  an  influence  as  a  model,  behind  its  age.  All  the  seats  are  open 
and  uniform,  and  face  eastwards,  excepting  those  in  the  most  eastern 
bay  of  the  south  aisle,  which  are  ranged  sideways.  The  organ  ii 
hereafter  to  stand  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  east  windoir 
contains  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Powell,  emblems  in  the  head,  snd 
a  border  round  the  lights.  There  are  also  panes  of  tinted  glass  in 
the  west  window  and  in  the  clerestory,  which  a  former  curate  inserted 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  about  which  there  is  but  one 
unanimous  opinion,  that  the  sooner  they  are  removed  the  better  it  will 
be.  At  present,  they  are  a  great  drawback  to  the  internal  effect  of 
the  church.  One  fact  we  must  state  with  great  regret,  viz.,  that  we 
can  only  describe  the  church  by  its  surname.  The  dedication  of 
churches  has,  we  fear,  fallen  into  considerable  disuse  in  Ireland. 
Lisnaskea  church  is  situated  upon  a  rising  ground,  possessing  a  beso- 
tiful  view  of  Lough  Erne  beneath,  with  the  Leitrim  mountains  in  the 
back  ground. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  PARSONAGES. 

Little  Gaddesden,  Herts. — We  have  been  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Street*s  designs  for  this  building.  It  comprises  two  spacious  school- 
rooms, that  for  the  boys  opening  at  right  angles  into  the  middle  of  the 
girls*  room,  with  a  convenient  class-room;  and  a  dwelling-houte  is 
attached.  The  schools  have  separate  porches ;  and  the  offices  sre  skil- 
fully planned,  and  more  successfully  masked  than  usual:  but  their 
situation  between  the  schools  and  the  dwelling-house  may  be  opeo» 
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perhaps,  to  sanitary  objections.  Above  the  class-room  is  a  spacious 
reading-room,  intended  (we  presume)  for  general  parochial  use.  This 
is  approached  by  a  separate  staircase,  with  washing  apparatus  in  the 
entrance- porch  ;  and  larger  dimensions  are  obtaioed  for  the  room  itself 
than  those  of  the  class-room  beneath,  by  constructing  it  of  timber,  and 
making  it  overhang  the  lower  story  on  ornamental  corbels,  after  the 
manner  of  an  old  timber-house.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  external  per- 
spective is  very  picturesque.  The  reading-room  has  a  handsome  open- 
timbered  roof.  A  wooden  screen  separates  the  two  school-rooms; 
both  of  which  have  good  open  roofs,  and  large  geometrical  windows,  of 
which  the  jambs  and  tracery  are  of  brick.  The  cornices,  doorways, 
&c.,  are  also  formed  of  moulded  brick.  The  north  elevation  is  the 
most  ornate,  comprising  as  it  does  the  gable  of  the  girls'  school-room, 
and  the  side  of  that  of  the  boys,  'llie  brick  detail  is  here  excellently 
treated,  and  the  chief  windows  have  shafted  monials.  The  chimneys 
are  handsomely  grouped ;  and  a  light  octagonal  belfry-turret,  of  timber, 
covered  with  shingles,  surmounts  the  ridge  of  the  boys'  school-room. 

Pitstone,  Bucks, — Mr.  Street  has  designed  a  parsonage-house  for 
this  parish,  which  is  a  very  successful  example  of  domestic  Pointed. 
It  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  very  unpretending  in  its 
character.  The  chief  windows  externally  have  two  trifoliated  lights, 
separated  by  a  shafted  monial ;  within  they  are  fitted  with  modern 
square-headed  sash  windows.    There  is  also  a  pretty  oriel. 

South  Thoresby,  Lincolnshire, — ^This  is  another  of  Mr.  Teulon's 
designs;  remarkable  for  a  bold  hexagonal  turret  projecting  at  one 
angle,  which  has  four  of  its  sides  pierced  with  windows,  and  forms 
a  striking  addition  to  the  drawing-room,  and  bed- room  over  it.  £x-  > 
temally  this  turret  has  a  low  pyramidal  capping.  There  is  a  long  open 
wooden  porch  to  the  principal  entrance.  The  material  is  brick,  with 
bands  and  tympana  of  colour. 

Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex, — ^A  very  picturesque  house  has  been 
built  here  by  Mr.  Teulon,  in  which  great  variety  of  outline  and  effect 
is  obtained  by  high  roofs  and  gables,  with  bow  windows,  corbelled  oriel, 
and  a  pyramidal  capping  to  one  of  the  projecting  oriels.  Indeed  the 
picturesqueness  seems  to  us  rather  excessive,  considering  the  scale  of 
the  building.  It  is  of  brick,  with  crosses  and  patterns  inlaid  of  a 
different  colour ;  the  windows  are  square- headed,  with  stone  monials, 
and  some  of  them  have  arched  tympana  above  them,  formed  in  brick. 
Ilie  arrangements  appear  to  be  very  commodious^  but  the  "  study"  is 
surely  of  inadequate  size. 


CHURCH  RESTORA'nONS. 

S. ,  Great  Mongeham,  Kent. — ^This  fine  church  has  just  been 

restored  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  with  taste  and  judgment.  The  plan  com- 
prises a  narrow  chancel,  with  aisles  not  extending  to  the  extreme  east 
end  ;  nave,  with  lean-to  aisles,  'and  clerestory ;  western  tower,  and 
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south  porch.  The  nave  ia  First- Pointed,  with  massiTe  square  pien< 
and  a  clerestory  of  later  date,  surmounted  by  a  fine  high  roof.  This 
portion  of  the  church,  with  its  aisles,  has  b^n  fitted  with  open  seats, 
which,  though  not  inconvenient,  are  not  treated  satisfactorily.  There 
is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  prayer-desk  outside  the  chancel,  on  the  south 
side.  The  pulpit,  on  the  north,  is  of  wood  on  a  stone  base.  We  were 
unable  to  admire  it.  The  chancel  has  longitudinal  benchea,  and  9ub- 
sellse  without  desks,  not  more  successfully  treated  than  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork.  It  is  fair  to  remark,  however,  that  these  fittings  have  the 
appearance  of  being  of  less  recent  date  than  the  restorations  just  com- 
pleted. The  sanctuary  has  received  some  tile  decorations,  buth  on  its 
walls  and  floor.  A  double  piscina  and  a  single  sedile,  singular  for  their 
round  arches,  though  of  fully  developed  First-Pointed  date,  have  been 
well  restored.  The  tracery  of  the  new  east  window  of  three  lights 
Btruck  ua  as  rather  heavy.  Some  good  painted  glass  would  give  great 
richness  to  the  east  end.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  its  aiiles 
by  stone  parcloses — not  particularly  elegant — and  from  the  nave  by 
a  low  stone  screen,  with  simple  iron  gates.  The  aisle  windows,  of  early 
Middle* Pointed  date,  are  glazed  with  flower  quarries.  Outside,  the 
masonry  has  been  remarkably  well  pointed;  and  a  lychgate,  (most 
vigorously  and  effectively  treated)  erected  at  the  eastern  approach  to 
the  churchyard.  We  congratulate  the  energetic  Incumbent  on  this 
successful  restoration  of  his  fine  church  :  and  we  trust  that  the  services 
may  be  worthy  of  it,  both  ia  beauty  and  frequency. 

S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Wiggenhidl,  Norfolk. — This  fine  church  b 
under  restoration  by  Mr.  Street,  and  will  be  very  efiectively  treated* 
The  old  features  wlU  be  carefully  retained,  including  the  fine  open 
seats  and  the  parclose-screen.  The  chancel  is  to  be  divided  from  the 
nave  by  a  light  open  screen  of  ironwork ;  and  the  east  end  will  have 
a  triptych  behind  the  altar,  and  hangings  on  each  side  of  it.  Ao 
excellent  organ- case  fills  the  arch,  in  tl^e  middle  of  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  opening  into  the  new  sacristy ;  and  a  new  font  with  a  very 
lofty  spire- like  canopy,  is  designed  for  the  west  end.  We  are  disposed 
to  think  that  a  vestry  ought  not  to  open  into  the  body  of  the  church 
by  an  arch,  as  in  this  case.  The  levels  of  the  chancel  are  very  well 
arranged ;  and,  as  the  jambs  of  the  chancel- arch  block  up  the  width 
of  the  west  end  of  the  chancel,  the  westernmost  stalls  are  brought 
forward,  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  pruyer-desks.  The  effect  of 
the  large  area  of  this  church,  so  little  encumbered  by  seats,  is  singu- 
larly noble. 

S, ,  Henley  in  Arden,  Warwickshire, — The  curious  plan  of  this 

church  comprises  a  chancel  and  nave,  with  north  aisle  to  each,  (that 
to  the  chancel  being  divided  by  a  transverse  wall  which  forms  a  vestry 
towards  the  east  end)  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
and  a  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Mr.  Street  is  about  to  re- 
arrange and  restore  it.  The  easternmost  bay  is  treated  as  a  sanctuary, 
and  the  next  one  as  a  chancel,  with  stalls,  suUellfle,  and  desks.  The 
organ  is  placed  in  the  vestry.  The  stalls,  open-seats,  screens,  fittingSf 
and  organ-case,  which  fills  an  arch  leading  into  the  vestry,  are  all  new, 
and  of  a  good,  though  late  style,  to  match  the  architectural  features  of 
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the  building,  which  is  of  rather  remarkable  late  Third-Pointed.  The 
roof  of  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  is  of  plaister,  coved,  with  traces  of 
colouring,  which  will  be  faithfully  restored.  The  sill  of  the  east 
window  is  unfortunately  low,  but  u  masked  by  an  arcaded  reredos 
of  stone  introduced  very  effectively. 

S.  GUe9,  South  Mimm$,  Middletex.^-ThiB  Third-Pointed  church, 
comprising  nave  and  north  aisle,  western  tower  and  chancel,  with 
north  chantry,  is  about  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  Street.  The  re-arrange- 
ments will  be.  of  course,  complete.  The  chancel  will  have  five  stalls  on 
each  side  with  subsellse,  and  a  spacious  and  well-arranged  sanctuary* 
with  half-rails  for  infirm  communicants.  The  north  chantry  is  par- 
closed  off  from  the  chancel,  and  its  eastern  bay  u  made  to  serve  as  a 
vestry,  and  to  contain  the  organ.  The  total  accommodation  thus  ob- 
tained will  be  322,  of  which  72  are  for  children.  The  pulpit  is  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  nave.  The  design  of  the  new  woodwork  is 
very  good,  and  the  architectural  features  of  the  building  are  carefully 
preserved  and  restored. 

S,  Andrew,  SuHon,  Ely. — Mr.  Teulon  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Jesus  College,  in  restoring  the  chancel 
of  this  church,  and  in  adding  a  vestry.  The  new  vestry  is  a  small 
lean-to  structure,  built  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  chancel,  and  has 
not,  (we  were  sorry  to  see),  an  external  door.  The  chancel  itself, 
which  is  of  Early  Third-Pointed  style  and  fine  proportions,  is  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  furnished  widi  returned  stalls  and  subsellse,  the 
latter  not  having  desks  before  them.  A  bench- table  of  stone  runs 
round  the  whole  chancel,  even  at  the  east  end.  The  jambs  of  the 
chancel-arch  advance  considerably,  and  make  the  arch-opening  con- 
siderably narrower  than  the  chancel  itself.  Mr.  Teulon  has  placed  his 
longitudinal  stalls  in  a  line  with  the  opening  of  the  arch,  so  that  the 
original  bench-table  is  left  behind  them,  like  a  third  row  of  stalls. 
We  cannot  commend  this  arrangement.  The  sanctuary,  which  has  two 
steps,  seems  to  us  also  to  be  too  small  in  relation  to  the  whole  area  of 
the  chancel.  The  whole  north  wall  of  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt; 
the  foundations  cleared  from  accumulated  earth,  and  the  chancel 
generally  restored. 

S.  PeteTt  North  Rauceby,  Lincolnshire. — ^This  is  a  restoration  by 
Mr.  Teulon,  who  has  rebuilt  the  chancel,  and  repaired  the  sacristy. 
The  chancel  has  as  an  ascent  of  four  steps  at  the  chancel-arch,  and 
two  more  to  ^he  sanctuary.  There  are  two  longitudinal  seats  on  each 
side,  the  western  end  of  that  on  the  south  side  being  stalled  for 
a  prayer-desk.  The  architectural  parts  of  the  rebuilding  seem  to  be 
well  and  carefully  done. 

S. ,  Cavan,  Ireland, — ^The  parish  church  of  this  the  capital 

of  its  namesake  county,  was  originally  a  builder*s  Gothic  affair  under 
one  roof,  with  galleries  all  round,  and  a  caricature  of  groining  in 
plaister  of  the  lowest  possible  pitch,  the  only  church-like  feature  being 
a  tower  and  spire,  such  as  they  are.  Considerable  ameliorations  are  in 
progress,  comprising  transepts  and  a  chancel ;  the  Utter,  following  the 
original  roof,  is  of  unsatisfactory  pitch,  but  it  is  in  genuine  Pointed, 
with  an  east  window  of  five  lights,  transitional  between  Middle  and 
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Third-Pomted.  too  pnmouacedly  both  the  one  aad  the  other,  but 
for  Ireland  a  wonderfid  advaoce*  The  chaneel->arch  i*^  supported  oa 
temiciretthir  filleted  reapouds.  From  maaooiy  indioatioiia,  we  con* 
elude  that  the  prayer-deak  and  pulpit  will  reapeetifdy  ataad  to  the 
aouth-  and  north-west  of  the  arch,  not  therefore  concealing  the  altar. 
The  original  ea«t  window  contained  memorial  glass  by  Measia.  Ward 
and  Nixon  to  the  last  Biahop  but  one  of  Kibnore.  This  glaaa  is  to  be 
replaced*  with  the  additions  by  the  same  artist  necessary  to  cover  its 
new  area  in  the  actual  east  window,  by  the  present  Bishop,  son  of  the 
prelate  commemorated.  It  includes  groups  and  figures.  CaTan  church 
being  but  two  miles  distant  from  Kilmore  (etymologically  ""  the  great 
church")  has  been  practically  used  as  the  cathedral  of  this  diocese. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ts  the  Editor  of  the  Beebnologist. 

October  9th,  1854. 

Dbae  Slat*— If  your  correspondent  can  find  a  document  at  Saltash 
rekting  to  the  foundation  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Nidiolas,  which  provee 
that  there  was  no  chapel  there  before  the  fourteenth  century,  I 
mast  give  up  to  him.  I  had  nothing  but  my  own  judgment  to  guide 
me»  and  it  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  be  ci  ante*  Norman  date.  A 
large,  low,  robble^built  tower,  with  no  staircase,  and  only  the  smallest 
round  and  sqoare-headed  windows ;  (/*  it  be  a  mistake  to  call  it  Saxon, 
your  correspondent  says  he  **  does  not  wonder  at  it."  Wkh  regard  to 
round-headed  windows  being  common  in  Cornish  kUe  Third-Pbinted, — 
very  true,  but  not  such  as  the  ones  at  Saltash ;  they  were  g^nerslly 
filled  with  tracery  of  some  sort,  and  so,  of  course,  were  aot  long 
narrow  slits. 

May  I  ask  your  correspondent  what  is  his  authority  for  stating  that 
the  other  three  pillars  at  S.  German's  are  '<  imiUlions  of  about  159^!*' 
And  he  is  not  quite  accurate  about  the  tower,  much  of  the  later  work 
being  insertion*  By  the  way,  tell  Mr.  Freeman,  (whose  Bast  Anglian 
paper  I  have  just  read,)  that  Lyon  is  not  the  only  western  fofsde  in 
England  with  two  dissimilar  towers.  The  S.  Oerosan'a  ones  ms^  bare 
been  alike  once,  bnt  they  are  not  now. 

I  cannot  conceive  bow  any  one  can  doubt  Mr.  Street's  accooal 
of  the  three  windows  to  be  the  true  one :  the  absence  of  shafts  in  the 
jamb  of  the  uppermost  is  surely  no  argument  for  ita  being  an  inaertioo. 
Indeed,  the  outline  of  the  three  windows  agrees  so  well  with  the  watf 
and  gable  in  which  they  are  plaeed,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  injury  to 
their  effect  to  remove  one  of  them.  The  Middle«Pointed  and  Normsn 
ehurch  and  aisle  have  been — as  is  often  found — botched  sU  over  ^th 
Third-Pointed  insertions,  but  this  does  not  coostitute  a  Thtrd-Poiated 
building. 
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One  word  more  in  reference  to  Mr.  White*8  restoration  of  LAmofran 
church.  You  ohject  to  the  position  of  the  vestry-door.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  only  a  week  or  two  ago,  I  was  inspecting  a  new  cross 
church,  and,  looking  at  the  vestry-door,  which  was  an  etfectual  mnti* 
lator  of  all  stalls  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  I  said  to  the  Incum- 
bent, *'  It  is  a  new  idea,  certainty,  but  I  wish  that  door  were  in  the 
transept,  as  the  vestry  is  in  the  angle."  Mr.  White  had  anticipated 
me,  and  I  really  do  think  the  "  development*'  has  great  advantages. 

I  remain*  dear  sir»  your's  faithfully, 

TfiB   ARCRiiOLOOICAIi   IHSTITUTB   AT   BUBT. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Eccleshlogist. 

Sir, — ^Ilie  letter  of  Mr.  Tymms  in  your  last  number,  in  answer  to 
my  description  of  the  excursion  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  to  Bury 
S.  Edmund's,  relates  to  a  matter  about  which  it  is  hardlv  worth  while 
to  raise  a  controversy,  but  as  he  accuses  me  of  error  where  no  error 
exists,  I  may  as  well  point  it  out. 

The  statement  in  his  second  paragraph  I  accept ;  but  it  only  amounts 
to  laying  the  whole  blame  upon  the  managers  of  the  Institute,  instead 
of  dividing  it  between  them  and  those  of  the  Bury  Society.  The 
Institute  should  either  have  held  a  meeting  at  Bury  or  not  gone  there 
at  all.  An  excursion  from  Cambridge  was  ridiculous,  spoiling  the 
Cambridge  meeting  without  doing  justice  to  Bury. 

As  to  the  collation,  I  am  net  in  error  at  all,  by  Mr.  Tymms*  own 
showing.  He  admits  that  there  were  reserved  seats ;  he  does  not  deny 
that  eminent  members  of  the  Institute  were  wandering  about  without 
seats.  The  fact  is  just  this  :  coming  in  at  the  appointed  time,  I  found 
all  places  taken  except  some  at  the  upper  end,  from  which  I  was  re- 
pulsed, because  they  were  "  reserved  seats.'*  1  had  however  time  to 
read  some  of  the  names  of  those  for  whom  they  were  reserved,  several 
of  which  were  names  to  which  I  attached  no  idea  whatever,  and  which 
I  still  conceive  to  he  those  of  "local  grandees,"  Sir  Thomas  this. 
Squire  that.  Miss  the  other  thing,  and  similar  "  unknown  quantities." 
Meanwhile  Archdeacon  Thorp,  Mr.  Freeman,  and  Mr.  Addington, 
were  wandering  about  in  quest  of  food  and  seats,  and  even  Mr,  Parker 
was  rewarded  for  his  lecture  at  S.  Mary's  by  being  left  in  a  similar 
predicament.     Where  then  is  my  error  ? 

Nor  is  it  "  incorrect  to  say  that  *  our  host,  having  issued  tickets* 
might  have  known  how  many  were  coming.' "  Why,  by  Mr.  Tymms' 
own  showing,  they  did  know,  namely  135«  But  it  seems  that  sixty^ 
one  other  persons  thought  proper  to  come  without  tickets.  Hiese 
sixty-one  persons,  not  having  conformed  with  the  terms  on  which  the 
invitation  was  given,  had  no  right  to  expect  any  entertainment ;  «nd 
the  local  society  would  have  done  very  right  to  have  kept  them  out, 
by  asking  for  tidcets  at  the  door.  They  had  in  fatdt  no  bnsineta  to 
receive  them  at  nil  under  the  ciicumstliuees.  it  was  decidedly  nnlsdr 
to  cause  discomfort  and  hsA  enteitaifiment  to  those  who  had  oonmpUed 
with  the  terms  of  the  intitation  poblidy  anaotnood,  merely  to  show 
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an  undeserved  civility  to  those  \rho  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 

do  80. 

These  are  the  plain  facts,  which  show  that  I  am  in  no  error  at  sll. 
I  shall  therefore  say  no  more  about  it. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Your  GoBRxspoMnsirr. 

CHUnCHIHG   OF   WOMSN. 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  Eeclesiologist. 

Sib, — ^There  seems  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
proper  position  of  the  woman  during  the  Churching.  From  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  panel  in  my  church,  it  is  plain  that  the  place  assigned  to  her 
in  Post-Reformation  times  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  Marriage  Service  was  said,  that  is,  of  course,  near  the  door. 
The  panel  I  allude  to  is  now  fastened  to  the  wall  near  a  north  doorway 
at  present  blocked  up,  having  been  probably  removed  there  when  the 
church  was  pewed  in  1791.    The  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

"  THIS  .  HATH  .  BIN  .  TBB  .  CBVBCH 
ING  •  THB  .  KBABBINO  ,  STOOLS 
AND  •  SO  .  IT  .  SHALL  .  BB  .  STILL. 
1620." 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
Ashen,  Essex,  Nov.  15,  1854.  W.  J.  D. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologist. 

Sib, — Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  the  reason  why,  in 
" The  Hymnal  Noted  complete"  there  appear  no  translations  of  the 
!  following  hymns  ? — 

1.  Pange  lingua  gloriosi  Corporis  mysterium. 

2.  Adoro  te  devote,  latens  Deltas. 
2).  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem. 
4.  Stabat  Mater  dolorosa. 

I  am  induced  to  ask  the  question,  because  I  have  observed  these 
hymns  (all,  I  think,)  in  various  Hymnals  and  Manuals  of  Private  De- 
votion for  the  use  of  members  of  our  Church. 

Perhaps  you  might  think  it  not  unadvisable  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion I  have  ventured  to  ask,  through  the  medium  of  the  forthcomiog 
number  of  the  Eeclesiologist. 

I  am,  sir,  your*s,  &c.» 

Nov.  18,  1854.  W.  H.  L. 

[The  first  of  the  above  named  hymns,  from  the  very  dogmatic  terse- 
ness which  gives  it  its  great  beauty  and  value,  is  almost  incapable  of 
translation ;  the  "  Verbum  Supernum  prodiens  '*  was  therefore  given 
instead  :  the  rather,  too,  as  by  the  necessity  of  our^Calendar,  we  are 
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oompelled  to  appropriate  such  hymns  to  Maundy  Thursday.  The 
second, — whatever  Rambach  (p.  304)  may  say  to  the  contrary, — was 
never  used  except  as  a  private  act  of  devotion,  as  Daniel  (I.  ^55)  very 
truly  observes.  The  third  and  fourth  were  purposely  reserved,  for 
possible  insertion  in  a  contemplated  publication  of  Introits,  Sequences, 
&c.«  noted. — En.] 

BCCLBSIOLOGICAL    NOKKKCLATURS. 

Sib, — Can  you  add  a  fresh  contribution  to  our  stock  of  Ecclesiolo* 
gical  Nomenclature  ?  Some  one  term  is  much  needed  to  describe  the 
portion  of  wall  separating  the  nave  from  the  chancel  in  churches  where 
the  chancel- arch  is  of  less  width  than  the  chancel  itself. 

Yours,  &c. 

An  Ecclbsiologist. 

Eve  of  All  Saints,  1854. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^Can  you  inform  me  on  what  authority  the  practice  of 
both  sides  of  the  choir,  joining  simultaneously  in  the  "  Gloria  Patri," 
rests  ?  I  have  observed  that  it  has  lately  crept  into  several  churches 
otherwise  distingpiished  for  ecclesiological  correctness,  yet  neither  the 
practice  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  that  of  the  modem  Roman  Church, 
give  any  countenance  to  such  an  usage. 

Believe  me  your  obedient  servant, 

Ignotus. 

Our  correspondent  irpttrpvrepo^  has  failed  to  observe  that,  in  our 
review  of  Mr.  Cutts'  Essay  on  Church  Furniture  and  Decoration, 
in  our  last  number,  the  terra  which  we  condemned  as  incorrect  and 
unauthorized  was  not  "  holy  table,"  nor  even  "  the  table,"  but 
"  CommttBtofi- table.'*  This  term*  we  repeat,  is  at  once  incorrect  and 
without  authority,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  used  by  a  writer 
pretending  to  speak  scientifically  on  the  subject  of  church  furniture 
and  decoration. 

The  ventilation  of  churches, — "  An  eminent  medical  man  said  to  me, 
'  I  wish  you  architectural  people  would  do  something  towards  making 
churches  healthy  as  well  as  handsome :  the  first  thing  I  order  a  patient 
is  not  to  go  to  church.'  It  is  certainly  true  that,  partly  from  damp  and 
partly  from  exhalations  of  dead  bodies  in  them  and  around  them, 
churches  are  unhealthy.  Fortunately,  people  are  at  last  beginning  to 
awake  to  the  folly — I  may  say  crime — of  burying  tn  churches,  or  close 
to  the  waUs  on  the  outside.  The  great  object  is  to  keep  up  a  good  ven- 
tilation. Various  plans  have  been  tried  to  make  windows  open.  All 
fail,  either  from  being  very  unsightly  or  not  effecting  the  purpose.  My 
opinion  is,  that  we  should  not  make  windows  open,  but  should  have 
separate  ventilators,  with  louvre  boards  to  open  and  shut,  and  wire 
doors  to  put  in  the  doorways  ;  or,  where  there  are  porches,  in  the  outer 
arch  of  the  porch.  The  sweetness  and  dryness  of  a  church  depend 
partly  on  the  quantity  of  baize,  hassocks,  curtains,  matting,  and  other 
fusty  and  damp-contracting  materials  in  the  church.     Of  course,  the 
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leas  of  these  things  the  better.  Do  not  leare  cushionB  or  carpets 
on  stones.  The  earth  should  be  lower  outside  than  in;  (md  there 
should  be  a  concrete  or  asphalte  floor  all  over  the  inside.  In  building 
a  new  church,  or  part  of  one,  from  the  foundation,  put  an  asphalte 
or  concrete  floor  over  the  whole  inside,  and  the  wall  at  the  ground 
level.  Damp  will  rise  up  walls  to  a  considerable  height— more  or  less, 
according  to  the  stone  and  mortar." — jSitr  Henry  Dryden. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Walkbb,  Honorary  Librarian  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  has  published  an  excellent  and  very  useful,  little 
Guide  to  Worcester  Cathedral,  on  a  single  sheet,  comprising  a  Table 
of  the  Styles,  Names,  and  Dimensions  of  the  various  parts,  a  list 
of  objects  of  interest  in  the  church,  and  a  chronological  abstract 
of  Historical  Notes,  from  6dO  to  1842. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  correspondent  who  has  sent  us  an  account  of 
th6  restoration,  by  Mr.  Hugall,  of  Faringdon  church,  Berks.  We 
often  notice  such  a  work  from  an  inspection  of  the  working  drawings 
when  we  are  unable  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to  the  place  :  but  we  never 
adopt  the  criticism  of  the  local  authorities  without  testing  its  accuracy. 
In  this  case  we  should  have  great  pleasure  in  inspecting  the  architect's 
drawings. 

Our  correspondent  who  inquires  about  the  best  method  of  furnishing 
an  Oratory  in  a  private  house,  is  referred  to  a  paper  entitled  '*  Domes- 
tic Oratories*'  in  our  sixth  voludie  (No.  LXXII. ;  June,  1849,)  where 
the  whole  subject  is  discussed  in  detail. 

The  Irvingites  have  built  a  meeting-house  on  P^Jldington  Green  in  a 
sort  of  Pointed,  with  tower  and  stone  spire.  The  bviMing  is  full 
of  faults  and  absurdities  outside  and  in,  but  it  exhibits  a  kind  of  imita- 
tion of  correct  ritualism,  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  captivate  the  masses. 
It  is  worth  indicating  this  fact  to  call  attention  to  the  activity  of  a  sect 
which  all  true  Churchmen  must  regard  as  one  of  the  dangers  of 
the  day.  Various  indications  of  the  eagerness  of  the  Irvingite  body 
have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

We  are  obliged  to  defer  till  our  next  number  a  notice  of  the  splen^d 
edition  of  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  just  published  by  Mr.  Toovey. 
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